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The  History  of  the  Jews  was  that  of  a  Nation,  the  History  of 
Christianity  is  that  of  a  Religion.Hfet,  as  the  Jewish  Annals 
might  be  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  general  history  of 
man,  to  the  rank  which  the  nation  bore  among  the  various  fami- 
lies of  the  human  race,  and  the  influence  which  it  exercised  on 
the  civilisation  of  mankind  :  so  Christianity  may  be  viewed  either 
in  a  strictly  religious,  or  rather  in  a  temporal,  social,  and  poli- 
tical light.  In  the  former  case  the  writer  will  dwell  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  religious  doctrines,  and  will  bear  continual  reference 
to  the  new  relation  established  between  man  and  the  Supreme 
Being  :  the  predominant  character  will  be  that  of  the  Theolo- 
gian. In  the  latter,  although  he  may  not  altogether  decline  the 
examination  of  the  religious  doctrines,  their  development  and 
their  variations,  his  leading  object  will  be  to  trace  the  effect  of 
Christianity  on  the  individual  ai-d  social  happiness  of  man,  its 
influence  on  the  Polity,  the  Laws  and  Institutions,  the  opinions, 
the  manners,  even  on  the  Arts  and  the  Literature  of  the 
Christian  world  :  he  will  write  rather  as  an  Historian  than  a 
religious  Instructor.  Though,  in  fact,  a  candid  and  dispas- 
sionate survey  of  the  connection  of  Christianity  with  the 
temporal  happiness,  and  with  the  intellectual  and  social  ad- 
vancement of  mankind,  even  to  the  religious  inquirer,  cannot 
but  be  of  high  importance  and  interest ;  while  with  the  general 
mass,  at  least  of  the  reading  and  intelligent  part  of  the  community, 
nothing  tends  so  powerfully  to  the  strengthening  or  weakening 
of  religious  impression  and  sentiment,  nothing  acts  so  exten  - 
sively,  even  though  perhaps  indirectly,  on  the  formation  of  reli- 
gious opinions,  and  on  the  speculative  or  practical  belief  or  rejec- 
tion of  Christianity,  as  the  notions  we  entertain  of  its  influence 
on  the  history  of  man,  and  its  relation  to  human  happiness  and 
social  improvement.    This   latter  is  the  express  design  of  the 
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present  work,  of  which  the  plan  and  scope  will  be  more  fully 
explained  at  the  close  of  the  Introductory  Chapter. 

If  at  any  time  I  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of 
including  an  historical  view  of  the  Life  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
history  of  his  religion,  those  doubts  have  been  set  at  rest  by  the 
appearance  of  the  recent  work  of  Strauss.  Though,  for  reasons 
stated  in  a  separate  Appendix  to  this  work,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  my  conviction  fnat  the  theory  of  Strauss  is  an  his- 
torical impossibilily,  yet  the  extraordinary  sensation  which  this 
book  has  produced  in  the  most  learned  and  intellectually  active 
nation  of  Europe,  gives  it  an  undeniable  importance.  Though,  till 
recently,  only  accessible  to  the  small,  yet  rapidly  increasing, 
number  of  students  of  German  literature  in  this  country,  and, 
from  its  enormous  length  and  manner  of  composition,  not  likely 
to  be  translated  into  English,  it  has,  however,  already  appeared 
in  a  French  translation  (l).  After  reading  with  much  attention 
the  work  of  Strauss,  I  turned  back  to  my  own  brief  and  rapid 
outline,  which  had  been  finished  some  time  before,  and  found 
what  appeared  to  me  a  complete,  though  of  course  undesigned, 
refutation  of  his  hypothesis.  In  my  view,  the  Life  of  Christ 
(independent  of  its  supernatural  or  religious  character)  offers  a 
clear,  genuine,  and  purely  historical  narrative,   connected,   by 
numberless  fine,  and  obviously  inartificial  links,  with  the  history 
of  the  times,  full  of  local  and  temporary  allusions,   perfectly 
unpremeditated,  yet  of  surprising  accuracy,  to  all  the  events, 
characters,  opinions,  sentiments,  usages,  to  the  whole  life,  as  it 
were,  of  that  peculiar  period;  altogether,  therefore,  repudiating 
that  mythic  character  which  Strauss  has  endeavoured  to  trace 
throughout  the  Evangelic  narrative.  In  all  its  essential  character 
it  is  true  and  unadulterated  History  (2). 

In  this,  however,  as  in  all  respects,  I  have  been  anxious  and 
studious  not  to  give  my  work  a  controversial  tone.  My  *'  Life  of 

(i)  The  onW  -ood  view  of  Strauss's  work  Avith  materiel,  appartienuent  a  cetle  nation   meme,   el 

wliich  I  am  acquainted,  in  a  language  accessible  ou  cbaque  ligne   ex.ge,   pou;-  rtre  comprise    U 

to  the  ordi..ary  reader,  is  an  article  in  the  Revue  counaissance  npoureuse  de  son  h.stoire.  de  ses 

•   des  Deux  Mondes,  by  M.  E.  Quinet.  lois,  et  de  ses  mceurs  anc.ennes,  des  local.tes, 

(2)  1   agree  on  thl  point  with   the  author  of  a  prejuges.  du  langage.  des  opinions  popuia. res, 

worl  which  appeared  last  veer  in  Paris,  M.  Sal.  des   scctes,    du    gouvcrnement.   et   des  d.verses 

vador     He  is  speaking  of  the  Evangelic  Kistorv,  classes  de  .luifs  CMstant  aux  epoques  ou  .es  eve- 

_une   oruvre   enfin  dans   laquellr  le  lieu  de  la  nements  sont  rapportes.- /«".v-Mn>^ ;  sn  Uo<: 

sri'iie,  le  hrros,   les   figures    arcessoires,  tout    Ic  trine,  etc    (oin.  i.  p    159. 
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Christ"  remains  exactly  as  it  was  originally  written;  excepting 
in  one  or  two  notes.  I  have  reserved  entirely  my  reference  to  the 
work  of  Strauss  for  a  separate  Appendix.  In  these  animadversions, 
and  in  some  scattered  observations  which  I  have  here  and  there 
ventured  to  make  in  my  notes,  on  foreign,  chiefly  German,  wri- 
ters, I  shall  not  be  accused  of  that  narrow  jealousy,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  unworthy  and  timid  suspicion,  with  which  the  writers 
of  that  country  are  proscribed  by  ffiany.  I  am  under  too  much 
obligation  to  their  profound  research  and  philosophical  tone  of 
thought,  not  openly  to  express  my  gratitude  to  such  works  of 
German  writers  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  which  have  had 
any  bearing  on  the  subject  of  my  inquiries. 

I  could  wish  most  unfeignedly  that  our  modern  literature  were 
so  rich  in  writings  displaying  the  same  unwearied  industry,  the 
same  universal  command  of  the  literature  of  all  ages  and  all 
countries,  the  same  boldness,  sagacity,  and  impartiality  in  his- 
torical criticism,  as  to  enable  us  to  dispense  with  such  assistance. 
Though,  in  truth,  with  more  or  less  of  these  high  qualifications, 
German  literature  unites  religious  views  of  every  shade  and  cha- 
racter, from  the  Christliche  Mystik  of  Goerres,  which  would  bring 
back  the  faith  of  Europe  to  the  Golden  Legend  and  the  Hagio- 
graphy  of  what  we  still  venture  to  call  the  dark  ages,  down,  in 
regular  series,  to  Strauss,  or,  if  there  be  any  thing  below  Strauss, 
in  the  descending  scale  of  Christian  belief. 

On  all  other  points,  especially  those  which  are  at  present 
agitated  in  this  country,  though  of  course  I  cannot  be,  yet  I  have 
written  as  if  in  total  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  such  discus- 
sions. I  have  delivered,  without  fear,  and  without  partiality, 
what  I  have  conscientiously  believed  to  be  the  truth.  I  write  for 
the  general  reader,  rather  than  for  the  members  of  my  own  pro- 
fession ;  as  I  cannot  understand  why  such  subjects  of  universal 
interest  should  be  secluded  as  the  peculiar  objects  of  study  to  one 
class  or  order  alone. 

In  one  respect,  the  present  possesses  an  advantage,  in  which 
the  former  work  of  the  Author,  from  its  size  and  form,  was  una- 
voidably deficient, — ^the  greater  copiousness  of  confirmatorv  and 
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illustrative  quotation.  I  trust  that  I  have  avoided  the  opposite 
error  of  encumbering  and  overloading  either  my  text  or  my  notes 
with  the  conflicting  opinions  of  former  writers.  Nothing  is  more 
easy  than  this  prodigal  accumulation  of  authorities ;  it  would  have 
been  a  very  light  task  to  have  swelled  the  notes  to  twice  the  size 
of  the  volumes.  The  Author's  notion  of  history  is,  that  it  should 
give  the  results,  not  the  process  of  inquiry ;  and,  however  difficult 
this  may  be,  during  the  period  of  which  he  now  writes,  where  the 
authenticity  of  almost  every  document  is  questioned,  and  every 
minute  point  is  a  controversy,  he  has  with  his  utmost  diligence 
investigated,  and  with  scrupulous  fidelity  repeated,  what  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  truth.  Once  or  twice  only,  where  the 
authorities  are  so  nicely  balanced,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
form  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  he  has  admitted  the  conflicting 
arguments  into  the  Text ;  and  he  has  always  cautiously  avoided 
to  deliver  that,  which  is  extremely  problemalical,  as  historical 
certainty.  Where  he  has  deviated  from  his  ordinary  practice  of 
citing  few  rather  than  many  names  in  his  notes,  it  is  on  certain 
subjects,  chiefly  Oriental,  on  which  the  opinions  of  well-known 
scholars  possess,  in  themselves,  weight  and  authority. 

If  he  should  be  blest  with  life  and  leisure,  the  Author  cannot 
but  look  forward  to  the  continuation  of  this  History  with  increa- 
sing interest,  as  it  approaches  the  period  of  the  re-creation  of 
European  society  under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  As  Christian 
History,  surveyed  in  a  wise  and  candid  spirit,  cannot  but  be  a 
useful  school  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  faith ;  so  no  study 
can  tend  more  directly  to,  or  more  imperatively  enforce  on  all 
unprejudiced  and  dispassionate  minds,  mutual  forbearance,  en- 
lightened toleration,  and  the  greatest  even  of  Christian  virtues, 
Christian  charity. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION — STATE  AND  VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  PAGAN  RELIGION,  AND  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  reign  of  Augustus  Ceesar  is  the  most  remarkable  epoch  in  /Era  ..r 
the  history  of  mankind.  For  the  first  lime,  a  large  part  of  the  ^"s"^'"' 
families,  tribes,  and  nations,  into  which  the  human  race  had  gra- 
dually separated,  were  united  under  a  vast,  uniform,  and  apparently 
permanent,  social  system.  The  older  Asiatic  empires  had,  in  gene- 
ral, owed  their  rise  to  the  ability  and  success  of  some  adventurous 
conqueror;  and,  wlien  the  master-hand  was  withdrawn,  fell  asunder; 
or  were  swept  away  to  make  room  for  some  new  kingdom  or 
dynasty,  which  sprang  up  with  equal  rapidity,  and  in  its  turn  ex- 
perienced the  same  fate.  The  Grecian  monarchy  established  by 
Alexander,  as  though  it  shared  in  the  Asiatic  principle  of  vast  and 
sudden  growth  and  as  rapid  decay,  broke  up  at  his  death  into 
several  conflicting  kingdoms;  yet  survived  in  its  influence,  and 
united,  in  some  degree,  Western  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Greece  into  one 
pohtical  system,  in  which  the  Greek  language  and  manners  pre- 
dominated. But  the  monarchy  of  Rome  was  founded  on  principles 
as  yet  unknown;  the  kingdoms,  which  were  won  by  the  most  un- 
justifiable aggression,  were,  for  the  most  part,  governed  with  a 
judicious  union  of  firmness  and  conciliation,  in  which  the  conscious 
strength  of  irresistible  power  was  tempered  with  the  wisest  respect 
to  national  usages.  The  Romans  conquered  like  savages,  but 
ruled  like  philosophic  statesmen  (1).    Till,  from  the  Euphrates  to 

(l)   On   the   capture   of  a    city,   promiscuous  course, the  general  policy,  not  the  local  tyranny, 

massacre  was  the  general  order,  which  descend-  which  was  so  often  exercised  by  the  individual 

ed  even  to  brute  animals,  until  a  certain  signal,  provincial  governor. 
Polyb.  X.  15.   As  to  the  laUcr  point,  I  mean,  of 
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Ihe  Atlantic,  from  the  shores  of  Britain,  and  the  borders  of  the  Ger- 
man forests,  to  the  sands  of  the  African  Desert,  the  whole  Western 
world  was  consolidated  into  one  great  commonwealth,  united  by 
the  bonds  of  law  and  government,  by  facilities  of  communication 
and  commerce,  and  by  the  general  dissemination  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages. 
noman       j^Qr  civilisatiou  followed  in  the  train  of  Roman  conquest :  the 

Civilisa-  . 

tiou.  ferocity  of  her  martial  temperament  seemed  to  have  spent  itself  in 
the  civil  wars  :  the  lava  flood  of  her  ambition  had  cooled ;  and 
wherever  it  had  spread,  a  rich  and  luxuriant  vegetation  broke  forth. 
At  least  down  to  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  though  occasionally 
disturbed  by  the  contests  which  arose  on  the  change  of  dynasties, 
the  rapid  progress  of  improvement  was  by  no  means  retarded. 
Diverging  from  Rome  as  a  centre,  magnificent  and  commodious 
roads  connected  the  most  remote  countries  5  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mediterranean  united  Ihe  most  flourishing  cities  of  the  empire ; 
the  military  colonies  had  disseminated  Ihe  language  and  manners 
of  the  South  in  the  most  distant  regions ;  the  wealth  and  population 
of  Ihe  African  and  Asiatic  provinces  had  steadily  increased:^  while, 
amid  the  forests  of  Gaul,  the  morasses  of  Britain,  the  sierras  of 
Spain,  flourishing  cities  arose  5  and  the  arts,  the  luxuries,  the  or- 
der, and  regularity  of  cultivated  life  were  introduced  into  regions 
which,  a  short  time  before,  had  afforded  a  scanty  and  precarious 
subsistence  to  tribes  scarcely  acquainted  with  agriculture.  The 
frontiers  of  civilisation  seemed  gradually  to  advance,  and  to  drive 
back  the  still-receding  barbarism  (1) :  while  witliin  the  pale,  na- 
tional distinctions  were  dying  away ;  all  tribes  and  races  met 
amicably  in  the  general  relation  of  Roman  subjects  or  citizens  and 
mankind  seemed  settling  down  into  one  great  federal  society  (2). 
Appear  Aboul  Ihls  polut  of  time  Christianity  appeared.  As  Rome  had 
(hwrtia"!-  united  the  whole  Western  world  into  one,  as  it  might  almost  seem, 
''5^  lasting  social  system,  so  Christianity  was  the  first  religion  which 

aimed  at  an  universal  and  permanent  moral  conquest.  The  re- 
ligions of  the  older  world  were  content  with  their  dominion  over  the 
Ti.eoiaei  particular  people  which  were  their  several  votaries.  Family,  tribal, 
national,  deities  were  universally  recognised;  and  as  their  gods 
accompanied  the  migrations  or  the  conquests  of  different  nations, 
(heir  worship  was  extended  over  a  wider  surface,  but  rarely  pro- 
pagated among  the  subject  races.  To  drag  in  triumph  the  divinities 
of  a  vanquished  people  was  Ihe  last  and  most  insulting  mark  of 
subjugation  (3).  Yet,  though  the  gods  of  the  conquerors,  had  thus 

(1)  Qua;  sparsa  congregaret  imperia,  rltusque  unius   animo   rcgentlum."   Such   was  the  argu- 
inolliret,   et   lot    populoruin    discordes   forasque  mcnt  of  Asinius  Callus,  Tac.  Ann.  i.  12. 
linsjuas  sernionis  coininercio  contraheret  ad  co!-  (3)  Tot  de  diis,   qnot  de  gentibus  triumph!, 
loquia,  Pt  huinanitatcm  homini  darel.  Plin.  Nat.  Tertullian.    Compare  l.saiab,  xlvi,  1.,  and  Ges«- 
Hist.  iii.  5,  nius's  noto  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  7.  xlix.  3.;  Hos,  x.  5,  6.; 

(2)  "  Unura   esse   reipnblicoi    corpus,    atque  Dau.  xi.  8. 
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manifesled  Iheir  superiority,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  subject  nation 
might  be  inclined  to  desert  tlieir  inefficient  protectors,  who  had 
been  found  wanting  in  the  hour  of  trial ;  still  the  godhead  even  of 
the  defeated  divinities  was  not  denied :  though  their  power  could 
not  withstand  the  mightier  tutelar  deity  of  the  invaders;  yet  iheir 
right  to  a  seat  in  tlie  crowded  synod  of  heaven,  and  their  rank 
among  the  intermediate  rulers  of  the  world,  was  not  called  in 
question  (1).  The  conqueror  might,  indeed,  take  delight  in  showing 
his  contempt,  and,  as  it  were,  trampling  under  foot  the  rebuked 
and  impotent  deities  of  his  subject;  and  thus  religious  persecution 
be  inflicted  by  the  oppressor,  and  religious  fanaticism  excited 
among  the  oppressed.  Yet,  if  the  temple  was  desecrated,  the  altar 
thrown  down,  the  priesthood  degraded  or  put  to  the  sword,  this  was 
done  in  the  fierceness  of  hostility,  or  the  insolence  of  pride  (2);  or 
from  policy,  lest  the  religion  should  become  the  rallying  point  of 
civil  independence  (3);  rarely,  if  ever,  for  the  purpose  of  extirpa- 
ting a  false,  or  supplanting  it  by  a  true,  system  of  belief;  perhaps 
in  no  instance  with  the  design  of  promulgating  the  tenets  of  a 
more  pure  and  perfect  religion.  A  wiser  policy  commenced  with  pon,,.  „r 
Alexander.  The  deities  of  the  conquered  nations  were  treated  with  *'«*''"'ieii 
uniform  reverence,  the  sacrilegious  plunder  of  their  temples  pu- 
nished with  exemplary  severity  (4).  According  to  the  Grecian 
system,  their  own  gods  were  recognised  in  those  of  Egypt  and 
Asia  ;  they  were  called  by  Grecian  names  (5),  and  worshipped  with 
the  accustomed  offerings ;  and  thus  all  religious  differences  between 
Macedonian,  and  Syrian,  and  Egyptian,  and  Persian,  at  once 
vanished  away.  On  the  same  principle,  and  with  equal  sagacity,  ^f  p^^^^^ 
Rome,  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  aspired  to  enslave  the  mind  of 
those  nations  which  had  been  prostrated  by  her  arms.  The  gods  of 
the  subject  nations  were  treated  with  every  mark  of  respect :  some- 
times they  were  admitted  within  the  walls  of  the  conqueror,  as 
though  to  render  their  allegiance,  and  rank  themselves  in  peaceful 
subordination  under  the  supreme  divinity  of  the  Roman  Gradivus, 


(1)  There  is  a  curious  passage  in  Lydus  de  combined  with  his  natural  arrogance.  Herod 
Ostcntis,  a  Look  which  probably  contains  some  viii.  53, 

parts  of  the  ancient  ritual  of  Rome.  A  certain  (3)  This  was  most  likely  the  principle  of  the 
aspect  of  a  comet  not  merely  foretold  victory,  horrible  persecution  of  the  Jews  by  Antiochns 
but  the  passing  over  of  the  hostile  gods  to  the  Epiphaues,  though  a  kind  of  heathen  bigotry- 
side  of  the  Romans:  x-cti  ctunra,  Ss  to.  S'sist  seems  to  have  mingled  with  his  strange  cha- 
x.a.Ta^siiot'o-i  Touc  TTOAfM/occ,  ai(7Ti  ix.  racier.  1  Mace.  i.  41.  et  seqq.  2  Mace.  vi.  Diod. 
_  ~  _  /j"  ~  -  Sic.  xxxiv.  1.  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  p.  42. 
I  J  J  /^  .  .•  11  .^  (4).  Arrian,  lib.  VI.  p.  431.  439.  (bdit.  Amst. 
Lydus  de  Ostcntis,  lib.  12.  ,668.)  ;  Polyb.  v.  10. 

(2)  Such  was  the  conduct  of  Cambyses  in  (5}  Arrian,  lib.  iii.  p.  158.,  vii.  p.  464.,  and 
Egypt.  Xerxes  had,  before  his  Grecian  inva-  486.  Some  Persian  traditions,  perhaps,  represent 
sion,  shown  the  proud  intolerance  of  his  dispo-  Alexander  as  a  religious  persecutor;  but  these 
sition,  in  destroyiii;?  the  deities  of  the  Babylo-  are  of  no  authority  against  the  direct  statemeijl 
iiiaus,  and  slaying  their  priesthood  (Herod,  i.  of  the  Greek  liistorians.  The  Indian  religious 
183.,  and  Arrian,  vii.  19.) ;  though,  in  this  case,  usages,  and  the  conduct  of  some  of  their  faquirs, 
the  rapacity  which  fatally  induced  him  to  pillage  excited  the  wonder  of  the  Greeks, 

and  desecrate  the  temples  of  Greece  may   have 
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or  Ihe  Jupiier  of  Ihe  Capitol  (1);  lill,  at  length,  tliey  all  met  in  the 
amicable  synod  of  the  Pantheon,  a  representative  iissembly,  as  it 
were,  of  the  presiding  deities  of  all  nations,  in  Rome,  the  religious 
as  well  as  the  civil  capital  of  the  world  (2).  The  state,  as  Cicero 
shows  in  his  Book  of  Laws,  retained  the  power  of  declaring  what 
forms  of  religion  were  permitted  by  the  law  (licitae)(3)-,  but  this 
authority  was  rarely  exercised  with  rigour,  excepting  against  such 
foreign  superstitions  as  were  considered  pernicious  to  the  morals  of 
the  people,  in  earlier  times,  the  Dionysiac  (4) ;  in  later,  the  Isiac 
and  Serapic  rites  (5). 
ii.iiversai-  Christianity  proclaimed  itself  the  religion  not  of  family,  or  tribe, 
ch'ri^ti*an-  Of  Haliou,  but  of  universal  man.  It  admitted  within  its  pale,  on 
''y'  equal  terms,  all  ranks  and  all  races.  It  addressed  mankind  as  one 
brotherhood,  sprung  from  one  common  progenitor,  and  raised  to 
immortality  by  one  Redeemer.  In  this  respect  Christianity  might 
appear  singularly  adapted  to  become  the  religion  of  a  great  empire. 
At  an  earlier  period  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  it  would  have  en- 
countered obstacles  apparently  insurmountable,  in  passing  from 
one  province  to  another,  in  moulding  hostile  and  jealous  nations 
into  one  religious  community.  A  fiercer  fire  was  necessary  to  melt 
and  fuse  the  discordant  elements  into  one  kindred  mass,  before  its 
gentler  warmth  could  penetrate  and  permeate  the  whole  with  its 
vivifying  influence.  Not  only  were  the  circumstances  of  the  limes 
favourable  to  the  extensive  propagation  of  Christianity,  from  Ihe 
facility  of  intercourse  between  the  most  remote  nations,  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostile  movements,  and  the  uniform  system  of  internal 
police,  but  the  state  of  mankind  seemed  imperiously  to  demand 
the  introduction  of  a  new  religion,  to  satisfy  those  universal  pro- 
pensities of  human  nature,  which  connect  man  with  a  higher  order 
of  things.    Man,  as  history  and  experience  teach,  is  essentially  a 

(1)  Solere  Romanos  Ocos  omnes  urbiuin  su-  For  ihe  Grecian  custom  on  this  subject,  see 
perataruin  partiin  privatim  per  familias,  spar-  Thucyd.  iv.  98-  Philip,  the  king  of  Macedon, 
gere,  partim  publrce  consocrare.  Arnob.  iii.  38.       defeated  by  Flaminius  in  his  wars  with  the  Gre- 

It  was  a  grave  charge  against  Marcellus,  that,  cian   states,   paid   little   respect  to  the  temples. 

by   plundering  the  temples   in  Sicily,    he   had  His  admiral  Dic*archus  is  said  to  have  erected 

made  the  slate  an  object  of  jealousy  (  S7r/<^Go-  and  sacrificed  on  two  altarsto  Impiety  and  Law- 

vov),  because  not  only  men  but  gods  were  led  in  lessness, 'Ao-eCsj'a  and  nsipavo^ia.  This  fact 

triumph.  The  older  citizens  approved  rather  the  would  be  incredible  on  less  grave  authority  than 

conduct  of  Fabius  Maximus,  who  left  to  the  Ta-  '••a^  of  Polybius,  lib.  xviii.  37.    Ou  the  general 

rentines  their  offended  gods.  I'lut  Vit.  Marc.  respect  to  temples  in  war.  comp.  Grot,  de  Jur. 

(2)  According  to  Verrius  Flaccus,  cited  by  Bell,  et  Pac.  in,  12.  6. 

Pliny  (xxviii.  2.),  the  Romans  used  to  invoke  the  (3)  The  question  is  well  discussed  by  Jortin, 

tutelary  deity   of  every  place  which  ihey   be-  Discourses,   p.    53.  note.    Dionysius  Hal.  distin- 

seiged,  and  bribed  him  to  their  side  by  promis-  guishes  between   religions  permitted,  and  pub- 

ing  greater  honours.    Macrobius  has  a  copy  of  licly  received,  lib.  11   vol.i.p.  275.  edit.  Reiske. 

the  form  of  Evocation.  The  name  of  the  tutelar  /»>  i  • 

deity  of  Rome  was  a  secret.  Pliny,  Nat.  H.  iii.  5.  '^^^      '^''  """'•  '•*•  "  ^'^l''' 

Bayle,  Art.  Soranus.  Plut.  Quai'st.  Rom.    Note  on  (5)   r)aring  the  republic,   the  temples  of  Isis 

Hume's  Hist.  Nat.  Rel.    Essays,  p.  450.  '""I  Serapis  were  twice  ordered  to  be  destroyed, 

Roma  trinmphantis  quotiens  ducis  inrlita  currum  f?'?":."'-   •?    ^*'^-  ""V.P-  "^^^  '"''''  ^'J'  P"   "*' 

Plausibus  excepit,  toticns  altaiia  Diviim  V"'-  M'lx.  1.  3.  Prop.  11.  24      On  the  Roman  law 

Addidit,  et  spol lis  sibimet  nova  numina  fecit.  on    this   subject,    compare    Jortin,    Discourses, 

Pkhdektius.  p.  53.  Gibbon,  vol   i.  p.  55,  with  Wcnck's  note. 
Compare  Augustin  de  Cons.  Evang.  i.  Ig, 
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religious  being ;  there  are  certain  faculties  and  modes  of  thinking 
and  feeling  apparently  inseparable  from  his  mental  organisation, 
whicli  lead  him  irresistibly  (o  seek  some  communication  with  an- 
other and  a  higher  world.  But  at  the  present  juncture,  the  ancient 
religions  were  effete  :  they  belonged  lo  a  totally  different  stale  of 
civilisation  ;  though  they  retained  the  strong  hold  of  habit  and  in- 
terest on  different  classes  of  society,  yet  the  general  mind  was  ad- 
vanced beyond  them  5  they  could  not  supply  the  religious  neces- 
sities of  the  age.  Thus,  the  worlds,  peaceably  united  under  one 
temporal  monarchy,  might  be  compared  lo  a  vast  body  without  a 
soul  :  the  throne  of  the  human  mind  appeared  vacant ;  among  the 
rival  competitors  for  its  dominion,  none  advanced  more  than  claims 
local,  or  limited  to  a  certain  class.  Nothing  less  was  required  than 
a  religion  co-extensive  with  the  empire  of  Rome,  and  calculated  for 
the  advanced  state  of  intellectual  culture  :  and  in  Christianity  this 
new  element  of  society  was  found ;  which,  in  fact,  incorporating 
itself  with  manners,  usages,  and  laws,  has  been  the  bond  which  has 
held  together,  notwithstanding  the  internal  feuds  and  divisions, 
the  great  European  commonwealth-,  maintained  a  kind  of  federal 
relation  between  its  parts;  and  stamped  its  peculiar  character  on 
the  whole  of  modern  history. 

Christianity  announced  the  appearance  of  its  Divine  Author  as  the  Disso.i.i. 
era  of  a  new  moral  creation  5  and  if  we  take  our  stand,  as  it  were,  c-pfeKa 
on  the  isthmus  which  separates  the  ancient  from  the  modern  world,  religions. 
and  survey  the  state  of  mankind  before  and  after  the  introduction 
of  this  new  power  into  human  society,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  total  revolution  in  the  whole  aspect  of  the  world.  If 
from  this  point  of  view  we  look  upward,  we  see  the  dissociating 
principle  at  work  both  in  the  civil  and  religious  usages  of  mankind  ; 
the  human  race  breaking  up  into  countless  independent  tribes  and 
nations,  which  recede  more  and  more  from  each  other  as  they  gra- 
dually spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  in  some  parts,  as  we 
adopt  the  theory  of  the  primitive  barbarism  (1) ,  or  that  of  the  de- 
generacy of  man  from  an  earlier  state  of  culture,  either  remaining 
stationary  at  the  lowest  point  of  ignorance  and  rudeness,  or  sinking 
toil;  either  resuming  the  primeval  dignity  of  the  race,  or  rising 
gradually  to  a  higiier  state  of  civilisation.  A  certain  diversity  of  reli- 
gion follows  the  diversity  of  race,  of  people,  and  of  country.  In  no 
respect  is  the  common  nature  of  human  kind  so  strongly  indicated 

(1)  Tlie  notion  that  Iha  priiiicviil  stale  of  man  other's  views,  should   at  the  same   time   call  in 

was  altogether  barbarous  and    uncivilised,    so  question   this,    almost   established,   theorj'.    Dr. 

generally  prevalent  in  the  philosophy  of  the  two  \\  hatcley's  arftumcnt,    that  there  is  no  instance 

last  centuries  (for  Dryden's  line,  in   liistory  of  a  nation   self-raised  from   savage 

., ,  ,     ,         .,  I ifo,  is  very  strong.   1  have  been  much  struck  by 

Smce  wild  in  woods  tno  noble  savage  ran,  r     i-  .  i  i      •  i    ,   .  .  .     .l 

°  linuing  a  very  strong  and  lucid  statement  lo  the 

coutains  the  whole  theory  of   Rousseau^  has  en-  same  effect,  in  an  unpublished  lecture  of  the  lale 

countered  a  strong  reaction      It  is   remarkable  T.oid    SlowcU    (Sir    NNiiliam    .Scott),    delivered 

that  Niebnhr  in  Germany,  and  .4rchbishop  Wha-  vrlirn  profe.isor  of  Hislorv  at  Oxford, 

teley  in  this  country,  with  no  knowledge  of  each 
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US  in  (he  universality  of  sonne  kind  of  religion  5  in  no  respect  is  man 
so  various,  yet  so  much  the  same.  All  the  religions  of  antiquity, 
multiform  and  countless  as  they  appear,  may  be  easily  reduced  to 
certain  classes,  and,  independent  of  the  traditions  which  they  may 
possess  in  common,  throughout  the  whole,  reigns  something  like  a 
family  resemblance.  Whether  all  may  be  rightly  considered  as  de- 
pravations of  the  same  primitive  form  of  worship ;  whether  the 
human  mind  is  necessarily  confined  to  a  certain  circle  of  religious 
notions  ;  whether  the  striking  phenomena  of  the  visible  world,  pre- 
sented to  the  imagination  of  various  people  in  a  similar  state  of  ci- 
vilisation, will  excite  the  same  train  of  devotional  thoughts  and 
emotions, — the  philosophical  spirit,  and  extensive  range  of  inquiry, 
which  in  modern  times  have  been  carried  into  the  study  of  mytho- 
logy, approximate  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  the  religions  of 
the  most  remote  countries  (1).  Tiie  same  primary  principles  every- 
where appear,  modified  by  the  social  state,  the  local  circumstances, 
the  civil  customs,  the  imaginative  or  practical  character  of  the 
people.  Each  state  of  social  culture  has  its  characteristic  theology, 
self-adapted  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  people, 
and  coloured  in  some  degree  by  the  habits  of  life.  In  the  rudest  and 
most  savage  races  we  find  a  gross  superstition,  called  by  modern 
Feii.hisni.  foreign  writers,  Fetichism  (2),  in  which  the  shapeless  stone,  the 
meanest  reptile,  any  object  however  worthless  or  insignificant,  is 
consecrated  by  a  vague  and  mysterious  reverence,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  an  unseen  Being.  The  beneficence  of  this  deity  is  usually 
limited  to  supplying  the  wants  of  the  day,  or  to  influencing  the 
hourly  occurrences  of  a  life,  in  which  violent  and  exhausting  labour 
alternates  either  with  periods  of  sluggish  and  torpid  indolence,  as 
among  some  of  the  North  American  tribes  5  or,  as  among  the  Afri- 
cans, with  wild  bursts  of  thoughtless  merriment  (3).  This  Fetichism 
apparently  survived  in  more  polished  nations,  in  the  household 

(1)  The  best,  in  my  opinion,  and  most  com-  disguised  or  dissembled  its  advantages.  The  an- 

prehcnsive  work  on  the  ancient  religions,  is  the  cient  priestly  castes,  I  conceive,   attained  their 

(yet  unfinished)   translation   of  Creuzer's   Sym-  power  over  the  rest  of  their  race  by  their  ac- 

bolik,  by  M.  De  Guignaut,   Religions  de  I'Anti-  knowledged  superiority;  they  were  the  beuefac- 

fjuitp,  Paris,   1825.    18l>5.    It   is   far  superior   in  tors,   and    thence   the  rulers  of  their  peojile  :    to 

arrangement,  and  does  not  appear  to  me  so  ob-  retain  their  power,    as  the  people  advanced,  they 

stinately  wedded  to  the  symbolic  theory  as  the  resorted  to  every  means  of  keeping  men  in  igno- 

origina!  of  Creuzer.  The   Aglaophamus    of  Lo-  ranee  and  subjection,  and  so  degenerated   into 

beck,   as   might   be   expected  from    that  distin-  the  tyrants  of  the  human  mind.     At  all  events, 

guished  scholar,  is  full  of  profound  and  accurate  sacerdotal   domination    (and   here   M.   Constant 

erudition.     Yet  1  cannot  but  think  that  the  Ore-  would  have  agreed  with  us)  is  altogether  alien  to 

cian  polytheism  will  b<-  better  understood  when  genuine  Chri.stianity. 

considered  in  connection  wilh  the  other  religions  (2)  The   Fetiche  of  the  .African  is  the  Manitou 

of  antiquity,   than   as  an  entirely   independent  of  the  American  Indian.    The  word  Fetiche  was 

system;  and  surely  the  sarcastic  tone  in   which  first,  1  believe,  brought  into  general  u.se  in  the 

PI.  Lobeck   speaks  of  the  Orleiila!  studies  of  his  curious  volume  of  the  President  De  Brossts,  Du 

cotemporaries  is   unworthy  of  a  man  of  consnm-  Culte  des  Dieux  Ketiches.    The  word  was  formed 

mate  learning.    The  work  of  the   late  M.   Con-  by  the   traders  to  Africa,   from  the  Portuguese, 

slant,  Sur  la  Religion,  extensive  in  research,  in-  I-etisso,  chose  fee,  enchantce,  divine,  on  rendant 

genious  in  argument,  and  eloquent  In  style,  is  in  des  oracles.  De  Brosscs,  ]>.  18- 

tny,  perhaps  partial,  judgment,   vitiated  by  an  (3)  Hume   (History  of  Nat.  Religion)   argues 

hostility  to  every  kind  of  priesthood,  belter  8uit-  that  a  pure  and  philosophical  theism  could  never 

ed  to  the  philosophy  of  the  last  than  of  the  pre-  be  the  creed   of  a  barbarous  nation  snuggling 

^ent  century.  M.  Constant  has  plate:!  ihe  evilsof  with  want, 
sacerdotal  influence  in  the  strongesl    lighl,  and 
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gods,  perhaps  in  the  Teraphim,  and  in  the  sacred  stones  (the 
Koelylia),  which  were  thought  either  to  have  fallen  from  heavenj 
or  were  sanctified  by  immemorial  reverence. 

In  the  Oriental  pastoral  tribes,  Tsabaism  (1),  the  simpler  worship  xsabaUr 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  general  prevailed  ^  which  among  the 
agricultural  races  grew  up  into  a  more  complicated  system,  con- 
necting the  periodical  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon  with  the 
pursuits  of  husbandry.  It  was  Nature-worship,  simple  in  its  pri-  N.Murr 
mary  elements,  but  branching  out  into  mythological  fables,  rich  """'''''' 
and  diversified  in  proportion  to  the  poetic  genius  of  the  people. 
This  Nature-worship  in  its  simpler,  probably  its  earlier  form,  ap- 
pears as  a  sort  of  dualism,  in  which  two  great  antagonist  powers, 
the  creative  and  destructive,  Light  and  Darkness,  seem  contending 
for  the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  and,  emblematical  of  moral  good 
and  evil,  are  occupied  in  pouring  the  full  horn  of  fertility  and  bless- 
ing, or  the  vial  of  wrath  and  misery,  upon  the  human  race.  Sub- 
ordinate to,  or  as  a  modification  of,  these  two  conflicting  powers, 
most  of  the  Eastern  races  concurred  in  deifying  the  active  and  pas- 
sive powers  of  generation.  The  sun  and  the  earth,  Osiris  and  Isis, 
formed  a  second  dualism.  And  it  is  remarkable  how  widely,  almost 
universally  extended  throughout  the  earlier  world,  appears  the 
institution  of  a  solemn  period  of  mourning  about  the  autumnal,  and 
of  rejoicing  about  the  vernal,  equinox  (2).  The  suspension,  or  ap- 
parent extinction  of  the  great  (3)  vivifying  power  of  nature,  Osiris 
or  lacchus;  the  destitution  of  Ceres,  Isis,  or  the  Earth,  of  her  hus- 
band or  her  beautiful  daughter,  torn  in  pieces  or  carried  away  into 
their  realms  by  the  malignant  powers  of  darkness  5  their  re-ap- 
pearance in  all  their  bright  and  fertilising  energy ;  these,  under 
different  forms,  were  the  great  annual  fast  and  festival  of  the  early 
heathen  worship  (4).  But  the  poets  were  the  priests  of  this  Nature-  p„,.,s. 
worship ;  and  from  their  creative  imagination  arose  the  popular 
mythology,  which  gave  its  separate  deity  to  every  part  of  animate 
or  inanimate  being  ^  and,  departing  still  farther  from  the  primitive 
allegory,  and  the  symbolic  forms  under  which  the  phenomena  of 
the  visible  world  were  embodied,  wandered  into  pure  fiction  •,  till 
nature-worship  was  almost  supplanted  by  religious  fable  :  and  hence, 

(1)  The  astral  worship  of  the  East  is  ably  and  account  for  the  remarkable  similarity  between 
clearly  developed  in  an  Excursus  at  the  end  of  the  usages  of  so  many  distinct  nations  in  the  New 
Gesenius's  Isaiah.  World  as  well  as  the  Old,  in  Peru  and  Florida,  in 

(2)  Plutarch,  dc  Iside  et  Osiride  -.—^fliyig  Gaul  and  Britain,  as  in  India  and  Syria,  without 
TOV  Sfiv  o.^jvo.  A:''/^^V0C  Mh  X.A-  somesuchcommonorigin  See  Picart's  large  work 
,  /  j>  Q.'  r'  •  '  '  '.crenionies  et  Coutumcs  Rcligieuses,  Dow/m. 
Ost/dsiV,  i^if^Vi  i-  iy(rtyofiVa.i,  tot«  Compare  likewise  Dr.  Pritchard's  valuable 
^SV  HcLTluvctirfiou!  Tan  tf"'  avST^spceij  work  on  Egyptian  Mythology  ;  on  the  Deification 
/£ax;^f  yoVTSC  u.VTa  TlKoua-i.  TlcK^Kiiyivtc  of  the  Active  and  Passive  Powers  of  Generation  ; 
^i  y.a.rra.^i'iaax,  kx'>  xa9j/p>vi/3-9*.  yn-  H'e  """j^g-'  »/  the  «"»  and  the  Earth,  p.  O).. 
,    "          v          .,     ,         '      i\          '  and  pp.  62 — 75. 

/Uaivoc,  n/ioc  &e  ctviXf scoai  ipa.a>cnvai. 

(3)  Bnhlcn  (das   Alte   Indien.  p.  139    et  seq.)  (*)  r""""  ''"■l'^  •''"'<■  "'o'*-  """"  "Jiscrimine,  vita 
„:„_,  _  i„„      ..  ,      f  ,,           r    .■      I        r  ,1       ,  In  specum  conversa,  operuin  ratione  carebal, 

gives  a  long    list  of  these    festivals   of  the   sun.  ^^  slupefacta  novo  pendebat  lumine  raundi. 

Lobeck    (i.   690.)    would   altogether    deny  ibcir  Turn  velut  amh.H!  ma:i,:ns.  mm  Ucta  re„nu. 

symbolical  character.   It  is  difticull,  however,  to  Sidcribtis.  etc.  Maml.  i.  (.- 


taste. 
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by  a  natural  transition,  those  wlio  discerned  God  in  every  thing, 
multiplied  every  separate  part  of  creation  into  a  distinct  divinity. 
The  mind  fluctuated  between  a  kind  of  vague  and  unformed  pan- 
tlieism,  the  deification  of  the  whole  of  nature,  or  its  animation  by 
one  pervading  power  or  soul,  and  the  deification  of  every  object 
which  impressed  the  mind  with  awe  or  admiration  (1).  While  every 
nation,  every  tribe,  every  province,  every  town,  every  village,  every 
family,  had  its  peculiar,  local,  or  tutelar  deity,  there  was  a  kind  of 
common  neutral  ground  on  which  they  all  met,  a  notion  that  the 
gods  in  their  collective   capacity  exercised  a  general  controlling 
providence  over  the  affairs  of  men,  interfered,  especially  on  great 
occasions,  and,  though  this  belief  was  still  more  vague  and  more 
inextricably  involved  in  fable,  administered  retribution  in  another 
stale  of  being.  And  thus  even  the  common  language  of  the  most 
polytheistic  nations  approached  to  monotheism  (2). 
I'liestiy       Wherever,  indeed,  there  has  been  a  great  priestly  caste,  less  oc- 
cupied with  the  daily  toils  of  life,  and  advanced  beyond  the  mass  of 
the  people,  the  primitive   nature-worship  has  been    perpetually 
brought  back,  as  it  were,  to  its  original  elements :  and,  witliout 
disturbing  the  popular  mythological  religion,  furnished  a  creed  to 
the  higher  and  more  thinking  part  of  the  community,  less  wild  and 
extravagant  (3).  In  Persia  the  Magian  order  retained  or  acquired 
something  like  a  pure  theism,  in  which  the  Supreme  Deity  was  re- 
presented under  the  symbol  of  the  primal  uncreated  fire  5  and  their 
Nature-worship,  under  the  form  of  the  two  conflicting  principles, 
preserved  much  more  of  its  original  simplicity  than  in  most  other 
countries.  To  the  influence  of  a  distinct  sacerdotal  order  may  be 
traced  (4),  in  India,  the  singular  union  of  the  sublimest  allegory, 

(l)  Some  able  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  magnus  est,  et  Deus  verus  est,  et  si  Deus  dederit. 
reverse  of  tliis  was  the  case— that  the  variety  Vulgi  i$te  naturalis  serrao  est,  an  Christiani  con- 
was  the  primary  belief;  the  simplifieation  the  fitentis  oratio?"  Min.  Fel.  (Iclavius.  The  same 
work  of  a  lalcr  and  more  intellectual  age.  On  thought  may  be  found  in  Cyprian,  de  Van.  Idol., 
this  point  A.  W.  Schlegel  observes,  "  The  more  I  and  Tertullian,  Apolog. 

investigate  the  ancient  history  of  the  world,  the  (3)  This  is  nowhere  more  openly  professed 
liiure  I  am  convinced  that  the  civilised  nations  than  in  China.  The  early  Jesuit  missionaries  as- 
set out  from  a  purer  worship  of  the  Supreme  sert  that  the  higher  class  (the  literatornm  secta) 
Being  ;  that  the  magic  power  of  Nature  over  the  despised  the  idolatry  of  the  vulgar.  One  of  the 
imagination  of  the  successive  human  races,  first,  chargcsagainst  the  Christians  was  their  teaching 
at  a  later  period,  produced  polytheism,  and,  the  worship  of  one  God,  which  they  had  full  li- 
finally,  altogether  obscured  the  more  spiritual  berty  to  worship  themselves,  to  the  common /^eo^/c 
religious  notions  in  the  popular  belief  ;  while  the  — "  Non  a;que  placere,  rudem  plebeculam  rerum 
wise  alone  preserved  within  the  sanctuary  the  novarum  cupiditate,  coeli  Dominum  vonera.i." 
primeval  secret.  Hence  mythology  appears  to  me  Trigault,  Exped  in  Sinas,  pp.  438 — 575. 
the  last  developed  and  most  changeable  part  of  (4)  "  The  learned  brahmins  adore  one  God, 
the  old  religion.  The  divergence  of  the  various  without  form  or  quality,  eternal,  unchangeable, 
mythologies,  therefore,  proves  nothing  against  and  occupying  all  space  :  but  they  carefully  con- 
the  descent  of  the  religions  from  a  common  fine  these  doctrines  to  their  own  schools,  as  dan- 
source.  The  mythologies  might  he  locally  formed,  gorous;  and  teach  in  public  a  religion,  in  which, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  climate  or  soil;  in  supposed  compliance  with  the  infirmities  and 
it  is  impossible  to  mistake  this  with  regard  to  passions  of  human  nature,  the  deity  is  brought 
the  Egyptian  m\ths."  Schlegel,  p.  16.  Preface  to  more  to  a  level  with  our  prejudices  and  wants. 
Pritchard's  Egyptian  Mythology.  My  own  views.  The  incomprehensible  attributes  ascribed  to  him 
•  considering  the  question  in  a  purely  historical  are  invested  with  sensible  and  oven  human 
light,  coincide  with  those  of  M.  Schlegel.  forms.  Thc^nind,  lost  in  meditation,  and  fatigued 
(2)  This  is  strikingly  expressed  by  a  Christian  in  the  pursuit  of  something,  which,  being  di- 
writer: — "  Audio  vulgns  cum  ad  ccclum  manus  vested  of  all  sensible  qualities,  suffers  the 
(endunt,  nihil  aliud  quam  Deum  dicnnt,  ct  Deus  thoughls  to  wander  without   finding  a   resting- 
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and  a  sorl  of  lofty  poetical  religious  philosophy,  with  Ihe  most 
monstrous  and  incoherent  superstitions  ^  and  the  appearance  of  the 
profound  political  religion  of  Egypt  in  strange  juxta-posilion  with 
the  most  debasing  Fetichism,  the  worship  of  reptiles  and  vegeta- 
bles (1). 

From  this  Nature-worship  arose  Ihe  beautiful  anthropomorphism  Amhropo- 
of  the  Greeks,  of  which  the  Homeric  poetry,  from  its  extensive  and  "Zf^T 
lasting  popularity,  may  in  one  sense  be  considered  the  parent.  The  cheeks. 
primitive  traditions  and  the  local  superstitions  of  the  different  races 
were  moulded  together  in  tiiese  songs,  which,  disseminated  through- 
out Greece,  gave  a  kind  of  federal  character  to  the  religion  of  which 
liiey  were,  in  some  sorl,  the  sacred  books.  But  the  genius  of  the 
people  had  already  assumed  its  bias :  few,  yet  still  some,  vestiges 
remain  in  Homer  of  the  earlier  theogonic  fables  (2).  Conscious,  as 
it  were,  and  prophetic  of  their  future  pre-eminence  in  all  that  con- 
slitulcs  the  physical  and  mental  perfection  of  our  race,  this  wonder- 
ful people  conformed  their  religion  to  themselves.  The  cumbrous 
and  multiform  idol,  in  which  wisdom,  or  power,  or  fertility,  were 
represeiised  by  innumerable  lieads  or  arms,  or  breasts,  as  in  the 
Ephesian  Diana,  was  refined  into  a  being,  only  distinguished  from 
human  nature  by  its  preterhuman  development  of  the  noblest  physi- 
cal qualities  of  man.  The  imagination  here  took  another  and  a 
nobler  course  •,  it  threw  an  ideal  grandeur  and  an  unearthly  loveli- 
ness over  the  human  form,  and  by  degrees  deities  became  men,  and 
men  deities,  or,  as  the  distinction  between  the  godlike  (  B-toitKi>,os ) 
and  the  divine  (  3-e7fls-)  became  more  indistinct,  were  united  in  the 
intermediate  form  of  heroes  and  demi-gods.  The  character  of  the 
people  here,  as  elsewhere,  operated  on  the  religion ;  the  religion 
re-acted  on  the  popular  character.  The  religion  of  Greece  was  the 
religion  of  Ihe  Arts,  the  Games,  the  Theatre  ;  it  was  that  of  a  race, 
living  always  in  public,  by  whom  the  corporeal  perfection  of  man 
liad  been  carried  to  the  highest  point.  In  no  other  country  would 

jjlace,  is  happy,  Uiey  tell  us,  to  have  an  object  the  original  undisturbed  Fetichism  of  the  pri- 
on which  human  feelings  and  human  senses  may  milive  and  barbarous  African  race.  (Compare 
again  find  repose.  To  give  a  metaphysical  deity  Von  Hammer,  Gcschichte  der  Assassinen,  p.  57.) 
to  ignorant  and  sensual  men,  absorbed  in  the  On  the  whole,  1  prefer  this  theory  to  that  of  Ci- 
cares  of  supporting  animal  existence,  and  en-  cero  (Nat.  Deor.  i.  36.),  that  it  was  derived  from 
tangled  in  the  impediments  of  matter,  would  be  mere  usefulness  ;  to  the  political  reason  suggested 
to  condemn  them  to  atheism.  Such  is  the  mode  by  Plutarch  (de  Isid.  et  Osir.) ;  to  that  of  I'or- 
in  which  the  brahmins  excnse  the  gross  idolatry  phyry  (de  .Vbst.  iv.  9),  which,  however,  is 
of  their  religion."  William  ErsUine,  Bombay  adopted,  and,  1  think,  made  more  probable  by 
Transactions,  i.  199.  Compare  Colehrooke,  Asiat.  Dr.  Pritchard  in  his  Egyptian  Mythology,  from 
Res.  vii.  279.  ;  ami  other  quotations  in  Bohlen,  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  into  beasts;  of 
Das  Alte  Indien,  i.  153.,  which  indeed  might  be  Marsham  and  Warburlon,  from  hieroglyphics; 
multiplied  without  end.  Mr.  Mil!  (Hist,  of  India),  of  Lucian  (de  Astrol.)  and  Dupuis,  from  the  con- 
among  the  ablest  and  most  uncompromising  op-  nection  with  astronomy  ;  or,  fin.dly,  that  of  Boh- 
ponents  of  the  high  view  of  Indian  civilisation,  len  (Das  AUe  Indien,  i.  186),  who  traces  its  ori- 
appears  to  me  not  to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  gin  to  the  consecration  of  particular  animals  to 
this  point.  particular  deities  among  their  Indian  ance.slors. 
(I)  Heeren  has  conjectured,  with  his  usual  in-  (2)  Nothing  can  be  more  groundless  or  iin- 
geimity,  or  rather  perliaps  has  adopted  from  De  successful  than  the  attempt  of  later  writers  to 
Brosses,  the  theory,  that  the  higher  part  of  Ihc  frame  an  allegorical  sy.stem  out  of  Homer;  Ihe 
Ugypliau  religion  was  that  of  a  foreign  and  do-  liistory  and  design  of  this  change  are  admirablv 
minant   caste;  the  worship  of  plants  and   brutes,  traced  by  l.obcck,  Aglaophanius,  i.  158. 
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the  legislator  have  taken  under  his  protection  the  physical  confor- 
mation, in  some  cases  the  procreation,  in  all  the  development  of  the 
bodily  powers  by  gymnastic  education  5  and  it  required  the  most 
consummate  skill  in  the  sculptor  to  preserve  the  endangered  pre- 
eminence of  the  gods,  in  whose  images  were  embodied  the  perfect 
models  of  power  and  grace  and  beauty  (1). 

Ifhome  '^'^^  religion  of  Rome  was  political  and  military  (2).  Springing 
originally  from  a  kindred  stock  to  that  of  earlier  Greece,  the  rural 
Gods  of  the  first  cultivators  of  Italy  (3),  it  received  many  of  its  rites 
from  that  remarkable  people,  the  Etruscans ;  and  rapidly  adapted 
itself,  or  was  forced  by  the  legislator  into  an  adaptaUon  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people  (4).  Mars  or  Gradivus  was  the  divine  ancestor 
of  the  race  (5).  The  religious  calendar  was  the  early  history  of  the 
people ;  a  large  part  of  the  festivals  was  not  so  much  the  celebration 
of  the  various  deities,  as  the  commemoration  of  the  great  events 
in  their  annals  (6).  The  priesthood  was  united  with  the  highest 
civil  and  military  offices  •,  and  the  great  occupation  of  Roman  wor- 
ship seems  to  have  been  to  secure  the  stability  of  her  constitution, 
and  slill  more,  to  give  a  religious  character  to  her  wars,  and  infuse 
a  religious  confidence  of  success  into  her  legionaries.  The  great 
office  of  the  diviners,  whether  augurs  or  aruspices,  was  to  choose 
the  fortunate  day  of  battle;  the  Fetiales,  religious  officers,  de- 
nounced war  :  the  standards  and  eagles  possessed  a  kind  of  sanctity; 
the  eagle  was  in  fact  a  shrine  (7).  The  altar  had  its  place  in  the 
centre  of  the  camp,  as  the  ark  of  God  in  that  of  the  Israehtes.  The 
Triumph  may  be  considered  as  the  great  religious  ceremony  of  the 
nation;  the  god  Terminus,  who  never  receded,  was,  as  it  were,  the 
deified  ambition  of  Rome.  At  length  Rome  herself  was  imper- 
sonated and  assumed  her  rank  in  heaven,  as  it  were  the  representa- 
tive of  the  all-conquering  and  all-ruling  republic. 

Moral  Eie-     Thcrc  was  a  stronger  moral  element  in  the  Roman  religion, 

inent  of  "  <^  / 

Bomnn    than  lu  that  of  Greece  (8).    In  Greece  the  gods  had  been  repre- 

Rt'ligion. 

(1 )  Maiimus  Tyrius  (Dissert,  viii.)  defends  the  (5)  Et  tamcn  ante  omnes  Martem  coluere  priores, 
anthropomorphism   of  the  Greeks,   and   distin-  Hoc  dedcrat  studiis  bellica  turba  suis. 
guishes  it  from  the  symbolic  worship  of  barba-  Aftei  reciting  the  national  deities  of  other  cities, 
rians,   "  If  the  soul  of  man   is   the  nearest   and  the  religious  poet  of  Rome  proceeds, 

most  like  to  God,  God  would  not   have   enclosed  ^ars  Latio  venerandus  erat;  quia  prasidet  arinis. 

in  an  unworthy  tabernacle  that  which  bears   the  Anna  ferse  genti  remque  decusque  dab.mt. 

closest  resemblance  to  himself."  Hence  he  argues  Ovid,  Fasti,  iii.  97. 

that  God  ouRht  to  be  represented  under  the  uo-  ^^^  ^^^,^  ^^^  ^,^^^  ^^        ,j,^             ,hid. 

blest  form,  that  of  man.  ,   ,    „                 ,                    .          p  „                 j     r 

(2)  DionysinsHalicarn  compares  the  grave  and  (.6).  Compare  the  proportion  of  Roman  and  of 
serious  character  ofthe  Roman  as  contrasted  with  TcUgwas  legend  in  the  Fasti  of  Ov.d.  See,  hke- 
the  Greek  religion.  The  Romans  rejected  many  of  wise.  Constant,  1.  21,  etc.  ^  /•  -  J^' 
the  more  obscene  and  monstrous  fables  of  the  (7)  Oya.l>  aJTrof  a)V0^.«o-//6V0C  {i<TTl  it 
Greeks.  But  it  is  as  part  of  the  civil  polity  that  veac  y.tx.f(j()  Kul  5V  tliiio)  steTOC  ^(^p^o'Ot/c 
he  chieliy  admires  the  Roman  religion,  lib.  ii.  lyiS'pUTa.l,  Dion.  Cass.  xl.  c.  18.  Gibbon,  i.  16. 
•^•7-,     ,  Moylc's  Works,  ii.  86.  Compare  Tac.  Ann.  i.  39. 

(3)  rhePalilia  and  other  rural  rites.  The  sta-  >  ^^^  distinction  between  the  Roman  and 
tucs  ofthe  goddesses  Seja  and  Segesta,  of  seed  o^eek  religions  is  drawn  with  singidar  felicity  ii, 
and  of  harvest  stood  in  the  great  Circus  m  the  supplemental  (in  my  opinion  the  most 
timeofl'liny   _n   N.xv.n.  2^  valuable  and  original  .  but  unfortunately,  unii- 

(1)  llcau  ort  s  Ropubhquo  Roma.ne,  b   ,    ch  5.  j^^^  ^^,^,,_^^  J  j,    ;;„„s,3nt,  Du  Polyth^isme 

i.ompare   tlie  recent   and  valuable  work  0;  Wal- 
<er,  Geschichte  des  Ri'inlschcn  Rtchts,  p.  177-  Ro'"^!"- 
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senled,  in  their  collective  capacity,  as  the  avengers  of  great  crimes; 
a  kind  of  general  retributive  justice  was  assigned  to  them  5  they 
guarded  the  sanctity  of  oaths.  But  in  the  better  days  of  the  repu- 
blic, Rome  had,  as  it  were,  deified  her  own  virtues.  Temples  arose 
to  Concord,  to  Faith,  to  Constancy,  to  Modesty  (Pudor),  to  Hope. 
The  Penates,  the  household  deities,  became  the  guardians  of  do- 
mestic happiness.  Venus  Yerticordia  presided  over  the  purity  of 
domestic  morals  (1),  and  Jupiter  Stalor  over  courage,  liut  the  true 
national  character  of  the  Roman  theology  is  most  remarkably 
shown  in  the  various  temples,  and  various  attributes  assigned  to 
the  good  Fortune  of  the  city,  who  might  appear  the  Deity  of  Pa- 
triotism (2).  Even  Peace  was  at  length  received  among  the  gods  of 
Rome.  And  as  long  as  the  worship  of  the  heart  continued  to  sanc- 
tify these  impersonations  of  human  virtues,  their  adoration  tended 
to  maintain  the  lofty  moral  tone  •,  but  as  soon  as  that  was  with- 
drawn, or  languished  into  apathy,  the  deities  became  cold  abstrac- 
tions, without  even  that  reality  which  might  appear  to  attach  itself 
to  the  other  gods  of  the  city  :  their  temples  stood,  their  rites  were 
perhaps  solemnised,  but  they  had  ceased  to  command,  and  no  longer 
received  the  active  veneration  of  the  people.  What,  in  fact,  is  the 
general  result  of  the  Roman  religious  calendar,  half  a  year  of  which 
is  described  in  the  Fasti  of  Ovid?  There  are  festivals  founded  on 
old  Italian  and  on  picturesque  Grecian  legends-,  others  commemo- 
rative of  the  great  events  of  the  heroic  days  of  the  republic;  others 
instituted  in  base  flattery  of  the  ruling  dynasty,  one  ceremonial  only, 
that  of  the  Manes  (3),  which  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  another  life, 
and  that  preserved  as  it  were  from  pride,  and  as  a  memorial  of  older 
times.  Nothing  can  show  more  strongly  the  nationality  of  the  Ro- 
man religion,  and  its  almost  complete  transmutation  from  a  moral 
into  a  political  power  (4). 

Amidst  all  this  labyrinth,  we  behold  the  sacred  secret  of  the  di-  "^|'p^^^ 
vine  Unity,  preserved  inviolate,  though  sometimes  under  the  most  Jew,. 
adverse  circumstances,  and,  as  it  were,  perpetually  hovering  on 
the  verge  of  extinction,  in  one  narrow  district  of  the  world,  the 
province  of  Palestine.  Nor  is  it  there  the  recondite  treasure  of  a 
high  and  learned  caste,  or  the  hardly  worked-out  conclusion  of  the 
thinking  and  philosophical  few,  but  the  plain  and  distinct  ground- 
work of  the  popular  creed.  Still,  even  there,  as  though  in  its  earlier 
period,  the  yet  undeveloped  mind  of  man  was  unfit  for  Ihe  recep- 
tion, or  at  least  for  the  preservation  of  this  doctrine,  in  its  perfect 

(1)  The  most  virtuous    woman   in   Rome  was  Pro  magna  teste  vetustas 
chosen  to  dedicate  her  statue,  Val.  Max.  viii.  15.  Crcditur  :  acceptam  parce  movere  fidem. 

(2)  Constant,  i.  16.  ^'"'''  '"■  "'' 

(3)  II.    533.  The  l.emuri.,  (Kemurln)  were  in-  ^^^  ^^^  ^,._^  description  of  Ma;eslas  (Fasti, 
tsiefc         ''''^''"'"'                                           ''  V.  25-52),  «ho  becomes  at  the  end  the  tutelar 

„'■,■,  ,  ■        1-  ,      (teitv   of  till-  senate  and  matrons,  and   presides 

Uvifl  apuhes  on  another  occasion  his  general  .i     .  ■         u      id   _ 

_..:...  over  the  triumiihs  of  Borne. 

maxim  * 
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spiritual  purity^  as  though  Ihe  Deity  condescended  to  the  capacities 
of  the  age,  and  it  were  impossible  for  the  divine  nature  to  maintain 
its  place  in  the  mind  of  man,  without  some  visible  representative; 
a  kind  of  symbolic  worship  still  enshrines  the  one  great  God  of  the 
Mosaic  religion.  There  is  a  striking  analogy  between  the  Shech- 
inah(l)  or  luminous  appearance  which  "  dwelt  between  the  che- 
rumbim,"  and  the  pure  immaterial  fire  of  the  Theism,  which  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  Hebrew,  that  of  the  early  Persians.  Yet 
even  here  likewise  is  found  the  great  indelible  distinction  between 
the  religion  of  the  ancient  and  pf  the  modern  world;  the  characte- 
ristic, which  besides  the  general  practice  of  propitiating  the  Deity, 
usually  by  animal  sacrifices,  universally  prevails  in  the  prae-Chris- 
lian  ages.  The  physical  predominates  over  the  moral  character  of 
God  under  thc  Deity.  God  is  Powerin  the  old  religion,  he  is  Loue  under  the 
and"iie  iGw.  Nor  docs  his  pure  and  essential  spirituality,  in  the  more 
"^gion!"  complete  faith  of  the  gospel,  attach  itself  to,  or  exhibit  itself  under 
any  form.  "God,"  says  the  divine  author  of  Christianity,  "is  a 
Spirit,  and  they  thai  worship  him,  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth."  In  the  early  Jewish  worship,  it  was  the  physical  power 
of  the  Deity,  which  was  presented  to  the  mind  of  Ihe  worshipper  : 
he  was  their  temporal  king,  the  dispenser  of  earthly  blessings, 
famine  and  plenty,  drought  and  rain,  discomfiture  or  success  in 
war.  The  miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  in 
the  earlier  books,  are  amplifications,  as  it  were,  or  new  directions 
ofthe  powers  of  nature;  as  if  the  object  were  to  show  that  the  deities 
of  other  nations  were  but  subordinate  and  obedient  instruments  in 
the  hand  of  the  great  self-existent  being,  the  Jehovah  of  Jewish 
worship. 

Yet,  when  it  is  said  that  thc  physical  rather  than  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  Deity  predominated,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
latter  was  altogether  excluded.  It  is  impossible  entirely  to  disso- 
ciate the  notion  of  moral  government  from  that  belief,  or  that  pro- 
pensity to  believe,  in  the  existence  of  a  God  implanted  in  the  hu- 
man mind;  and  religion  was  too  useful  an  ally,  not  to  be  called  in 
to  confirm  the  consciously  imperfect  authority  of  human  law.  But 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  nearer  the  nation  ap- 
proaches to  barbarism,  (he  childhood  ofthe  human  race,  the  more 
earthly  are  the  conceptions  of  the  Deity;  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
divine  nature  seems  gradually  to  develope  itself  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind.  It  is  at  first,  as  in  Egypt  and  India,  the 
prerogative  of  the  higher  class;  the  vulgar  are  left  to  their  stocks 
and  their  stones,  Iheir  animals  and  their  reptiles.  In  the  republican 
slates  of  Greece,  thc  intellectual  aristocracy  of  the  philosophers, 

(l)  Even  if  llic  notion  of  a  visible  Sbecliinah  veil,  in  the  unapproacliable  Holy  of  Holler;  and 

was  of  .T  later  period,  (note  to  Heber's  Hampton  (lie   imagination   would  thus  be  even  more  pow- 

l.ectures,  p.  278);  fioil  was  universaiiy  believed  erfullv  excited  than  by  a  visible  symbol, 
to  have  a  loeal  and  personal  residence  behind  the 
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guarded  by  no  such  legally  established  dislinclion,  rarely  dared 
openly  to  assert  their  superiority  ;  but  concealed  their  more  ex- 
tended views  behind  a  prudential  veil,  as  a  secret  or  esoteric  doc- 
trine, and  by  studious  conformity  to  the  national  rites  and  cere- 
monies. .  .  ^  .V.         ,• 

Gradually,  however,  as  the  period  approaches,  in  which  the  reli-  Prepara^ 
gion  of  civilisation  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  great  drama  of  ..eTReH- 
human  life,  as  we  descend  nearer  towards  the  point  of  separation  "i;*;;;;;;,'," 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  the  human  mind  appears  woria. 
expanding.    Polytheism  is  evidently  relaxing  its  hold  upon  all 
classes  :  the  monarch  maintains  his  throne,  not  from  the  deep  - 
rooted,  or  rational,  or  conscientious  loyalty  of  his  subjects,  but 
from  the  want  of  a  competitor;  because  mankind  were  habituated 
to  a  government  which  the  statesman  thought  it  might  be  danger- 
ous, and  the  philosopher,  enjoying  perfect  toleration,  and  rather 
proud  of  his  distinctive  superiority,  than  anxious  to  propagate  his 
opinions  throughout  the  world,  did  not  think  it  worth  while,  at  the 
hazard  of  popular  odium,  to  disturb. 

Judaism  gave  manifest  indications  of  a  preparation  for  a  more  Among 
essentially  spiritual,  more  purely  moral  faith.  The  symbolic  pre- ^''^J^-^'- 
sence  of  the  Deity  (according  to  their  own  tradition  (1)  ceased  with 
the  temple  of  Solomon;  and  the  heathen  world  beheld  with  aston- 
ishment a  whole  race  whose  deity  was  represented  under  no  visible 
form  or  likeness.  The  conqueror  Pompey,  who  enters  the  violated 
temple,  is  filled  with  wonder  at  finding  the  sanctuary  without  image 
or  emblem  of  the  presiding  deity  (2)-,  the  poet  describes  them  as  wor- 
shipping nothing  but  the  clouds  and  the  divinity  that  fills  the 
Heaven  (3)-,  the  philosophic  historian,  whose  profounder  mind 
seems  struggling  with  hostile  prejudices,  defines  with  his  own  ini- 
mitable compression  of  language,  the  doctrine  to  the  subhmily  of 
which  he  has  closed  his  eyes.  "  The  worship  of  the  Jews  is  purely 
mental ;  they  acknowledge  but  one  God.— and  that  God  supreme  and 
eternal' neither  changeable,  nor  perishable  (4)".  The  doctrine  of 
another  life  (which  derived  no  sanction  from  the  Law,  and  was  natu- 
rally obscured  by  the  more  immediate  and  intelligible  prospect  of 
temporal  rewards  and  punishments,)  dawns  in  the  prophetic  writings; 
and  from  the  apocryphal  books  and  from  Josephus,  as  well  as  from 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  clearly  appears  to  have  become 
incorporated  with  the  general  sentiment.  Retribution  in  another 
life  has  already  taken  the  place  of  the  immediate  or  speedy  aveng- 
ing or  rewarding  providence  of  the  Deity  in  the  land  of  Canaan  (5). 
Judaism  however  only  required  to  expand  with  the  expansion 

(0  Hisl.  of  the  Jews.  ii.  10.  g"'<t-  -  Summum  ilh.d  et  sternum,  neque  urn- 

(2)  lb   ii    70  labile,  nequc  intcntiirum.  lac.  Hist.  v.  5. 

(3)  Nil  pra-ler  nubes  et  cocli  niimeo  adorant.         (5)  See  Cbap.  11.,  in  which  Uiis  question  is  re 
Juv.  xiv.  97-  suined. 

(i)  Judxi  mentvsoUi,  unuinque  luimen  intelli- 
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Effects  of 
progress 
of  know- 
lc(l:;c  up- 
on poly- 
tlicism. 


Bpncfipial, 


of  the  human  mind;  its  sacred  records  had  preserved  in  its  original 
simplicity  the  notion  of  the  Divine  Power  ^  the  pregnant  definitions 
of  the  one  great  self-existing  Being,  the  magnificent  poetical  am- 
plifications of  his  might  and  providence  were  of  all  ages  :  they 
were  eternal  poetry,  because  they  were  eternal  truth.  If  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  Divine  nature  was  more  obscurely  intimated,  and,  in 
this  respect,  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  local  or  national  Deity, 
whose  love  was  confined  to  the  chosen  people,  and  displayed  itself 
chiefly  in  the  beneficence  of  a  temporal  sovereign  :  yet  nothing 
was  needed  but  to  give  a  higher  and  more  extensive  sense  to  those 
types  and  shadows  of  universal  wisdom-,  and  improvement  which 
the  tendency  of  Ihe  age  manifestly  required  5  and  which  the  Jews 
themselves,  especially  the  Alexandrian  school,  had  already  at- 
tempted, by  allegorising  the  whole  annals  of  their  people,  and 
extracting  a  profound  moral  meaning  from  all  the  circumstances 
of  their  extraordinary  history  (1). 

But  the  progress  of  knowledge  was  fatal  to  the  popular  religion 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  awe-struck  imagination  of  the  older  race, 
which  had  listened  with  trembling  belief  to  Ihe  wildest  fables,  the 
deep  feeling  of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  which  uniting  with 
national  pride,  had  assembled  adoring  multitudes  before  the  Par- 
thenon or  the  Jove  of  Phidias,  now  gave  place  to  cold  and  sober 
reason.  Poetry  had  been  religion — religion  was  becoming  mere 
poetry.  Humanizing  the  Deity,  and  bringing  it  too  near  the  earth, 
naturally  produced,  in  a  less  imaginative  and  more  reflecting  age, 
that  familiarity  which  destroys  respect.  When  man  became  more 
acquainted  with  his  own  nature,  the  less  was  he  satisfied  with  deities 
cast  in  his  own  mould.  In  some  respects  the  advancement  of  ci- 
vilisation had  no  doubt  softened  and  purified  the  old  religions  from 
their  savage  and  licentious  tendencies.  Human  sacrifices  had 
ceased  (2),  or  had  retired  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Germany,  or  to 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  (3).  Though  some  of  the  secret  rites  were 


(1)  Philo  wrote  for  the  unbelievers  among  his 
own  people,  and  to  conciliate  the  Greeks.  (De 
Conf.  Linguar.  vol.  i.  p.  405.)  The  same  prin- 
ciple which  among  the  heathens  gave  rise  to  the 
system  of  Euhemertis,  who  resolved  all  mytho- 
logy into  history,  and  that  of  the  other  philoso- 
phers who  attempted  to  reduce  it  to  allegory,  in- 
duced Philo,  and  no  doubt  his  predecessor  Aris- 
tobulus,  thus  to  endeavour  to  accommodate  the 
Mosaic  history  to  an  incredulous  age,  and  to 
blend  .Judaism  and  Platonism  into  one  harmo- 
nious system- 

(2)  Human  sacrifices  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
occur  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Grecian  history. 
According  to  Plutarch,  Vit.  Arist  9.  and  Vit. 
Themistoclis,  three  sons  of  S.-indauke,  sister  of 
Ihe  king  of  Persia,  were  offered,  in  obedience  to 
an  oracle,  to  Bacchus  Omestes.  The  bloodstained 
altar  of  Diana  of  Tauris  was  placed  by  the  trage- 
dians in  a  barbarous  region.  Prisoners  were  so- 
metimes slain  on  the  tombs  of  warriors  in  much 
later  times,  as  in  the  Homeric  age,  even  on  that 


of  Philopoemen.  Pint  Vit.  Philop.  c.  21.  Compare 
Tscbirner,  Kail  des  Heidenthums,  p.  34. 

Octavius  is  said  (Suet.  Vit.  Octav.)  to  have  sa- 
crificed 300  Perugian  captives  on  an  altar  sacred 
to  the  deified  Julius  (Divo  Julio).  This  may  be 
considered  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  the  age  of 
proscriptions  taking  for  once  a  more  solemn  and 
religious  form.  As  to  the  libation  of  the  blood  of 
the  gladiators,  (see  Tertullian,  Apolog.  c.  9. 
Scorpiac,  7.  Cyprian,  De  Spectaculis.  Compare 
Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  Lactant.  1 — 21.)  I  should 
agree  with  M.  Constant  in  ascribing  this  cere- 
mony to  the  barbarity  of  the  Roman  amusements 
rather  ihan  to  their  religion.  All  public  spec- 
tacles were,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  degree  religious 
ceremonies  ;  but  the  gladiators  were  ihu  victims 
of  the  sanguinary  pleasures  of  the  Roman  people, 
not  slain  in  honour  of  their  gods.  Constant,  iv. 
335.  Tschirner,  p.  45. 

(3)  Tac.  Ann.  i.  61-  Tac.  Germ.  10.  40.  Com- 
pare on  the  gradual  abolition  of  human  sacrifices, 
Constant,  iv.  330.  The  exception,  which  rests  on 
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said  to  be  defiled  with  unspeakable  pollutions  (1),  yet  this,  if  true, 
arose  from  the  depravation  of  manners,  rather  than  from  religion. 
The  orgies  of  the  Bona  Dea  were  a  profanation  of  the  sacred  rite, 
held  up  to  detestation  by  the  indignant  satirist,  not  as  among  some 
of  the  early  Oriental  nations,  the  rite  itself. 

But  with  the  tyranny,  which  could  thus  extort  from  reluc-  Prejudi- 
tant  human  nature  the  sacrifice  of  all  humanity  and  all  decency,  ""'' 
the  older  religions  had  lost  their  more  salutary,  and,  if  the 
expression  may  be  ventured,  their  constitutional  authority. 
They  had  been  driven  away,  or  silently  receded  from  their 
post,  in  which  indeed  they  had  never  been  firmly  seated,  as 
conservators  of  public  morals.  The  circumstances  of  the  times 
tended  no  less  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  the  ancient  faith.  Peace 
enervated  the  deities,  as  well  as  the  soldiers  of  Rome :  their 
occupation  was  gone  (2) ;  the  augurs  read  no  longer  the  signs 
of  conquest  in  the  entrails  of  the  victims  •,  and  though  down 
to  the  days  of  Augustine  (3),  Roman  pride  clung  to  the  worship 
of  the  older  and  glorious  days  of  the  republic,  and  denounced 
the  ingratitude  of  forsaking  gods,  under  whose  tutelary  sway  Rome 
had  become  the  empress  of  the  world,  yet  the  ceremonies  had  now 
no  stirring  interest;  they  were  pageants  in  which  the  unbelieving 
aristocracy  played  their  parts  with  formal  coldness,  the  contagion 
of  which  could  not  but  spread  to  the  lower  classes.  The  only  nove 
or  exciting  rile  of  the  Roman  religion,  was  that  which  probably 
tended  more  Ihan  any  other,  when  the  immediate  excitement  was 
over^^to  enfeeble  the  religious  feeling,  the  deification  (4)  of  the 

the  anihojiy  of  Pliny,  xxviii    2.,  nnd  Plutarch,  fables  licen:^ieuses  commence  avec  le  mepris  et  le 

Vita   Marii.  in  init.  Qua-st.  Rom.,  appears  to  me  ridicule  verse  sur  ces  fables.  II  en  est  de  meme 

very  doubtful.  Tlie  prohibitory  law  of  Lcntulus,  des  ceremonies.  Des  rites  indecens  peuvent  etre 

AU.    DCLVII.    and    Livy's    striking   expression,  pratiques    par    un    peuple   religieux    avec   une 

more  non  Romano,  concerning  the  sacrifice  said  grande  purele  de  coeur.  Mais  quand  I'incredulite 

to  be  conlinued  to  a  late  period,  as  well  as  the  atteint  ces  peuples,  ces  rites  sont  pour  Ini  la  cause 

edict  of  Tiberius,  promulgated  in  the  remoter  et  le  pretexte  de  la  plus  revoltanle  corruption." 

provinces,  indicate  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Du  Polyth.  Rom.  ii,  102. 

time.    Non  satis  a?.stimari  potest  quantum  Roma-         (2)   Our   generals  began  to  wage  civil   wars 

nis   debeatur,    qui  sustuleie  monstra  in  quibus  against  each  other,  as  soon  as  ibey  neglected  the 

bominem   orcidere  religiosissimum  er.at,  mandi  auspices.    Cic.  Nat.   Deor.   ii.   3.    This  is  good 

vero  saluberrimum.    Plin.  H.  N,  xxx.  1.    See  in  evidence  to  tlie  fact;  the  cause  lay  deeper. 
Ovid,  Fasti,  iii.  34  I.   the   reluctance  of  Numa  to  (3)  This  was  the  main  argument  of  his  great 

offer  human  sacrifice.    Hadrian   issued  an  edict  work,    de   Civitate   Dei.    It   is    no   where   more 

prohibiting  human  sacrifices;   this  was  directed,  strongly  expressed  than  in  the  oration  of  Sym- 

according  to  Creuzer,  (Symb.  i.  363. \  against  the  machus  to  Theodosius.    Hie  cultus  in  leges  meas 

later  Mithriac  rites,  which  had  reinttuduced  the  orbem    redegit;    hace   sacra  Annibalem    a    moe- 

horrible   practice  of  consulting  futurity  in  the  nibus,   a  Capitolio  Sennonas    repulerunt.     This 

entrails  of  human  victims.    The  savage  Coramo-  subject  will   frequently  recur   in  the    course   of, 

dus  (Lamprid.  in  Comm.')  offered  a  human  victim  our  History. 

to  Mithra.  The  East,  if  the  accounts  are  to  be  ere-  (4)  The  deification  of  Augustus  found  some  op- 
dited,  continually  reacted  on  the  religion  of  ponents.  Nihil  Deorum  honoribus  relictum,  euro 
Rome.  Human  sacrifices  are  said  to  have  taken  se  templis  et  effigie  numinum,  per  flamines  et 
place  under  Aurelian  (Aug.  Hist.  Vit.  Aurel.),  sacerdotes  coli  vellet  Tac.  Ann.  i.  10  The  more 
and  even  under  Maxentius.  sagacious  Tiberius  shrunk  from  such  honours. 
(l)  The  dissolute  rites  against  which  the  In  one  instance,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  joined 
Fathers  inveigh  were  of  foreign  and  Oriental  in  divine  honours  with  his  mother  and  the  senate, 
origin— Isiac,  P.acchanalian,  Mithriac.  Lobeck,  i.  >>ut  in  general  he  refused  them.  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  15. 
197.  See  Constant,  vol.  iv.  c.  11.  Compare  the  37.  v  2.  The  very  curious  satire  of  Seneca,  the 
Confession  of  Hispala  in  I.ivy.  I  cannot  refrain  ATTOXOXt/VTaxric,  though  chiefly  aimed  at  Ciau- 
f  rom  transcribing  an  observation  of  M.  Constant  dius,  throws  ridicule  on  the  whole  ceremony.  An- 
on these  rites,  whicU  strikes  me  as  extremely  gustus,  in  his  speech  to  the  gods,  says,  Denique 
profound  and  just :  V  La  mauvaise  influence  des  dum  talcs  dcos  fcicitis,  nemo  vos  deos  esse  credet, 
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living,  or  liio  apotheosis  of  the  dead  emperor,  whom  a  few  years 
or  perhaps  a  few  days  abandoned  to  the  open  execration  or  con- 
tempt of  the  whole  people.  At  the  same  time  that  energy  of  mind, 
which  had  consumed  itself  in  foreign  conquest  or  civil  faction,  in 
carrying  the  arms  of  Rome  to  the  Euphrates  or  the  Rhine,  or  in 
the  mortal  conflict  for  patrician  or  plebeian  supremacy,  now  that 
the  field  of  military  or  civil  distinction  was  closed,  turned  inward 
and  preyed  upon  itself;  or  compressed  by  the  iron  hand  of  despo- 
tism, made  itself  a  vent  in  philosophical  or  religious  speculations. 
The  noble  mind  sought  a  retreat  from  the  degradation  of  servitude 
in  the  groves  of  the  Academy,  or  attempted  to  find  consolation  for 
the  loss  of  personal  dignity,  by  asserting  with  the  Stoic  the  dignity 
of  human  nature  (1). 
Hiioso-  But  Philosophy  aspired  in  vain  to  fill  that  void  in  the  human 
''''^"  mind,  which  had  been  created  by  the  expulsion  or  secession  of 
religion.  The  objects  of  Philosophy  were  twofold,  either — 1.  to 
refine  the  popular  religion  into  a  more  rational  creed-,  or  2.  to 
offer  itself  as  a  substitute.  With  this  first  view  it  endeavoured  to 
bring  back  the  fables  to  their  original  meaning  (2),  to  detect  the 
latent  truth  under  the  allegoric  shell :  but  in  many  cases  the  key 
was  lost,  or  the  fable  had  wandered  so  far  from  its  primary  sense, 
as  to  refuse  all  rational  interpretation  5  and  where  the  truth  had 
been  less  encumbered  with  fiction,  it  came  forth  cold  and  inani- 
mate :  the  philosopher  could  strip  off  the  splendid  robes  in  which 
the  moral  or  religious  doctrine  had  been  disguised,  but  he  could 
not  intstil  into  it  the  breath  of  life.  The  imagination  refused  the 
unnatural  alliance  of  cold  and  calculating  reason  5  and  the  r^igious 
feeling,  when  it  saw  the  old  deities  reduced  into  ingenious  alle- 
gories, sank  into  apathy  ;  or  vaguely  yearned  for  some  new  excite- 
ment, which  it  knew  not  from  what  quarter  to  expect. 

The  last  hopes  of  the  ancient  religion  lay  in  the  Mysteries.  Of 
them  alone  the  writers,  about  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Chris- 
tianity, speak  with  uniform  reverence,  if  not  with  awe.  They 
alone  could  bestow  happiness  in  life,  and  hope  in  death  (3).    In 

A  laler  writer  complains — Aliquant!  pari  libidine  tuissem.nou  adhcTC  potissimusn  confugisseni.  Ue 

in  coelestium  numcrum  referuntur,  a;gre  cxequiis  Nat.  Deor.  i.  4. 

digni.  Aur. Victor.  Caesar,  ill  Gallieno.  M.Ranke,  (2)   nftf^/Z-A'Tiev     UTT     «.v9pa)7nvnc    a.T- 

in  ihc  first  chapter  of  whose  adrairalde  work  (die  gjvsi'acou   x-o-Bopce/uhaiv    Tsupu;    iv!rX«- 

ncunischen  Papste)   I  am   not  displeased  to   fmd  ^,,|^^  sf^^V.^C    o^Jflof.    Max.  Tyr., 

some  coincidences  of  view,  even   ol   expression,  •  .     -[r     t.  1    ,  •      •   ,      i„,i    . 

.  ,  ■     .1  •    1,   .1    .  u    f.i„  Uisscrt.   X.    The    wliole  essay    is    intendea    to 

with  my  own,  seems  to  think  that  much  of  the  ,      •  1     ui         u     u  11.1,0  c.„„o 

1      r.L      ij      r    •       1  „  :     ,1,  1-       f  iirove  that  poetrv  and  philosophv  held  the  same 

strength  of  the  old  religion  lay  in  the  worship  of  1      ..         ,'     .  ,f  /     t,i  •  '    ■^  :,  „i ij 

,  »  ,  .",■  •',  ,  .■■  ,  •M  „f  doctrine  about  the  gods.  This  process,  It  should 
the  emperor.  1  am  not  disposed  to  think  so  ill  of  ,  ,  j  .,  *' 1  •,  .  V  1  „  j,,  ^„,„ 
,  '  "^  be  observed,  though  it  had  already  roiii- 
huniau  nature.  menced,  was  not  carried  to  its  height  until  phi- 
(1)  Cicero,  no  doubt,  speaks  the  language  of  losophy  and  polytheism  coalesced  again,  from 
many  of  the  more  elevated  minds  when  he  states  the  sense  of  Ihelrcominoii  danger,  and  endeavour- 
that  he  took  refuge  in  philosophy  from  the  afflic-  cd  to  array  a  system  composed  of  the  most  latio- 
tions  of  life  at  that  dark  period  of  civil  conven-  nal  and  attractive  parts  of  both,  against  the  en- 
lion.  Hortata  etiani  est,  ut  me  ad  ha^c  coaferreiu,  croachincuts  of  Christianity. 

aniini  a^gritudo,  inagn.i  el  gravicommota  injuria:  (3)  Neque  solum  cum  la'titi.i  vivendi  rationcra 

cujus  si  majorem  aliquara  Icvationem  reperirc  po-  accepimus,  sed  etiam  cum  spe  meliore  moriendi. 
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Ihese  remarkable  rites  (1)  Ihe  primitive  Nature-worship  had  sur- 
vived under  a  less  refined  and  less  humanized  form  ^  the  original 
and  more  simple  symbolic  forms  (those  of  the  first  agricultural 
inhabitants  of  Greece  (2))  had  been  retained  by  ancient  reverence  : 
as  its  allegory  was  less  intricate  and  obscure  (3),  it  accommodated 
itself  better  with  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age.  It  may  indeed  be 
questioned  whether  the  Mysteries  did  not  owe  much  of  their  in- 
fluence to  their  secrecy,  and  to  the  impressive  forms,  under  which 
they  shadowed  forth  their  more  recondite  truths  (4).  These,  if  they 
did  not  satisfy,  yet  kept  the  mind  in  a  state  of  progressive  and 
continued  excitement.  They  were,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  a  great 
religious  drama,  in  which  the  initialed  were  at  once  spectators  and 
actors-,  where  the  fiflh  act  was  designedly  delayed  to  the  utmost 
possible  point,  and  of  this  still  suspended  catastrophe,  the  dramatis 
personee,  the  only  audience,  were  kept  in  studied  ignorance  (5). 
The  Mysteries  had,  perhaps,  from  an  early  period  associated  a 
moral  (6)  purport  with  their  sacred  shows  5  and  with  Ihe  progress 
of  opinion,  the  moral  would  more  and  more  predominate  over 
the  primitive  religious  meaning  (7).  Yet  the  morality  of  the  Mys- 
teries was  apparently  that  of  the  ancient  Nature-worship  of  the 
East.  It  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  a  part  of  that  vast 
system  of  nature,  which,  emanating  from  the  Supreme  Being, 
passed  through  a  long  course  of  deterioration  or  refinement,  and 
at  length  returned  and  resolved  itself  into  the  primal  source  of  all 
existence.  But  the  Mysteries,  from  their  very  nature,  could  only 
act  upon  the  public  mind  in  a  limited  manner  (8) :  directly  they 
ceased  to  be  mysteries  they  lost  their  power  (9).    Nor  can  it  be 

Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  14.  The  theory  of  Warburton  on  natura,  sacra  sua  non  simul  tradit.  Initiates  uos 
the  Mysteries  is  now  universally  exploded;  but  crediinus  :  in  vestibulo  ejus  ha;remus.  Sen.  Nat. 
neither,  with  the  utmost  deference  to  his  erudi-  Qux'st.  vii.  31.  Ut  opinionem  suspendio  cogni- 
tion, can  1  enter  altogether  into  the  views  of  Lo-  tionis  ajdificent,  atque  ita  tantam  m.ijestateui  ad- 
beck.  In  my  judgment  his  quotations  do  not  bibere  rideantur,  quantum  pra?struxerunt  cupi- 
bear  him  out,  as  to  the  publicity  of  the  cere-  ditatem.  Tert.  ad.  Valeut.  c.  1. 
monies;  nor  caul  conceive  that  there  was  none,  (g)  Pindar,  Frag.  116.  Sophocles.  Fragm. 
or  scarcely  any,  secret.  Lur.  LVllI.    Isoc.  Pan.  VU.   Plato,  Men. 

Vetabo  qui  Cereris  sacrum  (7)  Even  Lobeck  allows  this  of  the  Eleusinian 

Vulgarit  arcana;,  sub  iisdem  Mysteries — Sacerdotes  interdum    aliquid  de  mc- 

Sit  trabibus,  fraailemque  mecum  ,  -^           i,      •  j-    •        1               ••  ■    .„ 

c  1     .    1       1                          u„.    z-^™.    ;;;    ,  tenipsychosi  dixisse  largiar.     1.  73. 

Solvat  pliaseluni.                     HoR.  Carm.  ni.  3.  ^    ^                                 °                          . 

,  ,   _,        ,        .         r  ..   •        iir     u     .         ni  (S)  The  Jews  were  forbidden  to  be  initiated  in 

(1)  The   theories  of  Maier,  Warburton,  Pies-     ^i.„  ^m„„,„,-„,     ,.   ,\.^  r^^^h  .»,t     f.u     ivy 
.^'„,  „        •      ,,   •  1711   •  r>      the  Mysteries.    In  the  Greek  text  01  the  LXX,   a 

sing,  Boulaneer,   Dupuis,  iileiners,  VUloison,  1 .  .     .  ■    .         1  .  j  ■  .         1  .  j   /  i^     . 

,'?','."'   "  '  „     ■        r-  u  text  was  interpolated   or   mistranslated   (  Ueut. 

Knight,    Heeren,   St.    Croix,    Creuzer,    may   be         ...    ,_  \    •        ■  •  ■    „  >  l       • 

7.      "1  1    .'"""'     ,•      ,      ,     ,    „    .  ■'  xxui.  17.),  in  which  Moses,  by   an   anachronism 

found  briefly  stated,  Lobeck,  1. 6-  8.  .  .u      ai  j  ■  i.     1 

/„N  ^    ■,    -^  o  <.!».,  ,      »,    «  jji^j  uncommon  in  the  Alexandrian  school,  was 

(2)  Quibus   explicatis,  ad   rationemque   rcvo-  j      i-  ••     .1      .  1  „     ,u  i-        •• 

^  '  ^                  1.          '                       -^  made  distinctly  to  condemn  these  peculiar  rites 

catis,  rerum   magis   natura  cognoscitur,    quaiu  r    „    ,    •„„ 

■               „.,?,,,         •    /„  01  paganism, 
deorum.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  42. 

(3)  See  Varro's  View  of  the  Eleusinian  Myste-  (9)  Philo  demands  why,  if  they  are  so  useful, 
ries,  preserved  by  Augustln.DeCiv.  Dei,  vii.  15.  th«y   ar<^   "ot  public  :"  Nature   makes   all   her 

(4)    'A'Vvfficri'*    (TfUVOTHC    ivi    TfXST^v  most  beautiful  and  splendid  works,  her  heaven 

\   '  .„    '.    ,        »      '  '  1  and   all  her  stars  for  the  sight  of  all;  her  seas, 

*«l  Vt/<.  cT.a^TOtyTO  ■7r^cr'riV(TU.,ncL  y.vj-  f^„„iai„3,  and  rfvers,  the  annual  temperature  of 

rnfiet,,    kxi    ctQa-TU.    o-jtm^AI*    ifl*   "-ot/TO  the  air,  and   the  winds,  the   innumerable  tribes 

OfUTTSTcti,    Kiti^oi    Ka.1    TOWOi     x/H/TTTeiV  and  races  of  animals,  and  fruits  of  tbe  earth,  for 

Si'iToTfC    JtpfMTOUfj/av    "Jvfisov.      Synes.de  tbe  common  use  of  mau— why  then  are  the My.s- 

Prov.    Compare   the   splendid   passage   in   Die.  teries  conBnedte  a  few,  and  those  not  always  the 

Chrys  Orat   12  '"°''  wise  and  most  virtuous?      This  is  the  ge- 

(.5)  Non  seme'l  qua;dara  sacra  traduntur  .  Eleu-  ""al  sense  of  a  long  passage,  vol.  ii.  p.  260.  Ed. 

sis    servat,   qnod  ostendat   revisentibus.   Rcrom  Mang. 

I.  2 
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doubted,  (hat  while  the  local  and  public  Mysteries,  particularly 
the  greatest  of  all,  the  Eleusinian,  were  pure  and  undefiled  by 
licentiousness,  and,  if  they  retained  any  of  the  obscene  symbols, 
disguised  or  kept  them  in  the  back  ground ;  the  private  and  move- 
able mysteries,  which,  under  the  conduct  of  vagabond  priests, 
were  continually  flowing  in  from  the  East,  displayed  those  symbols 
in  unblushrng  nakedness,  and  gave  occasion  for  the  utmost  licence 
and  impurity  (1). 
rhiioso-  11-  Philosophy  as  a  substitute  for  religion  was  still  more  mani- 
^'^^'-  festly  deficient.  JFor,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  unable,  or  condes- 
cended not,  to  reach  the  body  of  the  people,  whom  the  progress 
of  civilisation  was  slowly  bringing  up  towards  the  common  level  5 
and  where  it  found  or  sought  proselytes,  it  spoke  without  authority, 
and  distracted  with  the  multitude  of  its  conflicting  sods  the  patient 
but  bewildered  inquirer  (2).  Philosophy  maintained  the  aristocratic 
tone,  which,  while  it  declared  that  to  a  few  elect  spirits  alone  it 
was  possible  to  communicate  the  highest  secrets  of  knowledge, 
more  particularly  the  mystery  of  the  great  Supreme  Being,  pro- 
claimed it  vain  and  unwise  to  attempt  to  elevate  the  many  to  such 
exalted  speculations (3).  "The  Father  of  the  worlds,"  says  Plato 
in  this  tone,  "  it  is  diiTicult  to  discover,  and,  when  discovered,  it 
"  is  impossible  to  make  him  known  to  all."  So,  observes  a  German 
historian  of  Christianity,  think  the  Brahmins  of  India.  Plato  might 
aspire  to  the  creation  of  an  imaginary  republic,  which,  if  it  could 
possibly  be  realised,  might  stand  alone,  an  unapproachable  model 
of  the  physical  and  moral  perfection  of  man  ;  but  the  amelioration 
of  the  whole  world,  the  simultaneous  elevation  of  all  nations,  or- 
ders, and  classes  to  a  higher  degree  of  moral  advancement,  would 
have  been  a  vision  from  which  even  his  imagination  would  have 
shrunk  in  despair.  This  remained  to  be  conceived  and  accomplished 
by  one  who  appeared  to  the  mass  of  mankind  in  his  own  age,  as  a 
peasant  of  Palestine. 
Varieties  I^  canuot  bc  denied  that,  to  those  whom  it  deigned  to  address, 
i.f  phiio-  philosophy  was  sufficiently  accommodating;  and  whatever  the  bias 
systems,  of  the  individual  nund,  the  school  was  open,  and  the  teacher  at 
hand,  to  lead  the  inquirer,  either  to  the  luxurious  gardens  of  Epi- 
curus, or  among  the  loftier  spirits  of  the  Porch.  In  the  two  preva- 
lent systems  of  philosophy,  the  Epicurean  and  the  Sloic,  appears  a 
striking  assimilation  to  the  national  character  of  the  two  predomi- 

(1)    The  republic  severely  prohibited   these  sage.  See  the  translation  of  Neander,  which  had 

practices,  which  were  unknown  in  its  earlier  and  not  been  announced  when  the  above  was  written, 

better  days.   Dionys.  Hal.  ii.  viii.  It   is   curious  that  Strabo  remarks,  on   another 

(2)  'OpctC  TO  TTXITSof  Tav  o-I/vSm/^ATCDv;  point,  the  similarity  of  the  Indian  opinions  to 
tH  tk  TfiVHT*.;  7ro<"ov  *yT*v  xaTe-  i'^^^onhm,  and  treats  them  all  as^:;3o,:  _ 
Ki^o/xiVy  T.'vi  TTtio-Sa  TMv  ^ufxyytx-  ria.!,a.?rXi>iO!j<riS-'ex.u.ifAv6ou;,mo-7rff>t'j.', 
//.otTfflv;  Ma"- Tyr.  x.xxv.  subtin.  Uxd-roiv,  Tnc-l   ti   otjSaptri'ac  4 1^^*! «..'(.*• 

(3)  Neander  has  likewise  quoted  several  <>f  the     Tdcv  Kctfl'  ct'eTcf  xfltri'tv  itcti  cthXx  TOl»pTy#^jj 
same  authorities  adduced  in  the  following  pas-     L.  w.p.  713. 
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nanl  races  which  conslilutcd  the  larger  part  of  the  Roman  world. 

The  Epicurean,  with  its  subtle  metaphysics,  its  abstract  notion  of  Epicure- 

the  Deity,  its  imaginative  materialism,  its  milder  and  more  nieasur-  ""'','"  "''• 

,,  ..  .,  *^  cordaiit  to 

able  morals,  and  perhaps  its  propensity  (o  degenerate  into  indolence  Greek cha- 
and  sensuality,  was  kindred  and  congenial  to  that  of  Greece,  and    '"""' 
the  Grecian  part  of  the  Roman  society.    The  Stoic,  with  its  more  stoicism 
practical  character,  ils  menial  strength  and  self-confidence,    j^g '°'^'"°^"- 
fatalism,  ils  universally  diffused  and  all-governing  Deilv,  the  soul 
of  the  universe  (of  which  Ihe  political  power  of  (he  all-ruling  re- 
public might  appear  an  image),  bore  the  same  analogy  to  that  of 
Rome.  While  the  more  profound  thinkers,  who  could  not  disguise 
from  themselves  the  insufficiency  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  phi- 
losophical systems  rested,  either  settled  into  a  calm  and  contented 
scepticism,  or  with  the  Academics,  formed  an  eclectic  creed  from    Acade- 
what  appeared  the  better  parts  of  the  rest.  •"'"'• 

Such  on  all  the  great  questions  of  religion,  the  divine  nature, 
providence,  the  origin  and  future  slate  of  the  soul  (1),  was  the  iloal- 
ing  and  uncertain  stale  of  the  human  mind.  In  the  department  of 
morals,  Philosophy  nobly  performed  her  part^  but  perhaps  lier 
success  in  this  respect  more  clearly  displayed  her  inefliciency.  The 
height  (o  which  moral  science  was  carried  in  the  works  of  Cicero, 
Seneca,  Epiclelus,  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  while  it  made  the  breach 
still  wider  between  the  popular  religion  and  the  advanced  state  of 
the  human  mind,  more  vividly  displayed  the  want  of  a  faith,  which 
would  associate  itself  with  the  purest  and  loftiest  morality  5  and  re- 
marry, as  it  were,  those  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  connect  man 
v,ilh  a  future  state  of  being,  to  the  practical  duties  of  life  (2). 

For  while  these  speculations  occupied  Ihe  loftier  and  more  think-  PbHoso- 
ing  minds,  what  remained  for  the  vulgar  of  the  higher  and  of  the  I'^'yi^^''^' 

t_^  o  to  popular 

lower  orders?  Philosophy  had  shaken  the  old  edifice  to  its  base 5  Religion. 
and  even  if  it  could  have  confined  ils  more  profound  and  secret 
doctrines  within  the  circle  of  ils  own  elect,  if  ils  contempt  for  the 
old  fables  of  the  popular  creed  had  been  more  jealously  guarded,  it 
is  impossible  but  thai  liie  irreligion  of  the  upper  order  must  work 
downwards  upon  Ihe  lower.  When  religion  has,  if  not  avowedly, 
yet  manifestly,  sunk  into  an  engine  of  state  policy,  its  most  impos- 
ing and  solemn  rites  will  lose  all  Iheir  commanding  life  and  energy. 
Actors  will  perform  ill  who  do  not  feel  their  parts.  "It  is  marvel- 
lous," says  the  Epicurean  in  Cicero,  "■  that  one  soothsayer  (Ha- 

(1)  Augastin  speaking  of  the  great  work  of  of  the  immortality  of  Ihe  soul.  There  is  a  striking 
Varro  concludes  thus  ;  —  In  hac  tota  serie  pul-  passage  in  a  writer,  wliose  works  have  latelv 
cherriiutc  et  subtilissimrc  disputationis,  vitam  come  to  light  through  the  industry  of  Aiigelo 
acleruam  frusLra  quairi  et  sperari,  facillime  appa-  Mai.  The  author  is  endeavouring  to  find  conso- 
ret.  Civ.  Dei,  vi.  3.  lation  for  the  loss   of  a  favourite  grandson  :  Si 

(2)  Gibbon  and  many  other  writers  (  Law,  maxime  esse  animas  immortales  conslet,  erit  hoc 
Theory  of  Religion,  127.  130.;  Sumner,  Evi-  philosophis  disserendi  argumentuiu,  non  parcn- 
dcnccs,  p.  76.)  hive  adduced  the  well-known  tibus  desiderandi  rcinfdiiiin.  Fruit,  de  Nep. 
passages  from  Sallus-t  and  Cicero,  which  indicate  Amis';. 

the  general  state  of  feeling  on  ihe  great  question 
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ruspex),  can  look  another  in  the  face  without  laughing."  And  when 
the  Epicurean  himself  stood  before  the  altar,  in  the  remarkable 
language  of  Plutarch,  "he  hypocritically  enacted  prayer  and  ado- 
ration from  fear  of  the  many,  he  uttered  words  directly  opposite 
to  his  philosophy.  While  he  sacrifices,  the  ministering  priest  seems 
to  him  no  more  than  a  cook,  and  he  departs  uttering  the  line  of 
Menander,  "I  have  sacrificed  to  Gods  in  whom  I  have  no  con- 
cern (1)." 
t  iteraimc.     Uuless  indeed  the  literature  as  well  as  the  philosophy  of  the  age, 
immediately  preceding  Christianity,  had  been  confined  to  the  intel- 
lectual aristocracy,  the  reasoning  spirit,  which  rejected  with  disdain 
the  old  imaginative  fables,  could  not  but  descend  at  least  as  low  as 
the  rudiments  of  liberal  education.  When  the  gravest  writers,  like 
Polybius  and  Strabo,  find  it  necessary  to  apologise  to  their  more 
learned  and  thinking  readers,  for  the  introduction  of  those  mythic 
legends,  which  formed  the  creed  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  plead  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  offence,  because  such  tales  are  still  sacred 
among  the  vulgar,  this  deference  shows  rather  the  increasing  indif- 
ference, than  the  strength  of  popular  opinion.   "  Historians,"  says 
the  former  writer,  "  must  be  pardoned,  if  for  the  sake  of  main- 
taining piety  among  the  many,  they  occasionally  introduce  miracu- 
lous or  fabulous  tales ;  but  they  must  not  be  permitted  on  these 
points  to  run  into  extravagance."  "Religion,"  he  declares  in  an- 
other passage,  "  would  perhaps  be  unnecessary  in  a  commonwealth 
of  wise  men.  But  since  tiie  multitude  is  ever  fickle,  full  of  lawless 
desires,  irrational  passions  and  violence,  it  is  right  to  restrain  it  by 
the  fear  of  the  invisible  world,  and  such  tragic  terrors.    Whence 
our  ancestors  appear  to  have  introduced  notions  concerning  the 
Gods,  and  opinions  about  the  infernal  regions  not  rashly  or  with- 
out consideration.  Those  rather  act  rashly  and  inconsideralely  who 
would  expel  them  (2)."  "  It  is  impossible,"  observes  the  inquiring 
geographer,  "  to  govern  a  mob  of  women,  or  the  whole  mixed 
multitude,  by  philosophic  reasoning,  and  to  exhort  them  to  piety, 
holiness,  and  faith-,  we  must  also  employ  superstition  with  its 
fables  and  prodigies.   For  the  thunder,  the  segis,  the  trident,  the 
torches,  the  serpents,  the  thyrsi  of  the  Gods  are  fables,  as  is  all  the 
ancient  theology;  but  the  legislature  introduced  these  things  as 
bugbears  to  those  who  are  children  in  understanding  (3)."  In  short 
even  when  the  Roman  writers  professed  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
religious  institutions  of  their  country,  there  was  a  kind  of  silent 
protest  against  their  sincerity.    It  was  an  evident,  frequently  an 
avowed,  condescension  to  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar.  Livy  ad- 
mires the  wisdom  of  Numa,  who  introduced  the  fear  of  the  Gods, 

(l)  Qnoted  also   by   Neander   from   Plutarch.  (2)   Poljb.  vi.  56- 

(Nmi  poss.  suav.  viv   sec.  Epic.)  I  have  aJoptsd  (3)  Strabo,  lib.  i.   p.  19- 

Beiske's  reading  of  the  latter  clanse. 
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as  a  "most  efficacious  means  of  controlling  an  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous populace  (1)."  Even  the  serious  Dionysius  judges  of  religion 
according  to  its  usefulness,  not  according  to  its  truth,  as  the  wise 
scheme  of  the  legislator,  rather  than  as  the  revelation  of  the 
Deity  (2).  Pausanias,  while  he  is  making  a  kind  of  religious  survey 
of  Greece,  expressing  a  grave  veneration  for  all  the  temples  and 
riles  of  antiquity,  frequently  relating  the  miraculous  intervention 
of  the  several  deities  (3),  is  jealous  and  careful  lest  he  should  be 
considered  a  believer  in  the  fables  which  he  relates  (4).  The  natural 
consequence  of  this  double  doctrine  was  not  unforeseen.  "  What," 
says  the  Academic  in  Cicero,  "when  men  maintain  all  belief  in 
the  immortal  Gods  to  have  been  invented  by  wise  men  for  the 
good  of  the  slate,  that  religion  might  lead  to  their  duly  those  who 
would  not  be  led  by  reason,  do  they  not  sweep  away  Ihc  very  foun- 
dations of  all  religion  (5)?" 

The  mental  childhood  of  Ihe  human  race  was  passing  away,  at  Future 
least  it  had  become  wearied  of  its  old  toy  (6).  The  education  itself,  ''"■ 
by  which,  according  to  these  generally  judicious  writers,  Ihe  youth- 
ful mind  was  to  be  impregnated  with  reverential  feelings  for  the 
objects  of  national  worship,  must  have  been  coldly  conducted 
by  teachers  conscious  that  Ihey  were  practising  a  pious  fraud  upon 
their  disciples,  and  perpetually  embarrassed  by  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  gravity  befitting  such  solemn  subjects,  and  of  sup- 
pressing the  involuntary  smile,  which  might  betray  the  secret  of 
their  own  impiety.  One  class  of  fables  seems  to  have  been  univer- 
sally exploded  even  in  the  earliest  youth,  those  which  related  to  an- 
other life.  The  picture  of  the  unrivalled  satirist  may  be  overcharged, 
but  it  corresponds  strictly  with  the  public  language  of  the  orator, 
and  the  private  sentence  of  the  philosopher  : 

The  silent  realm  of  disembodied  ghosts, 
The  frogs  that  croak  along  the  Stygian  coasts  ; 
The  thousand  souls  in  one  crazed  vessel  steer'd, 
Not  boys  believe,  save  boys  without  a  beard  i,7j. 

Even  the  religious  Pausanias  speaks  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
as  a  foreign  doctrine,  introduced  by  the  Chaldeans  and  the  Magi, 

( 1)  H.  R.  i.  19.  "1  prrtre,  et  un  ath^o."    He  adds  atheist,  as  dis- 

(2)  Ant.  Rom.  ii.  8.  9.  believing  with  the  Epicureans  the  providence  of 

(3)  Bceotica,  25. ;  Laconica,  4.  God. 

(4)  Tot/TOV  TOV  AO'^'OV,  KAt  0  (TO.  SOI^tOTa  (7)  Esse  aliquid  manrs  et  subtcrranca  regna, 
lUi,Tctl   ,      Ou;t      ct5ro<r6>eV«VOC      yfkAa,  ,  Et  contum,  et  Stygio  ranas  in  eureite  ..igras; 
^,jln^a.>,      uu«-^    a./j  ui/ e^Oj^*i:  v  u  i       yf>*,yw,            Atque  una  transire  vaduin  tot  millia  cymba. 
•yfO-^ai    S'l    OuS'i^   K^iTOV.     Corinth,    xvii.     In            Noc  pueri  credunt  nisi  qui  nondum  acre  lavanlur. 
another  place  lie  repeals  thathe  gives  the  populai'  Pro  Sat.  ii.  149. 
legend  as  he  finds  it.  Arcad.  viii.  jjisi  forte  incpliis  ac  fabulis  duciinnr,  ut  exis- 

(5)  I)e  Nat.  Deor.  i.  42.  tiinemus   apud  inferos  iinpiorura  supplicia  per- 
(G)  Gibbon  has  a  striking  sentence  in  lii.>  ju-      ferre  "*  qua-  si  falsa  sunt,  id  quod  omnes  intcl- 

vcnilc  Essai  sur  la  Litterature  (Misc.  Works,  iv.  ligunt. — Cic.  Pro  Cluent.  c.  61.  Nemo  tain  puer 

61.) :  "  I  cs  Romains  etaient  eclaires  :  ccpcndani  est  ut  Cerberuin  tiincat,  el  tenebras  ct  larvaruni 

ces  meines  Romains   na  furent  pas   cheques  dc  habituiu  nudis  ossibuscohaicnleni.  Mors  nos  out 

voir  reunir  dans  la  pcrsonne  de  Cesar  un  dicu,  consumit  aut  emittit.  Sen.  P.p.  21. 
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and  embraced  by  some  of  Ihe  Greeks,  particulnrly  by  Plato  {V. 
Pliny,  whose  Nalural  History  opens  willi  a  declaration  thai  the  uni- 
verse is  the  sole  Deity,  devotes  a  separate  chapter  to  a  contemp- 
tuous exposure  of  the  idle  notion  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as 
a  vision  of  human  pride,  and  equally  absurd,  whether  under  the 
form  of  existence  in  another  sphere,  or  under  that  of  transmi- 
gration (2). 
Rcccp  We  return  then  again  to  the  question,  what  remained  for  minds 
Foreign  thus  enlightened  beyond  the  poetic  faith  of  their  ancestors,  yet  not 
Religions. ripe  for  philosophy?  how  was  the  craving  for  religious  excitement 
to  be  appeased,  which  turned  with  dissatisfaction  or  disgust  from 
its  accustomed  nutriment?  Here  is  the  secret  of  the  remarkable 
union  between  the  highest  reason  and  the  most  abject  superstition 
which  characterises  the  age  of  Imperial  Rome.  Every  foreign  re- 
ligion found  proselytes  in  the  capital  of  the  world  5  not  only  the 
pure  and  rational  theism  of  the  Jews,  which  had  made  a  progress, 
the  extent  of  which  it  is  among  the  most  difficult  questions  in  history 
to  estimate  :  but  the  Oriental  riles  of  Phrygia,  and  the  Isiac  and 
Serapic  worship  of  Egypt,  which,  in  defiance  of  the  edict  of  the  ma- 
gistrate (3)  and  Ihe  scorn  of  the  philosopher,  maintained  their 
ground  in  the  capital,  and  were  so  widely  propagated  among  the 
provinces,  I  hat  their  vestiges  may  be  traced  in  the  remote  districts 
of  Gaul  (4)  and  Britain  5)  5  and  at  a  later  period  Ihe  reviving  Milhriac 
Mysteries,  which  in  the  same  manner  made  their  way  into  Ihe 
western  provinces  of  the  empire  (6).  In  the  capital  itself,  every 
thing  that  was  new,  or  secret,  or  imposing,  found  a  welcome  recep- 
tion among  a  people  that  listened  with  indifference  to  philosophers 
who  reasoned,  and  poets  who  embodied  philosophy  iii  the  most 
attractive  diction.  For  in  Rome,  poetry  had  forsworn  the  alliance  of 
the  old  imaginative  faith.  The  irreligious  system  of  Euhemerus  ,7) 
had  found  a  translator  in  Ennius;  that  of  Epicurus  was  commended 
Poetry  by  the  unrivalled  powers  of  Lucretius.  Yirgil  himself,  who,  as  he 
to" be  collected  from  all  quarters  the  beauties  of  ancient  poetry,  so  he 
Teiieious.  inlaid  in  his  splendid  tessellation  the  noblest  images  of  the  poetic 
faith  of  Greece  :  yet,  though  a  I  one  moment  he  transfuses  mytho- 
logy into  his  stately  verse,  with  all  the  fire  of  an  ardent  votary,  at 

(1)  Messeniaca,  c.  xxxii.  of  Cassander  king  of  Macedon),  was  of  llie  Cyre- 

(2)  Lib.  vii.  55.  naic  school  of  philosophy,  and  was  employed  on 
13)  See  ante,  p.  7.  a  voyage  to  the  Red  Sea  by  Cassander.  But  he 
1^4)  As  late  as  the  time  of  .Julian,  the  sou  of  a     was  still  more  celebrated  for  his  thcologic   inno- 

German  king  had  changed  his  barbarous  name  vation  :  he  pretended  to  have  discovered  during 

of  Agenario  for  that  of  Serapion,  having  been  tlus  voyage  on  an  island  in  the  Kastern  Ocean, 

instructed  in  certain  Mysteries  in   Gaul.    Amm.  called  Panchaia,    a    register  of    the   births   and 

Marcell.  xvi.  c.  12.  deaths  of  the  gods  inscribed  on  a  golden  column 

(5)  I  have  been  informed  that  in  some  recent  in  the  temple  of  the  Triphylian  Jupiter.  Hence 
excavations  at  York,  vestiges  of  Isiac  worship  he  inferred  that  all  the  popular  deities  were  mere 
have  been  discovered.  mortals  deified  on  account  of  their  fame,  orlheic 

(6)  Religions  dc  I'Antiquite,  i.  363.;  and  note,  benefactions  to  the  human  race.  (ic.  de  Nat 
).  743.  Ueor.  i.  42  Vint,  de  Isid.  el  Osir.  p.  42;. 
7)  Euhemerus  either  of  Messina  in  Sicily  or     Hruckcr,  i.  t)04 

of  .Mcsscne  in  Pcloponntsu:-  (he  lived  in  the  timo 
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Uie  ne\l  lie  appears  as  a  paiilheisl,  and  describes  Ihe  Deity  bul  as 
the  animating  soul  of  the  universe  (1).  An  occasional  fit  of  super- 
stition crosses  over  the  careless  and  Epicurean  apathy  of  Horace  (2\ 
Astrology  and  witchcraft  (3)  led  captive  minds,  which  boasted 
themselves  emancipated  from  the  idle  terrors  of  the  avenging  gods. 
In  the  Pharsalia  of  Lucan,  which  manifestly  soars  far  above  the 
vulgar  theology,  where  the  lofty  Stoicism  elevates  the  brave  man 
who  disdains,  above  the  gods  who  flatter,  the  rising  fortunes  of  Cae- 
sar-, yet  in  Ihe  description  of  the  witch  Erictho  evoking  the  dead 
(Ihe  only  purely  imaginative  passage  in  the  whole  rhetorical  poem), 
there  is  a  kind  of  tremendous  truth  and  earnestness,  which  shov^ 
that  if  the  poel  himself  believed  not  "  the  magic  wonders  which  he 
drew,"  at  least  he  well  knew  the  terrors  that  would  strike  the  age  in 
which  he  wrote. 

The  old  established  traders  in  human  credulity  had  almost  lost  supmti 
their  occupation,  bul  their  place  was  supplied  by  new  empirics,  "°"^' 
who  swarmed  from  all  quarters.  The  oracles  were  silent,  while 
astrology  seized  the  administration  of  the  secrets  of  futurity.  Pom- 
pey,  and  Crassus,  and  C«sar,  all  consulted  the  Chaldeans  (4),  whose 
flattering  predictions  tiial  they  should  die  in  old  age,  in  their 
homes,  in  glory,  so  belied  by  Iheir  miserable  fates,  still  brought 
not  the  unblushing  science  into  disrepute.  The  repeated  edicts 
which  expelled  the  astrologers  and  "  mathematicians"  from  Rome, 
was  no  less  an  homage  to  their  power  over  the  public  mind,  than 
their  recall,  the  tacit  permission  to  return,  or  the  return  in  defiance 
of  the  insulted  edict.  Banished  by  Agrippa  (5),  by  Augustus  (6),  by 
Tiberius  (7),  by  Claudius  (8),  they  are  described  in  the  inimiiable  ' 
language  of  Tacitus,  as  a  race  who,  treacherous  to  those  in  power, 
fallacious  to  those  who  hope  for  power,  are  ever  proscribed,  yet 
will  ever  remain  (9).  They  were  at  length  taken  under  the  avowed 
patronage  of  Vespasian  and  his  successors  (10).  AH  these  circum- 
stances were  manifest  indications  of  !he  decay,  and  of  the  ap- 
proaching dissolution  of  tlie  old  religion.  The  elegiac  poet  had  read, 
not  without  sagacity,  the  signs  of  the  times. 

None  sought  the  aid  of  foreign  gods,  while  bow'd 
Before  their  native  slirines  the  trembling  crowd  (tlj. 

(l)  ^11.  vi.  724-   According  to  his  life  bv  5Jc-          {i)  Chaldeis  seil  mnjorcrit  niluria,  quicquiil 

nalus  Virgil  was  an  Epicurean.  '                       Dixorit  astroJosus,  credent  de  font.-  relatum 

Haminonis;  quoniain  Delphis  oracula  cessant, 

(2)  Insanientis  diim  sapientia;  Et  genus  humanuni  damnat  caligo  fiitiiri. 

Consultiis  erio,  nunc  rctrorsuin  j^^^.    ^j    t,^j 

Vela  dare,  atqi.e  iterare  cursus  (T,)  Dj^.  xlix.  C.  43. 

Logor  relictos.  ),.<   r>-      i    •         nr 

"  (Oj   Uio.  Ivi.  c.  25. 

.\nd  this  becanse  he  heard  thunder  at  noon-clny.  (7)  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  32. 

(3)  See  the  Canidia  of  Horace.  According   to  [g|  Geiu.^homiimm^potcntibus  inf.dum,  spe- 

«..bbou  s  just  cnticis.n,  a  "  vulgar  wilch,'    the  rantil.us  fallax,  quod  in  civitate  nostra  ct  vetibi- 

fenclho  of  Luc.in,  is  ''tedious,  disgusting,  bul  („,  ,..,nper  ct  retincbilur.    Tac.  Hist.  i.  '^2. 

sometinies  ^^"bbme.     Note,  ch.  x.xv.  vol.   ,v.    p  (,<))  i-^,..  ^.^^  jj    „  5,,,,.  j,,  Vr..;p.  Dio.  l.^viii. 

239.     It    ,s    the  difference    between    Ihe    « cud  Suel.  in  Don.,  xiv.  xv. 

sisters    in   Macbcih    and   Middlcton's  "  Witch,'  n  i\  ^  n            r    ,      . 

«,P„„,:„„    c                .1            1-    •.       ft  (1  1;  NiiUi  ruia  fmt  cxtrnios  qiiajirro  Uivos, 

•-xceptii.g  of  rou.se  ihe  prolixity  of  I.ucan,  ,;„,„  ,,„„„^,  p„„  ,„  p^,,,',,,,,  „„,,,  f^^'„ 

I'Kor.  iv.  I- 1 7. 
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And  Ihus,  in  this  struggle  between  the  old  household  deities  of  the 
established  failh^  and  the  half  domiciliated  gods  of  the  stranger, 
undermined  by  philosophy,  supplanted  by  still  darker  superstition, 
Polytheism  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  await  its  death-blow ;  and  to  be 
ready  to  surrender  its  ancient  honours  to  the  conqueror,   whom 
Divine  Providence  should  endow  with  sufficient  authority  over  the 
human  mind  to  seize  upon  the  abdicated  supremacy. 
Revoiu-       Such  is  the  slate  in  which  the  ancient  world  leaves  the  mind  of 
''°X"y''*'  man.  On  a  sudden  a  new  era  commences  5  a  rapid  yet  gradual  re- 
*a'"if'    volution  takes  place  in  the  opinions,  sentiments,  and  principles  of 
mankind^  the  void  is  filled;  the  connection  between  religion  and 
morals  re-established  with  an  intimacy  of  union  yet  unknown.  The 
unity  of  the  Deity  becomes,  not  the  high  and  mysterious  creed  of 
a  privileged  sacerdotal  or  intellectual  oligarchy,  but  the  common 
property  of  all  whose  minds  are  fitted  to  receive  it :  all  religious 
distinctions  are  annihilated;  the  jurisdictions  of  all  local  deities 
abolished;  and  imperceptibly  the  empire  of  Rome  becomes  one 
great  Christian  commonweallh,  which  even  sends  out,  as  it  were,  its 
peaceful  colonies  into  regions  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Imperial 
power.  The  characteristic  distinction  of  the  general  revolution  is 
this,  that  the  physical  agency  of  the  Deity  seems  to  recede  from  the 
view,  while  the  spiritual  character  is  more  distinctly  unfolded  ;  or 
rather,  the  notion  of  the  Divine  Power  is  merged  in  the  more  pre- 
vailing sentiment  of  his  moral  Goodness.   The  remarkable  passage 
in  the  Jewish  history,  in  which  God  is  described  as  revealing  him- 
self to  Elijah,  "  neither  in  the  strong  wind,  nor  in  the  earthquake, 
nor  in  the  fire,  but  in  the  still  small  voice,"  may  be  considered,  we 
will  not  say  prophetic,  but  singularly  significant  of  the  sensations 
to  be  excited  in  the  human  mind  by  the  successive  revelations  of 
the  Deity. 
i.iMiiortai.      The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  partook  in  the  same 
iiyofthe  change  with  the  notion  of  the  Deity,  it  became  at  once  popular, 
simple,  and  spiritual.   It  was  disseminated  throughout  all  orders 
of  society  :  it  admitted  no  aristocratic  elysium  of  heroes  and  demi- 
gods, like  that  of  the  early  Greeks  (1) ;  it  separated  ilself  from  that 
earlier  and  widely  prevalent  form,  which  it  assumed  in  the  theo- 
gonies  of  the  Nature-worship,  where  the  soul  emanating  from  the 
source  of  Being,  after  one  or  many  transmigrations,  was  re- 

I'ropcrtius  may  be  considered  in  one  sense  Ihe  ;tapnva,  the  inglorious  vulgar,  from  the  seals 

most   religious   poet   of  this  period  :  liis  verses  of  bliss,   where    Achilles  and   Diomed   pursued 

teem  with  mythological  allusion,  but  it  is  poeli-  their  warlike  amusements.    It  was  not  proper  lo 

cal  ornament  rather  than  the  natural  language  appear  poor  before  Odin  ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful 

of  piety;  it  has  much  of  the   artificial   srhool    of  whether  a  poor  man  was  thought  worthy  of  any 

the  Alexandrian  Callimachus,  his  avowed  model,  place  in  his  dwellings,  unless  he   came  from  the 

nothingof  the  simplicity  of  faith  which  breathed  field  of  battle  in  the  bloody  train  of  some  great 

in  I'indar  and  Sophocles.  chieftain.     Slaves   at   least   were   distinctly    c.\- 

(l)  It  is  curious  to  see,  in  another  mythology,  eluded,  and  after  death  turned  away  from  the 

the   same  martial   aristocratic  spirit  which,   in  doors  of  Valhalla.  Geijer,  Hist,  of  Sweden,  Germ, 

the   earlier   religions,    excluded   the    a^evHVa  Transl.  i.  103. 
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absorbed  into  Ihe  Divine  Essence.    II  announced  the  resurrection 
of  all  mankind  to  judgment,  and  the  re-union  of  the  spirit  to  a 
body,  which,  preserving  the  principle  of  identity,  nevertheless 
should  be  of  a  purer  and  more  imperishable  nature.  Such  are  the 
great  primary  principles,  which  became  incorporaled   with  the 
mind  of  man ;  and,  operating  on  all  human  institutions,  on  the 
common  sentiments  of  the  whole  race,  form  the  great  distinctive 
difference  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern,  the  European  and 
the  Asiatic  world.   During  the  dark  ages  there  was  a  strong  reac- 
tion of  barbarism  :  in  its  outward  form  Christianity  might  appear  to 
recede  towards  the  polytheism  of  older  times;  and,  as  has  been 
shown,  not  in  a  philosophic,  but  in  a  narrow  polemic  spirit  of 
hostility  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  many  of  the  rites  and  usages  of 
heathenism  were  admitted  into  the  Christian  system  5  yet  the  inde- 
lible difference  between  the  two  periods  remained.  A  higher  sense 
and  meaning  was  infused  into  these  forms;  God  was  considered  in 
his  moral  rather  than  his  physical  attributes — as  the  Lord  of  the 
future  as  much  or  even  more  than  of  the  present  world.  The  saints 
and  angels,  who  have  been  compared  to  the  intermediate  deities  of 
the  older  superstitions,   had,   nevertheless,  besides  their  tutelar 
power  against  immediate  accidents  and  temporal  calamities,  an 
important  influence  over  the  stale  of  the  soul  in  the  world  to  come; 
they  assumed  tlie  higher  olRce  of  ministering  the  hopes  of  the 
future,  in  a  still  greater  degree  than  the  blessings  of  the  present 
life. 

To  the  more  complete  development  of  this  fact  we  shall  descend  Design 
in  the  course  of  our  history,  which  will  endeavour  to  trace  all  the  Hutory. 
modifications  of  Christianity,  by  which  it  accommodated  itself  to 
the  spirit  of  successive  ages;  and  by  this  apparently  almost  skilful, 
but  in  fact  necessary  condescension  to  the  predominant  slate  of 
moral  culture,  of  which  itself  formed  a  constituent  element,  main- 
tained its  uninterrupted  dominion.  It  is  the  author's  object,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  which  he  himself  fully  appreciates,  to  portray  the  genius 
of  the  Christianity  of  each  successive  age,  in  connection  with  that 
of  the  age  itself;  entirely  to  discard  all  polemic  views;  to  mark  the 
origin  and  progress  of  all  Ihe  subordinate  diversities  of  belief;  their 
origin  in  the  circumstances  of  the  place  or  lime  at  which  they  ap- 
peared; their  progress  from  their  adaptation  to  the  prevailing  stale 
of  opinion  or  sentiment :  rather  than  directly  to  confute  error  or  lo 
establish  truth;  in  short,  to  exhibit  the  reciprocal  influence  of 
civilisation  on  Christianity,  of  Christianity  on  civilisation.  To  the 
accomplishment  of  such  a  scheme  he  is  well  aware,  that  besides 
the  usual  high  qualifications  of  a  faithful  historian,  is  requisite;,  in 
an  especial  manner,  the  union  of  true  philosophy  with  perfect 
charity,  if  indeed  they  are  not  one  and  the  same.  This  calm,  im- 
partial, and  dispassionate  tone  he  will  constantly  endeavour,  he 
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dares  scarcely  hope,  wilh  sucli  warnings  on  every  side  of  involun- 
tary prejudice  and  unconscious  prepossession,  uniformly  to  main- 
tain. In  the  honesty  of  his  purpose  he  will  seek  his  excuse  for  all 
imperfection  or  deficiency  in  the  execution  of  his  scheme.  Nor  is 
he  aware  that  he  enters  on  ground  pre-occupied  by  any  writers  of 
eslablished  authority,  at  least  in  our  own  country,  where  the 
History  of  Christianity  has  usually  assumed  the  form  of  a  History 
of  the  Church,  more  or  less  controversial,  and  confined  itself  to 
annals  of  the  internal  feuds  and  divisions  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity, and  the  variations  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  rather  than  to 
its  political  and  social  influence.  Our  attention,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  be  chiefly  directed  to  its  effects  on  the  social  and  even  political 
condition  of  man,  as  it  extended  itself  throughout  the  Roman  world, 
and  at  length  entered  into  the  administration  of  government  and  of 
law ;  the  gradual  manner  in  which  it  absorbed  and  incorporated 
into  the  religious  commonwealth  the  successive  masses  of  popula- 
tion, which,  after  having  overthrown  the  temporal  polity  of  Rome, 
were  subdued  to  the  religion  of  the  conquered  people  ^  the  separa- 
tion of  the  human  race  into  the  distinct  castes  of  the  clergy  and 
laity ;  the  former  at  first  an  aristocracy,  afterwards  a  despotic  mo- 
chrisiian-  oafchy  :  as  Europe  sank  back  into  barbarism,  the  imaginative  state 
"ent  i!r  ^^^^^^  human  mind,  the  formation  of  a  new  poetic  faith,  a  mythology, 
form  in    aud  3  complcte  system  of  SYmbolic  worship:  the  interworking  of 

different 

periods  of  Christianity  with  barbarism,  till  they  slowly  grew  into  a  kind  of 
"tloni"  semi-barbarous  heroic  period,  that  of  Christian  chivalry;  the  gradual 
expansion  of  the  system,  wilh  tiie  expansion  of  the  human  mind; 
and  the  slow,  perhaps  not  yet  complete,  certainly  not  general,  de- 
velopment of  a  rational  and  intellectual  religion.  Throughout  his 
work  the  author  will  equally,  or  as  his  disposition  inclines,  even 
more  diligently,  labour  to  show  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil  of  eacli 
phasis  of  Christianity  ;  since  it  is  his  opinion  that,  at  every  period, 
much  more  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  circumstances  of  the  age,  to 
the  collective  operation  of  certain  principles  which  grew  out  of  the 
events  of  the  time,  than  to  the  intentional  or  accidental  influence 
of  any  individual  or  class  of  men.  Christianity,  in  short,  may  exist 
in  a  certain  form  in  a  nation  of  savages  as  well  as  in  a  nation  of 
philosopiiers,  yet  its  specific  character  will  almost  entirely  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  people  who  are  its  votaries  (1).  H  must 
be  considered,  therefore,  in  constant  connection  wilh  that  cha- 
racter :  it  will  darken  wilh  the  darkness  and  brighten  wilh  the  ligltt 
of  each  succeeding  century;  in  an  ungcnial  time  it  will  recede  so 
far  from  its  genuine  and  essential  nature  as  scarcely  to  retain  any 

(1)  By  the   accounts  of  Brucp,  Salt,   and  re-  amoiip  the  Soulli  Sea  islanders,  it  will  of  comse 

cciilly  of  l>carce,  the  Clirisliaiiily  of  Abyssinia  be  lemcinbered,  were  effected,  and  are  still  sn- 

inay    be  adduced  as  an   instance  of  the  state  to  pcrintended    by    slnuiKiTS    in   a    very    diffenat 

ivliich  it  may  be  degraded  among  a  people  .it  a  slafje  of  civilisation, 
very  low  rtate  of  barbarism.    Ihc  touversions 
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sign  of  its  divine  original  :  it  will  advance  wilh  the  advancement  of 
human  nature,  and  keep  up  the  moral  to  the  utmost  lieight  of  tlie 
intellectual  culture  of  man. 

While,  however,  Christianity  necessarily  submitted  to  all  these  chruuan 
modifications,  I  strongly  protest  against  the  opinion,  that  the  origin  seiMev'c- 
of  (he  religion  can  be  attributed,  according  to  a  theory  adopted  by  '"!''''• 
many  foreign  writers,  to  the  gradual  and  spontaneous  development 
of  the  human  mind(l).  Christ  is  as  much  beyond  his  own  age,  as 
his  own  age  is  beyond  the  darkest  barbarism.  The  time,  though 
fitted  to  receive,  could  not  by  any  combination  of  prevalent  opinions, 
or  by  any  conceivable  course  of  moral  improvement,  have  produced 
Christianity.  The  conception  of  the  human  character  of  Jesus,  and 
the  simple  principles  of  the  new  religion,  as  they  were  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  predominant  opinions  and  temper  of  his  own 
countrymen,  so  Ihey  stand  completely  alone  in  the  history  of  our 
race;  and,  as  imaginary  no  less  than  as  real,  altogether  transcend 
the  powers  of  man's  moral  conception.  Supposing  the  gospels 
purely  fictitious,  or  that,  like  the  "  Cyropaedia"  of  Xenophon,  they 
embody  on  a  groundwork  of  fact  the  highest  moral  and  religious 
notions  to  which  man  had  attained,  and  show  the  utmost  ideal  per- 
fection of  the  divine  and  human  nature,  they  can  be  accounted 
for,  according  to  my  judgment,  on  none  of  the  ordinary  principles 
of  human  nature  (2).  When  we  behold  Christ  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  wreck  of  old  religious  institutions,  and  building,  or  rather 
at  one  word  commanding  to  arise,  the  simple  and  harmonious 
structure  of  (he  new  faith,  which  seems  equally  adapted  for  all 
ages— a  temple  to  which  nations  in  the  highest  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion may  bring  their  offerings  of  pure  hearts,  virtuous  dispositions, 
universal  charity, — our  natural  emotion  is  the  recognition  of  the 
Divine  goodness,  in  the  promulgation  of  this  beneficent  code  of 
reUgion  •,  and  adoration  of  that  Being  in  whom  (hat  Divine  good- 
ness is  thus  embodied  and  n^.ade  comprehensible  to  the  faculties  of 
man.  In  the  language  of  the  apostle,  "  God  is  in  Christ,  recon- 
ciling the  world  unto  himself  (3)." 

(1)  Tliis  theory  is  sketched  liy  HO  means  with  sus-Christ.  Au  fond  c'est  rcculer  la  difficulfe 
an  unfair  though  unfriendly  hand  by  Chateau-  sans  la  delruire;  il  seroit  plus  inconcevable  que 
briand,  Ktudes  fur  ruislolre  ;  a  book,  of  which,  I  plusieurs  hommes  d'accord  eusseut  fabritjue  ce 
am  constrained  to  add,  the  nu'apre  performance  livre,  qu'il  ne  Test  qu'un  seul  en  a  fourui  le  su- 
coutrasls  strangely  wilh  ll:e  loftin(!ss  of  its  pre-  jet.  lit  i'Evangile  a  des  caractcres  de  verite  .si 
tensions.  frappans,   si   parfaitcmcnt  inimitables,  que  I'in- 

(2)  nirons-nous  que  I'histoire  de  I'Hvangilo  vcnleur  en  seroit  plus  ctonnant  que  le  heroji. 
est  inventec  a  plaisir.'    Ce  n'est  pas  uinsi  qu'on  Rousseau,  Kmile,  liv.  iv. 

inventc  :  el  les  faits  de  .Sovratc,  dont  personne  nc         (3)  2  Cor.  v.  19. 
doutc ,  st)nt  bien  nioins  attestcs  que  ccux  de  Jc- 
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CHAPTER  II. 

LIFR   OF   J2SUS   CHRIST.  — STATE  OF    JUDEA.  — THE   BELIEF   IN   THE    MESSIAH. 

Life  of      The  history  of  Chrislianity  without  the  life  of  its  Divine  Author 
cessaryTo  oppcars  imperfcct  and  incomplete,  particularly  considering  the  close 
o'f  chHsii-  connection  of  that  life,  not  only  with  the  more  mysterious  doctrines, 
^'"'y-    but  with  the  practical,  and  even  poUlical  influence  of  the  religion; 
for  even  its  apparently  most  unimportant  incidents  have,  in  many 
cases,  affected  most  deeply  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.  The  isolation  of  the  history  of  Christ  in  a  kind  of  sacred 
seclusion  has  no  doubt  a  beneficial  eft^ect  on  the  piety  of  the  Chris- 
tian, which  dehghts  in  contemplating  the  Saviour,  undisturbed 
and  unconlaminated  by  less  holy  associations  •,  but  it  has  likewise 
its  disadvantages,  in  disconnecting  his  life  from  the  general  history 
of  mankind,  of  which  it  forms  an  integral  and  essential  part.  Had 
the  life  of  Christ  been  more  generally  considered  as  intimately  and 
inseparably  connected  with  the  progress  and  development  of  human 
affairs,  with  the  events  and  opinions  of  his  lime,  works  would  not 
have  been  required  to  prove  his  existence,  scarcely  perhaps  the 
authenticity  of  his  history.   The  real  historical  evidence  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  absolute  necessity  of  his  life,  to  fill  up  the  void  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  to  account  for  the  effects  of  his  religion  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  man. 
iisdiffi-       Yet  to  write  the  life  of  Christ,  though  at  first  sight  it  may  appear 
'^^"''y     the  most  easy,  is  perhaps  the  most  diflicult  task  which  an  historian 
can  undertake.  Many  Lives  have  been  composed  with  a  devotional, 
none  at  least  to  my  knowledge,  in  this  country  (1),  with  an  historic 
design  ;  none  in  which  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  throw  himself 
completely  back  into  the  age,  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  began  to 
travel  as  the  teacher  of  a  new  religion  through  the  villages  of 
Galilee  •,  none  which  has  attempted  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  reference 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  habits  and  national  character 
of  the  people,  and  the  state  of  public  feeling ;  and  thus,  iden- 
tifying itself  with  the  past,  to  show  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
new  faith,  as  it  slowly  developed  itself,  and  won  its  way  through  the 
adverse  elements,  which  it  encountered  in  Judea  and  the  adjacent 
provinces.   To  depart  from  the  evangelic  simplicity  in  the  relation 
of  the  facts  would  not  merely  offend  the  reverential  feelings  of  the 
reader,  but  tend  likewise  to  destroy  the  remarkable  harmony  be- 
tween the  facts  and  doctrines,  which  characterises  the  narrative  of 
the  Gospels,  and  on  which  their  authenticity,  as  genuine  historical 

(l)  Sec  Appendix   I.,   on   the  recent  Lives  of  Christ. 
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documenls,  might  to  an  inlelligent  mind  be  safely  rested.  The  three 
(irst  Gospels,  unless  written  at  a  very  early  period,  could  scarcely 
have  escaped  liie  controversial,  or  at  least  argumentative  tone, 
which  enters  into  the  later  Christian  writings,  and  with  which  the 
relation  of  St.  John  is  imbued  (1).  The  plan  then  which  the  author 
will  pursue,  will  be  to  presume,  to  a  certain  degree,  on  the  reader's 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  on  which  he  enters  :  he  will  not 
think  it  necessary  to  relate  at  length  all  the  discourses  or  even  all 
the  acts  of  Christ,  but  rather  to  interweave  the  historic  illustration 
with  the  main  events,  disposed,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  order  of 
lime,  and  to  trace  the  effect  which  each  separate  incident,  and  the 
whole  course  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  may  be  supposed  to  have  produced 
upon  the  popular  mind.  In  short  it  will  partake,  in  some  degree, 
of  the  nature  of  an  historical  comment,  on  facts  which  it  will  rather 
endeavour  to  elucidate,  than  to  draw  out  to  their  full  length. 

The  days  of  the  elder  Herod  were  drawing  to  a  close ;  his  pros- 
perous and  magnificent  reign  was  ending  in  darkness  and  misery,  J"'»ea. 
such  as  the  deepest  tragedy  has  rarely  ventured  to  imagine.  His  Great.' 
last  years  had  revealed  the  horrible,  the  humiliating  secret,  that  the 
son,  at  whose  instigation  he  had  put  to  death  the  two  noble  and 
popular  princes,  his  children  by  Mariamne  the  Asmonean,  had  al- 
most all  his  life  been  over-reaching  him  in  that  dark  policy,  of 
which  he  esteemed  himself  the  master  5  and  now,  as  a  final  return 
for  his  unsuspecting  confidence,  had  conspired  to  cut  short  the 
brief  remainder  of  his  days.  Almost  the  last,  and  the  most  popular 
exercise  of  Herod's  royal  authority,  was  to  order  the  execution  of 
the  perfidious  Antipater.  Fearful  times !  when  the  condemnation  of  .    . 

'■  Intngncs 

a  son  by  a  father,  and  that  father  an  odious  and  sanguinary  tyrant,  and  demh 
could  coincide  with  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  people  I  The  "pa'ieT 
attachment  of  the  nation  to  the  reigning  family  might  have  been 
secured,  if  the  sons  of  Mariamne,  the  heiress  of  the  Asmonean  line, 
had  survived  to  claim  the  succession  :  the  foreign  and  Idumean 
origin  of  the  father  might  have  been  forgotten  in  the  national  and 
splendid  descent  of  the  mother.  There  was,  it  should  seem,  a 
powerful  Herodian  party,  attached  to  the  fortunes  of  the  ruling 
house  ^  but  the  body  of  the  nation  now  looked  with  ill-concealed 
aversion  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  Idumean  tyranny  in  the  persons 
of  the  sons  of  Herod.  Yet  to  those  who  contemplated  only  the  po- 
litical signs  of  the  times,  nothing  remained  but  the  degrading  Herod, 
alternative,  either  to  submit  to  the  line  of  Herod,  or  to  sink  into  a 
Roman  province.  Such  was  to  be  the  end  of  their  long  ages  of 
national  glory,  such  the  hopeless  termination  of  the  national  in- 
dependence. But,  notwithstanding  the  progress  of  Grecian  opinions 
and  manners,  with  which  the  politic  Herod  had  endeavoured  to 

See  Appendix    II.,    on    the  Origin    of  the    Gospels. 
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counterbalance  Ibe  turbulent  and  unruly  spirit  of  the  religious 
parly,  the  great  mass  of  ttie  people,  obstinately  wedded  to  the  law 
and  the  institutions  of  their  fathers,  watched  with  undisguised 
jealousy  the  denationalising  proceedings  of  their  king.  This  stern 
and  inextinguishable  enthusiasm  had  recently  broken  out  into  ac- 
tive resistance,  in  the  conspiracy  to  tear  down  the  golden  eagle, 
which  Herod  had  suspended  over  the  gate  of  the  temple  (1).  The 
signal  for  this  daring  act  had  been  a  rumour  of  the  king's  death  ^ 
and  the  terrific  vengeance,  which,  under  a  temporary  show  of  mo- 
deration, Herod  had  wreaked  on  the  offenders,  the  degradation  of 
the  high-priest,  and  the  execution  of  the  popular  teachers,  who 
were  accused  of  having  instigated  the  insurrection,  could  not  but 
widen  the  breach  between  the  dying  sovereign  and  the  people.  The 
greater  part  of  the  nation  looked  to  the  death  of  Herod  with  a 
vague  hope  of  liberation  and  independence,  which  struck  in  with 
the  more  peculiar  cause  of  excitement  predominant  in  the  general 
mind. 
General  ^^^  ^^^  pHuciple  of  this  uuivcrsal  ferment  lay  deeper  than  in  the 
expecta-  impaticncc  of  a  tyrannical  government,  which  burdened  the  people 
Messiah."  wlth  intolerable  exactions,  or  the  apprehension  of  national  degra- 
dation, if  Judsea  should  be  reduced  to  the  dominion  of  a  Roman 
proconsul :  it  was  the  confidence  in  the  immediate  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  which  was  working  with  vague  and  mysterious  agitation 
in  the  hearts  of  all  orders  (2).  The  very  danger  to  which  Jewish 
independence  was  reduced,  was  associated  with  this  exalted  sen- 
timent; the  nearer  the  ruin,  the  nearer  the  restoratiois  of  their 
Theocracy.  For  there  is  no  doubl,  that  among  other  predictions, 
according  to  the  general  belief,  which  pointed  to  the  present  period, 
a  very  ancient  interpretation  of  the  prophecy,  which  declared  that 
the  sceptre,  the  royal  dominion,  should  not  depart  from  the  race 
of  Israel,  until  the  coming  of  the  Shiloh,  one  of  the  titles  uniformly 
attributed  to  the  Messiah,  connected  the  termination  of  the  existing 
polity  with  the  manifestation  of  the  Deliverer  (3).  This  expectation 
of  a  wonderful  revolution  to  be  wrought  (4)  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  some  great  mysterious  person,  had  been  so  widely  disse- 
minated, as  to  excite  the  astonishment,  perhaps  the  jealousy  of  the 

(l"!  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii   p.  124.  the   fdinine   shall   be    grievous,    and    men    and 

(2)   Whoever  is  curious  in  such  inquires,  will  women  and  children,  holy  men  and  men  of  good 

find    a   fearful   catalogue   of  calamities,    which  works,  shall  die  ;  and  there  shall  be  a  forgelful- 

wcre  to   precede,   according  to   the   Rabbinical  nessoflhe  Law  among  those  that  learn  it.    The 

authorities,  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  either  iu  fourth  year  fulness  and  not  fulness.    The  fifth 

Lighlfoot's  Harmony,  vol.  v.  p,  180.  (8vo.  edit.),  year  great  fulness  :   they  shall  eat,   and  drink, 

or  in  Schoetgen,  Horoc  Hebraica',  vol.  ii.  p,  509.,  and  rejoice,  and  the  Law  shall  return  to  its  scho- 

or  Eiseninenger,  das  enldecktes  Judenthum,  ii,  lars.   The   sixth   year,   voices."    (The    gloss   is, 

p.  711.  The  notion  may  have  been  grounded  on  "a  fame  shall  bespread  that  the  Son  of  David 

tlie  last  chapter  of  the  Propliecy  of  Oaniel.  Com-  comes,  or  "  they  shall  sound  with  the  trumpet.") 

pare  Bertholdt,  c.  13. — The  Uabbins  deliver,  "  In  "  The  seventh  year,  wars;   and   in  the  going  out 

the  first  year  of  that  week  (of  years),  that  the  Son  of  that  year,  the  Son  of  David  shall  come."  Light- 

of  David   is  to   eonw,   shall  thai  be  fulfdled,    'I  foot,  xi.  421. 

will  rain  upon  one  city,  but  1  will  not  rain  upon  (3)  Casaubon  exercit.,  anti-Baron,  ii. 

unotbcr."  "  Amos,  iv.  7. — "The  second  year  the  (A)  2  P^sdras,  vi.  25. 
anrows  of  famine  shall  be  sent  forth.    The  ibirvt 
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Romans,  whose  historians,  Suetonius  and  Tacitus,  as  is  well 
known,  bear  witness  to  the  fact,  "  Among  many,"  writes  the  latter, 
'•'•  there  was  a  persuasion,  that  in  the  ancient  books  of  the  priesthood 
it  was  written,  that  at  this  precise  lime,  the  East  should  become 
mighty,  and  that  the  sovereigns  of  the  world  should  issue  from 
JudaBa(l)."  "  In  the  East,  an  ancient  and  consistent  opinion  pre- 
vailed, that  it  was  fated  there  should  issue,  at  this  time,  from 
Judrea,  those  who  should  obtain  universal  dominion  (2)." 

Yet  no  question  is  more  ditficult  than  to  ascertain  the  origin,  Natur.-  of 
the  extent,  the  character  of  this  belief,  as  it  prevailed  at  the  time  *''*„  the*^ 
of  our  Saviour's  coming; — how  far  it  had  spread  among  the  sur-  Messiah, 
rounding  nations;  or  how  far,  on  the  other  hand,  the  original 
Jewish  creed;,  formed  from  the  authentic  prophetical  writings,  had 
become  impregnated  with  Oriental  or  Alexandrian  notions.    It  is 
most  |)robablc,  that  there  was  no  consistent,  uniform,  or  authorised 
opinion  on  the  subject  :  all  was  vague  and  indefinite;  and  in  this 
vagueness  and  indefiniteness  lay  much  of  its  power  over  the  general 
mind  (3).  Whatever  purer  or  loftier  notions  concerning  the  great  xhe  rrr. 
Deliverer  and  Restorer,  might  be  imparted  to  wise  and  holy  men,    p''^'^- 
in  whatever  sense  we  understand  that  "  Abraham  rejoiced   to  see 
the  day"  of  the  Messiah,  the  intimations  on  this  subject  in  the 
earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  distinctly  to  be  traced 
along  its  whole  course,  are  few,  brief,  and  occurring  at  long  in- 
tervals. But  from  the  time,  and  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Prophets,  this  mysterious  Being  becomes  gradually  more  promi- 
nent.   The  future  dominion  of  some  great  king,  to  descend  from 
the  line  of  David,  to  triumph  over  all  his  enemies,  and  to  establish 
an  universal  kingdom  of  peace  and  happiness,  of  which  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  golden  age  in  the  Greek  poets  are  but  a  faint  and 
unimaginative  transcript  :  the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  in  short, 
comes  more  distinctly  forward.    As  early  as  the  first  chapters  of 
Isaiah,  he  appears  to  assume  a  title  and  sacred  designation,  which 
at  least  approaches  near  to  that  of  the  Divinity  (4);  and  in  the  later 
prophets,  not  merely  does  this  leading  characteristic  maintain  its 
place,  but  under  the  splendid  poetical  imagery,  drawn  from  exis- 
ting circumstances,  there  seems  to  lie  hid  a  more  profound  mean- 
ing, which  points  to  some  great  and  general  moral  revolution,  to 
be  achieved  by  this  mysterious  Being. 

But  their  sacred  books,  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  wer€  not  the  Tradition. 

(I)  Tac.  Hiit.  V.  13.  (4)  Such   is  the   opinion  of  RoscniniUler  (on 

(2^  Suet,  Ves.  p.  4.  Isaiah,  ix.  5.    Compare  likewiie,  on  I'saUn  xlv, 

(3)  The  Jewish  opinions  concerninf;  the  Mes-  7).  On  a  point  much  contesled  by  modern  scho- 

siah  have  been  examined  wilii    great  diligence  lars,  Gescnius,  in  his  note  on  the  same  passages, 

and  accuracy   by    Professor   Bertholdt,    in    his  espouses  the  opposite  opinion.    Neither  of  these 

Christologia  JuJa-orum.    Bertlioldl  is  what  may  authors,  it  may  be  added,  discuss  the  question 

be  called  a  moderate  Kationalist.    To  his  work,  on  theological,  but  purely  on  hi-storical  and  cri- 

and    to   Lightfoot,    Schoelgeii,    Meuschen,    and  tical  grounds. 
Eisennienger,  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  niv  Rab- 
binical quotations. 


Foreign 
connec- 
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clear  and  unmingled  source  of  the  Jewish  opinions  on  this  all- 
absorbing  subject.  Over  this,  as  over  the  whole  system  of  the  law, 
tradition  had  thrown  a  veil  •,  and  it  is  this  traditionary  notion  of  Ihe 
Messiah,  which  it  is  necessary  here  to  develop  :  but  from  whence 
tradition  had  derived  its  apparently  extraneous  and  independent 
notions,  becomes  a  much  more  deep  and  embarrassing  question  (1). 
It  is  manifest  from  the  Evangelic  history  (2),  that  although  there 
was  no  settled  or  established  creed  upon  Ihe  subject,  yet  there 
was  a  certain  conventional  language  :  particular  texts  of  the  sa- 
cred writings  were  universally  recognised,  as  bearing  reference 
to  the  Messiah  -,  and  there  were  some  few  characteristic  credentials 
of  his  title  and  office,  which  would  have  commanded  universal 
assent. 

There  are  two  quarters  from  which  the  Jews,  as  they  ceased  to 
be  an  insulated  people,  confined  in  the  narrow  tract  of  Palestine, 
thejews.  and  by  their  captivity  and  migrations  became  more  mingled  with 
other  races,  might  insensibly  contract  new  religious  notions,  the 
East  and  the  West,  Babylonia  and  Alexandria.  The  latter  would 
be  the  chief,  though  not  perhaps  the  only  channel,  through  which 
the  influence  of  Grecian  opinions  would  penetrate  into  Palestine  (3); 
and  of  the  Alexandrian  notions  of  the  Messiah,  we  shall  hereafter 
adduce  two  competent  representatives,  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  and  Philo.  But  the  East  no  doubt  made  a  more  early, 
profound,  and  lasting  impression  on  the  popular  mind  of  the  Jews. 
Unfortunately  in  no  part  does  history  present  us  with  so  melan- 
Baby-  choly  a  blank,  as  in  that  of  the  great  Babyloniam  settlement  of  the 
Ionia,  people  of  Israel.  Yet  its  importance  in  the  religious,  and  even  in 
the  civil,  affairs  of  the  nation  cannot  but  have  been  very  conside- 
rable. It  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  nation  which  returned  with 
the  successive  remigrations  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  to  their 
native  land;  and,  though  probably  many  of  the  poorer  classes  had 
remained  behind  at  the  period  of  the  Captivity,  and  many  more 
returned  singly  or  in  small  bodies,  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  tide  of  emigration,  which  at  a  later  time  was  per- 

Sl)  Berlholdt,  p.  8-  coincidence,  where  their  expressions  are  similar 

2)  The  brief  intimations  in  the  Gospels  are  to  those  of  ihe  Christian  records,  there  seems  so 

almost   the   only  absolutely  certain  authorities  manifest  an  improbability  that  these  should  have 

for  the  nature  of  this  belief,  at  that  particular  been  adopted  afterthe  two  religions  had  assumed 

period,  except,  perhaps,  the  more  genuine  part  an  hostile  position  towards  each  other,  that  they 

of  the  Apocrypha.  Josephus,  though  he  acknow-  may  be  fairly  considered  as  vestiges  of  an  earlier 

ledges  the  existence  and  the  influence  of  this  re-  system  of  opinions,  retained  from  ancient  reve- 

markable  feature  in  the   national   character,  is  rence,  and  indelible  even  by  implacable  animo- 

either  inclined  to  treat  it  as  a  popular  delusion;  si!y.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  Christianity  should 

or  to  warp  it  to  his  own  purposes,  its  fulfilment  speak  the   current  language  of  the  time,   than 

in  the  person  of  Vespasian.    For  his  own  school,  that  the  Synagogue  should  interpolate  their  own 

Philo   is   a    valuable   witness  ;    but   among   the  traditionary  records,  with  terras  or  notions  bor- 

Alexandrian  Jews,  the  belief  in  a  personal  Mes-  rowed  from  Ihe  Church. 

siaU  was  much  more  faint  and  indistinct  than  in  (3)  Even  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Antiochus 

Palestine.  The  Rabbinical  books,  even  the  oldest  the  Great,  certain  Jews  had  attempted  to  intro- 

Targumin  or  comments  on  the  Sacred  Writings,  duce  Grecian  manners,  and  had  built  a  Grecian 

are  somewhat  suspicious,  from  the  uncertainty  of  school  or  gymnasium  at  Jerusalem.   1  Mac.  i.7l. 

their  date  :  still,   in   this  as   in  other  point;  of  16.  2  Marc.  ii.  4.  ||,  12. 
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pelually  flowing  from  the  valleys  of  Palestine  into  Egypt,  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  and  even  more  remote  regions,  would  often  take  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  swell  the  numbers  of  the  Mesopo- 
tamiam  colony.  In  the  great  contest  between  Alexander  and  the 
Persian  monarchy,  excepting  from  some  rather  suspicious  stories 
in  Josephus,  we  hear  less  than  we  might  expect  of  this  race  of 
Jews(l).  But  as  we  approach  the  era  of  Christianity,  and  somewhat 
later,  they  emerge  rather  more  into  notice.  While  the  Jews  were 
spreading  in  the  West,  and  no  doubt  successfully  disseminating 
their  Monotheism  in  many  quarters,  in  Babylonia  their  proselytes 
were  kings  5  and  the  later  Jewish  Temple  beheld  an  Eastern^jueen 
(by  a  singular  coincidence,  of  the  same  name  with  the  celebrated 
mother  of  Constanline,  the  patroness  of  Christian  Jerusalem)  la- 
vishing her  wealth  on  the  structure  on  Mount  Moriah,  and  in  the 
most  munificent  charity  to  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The 
Dame  of  Helena,  queen  of  the  Adiabeni,  was  long  dear  to  the 
memory  of  the  Jews ;  and  her  tomb  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  near  the  walls  of  the  city.  Philo  not  only  asserts  that 
Babylon  and  other  Eastern  satrapies  were  full  of  his  countrymen  (2), 
but  intim.ates  that  the  apprehension  of  their  taking  up  arms  in 
behalf  of  their  outraged  religion  and  marching  upon  Palestine, 
weighed  upon  the  mind  of  Petronius,  when  commanded,  at  all 
hazards,  to  place  the  statue  of  Caligula  in  the  Temple  (3).  It  ap- 
pears from  some  hints  of  Josephus,  that  during  the  last  war,  the 
revolted  party  entertained  great  hopes  of  succour  from  that 
quarter  (4);  and  there  is  good  ground  for  supposing  that  the  final 
insurrection  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  was  connected  with  a  rising 
in  Mesopotamia  (5).  At  the  same  period  the  influence  of  this  race 
of  Jews  on  the  religious  character  of  the  people  is  no  less  manifest. 
Here  was  a  chief  scene  of  the  preaching  of  the  great  apostle  ^6) : 


(1)  There  maybe  frulli  in  the  observation  of  (4)  Dio  (or  Xiphilin)  asserts  that  they  re- 
St.  Croix  :  "  Les  Grecs  et  les  Remains  avaient  reived  considerable  succours  from  the  East.  L. 
tant  de  haine  et  de  mcpris  pour  le  peuple  juif,  Ixvi.  c.  4- 

qu'ils    affectaicnt    n'eu    pas    parler   dans   leurs  (5)  Hist,  of  Jews,  iii    108.  etc. 

ecrits."  (Historiens  d'Alex.  p.  555)   This,  how-  (6)  Nothing   but   tlie   stubborn    obstinacy   of 

ever,   would    apply   only   to    the    later  writers,  controversy   could  have  ihiown  a  doubt  on  the 

which  are  all  we  now  possess  ;   but  if  in  the  co-  plain  date  in  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  (v.  13.). 

temporary  historians  there  had  been  much  more,  I'hilo,  in  two  places  (ii.  p.  578.  587.),  Jose|>luis 

it  would  probably,  at  least  if  to  the  credit  of  his  in  one  (Ant.  xviii.  9.  8.),  expressly  name  Ilabj- 

countrymen,  have  been  gleaned  by  Josephus.  Ion  as  the  habitation  of  the  great  Easier  setlle- 

(2)  See  on  ihe  numbers  of  the  Jews  in  the  ment.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  city  was  then 
Asiatic  provinces,  particularly  Armenia;  at  a  entirely  destroyed  (Gesenius  on  Isaiah,  xiii.  22.), 
later  period  ( the  conquest  of  Armenia  by  .Sapor,  but  in  fact  the  name  was  extended  to  the  province 
A.  D.  367.)  .St.  Martin's  additions  to  Le  Beau's  or  satrapy.  But  it  was  equally  the  object  of  the 
Hist,  du  Bas  Empire.  The  death  of  this  valuable  two  great  conflicting  parlies  in  Christianity  to 
writer,  it  is  to  be  feared, -.vill  deprive  the  learned  identify  Rome  with  Babylon.  This  fact  esta- 
world  of  hispromised  work  on  the  History  of  the  blishcd,  the  Roman  Citholic  had  an  unanswer- 
Birth  and  Death  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  to  ahle  argument  to  prove  the  contested  point  of 
contain  circumstantial  accounts  of  the  Jews  St.  Peler's  residence  in  the  Western  metropolis ; 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  Babylon  therefore  was  decided  to  mean  pagan 

Of  the  different  races  of  Jews  mentioned  in  the  Rome.    The  Protestant  at  once  concurred,  for  if 

Acts,  as  present  in  Jerusalem,  four  are  from  this  Rome  was  Babylon,  it  was  the  mystic  spiritual 

quarter: — Parthians,  Medes,  Elamites,  dwellers  Babylon   of  the  Apocalypse.    The   whole   third 

in  Mesopotamia.  chapter  of  the  second  Epistle  appears  to  rae  full 

(3)  Leg.  ad  Caiura,  vol.  ii.  p.  578.  Edit  Mang.  of  Oriental  allusions,  and  the  exairpio  of  Balaam 

I.  3 
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and  we  cannot  but  Uiink,  that  its  importance  in  early  Christian 
history,  which  has  usually  been  traced  almost  exclusively  in  the 
West,  has  been  much  underrated.  Hence  came  the  mystic  Cabala  (1) 
of  the  Jews,  (he  chief  parent  of  those  gnostic  opinions,  out  of 
which  grew  the  heresies  of  the  early  Church  :  here  the  Jews,  under 
the  Prince  of  the  captivity,  held  their  most  famous  schools,  where 
learning  was  embodied  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud ;  and  here  the 
most  influential  heresiarch,  Manes,  attempted  to  fuse  into  one 
system  the  elements  of  Magianism,  Cabalism,  and  Christianity. 
Having  thus  rapidly  traced  the  fortunes  of  this  great  Jewish  colony, 
we  m«st  reascend  to  the  lime  of  its  first  establishment. 

Cabala.  From  a  very  early  period  the  Jews  seem  to  have  possessed  a 
Cabala,  a  traditionary  comment  or  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
writings.  Whether  it  existed  before  the  Captivity,  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  ^  it  is  certain  that  many  of  their  books,  even  those 
written  by  distinguished  prophets,  Gad  and  Iddo,  were  lost  at  that 
disastrous  lime.  But  whether  they  carried  any  accredited  tradition 
to  Babylonia,  it  seems  evident,  from  the  Oriental  cast  which  it 
assumed,  that  they  either  brought  it  from  Ihence  on  their  return 
to  their  native  land,  or  received  it  subsequently  during  their  in- 
tercourse wilh  their  Easlern  brethren  (2).  Down  to  the  Captivity 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  had  been  in  contact  only  wilh  tlie  reUgions 
of  the  neighbouring  nations,  which,  however  differently  modified, 
appear  to  have  been  essenlially  the  same,  a  sort  of  Nature-worship, 
in  which  the  host  of  Heaven,  especially  the  sun  and  moon,  under 

syri,,,  different  names,  Baal  and  Moloch,  Astarte  and  Mylilta^  and  pro- 
Reiigions.  bgbly  as  symbols  or  representatives  of  the  active  and  passive  powers 
of  nature,  no  doubt  wilh  some  distinction  of  their  attributes,  were 
the  predominant  objects.  These  religions  had  long  degenerated 
into  cruel  or  licentious  superstitions  ;  and  the  Jews,  in  falling  off 
to  the  idolatry  of  their  neighbours,  or  introducing  foreign  riles 
into  their  own  religious  system,  not  merely  otTended  against  the 
great  primal  dislinclion  of  their  faith,  the  unity  of  the  godhead, 
but  sunk  from  the  pure,  humane,  and  comparatively  civilised 
institutes  of  their  lawgiver,  to  the  loose  and  sanguinary  usages  of 

ftcii!<ion  barbarism.  In  the  East,  however,  Ihey  encountered  a  religion  of 

of  Persia,  jj  far  noblcr  and  more  regular  structure  (3) :  a  religion  which  offered 
no  temptation  to  idolatrous  practices  ^  for  the  Magian  rejected, 
wilh  the  devout  abhorrence  of  the  followers  of  Moses,  the  exlii- 
bition  of  the  Deily  in  the  human  form ;  though  it  possessed  a  rich 
store  of  mythological  and  symbolical  figures,  singularly  analogous 
to  those  which  may  be  considered  the  poetic  machinery  of  the  later 

seems  peculiarly  appropriate  if  wriltcn  in  that  (1)  Cabala  is  used  here  in  its  most  extensive 
region.  sense.  See  Chiarini,  p.  97. 

Lucan's  "Cuuiquc  superba  foret  Babylon  spo-  (2)  Mosheim,  De  Rebus  Christ,  ii.  18. 

liauila"  may  indeed  be  mere  poetic  licence,  or  (3)  la  Asi.i  I'ersarum  religioncm  c.X'feris  esse 

may  allude  to  .Seleucia,  nnbiliorem.    Mosheini,  Inst.  p.  58.,  and  Grot,  de 

Vcr.  ii.  10. 
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Hebrew  prophets  (1).  The  religion  of  Persia  seems  lo  have  held  an 
intermediale  rank  between  the  Pantheism  of  India,  where   the 
whole  universe  emanated  from  the  Deity,  and  was  finally  to  be 
reabsorbed  into  the  Deity,  and  the  purer  Theism  of  the  Jews,  which 
asserted  the  one  omnific  Jehovah,  and  seemed  to  place  a  wide  and 
impassable  interval  between  the  nature  of  the  Creator  and  that  of 
the  created  being.  In  the  Persian  system,  the  Creation  owed  its 
existence  lo  the  conflicting  powers  of  evil  and  good.  These  were 
subordinate  to,  or  proceeding  from,  the  Great  Primal  Cause  (Ze- 
ruane  Akerene),  Time  without  bounds  (2),  which  in  fact  appears, 
as  Gibbon  observes,  rather  as  a  metaphysical  abstraction,  than  as 
an  active  and  presiding  deity.  The  Creation  was  at  once  the  work 
and  the  dominion  of  the  two  antagonist  creators,  who  had  balanced 
against  each  other  in  perpetual  conflict  a  race  of  spiritual  and 
material  beings,  light  and  darkness,  good  and  evil.    This  Magia- 
nism,  subsequent  to  the  Jewish  Captivity  (3),  and  during  the  resi- 
dence of  the  captives  in  Mesopotamia,  either  spread  with  the  con- 
quests of  the  Persians,  from  the  regions  farther  to  the  east,  Aderbijan 
and  Bactria,  or  was  first  promulgated  by  Zoroaster,  who  is  diffe- 
rently represented  as  the  author  or  as  the  reformer  of  the  faith. 
From  the  remarkable  allusions  or  points  of  coincidence  between 
some  of  the  Magian  tenets  and  the  Sacred  Writings  (4),  Hide  and 
Prideaux  laboured  to  prove  that  Zoroaster  (5)  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Daniel,  and  derived  those  notions,  which  seem  more  nearly  allied 
lo  the  purer  Jewish  faith,  from  his  intercourse  with  the  Hebrew 
prophet,  who  held  a  high  station   under  the  victorious  Medo- 
Persian  monarchy  (6).    But,  in  fact,  there  is  such  an  originality  complete- 

iiess  of 
Zoroastri- 

(1)  This,  it  may  be  observed,  has  no  coniiec-     of  gold,"  or  "  the  star  of  splendour,"  and  may  ansystem. 
tion  whatever  with  the  originality  or  authority     have  been  a  title  or  appellative. 

of  these  predictions.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  (6)    The    hypothesis   which   places   Zoroaster 

that  in  these  visions  it  is  the  moral  or  religious  under  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspcs,  identified 

meaning  alone  which  can  be  the  object  of  faith,  with  the  Gushtasp  of  Persian  mythological  his- 

not  the  figures  through  which  that  meaning  is  tory,  is  maintained  by  Hyde,  Prideaux,  Anquetil 

conveyed.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  images  of  du  Perron,  Kleuker,  Herder,  Goerrei,  Malcolm, 

Daniel  and  Ezekiel  should  not  be  derived  from.  Von  Hamraer,  and  apparently  by  De  Guignaut. 

or   assimilate   to,    the   prevalent   forms   around  The  silence  of  Herodotus  appears  to  me  among 

them,  as  well  as  those  of  the   rustic    Amoz  be  the  strongest  objections  to  this  view, 

chiefly  drawn  from  pastoral  or  rurallife.  See,  e.  Foucher,  Tjchseu,  lleeren.and  recently  Holty, 

g  ,  Chiarini's  curious  theory  about  the  chariot  identify  Gushlasp  with  Cyaxares  1.,  and  place  the 

of  Ezekiel.  Preface  to  Talmud,  p.  90.  and  101.  religious  revolution  under  the  previous  Median 

(2)  So  translated  by  Du  Perron  and  Kleuker.  dynasty. 

There  is  a  learned  dissertation  of  Foucher   on  A  theory  which  throws  Zoroaster  much  higher 
this  subject.  Acad,  des  Ins.  vol.  xxix.  According  up  into  antiquity  is  developed  with  great  ability 
to  Bohlen  it  is  analogous  to  the  Sanskrit  Sarvam  by  Rhode,  in  his  Heilige  Sage.    The  earlier  date 
akaranam,  the  Uncreated  Whole;  according  to  of  the  Persian  prophet  has  likewise  been  main- 
Fred.  Schlegel,  Sarvam  akharyam,  the  Unum  iu-  tained  by  Moyle,  Gibbon,  and  Vobiey. 
divisibile.  These  views  may  in  some  degree  be  reconciled 
(Z)  The  appearance  of  the  Magian  order,  be-  by  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  reformation,  not 
fore  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  the  Medo-Per-  a   primary   development  of  the  religion  which 
sian  Kings,  is  an  extremely  difficult  question,  took  placo  under  the  Medo-Persian,  or  the  Persian 
Nebuchadnezzar's  army  was  attended  (Jer.xxxix  monarchy.    The  elements  of  the  faith  and  the 
3.)  by  Nergal-sharezer,  the  Rab-mag,  yn   l")  caste  of  the  Magi  were,  1  should  conceive,  earlier. 
,,     ,.            ,      ^                 „,,,.,.,.-  The  inculcation  of  agricultural  habits  on  a  peo- 
ctrs  ir^"        Compare  Bertholdl,  Daniel  Ex-  p,^  emerging  from  the  pastoral  life,  so  well  de- 
fi\  1  '  ■  I.      I   ••  veloped  by  Heeren,  seems  to  indicate  a  more  an- 
/E\    ri.       '  ^  ^"'r\.                  ,^             l^     1  cient  date.    Consult  also  Gesenius  on  Isaiah,  Ixv. 
(5)    rhe  name   of  Zoroaster   (Zerotoash),    has  Constant,  sur  la  Religion,  ii.  187 
Been  aeduceil  Irom  works  signifying  "  the  star 
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and  completeness  in  the  Zoroaslrian  system,  and  in  its  leading 
principles,  especially  that  of  the  antagonist  powers  of  good  and 
evil,  it  departs  so  widely  from  the  ancient  and  simple  Theism  of 
the  Jews,  as  clearly  to  indicate  an  independent  and  peculiar  source, 
at  least  in  its  more  perfect  development;  if  it  is  not,  as  we  are 
inclined  to  believe,  of  much  more  ancient  date,  and  native  to  a 
region  much  further  to  the  east  than  the  Persian  court,  where 
Zoroaster,  according  to  one  tradition,  might  have  had  intercourse, 
in  his  youth,  with  the  prophet  Daniel. 

If,  as  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  continental  wri- 
ters, who  have  most  profoundly  investigated  the  subject,  we  have 
authentic  remains,  or  at  least  records  which,  if  of  later  date,  con- 
tain the  true  principles  of  Magianism,  in  the  Liturgies  and  Institutes 
of  the  Zendavesta(l) ;  it  is  by  no  means  an  improbable  source 
in  which  we  might  discover  the  origin  of  those  traditional  notions 
of  the  Jews,  which  were  extraneous  to  their  earlier  system,  and 
which  do  not  appear  to  rest  on  their  sacred  records  (2).  It  is  un- 
doubtedly remarkable,  that  among  the  Magian  tenets,  we  find  so 


(l)  Itmaybe  necessary,  in  lliis country,  briefly 
to  state  llie  question  as  to  the  authenticity  or 
value  of  these  documents.  They  were  brought 
from  the  East  by  that  singular  adventurer,  An- 
(juetildu  Perron.  Sir  W.  Jones,  ina  letter,  not  the 
most  successful  of  the  writings  of  that  excellent 
and  accomplished  man,  being  a  somewhat  stiff 
and  laboured  imitation  of  the  easy  irony  of  Vol- 
taire, threw  a  shade  of  suspicion  over  the  charac- 
ter of  Du  I'erron,  which  in  England  has  never 
been  dispelled,  and,  except  among  Oriental  scho- 
lars, has  attached  to  all  his  publications.  Abroad, 
however,  the  antiquity  of  the  Zendavesta,  at 
least  its  value  as  a  trustworthy  record  of  the  Zo- 
roastrian  tenets,  has  been  generally  acknow- 
ledged. If  altogether  spurious,  those  works  must 
be  considered  as  forgeries  of  I)u  Perron.  But,  I., 
they  are  too  incomplete  and  imperfect  for  forge- 
ries ;  if  it  had  been  worth  Du  Perron's  while  to 
fabricate  tbe  Institutes  of  Zoroaster,  we  should, 
no  doubt,  have  had  something  more  elaborate 
than  several  books  of  prayers,  and  treatises  of 
different  a;es,  from  which  it  required  his  own 
industry,  and  that  of  his  German  translator, 
Kleuker,  to  form  a  complete  system.  li.  Du  Per- 
ron must  have  forged  the  language  in  which  <Ae 
books  are  wiitten,  as  well  as  the  books  them- 
selves. But  the  Zend  is  universally  admitted  by 
the  great  Orientalists  and  historians  of  language 
to  be  a  genuine  and  very  curious  branch  of  the 
Eastern  dialects.  (Seeliopp.  Vergleichende  Grara- 
inatik.)  It  should  be  added,  that  the  publication 
of  the  Zendavesta,  in  the  original,  has  been 
commenced  by  M.  Bournouf  in  Paris,  and  by 
M.  Olshausen  in  Germany. 

III.  These  documeiits  may  be  considered  as 
more  modern  compilations,  of  little  greater  au- 
thority than  the  Sadder,  which  Hyde  translated 
from  the  modern  Persian.  That  they  are  of  the 
age  of  Zoroaster,  it  may  be  difficult  to  prove; 
but  their  internal  evidence,  and  their  coinci- 
dence with  the  other  notices  of  the  Persian  reli- 
gion, scattered  among  the  writings  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  (see  du  Perron's  and  Kleuker's  il- 
Juatrations,  especially  the  Persica  of  the  latter). 


afford  sufficient  ground  for  supposing  that  they 
contain  the  genuine  and  unadulterated  elements 
of  the  Zoroastrian  faith,  and,  if  not  of  primitive, 
are  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  traces  of  Maho- 
metanism,  which  Brucker  (  vol.  vi.  p.  68  )  sup- 
posed that  he  had  detected,  and  which  are 
apparent  in  the  Sadder,  are  rather  notions  bor- 
rowed by  Mahomet  from  the  Jews  ;  but  whence 
obtained  by  the  Jews,  is  the  question.  Mr.  Ers- 
kine,  the  highest  authority  on  such  subjects, 
considers  the  existing  Zendavesta  to  have  been 
compiled  in  the  age  of  Ardeshir  Babhegan,  the 
great  restorer  of  the  Magian  faith.  (Bombay 
Transactions.)  In  Professor  Neuman's  translation 
of  Vartan  there  is  a  curious  sentence,  which 
seems  to  intimate  that  the  books  of  the  Magian 
faith  either  did  not  exist  at  that  time,  or  were 
inaccessible  to  the  generality. 

IV.  A  thought  has  sometimes  crossed  my  own 
mind  (it  has  been  anticipated  by  Du  Perron), 
whether  they  can  be  the  sacred  books  of  a  sect 
formed  from  an  union  of  Gnostic  or  Manicha^an 
Christianity  with  the  ancient  Persian  religion. 
But  therf  is  no  vestige  of  purely  Christian  tradi- 
tion ;  and  those  points  iu  which  Parseism  seems 
to  coincide  with  Christianity  are  integral  and  in- 
separable parts  of  their  great  system.  And  against 
all  such  opinions  must  be  weiglied  the  learned 
paper  of  Professor  Bask,  who  gives  strong  rea- 
sons for  the  antiquity  both  of  the  language  and 
of  the  books.  The  language  he  considers  the  ver- 
nacular tongue  of  ancient  Media.  (Trans,  of 
Asiatic  Society,  iii.  524.)  Still,  while  I  appeal  to 
the  Zendavesta  as  authority,  I  shall  only  adduce 
the  more  general  leading  principles  of  the  faith, 
of  which  the  antiquity  appears  certain  ;  and 
rarely  any  tenet  for  which  we  have  not  corrobo- 
rative authority  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 
The  testimonies  of  the  latter  have  been  collected 
both  by  Du  Perron  and  Kleuker. 

(2)  Mosheim  has  traced  with  brevity,  but  with 
his  usual  good  sense  and  candour,  this  analogy 
between  the  traditional  notions  of  the  Jews  and 
those  of  the  Magians.  De  Reb.  ante  Const.  M.  ii.  7- 
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many  of  those  doctrines,  about  which  Ihe  great  schism  in  the  Jewish 
popular  creed,  that  of  the  traditionisls  and  antitraditionists,  con- 
tended for  several  centuries.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  in 
the  later  prophetic  writings,  many  allusions  and  much  of  what  may 
be  called  the  poetic  language  and  machinery,  is  strikingly  similar 
to  the  main  principles  of  Ihe  Magian  faith.  Nor  can  it  be  necessary 
to  suggest  how  completely  such  expressions  as  the  "  children  of 
light,"  and  the  "■  children  of  darkness,"  had  become  identified  with 
the  common  language  of  the  Jews,  at  the  lime  of  our  Saviour :  and 
when  Jesus  proclaimed  himself '-'  the  Light  of  the  world,"  no  doubt 
he  employed  a  term  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  people,  though,  as 
usual,  they  might  not  clearly  comprehend  in  what  sense  it  was  ap- 
plicable to  the  Messiah,  or  to  the  purely  moral  character  of  the  new 
religion. 

It  Is  generally  admitted,  that  the  Jewish  notions  about  the  an-  n 
gels  (1),  one  great  subject  of  dispute  in  their  synagogues,  and  what 
may  be  called  their  Daemonology,  received  a  strong  foreign  tinge 
during  their  residence  in  Babylonia.  The  earliest  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  fully  recognize  the  ministration  of  angels;  but  in  Baby- 
lonia (2)  this  simpler  creed  grew  up  into  a  regular  hierarchy,  in  which 
the  degrees  of  rank  and  subordination  were  arranged  with  almost 
lieraldic  precision.  The  seven  great  archangels  of  Jewish  tradition 
correspond  with  the  Amschaspands  of  the  Zendavesla  (3) :  and  in 
strict  mutual  analogy,  both  systems  arrayed  against  each  other  a  se- 
parate host  of  spiritual  beings,  with  distinct  powers  and  functions. 
Each  nalion,  each  individual  had  in  one  case  liis  Ferver,  in  the  other 
his  guardian  angel  (4)  •,  and  was  exposed  to  the  malice  of  the  hostile 
Dev  or  Dffimon.  In  apparent  allusion  to  or  coincidence  wilh  this 
system,  the  visions  of  Daniel  represent  Michael,  the  tutelar  angel 
or  intelligence  of  (he  Jewish  people,  in  opposition  to  the  four  angels 
of  the  great  monarchies ;  and  even  our  Saviour  seems  to  condescend 
to  the  popular  language,  when  he  represents  the  parental  care  of 
the  Almighty  over  children  under  (he  significant  and  beautiful 

(l)  La  doctrine  Ue  I'existence  desanges,  foiuleo  (3)   Jonathan,    the    Chaldoan   paraphrast,    on 

s".ii' la  revelation,  a  ete  beaucoup  inodifiee  par  les  Gen.  ii.  7.    "The  Lord  said  to  the  seven  angels 

opinions  des  penples  qui  habitaient  sur  les  riva-  that  stand  before  hiin."     Urusius,  on  Luke  i.  |9. 

ges  du  fleuve  Cobar,  dans  la  Babylonie,  et  dans  Seven,  however,  seems  to  have  been  the  number 

les  autres  pays  de  rOrient,  oil  les  deux  royaumes  of  perfection  among  the  Jews  from  the   earliest 

d'Israel   et  de  Juda   fureut  disperses.    .Sous   ce  period.  Old  Testament,  passim, 

point  de  vue  on  peut  regarder  les  Meliestani ,  ou  Six  seems  the  sacred  number  with  the  Persians, 

les  sectateurs  de  Zoroastre,  comme  ceux  qui  ont  The  Amschaspands  are  usually  reckoned  six  ;  but 

appris  beaucoup  de  choses  aux  d(!posilaires  de  Oromasd    is   sometimes   included    to    make   up 

la  tradition,  et  dont  les  niaximes  se  rctrouvcnt  seven.  See  the  Yesht  of  the  Seven  Amschaspands, 

aujourd'hui   dans  les  deux   Talmuds.    Chiarini,  in    the   Zendavcsta   of  Ou   I'erron   or   Kleuker. 

Le  Talmud  de  Babylone,  torn,  i,  p.  tOl.  Compare  .ilso  Foucher's  Disquisition,  translated 

(2)  Kven  the  traditionisls  among  the  Jews  al-  in  Kleuker,  Anhang.  i.  p.  294- 

lov/ed  that  the  names  of  Ihe  angels  came  fromBa-  (4)   In   the   LX\.     the    doctrine    of   guardian 

byion ;   they  are   nevertheless   pure  Helirew   or  angels   is  interpolated    into   the   translation   of 

r.haldean.    Mich-a-el  (who  is  as  God),  Gabri-cl,  Deut.  xxxii.   8.  Plato  adopted  the  notion  either 

the  Man  of  God.  Gesen.  Lex.  in  verb.  Bellerman,  mediately,  or  immediately,  from  the  East.  Polit. 

xibcr  die  Essaer,  p.  30.    The  transition   from  the  et  in  Critia  (in  init.).  Compare  Max.  Tyrius,  xv 

primitive  to  the  Babylonian  belief  may  1)0  traced  17.  Hostanes    the    Magian   held   the    same   opt- 

in   the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit,  no  douhl  of  nions.  f'ypr.  de  Van.  Idol.,  Min.  Fel. 
hastern  origin.    On  the  Nnlif^ns  of  Dicmons,  see 
Jortio,  Eccl.  Hist,  i.  161. 


e  an. 
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image,  "  that  in  Heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of 
my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  (1)." 
Principle      Thc  great  impersonated  Principle  of  Evil  appears  to  have  assumed 
of  Evil,  muyh  of  the  character  of  the  antagonist  power  of  darkness.  The 
name  itself  of  Satan  (2),  which  in  the  older  poetical  book  of  Job  is 
assigned  to  a  spirit  of  different  attributes,  one  of  the  celestial  mi- 
nisters who  assemble  before  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  and  is 
used  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its  simple  sense 
of  an  adversary,  became  appropriated  to  the  prince  of  the  malignant 
spirits — the  head  and  represenlative  of  the  spiritual  world,  which 
ruled  over  physical  as  well  as  moral  evil. 
The  su-      Even  the  notion  of  the  one  Supreme  Deity  had  undergone  some 
uyTcmov-  modificalion  consonant  to  certain  prevailing  opinions  of  the  ti^me. 
''^^J^"'^^^"  Wherever  any  approximation  had  been  made  to  the  sublime  truth 
lion  with  of  the  one  great  First  Cause,  either  awful  religious  reverence  or 

the    mate-  .i,  •  ii  ii  .,-rv.  ■• 

rial     philosophic  abstraction  had  removed  the  primal  Deity  entirely 
world,    jjgyond  the  sphere  of  human  sense,  and  supposed  that  the  inter- 
course of  the  Divinity  with  man,  the  moral  government,  and  even 
the  original  creation,  had  been  carried  on  by  the  intermediate 
agency,  either  in  Oriental  language  of  an  Emanation,  or  in  Platonic, 
of  the  Wisdom,  Reason,  or  Intelligence  of  the  one  Supreme.  This 
Being  was  more  or  less  distinctly  impersonated,  according  to  the 
more  popular  or  more  philosophic,  the  more  material  or  more  ab- 
Mediaior.  stracl  notious  of  the  age  or  people  (.3).  This  was  the  doctrine  from 
the  Ganges,  or  even  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea  (4),  to  the  Hissus ; 
it  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Indian  religion  and  Indian 
philosophy  (5)  5  it  was  the  basis  of  Zoroastrianism  f6),  it  was  pure 
Plalonism  (7),    it  was   the  Platonic  Judaism   of  the  Alexandrian 
school.   Many  fine  passages  might  be  quoted  from  Philo,  on  the 
impossibility  that  the  first  self-existing  Being  should  become  cogniz- 
able to  the  sense  of  man ;  and  even  in  Palestine,  no  doubt,  John  the 
Baptist,  and  our  Lord  himself,  spoke  no  new  doctrine,  but  rather 
the  common  sentiment  of  the  more  enlightened,  when  they  declared 
that  "  no  man  had  seen  God  at  any  time  (8)."  In  conformity  with 

(1)  Malt,  xviii.  10.  (4)  M.  Abel  Remusat  says,  of  the  three  Chi- 

(2)  Schleusner,  Lex.  voc.  Satan.  Dr.  Russell,  nese  religions,  "  Parmi  leurs  dogines  fondamcn- 
in  a  Dissertation  prefixed  to  his  Connection  of  taux,  cnseignes  six  siecles  avant  noire  ere  par 
.Sacred  and  Profane  History,  has  traced  the  gra-  Lao-tseu,  I'un  de  leurs  maitres,  est  celui  de 
dual  derelopment  of  this  tenet.  It  is  rather  sin-  I'existence  de  la  raison  primordiale,  qui  a  cree  le 
"ular  that  in  the  work  of  Theodorus  of  Mop-  monde,  le  Logos  des  Platoniciens.  Rech.  Asiat.  2 
suestia  on  Magianism  (quoted  Photii  Bibliotheca,  ser.  i.  38. 

num.    81.).   Zeruan    is  said   to    have   produced  (5)  In  the  Indian  system  Brahni,  in  the  neuter, 

TOV  'OpMlVeTav*   *  kcl)  tcv    1a.Tct.ta.v.    On  is  the  great   Primal  Spirit.    See  ISaron  W.  Von 

the  other  side  of  this  question  may  be  consulted  Humboldt,  uber  den  Bliagavat   Gita.    Compare 

Rosenmuller   on   Job,   cli.     i.,     and    Michaelis,  Bopp.  Conjugations  System,  290.  301. 

Epimetron  in  Lowth,  de  sacra  Poesi.  (6)  See  above.                      ^                  >  /     . 

(3)  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  development  of  (m\  YlSLv      TO      cTai/zfiViov    /uiTUt'^    S£rT» 

this   idea    in  the  older  and  in   the  apocryphal  q^^Q  ,^^]   ^]iktdv — ©fof  ife    uvSpaTTUi    ov 

books   of  the   Old  Testament    In    H'^  ''"ok  f  ///'yvi/Ta.,    O-KXct  ^^1 -r^^i^ov   ■nS.^i  ^crr,y 

Proverbs,  the   Wisdom  is  little  more  than   the  f^'yv""^'y    a.r.r.a.  a 

great  attribute  of  the  Deity,  an  intellectual  per-  Jl   O^uiAia.   Plato,  in  Symp. 

sonification:  inEcclesiasticus  itisa  distinct  and  (8)  John,   i.    18.  Compare  John,  i,  4-   18.  vi. 

separate  being,  and  "stands  up  beautiful,"   be-  46. 
fore  the  throne  of  God,  xxv.  1 . 
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this  principle,  the  Jews,  in  the  inlerprelation  of  Ihe  older  Scrip- 
tures, instead  of  direct  and  sensible  communication  from  the  one 
great  Deity,  had  interposed  either  one  or  more  intermediate  beings, 
as  the  channels  of  communication.  According  to  one  accredited  tra- 
dition alluded  to  by  St.  Stephen,  the  law  was  delivered  "  by  the 
disposition  of  angels  (1);" — according  to  another,  this  office  was 
delegated  to  a  single  angel,  sometimes  called  the  angel  of  the  Law  (2), 
at  others  the  Melatron.  But  the  more  ordinary  representative,  as  it 
were,  of  God  to  the  sense  and  mind  of  man,  was  the  Memra,  or  the 
Divine  Word;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  same  appellation  is rhcworti 
found  in  the  Indian  (.3),  the  Persian  (4),  the  Platonic,  and  the 
Alexandrian  systems.  By  the  Targumisls,  the  earliest  Jewish  com- 
mentators on  the  Scriptures,  this  term  had  been  already  applied  to 
the  Messiah  (5) ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  observe  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  sanctified  by  its  introduction  into  the  Christian  scheme  (6) . 
From  this  remarkable  uniformity  of  conception,  and  coincidence  of 
language,  has  sometimes  been  assumed  a  common  tradition,  gene- 
rally disseminated  throughout  the  race  of  man.  I  should  be  content 
with  receiving  it  as  Ihe  general  acquiescence  of  (he  human  mind, 
in  the  necessity  of  some  mediation  between  the  pure  spiritual  na- 
ture of  the  Deity,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  being  of  man, 
of  which  the  sublimest  and  simplest,  and  therefore  the  most 
natural  development,  was  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ— in  the 


(1)  Compare  LXX.  Transl.  of  Deut.  xxxiii.  2.,  et  par  consequent  infini  comine  lui,  cr^ateur  et 

Tui.^.„  »!..  »        i„  »        •   .  .„  1  .„j      liiirTtv    rr^  iiiaitre  de  toutes  clioscs.  Brahm  medilanl  siir  le 

where  the  angels  are   interpolated,    rif^cev    Tet  .,,,...  ,,  ...         ,,  , 

/  ~     r  /-!«'.  Verbe  divin  y  trouva  1  eau  iininilive.    Oupnck- 

KaKKic-Tctjm  <ro>^<*Taiv  x.ai  TccoT.mTUT^^  ^^^^   ^^^^^j  i^^  O^  Guignaut,  p.  644. 

TftTv  Jv  To7{  VOfAOli  Jt'  ctyyiy'OiV  Tretpa.  tov         Origen,  or  rather  the  autlior  of  the  Philoso- 

Qilu    /AecQlVTOiv.      Joseph.     Ant    xv.    5.    3.  phouraena  inserted   in  his  works,  was  aware  of 

Compare  Chiarini,  i.  307.    And  on  tlie  traces  of  this  fact.  'AvToi  (Brachmanes)  TCV  5-sov   pS; 

the  Judaco-Alexandrian  philoso])hy  in  the  LXX.  iita.1    Kiyouaiv    Oi}_;^;  oVoio'v    Tti    r.Ou^duS' 

Dahne,  Judisch.Alexandrianl.sche  Religions  Phi-  ^J^^  ^^^^^    ^^,  ^~  -  ^^^^   .^^,^  ^^^^-^   ^ 

losophie,  part  11.  pp.  49 — 5b.  a','  ','•         ^  >>.» 

'        '  "^  &60C    hayoi-,ovx,   o  fvapflpoc,   aXXa-oi-Ai 

(2)  Compare  Gal.  iii  19.  Pens  Mosen  legem  ^.^5,  cT,'  oi,  <ri  ^fv^r^ct  t';;,  y,m<ri,,, 
docnit ;  cum  auteni  descenderet,  tanto  timore  '/.»!,  ' 
perculsus  est,  ut  omnium  oblivisceretur.  Deus  iW^^^^T^P"*  ofstTcti  ifofOK.  de  Brachman. 
autera  statim  Jesifiam,  Angehim  le^is,  vocavit.  According  to  a  note,  partly  by  M.  Ic  Norinant, 
qui  ipsi  legem  tradidit  bene  ordinatara  el  custo-  partly  by  M.  Champollion,  in  Chateaubriand 
ditam,  omnesqne  angeli  amici  ejus  fact i  sunt.  (Etudes  sur  I'Histoire),  Thoth  is,  in  the  hierogly- 
Jalkut  Ruben,  quoted  by  Wetstein  and   Schoet-  phical  language  of  Egypt,  the  Word. 

gen,  in  loco.  See  also  Eiscnmenger,  l-.^6.  Two         ^^^  ,„  ^^^  p^^^;^,,  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ „_^  ^^^^^^ 

angels  seem  to  be  introduced  in  this  latter  trad..  Hanover    is   by   no  means    consistent;     strictiv 

tion,  the  angems  Metatron,  and  Jesifya,  angelus  ^^^^^^^^  jj  occupies  only  a  third  place.  Ormuzd, 

'^^1^.,      ,    „  .       ,.        ,      ,  ,  the  good  Principle,  created  the  external  universe 

Philo,  de  Pra;m.  rationalises  further,  and  con-  ,,y  j,;^  -^^^^j  (Honovor)  :  in   another  sense   Ihe 

s.ders   the  commandments  communicated,  as  it  ,^^^4  p^j.^^.,,  ^^^^^-^^  ;^  j,^^  ^^^^^  .  -^  ^..^ther,  the 

were,  by  the  air  made  articulate,  11.  405.  I'rinciplc  of  Good 

(3)  It  appears  in  the  Indian  system  :  Vacli  ^g^  ^  j^  ,,y  j^^  j^jj^.^^  .,5  ^^^  ^^  ^^p,,  -^^  „ip 
Mgnifying  speech.  She  is  the  active  power  of  ^^^ks  of  Lightfoot,  Schoetgcn,  and  other  Tal- 
Brahma,  proceeding  from  him:  she  speaks  a  ,„mii(,  writers,  and  in  Bertholdt  (Christolo"ia 
hymn  in  the  Vedas,  in  praise  of  herself  us  the  Judaica),  that  it  is  applied  to  the  Messiah,  not  by 
supreme  and  universal  soul.  (Colebrooke,  in  y^^\^^  „},o_  35  „;„  appear,  scarcely,  if  ever, 
Asiatic    Re.searche.s,  viii.  p.  402.)   La    premiere  notices  a  personal  Messiah. 

parole   que  profera   le    Creatcur,  ce  fut   Onm  : 

Oum  parut  avant  toutes  clioses,  et  il  s'appelle  le  (6)  Er.  Burton  (in  his  Bamplon  Lectures)  ac- 

liremicr  ne  du  Crcateur.    Oum  ou  Prana,   pareil  knowledges,  of  course,  the  antiquity  of  the  term, 

an  purether  renfermant  en  soi  touleslesqiialiles,  '""^  suggests  the  most  sensible  mode   of  recon- 

lous  les  Clemens,  est  lo   noni.  le  corps  dc  Brahm,  oiling  this  fart  wilhilsadoption  intoChristianily. 
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inadequate  language  of  our  version  of  the  original  "  the  brightness 
of  (God's)  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person  (1)." 
Fntnrc  No  Qucstion  has  been  more  strenuously  debated  than  the  know- 
^'^'^^  ledge  of  a  future  state,  entertained  by  the  earlier  Jews.  At  all  events 
it  is  quite  clear,  that  before  the  lime  of  Christ,  not  merely  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  but  what  is  very  different,  a  final  resurrec- 
tion (2),  had  become  completely  interwoven  with  the  popular  belief. 
Passages  in  the  later  prophets.  Daniel  and  Ezekiel,  particularly  a 
very  remarkable  one  in  the  latter,  may  be  adduced  as  the  first  dis- 
tinct authorities  on  which  this  belief  might  be  grounded.  It  appears, 
however,  in  its  more  perfect  development,  soon  after  the  return 
from  the  captivity.  As  early  as  the  revolt  of  the  iMaccabees,  it  was 
so  deeply  rooted  in  IhepubUc  mind,  that  we  find  a  solemn  ceremony 
performed  for  the  dead  (3).  From  henceforth  it  became  the  leading 
article  of  the  great  schism  between  the  traditionisls  and  the  anli- 
Iraditionists,  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees :  and  in  the  gospels 
we  cannot  but  discover  at  a  glance,  its  almost  universal  prevalence. 
Even  the  Roman  historian  was  struck  by  its  influence  on  the  indo- 
milable  character  of  Ihe  people  (4).  In  the  Zoroastrian  religion  a  re- 
surrection holds  a  place  no  less  prominent,  than  in  the  later  Jewish 
belief  (5).  On  the  day  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  Great  Principle  of 
Light,  the  children  of  light  are  lobe  raised  from  the  dead,  to  partake 
in  the  physical  splendour,  and  to  assume  the  moral  perfection  of  the 
subjects  of  the  triumphant  Principle  of  Good.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  Jews  associated  together  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  with  the 
final  resurrection.  From  many  passages,  quoted  by  Lighlfoot,  I 
select  the  following  :  "  The  righteous,  whom  the  Lord  shall  raise 
from  the  dead  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  when  Ihey  are  restored  to 
life,  shall  not  again  return  to  their  dust,  neither  in  the  days  of  the 
3Iessiah,  nor  in  the  following  age,  but  their  flesh  shall  remain  upon 
them  (6}." 
Jewish  Out  of  all  these  different  sources,  from  whence  they  derived  a 
""1;"^'°^  knowledge  of  a  future  state,  the  passages  of  their  prophets  in  their 
Messiah,  owu  sacrcd  writings  (among  which  that  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  from 
its  coincidence  with  the  Zoroastrian  tenet,  might  easily  be  misap- 
pHed).  and  the  oriental  element,  tlie  popular  belief  of  the  Palestinian 
Jews  had  moulded  up  a  splendid  though  confused  vision  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Messiah,  the  simultaneous  regeneration  of  all  things, 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  upon 


(1)  'A7rxv-^a.(Tua.  T»  t  cTifit?  y-an  /i<tt,!LK-         (5)  Hvde,  de  Vet.  Pers.  Relig     537.  and 
rJeT*  c  i/jTGS-Tis-fac  ac/TCU.   Hebrews  i.  3.     Beausobre.  Hi-t.  du  Manicheisnie,  i.  204.   • 


and  293. 

_  AVi4- 

(2    it'ls'smgouThowofteu  this  material  point  ^>^'^i'^=^>  ''='J»  'T'.Oi  Ma>o:/j  Toic  *»- 

of  difference  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  discus-  6faiTCi/f  x*<    js-j-Ssti    stSaviTCWj.    Theo- 

sions  on  this  subject.  poinp.apud  Diog  Laert.Kieuker'sZendavestaand 

(3!  2Macc.xii.44.  Anhang.    part    ii.   p.    1 10.    Bouudehesch,    xix. 

(4)  Animasqne  pralio  et  soppliciis  pefeinpto-  xxxi.,  etc.  Compare  Gesenios  on  Isaiah  xxvi.  19. 

ruin  actemas  putant.  Tac.  Hist.  t.  5.  (6;  I.ightfoot,  v.  255  x.  495.  xi.  353. 
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earth.  All  these  events  were  to  take  place  at  once,  or  to  follow  close 
upon  each  other.  In  nnany  passages,  the  language  of  the  apostles 
clearly  intimates  that  they  were  as  little  prepared  to  expect  a  purely 
religious  renovation,  at  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  as  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen  5  and  throughout  the  apostolic  age,  this  notion 
still  maintained  its  ground,  and  kept  up  the  general  apprehension, 
lliat  the  final  consummation  was  immediately  at  hand(l).  It  is  no 
doubt  impossible  to  assign  their  particular  preponderance  to  these 
several  elements,  which  combined  to  form  the  popular  belief :  yet, 
even  if  many  of  their  notions  entirely  originated  in  the  Zoroastrian 
system,  it  would  be  curious  to  observe  how,  by  the  very  calamities 
of  the  Jews,  Divine  Providence  adapted  them  for  the  more  impor- 
tant part  which  they  were  to  fill  in  the  history  of  mankind-,  and  to 
trace  the  progressive  manner  in  which  the  Almighty  prepared  the 
development  of  the  more  perfect  and  universal  system  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

For,  with  whatever  oriental  colouring  Jewish  tradition  might  Messiah, 
invest  the  image  of  the  great  Deliverer,  in  Palestine  it  still  remained 
rigidly  national  and  exclusive.  If  the  Jew  concurred  with  the  wor- 
shipper of  Ormusd  in  expecting  a  final  restoration  of  all  things 
through  the  agency  of  a  Divine  Intelligence  (2)  that  Being,  accor- 
ding to  the  promise  to  their  fathers,  was  to  be  intimately  connected 
with  their  race ;  he  was  to  descend  from  the  line  of  David  5  he  was 
to  occupy  Sion,  the  holy  city,  as  the  centre  of  his  government-,  he 
was  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  temple  on  Mount  Moriah^  he 
was  to  re-assemble  all  the  scattered  descendants  of  the  tribes,  to 
discomfit  and  expel  their  barbarous  and  foreign  rulers.  The  great 
distinction  between  the  two  races  of  mankind,  fell  in  completely 
with  their  hereditary  prejudices  ;  the  children  of  Abraham  were, 
as  their  birthright,  the  children  of  light ;  and  even  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  was  singularly  harmonised  with  that  exclusive 
nationality.  At  least  the  first  resurrection  (3)  was  to  be  their  sepa- 
rate portion  (4)-  it  was  to  summon  them,  if  not  all,  at  least  the 

(1)  Comparc2Esdras  vi.  24,  25.  Mischna.    Tract.  Sanh.  c.  xi,  12.)    shall  partake 

(2)  The  Persians  long  preserved  the  notion  of  in  the  life  to  come — except  those  who  deny  the 
a  restoration  of  the  law  of  Zoroaster  by  a  kind  resurrection  of  the  dead  (the  Sadducecs?)  and 
of  iVIessiah.  "  Suivant  les  traditions  des  Perses,  tliat  the  law  came  from  heaven,  and  the  Epicu- 
rapportees  dans  la  /erdouscht-nameh  et  dans  le  rcans  R.  Akiba  added,  lie  who  reads  foreign 
Djamaspi-nazem.Pashoutan.l'undespersonnages  books — Aba  Schaul,  he  who  pronounces  the  in- 
deslines  a  faire  rcfleurir  la  religion  dcZoroastre,  cffable  name  (Jehovah).  Three  kings  and  four 
et  I'empire  des  Perses  dans  les  derniers  temps,  private  individuals  have  no  share  in  the  life  to 
demeureen  attendant  ce  moment  dans  le  Kan-  come:  —the  kings,  Jeroboam,  Ahab,  Manasseh; 
guedez,  pays  qui  parail  repondre  en  partie  au  the  four  private  men,  Balaam,  Doeg,  Achito- 
Khorassan.    11  en  sorlira  a  I'ordre  qui  lui  sera  phel, ? 

apporte   par    un    ized   ((.    e.   spiritus   celestis)  (4)  It  is  good  (says  the  martyred  youflh  in  the 

nomme   Serosch,  et  reviendra   dans  I'lran.  Par  book  of  Maccabees)  being  put  to  death  by  men, 

I'efficace  des  paroles  sacrees  de  1' Avesta,  il  mettra  to  be  raised  np  again  by  him  ;  as  for  thee,  thou 

en   fuite  les  barbares  qui   dcsolaient  ce  pays,   y  shall  have  no  resurrection  to   life.  2  Mace.   ix. 

retablira  la  religion  dans  toute  sa  purete,  et  y  14.;  xii.   44.;  also  2  Esd.  ii.   23.    Compare  the 

fera  renaitre  I'abondance,  le  bonheur  et  la  paix.  speech  of  Josephus,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii. 

Silvestre  de  Sacy,  sur  div.  Aut.  de  la   Perse,  p.  312.   Quotations  might   be  multiplied  from 

P   S5.  the  rabbinical  writers. 

(3)  2  F.sd.  xi.  10-31.    All  Israelites  (says  the 
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more  righteous,  from  Paradise,  from  llie  abode  of  departed  spirits ; 
and  under  their  triumphant  king,  they  were  to  enjoy  a  thousand 
years  of  glory  and  bhss  upon  the  recreated  and  renovated  earth  (1), 
judaDo-  We  pass  from  the  rich  poetic  impersonations,  the  fantastic  but 
iyltem.  Bxprcssive  symbolic  forms  of  the  East,  to  the  colder  and  clearer 
light  of  Grecian  philosophy,  with  which  the  Western  Jews,  espe- 
cially in  Alexandria,  had  endeavoured  to  associate  their  own  reli- 
gious truths.  Tlie  poetic  age  of  Greece  had  long  passed  away  before 
the  two  nations  came  into  contact;  and  the  same  rationalising  ten- 
dency of  the  times  led  the  Greek  to  reduce  his  religion,  the  Jew 
the  history  of  his  nation,  to  a  lofty  moral  allegory  (2).  Enough  of 
poetry  remained  in  the  philosophic  system,  adopted  in  the  great 
Jewish  Alexandrian  school,  that  of  Plato,  to  leave  ample  scope  for 
the  imagination  :  and  indeed  there  was  a  kind  of  softened  Oriental- 
ism, probably  derived  by  Plato  from  his  master  Pythagoras  from 
the  East,  which  readily  assimilated  with  the  mystic  interpretations 
of  the  Egypto-Jewish  theology.  The  Alexandrian  notions  of  the 
days  of  the  Messiah  are  faintly  shadowed  out  in  the  book  "  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  (3),  "  in  terms  which  occasionally  remind  us 
of  some  which  occur  in  the  New  Testament.  The  righteous  Jews, 
on  account  of  their  acknowledged  moral  and  religious  superiority, 
were  to"  judge  the  nations,"  and  have  "dominion  overall  people." 
But  the  more  perfect  development  of  these  views  is  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Philo.  This  writer,  who  however  inclined  to  soar  into 
the  cloudy  realms  of  mysticism,  often  rests  in  the  middle  region  of 
the  moral  sublime,  and  abounds  in  passages  which  would  scarcely 
do  discredit  to  his  Athenian  master,  had  arrayed  a  splendid  vision 
of  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature,  in  which  his  own  nation  was 
to  take  the  most  distinguished  part.  From  them  knowledge  and 
virtue  were  to  emanate  through  the  universal  race  of  man.  The 
whole  world,  convinced  at  length  of  the  moral  superiority  of  the 
Mosaic  institutes,  interpreted,  it  is  true,  upon  the  allegorical  sys- 
tem, and  so  harmonised  with  the  subUmest  Platonism  of  the  Greeks, 
was  to  submit  in  voluntary  homage,  and  render  their  allegiance  to 
the  great  religious  teachers  and  examples  of  mankind.  The  Jews 
themselves,  thus  suddenly  regenerated  to  more  than  the  primitive 
purity  and  loftiness  of  their  Law,  (  in  which  the  Divine  Reason, 

(l)  Tancliuma,  fol.  255.  Quot  sunt   dies   Mes-  annos  duraturo,  (^jusdemquc  dellciis  et  voluptati- 

siac?  R.   Elieser,  filius   R.    Jose,  Galilasus,  dixit  Lus,  de  bell  is  ejus  cum  terribili  qiiodara  adver- 

Messix  tempora  sunt  mille  anni,  secundum  die-  sario  quern  Antitliristum   dicebanl,   de  vicloriis 

turn  .Ter.  xxiii,  4.   Dies  enim  Dei  mille  est  anno-  denique  earum<[ue  fnictibus  mirabilia  narrabant 

rum.  liertholdt,  p.  38.  somnia,  quorum  deinde  pars  ad  Christianostrans- 

The  holy  blessed  God  will  renew  the  world  for  ferebatur.   Mosheim,  ii.  8- 

a  thousand  years — quoted  by  Lif;htfoot,  iii.   37.  This  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  kingdom 

If  I  ]) resume  to  treat  the  millenium  as  a   fable  of  God — of  Christ,   or  emphatically  "  the  king- 

"  of  Jewish  dotage,"  I  may  remind   my   readers  dom,"   See  Kuinoel,  vol.    i.   p.   61.   Schoetger/, 

that   this  expression   is   taken   from    what   once  llor.  Ileb.  p.  1147. 

stood  as  an  article  (the  forly-firsl)  of  our  church.  (2)  Compare  Bertholdt,  ch.  vi. 

See  Collier  for  the  Articles  in  Edward  the  Sixth'.s  (3)  Wisdom,  iii.  8.;  v.  16.;  viii.  1 1. 
reign.  Atqne  de  hujus  in  his  trrris  regno,  mille 
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the  Logos,  was  as  it  were  embodied,)  were  to  gather  togetter  from 
all  quarters,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  more  than  human  being, 
unseen  to  all  eyes  but  those  of  the  favoured  nation  (1)  f  siCh  was  p.eign  or 
the  only  vestige  of  the  Messiah )  to  re-assemble  in  their  native  accordfng 
land.  There  the  great  era  of  virtue,  and  peace,  and  abuidance, '•^  ^'f''"'"- 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  prolificness  in  the  people,  in  slort,  of  Jews. 
all  the  blessings  promised  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  was  t»  com- 
mence and  endure  for  ever.  This  people  were  to  be  inviicible, 
since  true  valour  is  inseparable  from  true  virtue.  By  a  siigular 
inference,  not  out  of  character  with  allegoric  interpreters  who, 
while  they  refine  the  plainest  facts  and  precepts  to  a  more  ubtlc 
and  mystic  meaning,  are  apt  to  take  that  which  is  evidently  f^ura- 
tive  in  a  literal  sense,  the  very  wild  beasts  in  awe  and  won(er  at 
this  pure  and  passionless  race,  who  shall  have  ceased  to  rage  a^inst 
each  other  with  bestial  ferocity,  were  to  tame  their  savage  holility 
to  mankind  (2).  Thus  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  to  which  ?hilo 
seems  to  allude,  though  he  does  not  adduce  the  words,  was  o  be 
accomplished  to  the  letter  5  and  that  paradisaical  stale  of  amil^  be- 
tween brute  and  man,  so  beautifully  described  by  Milton,  peitiaps 
from  this  source,  was  finally  to  be  renewed.  And  as  the  J^ish 
philosopher,  contrary  to  most  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  to  jome 
of  the  Grecian  sects,  denied  the  future  dissolution  of  the  worH  by 
fire,  and  asserted  its  eternity  (3),  he  probably  contemplated  the 
everlasting  duration  of  this  peaceful  and  holy  stale. 

Such,  for  no  doubt  the  Alexandrian  opinions  had  penetratei  into  Belief  dif- 
Palestine,  particularly  among  the  Hellenist  Jews — such  weie  the  Jrding'to 
vast,  incoherent,  and  dazzling  images  wilh  which  which  the  future  "^'"^IT 
teemed  to  the  hopes  of  the  Jewish  people  (4).    They  adtiitted  J^^''^""- 
either  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  common  belief,  as  accorded 
with  their  tone  of  mind  and  feeling.    Each  region,  each  rank, 
each  sect ;  the  Babylonian,  the  Egyptian,  the  Palestinian,  theSama- 
rilan ;  the  Pharisee,  the  lawyer,  the  zealot,  arrayed  Ihe  Messah  in 
those  allributes  which  suited  his  own  temperament.  Of  that  ivhich 
was  more  methodically  taught  in  the  synagogue  or  the  adacent 
school,  the  populace  caught  up  whatever  made  the  deeper  impres- 
sion. The  enthusiasm  took  an  active  or  contemplative,  an  £mbi- 
tious  or  a  religious,  an  earthly  or  a  heavenly  tone,  according  lo  the 
education,  habits,  or  station  of  the  believer-,  and  to  different  men 

^1^  De  Execr.  ii.  435,  436-  nations,  Tobil,  xiii.  n.  xiv.  6,  7  :  see  p.irticu- 

{2)  De  Pracm,  ii.  p.  422.  larly   the    second  apocrypl).nl   l)ook    of  Esdras, 

(sVDp  Mundi  incorruptihilitate,  passim.  wViicb,  altliougli   manifestly  Judacn-Christian,  is 

(4)  The  following  passa^jes  frcm  the  apocry-  of  value  as  illustrating  the  opinions  of  the  times. 

phul  books  may  be  consulted  ;  I  do  not  think   it  — "  Thou  madest  the  world  for  our  sakrs;  as  for 

necessary  to  refer  to  all  the  citations  which  might  the  other  people,  which  also  come  of  Adam,  thou 

1)C   made    from   the  Prophets: — The    "faithful  bast  said  that  they  are  nothing,  but  be  like  unto 

prophet"  is   mentioned,    1  Mace.   xiv.  41;   the  spittle  ;  and  hast  likened  the  abundance  of  them 

discomfiture  of  the   enemies   of  Israel,    .fudith,  unto  a  drop  that  falleth   from   a   vessel.*  '  If  the 

xvi.  17;  universal   peace,  Ecclesiast.  I.  23,  24;  world  now  be  made  for  our  sakes,   why  do   wc 

the  rc-asse-.nbling  of  the  tribes,  Tobit,  xiii.  13 — 

18.  n.iruch,  ii.  34,35;   the  conversion  of  ma 


I —     iK)t  possess  an  inheritance  with  the  world?  how 
ny     long  shall  this  endure  ?"  2  Esdras,  vi.  56 — 59' 
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Ihe  Mesiah  was  man  or  angel,  or  more  (han  angel ;  he  was  king  (1), 
conqutror,  or  moral  reformer ;  a  more  victorious  Joshua,  a  more 
magniicent  Herod,  a  wider-ruling  Caesar,  a  wiser  Moses  (2),  a 
holier  Abraham  (3)  5  an  angel,  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  the 
Metatron,  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man  (4) ;  Michael,  the 
great  utelar  archangel  of  the  nation,  who  appears  by  some  to  have 
been  dentified  with  the  mysterious  Being  who  led  them  forth  from 
Egyp ;  he  was  the  Word  of  God  (5);  an  Emanation  from  the  Deity; 
himslf  partaliing  of  the  divine  nature.  While  this  was  the  reli- 
gious belief,  some  there  were,  no  doubt,  of  the  Sadducaic  party, 
or  tte  half-Grecised  adherents  of  the  Herodian  family,  who  treated 
the  Yhole  as  a  popular  delusion;  or,  as  Josephus  to  Vespasian, 
woud  not  scruple  to  employ  it  as  a  politic  means  for  the  advance- 
men  of  their  own  fortunes.  While  the  robber  chieftain  looked  out 
fron  his  hill- tower  to  see  the  blood-red  banner  of  him  whom  he 
litenlly  expected  to  come  "  from  Edom  with  dyed  garments  from 
Boziah,"  and  "  treading  the  wine-press  in  his  wrath,"  the  Essene 
in  lis  solitary  hermitage,  or  monastic  fraternity  of  husbandmen, 
looled  to  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  when  the  more  peaceful  images 
of  he  same  prophet  would  be  accomplished,  and  the  Prince  of 
Pea;e  establish  his  quiet  and  uninterrupted  reign. 
Popular  ^'  ^^^^  ^otly  of  the  people,  tlie  circumstances  of  the  times  power- 
Leiief.  full;  tended  both  to  develop  more  fully,  and  to  stamp  more  deeply 
intotheir  hearts,  the  expectation  of  a  temporal  deliverer,  a  con- 
quenr,  a  king.  As  misgovernment  irritated,  as  exaction  pressed, 
as  Uctional  pride  was  wounded  by  foreign  domination,  so  enthu- 
siasrrtook  a  fiercer  and  more  martial  turn  :  as  the  desire  of  natio- 
nal irdependence  became  Ihe  predominant  sentiment,  the  Messiah 
was  nore  immediately  expected  io  accomplish  that  which  lay 
neares  to  their  hearts.  The  higher  views  of  his  character,  and  the 
more  jnworldly  hopes  of  a  spiritual  and  moral  revolution,  receded 
farthtr  and  farther  from  the  view ;  and  as  the  time  approached  in 
whicl  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born,  the  people  in  general  were  in  a 
less  fivourable  state  of  mind  to  listen  to  the  doctrines  of  peace, 
humility,  and  love,  or  to  recognise  that  Messiah  in  a  being  so  en- 
tirely divested  of  temporal  power  or  splendour.  In  theruUng  party, 

(1}  The  Gospels,  passim;  2  Esdras,  xii.  32.  King  Messiah,   exalted,   lofty,    and   very   high: 

(2)  Thou  wilt  proclaim  liberty  to  thy  people,  more  exulted  than  Abraham,  for  it  is  written  of 
ihe  liouse  of  Israel,  by  the  band  of  Messias,  as  him,  1  have  lifted  up  my  hand  to  the  Lord  (Gen. 
thou  didst  hy  the  hand  of  jMoses  and  Aaron,  on  xiv.  22.);  and  more  exalted  than  Moses,  for  it  is 
the  day  of  the  I'assover.  Chald.  Par.  on  Lament,  written  of  him,  He  saith  of  me,  take  him  unto 
ii.  22.  quoted  by  Lightfoot,v.  161.  thy  bosom,  for  he  is  greater  than  the   fathers." 

Among  others  to  the  same  purport,  the  follow-  Jalkut  Shamuni  ;  see  Berlholdt,  101. 

iiig,  of  a  later  date,  is  curious.    Moses  came  out  Some   of  the  titles  of  the  Messiah,  recognised 

of  the  wilderness,  and  King  Messias  out  of  the  by  general  belief  and  usage,   will  be  noticed  as 

midst  of  Rome;  the  one  spake  in   the   head  of  a  they  occur  in  the  course  of  the  history, 

cloud,  and  the  other  spake  in  the  head  of  a  cloud,  (i)  Sohar,   quoted  by  Berlholdt,  p.  121.  133. 

;ind  the   Word  of  the   Lord   speaking  between  (5)  Many  of  the  quotations  about  the  Memra, 

these,  and  they  walking  together.  Targ.  Jor.  on  or  divine  Word,  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Pye  Smith's 

Exod.  xii.  work  oil  the  Messiah. 

(3)  "  Behold,   glorious  shall    be   my  serva* 
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on  Ihe  other  hand,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  the  dread  of  this 
inflammable  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  dangerous  position 
of  affairs,  would  confirm  that  jealousy  of  innovation  inseparalle 
from  established  governments.  Every  tendency  to  commotion 
would  be  repressed  with  a  strong  hand,  or  at  least  the  rulers  would 
be  constantly  on  the  watch,  by  their  forward  zeal  in  condemning  all 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  to  exculpate  themselves  with  their 
foreign  masters  from  any  participation  in  the  tumult.  Holding,  no 
doubt,  with  devout,  perhaps  with  conscientious  earnestness,  the 
promised  coming  of  the  Messiah,  as  an  abstract  truth,  and  as  an 
article  of  their  religious  creed,  their  own  interests,  their  rank  and 
authority,  were  so  connected  with  the  existing  order  of  things, 
political  prudence  would  appear  so  fully  to  justify  more  than  or- 
dinary caution,  that  while  they  would  have  fiercely  resented  any 
imputation  on  their  want  of  faith  in  the  divine  promises,  it  would 
have  been  ditTicult,  even  by  the  most  public  and  imposing  "signs," 
to  have  satisfied  their  cool  incredulity. 

With  all  these  elements  of  pohlical  and  religious  excitement  stir-  state  nf 
ring  through  the  whole  fabric  of  society,  it  would  be  dilTicuIt  to  p«j;"'r'' 

•-•'-'  ••  ^  confusion. 

conceive  a  nation,  in  a  more  extraordinary  slate  of  suspense  and 
agitation,  than  the  Jews  about  the  period  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Their  temporal  and  religious  fortunes  seemed  drawing  to  an  imme- 
diate issue.  Their  king  lay  slowly  perishing  of  a  lingering  and 
loathsome  disease  ^  and  his  temper,  which  had  so  often  broken  out 
into  paroxysms,  little  short  of  insanity,  now  seemed  to  be  goaded 
b)  bodily  and  mental  anguish  to  tlie  fury  of  a  wild  beast.  Every 
day  might  be  anticipated  the  spectacle  of  the  execution  of  his  eldest 
son,  now  on  his  way  from  Rome,  and  known  to  have  been  detected 
in  his  unnatural  treasons.  It  seemed  that  even  yet  the  royal  autho- 
rity and  the  stern  fanaticism  of  the  religious  party,  which  had,  for 
many  years,  lowered  upon  each  other  with  hostile  front,  might 
grapple  in  a  deadly  struggle.  The  more  prudent  of  the  religious 
leaders  could  scarcely  restrain  the  indignant  enthusiasm  of  their 
followers,  which  broke  out  at  once  on  the  accession  of  Archelaus ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  almost  incredible  testamentary  cruelty, 
by  which  Herod  commanded  Ihe  heads  of  the  principal  Jewish  fami- 
lies to  be  assembled  in  the  Hippodrome,  at  the  signal  of  his  death, 
to  be  cut  down  in  a  promiscuous  massacre,  may  reasonably  be 
ascribed  to  remorseless  policy,  as  well  as  to  frantic  vengeance.  He 
might  suppose  that,  by  removing  all  opponents  of  weight  and 
influence,  he  could  secure  the  peaceable  succession  of  his  descen- 
dants, if  the  emperor,  according  to  his  promise,  should  ralify  the 
will,  by  which  he  had  divided  his  dominions  among  his  surviving 
sons  (1). 

(j)  Compare  Hisi.  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 
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Birth  of       In  the  niidsl  of  this  civil  confusion,  that  great  event  look  place, 
Christ,  ^jjjgi^  ^ag  iQ  produce  so  total  a  revolution  in  the  state  of  all  man- 
kind. However  striking  the  few  incidents  which  are  related  of  the 
birth  of  Christ,  when  contemplated  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
stirring  transactions  of  the  times,  and  through  the  atmosphere,  as 
it  were,  of  devotional  feelings,  which  at  once  seem  to  magnify  and 
Ijarmonise  them  •,  yet,  for  this  very  reason,  we  are  perhaps  scarcely 
capable  of  judging  the  effect  which  such  events  actually  produced, 
and  the  relative  magnitude  in  which  they  appeared  to  the  contem- 
porary generation.  For  if  we  endeavour  to  cast  ourselves  back  into 
the  period  to  which  these  incidents  belong,  and  place  ourselves,  as 
it  were  in  the  midst  of  the  awful  political  crisis,  which  seemed 
about  to  decide  at  once  the  independence  or  servitude  of  the  nation, 
and  might,  more  or  less,  affect  the  private  and  personal  welfare  of 
each  family  and  individual,  it  will  by  no  means  move  our  wonder, 
that  the  commotion  excited  by  the  appearance  of  the  Magians  in 
Jerusalem,  and  the  announcement  of  the  birth  of  the  Christ,  should 
not  have  made  a  more  deep  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and 
should  have  passed  away,  it  should  seem,  so  speedily  from  the  po- 
pular remembrance.  In  fact,  even  if  generally  credited,  the  intel- 
ligence that  the  Messiah  had  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  new-born 
infant,  would  rather  perhaps  have  disappointed,  than  gratified,  the 
high-wrought  expectation,  which  looked  for  an  instant,  an  imme- 
diate deliverance,  and  would  be  loo  impatient  to  await  the  slow 
development  of  his  manhood.  Whether  the  more  considerate  ex- 
pected the  Deliverer  suddenly  to  reveal  himself  in  his  maturity  of 
strength  and  power,  may  be  uncertain  :  but  the  last  thing  that  the 
more  ardent  and  fiery  looked  for,  particularly  those  who  supposed 
that  the  Messiah  would  partake  of  the  divine  or  superhuman  nature, 
was  his  appearance  as  a  child ;  the  last  throne  to  which  they  would 
be  summoned  to  render  their  homage,  would  be  the  cradle  of  a 
helpless  infant  (1). 
Belief  ia      ^o'"  '^  it  less  important,  throughout  the  early  history  of  Chris- 
preterua-  tiauity,  to  seize  the  spirit  of  the  times.    Events  which  appear  to  us 
terposi-  so  extraordinary,  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  they  should 
*'""'     either  fail  in  exciting  a  powerful  sensation,  or  ever  be  obliterated 
from  the  popular  remembrance,  in  their  own  day  might  pass  off  as 
of  little  more  than  ordinary  occurrence.  During  the  whole  life  of 
Christ,  and  the  early  propagation  of  the  religion,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  they  took  place  in  an  age,  and  among  a  people,  which 
superstition  had  made  so  familiar  with  what  were  supposed  to  be 
preternatural  events,  that  wonders  awakened  no  emotion,  or  were 
speedily  superseded  by  some  new  demand  on  the  ever-ready  belief. 
The  Jews  of  that  period  not  only  believed  that  the  Supreme  Being 

(j)"Whcn  Christ  cometli,    no  man  knowcth   whome  lie  is."   John,  vii.  27- 
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had  the  power  of  controlling  the  course  of  nature,  but  (hat  the 
same  influence  was  possessed  by  multitudes  of  subordinate  spirits, 
both  good  and  evil.  Where  the  pious  Christian  in  the  present  day 
would  behold  the  direct  agency  of  the  Almighty,  the  Jews  would 
invariably  have  interposed  an  angel,  as  the  author  or  ministerial 
agent  in  the  wonderful  transaction.  Where  the  Christian  moralist 
would  condemn  the  fierce  passion,  the  ungovernable  lust,  or  the 
inhuman  temper,  the  Jew  discerned  the  workings  of  diabolical  pos- 
session. Scarcely  a  malady  was  endured,  or  crime  committed,  but 
It  was  traced  to  the  operation  of  one  of  these  myriad  daemons,  who 
watched  every  opportunity  of  exercising  their  malice  in  the  suffer- 
ings and  the  sins  of  men. 

Yet  the  first  incident  in  Christian  history,  the  annunciation  of  concep- 
Ihe  conception  and  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  (1),  as  its  wonderful  ^1^^ 'jfr 
circumstances  took  place  in  a  priestly  family,  and  on  so  public  a  Joi»nii.e 
scene  as  the  temple,  might  be  expected  to  excite  the  public  atten-  (b!c'.'5). 
lion  in  no  ordinary  degree.  The  four  Levilical  families  who  re- 
turned from  the  captivity  had  been  distributed  into  twenty. four 
courses,  one  of  which  came  into  actual  oflice  in  the  temple  every 
week  :  they  had  assumed  the  old  names,  as  if  descended  in  direct 
lineage  from  the  original  heads  of  families-,  and  thus  the  regular 
ministrations  of  the  priesthood  were  re-organised  on  the  ancient 
footing,  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  temple.  In  the  course  of 
Abia,  the  eighth  in  order  (2),  was  an  aged  priest,  named  Zachariah. 
The  ofTieialing  course  were  accustomed  to  cast  lots  for  the  separate 
functions.  Some  of  these  were  considered  of  higher  dignity  than 
others,  which  were  either  of  a  more  menial  character,  or  at  least 
were  not  held  in  equal  estimation.  Almost  the  most  important  was 
the  watching  and  supplying  with  incense  the  great  brazen  altar, 
which  stood  within  the  building  of  the  temple,  in  the  first  or  holy 
place.  Into  this,  at  the  sound  of  a  small  bell,  which  gave  notice  to 
the  worshippers  at  a  distance,  the  ministering  priest  entered  alone  : 
and  in  the  sacred  chamber,  into  which  the  light  of  day  never  pene- 
trated, but  where  the  dim  fires  of  the  allar,  and  the  chandeliers, 
which  were  never  extinguished,  gave  a  solemn  and  uncertain  light 
still  more  bedimmed  by  the  clouds  of  smoke  arising  from  the  newly 
fed  altar  of  incense,  no  doubt,  in  the  pious  mind,  the  sense  of  the 
more  immediate  presence  of  Ihe  Deity,  only  separated  by  the  veil, 
which  divided  the  Holy  place  from  the  Holy  of  Holies,  would  con- 
stantly have  awakened  the  most  profound  emotions.  While  the 
priest  was  employed  within  the  gates,  the  multitude  of  worshippers 
in  the  adjacent  court  awaited  his  return  5  for  it  should  seem,  that 
the  offering  of  incense  was  considered  emblematic  of  the  prayers 

(l)I,uke,  i.  5 22.  quite  impossible  to  calculate    the   time    of  tbe 

(2)  As  each  car.ie  into  office  twice  in  the  year,  year  in  which  this  event  took  place.    Of  this  or- 

.nnd  there  is   nothing  to   indicate   whether   this  dering  of  the  courses,  observes  Ligbtfoot,   botli 

was  ihe  hist    or  second  period,  it  appears  to  me  Talmuds  speak  largely,   iii.  21. 
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of  the  whole  nalion ;  and  though  it  took  place  twice  every  day,  at 
morning  and  evening,  Ihe  entrance  and  return  of  the  priest  from 
the  mysterious  precincts,  was  watched  by  the  devout  with  something 
of  awful  anxiety. 

This  day,  to  the  general  astonishment,  Zachariah,  to  whom  the 
function  had  fallen,  lingered  far  beyond  the  customary  time.  For 
it  is  said  of  the  high-priest's  annual  entrance  into  the  Holy  of  Ho- 
lies, that  he  usually  staid  within  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  lest  the 
anxious  people  should  fear,  that  on  account  of  some  omission  in 
the  offering,  or  guilt  in  the  minister,  or  perhaps  in  the  nation,  of 
which  he  was  the  federal  religious  head,  he  might  have  been  stricken 
with  death.  It  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  even  in  the  subor- 
dinate ceremonies  there  was  a  certain  ordinary  lime,  after  which 
the  devouter  people  would  begin  to  tremble,  lest  their  representa- 
tive, who  in  their  behalf  was  making  the  national  offering,  might 
have  met  with  some  sinister  or  fatal  sign  of  the  divine  disfavour. 
When  at  length  Zachariah  appeared  he  could  not  speak ;  and  it  was 
evident  that  in  some  mysterious  manner  he  had  been  struck  dumb, 
and  to  the  anxious  inquiries  he  could  only  make  known  by  signs 
that  something  awful  and  unusual  had  taken  place  within  the  sanc- 
tuary. At  what  period  he  made  his  full  relation  of  the  wonderful 
fact  which  had  occurred  does  not  appear;  but  it  was  a  relation  of 
absorbing  interest  both  to  the  aged  man  himself,  who,  although 
his  wife  was  far  advanced  in  years,  was  to  be  blessed  with  offspring; 
and  to  the  whole  people,  as  indicating  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  the 
preliminary  signs  which  were  universally  accredited  as  precursive 
of  the  Messiah. 
-     In  the  vision  of  Zachariah,  he  had  beheld  an  angel  standing  on 

■Vision  of  IP,  o  oi 

Zachariah.  the  right  side  of  the  altar,  who  announced  that  his  prayer  was 
heard  (1),  and  that  his  barren  house  was  to  be  blessed ;  that  his 
aged  wife  should  bear  a  son,  and  that  son  be  consecrated  from  his 
birth  to  the  service  of  God,  and  observe  the  strictest  austerity;  that 
he  was  to  revive  the  decaying  spirit  of  religion,  unite  the  disorga- 
nised nalion,  and  above  all,  should  appear  as  the  expected  har- 
binger, who  was  to  precede  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  approach- 
ing Redeemer.  The  angel  proclaimed  himself  (o  be  the  messenger 
of  God  (Gabriel),  and  both  as  a  punishment  for  his  incredulity,  and 
a  sign  of  the  certainly  of  the  promise,  Zachariah  was  siruck  dumb, 
but  with  an  assurance  that  Ihe  affliction  should  remain  only  till  the 
accomplishment  of  the  divine  prediction  in  the  birth  of  his  son  (2). 
If,  as  has  been  said,  the  vision  of  Zachariah  was  in  any  manner 
communicated  to  the  assembled  people  (though  the  silence  of  Ihe 

(1)  Grotius  and    many  other  writers    are  of  (2)  According  to  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii.  18.   Hyr- 

opinion  that  by  this  is  meant,  not  the  prayer  of  canus,  the  high-priest  heard  a   voice  from  hea- 

Zachariah  for  offspring,  but  the  general  national  ven,     while   he   was    offering   on   the    altar   of 

prayer,  offered  by  him  in  his  ministerial   fane-  incense, 
tion,  for  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah. 
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evangelist  makes  slrongly  against  any  such  supposition),  or  even 
lo  his  kindred  the  officiating  priesthood,  it  would  no  doubt  have 
caused  a  great  sensation,  falling  in,  as  it  would,  with  the  prevailing 
tone  of  the  public  mind.  For  it  was  the  general  belief  that  some 
messenger  would,  in  the  language  of  Isaiah,  "prepare  the  way  of 
the  Lord^"  and  the  last  words  which  had,  as  it  were,  sealed  the 
book  of  prophecy,  intimated,  as  many  supposed,  the  personal  re- 
appearance of  Elijah,  the  greatest,  and,  in  popular  opinion,  a  sort 
of  representative  of  the  wliole  prophetic  community.  The  ascetic 
life  lo  which  the  infant  prophet  was  to  be  dedicated,  according  to 
theNazaritish  vow  of  abstinence  from  all  wine  or  strong  drink,  was 
likewise  a  characteristic  of  the  prophetic  order,  which,  although 
many,  more  particularly  among  the  Essenes,  asserted  their  inspired 
knowledge  of  futurity,  was  generally  considered  to  have  ceased  in 
the  person  of  Malachi,  the  last  whose  oracles  were  enrolled  in  the 
sacred  canon  (1). 

It  does  not  appear  that  dumbness  was  a  legal  disqualification  for  p-'-'urnof 
the  sacerdotal  function,  for  Zachariah  remained  among  his  bre- toviei.ion. 
Ihren,  the  priests,  till  Iheir  week  of  ministration  ended.  He  then 
returned  (o  his  usual  residence  in  the  southern  part  of  Judaea  most 
probably  in  the  ancient  and  well-known  city  of  Hebron  (2),  which 
was  originally  a  Levitical  city^  and  although  the  sacerdotal  order 
do  not  seem  to  have  resumed  the  exclusive  possession  of  their  cities 
at  the  return  from  the  caplivity,  it  might  lead  the  priestly  families 
to  settle  more  generally  in  those  towns;  and  Hebron,  though  of  no 
great  size,  was  considered  remarkably  populous  in  proportion  to 
its  exient  The  divine  promise  began  to  be  accomplished  •,  and  dur- 
ing the  five  first  months  of  her  pregnancy,  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of 
Zachariah,  concealed  herself,  either  avoiding  the  curious  inquiries 
of  her  neighbours  in  these  jealous  and  perilous  times,  or  in  devo- 
tional retirement,  rendering  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the  unex- 
pected blessing  (3). 

It  was  on  a  far  less  public  scene,  that  the  birth  of  Christ,  of  whom  Annnnda- 
the  child  of  Zachariah  was  io  be  the  harbinger,  was  announced  to  '"""• 
the  Virgin  Mother.  The  families  which  traced  their  descent  from 
the  house  of  David  had  fallen  into  poverty  and  neglect.  When, 
after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  caplivity,  the  sovereignty  had 
been  assumed,  first  by  the  high-priesls  of  Levitical  descent,  subse- 
quently by  the  Asmonean  family,  who  were  likewise  of  the  priestly 

(l)   The  mythic  interpreters  (, see  Strauss,  p.  traditions,   was   it  likely  to  have  any  influence 

138.)  assert  that  this  "  short  poem,"  as  lhi;y  call  upon  that  sect? 

it,  was  invented  out  of  the  passages  in   the  Old  (2)  Yet,   as  there   seems   no   reason   why  the 

Testament,  relating  to  the  births  of  Isaac,  Sam-  city  of  Hebron  should   not   be  named,    many   of 

son,  and  Samuel,  by  a  Judaising Christian,  while  the  most   learned  writers,  Valesius,  Reland,   Ha- 

thcre  were  still   genuine  followers   of  John   the  remberg,  Kuinoel,  have  supposed  that  Jutta  (the 

Baptist,  in  order  to  conciliate  them  to  Christian-  name  of  a  small  city)  is  the  right  reading,  which, 

ily.  This  is  admitting  very  high  antiquity  of  the  being  litllc  known,  was  altered  into  a  city  (ol ) 

passage;  and  unless  it  coincided  with  their  own  Judah. 

(3)  I.uke,  i.  23—25. 

I.  4 
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line,  and  finally,  by  the  house  of  Herod,  of  Idumean  origin,  but 
engrafted  into  the  Maccabean  line  by  the  marriage  of  Herod  with 
Mariamne,  it  was  the  most  obvious  policy  to  leave  in  the  obscurity 
into  which  they  had  sunk,  that  race  which,  if  it  should  produce  any 
pretendant  of  (he  least  distinction,  he  might  advance  an  hereditary 
claim,  as  dear  to  the  people  as  it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  reigning 
dynasty.  The  whole  descendants  of  the  royal  race  seem  to  have  sunk 
so  low,  that  even  the  popular  belief,  which  looked  to  the  line  of 
David,  as  that  from  which  the  Messiah  was  to  spring  (1),  did  not 
invest  them  with  sufficient  importance  to  awaken  the  jealousy  or 
suspicion  of  the  rulers.  Joseph,  a  man  descended  from  this  royal 
race,  had  migrated,  for  some  unknown  reason,  to  a  distance  from 
the  part  of  the  land  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to  which, 
however,  they  were  still  considered  to  belong.  He  settled  in  Naza- 
reth, an  obscure  town  in  Lower  Galilee,  which,  independent  of  the 
general  disrepute  in  which  the  whole  of  the  Galilean  provinces 
were  held  by  the  inhabilanis  of  the  more  holy  district  of  Judaea, 
seems  to  have  been  marked  by  a  kind  of  peculiar  proverbial  con- 
tempt. Joseph  had  been  betrothed  to  a  virgin  of  his  own  race, 
named  Mary,  but  according  to  Jewish  usage,  some  time  was  to 
elapse  between  the  betrothment  and  the  espousals.  In  this  interval 
took  place  the  annunciation  of  the  divine  conception  to  the  Vir- 
gin (2).  In  no  part  is  the  singular  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive more  striking  than  in  the  relation  of  this  incident^  and  I  should 
be  inclined,  for  this  reason  alone,  to  reject  the  notion  that  these 
chapters  were  of  a  later  date  (.3).  So  early  does  that  remarkable 
characteristic  of  the  evangelic  writings  develope  itself;  the  manner 
in  which  they  relate,  in  the  same  calm  and  equable  tone,  the  most 
extraordinary  and  most  trivial  events  ;  the  apparent  absence  either 
of  wonder  in  the  writer,  or  the  desire  of  producing  a  strong  effect 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader  (4).  To  illustrate  this,  no  passage  can  be 
more  striking  than  the  account  of  her  vision,  —  "And  the  angel 
came  in  unto  her,  and  said,  Hail  thou  that  art  highly  favoured,  the 

(1)  This  opinion  revived  so  strongly  in  the  (3)  I  cannot  discover  any  great  force  in  the 
time  of  Domitian,  as,  according  to  the  Christian  critical  arguments  adduced  to  disjoin  these  pre- 
historiun,  to  awaken  the  apprehension  of  the  liininary  chapters  from  the  rest  of  the  narrative. 
RomuJiemperor,  who  commanded  diligent  search  There  is  a  very  remarkable  evidence  of  iheir 
to  be  made  for  all  who  claimed  descent  from  the  anthonlicity  in  the  curious  apocryphal  book  (the 
line  of  David.  It  does  not  appear  how  many  Ascensio  Lsaiap,  published  from  the  jEthiopic  by 
were  discovered,  as  Eusebius  relates  the  story  Archbishop  Lawrence).  (Compare  Gesenius,  Je- 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  de-  saias,  Einleitung,  p.  50.  This  writing  marks  its 
scendants  of  our  Lord's  brethren  were  brought  own  date,  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  wilh  un- 
before  the  emperor,  and  dismissed  as  simple  la-  usual  cer'.aiiity,  and  contains  distinct  allusir,ns 
bourer.s,  too  humble  to  be  regarded  with  suspi-  to  these  facts,  as  forming  integral  parts  of  the 
cion.  Many  families  of  this  lineage  may  have  life  of  Christ.  The  events  were  no  doubt  trea- 
perished  in  the  exterminating  war  of  Titus,  be-  sured  in  the  memory  of  Mary,  and  might  by  her 
tween  the  birtli  of  Christ   and  this    inquiry   of  be  communicated  to  the  apostles. 

Domitian.   In  later  times  the  Prince  of  the  Capti-  (4)  I   may  he  in   error,  but  this  appears  to  me 

vity,  with   what  right  it  would  be  impossible  to  the   marked   and  perceptible  /n/^rna/  difference 

decide,  traced  his  descent  from   the  line   of  the  between  the    genuine  and   apocryphal   gospels, 

ani-iciit   kings.    Conf.  Casaubon,   E.<ercit.   anti-  The  latter  are  mythic,  not  merely   in  the  matter 

Baron,  ii.  p.  17.  but  also  in  their  style 

(2)  Luke,  i.  2L.  38. 
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Lord  is  wilh  thee  :  blessed  art  Ihou  among  women.  And  when  she 
saw  him,  she  was  Iroubled  at  his  saying,  and  cast  in  her  mind 
what  manner  of  salutation  this  should  be.  And  the  angel  said  unto 
her,  Fear  not,  Mary  :  for  thou  hast  found  favour  with  God.  And, 
behold,  thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy  womb,  and  bring  forth  a  Son, 
and  shall  call  his  name  Jesus.  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  the  Highest  :  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the 
throne  of  his  father  David  :  and  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of 
Jacob  for  ever;  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.  Then  said 
Mary  unto  the  angel,  How  shall  this  be,  seeing  I  know  not  a  man. 
And  the  angel  answered  and  said  unto  her,  The  Holy  Ghost  shall 
come  upon  thee,  aad  the  power  of  the  Higliest  shall  overshadow 
thee  :  therefore  also  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee 
shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.  And,  behold,  thy  cousin  Elizabeth, 
she  hath  also  conceived  a  son  in  her  old  age  ;  and  this  is  the  sixth 
month  wi!h  her,  who  was  called  barren.  For  with  God  nothing 
shall  be  impossible.  And  Mary  said,  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the 
Lord;  be  it  unlo  me  according  to  thy  word.  And  the  angel  departed 
from  her.  " 
The  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  or  the  union  of  some  part  of  the  in':arna- 

_^.     .  __  .   ,  ...  »       I         .      i  tion  of  ibe 

Dmne  Essence  with  a  material  or  human  body,  is  by  no  means  an  Deity. 
uncommon  religious  notion,  more  particularly  in  the  East.  Yet,  in 
the  doctrine  as  subsequently  developed  by  Christianity,  there  seems 
the  same  important  difference  which  characterises  the  whole  system 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  religions.  His  in  the  former  a  mytho- 
logical impersonation  of  the  Power,  in  Christ  it  is  the  Goodness  of 
the  Deity,  which,  associating  itself  with  a  human  form,  assumes 
the  character  of  a  representative  of  the  human  race  5  in  whose 
person  is  exhibited  a  pure  model  of  moral  perfection,  and  whose 
triumph  over  evil  is  by  the  slow  and  gradual  progress  of  enlighten- 
ing the  mind,  and  softening  and  purifying  tlie  heart.  The  moral 
purpose  of  the  descent  of  the  Deity  is  by  no  means  excluded  in  the 
religions,  in  which  a  similar  notion  has  prevailed,  as  neither  is  that 
of  divine  power,  though  confining  itself  to  acts  of  pure  beneficence, 
from  the  Christian  scheme.  This  seems  more  particularly  the  case, 
if  we  may  slate  any  thing  with  certainty  concerning  (hose  half- 
mythological,  half-real  personages,  the  Buddh,  Gautama,  or  So- 
mana  Codom  of  the  remoter  East  (!}.  In  these  systems  likewise 
the  overbearing  excess  of  human  wickedness  demands  the  interfe- 

(1)  Tiie  cbaractcrisfit  of  the  Budhist  religion,  tlie  BuUliist  from    the  eiiligbtened    humanity   nf 

which  ID  one  respect  m.iy  be  considered  (I  de-  Christianity!  See  Mahony,    in  Asiat.   Research, 

precate  misconstruction)  Iho  Christianity   of  the  vii.  p.  40. 

remoter  East,  seems  an  union  of  political  with  M.  Klaproth  has  somewhere  said,  that,  "  next 
religious  reformation ;  its  end  to  substitute  pu-  to  the  (;hristian,  no  religion  has  contributed 
rer  morality  for  the  wild  and  multifarious  idola-  more  to  ennoble  the  human  race  than  the  Bud- 
try  into  which  Brahminism  had  degenerated,  and  dha  religion."  Compare  likewise  the  very  judi- 
10  break  down  the  distinction  of  castes.  But  cious  observations  of  \Vm.  Hnmboldt,  iiber  die 
Budhism  appears  to  he  essentially  monastic  ;  and  Kawi  Sprache,  p.  9.t. 
how  different  the  superstitious  regard  for  life  in 
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rence,  and   Uio  restoration  of  a  belter  order  of  things  is  tiie  object, 
which  vindicates  the  presence  of  the  embodied  Deity;  yet  there  is 
invariably  a  greater  or  less  connection  with  the  oriental  cosmogo- 
nical  systems  5  it  is  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  the  termination 
of  the  loni?  strife  between  the  two  adverse  principles.  The  Christian 
scheme,  however  it  may  occasionally  admit  the  current  language  of 
the  time,  as  where  Christ  is  called  the  "  Light  of  the  World,"  yet  in 
its  scope  and  purport  stands  clear  and  independent  of  all  these  phy- 
sical notions  :  it  is  original,  inasmuch  as  it  is  purely,  essentially, 
and  exclusively  a  moral  revelation  ;,  its  sole  design  to  work  a  moral 
change  ;  to  establish  a  new  relation  between  man  and  the  Almighty 
Creator,  and  to  bring  to  light  the  great  secret  of  the  immortality  of 
man. 
Rirth  from      Hcncc  thc  Only  deviation  from  the  course  of  nature  was  the  birth 
a  virgin,  ^j.  jj^jg  Bclng  from  a  pure  virgin  (1).  Much  has  been  written  on  this 
subject-,  but  it  is  more  consistent  with  our  object  to  point  out  the 
influence  of  this  doctrine  upon  the  Imman  mind,  as  hence  its  har- 
mony witli  the  general  design  of  Christianity  becomes  more  ma- 
nifest. 

We  estimate  very  inadequately  the  influence  or  the  value  of  any 
religion,  if  we  merely  consider  its  dogmas,  its  precepts,  or  its  opi- 
nions. Thc  impression  it  makes,  the  emotions  it  awakens,  the  sen- 
timents which  it  inspires,  are  perhaps  its  most  vital  and  effective 
energies :  from  these  men  continually  act ;  and  the  character  of  a 
particular  age  is  more  distinctly  marked  by  the  predominance  of 
these  silent  but  universal  motives,  than  by  the  professed  creed,  or 
prevalent  philosophy,  or  in  general,  by  thc  opinions  of  the  times. 
Thus,  none  of  thc  primary  facts  in  the  history  of  a  widely-extended 
religion  can  be  without  effect  on  the  character  of  its  believers.  The 
images  perpetually  presented  to  thc  mind,  work,  as  it  were,  into  its 

())  According  to  a  Iradltion  known  inlheWest,  world — as  it   were  ihe  Phantasia  of  the  Greeks 

.It  an  early  period,   and   tiuoted  by  Jeroin  (.\dv.  wlio  was   said  by   some  to  have  given  birth   to 

Jovin,  c.  26. )>   Tii'"»  was   born   of  a  virgin.  So  Homer.  The  Schaka   of  Thibet  was  born  from, 

were  the  Folii  of  China  and  the  Schjka  of  Thibet,  the  nymph  Lhamo<;hinpral.  Gcorgi.  Alph.  Tibet, 

no  doubt  the   same  whether  a   mythic  or  a  real  Compare  Rosenmuller,  das  Alte  und  Neue  Mor- 

pcrscnage.  The  Jesuits   in  China  were  app  died  genland,  v.  iv.;  on  Budh  and  his  birlh,   Bohlen, 

at  finding  in  Ihe  mythology  of  that  country,  ibe  i.  312- 

counterpart  of  the  "  Virgo  Deipara."    (Barrow's  1  am  inclined  to  think  that   the  Jews,  though 

Travels  in  China,  i.)  There  is  something  extreme-  parlially  orientalised  in  their  opinions,  were  the 

ly  curious  in  Ihe  appearance   of  the   same   reli-  people   among   whom  such  a   notion   was   least 

gious   notions   in   remote,  and   apparently  quite  likely   lo   originate   of  itself.    Marriage  by   the 

disconnected  countries,  where  it  is  impossible  to  mass  of  Ihe    people   was    considered   in   a   holy 

trace   the   secret  manner  of  their  transmission,  light;  and   there  are  traces  that  the  hopes  of  be- 

Certain   incidents,  for  example,  in  the  history  of  coming  the  mother  of  the   Messiah,    was  one   of 

the  Indian  Crishna  are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  the  blessings  which,  in  their  opinion,   belo.iged 

life  of  Christ,  that  De   Guignaut    is   almost    in-  to  marriage;  and  after  all,  before  we   admit   Ihe 

clined  tobelieve  that  tbey  are  derived  froinsojne  originality  of  these  notions    in  some  of  Ihe  sys- 

very    early  Christian  tradition.  In   the   present  terns  to  which  they  belong,  we  must   ascertain 

instance,   however,  the    peculiar   sanctity   attri-  (the   most   intricate  problem   in    the   history   of 

buted  to   virginity   in  all  countries,   where  the  Eastern  religious  opinions)    their   relative   anti- 

.nscetic  principle  is   held   in  high  honour  as  ap-  quity,  as  compared  with  the  Nestorian  Cliristian- 

proximating   the    pure  and    passionless  human  ify,   so  widely   prevalent    in    the  Kast,  and  Ihe 

l)eing  to    thc    Divinity,   might  suggest  such  an  effects  of  this   fi.rai   of  Christianity  on  t\ie  more 

origin  for  a  Deity  in  human  form.  But  the  birlh  remote   Oriental  creeds.  Jerome's  testimony  is 

of  Uudh  seems  purely  mythic:  he  was  born  (rom  the  most  remarkable. 
Maia,    the   virgin    goddess  of  the  imaginative 
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niosl  inlimate  being,  become  incorporaled  willi  Ihc  feelings,  and 
Ihus  powerfully  conlribule  lo  form  llie  moral  nature  of  the  whole 
race.  Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  that  the  martial  Ro- 
mans should  derive  their  origin  from  the  nursling  of  the  wolf,  or 
from  the  god  of  war  ;  and  whether  those  fables  sprung  from  the  na- 
tional temperament,  or  contributed  to  form  it,  however  these  fierce 
images  were  enshrined  in  the  national  traditions,  they  were  at  once 
the  emblem  and  example  of  that  bold  and  relentless  spirit  which 
gradually  developed  itself,  until  it  had  made  the  Romans  the  mas- 
ters of  the  world.  The  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  Christ  were  as 
strictly  in  unison  with  the  design  of  the  religion.  This  incident  seenv 
ed  to  incorporate  with  the  general  feeling  the  deep  sense  of  holi- 
ness and  gentleness,  which  was  to  characterise  the  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  was  the  consecration  of  sexual  purity  and  maternal  tender- 
ness. No  doubt  by  falling  in,  to  a  certain  degree,  with  the  ascetic 
spirit  of  Oriental  enthusiasm,  the  former  incidentally  tended  lo  con- 
firm the  sanctity  of  celibacy,  which  for  so  many  ages  reigned  para- 
mount in  the  church  ;  and  in  the  days  in  which  the  Virgin  Mother 
was  associated  with  her  divine  Son  in  the  general  adoration,  the 
propensity  to  this  worship  was  strengthened  by  its  coincidence  with 
the  better  feelings  of  our  nature,  especially  among  the  female  sex. 
Still  the  substitution  of  these  images  for  such  as  formed  the  symbols 
of  the  older  religions,  was  a  great  advance  towards  that  holier  and 
more  hi?.mane  tone  of  thought  and  feeling,  with  which  it  was  the 
professed  design  of  the  new  religion  to  embue  the  mind  of  man  (1). 

In  the  marvellous  incidents  which  follow,  the  visit  of  the  Virgin  vi^,,  t, 
Mother  [o  her  cousin  (2)  Elizabeth  (3),  when  the  joy  occasioned  by  ii''^abeiii, 
the  miraculous  conception  seemed  to  communicate  itself  to  the 
child  of  which  the  latter  was  pregnant,  and  called  forth  her  ardent 
expressions  of  homage  :  and  in  the  Magnificat,  or  song  of  thanks- 
giving, into  which,  like  Hannah  in  the  older  Scriptures,  the  Virgin 
broke  forth,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  completely  and  exclusively 
consistent  every  expression  appears  wilh  the  slate  of  belief  at  that 
period  ^  all  is  purely  Jewish,  and  accordant  with  the  prevalent  ex- 
pectation of  the  national  Messiah  (4) :  there  is  no  word  which  seems 
to  imply  any  acquaintance  with  the  unworldly  and  purely  moral  na- 

(l)  The  poetry  of  this  sentiment  is  beautifully  (2)  Elizabeth  must  have  beeu  further  removed 

expressed  by  Wordsworth  : —  than   a  first  cousin,  for  os  it  is  clear  thatMary, 

as  well  as  her  husband,  were  of  the  line  of  Da- 

Motlie.-;  whose  virgin  bosom  was  uncrost  ^.^^   a„j  Elizabeth   of  the  priestly  line,  the  con- 
« ilh  the  least  shade  or  thousht  to  sm  allied ;  ^-  ,,  ,  ri-  i- 

Woman,  above  all  «omrn  glmifiod,  nectiou  must  have  been  formed    in    .;    preceding 

O'er-tainted  Nature's  solitary  boast :  generation. 
Purer  than  foam  on  central  ocean  tost,  (3)  Luke,  i.  39.  59. 

Brightir  than  Eastern  skies  at  daybreak  strewn  (4)  .Agreeing    so   far,  as  the  fact,  with  Strauss, 

With  forced  roses  than  th*  unblcinishM  moon  ,  should  draw  a  directly  opposite   inference,  the 

IJefore  her  wane  beeins  on  heaven  s  blue  coast,  u-    i    •  i.  i  -i-.     .j    ..i'  i    ii     / 

Thy  image  falls  to  earth.  Yet  sure,  I  ween.  '''K''  •■"P'-obabil.ty  that  this  remarkable  /.eepwg 

Not  unforgiven  the  sujipliant  here  might  bond,  *""'  l"f  c   Judaism,    w  ithout  the  intervention  of 

As  lo  a  visible  power,  in  whom  did  blend  Christian  notions,  should  have  been  maintained, 

All  that  was  mixed  and  reconciled  in  thee  if  this  passage   had    been    invented  or  composed 

Of  mother's  love,  and  maiden  purity,  after   the    complete    formation    ol    the  Christian 

«»l  high  with  low,  celestial  with  terrene  5(  heme 
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ture  of  the  redemption,  which  was  subsequently  developed.  It  may 
perhaps  appear  too  closely  to  press  the  terms  of  that  which  was  the 
common,  almost  the  proverbial,  language  of  the  devotional  feelings : 
yet  the  expressions  which  intimate  the  degradation  of  the  mighty 
from  their  seat,  the  disregard  of  the  wealthy,  the  elevation  of  the 
lowly  and  the  meek,  and  respect  to  the  low  estate  of  the  poor,  sound 
not  unlike  an  allusion  to  the  rejection  of  the  proud  and  splendid 
royal  race,  which  had  so  long  ruled  the  nation,  and  the  assumption 
of  the  throne  of  David  by  one  born  in  a  more  humble  state  (1). 
fiirth  of  After  the  return  of  Mary  to  Nazareth,  the  birth  of  John  the  Bap- 
E;.ptist,  tist  excited  the  attention  of  the  whole  of  Southern  Judaea  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  rest  of  the  prediction.  When  the  child  is  about  to 
be  named,  the  dumb  father  interferes ;  he  writes  on  a  tablet  the 
name  by  which  he  desires  him  to  be  called,  and  instantaneously  re- 
covers his  speech  (2).  His  not  unworthy  of  remark,  thatin  this  hymn 
of  thanksgiving,  the  part  which  was  to  be  assigned  to  John  in  the 
promulgation  of  (he  new  faith,  and  his  subordination  to  the  unborn 
Messiah,  are  dislinclly  announced.  Already,  while  one  is  but  a  new- 
born infant,  the  other  scarcely  conceived  in  the  womb  of  his  mother, 
they  have  assumed  their  separate  stations  :  the  child  of  Elizabeth  is 
announced  as  the  prophet  of  the  Highest,  who  shall  go  "  before  the 
face  of  the  Lord,  to  prepare  his  ways."  Yet  even  here  the  Jewish 
notion  predominates :  the  first  object  of  the  Messiah's  coming,  is 
that  the  children  of  Israel  "  should  be  saved  from  their  enemies  and 
from  the  hand  of  all  that  hate  them  ;  that  they  being  delivered  from 
the  hand  of  their  enemies,  might  serve  him  without  fear  (3)." 
.lo.irneyto  As  the  pcrlod  approaches  at  which  (he  child  of  Mary  is  (o  be 
born,  an  apparently  fortuitous  circumstance  summons  both  Joseph 
and  the  Virgin  Mother  from  their  residence  in  the  unpopular  town 
of  Nazareth,  in  the  province  of  Galilee,  to  Bethlehem,  a  small  village 
to  the  south  of  Jerusalem  (4).  Joseph  on  the  discovery  of  the  preg- 
nancy of  his  betrothed,  being  a  man  of  gentle  (5)  character,  had 
been  willing  to  spare  her  tiie  rigorous  punishment  enacted  by  the 
law  in  such  cases,  and  determined  on  a  private  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  (6).  A  vision  however  warned  him  of  the  real  state  of  the 

(t)  Neander  in   his    recently   published    work  have  been  very  profoundly  acquainted  with  Jew- 
has  made  similar  observations  on  the  Jewish  no-  ish  phraseology, 
lions  in  the  song  of  Simeon.  Leben  Jesu,  p.  26-         (i)  Matt.  i.  18.  25. 

(2)  Luke,  i.  57.  80.  (s)  Grotius,  in  loc.  from  Chrysostom. 

(S'lEven  the  expression   the   "   remission    of         W  A  bill  of  divorce  was  necessary,  even  when 

sins,'"  which  to  a  Christian  ear  may  beara  diffe-  ^'^«  parties  were   only   betrothed,  and  where  the 

rent  sense,   to   the  Jew  would    convey   a  much  marriage  had  not  actually   been  solemnised.     It 

narrower   meaning.   All   calamity  being  a  mark  '«  probable  that  the  Mosaic  law,    which  in  such 

of  the  divine   displeasure,    was   an   evidence  of  ^^s^s  adjudged  a  female  to  death  (Deut.  xx   23— 

sin  ;  every   mark  of  divine  favour  therefore   an  25.),  was  not  at  this  time  executed  in  Us   origi- 

evidence  of  divine  forgiveness.    The   expression  "al  rigour.   It  appears  from  Abarbanel  (Buxtorf, 

is   frequently  used   in    its   Jewish    sense  in   the  'Ic  Divort.)  that   in    certain    cases   a    betrothed 

book  of  Maccabees.    J  Macr.  iii.  8.;  2  Mace.  viii.  "lai^fn  might  be  divorced  without  stating   the 

5.  27.  and  29.;  vii.  !)8.    Le   (Aerc  has  made  a  si-  ca"se  in  the  bill  of  divorce.  This  is   the  mean- 

'lilar  observation   fnotcinloc.)  but  is  ojiposed  ing  of  the  word  'hctSfiU.,  secretly.    Grotius,  in 

y  W  hitby,   who  however  does   not   appear   to  loc. 
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case,  and  he  no  longer  hesitated,  though  abstaining  from  all  con- 
nection, to  take  her  to  his  home  ^  and  accordingly,  being  of  the 
same  descent,  she  accompanied  him  to  Bethlehem.  This  town,  as 
the  birthplace  of  David,  had  always  been  consecrated  in  the  memory 
of  the  Jews  with  peculiar  reverence  5  and  no  prediction  in  the  Old 
Testament  appears  more  distinct,  than  that  which  assigns  for  the 
nativity  of  the  great  Prince,  who  was  to  perpetuate  the  line  of  David, 
the  same  town  which  had  given  birth  to  his  royal  ancestor  (1). 

The  decree  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  (2),  in  obedience  to  which  Decree  of 
the  whole  population  of  Palestine  was  to  be  enrolled  and  registered,  A"g"s«"s. 
has  been,  and  still  remains,  an  endless  subject  of  controversy  (3). 
One  point  seems  clear,  that  the  enrolment  must  have  been  of  the 
nature  of  a  population  census  ;  for  any  property,  possessed  by  Jo- 
seph or  Mary,  must  have  been  at  Nazareth  5  and  the  enrolment, 
which  seems  to  have  included  both  husband  and  wife,  was  made  at 
the  place  where  the  genealogical  registers  of  the  tribes  were  kept. 
About  this  period  Josephus  gives  an  account  of  an  oath  of  allegiance 
and  of  fidelity,  to  Caesar  and  to  the  interests  of  the  reigning  sovereign, 
which  was  to  be  taken  by  the  whole  Jewish  nation.  The  affair  of  this 
oath  is  strangely  mingled  up  with  predictions  of  a  change  of  dynasty, 
and  with  the  expected  appearance  of  a  great  king,  under  whose  all 
powerful  reign  the  most  extraordinary  events  were  to  take  place. 
Six  thousand  of  the  Pharisees,  the  violent  religious  party,  resolutely 
refused  to  take  the  oath.  They  were  fined,  and  their  fine  discharged 
by  the  low-born  wife  of  Pheroras,  the  brother  of  Herod,  into  whose 
line  certain  impostors  or  enthusiasts,  pretending  to  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, had  declared  that  the  succession  was  to  pass  (4).  An  eunuch, 
Bagoas,  to  whom  they  had  promised  peculiar  and  miraculous  ad- 
vantages during  the  reign  of  the  great  predicted  king  (5),  was  impli- 
cated in  this  conspiracy,  and  suffered  death,  with  many  of  the 

(i)  Micah,  V.  2.  found  a  more  brief  and  satisfactory  summary  of 

(2;  Luke,  ii.  1.  7.  the  different  opinions  on  this  subject,  than  in  the 

(3)  The  great  difficulty  arises  from  the  intro-  common    book,    Elsley's    Annotations    on     the 

duction  of  tlie  name  of  Cyrenius  as  the  governor.  Gospels.  Tholuck,  in  his  answer  to  Strauss,  has 

under  whose  direction  the  enrolment,  or,  as  it  is  examined  the  question  at  great   length,  pp.   162 

no  doubt  mistranslated  in  our  version,  the  taxa-  — 198.    Neander  fairly  admits  the  possibility  of 

tion,  took  place.  But  it  is  well  known  that  Cyre-  a  mistake  in  a  ])oint  of  this  kind,   on  the  part  of 

uius   did    not   become    governor    of    Syria    till  the  Evangelists,  Leben  Jesu,  p.  19.      With   him 

several   years  later.    The  most  usual  way  of  ac-  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how   Dr.  Strauss  can 

counting  lor  this  difficulty,  adopted  by  Lardner  imagine  a  myth  in  such  a  plain  prosaic  sentence, 

and  Paley,  is  the   natural  one  of  supposing  that  (4)  Though  inclined  to  agree  with  Lardner  in 

Cyrenius  conducted  the  transaction,  while  hold-  supposing  that  the  census  or  population-return 

ing  a  subordinate  situation   in  the  province,  of  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  was  connected   with   the 

which  he  afterwards   became   governor,  and  su-  oath   of   fidelity   to   Augustus   and  to    Herod,   I 

perintended   a   more  regular  taxation.    But  Mr  cannot  enter  into  his  notion,  that  the  whole  cir- 

Greswell  has  recently  adduced  strong  reasons  for  cumstantial   and   highly   credible    statement   of 

questioning   whether  Cyrenius  coold  have  been  Josephus  is  but  a  maliciously  disguised  account 

at  this  time  in  Palestine  ;  and  I  agree  with  him,  of  the  incidents  which  took   place  at  the  birth  of 

that  such  a  census  must  have  been  made  by  the  Christ.  Lardner's    Works,  vol.    i.  (4to   edit.)   p. 

native  authorities  under  Herod.    The  alternative  152. 

remains  either  to    suppose   some    error  ia  the  (5)  Independent  of  the  nature  of  this  promise, 

Gospelof  St   Luke,  as  it  now  stands;  or  to  adopt  on  which  I  am  intentionally    silent,   the    text  of 

another  version.  That  followed  by  Mr.  Grcswell,  Josephus  (Ant.   xvii.  2.  6.)  is  unintelligible  as  it 

notwithstanding  his  apparent  authorities,  sounds  stands,    nor    is   the   emendation,    proposed    by 

to  me  quite   ireconciieable  with  the  genius   of  Ward,  a  friend   of  Lardner's,  though  ingenious, 

the  Greek  language.  There  cannot  perhaps  bo  altogether  satisfactory.  Ibid. 
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obstinate  Pharisees  and  of  Herod's  kindred.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  administration  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  Josephus,  and  the 
census  in  St.  Luke,  belong  to  the  same  transaction  •,  for  if  the  oath 
was  to  be  taken  by  all  the  subjects  of  Herod,  a  general  enrolment 
would  be  necessary  throughout  his  dominions ;  and  it  was  likely, 
according  to  Jewish  usage,  that  this  enrolment  would  be  conducted 
according  to  the  established  divisions  of  the  tribes  (1).  If  however 
the  expectation  of  the  Messiah  had  penetrated  even  into  the  palace 
of  Herod  5  if  it  had  been  made  use  of  in  the  intrigues  and  dissen- 
sions among  the  separate  branches  of  his  family  ;  if  the  strong  reli- 
gious faction  had  not  scrupled  to  assume  the  character  of  divinely- 
inspired  prophets,  and  to  proclaim  an  immediate  change  of  dynasty, 
the  whole  conduct  of  Herod,  as  described  by  the  evangelists,  har- 
monises in  a  most  singular  manner  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
limes.  Though  the  birth  of  Jesus  might  appear  to  Herod  but  as  an 
insignificant  episode  in  the  more  dangerous  tragic  plot  which  was 
unfolding  itself  in  his  own  family,  yet  his  jealous  apprehension  at 
the  very  name  of  a  new-born  native  king,  would  seize  at  once  on  the 
most  trilling  cause  of  suspicion  \  and  the  judicial  massacre  of  many 
of  the  most  influentialof  the  Pharisees,  and  of  his  own  kindred  in 
Jerusalem,  which  took  place  on  the  discovery  of  this  plot,  was  a 
fitting  prelude  for  the  slaughter  of  all  the  children  under  a  certain 
age  in  Bethlehem. 
yfriii  of  But  whether  the  enrolment,  which  summoned  Joseph  and  Mary 
to  the  town  where  the  registers  of  their  descent  were  kepi,  was 
connected  with  this  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor  and  the  king  ;  or 
whether  it  was  only  a  population-return,  made  by  the  command  of 
the  emperor,  in  all  the  provinces  where  the  Roman  sovereignty  or 
influence  extended  (2),  it  singularly  contributed  to  the  completion  of 
the  prophecy  to  which  we  have  alluded,  which  designated  the  city 
of  David  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Messiah.  Those  who  claimed 
descent  from  the  families,  whose  original  possessions  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem,  crowded  the  whole  of  Ihe  small  town ; 
and  in  the  stable  of  the  inn  or  caravansera  was  born  THE  CHILD, 
whose  moral  doctrines,  if  adopted  throughout  the  world,  would 
destroy  more  than  half  the  misery  by  destroying  all  the  vice  and 
mutual  hostility  of  men  ;  and  who  has  been  for  centuries  considered 
the  object  of  adoration,  as  the  Divine  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  by  the  most  civilised  and  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth.  Of 

(1)  Tlic  chronological  difllculties  in  this  case  writers,  Isidore  and  Cassiodorus.  August!  si- 
do  not  appear  to  me  of  great  imporlance,  as  the  quidem  temporibus  orbis  Romanus  agris  divisus 
whole  affair  of  the  oath  may  have  occupied  censuque  descriplus  est,  ul  i)ossessio  sua  nuUi 
some  time,  and  the  enrolineut  may  have  taken  haberelur  incerta,  <juam  pro  tributorum  susce- 
place  somewhat  later  in  tlie  provinces  than  in  the  perat  quantitatc  solvenda.  Of  ilself  the  aulhorily 

"capital.  of  Cassiodorus,  though  a  sensible  writer,  would 

(2)  This  view  is  maintained  by  Tholuck,  and  have  no  great  weight;  but  he  may  have  read 
seems  to  receive  some  support  from  the  high  many  works  unknown  to  us  on  this  period  of 
authority  of  Savigny,  writing  on  another  sub-  history,  of  which  \vc  possess  singularly  imperfect 
jecl;   it   is  supported  by  two   passages  of  late  information. 
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this  immediale  epoch  only  one  incident  is  recorded  ;  but  in  all  (he 
early  history  of  Christianity,  nothing  is  more  beautiful,  nor  in  more 
perfect  unison  with  the  future  character  of  the  religion,  than  the 
first  revelation  of  its  benign  principles,  by  voices  from  heaven  to 
the  lowly  shepherds  (1).  The  proclamation  of  "Glory  to  God, 
Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards  men,"  is  not  made  by  day,  but 
in  the  quiet  stillness  of  the  night  (2) :  not  in  the  stately  temple  of  the 
ancient  worship,  but  among  the  peaceful  pastures  \  not  to  the  reli- 
gious senate  of  the  Jewish  people,  or  to  the  priesthood  arrayed  in 
all  the  splendour  of  public  ministration,  but  to  peasants  employed  on 
their  lowly  occupation  (3). 

In  eight  days,  according  to  the  law,  the  child  was  initiated  into 
the  race  of  Abraham,  by  the  rile  of  circumcision  :  and  when  the 
forty  days  of  purification,  likewise  appointed  by  the  statute,  are 
over,  the  Virgin  Mother  hastens  to  make  the  customary  presentation 
of  the  first-born  male  in  the  temple.  Her  offering  is  that  of  the 
poorer  Jewish  females,  who,  while  the  more  wealthy  made  an  ob- 
lation of  a  lamb,  were  content  with  the  least  costly,  a  pair  of  turtle 
doves,  or  two  young  pigeons  (4;.  Only  two  persons  are  recorded  as 
having  any  knowledge  of  the  future  destiny  of  the  child,  Anna,  a 
woman  endowed  with  a  prophetical  character,  and  the  aged  Simeon. 
That  Simeon  (5)  was  not  the  celebrated  master  of  the  schools  of 
Jewish  learning,  the  son  of  Hillel,  and  the  father  of  Gamaliel,  is 
fairly  inferred  from  the  silence  of  St.  Luke,  who,  though  chiefly 
writing  for  the  Greek  converts,  would  scarcely  have  omitted  to 
state  distinclly  the  testimony  of  so  distinguished  a  man  to  the  Mes- 
sialiship  of  Jesus.  There  are  other  insurmountable  historical  ob- 
jections (6).    Though  occurrences  among  the  more  devout  wor- 

^1)  Luke  ii.  8.  20.  inur. — Mosheim.  There  is  a   good   essay   in  the 

(2)  Neander  has  well  observed  that  the  mo-  Oposcula  of  Jablonski,  iii.  3t7.  on  the  origin  of 
desty  of  this  quiet  scene  is  not  in  accordance  with     the  festivity  of  Christmas  Day. 

what  might  be  expected   from  the  fertility  and  (4)  I.uke  ii.  21.  39. 

boldness  of  mythic  invention.  (5)  This  was  the   notion   of  Lightfoot,    who, 

(3)  The  year  in  which  Christ  was  born  is  still  though  often  invaluable  as  interpreting  the  New 
contested.  There  is  still  more  uncertainty  con-  Testament  from  .lewlsh  usages,  is  .sometimes 
ceming  the  lime  of  the  year,  which  learned  men  misled  by  his  Rabbinism  into  fanciful  analogies 
are  still  labouring  to  determine.    Where  there  is  and  illustrations.  Hist.  Jews,  iii    97.  note. 

and  can  be  no  certainty,  it  is  the  wisest   course         (6)   Our  first  and  not  least  embarrassing  diffi- 

to  acknowledge  our  ignorance,  and  not  lo  claim  cully   in  harmonising  the  facts  recorded   in   the 

the  authority  of  historic  truth   for  that  which  is  several   Gospels,   is  the  relative    priority   of  the 

purely    conjectural.      The    two   ablest    modern  presentation  in  the   temple  and  tlie  visit   of  the 

writers  who  have  investigated  the  chronology  of  Maglans  to  Bethlehem.  On  one  side  there  appears 

the  life  of  Christ,  Dr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Greswell,  no  reason  for  the  return  of  the   parents  and  the 

have  come  to  opposite  conclusions,  one  contend-  child,  afterthe  presentation,  to  Bethlehem,  wheru 

ing  for   the  spring,   the  other  for  the  autumn,  they  appear  to  have  had  no  friends,    aiid    where 

Even   if  the  argument  of  either  bad   any   solid  tlie   object   of  their  visit  was  most  probably   ef- 

ground  to  rest  on,  it  would   be  difficult   (would  fected  :   on   the  other  hand,  it  is  still   more   im- 

it  be  worth  while  ?)  lo  extirpate  the  traditionary  probable,  that,   after  the   visit  of  the   Magians, 

belief,    so    beautifully     embodied    in     Milton's  they  should  rush,  as  it  were,   into  the  very  jaws 

Hymn:—  of  danger,  by  visiting  Jerusalem,   after  the  jea- 

It  was  the  winter  wild  lousy   of   Herod   was   awakened.      Yet    in    both 

Wlien  the  heaven  born  child,  etc.  cises,  it  should  be  remembered   that    Bethlehem 

Were  the   point   of    the   least   importance,    wc  was  but  six  miles,   or   two  hours'  journcj ,  from 

should,  no  doubt,  have  known   more  about   it.  Jerusalem.    Ueland,    Palestiiia,  p.  42'i.     See,   on 

Quid  tandem  refert  annum  et  diem  exorti  luminis  one  side,   Schleiermacher's  Essay   on   St.   I.uke, 

ignorare,  quum  apparuisse  illud,  ct  cfccis  honii  p.   47.  though   I    entirely   dissent  on  this  point 

num  mentibus  illuxisse  constet,  neqne  sit,  quod  from  the  explanation  of  this  author  ,  on  the  other, 

nbsistat  nobis,  nc  splendore  at  calore  ejus  uta-  Hug's  Introduction. 
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Simeon,  shippers  in  the  temple,  were  perhaps  less  likely  to  reach  the  ear  of 
Herod  than  those  in  any  other  part  of  the  city,  yet  it  was  impossible 
that  the  solemn  act  of  recognising  the  Messiah  in  the  infant  son  of 
Mary,  on  so  public  a  scene,  by  a  man  whose  language  and  conduct 
was  watched  by  the  whole  people,  could  escape  observation.  Such 
an  acknowledgment,  by  so  high  an  authority,  would  immediately 
have  been  noised  abroad  ;  no  prudence  could  have  suppressed  the 
instantaneous  excitement.  Besides  this,  if  alive  at  this  time,  Simeon, 
Ben  Hillel,  would  have  presided  in  the  court  of  inquiry,  summoned 

"dictfoT  ^^  Herod,  after  the  appearance  of  the  Magi.  The  most  remarkable 
point  in  the  benediction  of  Simeon  is  the  prediction  that  the  child, 
who  it  would  have  been  supposed  would  have  caused  unmingled 
pride  and  joy,  should  also  be  the  cause  of  the  deepest  sorrow  to  his 
mother;  and  of  the  most  fearful  calamities,  as  well  as  of  glory,  fo 
the  nation  (1). 

The  intercommunion  of  opinions  between  the  Jewish  and  Zoro- 
aslrian  religions  throws  great  light  on  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  or 

The  Magi,  wisc  Mcu,  lo  Jerusalcm.  The  impregnation  of  the  Jewish  notions 
about  the  Messiah  with  the  Magian  doctrines  of  the  final  triumph  of 
Ormusd,  makes  it  by  no  means  improbable  that,  on  the  other  side, 
the  national  doctrines  of  the  Jews  may  have  worked  their  way  into 
the  popular  belief  of  the  East,  or  at  least  into  the  opinions  of  those 
among  the  Magian  hierarchy,  who  had  come  more  immediately 
into  contact  with  the  Babylonian  Jews  (2).  From  them  they  may 
have  adopted  the  expectation  of  the  Great  Principle  of  Light  in  a 
human  form,  and  descending,  according  lo  ancient  prophecy, 
from  the  race  of  Israel  :  and  thus  have  been  prepared  to  set  forlh, 
at  the  first  appearance  of  the  luminous  body,  by  which  they  were 
led  to  Judaea  (3).  The  universal  usage  of  the  East,  never  to  approach 
Ihe  presence  of  a  superior,  particularly  a  sovereign,  without  some 
precious  gift,  is  naturally  exemplified  in  their  costly  but  portable 
offerings  of  gold,  myrrh,  and  frankincense  (4). 

The  appearance  of  these  strangers  in  Jerusalem  at  this  critical 


(1)  Matt.  ii.  1—12. 

(2)  The  communication  with  Babylonia  at  this 
period  was  constant  and  regular ;  so  much  so, 
that  Herod  fortified  and  garrisoned  a  strong 
castle,  placed  under  a  Babylonian  commander, 
to  protect  the  caravans  from  this  quarter  from 
the  untameablc  robbers  of  the  Trachonitis,  the 
district  east  of  the  Jordan  and  of  the  sea  of  Ti- 
berias. 

(3)  What  this  luminous  celestial  appearance 
was  has  been  debated  with  unwearied  activity. 
1  would  refer  more  particularly  to  the  work  of 
Idelcr,  llandbuchdcr  Chronologic,  ii.  393.  There 
will  be  found,  very  clearly  stated,  the  opinion 
of  Kepler  (adoptetl  by  bishop  Munter),  which 
explains  it  as  a  conjunction  between  Jupiter  and 
Saturn. 

For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
words  of  St.  Matthew,  relating  to  such  a  subject, 
.ire  to  be  so  rigidly  interpreted ;  the  same  lati- 
tude of  expression  may  be  allowed  on  astronomi- 


cal subjects,  as  necessarily  must  be  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  vagueness  and  uncertainty,  pos- 
sibly the  scientific  inaccuracy,  seem  to  me  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  the  manner  in  whicli 
such  circumstances  must  have  been  preserved, 
as  handed  down,  and  subsequently  reduced  to 
writing  by  simple  persons,  awe-struck  under 
such  extraordinary  events. 

(4)  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  Magi 
came  from  Arabia.  Pliny  and  Ptoraely  (Grotius, 
in  Loc.)  name  Arabian  Magi  ;  and  the  gifts  were 
considered  the  produce  of  that  country.  But  in 
fact  gold,  myrrh,  and  frankincense,  are  too  com- 
mon in  the  Kast,  and  too  generally  used  as  pre- 
sents to  a  superior,  to  indicate,  with  any  certain- 
ty, the  place  from  whence  they  came.  If,  indeed, 
by  Arabia  he  meant  not  the  peninsula,  but  the 
whole  district  reaching  to  the  Euphrates,  this 
nolinn  may  be  true :  but  it  is  more  probable  thai 
they  came  from  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
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period,  particularly  if  considered  in  connection  with  the  conspiracy  ^agi  in 
in  the  family  of  Herod  and  among  the  religious  faction,  as  it  excited  J""^^''^'"- 
an  extraordinary  sensation  through  the  whole  city,  would  re- 
awaken all  the  watchfulness  of  the  monarch.  The  assemblage  of 
the  religious  authorities,  in  order  that  they  might  judicially  declare 
the  place  from  which  the  Messiah  was  expected,  might  be  intended 
not  merely  to  direct  the  ministers  of  the  royal  vengeance  to  the 
quarter  from  whence  danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  but  to  force 
the  acknowledged  interpreters  of  the  sacred  writings  to  an  authori- 
tative declaration  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Messiah's  birth  5 
so,  if  any  event  should  occur,  contrary  to  their  version  of  the  pro- 
phecies, either  to  commit  them  on  the  side  of  the  ruling  powers, 
or  altogether  to  invalidate  the  expectation,  that  was  dangerously 
brooding  in  the  popular  mind.  The  subtlety  of  Herod's  character 
is  as  strikingly  exhibited  in  his  pretended  resolution  to  join  the 
Magians  in  their  worship  of  the  new-born  king,  as  his  relentless 
decision,  when  the  Magians  did  not  return  to  Jerusalem,  in  com- 
manding the  general  massacre  of  all  the  infants  under  the  age  of 
two  years,  in  Bethlehem  and  its  district  (1). 

Egypt,  where,  by  divine  command,  the  parents  of  Jesus  took  FUgbiimo. 
refuge,  was  but  a  few  days'  journey,  on  a  line  perpetually  fre-     °^^^' 
quented  by  regular  caravans  ;  and  in  that  country,  those  who  fled 
from  Palestine  could  scarcely  fail  to  meet  with  hospitable  reception, 
among  some  of  that  second  nation  of  Jews,  who  inhabited  Alexan- 
dria and  its  neighbourhood  (2'i. 

On  their  return  from  Egypt,  after  the  death  of  Herod,  (which  RfH"-"  to 
took  place  in  the  ensuing  year,  though  the  parenlsof  Jesus  did  not 
leave  Egypt  till  the  accession  of  Archelaus),  Joseph,  justly  appre- 

(1)  The  murder  of  the  innocents  is  a  curious  Christian  history.  See  also  Eisenmenger,  i.  p. 
instance  of  the  re-action   of  legendary  extrava-     150. 

gance  on  the  plain  truthof  the  evangelic  history.         The  Jewish  fiction  of  the  birth  of  Jesus   is  at 

The   Greek  church  canonised  the    14,000  Inno-  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Celsus  (Origen  contra 

cents  ;   and  another  notion,  founded  on  a  niisre-  Cels.  1.),  but  bears  the  impress  of  hostile  malice, 

presentation  of  Revelations  (xiv.  3.),  swelled  the  in  assigning  as  his  parent  a  Roman  soldier.  This 

number  to  144,000- The  former,  at  least,  was  the  is   the   fable  which   was   perpetuated  from  that 

common  belief  of  the  church,  though  even  in  our  time   by  Jewish  animosity,   till    it  assumed   its 

liturgy  the  latter  has  in  some  degree  been  sane-  most  obnoxious  form   in  the  Toldoth  Jesu.   How 

tioned,  by   retaining  the  i:hapter  of  Revelations  much  more  natural  and  credible  than  the  minute 

as  the  epistle  for  the  day.    Even  later,  Jeremy  detail  which  so  obviously   betrays  later  and  hos- 

Taylor,  in  his  Life  of  Christ,  admits   the   14,000  tile  invention,  the  vague  inquiry  of  his  own  com- 

without  scruple,  or  rather  without  thought.  The  patriots — "    Is    not  this   the  carpenter's  son?" 

error  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  acute  ad-  Matth,  xiii.  55. 

versaries  of  Christianitj',  who,    impeaching  this         The  answer  of  Origen  to  this  Jewish  invention 

extravagant  tale,  attempted  to  bring  the   evan-  is   sensible   and  judicious.    The    Christians,   if 

gelic  narrative  into  discredit,  Vossius,  I  believe,  such  a  story  had  been  true,  would  have  iovented 

was  the   first  divine  who  pointed  out   the  mon-  something    more    directly   opposed    to   the  real 

strous  absurdity  of  supposing  such  a  number  of  truth  ;  they  would  not  have   agreed   so  far  with 

infant  children   in  so  small  a  village.  Matth.  ii.  the   relation,    but    rather   carefully   suppressed 

13 — 18.  every  allusion  to  the  extraordinary  birthof  Jesus. 

(2)  Some  of  the  rabbinical  stories  accuse  Jesus  'EiTl^vayTO  •)  ip  dkXws  ■^ivS^'j'7rotl7a-Qxi 
of  having  brought  "  his  enchantments  "  out  of  J'la.'ri,  (raoeTfct  va.pctS'o^ov  Tiiv  iff'Taf/stV, 
Egypt.  (Lightfoot,  xi.  45.)  There  is  no  satisfac-  y,^;  „„'  eia-TTipil  d.x.oviriai(  a-uy>ia.Ta.&ia-- 
tory  evidence  to  the  antiquity  of  these  nolions,  a  "  .'  ■_.  _...,„fl',.  J„fl. ,:!_... 
or,  ausurd  as  lliey  arc,   they  might  be  some  tes-          /             >   >    '  •  'n 

liinony  to  the  authenticity  of  this  part   of  the     ^^/W^V   0    Ihstouc  syiVufiM.    Contra  Cels.  i, 

32. 
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hensive  that  the  son  might  inherit  the  jealousy  and  relentless  dispo- 
sition of  the  father,  of  which  he  had  already  given  fearful  indica- 
tions, retired  to  his  former  residence  in  Galilee,  under  the  less 
suspicious  dominion  of  Herod  Antipas  (1).  There  the  general  pre- 
judice against  Galilee  might  be  their  best  security  •,  and  the  uni- 
yersal  belief  that  it  was  in  Judaea  that  the  great  king  was  to  assume 
his  sovereignty,  would  render  their  situation  less  perilous  5  for  it 
was  the  throne  of  the  monarch  of  Judah,  the  dominion  of  the  ruler 
In  Jerusalem,  rather  than  the  government  of  the  Galilean  tetrarch, 
which  would  have  been  considered  in  danger  from  the  appearance 
of  the  Messiah. 

(j)  Matt.  xi.  19.  23.  LuKe.xi,  40. 
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KKCENT    LIVES   OF   CHRIST, 


At  the  time  when  lliis  part  of  the  present  work  was  written,  the  ultra- 
Jtalionalist  work  of  Professor  Paulus,  the  Leben  Jesu,  (Heidelberg,  1828,)  was 
Ihe  most  recent  publication.  Since  that  time  have  appeared,  the  Life  of  Jesus, 
Das  Leben  Jesu,  by  Dr.  D.  F.  Strauss,  (2d  edition,  Tubingen,  1S37;  and  the 
<;ounter  publication  of  Neander,  Das  Leben  Jesu  (Berlin,  1837 ) ;  to  say  nothing 
of  a  great  number  of  controversial  pamphlets  and  reviews,  arising  out  of  the 
work  of  Dr.  Strauss. 

This  work  (consisting  of  two  thick  and  closely  printed  volumes  of  nearly 
800  pages  each)  is  a  grave  and  elaborate  exposition  of  an  extraordinary  hypo- 
thesis, which  Dr.  Strauss  offers,  in  order  to  reconcile  Christianity  with  the 
advancing  intelligence  of  mankind,  which  is  weary  and  dissatisfied  with  all 
previous  philosophical  and  rationalist  theories.  Dr.  Strauss  solemnly  declares, 
that  the  essence  of  Christianity  is  entirely  independent  of  his  critical  remarks. 
"  The  supernatural  birth  of  Christ,  his  miracles,  his  resurrection  and  ascension, 
remain  eternal  truths,  however  Iheir  reality,  as  historical  facts,  may  be 
called  in  question  (I)."  He  refers  to  a  dissertation  at  the  close  of  his  work,  "  to 
show  that  the  doctrinal  contents  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  are  uninjured  ;  and  that 
the  calmness  and  cold  bloodedness  with  which  his  criticism  proceeds  in  its 
dangerous  operations  can  only  be  explained  by  his  conviction,  that  it  is  not  in 
the  least  prejudicial  to  Christian  faith."  That  dissertation,  which  opens  (t.  ii. 
p.  C91.)  with  a  singularly  eloquent  description  of  the  total  destruction  which 
this  remorseless  criticism  has  made  in  the  ordinary  grounds  of  Christian  faith 
and  practice,  I  have  read  with  much  attention.  But  ^vhat  resting  place  it  pro- 
poses to  substitute  for  Christian  faith,  I  have  been  unable  to  discover;  and 
must  acknowledge  my  unwillingness  to  abandon  the  firm  ground  of  historical 
evidence,  to  place  myself  on  any  sublime  but  unsubstantial  cloud  which  may 
be  olTered  by  a  mystic  and  unintelligible  philosophy.  Especially  as  I  find  Dr. 
Strauss  himself  coolly  contemplating  at  the  close  of  his  work  the  desolating 
cITects  of  his  own  arguments,  looking  about  in  vain  for  the  unsubstantial  tenets 
which  he  has  extirpated  by  his  uncompromising  logic;  and  plainly  admitting, 
that  if  he  lias  shattered  to  pieces  the  edifice  of  Christianity,  it  is  not  his  fault. 

But  Christianity  will  survive  the  criticism  of  Dr.  Strauss. 

I  would  however  calmly  consider  the  first  principles  of  this  work,  which  ap- 
pear to  me,  in  many  respecis,  singularly  narrow  and  unphilosophical  -  by  no 
means  formed  on  an  extensive  and  complete  view  of  the  whole  case,  and  resting 
on  grounds  which,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  subversive  of  all  history. 

The  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Strauss  is,  that  the  whole  history  of  our  Lord,  as  related 
in  the  Gospels,  is  mythic,  that  is  to  say,  a  kind  of  imaginative  amplification  of 
certain  vague  and  slender  traditions,  the  germ  of  which  It  Is  now  impossible  to 

(l)  Christi  iibern^iturliehc  Gchurt,  scinp  Wun-      als  liistorischc  Facta  angezweifolt    WMufo   m.ig. 
dcr,  seine  Auferstchung  ui>d    Hirmtelfahrt   blei-      Vorreilf,  xii. 
ben  ewigt  Wahrhciten,  so  schr  ihre  WirklicVikeit 
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trace.  These  myths  are  partly  what  he  calls  historical,  partly  philosophic,  formed 
with  the  design  of  developing  an  ideal  character  of  Jesus,  and  to  harmonise  that 
character  with  the  Jewish  notions  of  the  Messiah.  In  order  to  prove  this,  the 
whole  intermediate  part  of  the  work  is  a  most  elaborate,  and  it  would  be  un- 
candid  not  to  say,  a  singularly  skilful  examination  of  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
crepancies in  the  Gospels ;  and  a  perpetual  endeavour  to  show,  in  what  manner 
and  with  what  design,  each  separate  myth  assumed  its  present  form. 

Arguing  on  the  ground  of  Dr.  Strauss,  I  would  urge  the  following  objections, 
which  appear  to  me  fatal  to  his  whole  system  :  — 

First,  The  hypothesis  of  Strauss  is  unphilosophical,  because  it  assumes  dogma- 
tically the  principal  point  in  dispute.  His  first  canon  of  criticism  is  (t.  i.  p.  103), 
that  wherever  there  is  any  thing  supernatural,  angelic  appearance,  miracle,  or 
interposition  of  the  Deity,  there  we  may  presume  a  myth.  Thus  he  concludes, 
both  against  the  supernaturalists,  as  they  are  called  in  Germany,  and  the 
general  mass  of  Christian  believers  of  all  sects  in  this  country,  that  any  recorded 
interference  with  the  ordinary  and  experienced  order  of  causation  must  be 
unhistorical  and  untrue;  and  even  against  the  rationalists,  that  these  wonders 
did  not  even  apparently  take  place,  having  been  supposed  to  be  miraculous, 
from  the  supersiilion  or  ignorance  of  physical  causes  among  the  spectators : 
they  cannot  be  even  the  honest,  though  mistaken,  reports  of  eye-witnesses. 

But  secondly,  The  belicf'm  some  of  those  supernatural  events,  e.  g.  the  re- 
surrection, is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  religion;  to  suppose  that  this 
belief  grew  up,  after  the  religion  was  formed  ;  to  assume  these  primary  facts  as 
after-thoughts,  seems  to  me  an  absolute  impossibility.  But  if  they,  or  any  one 
of  them,  were  integral  parts  of  the  religion  from  its  earliest  origin,  though  they 
may  possibly  have  been  subsequently  embellished,  or  unfaithfully  recorded  in 
the  Gospels,  their  supernatural  character  is  no  evidence  that  they  are  so. 

Thirdly,  Besides  this  inevitable  inference,  that  the  religion  could  not  have 
subsequently  invented  that  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  religion,  —  that 
these  things  must  have  been  the  belief  of  the  first  Christian  communities, — 
there  is  distinct  evidence  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  ( though  Dr.  Strauss,  it 
seems,  would  involve  that  book  in  the  fate  of  the  Gospels,)  in  the  apostolical 
Epistles,  and  in  every  written  document  and  tradition,  that  they  were  so.  The 
general  harmony  of  these  three  distinct  classes  of  records,  as  to  the  main  preter 
natural  facts  in  the  Gospels,  proves  inconteslably  that  they  were  not  the  slow 
growth  of  a  subsequent  period,  embodied  in  narratives  composed  in  the  second 
century. 

For  fourthly.  Dr.  Strauss  has  by  no  means  examined  the  evidence  for  the  earlj 
existence  of  the  Gospels  with  the  rigid  diligence  which  characterises  the  rest 
of  his  work.  I  think  he  does  not  fairly  state  that  the  early  notices  of  the  Gospels, 
ill  the  works  of  the  primitive  fathers,  show  not  only  their  existence  but  their 
general  reception  among  the  Christian  communities,  which  imply  both  a  much 
earlier  composition  and  some  strong  grounds  for  their  authenticity.  As  to  the 
time  when  thcGospels  were  composed,  his  argument  seems  to  me  self  destructive. 
The  later  he  supposes  them  to  have  been  written,  the  more  impossible  (consi- 
dering that  the  Christians  were  thenso  widely  disseminated  in  Europe  and  Asia) 
is  their  accordance  with  each  other  in  the  same  design  or  the  same  motives  for 
fiction  :  if  he  takes  an  earlier  date,  he  has  no  room  for  his  long  process  of  mythic 
development.  In  one  place  he  appears  to  admit  that  the  three  first,  at  least, 
must  have  been  completed  between  the  death  of  our  Lord  and  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  less  than  forty  years.  (I  myself  consider  their  silence,  or  rather  their 
obscure  and  confused  prophetic  allusions  to  that  event,  as  absolutely  decisive  on 
this  point,  with  regard  to  all  the  four.)  But  is  it  conceivable  that  in  this  narrow 
period,  this  mythic  spirit  should  have  been  so  prolific,  and  the  primitive  sim 
plicity  of  the  Christian  history  have  been  so  embellished,  and  then  universally 
received  by  the  first  generation  of  believers  ? 
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The  place,  as  well  as  the  period,  of  their  composition,  is  encumbered  with 
difDcuIties  according  to  this  system.  "Where  were  they  written?  If  all,  or  rather 
the  three  first,  in  Palestine,  whence  their  general  acceptance  without  direct  and 
acknowledged  authority?  If  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  their  general  accept- 
ance is  equally  improbable;  their  similarity  of  design  and  object,  altogether 
unaccountable. 

Were  they  written  with  this  mythic  latitude  by  Judaising  or  Hellenising 
Christians?  If  by  Judaising  I  should  expect  to  find  far  more  of  Judaism,  of 
Jewish  tradition,  usage,  and  language,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  the 
Ebionitish  Gospel;  if  by  Hellenising,  the  attempt  to  frame  the  myths  in  ac- 
cordance with  Jewish  traditions  is  inconceivable  (')•  They  Judaise  loo  little  for 
the  Petrine  Christians,  (that  is,  those  who  considered  the  Gospel  in  some  sort  a 
re-enactment  of  the  Mosaic  law,)  too  much  for  the  followers  of  St.  Paul,  who 
rejected  the  law. 

The  other  canons  of  Dr.  Strauss  seem  to  me  subversive  of  all  history.  Every 
thing  extraordinary  or  improbable,  the  prophetic  anticipations  of  youthful  am- 
bition, complete  revolution  in  individual  character,  (he  appears  to  allude  to  the 
change  in  the  character  of  the  apostles  after  the  resurrection,  usually,  and  in 
my  opinion  justly,  considered  as  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  of  the  truth  of 
the  narrative,)  though  he  admits  that  this  canon  is  to  be  applied  with  caution, 
are  presumptive  of  a  mythic  character. 

If  discrepancies  in  the  circumstances  between  narratives  of  the  same  events, 
or  differences  of  arrangement  in  point  of  time,  particularly  among  rude  and 
inartificial  writers,  are  to  be  admitted  as  proofs  of  this  kind  of  fiction,  all  history 
is  mythic;  even  the  accounts  of  every  transaction  in  the  daily  papers,  which 
are  never  found  to  agree  precisely  in  the  minute  details,  arc  likewise  mythic. 

To  these  which  appear  to  me  conclusive  arguments  against  the  hypothesis  of 
Dr.  Strauss,  I  would  add  some  observations,  which  to  my  mind  are  general 
maxims,  which  must  be  applied  to  all  such  discussions. 

No  religion  is  in  its  origin  mythic.  Mythologists  embellish,  adapt,  modify, 
idealise,  clothe  in  allegory  or  symbol,  received  and  acknowledged  truths.  This 
is  a  later  process,  and  addressed  to  the  imagination,  already  excited  and  pre- 
pared to  receive  established  doctrines  or  opinions  in  this  new  from.  But  in 
Christianity  (according  to  Dr.  Strauss's  hypothesis)  what  was  the  first  impulse, 
the  germ  of  all  this  high-wrought  and  successful  idealisation?  — Nothing  more 
than  the  existence  of  a  man  named  Jesus,  who  obtained  a  few  followers,  and 
was  put  to  death  as  a  malefactor,  without  any  pretensions  on  his  part  to  a 
superior  character,  either  as  a  divine  or  a  divinely  commissioned  being,  or  as 
the  expected  Messiah  of  the  Jews.  Whatever  extorted  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  is  added  to  this  primary  conception  of  the  character  of  J,esus,  in  order 
sufficiently  to  awaken  the  human  mind  to  a  new  religion  connected  with  his 
name,  belief  of  his  miraculous  powers,  of  his  resurrection,  of  his  Messiahship, 
even  of  his  more  than  human  virtue  and  wisdom,  tends  to  verify  the  delineation 
of  his  character  in  his  Gospels,  as  the  original  object  of  admiration  and  belief 
to  his  followers;  and  to  anticipate  and  preclude,  as  it  were,  its  being  a  subse- 
quent mythic  invention. 

Can  the  period  in  which  Jesus  appeared  be  justly  considered  a  mythic  age? 
If  by  mythic  age  (and  I  do  not  think  Dr.  Strauss  very  rigid  and  philosophical 
in  the  use  of  the  term)  be  meant  an  age,  in  which  there  was  a  general  and 
even  superstitious  belief,  in  wonders  and  prodigies,  mingled  up  with  much  cool 

(l)  Dr.  Strauss,  for  instanre,  asserts  all  the  notions  of  the  Messiah,  a  Judaising  and  an  anti- 
passages  relating  to  tlie  miraculous  birlh  of  docetic  sect.  See  vol.  i.  pp.  446  — 448-  We  must 
(.hrist  (the  first  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  find  time  not  merely  for  tlie  growth  and  develop- 
l.uke),  and  those  which  relate  his  baptism  by  ment  of  both  notions,  but  for  their  blendin"  into. 
-St.  John,  to  have  proceeded  from  two  distinct  one  system,  and  the  general  adoption  of  that  svs- 
<  la.^scs  of  Christians,  differing  materially,  or  tern  by  tlie  (;lirislian  ciinnnnnities, 
i.iiht-r  directly  opposed  to   each   other    in  their 
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incredulity,  this  cannot  be  denied.  The  prodigies  which  are  related  by  grave 
hislorlans,  as  taking  place  at  the  death  of  Caesar;  those  which  Josephus,  who  is 
disposed  to  rationalise  many  of  the  miracles  of  the  early  history  of  his  people, 
describes  during  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  are  enough,  out  of  the  countless 
instances  which  could  be  adduced,  to  determine  the  question.  But  if  the 
term  mythic  be  more  properly  applied  to  that  idealisation,  that  investing 
religious  doctrines  in  allegory  or  symbol ;  above  all,  that  elevating  into  a  deity 
a  man  only  distinguished  for  moral  excellence  (the  deification  of  the  Roman 
emperors  was  a  political  act),  this  appears  to  me  to  be  repugnant  to  the  genius 
of  the  time  and  of  the  country.  Among  the  Jewish  traditions  in  the  Talmud, 
there  is  much  fable,  much  parable,  much  apologue ;  as  far  as  I  can  discern, 
nothing  strictly  speaking  mythic.  Philo's  is  a  kind  of  poetico-philosophic  ratio- 
nalism. The  later  legends,  of  Simon  Magus,  Alexander  in  Lucian,  and  Apol- 
lonius  of  Tyana,  are  subsequent  inventions,  after  the  imaginative  impulse 
given  by  Christianity,  possibly  imitative  of  the  Gospels  (1). 

I  would  be  understood,  however,  as  laying  the  least  stress  upon  this  argu- 
ment, as  this  tendency  to  imaginative  excitement  and  creation  does  not  depend 
so  much  on  the  age  as  on  the  stale  of  civilisation,  which  perhaps  in  the  East, 
has  never  become  completely  exempt  from  this  tendency. 

But  I  cannot  admit  the  spurious  Gospels,  which  seem  to  me  the  manifest 
ofTspring  of  Gnostic  and  heretical  sects,  and  to  have  been  composed  at  periods 
•which  historical  criticism  might  designate  from  internal  evidence,  though  clearly 
mythical,  to  involve  the  genuine  Gospels  in  the  same  proscription.  To  a  discrimi- 
nating and  unprejudiced  mind,  I  would  rest  the  distinction  between  mythical 
and  non-mythical  on  the  comparison  between  the  apocryphal  and  canonical 
Gospels. 

Neander,  In  my  opinion,  has  exercised  a  very  sound  judgment  in  declining 
direct  controversy  with  Dr.  Strauss;  for  controversy,  even  conducted  in  the  calm 
and  Christian  spirit  of  Neander,  rarely  works  conviction,  except  in  those  who 
are  already  convinced.  He  has  chosen  the  better  course  of  giving  a  fair  and 
candid  view  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  and  of  exhibiting  the  accordance 
of  the  ordinary  view  of  ihe  origin  and  authority  of  the  Gospels  with  sound 
reason  and  advanced  philosophy.  He  has  dissembled  no  difficulties,  and  ap- 
pealed to  no  passions.  It  affords  me  much  satisfaction  to  find  that,  although  my 
plan  did  not  require  or  admit  of  such  minute  investigation,  I  have  anticipated 
many  of  the  conclusions  of  Neander.  In  many  respects  Ihe  point  of  view,  from 
which  I  have  looked  at  the  subject,  is  altogether  different;  and,  as  I  have  pre- 
ferred to  leave  my  own  work  in  its  original  form,  though  some  of  the  difficulties 
and  discrepancies  on  which  Dr.  Strauss  dwells  may,  I  trust,  be  reasonably  ac- 
counted for  in  the  following  chapters  of  my  work,  this  will  be  only  incidentally ; 
the  full  counter-statement,  prepared  wilii  constant  reference  to  Dr.  Strauss's 
book,  must  be  sought  in  the  work  of  Neander. 

It  accords  even  less  with  the  design  of  my  work,  which  is  rather  to  trace  the 
influence  and  effect  of  Christian  opinions,  than  rigidly  to  investigate  their 
origin  or  to  establish  their  truth,  to  notice  the  various  particular  animadversions 
on  Dr.  Strauss  which  might  suggest  themselves;  yet  I  have  added  some  few 
observations  on  certain  points,  when  they  have  crossed  the  course  of  my  nar- 
rative. 

The  best  answer  to  Strauss  is  to  show  that  a  clear,  consistent,  and  prob.ible 
narrative  can  be  formed  out  of  that  of  the  four  Gospels,  without  more  violence, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  than  any  historian  ever  found  necessary  to  harmonise 
four  contemporary  chronicles  of  the  same  events;  and  with  a  general  accord- 
ance with  the  history,  customs,  habits,  and  opinions  of  the  times,  .altogether 
irreconcilaJjle  with  the  poetic  character  of  mythic  history. 

by  Simon  Magus  among  the  Saiuarilans,  and  al- 


(l)  The  nearest  approach  to  the  mythic,  would,     by  Simon  Magus  an 
pcihaps  be  the  kind  of  divine  char.TCter  assumed     ludcd  to  in  the  Acts 
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The  inexhaustible  fertility  of  German  speculation  has  now  displayed  itself  in 
another  original  and  elaborate  work,  Die  Evangelische  Geschichte,  Kritischund 
Philosophisch  bearbeitet,  Von.  Cti.  Hermann  Welsse.  2  bande.  Leipsic,  1838. 
Dr.  Weisse  repudiates  the  theory  of  Strauss.  If  he  does  not  bring  us  to  the  cold 
and  dreary  conclusion  of  Strauss,  or  land  us  on  the  Nova  Zembla  of  that  writer, 
he  leaves  us  enveloped  in  a  vague  and  indistinct  mist,  in  which  we  discern 
nothing  clear,  distinct,  or  satisfactory. 

The  critical  system  of  Weisse  rests  on  two  leading  points :  —  The  assumption 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  as  the  primitive  gospel,  —  a  theory  which  has  been 
advanced  before,  but  which  no  writer  has  wrought  out  with  so  much  elaborate 
diligence  as  Weisse;  —  and  an  hostility  which  leads  to  the  virtual  rejection  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John  as  almost  entirely  spurious.  With  regard  to  St.  Mark's 
Gospel  he  receives  the  tradition  of  Papias,  that  it  was  written  from  the  dicta 
tion,  or  at  least  from  information  obtained  from  St.  Peter.  St  Matthew's  was» 
formed  from  the  incorporation  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  with  the  \oyta.,  a 
collection  of  speeches  attributed  to  our  Lord.  As  to  St.  John's,  he  submits  it 
to  the  test  of  his  own  arbitrary,  and  it  appears  to  me,  however  they  may  be 
called  critical,  very  narrow  and  unphilosophical  laws  of  probability. 

The  theory  by  which  Weisse  would  reconcile  and  harmonise  what  he  retains 
of  the  evangelic  history  with  what  he  considers  the  highest  philosophy,  I  must 
confess  my  inability  to  comprehend,  and  must  plead  as  my  excuse,  t'lat  he 
admits  it  to  be  unintelligible  to  those  who  arc  not  acquainted  with  some  of  his 
former  philosophical  works,  which  I  have  not  at  my  command.  W'hat  I  do 
comprehend  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain,  as  the  philosophical  language 
of  Germany  would,  if  retained,  be  entirely  without  meaning  to  most  readers, 
and  is  untranslatable  into  a  foreign  tongue. 

Weisse  retains  a  much  larger  and  more  solid  substratum  of  historic  fact  than 
Strauss ;  and  though  he  may  be  called  a  mythic  interpreter,  his  mythic  system 
seems  to  me  entirely  diflerent  from  that  of  Strauss.  With  the  latter  the  historic 
fads  are,  in  general,  pure  fictions,  wrought  out  of  preconceived  Jewish  notions ; 
with  Weisse  they  arc  symbolic  rather  than  mythic.  In  some  cases  they  arise 
from  the  mistake  of  symbolic  action  for  real  fact;  as,  for  instance,  the  notion 
of  the  feeding  the  multitudes  in  the  desert  arose  out  of  the  mystic  language  of 
the  Saviour,  relating  to  spiritual  nourishment  by  the  bread  of  life.  In  other 
parts  he  adopts  the  language  of  Vico,  which  has  found  so  much  favour  in  Ger- 
many, but  which  I  confess,  when  gravely  applied  to  history,  and  followed  out 
to  an  extent,  I  conceive,  scarcely  anticipated  by  its  author,  appears  to  me  to 
be  one  of  the  most  monstrous  improbabilities  which  has  ever  passed  current 
under  the  garb  of  philosophy.  Individual  historical  characters  are  merely  sym- 
bols of  the  age  in  which  they  live, —  ideal  personifications,  as  it  were,  of  the 
imagination,  without  any  actual  or  personal  existence.  Thus  the  elder  Herod 
(  Weisse  is  speaking  of  the  massacre  of  the  innocents)  is  the  symbol,  the  re- 
presentation of  worldly  power.  And  so  the  tyrant  of  the  Jews  is  sublimated 
into  an  allegory. 

Weisse,  however,  in  his  own  sense,  distinctly  asserts  the  divinity  of  the  re- 
ligion and  of  our  Lord  himself. 

I  mention  this  book  for  several  reasons,  first,  because,  although  it  is  written 
in  a  tone  of  bold,  and, with  us  it  would  seem,  presumptuous  speculation,  and 
ends,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  kind  of  unsatisfactory  mysticism,  it  contains  much 
profound  and  extremely  beautiful  thought. 

Secondly,  because  in  its  system  of  interpretation  it  seems  to  me  to  bear  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  that  of  Philo  and  the  better  part  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  —  it  is  to  the  New  Testament,  what  they  were  to  the  Old. 

Lastly,  to  show  that  the  German  mind  itself  has  been  startled  by  the  con- 
clusions, to  which  the  stern  and  remorseless  logic  of  Strauss  has  pushed  on  the 
historical  criticism  of  rationalism ;  and  that,  even  where  is  there  no  tendency  to 
I.  5 
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return  to  the  old  system  of  religious  interpretation,  there  is  not  merely  strong 
discontent  with  the  new,  but  a  manifest  yearning  for  a  loftier  and  more  con- 
sistent harmony  between  the  religion  of  the  Gospels  and  true  philosophy,  than 
has  yet  been  effected  by  any  of  the  remarkable  writers,  who  have  attempted 
this  reconciliation. 


APPENDIX  II. 


ORIGIN     OF     THE   GOSPELS. 


The  question  concerning  the  origin  of  the  three  first  Gospels,  both  before  and 
subsequent  to  the  publication  of  Bishop  Marsh's  Michaelis,  has  assumed  every 
possible  form ;  and,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  no  one  victorious  theory  has 
gained  any  thing  like  a  general  assent  among  the  learned.  Every  conceivable 
hypothesis  has  found  its  advocates ;  the  priority  of  each  of  the  Evangelists  has 
been  maintained  with  erudition  and  ingenuity;  each  has  been  considered  the 
primary  authority,  which  has  been  copied  by  the  others.  Bui  the  hypothesis  of 
one  or  more  common  sources,  from  which  all  three  derived  their  materials 
(the  view  supported  with  so  much  ingenuity  and  erudition  by  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough),  has  in  its  turn  shared  the  common  fate. 

This  inexhaustible  question,  though  less  actively  agitated,  still  continues  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  biblical  critics  in  Germany.  I  cannot  help  suspecting, 
that  the  best  solution  of  this  intricate  problem  lies  near  the  surface  (1).  The  in- 
cidents of  the  Saviour's  life  and  death,  the  contents  of  the  Gospels,  necessarily 
formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  oral  teaching,  or,  if  not  of  the  oral  teaching, 
of  oral  communication,  among  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity  (2).  These  in- 
cidents would  be  repealed  and  dwelt  upon  with  different  degrees  of  frequency 
and  perhaps  distinctness,  according  to  Iheir  relative  importance.  While,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  the  number  of  teachers,  scattered  at  least  through  Palestine, 
and  probably  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  many  varieties  of 
expression,  much  of  that  unintentional  difference  of  colouring  which  every  nar- 
rative receives  by  frequent  repetition,  would  unavoidably  arise ;  on  the  other, 
there  would  be  a  kind  of  sanctity  attributed  to  the  precise  expressions  of  the 
apostles,  if  recollected,  which  would  insure  on  many  points  a  similarily,  a  per- 
fect indcntity,  of  language.  We  cannot  suppose  but  that  these  incidents  and 
events  in  the  life  of  Christ,  these  parables  and  doctrines  delivered  by  himself, 
thus  orally  communicated  in  the  course  of  public  teaching  and  in  private,  re- 
ceived with  such  zealous  avidity,  treasured  as  of  such  inestimable  importance, 
would  be  perpetually  written  down,  if  not  as  yet  in  continuous  narratives,  in 
numerous  and  accumulating  fragments,  by  the  Christian  community,  or  some 

(1)  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  clcnrer  awaken  curiosity  as  to  the  historic  facts,  and 
and  more  satisfactory  exposition  of  any  contro-  would  not  that  curiosity  demand,  as  it  were,  to 
versy,  than  that  of  this  great  question  in  biblical  be  satisfied?  The  more  belief  warmed  into  piety, 
criticism,  by  Mr.  Thirlwall  in  his  preface  to  Ihe  more  insatiably  would  it  require,  and  the 
Schleierraacher's  Essay  on  St.  Luke.  more   would  the  teacher  be  disposed,  to  gratify 

(2)  1  have  considered  the  objections  urged  by  this  awakened  interest  and  eagerness  for  inforru- 
Hug,  and  more  recently  with  great  force  by  ation  on  every  point  that  related  to  the  Re- 
Weisse,  (p.  20.  et  seq  )  to  this  theory,  the  more  dcemer.  Ihe  formal  public  teaching  no  doubt 
important  of  which  resolve  themselves  into  the  confined  itself  to  the  enforcement  of  the  creed, 
undoubted  fact,  that  it  was  a  creed  and  not  a  and  to  combating  Jewish  or  heathen  objections, 
history,  which,  in  all  the  accounts  we  have  in  the  and  confuting  Judaism  or  idolatry.  But  in  jiri- 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  elsewhere,  formed  the  vate  intercourse,  when  the  minds  of  both  in- 
subject  of  oral  teaching.  This  is  doubtless  true,  struetor  or  hearer  were  exclusively  full  of  these 
but,  resting  as  the  creed  did  upon  the  history,  subjects,  would  not  the  development  of  the  his- 
containing  no  doubt  in  its  primitive  form  a  very  tory,  in  more  or  less  detail,  be  a  necessary  and 
few   simple  articles,   would   it   not    necessarily  unaToidabIc  consequence  ? 
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one  or  more  dislinguishcd  members  of  it.  They  would  record,  as  far  as  possible, 
Ihe  ipsissima verba  of  tiic  i)rimilive  teacher,  especially  if  an  apostle  or  a 
personal  follower  of  Jesus.  But  these  records  would  still  be  liable  to  some  inac- 
curacy, from  misapprehension  or  inflrmity  of  memory;  and  to  some  discre- 
pancy, from  the  inevitable  variations  of  language  in  oral  instruction  or  com- 
munication frequently  repeated,  and  that  often  by  different  teachers.  Each 
community  or  church,  each  intelligent  Christian  would  thus  possess  a  more  or 
less  imperfect  Gospel,  which  he  would  preserve  with  jealous  care,  and  increase 
with  zealous  activity,  till  it  should  be  superseded  by  some  more  regular  and 
complete  narrative,  the  authenticity  and  authority  of  which  he  might  be  dis- 
posed to  admit.  The  evangelists  who,  like  St.  Luke,  might  determine  to  write 
in  order,  either  to  an  individual  like  Theophilus,  to  some  single  church,  or  to 
the  whole  body  of  Christians,  "  those  things  which  were  most  surely  believed 
among  them,"  would  naturally  have  access  to,  would  consult,  and  avail  them- 
selves of  many  of  those  private  or  more  public  collections.  All  the  three,  or 
any  two,  might  find  many  coincidences  of  expression,  (if  indeed  some  expres- 
sions had  not  already  become  conventional  and  established,  or  even  consecrated 
forms  of  language,  with  regard  to  certain  incidents,)  which  they  would  transfer 
into  their  own  narrative;  on  the  other  hand,  incidents  would  be  more  or  less 
fully  developed,  or  be  entirely  omitted  in  some,  while  retained  in  others. 

Of  all  points  on  which  discrepancies  would  be  likely  to  arise,  there  would 
be  none  so  variable  as  the  chronological  order  and  consecutive  series  of  events. 
The  primitive  teacher,  or  communicator,  of  the  history  of  the  life  and  death  of 
Jesus,  would  often  follow  a  doctrinal  rather  than  an  historical  connection;  and 
this  would,  in  many  instances,  be  perpetuated  by  those  who  should  endeavour 
to  preserve  in  writing  that  precious  information  communicated  to  them  by  the 
preacher.  Hence  the  discrepancies  and  variations  in  order  and  arrangement, 
more  especially,  as  it  may  be  said  without  irreverence,  these  rude  and  simple 
historians,  looking  more  to  religious  impression  than  to  historic  precision,  may 
have  undervalued  the  importance  of  rigid  chronological  narrative.  Thus, 
instead  of  one  or  two  primary,  cither  received  or  unauthoritative,  sources  of 
the  Gospels,  I  should  conceive  that  there  would  be  many,  almost  as  many  as 
there  were  Christian  communities,  all  in  themselves  imperfect,  but  contri- 
buting more  or  less  to  the  more  regular  and  complete  narratives  extant  in  our 
Gospels.  The  general  necessity,  particularly  as  the  apostles  and  first  followers 
were  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  scene,  would  demand  a  more  full  and  ac- 
curate narrative;  and  these  confessedly  imperfect  collections  would  fall  into 
disuse,  directly  that  the  want  was  supplied  by  regular  gospels,  composed  by 
persons  either  considered  as  divinely  commissioned,  or  at  least  as  authoritative 
and  trustworthy  writers.  The  almost  universal  acceptance  of  these  Gospels  is 
the  guarantee  for  their  general  conformity  with  these  oral,  traditional,  and 
written  records  of  the  different  communities  from  which  if  they  had  greatly 
differed,  they  would  probably  have  been  rejected;  while  the  same  conformity 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  greater  or  less  fulness,  the  variation  in  the  selection 
of  incidents,  the  silence  on  some  points,  or  the  introduction  of  others,  in  one 
Gospel  alone.  Whether  or  not  either  of  the  evangelists  saw  the  work  of  the 
other,  they  made  constant  use  of  the  same  or  similar  sources  of  information, 
not  merely  from  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  evangelists,  but  likewise  from 
the  general  oral  teaching  and  oral  communications  of  the  apostles  and  first 
preachers  of  Christianity,  thus  irregularly  and  incompletely,  but  honestly  and 
faithfully,  registered  by  the  hearers.  Under  this  view,  for  my  own  part,  I  seem 
rationally  to  avoid  all  embarrassment  with  the  dilTiculties  of  the  subject.  I  am 
not  surprised  at  exact  coincidences  of  thought  or  language,  though  followed  by, 
or  accompanied  with,  equally  remarkable  deviations  and  discrepancies.  I  per 
ceive  why  one  is  brief  Jind  the  other  full ;  why  one  omits,  while  another  details, 
minute  circumstances.  I  can  account  for  much  apparent  and  some  real  discre- 
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pancy.  I  think  Ihat  I  discern,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  sufficient  cause  for  diver- 
sity in  the  collocation  of  different  incidents :  in  short,  admitting  these  simple 
principles,  there  flows  a  natural  harmony  from  the  whole,  which  blends  and 
re-unites  all  the  apparent  discords  which  appear  to  disturb  the  minds  of  others. 
There  is  one  point  which  strikes  me  forcibly  in  all  these  minute  and  elabo- 
rate arguments,  raised  from  every  word  and  letter  of  the  Gospels,  which  prevail 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  modern  German  criticism.  It  is,  that  following  out 
their  rigid  juridical  examination,  the  most  extreme  rationalists  are  (unknow- 
ingly) influenced  by  the  theory  of  the  strict  inspiration  of  the  evangelists. 
Weisse  himself  has  drawn  very  ably  a  distinction  between  juridical  and  histo- 
rical truth,  that  is,  the  sort  of  legal  truth  which  we  should  require  in  a  court 
of  justice,  and  that  which  we  may  expect  from  ordinary  history.  But  in  his  own 
investigations  he  appears  to  me  constantly  to  lose  sight  of  this  important  dis- 
tinction ;  no  cross-examinati(m  in  an  English  court  of  law  was  ever  so  severe 
as  that  to  which  every  word  and  shade  of  expression  in  the  evangelists  is  sub- 
milted.  Now  this  may  be  just  in  those  who  admit  a  rigid  verbal  inspiration  ; 
but  those  who  reject  it,  and  consider  the  evangelists  merely  as  ordinary  histo- 
rians, have  no  right  to  require  more  than  ordinary  historic  accuracy.  The 
evangelists  were,  either, — 

I.  Divinely  inspired  in  their  language  and  expressions  as  well  as  in  the  facts 
and  doctrines  which  (hey  relate.  On  this  theory  the  inquirer  may  reasonably 
endeavour  to  harmonise  discrepancies  ;  but  if  he  fails,  he  must  submit  in  devout 
reverence,  and  suppose  that  there  is  some  secret  way  of  reconciling  such  con- 
tradictions, which  he  wants  acuteness  or  knowledge  to  comprehend. 

II.  We  may  adopt  a  lower  view  of  inspiration,  whether  of  suggestion  or 
superintendence,  or  even  that  which  seems  to  have  been  generally  received  in 
the  early  ages,  the  inflexible  love  of  truth,  which  being  inseparable  from  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  would  of  itself  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  fidelity  and 
honesty.  Under  any  of  these  notions  of  inspiration  (the  definition  of  which 
word  is,  in  fact,  the  real  difficulty),  there  would  be  much  latitude  for  variety 
of  expression,  of  detail,  of  chronological  arrangement.  Each  narrative  (as  the 
form  and  the  language  would  be  uninspired)  would  bear  marks  of  the  indi- 
vidual character,  the  local  circumstances,  the  education,  the  position  of  the 
writer. 

III.  We  may  consider  the  evangelists  as  ordinary  historians,  credible  merely 
in  proportion  to  their  means  of  obtaining  accurate  knowledge,  their  freedom 
from  prejudice,  and  the  abstract  credibility  of  their  statements.  If,  however, 
so  considered  as  is  invariably  the  case  in  the  German  school  of  criticism),  they 
should  undoubtedly  have  all  the  privileges  of  ordinary  historians,  and  indeed 
of  historians  of  a  singularly  rude  and  inartificial  class.  They  would  be  liable 
to  all  the  mistakes  into  which  such  writers  might  fall ;  nor  would  trifling  inac 
curacies  impeach  the  truth  of  their  general  narrative.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
introduction  of  Gyrenius,  in  relation  to  the  census  in  the  beginning  of  St.  Luke's 
Gospel ;  in  common  historical  inquiry,  it  would  be  concluded  that  the  author 
had  made  a  mistake  (1)  as  to  the  name,  his  general  truth  would  remain  un- 
shaken, nor  would  any  one  think  of  building  up  an  hypothesis  on  so  trivial  and 

(l)Noii  DOS   debere  arbitrari   nienliri   quern-  sentciitiam,  iiiliil  quidem  rerum,  vcrborum  t.imfu 

ijuain,  si  pluribus  rrm  c(uam  audicrunt  vel  vide-  aliquid   addut,  cui  aucloritas  narrandi   concesp 

runt  remiuiscentibus,   non    eodein    nmdo    atque  est,  sive    rem  heiie  tenens,  non  asserjiialur  quanhis 

eisdem  verbis,  erideili  tameii  res  fuerit   iiidicata:  id   conetur,    mcmoiiler  etiam  verba  rjuie  audiiil   a.l 

aut  sive   mutetur  ordo   verboruiii,  sive  alia  pro  integrum  cnundnre.     Aui^ustin.  Do  Coiiscns.  Ev;iii- 

aliis,   quae   taiueii  idem  valeant,  verba  proferau-  getist.  ii.  58    Compare  the  whole  passage,  whicli 

tur,  sive  aliquid  vel  quod  recordanti  non  occur-  coincides  with  the  general  view  of  the  fathers  as 

ril,  vel  quod  ex  aliis  qua-  dicuntur  possit  intelligi  to  this  questie-i),  in  c.  50-  St.  Augustine  seems  to 

minus  dicatur,  sive  aliorum   qua:   niagis  dieere  admit  an  inspiration  of  £;ui<lanee  or  superintend- 

statuit  narrandorum  gratia,   ut  congruus  tempo-  ence.   In   one   passage  he  seems   to  go     farther, 

ris  modus  sufficiat,  aliquid  sibi  non  totuni  expli-  but  lo  plunge   (with  respect  b(Mt    spoken)   intu 

candum,  sed  ex   parte    tangenduni  quisque  sus-  iaextrirable  uuiisense,  iii.  30  ;  see  also  48- 
cipiat;   sive   ad    illuvninandam   declarandainque 
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natural  an  iuaccuiacy.  Bui  there  is  scarcely  a  work  of  this  school  without  some 
such  hypothesis.  I  confess  that  I  am  constantly  astonished  at  the  elaborate  con- 
clusions which  are  drawn  from  trifling  discrepancies  or  inaccuracies  in  those 
writers,  from  whom  is  exacted  a  precision  of  language,  a  minute  and  unerring 
knowledge  of  facts  incident  to,  but  by  no  means  forming  constituent  parts  of, 
their  narrative,  which  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  want  of  respect  in 
other  cases  shown  to  their  authority.  The  Evangelists  must  have  been  either 
entirely  inspired,  or  inspired  as  to  the  material  parts  of  their  history,  or  alto- 
gether uninspired.  In  the  latter,  and  indeed  in  the  more  moderate  view  of 
the  second  case,  they  would  have  a  right  to  the  ordinary  latitude  of  honest 
narrators;  they  would,  we  may  safely  say,  be  read,  as  other  historians  of  their 
inartificial  and  popular  character  always  are  ;  and  so  read,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, I  conceive,  not  to  be  surprised  and  convinced  of  their  authenticity,  by 
their  general  accordance  with  all  the  circumstances  of  their  age,  country  and 
personal  character. 


APPENDIX  III. 

INFLUBNCB   OF  THK  MORE   IMAGINATIVE  INCIDEINTS    OF   THE    EARLY  EVANGELIC   HISTORY 
ON  THE  PROPAGATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  RELIGION. 

A  CURIOUS  fact  occurs  to  those  who  trace  the  progress  of  religious  opinion,  not 
merely   in  the  popular  theology,  but  in  the  works  of  those,  chiefly  foreign 
writers,  who  indulge  in  bolder  speculations  on  these  subjects.  Many  of  these 
are  men  of  the  profoundest  learning,  and,  it  would  be  the  worst  insolence  of 
uncharitabicness  to  doubt,  with  the  most  sincere  and  ardent  aspirations  after 
truth.  The  fact  is  this: — Certain  parts  of  the  evangelic  history,  the  angelic 
appearances,  the  revelations  of  the  Deity  addressed  to  the  senses  of  man  (the 
Angelo-phaniai  and  Theophaniai,  as  they  have  been  called,)  —  with  some, 
though  not  with  all  this  class  of  writers,  every  thing  miraculous  appears  totally 
inconsistent  with  historic  truth.  These  incidents,  being  irreconcilable  with  our 
actual  experience,  and  rendered  suspicious  by  a  multitude  of  later  fictions, 
which  are  rejected  in  the  mass  by  most  Protestant  Christians,  cannot  accord  with 
the  more  subtle  and  fastidious  intelligence  of  the  present  times.  Some  writers 
go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it  is  impossible  that  an  inquiring  and  reasoning  age 
should  receive  these  supernatural  facts  as  historical  verities.  But  if  we  look 
back  we  find  that  precisely  these  same  parts  of  the  sacred  narrative  were 
dearest  to  the  believers  of  a  more  imaginative  age;  and  they  are  still  dwelt 
upon  by  the  general  mass  of  Christians,  with  that  kind  of  ardent  faith,  which 
refuses  to  break  its  old  alliance  with  the  imagination.    It  was  by  this  very 
supernatural  agency,  if  I  may  so  speak,  that  the  doctrines,  the  sentiments,  the 
moral  and  religious  influence  of  Christianity,  were  implanted  in  the  mind,  on 
the  first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  reverential  feeling  thus  excited, 
most  powerfully  contributed  to  maintain  the  efficacy  of  the  religion  for  at  least 
seventeen  centuries.  That  which  is  now  to  many  incredible,  not  merely  com- 
manded the  belief,  but  made  the  purely  moral  and  spiritual  part  of  Christianity, 
to  which  few  of  these  writers  now  refuse  their  assent,  credible. 

An  argument  which  appears  to  me  of  considerable  weight  arises  out  of  these 
cmsiderations.  Admit,  as  even  the  rationalist  and  mythic  interpreters  seem  to 
do,  though  in  vague  and  metaphysical  terms,  the  divine  interposition,  or  at 
least  the  pre-arrangement,  and  efl"cctive  though  remote  agency  of  the  IJeity, 
in  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  world.  Thrse  passag.-^s  in  general 
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are  not  the  vital  and  essential  truths  of  Christianity,  but  the  vehicle  by  which 
these  truths  were  communicated ;  a  kind  of  language  by  which  opinions  wer*; 
conveyed,  and  sentiments  infused,  and  the  general  belief  in  Christianity  im- 
planted, confirmed,  and  strengthened.  As  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  state 
of  the  world,  as  well  during,  as  subsequent  to  the  Introduction  of  Christianity, 
the  comparative  rebarbarisation  of  the  human  race,  the  long  centuries  in 
which  mankind  was  governed  by  imagination,  rather  than  by  severe  reason, 
were  within  the  design,  or  at  least  the  foreknowledge,  of  all  seeing  Providence  ; 
so  from  the  fact  that  this  mode  of  communication  with  mankind  was  for  so  long 
a  period  so  effective,  we  may  not  unreasonably  infer  its  original  adoption  by 
Divine  Wisdom.  This  language  of  poetic  incident,  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of 
imagery,  interwoven  as  it  was  with  the  popular  belief,  infused  into  the  hymns, 
the  services,  the  ceremonial  of  the  church,  embodied  in  material  representation 
by  painting  or  sculpture,  was  the  vernacular  tongue  of  Christianity,  univer- 
sally intelligible,  and  responded  to  by  the  human  heart,  throughout  these  many 
centuries.  Revelation  thus  spoke  the  language,  not  merely  of  its  own,  but  of 
succeeding  times;  because  its  design  was  the  perpetuation  as  well  as  the  first 
propagation  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Whether  then  these  were  actual  appearances  or  Impressions  produced  on  the 
mind  of  those  who  witnessed  them,  is  of  slight  importance.  In  cither  case 
they  are  real  historical  facts;  they  partake  of  poetry  in  their  form,  and,  in  a 
certain  sense,  in  their  groundwork,  but  they  are  imaginative,  not  fictitious; 
true,  as  relating  that  which  appeared  to  the  minds  of  the  relators  exactly  as  it 
did  appear  (1).  Poetry,  meaning  by  poetry  such  an  imaginative  form,  and  not 
merely  the  form,  but  the  subject-matter  of  the  narrative,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  first  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  and  St,  Luke,  was  the  appropriate  and  per- 
haps necessary  intelligible  dialect;  the  vehicle  for  the  more  important  truths 
of  the  Gospel  to  later  generations.  The  incidents  therefore  were  so  ordered, 
that  they  should  thus  live  in  the  thoughts  of  men  ;  the  revelation  itself  was  so 
adjusted  and  arranged  in  order  that  it  might  insure  its  continued  existence 
throughout  this  period  (2\  Could,  it  may  be  inquired,  a  purely,  rational  or  me- 
taphysical creed  have  survived  for  any  length  of  time  during  such  stages  of 
human  civilisation? 

I  am  aware  that  this  may  be  considered  as  carrying  out  what  is  railed  ac- 
commodalion  to  an  unprecedented  extent;  and  that  the  whole  system  of 
what  is  called  accommodation  is  looked  upon  with  great  jealousy.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  compromise,  as  it  were,  the  truth  of  the  Deity,  or  at  least  of  the  reve- 
lation; a  deception,  it  is  said,  or  at  least  an  illusion,  is  practised  upon  the 
belief  of  man. 

I  cannot  assent  to  this  view. 

From  the  necessity  of  the  case  there  must  be  some  departure  from  the  pure 
and  csscniial  spirituality  of  the  Deity,  in  order  to  communicate  with  the  human 
race, — some  kind  of  condescension  from  the  infinite  and  inconceivable  state 
of  Godhead,  to  become  cognisable,  or  to  enter  into  any  kind  of  relation  with 
material  and  dimly-mental  man.  AH  this  is  in  fact  accommodation;  and  the 

(1)  Tliis,  of  course,  docs  not  ;ipply  to  facls  rj-  herself,  or  from  those  of  other  contem- 
which  must  have  heen  either  historical  events  or  poraries,  it  would  he  expected  that  these  remote 
direct  fictions,  such  as  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  incidents  would  he  related  with  the  greatest  in- 
The  reappearance  of  an  actual  and  well  known  distinctness,  without  mutual  connection  or  chro- 
hndily  form,  caiuiot  be  refined  into  one  of  those  iiological  arrangement,  and  different  incidents 
airy  and  uusuhstantial  a])pearances  which  may  be  preserved  by  diffeient  Evangelists.  This  is 
be  presented  to,  or  raav  exist  solely  through,  the  precisely  the  case;  the  very  raan'ellousness  of 
imaginative  faculty.  I  would  strictly  maintain  the  few  circumstances  thus  preserved  accounts  in 
this  important  distinction.  some  degree  for  their   preservation,    and  at   the 

(2)  By  all  those  who  consider  the  knowledge  same  time  for  the  kind  of  dimness  and  poetic 
of  these  circumstances  to  liave  reached  the  Evan-  character  with  which  they  are  clothed.  They  are 
gelists  (hy  wliatcver  notion  of  inspiration  they  loo  slight  and  wanting  in  particularity  to  give 
m:y  b?  gii,nanlced)through  theordinary  sonrce.'-  the  idea  of  invention  :  they  seem  like  a  few  scat- 
of  information,   from  the  remiuiscences  of   i^la-  tercd  fiagnienl?  preserved  from  orsl  tiadilion. 
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adaptation  of  any  appropriate  means  of  addressing,  for  his  benefit,  man  in  any 
peculiar  slate  of  intelligence,  is  but  the  wise  contrivance,  the  indispensable 
condition,  which  renders  that  communication  either  possible,  or  at  least  effect- 
ive to  its  manifest  end.  Religion  is  one  great  system  of  accommodation  to  the 
wants,  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  advancement,  of  mankind  ;  and  I  cannot  but 
think  that  as  it  has  so  efficaciously  adapted  itself  to  one  slate  of  the  human  mind, 
so  it  will  lo  that  mind  during  all  its  progress;  and  it  is  of  all  things  the  most 
remarkable  in  Christianity,  that  it  has,  as  it  were,  its  proper  mode  of  addressing 
with  effect  every  age  and  every  conceivable  stale  of  man.  Even  if  (though  I 
conceive  it  impossible)  the  imagination  should  entirely  wither  from  the  human 
soul,  and  a  severer  faith  enter  into  an  exclusive  alliance  with  pure  reason, 
Christianity  would  still  have  its  moral  perfection,  its  rational  promise  of  im- 
mortality—its approximation  to  the  one  pure,  spiritual,  incomprehensible  Deity, 
to  satisfy  that  reason,  and  to  infuse  those  sentiments  of  dependertce,  of  grati- 
tude, of  love  to  God,  without  which  human  society  must  fall  to  ruin,  and  the 
human  mind,  in  humiliating  desperation,  suspend  all  its  noble  activity,  and 
care  not  to  put  forth  its  sublime  and  eternal  energies. 


CHAPTER  III. 

COMMKNCKMKNT   OF   THE   PUBLIC  LIFE   OF   JESUS. 

Period  to     Nearly  thirty  years  had  passed  away,  since  the  birlh  in  Belhle- 
sumpt'i'on  hem,  during  which  period  there  is  but  one  incident  recorded,  which 
c'ba'rTe'ter  ^*^"'^  direcl  the  public  attention  to  the  Son  of  Mary  (1).  All  religious 
Jews  made  their  periodical  visits  to  the  capital  at  the  three  great 
festivals,  especially  at  the  Passover.  The  more  pious  women,  though 
exempt  by  the  law  from  regular  attendance,  usually  accompanied 
their  husbands  or  kindred.  It  is  probable  that,  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
the  children,  who  were  then  said  to  have  assumed  the  rank  of "  Sons 
of  the  Law,"  and  were  considered  responsible  for  their  obedience 
to  the  civil  and  religious  institutes  of  the  nation,  were  first  per- 
mitted to  appear  with  their  parents  in  the  metropolis,  lo  be  present, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  be  initialed  in  the  religious  ceremonies  (2).  Ac- 
cordingly, at  this  age,  Jesus  went  up  with  his  parents  at  the  festival 
Visit  to  to  Jerusalem  (3)  ^  but  on  their  return,  after  the  customary  residence 
*  of  seven  days,  they  had  advanced  a  whole  day's  journey  without 
discovering  that  the  youth  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  caravan, 
or  long  train  of  pilgrims,  which  probably  comprised  almost  all  the 
religious  inhabitants  of  the  populous  northern  provinces.  In  the  ut- 
most anxiety  they  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and,  after  three  days  (4), 
found  him  in  one  of  the  chambers,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
temple,  set  apart  for  public  instruction.  In  these  schools,  the  wisest 
and  most  respected  of  the  rabbis,  or  teachers,  were  accustomed  to 
hold  their  sittings,  which  were  open  to  all  who  were  desirous  of 
knowledge.   Jesus  was  seated,  as  the  scholars  usually  were;  and  at 
his  familiarity  with  the  law,  and  the  depth  and  subtilty  of  his  ques- 
tions, the  learned  men  were  in  the  utmost  astonishment :  the  phrase 
may,  perhaps,  bear  the  stronger  sense — they  were  "  in  an  ecstasy 
of  admiration."  This  incident  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  .Tewish 
usage.   The  more  promising  youths  were  encouraged  to  the  early 
development  and  display  of  their  acquaintance  with  the  Sacred 
Writings,  and  the  institutes  of  the  country.   Josephus,  the  histo- 
rian, relates,  that  in  his  early  youth,  he  was  an  object  of  wonder  for 

(I)  There  is  no  likelihood  that  the  exiaiit  apo-  in  England,  in  our  Christmas  carols,  and  in  tliii 

cryphal  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  contains  any  tra-  form  are  disseminated  among  our  cottages.         j 

ditional  truth.  This  work,  in  my  opinion,  was  (2)   Lightfoot.  Wetstein,  in  loc.  "A  child  was 

evidently  composed  with  a  controversial  design,  free  from  presenting  himself  in  the  temple  at  the 

to  refute  the  sects  which  asserted  that  Jesus  was  three   feasts,   until  (according  to  the  schocd   of 

uo  more  than  an  ordinary  child,  and  that  the  HilleO  he  was  able,  his  father  taki/ig  him  by  the 

divine  nature  descended  upon  him  athis  baptism,  hand,  to  go  up  with  him  into  the  mount  of  the 

Hence  his  childhood   is  represented  as  fertile  in  temple."  Lightfoot,  x.  71- 

miracles  as  his  manhood;   miracles   wWch  are  (3)  Luke,  ii.  41.  52. 

j    certainly  puerile  enough  for  that  age.  But  it  is  a  (4)  According  lo  Grotius,  they  had  advanced 

I   curious  proof  of  the  vitality  of  popular  legends,  one  day's  journey  towards  Galilee,  returned  Ihi' 

I  that  many  of  these  stories  are  slill  current,  even  second,  and  found  him  the  third  ;  in  loc. 
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his  precocious  knowledge,  with  the  Wise  Men,  who  look  delight 
in  examining  and  developing  his  proficiency  in  the  subtler  ques- 
tions of  the  law.  Whether  the  impression  of  the  transcendent  pro- 
mise of  Jesus  was  as  deep  and  lasting  as  it  was  vivid,  we  have  no 
information ;  for  without  reluctance,  with  no  more  than  a  brief  and 
mysterious  intimation  that  public  instruction  was  the  business  im- 
posed upon  him  by  liis  Father,  he  returned  with  his  parents  to  his 
remote  and  undistinguished  home.  The  Law,  in  this,  as  in  all  such 
cases,  harmonising  with  the  eternal  instincts  of  nature,  had  placed 
the  relation  of  child  and  parent  on  the  simplest  and  soundest  prin- 
ciples. The  authority  of  the  parent  was  unlimited,  while  his  power 
of  inflicting  punishment  on  the  person,  or  injuring  the  fortunes  of 
the  child  by  disinheritance,  was  controlled  ^  and  while  the  child,  on 
(he  one  hand,  was  bound  to  obedience  by  the  strongest  sanctions, 
on  the  other  the  duty  of  maintaining  and  instructing  his  offspring 
was  as  rigidly  enforced  upon  the  father.  The  youth  then  returned 
to  the  usual  subjection  to  his  parents ;  and,  for  nearly  eighteen  years 
longer,  we  have  no  knowledge  that  Jesus  was  distinguished  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth,  except  by  his  exemplary  piety,  and 
by  his  engaging  demeanour  and  conduct,  which  acquired  him  the 
general  good-will.  The  law,  as  some  suppose,  prescribed  the  period 
of  thirty  years  for  the  assumption  of  the  most  important  functions  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  he  had  arrived  at  this  age,  that  Jesus  again 
emerged  from  his  obscurity  (1);  nor  does  it  appear  improbable  that 
John  had  previously  commenced  his  public  career  at  the  same  pe- 
riod in  his  life. 

During  these  thirty  years,  most  important  revolutions  had  taken  Poiinoai 
place  in  the  public  administration  of  affairs  in  Judaea;  and  a  deep tirnT".!,'., . 
and  sullen  change  had  been  slowly  working  in  the  popular  mind.    '"",""" 
The  stirring  events  which  had  rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  were  period." 
such  as  no  doubt  might  entirely  obliterate  any  transient  impressions 
made  by  the  marvellous  circumstances  which  attended  the  birth  of 
.Tesus,  if  indeed  they  had  obtained  greater  publicity  than  we  are 
inclined  to  suppose.    As  the  period  approach,  in  which  the  new 
Teacher  was  to  publish  his  mild  and  benignant  faith,  the  nation, 
wounded  in  their  pride,  galled  by  oppression,  infuriated  by  the 
profnulgation  of  fierce  and  turbulent  doctrines  more  congenial  to 
their  temper,  became  less  and  less  fit  to  receive  any  but  a  warlike 
and  conquering  Messiah.    The  reign  of  Archelaus,  or  rather  the  Reign  nr 
interregnum,  while  he  awaited  the  ratification  of  his  kingly  powers  '^'^''"'''"*- 
from  Rome,  had  commenced  with  a  bloody  tumult,  in  which  the 
royal  soldiery  had  attempted  to  repress  the  insurrectionary  spirit 
of  the  populace.  The  passover  had  been  interrupted —  an  unpre- 

^11  Or  entering   on    his   tliirlieth   year.     Ac-      tnencc('.  was  included   in  the  calculation.  Light- 
cording  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  computation,  the     foot. 
year,   the   week,  or   the   dav   which   had   com- 
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cedenled  and  ill-omened  event!  and  Ihe  nation,  assembled  from  all 

quarters,  had  been  constrained  to  disperse  without  ttie  completion 

of  the  sacred  ceremony  (I).  After  the  tyrannical  reign  of  Archelaus 

as  ethnarch,  for  more  than  nine  years,  he  had  been  banished  into 

Reduction  Qaul,  and  Judica  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  under  a  go- 
to a  Ro-  1  7  o 

man  pro-  vcmor  (procurator)  of  the  equestrian  order,  who  was  subordinate 
to  the  President  of  Syria.  But  the  first  Roman  governors,  having 
taken  up  their  residence  in  Herod's  magnificent  city  on  the  coast, 
Ceesarea,  the  municipal  government  of  Jerusalem  had  apparently 
^driiT.  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  native  authorities.  The  Sanhedrin  of 
seventy-one,  composed  of  the  chief  priests  and  men  learned  in  the 
law,  from  a  court  of  judicature,  to  which  their  functions  were 
chiefly  confined,  while  the  executive  was  administered  by  the 
kings,  had  become  a  kind  of  senate.  Pontius  Pilate,  the  first  of  the 
Roman  governors,  who,  if  he  did  not  afflict  the  capital  with  the 
spectacle  of  a  resident  foreign  ruler,  seems  to  have  visited  it  more 
frequently,  was  the  first  who  introduced  into  the  city  the  "idola- 
trous "  standards  of  Rome,  and  had  attempted  to  suspend  certain 
bucklers,  bearing  an  image  of  the  emperor,  in  the  palace  of  He- 
rod (2).  In  his  time,  the  Sanhedrin  seems  to  have  been  recognised 
as  a  sort  of  representative  council  of  the  nation.  But  the  proud  and 
unruly  people  could  not  disguise  from  itself  the  humiliating  con- 
sciousness,  that  it  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  foreign  servitude. 

Theimb  Throughout  the  country  the  publicans,  the  farmers  or  collectors  of 
the  tribute  to  Rome,  a  burden  not  less  vexatious  in  its  amount  (3) 
and  mode  of  collection,  than  offensive  to  their  feelings,  were  openly 
exercising  their  office.  The  chief  priest  was  perpetually  displaced  at 
the  order  of  the  Roman  prefect,  by  what  might  be  jealous  or  sys- 
tematic policy,  but  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  capricious  and 
insulting  violence  (4).  They  looked  abroad,  but  without  hope.  The 
country  had,  without  any  advantage,  suffered  all  the  evils  of  insur- 

i.isuirec  rectionary  anarchy.  At  the  period  between  the  death  of  Herod  and 
the  accession  of  his  sons,  adventurers  of  all  classes  had  taken  up 
arms,  and  some  of  the  lowest,  shepherds  and  slaves,  whether  hop- 
ing to  strike  in  with  the  popular  feeling,  and  if  successful  at  first,  to 
throw  the  whole  nation  on  their  side,  had  not  scrupled  to  assume 
the  title  and  ensigns  of  royalty.  These  commotions  had  been  sup- 
pressed^ but  the  external  appearance  of  peace  was  but  a  fallacious 
evidence  of  the  real  slate  of  public  feeling.  The  religious  sects 
which  had  long  divided  the  nation,  those  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducces,  no  longer  restrained  by  the  strong  hand  of  power,  renewed 
their  conflicts  :  sometimes  one  parly,  sometimes  the  other,  ob- 

(>)  lliit.  of  llie  Jews,  ii.  132.  scribed    as   inlolerably  oppressive.    Tac.    Ann. 

f2)  Hist,  of  Ihe  .lew.s  ii.  156.  ii.  i'i- 

(3)  About  this  period  Syri.n   and  Jui'.cca  peti-  (4)    1  here   were  twenty-eight,  says  Joscplius, 

lio^ed  for  a  remission  of  tribute,  whith  was  dc-     from  llie   time  of  Herod  to  Ihe   inirning  of  the 

temple  l)y  Titus    Ant.  us.  8. 
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loined  the  high  priesthood,  and  predominated  in  the  Sanhedrin; 
while  from  the  former  had  sprung  up  a  new  faction,  in  whose  tenets 
the  stern  sense  of  national  degradation  which  rankled  in  the  hearts 
of  so  many,  found  vent  and  expression. 

The  sect  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite,  or  as  he  was  called,  the  Galilean,  Judas  the 
may  be  considered  the  lineal  inheritors  of  that  mingled  spirit  of  "'""" 
national  independence  and  of  religious  enthusiasm,  which  had  in 
early  days  won  the  glorious  triumph  of  freedom  from  the  Syro-Gre- 
cian  kings,  and  had  maintained  a  stern  though  secret  resistance  to 
the  later  Asmoneans,  and  to  the  Idumean  dynasty.  Just  before  the 
death  of  Herod,  it  had  induced  the  six  thousand  Pharisees  to  refuse 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  and  to  his  imperial  protector,  and 
had  probably  been  the  secret  incitement  in  the  other  acts  of  re- 
sistance to  the  royal  authority.  Judas,  the  Galilean,  openly  pro- 
claimed the  unlawfulness,  the  impiety  of  God's  people  submitting  to 
a  foreign  yoke,  and  thus  acknowledging  (he  subordination  of  the 
Jewish  theocracy  to  the  empire  of  Rome.  Tlie  payment  of  tribute 
which  began  to  be  enforced  on  the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  accord- 
ing to  his  tenets,  was  not  merely  a  base  renunciation  of  their  liber- 
ties, but  a  sin  against  their  God.  To  the  doctrines  of  this  boid  and 
eloquent  man,  which  had  been  propagated  with  dangerous  rapidity 
and  success,  frequent  allusions  are  found  in  the  Gospels.  Though 
the  Galileans,  slain  by  Pilate,  may  not  have  been  of  this  sect,  yet 
probably  the  Roman  authorities  would  look  with  more  than  usual 
jealousy  on  any  appearance  of  tumult  arising  in  the  province, 
which  was  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Judas  ^  and  the  constant  at- 
tempts to  implicate  Jesus  with  this  party  appear  in  their  insidious 
questions  about  the  lawfulness  of  paying  tribute  to  Ceesar.  The  sub- 
sequent excesses  of  the  Zealots,  who  were  the  doctrinal  descendants 
of  Judas,  and  among  whom  his  own  sons  assumed  a  dangerous  and 
fatal  preeminence,  may  show  that  the  jealousy  of  the  rulers  was 
not  groundless  •,  and  indicate,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  under  what 
unfavourable  impressions  with  the  existing  authorities,  on  account 
of  his  coming  from  Galilee,  Jesus  was  about  to  enter  on  his  public 
career. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  period  of  thirty  years,  though  we  have  jcht.  li.e 
no  evidence  to  fix  a  precise  date,  w  hile  Jesus  was  growing  up  in  the  ^^i'^'" 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  in  the  obscurity  of  the  Galilean  town  of 
Nazareth,  which  lay  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  at  much  the  same 
distance  to  the  south  John  had  arrived  at  maturity,  and  suddenly 
appeared  as  a  public  teacher,  at  iirst  in  the  desert  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hebron  5  but  speedily  removed,  no  doubt  for  the 
facility  of  administering  the  characteristic  rile,  from  which  he  was 
called  the  Baptist,  at  all  seasons,  and  with  the  utmost  publicity  and 
effect  (1.  In  tiie  southern  desert  of  Juda)a  the  streams  are  few  and 

fl)  Mall,  iii.   1  —  12.  Mark,  i.  2—8.  Luke,  iii.   l  — IS. 
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scanly,  probably  in  Ihe  summer  entirely  dried  up.  The  nearest 
large  body  of  water  was  the  Dead  Sea.  Besides  that  the  western 
banks  of  this  great  lake  are  mostly  rugged  and  precipitous,  natural 
feeling,  and  still  more  the  religious  awe  of  the  people,  would  have 
shrunk  from  performing  sacred  ablutions  in  those  fetid,  unwhole- 
some, and  accursed  waters  (1).  But  the  banks  of  the  great  national 
stream,  the  scene  of  so  many  miracles,  offered  many  situations,  in 
every  respect  admirably  calculated  for  this  purpose.  The  Baptist's 
usual  station  was  near  the  place,  Belhabara,  the  ford  of  the  .Tordan, 
which  tradition  pointed  out  as  that  where  the  waters  divided  before 
the  ark,  that  the  chosen  people  might  enter  into  the  promised  land. 
Here,  though  the  adjacent  region  towards  Jerusalem  is  wild  and 
desert,  the  immediate  shores  of  the  river  offer  spots  of  great  pic- 
turesque beauty.  The  .Jordan  has  a  kind  of  double  channel.  In  its 
summer  course,  the  shelving  banks,  to  the  top  of  which  the  waters 
reach  at  its  period  of  flood,  are  covered  with  acacias  and  other  trees 
of  great  luxuriance  5  and  amid  the  rich  vegetation  and  grateful 
shade  afforded  by  these  scenes,  the  Italian  painters,  with  no  less 
truth  than  effect,  have  delighted  to  represent  the  Baptist  sur- 
rounded by  listening  multitudes,  or  performing  the  solemn  rile 
of  initiation.  The  teacher  himself  partook  of  the  ascetic  character 
of  the  more  solitary  of  the  Essenes,  all  of  whom  retired  from  the 
tumult  and  license  of  the  city,  some  dwelt  alone  in  remote  her- 
mitages, and  not  rarely  pretended  to  a  prophetic  character.  His 
raiment  was  of  the  coarsest  texture,  of  camel's  hair;  his  girdle 
(an  ornament  often  of  the  greatest  richness  in  Oriental  costume, 
of  the  finest  linen  or  cotton,  and  embroidered  with  silver  or  gold,) 
was  of  untanned  leather;  his  food  the  locusts  (2),  and  wild  honey, 
of  which  there  is  a  copious  supply  both  in  the  open  and  the  wooded 
regions,  in  which  he  had  taken  up  his  abode. 
BniHism.  No  qucstlon  has  been  more  strenuously  debated  than  the  origin 
of  the  rile  of  baptism.  The  practice  of  the  external  washing  of  the 
body,  as  emblematic  of  the  inward  purification  of  the  soul,  is 
almost  universal.  The  sacred  Ganges  cleanses  all  moral  pollution 
from  the  Indian  •,  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  even  the  mur- 
derer might,  it  was  supposed,  wash  the  blood  "clean  from  his 
hands  (3) ; "  and  in  many  of  their  religious  rites,  lustrations  or  obla- 
tions, either  in  the  running  stream  or  in  the  sea,  purified  the  can- 
didate for  divine  favour,  and  made  him  fit  to  approach  the  shrines 
of  the  gods.  The  perpetual  similitude  and  connection  between  the 
uncleanness  of  the  body  and  of  the  soul,  which  ran  through  the 

(1)  The  Autcn,  or  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  is  most-  well  known  from  all  travellers  in  the  East,  that 
ly  desert.  Ai£tTSMV6»  Tm'v  TiVVlia-np  uicrnv,  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  any  single  authority. 
;■_,,„.,    _.,,  '       '  '  '  '  ...     There  is  a  kind  of  bean,  called  in  that  country 

,       .  „         "      '      "  '    ~  Ihe  locust  bean,  which  some  have  endeavoured 

«»C  TJiv  AreaXTfTlV  ?£f(S-i  >.i/J.VKV.    Joseph,     to  make  out  to  have  been  the  food  of  John. 

'       '       ■     ■  (3)  All  nimiiiin  faciles,  qui  tristia  rriniina  creilis 

(2)  That  Iflcusts  are  no  uncommon  food  is  so  Tolli  lluminca  posse  putatis  aqua.  Ovid. 
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Mosaic  law,  and  had  become  completely  interwoven  with  the  com- 
mon language  and  sentiment,  the  formal  enactment  of  ablutions  in 
many  cases,  which  either  required  the  cleansing  of  some  unhealthy 
taint,  or  more  than  usual  purity,  must  have  familiarised  the  mind 
with  the  mysterious  effects  attributed  to  such  a  rite  :  and  of  all  the 
Jewish  sects,  that  of  the  Essenes,  to  which  no  doubt  popular  opi- 
nion associated  the  Baptist,  were  most  frequent  and  scrupulous  in 
their  ceremonial  ablutions.  It  is  strongly  asserted  on  the  one  hand, 
and  denied  with  equal  confidence  on  the  other,  that  baptism  was  in 
general  use  among  the  Jews  as  a  distinct  and  formal  rite  5  and  that 
it  was  by  this  ceremony  that  the  Gentile  proselytes,  who  were  not 
yet  thought  worthy  of  circumcision,  or  perhaps  refused  to  submit  to 
it,  were  imperfectly  initiated  into  the  family  of  Israel  (1).  Though 
there  does  not  seem  very  conclusive  evidence  in  the  earlier  rab- 
binical writings  to  the  antiquity,  yet  there  are  perpetual  allusions 
to  the  existence  of  this  rite,  al  least  at  a  later  period-,  and  the  argu- 
Fuent,  that  after  irreconcilable  hostility  had  been  declared  between 
the  two  religions,  the  Jews  would  be  little  likely  to  borrow  their 
distinctive  ceremony  from  the  Christians,  applies  with  more  than 
ordinary  force.  Nor,  if  we  may  fairly  judge  from  the  very  rapid 
and  concise  narrative  of  the  Evangelists,  does  the  public  adminis- 
tration of  baptism  by  John  appear  to  have  excited  astonishment  as  a 
new  and  unprecedented  rite. 

For,  from  every  quarter,  all  ranks  and  sects  crowded  to  the  teach-  m'MuuJe. 
ing  and  to  partake  in  the  nsyslic  ablutions  performed  by  the  Baptist,  ^f^^rcadl' 
The  stream  of  the  Jordan  reflected  the  wondering  multitudes  of  ■"/'^^^  ' 
every  class  and  character,  which  thronged  around  him  with  thai 
deep  interest  and  higli-wrought  curiosity,  which  could  not  fail  to 
be  excited,  especially  at  such  a  crisis,  by  one  who  assumed  the  tone 
and  authority  of  a  divine  commission,  and  seemed,  even  if  he  were 
not  hereafter  to  break  forth  in  a  higher  character,  to  renew  in  his 
person  the  long  silent  and  interrupted  race  of  the  ancient  prophets. 
Of  all  those  prophets  Elijah  was  held  in  the  most  profound  rever- 
ence by  the  descendants  of  Israel  (2).    He  was  the  rcpresen!ative 
of  their  great  race  of  .moral  instructors  and  interpreters  of  the  Di- 
vine Will,  whose  writings  (though  of  Elijah  nothing  remained)  had 
been  admitted  to  almost  equal  authority  with  the  law  itself  were 

(1)  Lightfoot,  Harmony  of  Evang.  iii.  38.  iv.  when  the  Lord  sliall  deliver  Israel,  Ihrec  days 
407,  etc.  Danzius,  in  Meuscheti,  TaUnudica,  etc.  before  the  coming  of  the  Alessiah,  Elias  shall 
Schoetgen  and  Wetstein,  in  loc.  come,  and  shall  stand  on  the  niounti'ins  of  Israel 

(2)  Some  of  the  strange  notions  about  Elias  mourning  and  wailing  concerning  iheni  and 
may  be  found  in  Lighlfool,  Harm,  of  Evang.  iv,  saying.  How  long  will  ve  stay  in  "the  dry  and 
399.  Compare  Ecclesiast.  xlviii.  10,  U.  "Elias,  wasted  land?  And  his  voice  shall  be  beard  froni 
who  is  written  of  for  reproofs  In  r/iese  times,  to  one  end  of  the  »vorld  to  the  oilier ;  ajid  after  that 
appease  the  anger  of  him  that  is  nady  for  wrath  he  shall  say  unto  them,  "  Peace  Cometh  to  the 
(or  before  wrath,  TTfdbUf/.ou,  or  TTfC,  (iu/j.:)V,)  world,  as  it  is  wiitten  (Isaiah,  lii.  7.),  How 
to  lurn  the  heart  of  the  father  lo  the  son,  and  to  beautiful  upon  the  mouwlaiiis  arc  the;  feet  of 
restore  the  tribes  of  Jacob.  Blessed  are  they  that  l"'"  'hat  bringcth  good  tidings,  that  publishetii 
see  thee,  and  are  adouieil  with  love;  for  we  (00  peace."  .lalkiit  .Schamuiii,  fol.  53.  c  G.  Quo  led 
shall  lin  ilie  life."  In  the  English  translation  ihe  '"  Bertholdl.  See  olhor  quotations.  .Schoetoeu. 
tradiliouary  allusion  is  obsrnreil.  "  In  thai  d.iv,  ""'••  Heb    ii.  533,  jii.  .Tuslln.  Dial,  cum  T:  v|;h! 
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read  in  the  public  synagogues,  and  with  the  other  sacred  books 
formed  the  canon  of  their  Scripture.  A  mysterious  intimation  had 
closed  this  hallowed  volume  of  the  prophetic  writings,  announcing, 
as  from  the  lips  of  Malachi,  on  which  the  fire  of  prophecy  expired,  a 
second  coming  of  Elijah,  which  it  should  seem  popular  belief  had 
construed  into  the  personal  re-appearance  of  him  who  had  as- 
cended into  heaven  in  a  car  of  fire.  And  where,  and  at  what  lime, 
and  in  what  form  was  he  so  likely  to  appear,  as  in  the  desert,  by 
the  shore  of  the  Jordan,  at  so  fearful  a  crisis  in  the  national  des- 
tinies, and  in  the  wild  garb  and  with  the  mortified  demeanour  so 
frequent  among  the  ancient  seers?  The  language  of  the  Baptist  took 
Ihe  bold,  severe,  and  uncompromising  tone  of  those  delegates  of 
the  Most  High.  On  both  the  great  religious  factions  he  denounced 
the  same  maledictions,  from  both  demanded  the  same  complete  and 
immediate  reformation.  On  the  people  he  inculcated  mutual  cha- 
rity ;  on  the  publicans,  whom  he  did  not  exclude  from  his  followers, 
justice;  on  the  soldiery  (1)  humanity,  and  abstinence  from  all  un- 
necessary violence  and  pillage.  These  general  denunciations  against 
the  vices  of  the  age,  and  the  indiscriminate  enforcement  of  a  higher 
moral  and  religious  standard,  though  they  might  gall  the  consciences 
of  individuals,  or  wound  the  pride  of  the  different  sects;  yet,  as 
clashing  with  no  national  prejudice,  would  excite  no  hostiUty, 
which  could  be  openly  avowed ;  while  the  fearless  and  impartial 
language  of  condemnation  was  certain  to  secure  the  wonder,  the 
respect,  the  veneration,  of  the  populace. 
Expecta-  But  that  whlch  no  doubt  drew  the  whole  population  in  such 
^Messllh*'^  crowds  to  the  desert  shores  of  the  Jordan,  was  the  mysterious  yet 
distinct  assertion,  that  the  "  kingdom  of  Heaven  was  at  hand  (2)" 
— that  kingdom  of  which  the  belief  was  as  universal  as  of  the  per- 
sonal coming  of  the  Messiah ;  and  as  variously  coloured  by  the  dis- 
position and  temperament  of  every  class  and  individual,  as  the  cha- 
racter of  the  sovereign,  who  was  thus  to  assume  dominion.  All 
anticipated  the  establishment  of  an  earthly  sovereignty,  but  its  ap- 
proach thrilled  the  popular  bosom  with  mingled  emotions.  The  very 
prophecy  which  announced  the  previous  appearance  of  Elijah, 
spoke  of  the  "•  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord,"  and,  as  has  been 
said,  according  to  the  current  belief,  fearful  calamities  were  to  pre- 
cede the  glorious  days  of  the  Messiah  :  nor  was  it  till  after  a  dark 

1       (l)  Michaelis  has  very  ingeniously  observed,  was  equivalent  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah 

I  that  these  men  are  described  not  merely  as  sol-  (the  kingdom  of  God,  or  of  Heaven),  Schoetgen, 

Idiers  (o-TfrtTiftiTat),  but  as  on  actual  service  I'°''-  ^'•^^'■-  P-   1147.,  which  was  to  commence 

I  /».—«-— ,,.^  ..,'„„.^  .         1    u  •     .       J    .1,  .  a'"'  endure  for  ever,  when  the  law  was  to  be 

I  la-Tfa.'TivtiUiVOl]  •    and   has   coniectured   that  ,  ,,  .        ,  ,    ,      •  ..  li     .1  e 

\\  .     /.I      r  rii        1    .    .•  ''il'v  restored,  and  the  immutable  theocracy  ot 

(they  were  part  ot  the  forces  ot  Herod  Antipas,  r-    i'      1  1  .  ii-  i    j  f        ■      "•.,. 

1     ,-  r  .      ^.   '  God  s  chosen  people  re-established  tor  eternity. 

1  who  was  at  this  time  at  war,   or  preparing  tor  ,     ■,    <■   1       /T,    ^..  ■,  j  ,< 

\  L    .     .       ,■         r  .      u-        -ni   ■    1-         r  In  Its  higher  Christian  sense  it  assumed  the  sense 

Iwar,  with  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia.    Their  line  ol        ,,,        "      ,    ,       .    .       .    .  ■     t  u     nt     -t 

1  V  ,,,     J. ,     "  .    .1     r    J     r.L    T      1  of  the  moral  dominion  to  be  exercised  bv  Christ 

Imarch  would  lead  them  to  the  ford  of  the  Jordan,  ,.         1  •     .     •      .u-     ir       .u  •    j"     ■    • 

I  over   his   subjects   in   this   Iile ;   that   dominion 

!    (2)  This  phrase  is  discussed  by  Kuinoel,   vol.     which  is  to  be  continued  over  his  faithful  in  the 
i.  page  73.    According  to  its  Jewish  i:ieani!ig,  it     state  of  immortal  existence  beyond  Ihe  grave. 
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period  of  trial,  Uiat  Ihe  chiidren  of  Abraliam,  as  the  prerogative  of 
their  birth,  the  sons  of  God  (1),  tlie  inheritors  of  his  kingdom,  were 
to  emerge  from  their  obscurity;  their  theocracy  to  be  re-established 
in  its  new  and  more  enduring  form  5  Ihe  dead,  at  least  those  who 
were  to  share  in  the  first  resurrection,  their  own  ancestors,  were  to 
rise  •,  the  solemn  judgment  was  to  be  held  5  the  hostile  nations  were 
to  be  thrust  down  to  hell ;  and  those  only  of  (he  Gentiles,  who  should 
become  proselytes  to  Judaism,  were  to  be  admitted  to  this  earthly 
paradisiacal  slate  (2). 

The  language  of  the  Baptist  at  once  fell  in  with  and  opposed  the  Mysterious 
popular  feeling  •,  at  one  instant  it  raised,  at  the  next  it  crossed  their  oftSsfp- 
hopes.  He  announced  the  necessity  of  a  complete  moral  change,     '"'• 
while  he  repudiated  the  claims  of  those  who  rested  their  sole  title  to 
the  favours  of  God  on  their  descent  from  the  chosen  race,  for  "  God 
even  of  the  stones  could  raise  up  children  to  Abraham."  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  proclaimed  the  immediate,  the  instant  coming 
of  the  Messiah ;  and  on  the  nature  of  the  kingdom,  though  he 
might  deviate  from  the  ordinary  language,  in  expressly  intimating 
that  the  final  separation  would  be  made  not  on  national  but  moral 
grounds— tliat  the  bad  and  good,  even  of  the  race  of  Israel,  were  to 
be  doomed  according  to  their  wickedness  or  virtiae— yet  there  was 
nothing  which  interfered  with  the  prevailing  belief  in  the  personal 
temporal  reign  of  the  Son  of  David. 

The  course  of  our  history  will  show  how  slowly  Christianity  at- 
tained the  purely  moral  and  spiritual  notion  of  the  change  to  be 
wrought  by  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  how  perpetually  this  inve- 
terate Judaism  has  revived  in  the  Christian  Church,  where,  in  days 
of  excitement,  Ihe  old  Jewish  tenet  of  the  personal  reign  of  the 

(1)  Compare  Justin  Martyr,  Dial.  433.  ed.  their  "  hatred  of  the  human  race,"  had  been  em- 
Tliirlby.  Grotius  on  Malt.  x.  28  xiv.  2.  James,  bittered  by  years  of  contempt  and  persecution; 
ii.  14.  Whitby  on  Acts,  i.  23.  Jortin's  Discourses,  and  while,  in  Gibbon's  language,  "  their  dreams 
pa^e  26.  of  prophecy  and  conquest"  were  kept  alive  by 

(2)  See  Wetstein,  in  loc.  The  following  pas-  ^^>^  l^o'd  resistance  to  Titus,  and  the  successes  of 
sa-'e  closely  resembles  the  lan-uage  of  John  :  Bar-cochab  under  Hadrian.  But  there  can  be 
'<  Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  throu<;h-  ^«1«  doubt,  that  pride  had  already  drawn  these 
ly  purge  his  floor,  and  gath,  r  his  wheat  into  'the  distinctions  between  themselves  and  the  rest  of 
garner;  but  he  will  burn  u]>  the  chaff  with  un-  "lankind,  which  were  deepened  by  the  sense  of 
quenchable  fire."  Matt.  iii.  12.  The  Jer.  Tahnud  persecution,  and  cherished  as  the  only  consola- 
adduces  Isaiah,  xvi   12.    "The  morning  comelh  tion  of  degradation  and  despair. 

and  also  the  night ;  it  shall  be  morning  to  Israel,  I.e  Judaisme  est  un  systeme  de  misanthropic, 

but  night  to  the  nations  of  the  world."  (Taanilh,  qui  en  vcut  a  tons  les  peoples  de  la  terre  sans  au- 

fol.  64.    1.)    "The  threshing  is  come  :  the  straw  cune  exception.***  11  n'etend  ramourdu  prochain 

they  cast  into  the  fire,  the  chaff  unto  the  wind,  qu'aux  seuls  Juifs,   tandis  que  la  Mosaisme  IV- 

but  preserve  the  wheat  in   the  floor,  and  every  tend  a  tons  les  hommes,  sans  aucune  distinction 

one  that  sees  it,  takes  it  and  kisses  it.  So  the  na-  {vide  note).  II  commande  en  outre  qu'on  envisage 

tions  of  the  world  say,   The  world  was  made  for  tons  les  autres  peuples  de  la  tcrrc.  comme  dignes 

our  sakes  :    but    Israel   say   to   them.    Is   it   not  de  haine  et  de  mepris,  pour  la  seule  raison  qu'ils 

written,  But  the  people  shall  be  as  Ihe  burning  n'ont  pas  ete,  on  qu'ils  ne  sont  i>as  Juifs.   Chai- 

of  the  limekiln,   but  Israel  in  the  time  to  come  rini.  Preface  to  Translation  of  Talmud,  p.  55. 

(('.  e.  the  time  of  the  !\!cssiah)  shall  bo  left  only  ;  Passages  of  the  Talmud  will  certainly  bear  out 

as  it  is  said.  The  Lord  shall  be  with  him  alone,  this  harsh  conclusion  ;   but  1  think  better  of  hu- 

and  there  shall   be  no  strange  God."    Mid.  Tell,  man  nature,  than  to  suppose  that  this  sentiment 

on  Psalm  ii.  Lighlfoot,  iii.  47.  was  net  constantly  counteracted  by  the  humane 

Some  of  these  and  similar  expressions  may  be-  feelings  to  which  affliction  would  subdue  hearts 

long  to  the  period  of  the  obstinate,  we  may  sure-  of  better  mould,  or  which  would  be  infused  by 

ly  add,  the  patriotic  stru;?gle  of  the  Jews  against  the    gentler  spirit    of   the    genuine    religion    of 

the  tyranny  of  Rome,  alter  what  Tacitus  terms  Moses. 
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Messiah  has  filled  Ihe  mind  of  the  enthusiast.  Nor  were  Ihe  Jews 
likely  to  be  more  embarrassed  than  mankind  in  general  by  the  de- 
mand of  high  moral  qualifications ;  for  while  one  part  would  look 
on  their  own  state  with  perfect  complacency  and  satisfaction,  an- 
other would  expect  to  obtain  from  Heaven,  without  much  effort  or 
exertion  on  their  own  part,  that  which  Heaven  required.  God  who 
intended  to  make  them  happy  would  first  make  them  virtuous. 
Doputa-      Such  was  the  general  excitement  at  the  appearance,  the  teaching, 
\'ricsihood  »"d  the  baptizing  of  John.  So  great  was  the  influence  which  he  had 
concern-  obtained  throughout  the  country,  that,  as  we  shall  speedily  see,  a 
p'reten-   formal  dcputalion  from  the  national  authorities  was  commissioned 
"jo"un°^  to  inquire  into  his  pretensions,  and  to  ascertain  whether  he  limited 
himself  to  those  of  a  prophet,  or  laid  claim  to  the  higher  title  of 
"  the  Christ."  And  the  deep  hold  which  he  had  taken  upon  the 
popular  feeling  is  strongly  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  the  rulers  did 
not  dare,  on  the  occasion  of  a  question  proposed  to  them  at  a  much 
later  period,  by  Jesus,  openly  to  deny  the  prophetic  mission  of 
John,  which  was  not  merely  generally  acknowledged,  but  even 
zealously  asserted  by  the  people. 

How  long  the  preaching  of  John  had  lasted  before  the  descent 
of  the  Son  of  Mary  to  the  shores  of  the  Jordan,  rests  on  somewhat 
uncertain  evidence  (1).  We  can  decide  with  as  little  confidence  on 
some  other  more  interesting  questions.  There  is  no  precise  inform- 
ation, whether  any  or  what  degree  of  intercourse  had  been  kept 
up  between  the  family  of  Zachariah  and  that  of  Joseph,  who  resided 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  and  were  not  likely  to 
meet,  unless  at  the  periodical  feasts;  nor  how  far  John  might  be 
previously  acquainted  with  the  person  of  Jesus  (2).  Cut  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  that  from 
the  very  first  appearance  of  Jesus  on  the  shores  of  the  Jordan,  un- 
questionably before  he  had  displayed  his  powers,  or  openly  asserted 
his  title  to  the  higher  place,  John  should  invariably  retain  his  hum- 
Avowed  bier  relative  position.  Such  was  his  uniform  language  from  the  coni- 
inferioriiy  mencemeut  of  his  career:  such  it  continued  to  the  end.  Yet  at  this 

t*f  John  to  n  T 

Jesus,  period  the  power  and  influence  of  John  over  the  public  mmd  were 
at  their  height ;  Jesus,  humanly  speaking,  was  but  an  unknown  and 
undistinguished  youth,  whose  qualifications  to  maintain  the  higher 
character  were  as  yet  untried.   John,  however,  cedes  at  once  the 

(1)  Matt.  iii.  13 — 17.  Mark,  i.  9.  11.  Luke,  iii.  pular  sayings  supposed  to  have  reference  to  the 
21.  23.  John,  i.  15.  18.  Messi.ih,    without  any   precise    notion  of    llieir 

(2)  The  discrepancies  betveecn  the  different  meaning;  and  his  conception  of  the  Messiah's 
cvan"elists  as  to  the  language  of  John,  on  several  character,  and  of  Jesus  himself,  may  h.ive  varied 
occasions,  with  regard  to  Jesus,  appear  to  me  during  different  passages  of  his  own  life.  If  the 
characteristic  of  the  dim  and  awe-struck  slate  of  whole  had  licon  more  distinct  and  systematic,  it 
the  general  mind,  which  would  extend  to  the  re-  would  be  more  liable,  according  to  my  judg- 
membrance  and  the  faithful  record  of  such  inci-  mcnl,  to  sus|>icion.  The  account  of  John  in. lose- 
Hents.  It  is  assumed,  I  think  without  warrant,  pbus  is  just  as  his  character  would  be  likely 
that  John  himself  must  have  had  a  distinct  or  dc-  to  appear  to  a  writer  in  his  character  and  situa- 
finite  notion   of  the   Messiahship   of  Jesus  :    he  tion. 

may  have  applied  some  of  tbe  prophetic   or  po- 
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first  place  :  in  the  strongest  language  (1)  he  declares  himself  ini 
measurably  inferior  to  him,  who  stood  among  the  crowd,  unmarked 
and  unregarded^  whatever  his  own  claims,  whatever  the  effects  of 
his  initiatory  rite,  Jesus  was  at  once  to  assume  a  higher  function, 
to  administer  a  more  powerful  and  influential  baptism  (2).  This  has 
always  appeared  to  me  one  of  the  most  striking  incidcnlal  argu- 
ments for  the  truth  of  the  Evangelic  narrative,  and  consequently  of 
the  Christian  faith.  The  recognition  appears  to  have  been  instant 
and  immediate.  Hitherto,  the  Baptist  had  insisted  on  the  purification 
of  all  who  had  assembled  around  him-,  and,  with  the  commanding 
dignity  of  a  Heaven-commissioned  teacher,  had  rebuked,  without 
distinction,  the  sins  of  all  classes  and  all  sects.  In  Jesus  alone,  by 
his  refusal  to  baptize  him,  he  acknowledges  the  immaculate  purity, 
while  his  deference  assumes  the  tone  of  homage,  almost  of  adora- 
tion (3). 

Jesus,  however,  perhaps  to  do  honour  to  a  rite,  which  was  here-  B.^ptismof 
after  to  be  that  of  initiation  into  the  new  religion,  insists  on  sub-  ■'''™'' 
mitting  to  the  usual  ablution.  As  he  went  up  out  of  the  water,  which 
wound  below  in  its  deep  channel,  and  was  ascending  the  shelving 
shore,  a  light  shone  around  with  the  rapid  and  undulating  motion 
of  a  dove,  typifying  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Son  of 
Blan ;  and  a  voice  was  heard  from  Heaven,  whieh  recognised  him 
as  the  Son  of  God,  well  pleasing  to  the  Almighty  Father  of  the  Uni- 
verse. This  light  could  scarcely  have  been  seen,  or  the  voice  heard, 
by  more  than  the  Baptist  and  the  Son  of  Mary  himself(4),  as  no 
immediate  sensation  appears  to  have  been  excited  among  the  mul- 
titudes, such  as  must  have  followed  this  public  and  miraculous  pro- 
clamation of  his  sacred  character  ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period,  Jesus 
seems  to  have  appeared  among  the  followers  of  John,  unrecognised, 
or  at  least  unhonoured,  until  he  was  pointed  out  by  the  Baptist,  and 
announced  as  having  been  proclaimed  from  Heaven  at  his  baptism. 
The  calmness  and  comparatively  unimposing  peacefulness  of  this 
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(1)  The  reaiarkable  expression,"  wliosesboe's  (4)  This  appears  from  John,  i.  32.  Neaiidcr 
latchet  I  am  not  able  to  unloose,"  is  illustruled  (I.cben  Jesn,  p.  69)  represents  it  as  a  symbolic 
by  a  passage  in  the  Talmud.  (Tract.  Kidduscliin,  vision. 

xxii.  2.)   "  Kveij"  office  a  servant  will  Jo  for  his  It  maybe  well  to  observe,  that  this  explanation. 

master,  a  scholar  should  perform  for  his  teacher,  of  voices  from  heaven,  as  a   mental  percoplion, 

excepting  loosing  his  sandal  thong."  not   as   real   articulate  sounds  but  as  inward  im- 

(2)  Strauss  (i.  396.)  argues  that  this  concession  pressions,  is  by  no  means  modern,  or  whatpasses 
of  the  higher  place  by  the  ascetic  John  (and  as-  under  the  unpopular  name  of  rationalism.  Thers 
ceticistn,  he  justly  observes,  is  the  most  stern  is  a  very  full  and  remarkable  passage  in  Origen 
and  unyielding  principle  in  the  human  cbarac-  cont.  Celsum,  i.  48.,  on  this  point.  He  is  speak- 
ter  is  so  contrary  to  the  principles  of  human  ing  of  the  offence  which  may  be  given  lo  thB 
nature,  and  to  all  historical  precedent,  that  the  simple,  who  from  their  great  simplicity  are  ready 
whole  must  be  fictitious  ;  a  singular  canon,  that  on  every  occasion  to  shake  the  world,  and  cleave 
everything  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  in  the  compact  Crmaincnt  of  heaven.  K*v  TTfOiT- 
historymust  be  untrne.  I  suspect  the  coimiio:i  ^^^^t-,,  ^q  toioutov  TO/f  ATrKoUTTitci;, 
phrase,  "truth  is  strange — stranger  than  Cc-  '  c^ ''_,..  "  ■_,  '  ~  ' 
lion,  to  be  founded  on  deeper  knowledge  or  ,  ,  ,  ..  „ 
humannature.andof  the  events  of  the  world.  X-O^jy.OV,  crX'^avn;  to    TMAt;toy.TOv  a-rey.ci. 

(3VrUe  more  distinct  declarations  of  inferior-  ji'vai/USVOV    tow    3-iiVTOC    avfiuvou.    See  like- 

ity  contained  in   several   po.s.sagcs  are  supposed  ,visc  in  Snicer's  Tbesaur.  voc.  <t«vii,    the   pas- 

liy  most  harmonists  of  the  Gospels  lo  have  been  s^g,,,  fro^  g,   Basil  and  GregorT  of  IVr?sa. 

made  alter  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  '      ' 

I.  6 
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scene,  which  may  be  described  as  Ihe  inauguration  of  this  "  greater 
than  Moses,"  in  his  office  as  founder  of  a  new  reUgion,  is  strikingly 
contrasted  with  tlie  terrific  tempests  and  convulsions  of  nature,  at 
the  delivery  of  the  law  on  Sinai,  and  harmonises  with  the  general 
tone  and  character  of  the  new  faith.  The  image  of  the  Dove,  the 
universal  symbol  of  innocence  and  peace  (1),  even  if  purely  illus- 
trative, is  beautifully  in  keeping  with  the  gentler  character  of  the 
whole  transaction. 
T'lnpta-       The  Temptation  of  Jesus  is  the  next  event  in  the  history  of  his 
^je.^s.'    life  (2);  and  here,  at  the  opening,  as  it  were,  of  his  career,  appears 
shadovk'ed  out  the  sort  of  complex  character  under  which  Christia- 
nity represents  its  Divine  Author,  as  a  kind  of  federal  representative 
of  mankind.  On  the  interpretation  of  no  incident  in  the  Gospels,  do 
those  who  insist  on  the  literal  acceptation  of  the  Evangelists'  lan- 
guage, and  those  who  consider  that,  even  in  the  New  Testament 
much  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  essentially  allegoric  character  of 
Oriental  narrative,  depart  so  far  asunder  (3).  While  the  former  re- 
ceive the  whole  as  a  real  scene,  the  latter  suppose  that  the  truth  lies 
deeper;  and  that  some,  not  less  real,  though  less  preternatural 
transaction,  is  related,  either  from  some  secret  motive,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  genius  of  Eastern  narrative,  in  this  figurative  style.  As 
pretending  to  discover  historical  facts  of  much  importance  in  the 
llife  of  Christ,  the  latter  exposition  demands  our  examination.  The 
jTemptalion,  according  to  one  view,  is  a  parabolic  description  of  an 
/actual  event  (4)  5  according  to  another,  of  a  kind  of  inward  mental 
'  trial,  which  continued  during  the  public  career  of  Jesus.  In  the 
first  theory,  the  Tempter  was  nothing  less  than  tlie  high  priest,  or 
one  of  the  Sanhedrin,  delegated  by  their  authority  to  discover  the 
real  pretensions  of  Jesus.  Having  received  intelligence  of  the  testi- 
mony borne  to  Jesus  by  John,  this  person  was  directed  to  follow 
him  into  the  wilderness,  where  he  first  demanded,  as  the  price  of 
his  acknowledgment  by  the  public  authorities,  some  display  of  mi- 
raculous power,  such  as  should  enable  him,  like  Moses,  to  support 
the  life  of  man  by  a  preternatural  supply  of  food  in  the  wilderness. 
He  then  held  out  to  him  the  splendid  prospects  of  aggrandisement, 
if  he  should  boldly  place  himself,  as  a  divinely  commissioned  leader, 
at  the  iiead  of  the  nation ;  and  even  led  him  in  person  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  temple,  and  commanded  him  to  cast  himself  down,  as 

(1)  Eiiniiis  apud  Cic.  dc  Div.  i.  48.  Tibull.  i.  known,  according  to  their  own  view,  to  have 
8,  g.  been  divine.    Tliis  is  one  of  tliose  poijils  which 

(2)  Matt.  iv.  1.  11.  Mark,  iv.  12,  13.  I/uke,  will  be  differently  understood,  according  to  the 
Iv.  1 13.  turn  and  cast  of  mind  of  different   individuals. 

(3)  Some  of  the  <ildcr  writers,  as  Theodore  of  I  would  therefore  deprecate  the  making  eilher 
Mopsueslia,  explained  it  as  a  vision  :  to  this  uo-  interpretation  an  article  of  faith,  or  deciding 
lion  I.e  Cicrc  inclines.  Schleierniacher  treats  it  with  dogmatic  certainty  on  so  perplexing  a  pas- 
as  a  parable,  p.  58-   Those  who  are  most  scrupu-  sage. 

ious  in  departing  from  the  lileral  sen.se,  cannot  (4)  This  theory,  differently  modified,  is  em- 
but  be  embarrassed  with  this  kind  of  personal  braced  by  Herman  Vonder  Ilardt,  by  the  elder 
I  oiitlitt  with  .1  Being  whom  llie  devil  must  have      noseiim\i!!er  (.Scliol.  in  ioc.\  and  by  Kuinoel. 
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Ihe  condition,  if  he  should  be  miraculously  preserved,  of  his  formal 
recognition  by  theSanhedrin.  To  tliis  view,  ingenious  as  it  is,  some 
obvious  objections  occur -—the  precise  date  apparently  assigned  to 
the  transaction  by  the  Evangelists,  and  the  improbability  that,  also 
early  a  period,  he  would  be  thought  of  so  much  importance  by  the 
ruling  powers-,  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that,  even  if  there  might 
be  prudential  motives  to  induce  St.  Matthew,  writing  in  Judaea,  to 
disguise,  under  this  allegoric  veil,  so  remarkable  an  event  in  the 
history  of  Christ,  St.  Luke,  influenced  by  no  such  motives,  would 
adopt  the  same  course.  Though,  indeed,  it  may  be  replied,  that  if 
the  transaction  had  once  assumed,  it  would  be  likely  to  retain,  its 
parabolic  dress;  still,  it  must  seem  extraordinary  that  no  clearer 
notice  of  so  extraordinary  a  circumstance  should  transpire  in  any  of 
the  Christian  records.  Nor  does  it  appear  easily  reconcileable  with 
tlije  cautious  distance  at  which  the  authorities  appear  to  have  watched 
the  conduct  of  Jesus,  thus,  as  it  were,  at  once  to  have  committed 
themselves,  and  almost  placed  themselves  within  his  power. 

The  second  theory  is  embarrassed  with  fewer  of  these  difficulties, 
though  it  is  liable  to  the  same  objection,  as  to  the  precise  date  ap- 
parently assigned  to  the  incident.  According  to  this  view,  at  one 
particular  period  of  his  life,  or  at  several  times,  the  earthly  and  tem- 
poral thoughts,  thus  parabolically  described  as  a  personal  contest 
with  the  Principle  of  Evil,  passed  through  the  mind  of  Jesus,  and 
arrayed  before  him  the  image  constantly  present  to  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen,  that  of  the  author  of  a  new  temporal  theocracy.  For  so 
completely  were  the  suggestions  in  unison  with  the  popular  ex- 
pectation, that  ambition,  if  it  had  taken  a  human  or  a  worldly  turn, 
might  have  urged  precisely  such  displays  of  supernatural  power  as 
are  represented  in  the  temptations  of  Jesus.  On  no  two  points,  pro- 
bably, would  the  Jews  have  so  entirely  coincided,  as  in  expecting 
the  Messiah  to  assume  his  title  and  dignity,  before  the  view  of  the 
whole  people,  and  in  the  most  public  and  imposing  manner;  such 
for  instance,  as,  springing  from  the  highest  point  of  the  temple,  to 
have  appeared  floating  in  the  air,  or  preternaturally  poised  upon 
the  unyielding  element;  any  miraculous  act,  in  short,  of  a  totally 
opposite  character  to  those  more  private,  more  humane,  and,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  more  unassuming  signs,  to  which  he  himselfappealed 
as  the  evidences  of  his  mission.  To  be  the  lord  of  all  the  kingdoms, 
at  least  of  Palestine,  if  not  of  the  whole  world,  was  according  to  Ihe 
same  popular  belief,  the  admitted  right  of  the  Messiah.  If  then,  as 
the  history  implies,  the  Saviour  was  tried  by  the  intrusion  of  worldly 
thoughts,  whether  according  to  the  common  literal  interpretation, 
actually  urged  by  the  Principle  of  Evil,  in  his  proper  person,  or, 
according  to  this  more  modified  interpretation  of  the  passage,  sug- 
gested to  his  mind,  such  was  the  natural  turn  which  they  might 
have  taken. 
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But,  however  interpreted,  the  moral  purport  of  the  scene  remains 
llie  same— (he  intimation  lliat  the  strongest  and  most  lively  impres- 
sions were  made  upon  the  mind  of  Jesus,  to  withdraw  him  from 
the  purely  religious  end  of  his  being  upon  earth,  to  transform  him 
from  the  author  of  a  moral  revolution  to  be  slowly  wrought  by  the 
introduction  of  new  principles  of  virtue,  and  new  rules  for  indivi- 
dual and  social  happiness,  lo  the  vulgar  station  of  one  of  the  great 
jiionarchs  or  conquerors  of  mankind;  to  degrade  him  from  a  being 
who  was  to  offer  to  man  the  gift  of  eternal  life,  and  elevate  his  na- 
ture to  a  previous  fitness  for  that  exalted  destiny,  to  one  whose  in- 
fluence over  his  own  generation  might  have  been  more  instanta- 
neously manifest,  but  which  could  have  been  as  litlle  permanently 
beneficial  as  that  of  any  other  of  those  remarkable  names,  which, 
especially  in  the  East,  have  blazed  for  a  lime  and  expired. 

From  the  desert,  not  improbably  supposed  to  be  that  of  Qua- 
rantania,  lying  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem,  where  tradition,  in 
Palestine  unfortunately  of  no  great  authority,  still  points  out  the 
scene  of  this  great  spiritual  conflict,  and  where  a  mountain  (1), 
commanding  an  almost  boundless  prospect  of  the  valleys  and  hills 
of  Juda)a,  is  shown  as  that  from  whence  Jesus  looked  down  un- 
moved on  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  the  Son  of  Man  returned  to 
the  scene  of  John's  baptism. 

In  the  mean  time  the  success  of  the  new  prophet,  the  Baptist, 
had  excited  the  attention,  if  not  the  jealousy,  of  the  ruling  autho- 
nonuia.  rities  of  the  Jews.  The  solemn  deputation  appeared  to  inquire  into 
j'TuJiom  his  pretensions.  The  Pharisees  probably  at  this  time  predominated 
to  j.,ho.  j,^  ihe  great  council,  and  the  delegates,  as  of  this  sect,  framed  their 
questions  in  accordance  with  the  popular  traditions,  as  well  as  with 
the  prophetic  writings  (2)  :  they  inquire  whether  he  is  the  Christ, 
or  Elias,  or  the  prophet  (3).  John  at  once  disclaims  his  title  to  the 
appellation  of  the  Christ ;  nor  is  he  Elijah,  personally  returned, 
according  to  the  vulgar  expectation  (4) ;  nor  Jeremiah,  to  whom 
tradition  assigned  the  name  of  "  the  prophet,"  who  was  to  rise 
from  the  dead  at  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  in  order,  it  was  sup- 
posed, to  restore  the  tabernacle,  the  ark,  and  the  altar  of  incense, 
which  he  was  said  to  have  concealed  in  a  cave  on  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  which  were  to  be  brought 
again  to  light  at  the  Messiah's  coming  (5). 

The  next  day  John  renewed  his  declaration  that  he  was  the  har- 
binger (6),  described  in  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who,  according  to  the 
custom  in  the  progresses  of  Oriental  monarchs,  was  to  go  before, 

(1)  The  best  description  of  this  mountain  is  in  out  of  Jerusalem."  Luke,  xiii.  33-  Lightfoot, 
the  Travels  of  the  Abbe  Mariti.  Harm.  Kv. 

(2)  The  Sanheth-in  alone  could  judge  a  tribe,         (3)  John,  i.  19—28. 

the  high   priest,  or  a    prophet.  (Sanhedrin   Pa-         [i)  Welstein.   Nov.  Test,  in  lor. 
roch.    i.)  Hoiiti' '•  a    prophet    eonld    not    perish  (5)  2  Mace,  ii,  4— 8.  xv.  14, 

(6)  John,  i.  29.  34. 
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and  culling  through  mountains  and  bridging  valleys,  lo  make  a 
wide  and  level  way  for  the  advance  of  the  Great  King.    So  John 
was  lo  remove  some  of  the  moral  impediments  for  the  reception  of 
Christ.  At  Ihe  same  time,  as  Jesus  mingled  undistinguished  among 
the  crowd,  without  directly  designating  him,  he  declared  the  actual 
presence  of  Ihe  mightier  teacher  who  was  about  to  appear.   The 
next  day,  in  the  more  private  circle  of  his  believers,  John  did  not  Jei^usa.- 
scruple  to  point  out  more  distinctly  the  person  of  the  Messiah  (1).  Kim 
The  occasion  of  his  remarkable  speech  (it  has  been  suggesled  with  "'.S'"' 
much  probability)  was  the  passing  of  large  flocks  of  sheep  and 
lambs,  which,  from  the  rich  pastoral  districts  beyond  the  river,  ; 
crossed  Ihe  Jordan  at  the  ford,  and  were  driven  on  lo  the  metropolis,/ 
lo  furnish  either  Ihe  usual  daily  sacrifices  or  those  for  the  approach^ 
ing  passover.    The  Baptist,  as  they  were  passing,  glanced  from 
them  to  Jesus,  declared  him  to  be  thai  superior  Beings  of  whom  he 
was  but  the  humble  harbinger,  and  described  him  as  "  the  Lamb  of 
God  (2),  which  lakelh  away  the  sins  of  the  world."    Unblemished 
and  innocent  as  the  meek  animals  that  passed,  like  them  he  was  to 
go  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  Jerusalem,  and  in  some  mysterious  manner 
to  "  lake  away"  the  sins  of  mankind.    Another  title,  by  which  he 
designated  Jesus  yet  more  distinctly  as  the  Messiah,  was  that  of 
the  "  Son  of  God,"  one  of  the  appellations  of  the  Deliverer  most 
universally  admitted,  though,  no  doubt,  it  might  bear  a  differenl 
sense  lo  different  hearers. 

Among  the  more  immediate  disciples  of  John  this  declaration  of 
their  master  could  not  but  excite  the  strongest  emotions  ;  nor  can 
anything  be  more  characteristic  of  the  feelings  of  that  class  among 
the  Jews  than  ttie  anxious  rapidity  with  which  the  wonderful  intel- 
ligence is  propagated,  and  the  distant  and  awe-struck  reverence 
with  which  the  disciples  slowly  present  themselves  to  their  new 
master.  The  first  of  these  were,  Andrew,  the  brother  of  Simon  k„,  ,,1,. 
(Peter),  and  probably  the  author  of  the  narrative,  St.  John  (3).  ^'p''^'*"' 
Simon,    to  whom   his   brother  communicates   the  extraordinary 

(1)  John,  i.  35,  36-  his  own  sacrifice,  was  a    purely   Christian  tenet, 

(2)  Supposing  (as  is  the  general  opinion)  that  and  l)iit  obscurely  and  prophetically  alluded  to 
this  term  refers  to  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  before  the  death  of  Christ.  How  far  the  Jews 
Christ,  according  to  the  analogy  between  the  had  any  notion  of  a  suflering  Messiah  (after- 
death  of  Jesus  and  the  sacrificial  victims,  subse-  wards  their  great  stumbling-block)  is  a  most 
quently  developed  by  the  apostles  (and  certainly  obscure  question.  The  Chaklair  paraphrast  cer- 
Ihe  narrower  sense  maintained  by  Grotius,  and  taiuly  refers,  but  in  very  vague  and  contradictory 
the  modem  learned  writers  (see  Rosenniuller  language  (Isaiah,  Hi,  13.  ct  seq.),  to  the  Mes- 
and  Kuinoel  in  loc.)  are  by  no  "means  satisfac-  siah.  See  on  one  side  Scboetgen,  Hor.  Heb  ii. 
tory),  to  the  hearers  of  John  at  this  time  such  an  igl.  and  Danzius.  de  At^Tf  ft),  in  Meuschen;  on 
allusion  must  have  beenaas  unintelligible  as  the  ^^^e  other,  Rosenmuller  and  Gesenius  on  Isaiab. 
intimations  of  Jesus  about  his  future  sufferings  yhc  notion  of  the  double  iMessiah,  the  suffering 
to  his  disciples.  Indeed,  if  understood  by  Johu  Messiah  the  son  of  Joseph,  and  the  triumphant, 
himself  in  its  full  sense.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  son  of  David  (as  in  Pearson  on  the  Creed, 
it  with  the  more  imperfect  views  of  Ihe  Messiah,  .^.^l.  jj.),  is  of  most  uncertain  date  and  origin  ; 
evinced  by  his  doubt  during  his  imprisonment.  j)„t  nothing,  in   my  opinion,  can  be  more  incrc- 

lo  the  Jews  in  general  il  can  have  conveyed  n.>  ,iible  than  that  it  should   have  been  derived,  as 

distinct  meaning.  That  the    Messiah  was  to   be  BerthohU   would  imagine,   from    the   Samaritan 

lilameless,  war.  strictly  accordant  with  their  no-  belief.  lierlholdt    c.  29. 

lions,  and  "  his  tailing  away  sins,"  bore  an  i!:tel-  /   ^  t    i 

liijible  Jewish  sense;    hut  taking   thein  a»ay  by  ■'■^>  '"''"'  =•  37  —  42. 
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liclings,  i:uinediately  follows^,  and  on  him  Jesus  bestows  a  new 
name,  expressive  of  the  firmness  of  his  character.  All  these  be- 
longed lo  the  same  village,  Bethsaida,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  of 
Gennesareth.  On  the  departure  of  Jesus,  when  he  is  returning  to 
Galilee,  he  summons  another,  named  Phihp.  Philip,  like  Andrew, 
hastens  away  to  impart  the  tidings  lo  Nathanael,  not  improbably 
conjectured  to  be  the  aposlle  Bartholomew  (the  son  of  Tolmai  or 
Ptolemy),  a  man  of  blameless  character,  whose  only  doubt  is,  that 
the  Messiah  should  come  from  a  town  of  such  proverbial  disrepute 
as  Nazareth  (1).  But  the  doubts  of  Nathanael  are  removed  by  the 
preternatural  knowledge  displayed  by  Jesus  of  an  incident  which 
he  could  not  have  witnessed  ^  and  this  fifth  disciple,  in  like  manner, 
does  homage  to  the  Messiah,  under  his  titles  "  the  Son  of  God,  the 
King  of  Israel."  Yet  this  proof  of  more  than  human  knowledge, 
Jesus  declares  to  be  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  more 
striking  signs  of  the  Divine  protection  and  favour,  which  he 
asserts,  under  the  popular  and  significant  image  of  the  perpetual 
intervention  of  angels,  that  his  chosen  followers  are  hereafter  to 
witness. 
"^  mTnces"  ^^^us  had  now  commenced  his  career  :  disciples  had  attached 
liis  career  themsclvcs  to  Ihis  new  master,  and  his  claim  to  a  divine  mission 
Tcacw.  must  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  the  signs  and  wonders  which 
were  to  ratify  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah.  Ye^  even  his  mira- 
culous powers  had  nothing  of  the  imposing,  the  appalling,  or 
public  character,  looked  for,  no  doubt,  by  those  who  expected  that 
the  appeal  would  be  made  to  their  senses  and  their  passions,  to  their 
terror  and  their  hope,  not  to  the  more  tranquil  emotions  of  gratitude 
.  and  love.  But  of  this  more  hereafter. 
1  irsi  mi-  The  first  miracle  of  Jesus  was  the  changing  the  water  into  wine, 
An"t;e-  at  the  marriage  feast  at  Cana,  in  Galilee  (2).  This  event,  however, 
"'^"-  was  not  merely  remarkable  as  being  the  first  occasion  for  the  dis- 
play of  supernatural  power,  but  as  developing  in  some  degree  the 
primary  principles  of  the  new  religious  revelation.  The  attendance 
of  Jesus  at  a  marriage  festival,  his  contributing  to  the  festive  hila- 
rity, more  particularly  his  sanctioning  the  use  of  wine  on  such  oc- 
casions, at  once  separated  and  set  him  apart  from  that  sect  with 
which  he  was  most  likely  to  be  confounded.  John,  no  doubt,  passed 
with  the  vulgar  for  a  stricter  Essene,  many  of  whom,  it  has  been 
before  said,  observed  the  severest  morality,  and,  in  one  great  point, 
differed  most  widely  from  all  their  brethren.  Th(^  disregarded  the 
ceremonies  of  the  law,  even  the  solemn  national  festivals,  and  de- 
preciated sacrifices.  Shut  up,  in  short,  in  their  own  monastic  esta- 
blishments, they  had  substituted  observances  of  their  own  for  those 
of  the  Mosaic  institutes.    In  all  these  points.  John,  who  no  where 

(1}  John,i.43-Sl.  (2)  .loliii,  il.  1  — U  . 
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appears  to  have  visiled  Jerusalem,  at  least  after  his  assumption  of 
the  prophetic  otfice  (for  his  presence  there  would  doubtless  have 
excited  much  commotion),  followed  the  Essenian  practice.    Like 
them  he  was  severe,  secluded,  monastic,  or  rather  eremitical  in  his 
habits  and  language.    But  among  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of 
the  Essenian  fraternity  was  their  aversion  to  marriage.    Tliough 
some  of  the  less  rigid  of  their  communities  submitted  to  this  inevit- 
able evil,  yet  those  who  were  of  higher  pretensions,  and  doubtless 
of  higher  estimation,  maintained  inviolable  celibacy,  and  had  fully 
imbibed  that  Oriental  principle  of  asceticism,  which  proscribed  all 
indulgence  of  the  gross  and  material  body,  as  interfering  with  the 
purity  of  the  immaculate  spirit.  The  perfect  religious  being  was  he 
who  had  receded  to  the  utmost  from  all  human  passion  ^  who  had 
withdrawn  his  senses  from  all  intercourse  with  the  material  world, 
or  rather  had  estranged  his  mind  from  all  objects  of  sense,  and  had 
become  absorbed  in  the  silent  and  ecstatic  contemplation  of  the 
Deity  (1).   This  mysticism  was  the  vital  principle  of  the  Essenian 
observances  in  Judcea,  and  of  those  of  the  Therapeulas,  or  Contem- 
plalists,  in  Egypt,  the  lineal  ancestors  of  the  Christian  monks  and 
hermits.    By  giving  public  countenance  to  a  marriage  ceremony, 
still  more  by  sanctioning  the  use  of  wine  on  such  occasions  (for 
wine  was  likewise  proscribed  by  Essenian  usage),  Jesus  thus,  at  the 
outset  of  his  career,  as  he  afterwards  placed  himself  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  other  prevailing  sects,  so  he  had  already  receded  from 
the  practice  of  these  recluse  mystics,  who  formed  the  third,  and 
though  not  in  numbers,  yet  in  character  and  influence,  by  no 
means  unimportant  religious  party. 

After  this  event  in  Cana  (2),  Jesus,  with  his  mother,  his  brethren,  ^aper- 
and  some  of  his  disciples,  took  up  their  abode,  not  in  their  native  "="""• 
town  of  Nazareth,  but  in  the  village  of  Capernaum  (3),  which  was 
situated  not  far  from  the  rising  city  of  Tiberias,  on  the  shore  of  the 
beautiful  lake,  the  sea  of  Gennesareth.  It  was  called  the  Village  of 
Comfort,  or  the  Lovely  Village,  from  a  spring  of  delicious  water, 
and  became  afterwards  the  chief  residence  of  Jesus,  and  the  great 
scene  of  his  wonderful  works  (4). 

*     (1)  It  m.iy    be   worth  observing  (lor  Ihe  con-  fU')  John,  ii.  i2. 

nection  of  Jesus  Witli  the  Essenes  has  been  rather  (4)  Among  the  remarkable  and  distinctive  pe- 

a  favourite  theory)  that  liis  illustrations  so  per-  tuliarities  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  is  the  much 

petually  drawn  from  the.  marriage  rile,  and  from  greater  length   at   whioh  he   relates  the  events 

the  vineyard,  would  be   in    direct  opposition  to  which  occurred  during  tin':  earlier  visits  of  Jesus 

Ksscninn   ])hrasco!ogy.    All   these  passages  were  to  Jerusalem,   about  which  the  other  Evangelists 

peculiarly  embarrassing  tf>  the  Gnostic  ascetics,  are   either   entirely  silent  or  extremely  brief.   I 

Noluit  Marcion  sub  imagine  Domini   a  nuptiis  cannot  help  suspecting  a  very  natural  reason  for 

redcuntis  Christum  cogitari  "  delestatorem  nup-  this  fact,  that  John  was  the  constant  companion 

liarum,"  be  rejected  from  his  Gospel,  Luke,  xiv.  of  his  Master  during  these  journeys,  and  that  the 

7~11.  .See  the  Gospel  of  Marcion   by  Hahn  in  other  apostles  were  nnich  less  regular  in  their 

Thilo,  Cod.  Apoc.    Nov.  Testam.    p.   444.   and  attendance  npon  him  during  these  more  distant^ 

^^^-  excursions,  especially  at  the  earlier  period.   Thel 

(2)  Manndrcll   places  Cana  north-west  of  Na-  Gospel  of  .St.  John  (some  few  passages  omitted)} 

zareth  ;  it  was  about  a  day's   journey   from  Ca-  might  be  described  as  the  acts   of  .lesus  in  Jem- 1 

pernaum.  Josephus   (De  Vila  Sua)    marched  all  salem  and  its  neighbourhood.                                     * 
night  from  C.ina,  and  .irrived  at  Tiberias  in  the 
niorning. 
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The  Passover  approached  (1),  Ihc  great  festival  (2)  which  as- 
sembled not  only  from  all  parts  of  Palestine,  but  even  from  remoter 
regions,  the  more  devout  Jews,  who  at  this  period  of  the  year  con- 
stantly made  their  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City  :  regular  caravans 
came  from  Babylonia  and  Egypt  ^  and  no  doubt,  as  we  shall  explain 
hereafter,  considerable  numbers  from  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
other  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
at  least  vague  rumours  of  the  extraordinary  transactions  which  had 
already  excited  public  attention  towards  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  must 
have  preceded  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem.  The  declaration  of  the 
Baptist,  however  neither  himself  nor  many  of  his  immediate  dis- 
ciples might  attend  the  feast,  could  not  but  have  transpired.  Though 
the  single  miracle  wrought  at  Cana  might  not  have  been  distinctly 
reported  at  Jerusalem — ^though  the  few  disciples  who  may  have  fol- 
lowed him  from  Galilee,  having  there  disseminated  the  intelligence 
of  his  conduct  and  actions,  might  have  been  lost  in  the  mullilude 
and  confusion  of  the  crowded  city — though,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
impressions  thus  made,  would  be  still  further  counter-balanced  by 
the  general  prejudice  against  Galilee,  more  especially  against  a 
Galilean  from  Nazareth— slill  the  son  of  Mary,  even  at  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  Jerusalem,  seems  to  have  been  looked  on  with  a  kind 
of  reverential  awe.  His  actions  were  watched,  and  though  both  the 
ruling  powers,  and,  as  yet  apparently,  the  leading  Pharisees  kept 
aloof,  though  he  is  neither  molested  by  the  jealousy  of  the  latter, 
nor  excites  the  alarm  of  the  former,  yet  the  mass  of  the  people  al- 
ready observed  his  words  and  his  demeanour  with  anxious  interest. 
The  conduct  of  Jesus  tended  to  lieep  up  this  mysterious  uncertainty 
so  likely  to  work  on  the  imagination  of  a  people  thus  ripe  for  re- 
ligious excitement.  He  is  said  to  have  performed  "  many  miracles," 
but  these,  no  doubt,  were  slill  of  a  private,  secret,  and  unimposing 
character  •,  and  on  all  other  points  he  maintains  the  utmost  reserve, 
and  avoids  with  the  most  jealous  precaution  any  action  or  language 
which  might  directly  commit  him  with  the  rulers  or  the  people. 
One  act  alone  was  public,  commanding,  and  authoritative.  The 
plea  mart,  oulcr  court  of  the  Temple  had  become,  particularly  at  the  period 
of  the  greatest  solemnity ,  a  scene  of  profane  disorder  and  confu- 
sion. As  the  Jews  assembled  from  all  quarters  of  the  country, 
almost  of  the  world,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing 
the  victims  for  their  offerings  on  the  spot  •,  and  the  rich  man  who 
could  afford  a  sheep  or  an  ox,  or  the  poor  who  was  content  with 
the  humbler  oblation  of  a  pair  of  doves,  found  the  dealer  at  hand 
to  supply  his  wants.  The  traders  in  sheep,  cattle,  and  pigeons,  had 
therefore  been  permitted  to  establish  themselves  within  the  pre- 

( 1)  John,  ii.  13.  lliis  l>assover.  Tliis  is  possible ;  but  it  appears  tn 

(2)  Many   writers   suppose   that  about   lialf  a     inn    lliat  there  is  no  eviaeiKC  whatever  as  fo  ibe 
year  passed  between  the  baptism   of  Jesus  and     Itiiglli  of  the  period. 
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finds  of  (he  Temple  in  Ihe  courl  of  the  Gentiles  (1)  ^  and  a  line  of 
shops  ( labcrnee  )  ran  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  inner  court.  Every 
Jew  made  an  annual  payment  of  a  iialf-shekel  to  the  Temple  ^  and 
as  the  treasury,  according  to  ancient  usage,  only  received  the  coin 
of  Palestine  (2),  those  who  came  from  distant  provinces  were  obli- 
ged to  change  their  foreign  money,  the  relative  value  of  which  was 
probably  liable  to  considerable  fluctuation.  It  is  evident  from  the 
strong  language  of'Jesus,  that  not  only  a  fair  and  honest,  but  even 
a  questionable  and  extortionate  traffic  was  conducted  within  the 
holy  precincts.  Nor  is  it  impossible,  that  even  in  (he  Temple  courts 
trade  might  be  carried  on  less  connected  with  (he  religious  cha- 
rac(er  of  (he  place.  Throughout  (he  East,  the  periodical  assem- 
blages of  the  different  tribes  of  (he  same  descent  a(  some  cen(ral 
temple,  is  intimately  connected  with  commercial  views  (3).  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  Holy  Place  is  the  great  fair  or  exchange  of 
the  tribe  or  nation.  Even  to  the  p  esent  day,  Mecca,  at  (he  time  of 
(he  great  concourse  of  worshippers  at  (he  (omb  of  (he  Prophc(,  is 
a  mart  for  the  most  active  (rafTic  among  the  merchant  pilgrims, 
who  form  the  caravans  from  all  quarters  of  the  Mahometan 
world  (4). 

We  may  conceive  how  the  deep  and  awful  stillness,  which  ought 
to  have  prevailed  wi(hin  (he  inner  courts,  dedicated  to  the  adora- 
tion of  the  people — how  the  quiet  prayer  of  the  solitary  worship- 
per, and  the  breathless  silence  of  the  multitude,  while  the  priests 
were  performing  the  more  important  ceremonies,  either  olfering  : 

the  national  sacrifice,  or  enJering  (he  Holy  Place,  must  have  been 
in(errupted  by  (he  close  neighbourhood  of  this  disorderly  market. 
How  dissonant  must  have  been  the  noises  of  the  bleating  sheep,         ' 
the  lowing  cattle,  the  clamours  and  disputes,  and  all  the  tumult  and        / 
confusion  thus  crowded  in(o  a  space  of  no  great  extent.  No  doubt       / 
the  feelings  of  the  more  devout  must  long  before  have  been  shocked      / 
by  this  desecration  of  the  holy  precincts;  and  when  Jesus  com- j.     ,^i^^_^ 
manded  the  expulsion  of  all  these  traders  out  of  (he  court  of  the  of  t'«e 
Temple,  from  the  almost  unresisting  submission  with  which  they 
abandoned  their  lucrative  pos(s,  at  the  command  of  one  invested  in 
no  public  authority,  and  who  could  have  appeared  to  them  no  more 
than  a  simple  Galilean  peasant,  it  is  clear  (hat  this  assertion  of  Ihe 
sanctity  of  the  Temple  must  have  been  a  popular  act  with  the  ma- 

(l)John,  ii.  14.25-  elc,  the  assis  and  denarius  and  Roman  coin  were 

(2)  According  to  Hug,  "the   ancient  imposts  usual.    Matt.  x.  29.   Luke,   xii.   6.    Matt.  xx.  2. 

which  were  introduced  before  the  Roman  domi-  Mark,  xiv.  5.  John,  xii.  5.  vi.  7.  The   more  mo- 

nion  were  valued  according  to  the  Greek  coinage;  dern  state  taxes  are  likewise  paid  in  the  coin  of 

e.g.  the  taxes  of  the  temple.   Matt,  xvii,  24.  Jo-  the  nation  which  exercises  at  the  time  the  greal- 

seph.  B.  J.  Tfii.  6.  6-  The  offerings  were  paid  in  est  authority.  Matt.  xxii.  19.  Mark,  xii.  15.  Luke, 

lliese,   Mark,  xii.   42.   Luke,  xxi.   2.  A  payment  xx.  24."  Vol.  i,  p.  14.  After  all,   however,  som>- 

which  proceeded  from  the  Temple  treasury,  was  of  these  words  may  be  translations 

made  according  to  the  ancient  national  payment  (3)  Heeren,  Ideen.  passim, 

hy  weight.  Matt.  xxvi.  i5.  [This  is  very  doubt-  (4)  Burckhardf,  Travels  in  Arabia. 
fnC]  Bui  in  common  business,  trade,  wages,  .'<ale 
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jority  of  Ihe  worshippers  (1).  Though  Jesus  is  said  personally  to 
have  exerted  himself,  assisting  with  a  light  scourge  probably  in 
driving  out  the  cattle,  it  is  not  likely  that  if  he  had  stood  alone, 
either  the  calm  and  commanding  dignity  of  his  manner,  or  even 
his  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  whicli  forbade 
the  profanation  of  the  Temple  as  a  place  of  merchandise,  would 
have  overpowered  Ihe  sullen  obstinacy  of  men  engaged  in  a  gainful 
tratBc,  sanctioned  by  ancient  usage.  The  same  profound  venera- 
tion for  the  Temple,  which  look  such  implacable  offence  at  the 
subsequent  language  of  Jesus,  would  look  with  unallayed  admira- 
tion on  Ihe  zeal  for  "■  the  Father's  House,"  which  would  not  brook 
the  intrusion  of  worldly  pursuits,  or  profane  noises  within  lis  hal- 
lowed gates. 
Kxpecta-       Of  itself,  then,  this  act  of  Jesus  might  not  amount  to  the  assump- 
raillTb  *'^"  ^^  authority  over  the  Temple  of  God  :  it  was,  perhaps,  no 
ihis event,  more  than  a  courageous  zealot  for  the  law  might  have  done  (2) ; 
but  combined  with  the  former  mysterious  rumours  about  his  cha- 
racter and  his  miraculous  powers,  it  invested  him  at  once  in  the 
awful  character  of  one,  in  whose  person  might  appear  the  long- 
desired,  the  long  expected  Messiah.  The  multitude  eagerly  throng 
around  him,  and  demand  some  supernatural  sign  of  his  divine  mis- 
sion. The  establishment  of  the  Law  had  been  accompanied,  accord- 
ing to  the  universal  belief,  with  the  most  terrific  demonstrations 
of  Almighty  power— the  rocking  of  the  earth,  the  blazing  of  the 
mountain.  Would  the  restoration  of  the  Theocracy  in  more  ample 
power,  and  more  epduring  majesty,  be  unattended  with  the  same 
appalling  wonders?  The  splendid  images  in  the  highly  figurative 
writings  of  the  Prophets,  the  traditions,  among  the  mass  of  the 
people  equally  authoritative,  had  prepared  them  to  expect  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  to  be  announced  by  the  obedient  elements. 
It  would  have  been  difticult,  by  the  most  signal  convulsions  of  na- 
ture, to  have  come  up  to  their  high-wrought  expectations.  Private 
acts  of  benevolence  to  individuals,  preternatural  cures  of  diseases, 
or  the  restoration  of  disordered  faculties,  fell  far  beneath  Ihe  no- 
tions of  men,  blind,  perhaps,  to  the  moral  beauty  of  such  actions. 
They  required  public,  if  we  may  so  speak,  national  miracles,  and 
those  of  the  most  stupendous  nature.  To  their  demand,  .Tesus  calmly 
answered  by  an  obscure  and  somewhat  oracular  allusion  to  the 
remote  event  of  his  own  resurrection,  the  one  great  "sign"  of 
Christianity,  to  which  it  is  remarkable  that  Christ  constantly  refers, 

111  I  think  these    considerations  m.ike  it  less  rangement  in  one  or  other  of  ihe  KvanRelists,  iny   j 

improbable  that  this   event  should  have  taken  faith  in  the  Uislorical  reality  of  the  event  would / 

place  on  two  separate  occasions,  and  under  simi-  not  be  in  the  least  shaken.  ,      c. 

lar  circumstances.  The  account  of  St.  John  places         (2)  Legally   only  the  magistrate  (:.r.  the  San- 

!     this  incident  at  this  period   of  our  Lord's  life  ;  •  hedrin),  or  a   Prophet,   could  rectify  abuses  in 

t    the  other  Kvans.lisls  during  his  last  visit  to  Jc  the  Temple  of  God.  A  Prophet   nuist   show  h,s 

■    rusalem.   I   cnnVess,   indeed,  for    my  own  part,  commission  by  some  miracle  or  prediction.  Oro- 

*   that  even  if  it  bean  error  in  chronological  ar-  tins  and  Whilby. 
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when  required  lo  ratify  his  mission  by  some  public  miracle  (1). 
The  gesture,  by  which  he  probably  confined  his  meaning  to  the 
lemple  of  his  body,  which  though  destroyed,  was  to  be  raised  up 
again  in  three  days,  was  seen,  indeed,  by  his  disciples,  yet,  even 
by  them,  but  imperfeclly  understood  ;  by  the  people  in  general  his 
language  seemed  plainly  to  imply  the  possible  destruction  of  the 
Temple.  An  appalling  thought,  and  feebly  counterbalanced  by  the 
assertion  of  his  power  to  rebuild  it  in  three  days  ! 

This  misapprehended  speech  struck  on  the  most  sensitive  chord 
in  the  high-strung  religious  temperament  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Their  national  pride,  their  national  existence,  were  identified  with 
the  inviolability  of  the  Temple.  Their  passionate  and  zealous  fana-  Reverence 
ticism  on  this  point  can  scarcely  be  understood  but  after  the  pro-  jewsfor 
found  study  of  their  history.  In  older  times,  the  sad  and  loathsome  ^''pil!"" 
death  of  Anfiochus  Epiphanes,  in  more  recent,  the  fate  of  Crassus, 
perishing  amid  the  thirsty  sands  of  the  desert,  and  of  Pompey, 
with  his  headless  trunk  exposed  to  the  outrages  of  the  basest  of 
mankind  on  the  strand  of  Egypt,  had  been  construed  into  manifest 
visitations  of  the  Almighty,  in  revenge  for  the  plunder  and  profa- 
nation of  his  Temple.  Their  later  history  is  full  of  the  same  spirit ; 
and  even  in  the  horrible  scenes  of  the  fatal  siege  by  Titus,  this  in- 
delible passion  survived  all  feelings  of  nature  or  of  humanity  :  the 
fall  of  the  Temple  was  like  the  bursting  of  the  heart  of  the  nation. 

From  the  period  at  which  Herod  the  Great  had  begun  to  restore 
the  dilapidated  work  of  Zorobabel,  forty-six  years  had  elapsed,  and 
still  the  magnificence  of  the  king,  or  the  wealth  and  devotion  of 
the  principal  among  the  people,  had  found  some  new  work  on 
which  to  expend  those  incalculable  riches,  which,  from  these 
sources,  the  tribute  of  the  whole  nation,  and  the  donations  of  the 
pious,  continued  to  pour  into  the  Temple  treasury.  And  this  was 
the  building  of  which  Jesus,  as  he  was  understood,  could  calmly 
contemplate  the  fall,  and  daringly  promise  the  immediate  restora- 
tion. To  their  indignant  murmurs,  Jesus,  it  should  seem,  made  no  The"  ex- 
reply.  The  explanation  would,  perhaps,  have  necessarily  led  lo  a  '"aisap"* 
more  distinct  prediction  of  his  own  death  and  resurrection,  than  it  '"'"""'*■ 
was  yet  expedient  to  make,  especially  on  so  public  a  scene.  But 
how  deeply  this  mistaken  speech  sunk  into  the  popular  mind,  may 
be  estimated,  from  its  being  adduced  as  the  most  serious  charge 
against  Jesus  at  his  trial;  and  the  bitterest  scorn,  with  which  he 
was  followed  to  his  crucifixion,  exhausted  itself  in  a  fierce  and  sar- 
castic allusion  to  this  supposed  assertion  of  power. 

Still,  although  with  the  exasperated  multitude  the  growing  vener- 
ation of  Jesus  might  be  checked  by  this  misapprehended  speech, 
a  more  profound  impression  had  been  made  among  some  of  the 

.1;  Comiure  Matt.  xii.  40. 
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more  thinking  part  of  Ihe  community.  Already  one,  if  not  more 
members,  of  the  Sanhedrin,  began  to  look  upon  him  with  interest, 
perhaps  with  a  secret  inclination  to  espouse  his  doctrines.  That 
Nicndc    one,  named  Nicodemus,  determined  to  satisfy  himself  by  a  personal 
interview,  as  to  the  character  and  pretensions  of  the  new  Teach- 
er (1).  Nicodemus  had  hitherto  been  connected  with  the  Pharisaic 
party,  and  he  dreaded  the  jealousy  of  that  powerful  sect,  who, 
though  not  yet  in  declared  hostility  against  Jesus,  watched,  no 
doubt,  his  motions  with  secret  aversion  \  for  they  could  not  but 
perceive  that  he  made  no  advances  towards  them,  and  treated  with 
open  disregard  their  minute  and  austere  observance  of  the  literal 
and  traditionary  law,  their  principles  of  separation  from  the  "  un- 
clean "  part  of  the  community,  and  their  distinctive  dress  and  de- 
portment. The  popular  and  accessible  demeanour  of  Jesus  showed 
at  once  that  he  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  spirit  of  this  pre- 
dominant  religious  faction.    Nicodemus,  therefore,   chooses  the 
dead  of  the  night  to  obtain  his  secret  interview  with  Jesus ;  he  sa- 
lutes him  with  a  title,  that  of  rabbi,  assumed  by  none  but  lliose  who 
were  at  once  qualified  and  authorised  to  teach  in  public ;  and  he 
recognises  at  once  his  divine  mission,  as  avouched  by  his  won- 
derful works.  But,   with  astonishment  almost  overpowering,   the 
Jewish  ruler  hears  the  explanation  of  the  first  principles  of  the  new 
religion.  When  the  heathen  proselyte  was  admitted  into  Judaism, 
he  was  considered  to  be  endowed  with  new  life  :  he  was  separated 
from  all  his  former  connections  5   he  was  born  again  to  higher 
hopes,  to  more  extended  knowledge,  to  a  more  splendid  destiny  (1). 
But  now,  even  the  Jew  of  the  most  unimpeachable  descent  from 
Abraham,  the  Jew  of  the  highest  estimation,  so  as  to  have  been 
chosen  into  the  court  of  Sanhedrin,  and  who  had  maintained  the 
strictest  obedience  to  the  law,  in  order  to  become  a  member  of  the 
new  community,  required  a  change  no  less  complete.  He  was  to 
pass  through  the  ceremony  emblematic  of  moral  purification.  To 
him,  as  to  the  most  unclean  of  strangers,  baptism  was  to  be  the 
mark  of  his  initiation  into  the  new  faith  ;  and  a  secret  internal  trans- 
mutation was  to  take  place  by  divine  agency  in  his  heart,  which 
was  to  communicate  a  new  principle  of  moral  life.  Without  this, 
he  could  not  attain  to  that  which  he  had  hitherto  supposed  either 
the  certain  privilege  of  his  Israelitish  descent,  or  at  least  of  his  con- 
scientious adherence  to  the  law.  Eternal  life,  .Tesus  declared,  was 
to  depend  solely  on  the  reception  of  the  Son  of  God,  who,  he  not 
obscurely  intimated,  had  descended  from  heaven,  was  present  in 
his  person,  and  was  not  universally  received,  only  from  the  want 

(1)  John,  iii.  121.  This  notion  of  a  second  moral  hirlh   is  by  no 

(2)  A  gentile  proselyted,  and  a  slave  set  free,  means  uncommon  in  the  East.  The  Sanscrilnarae 
ih  as  a  child  new  born;  he  must  know  no  more  of  a  Brahmin  is  dwija,  the  twice  born.  Bnpp. 
of  his    kindred.  Maimonides.  T.ightfoot.  Harm.  Gloss   Sanscr. 
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of  moral  filness  lo  appreciate  his  characler.  Tliis  light  was  loo  pure 
to  be  admitted  into  the  thick  darkness  which  was  brooding  over  Ihe 
public  mind,  and  rendered  it  impenetrable  by  Ihe  soft  and  quiet 
rays  of  the  new  doctrine.  Jesus,  in  short,  almost  witliout  disguise 
or  reservation,  announced  himself  to  the  wondering  ruler  as  the 
I\Jessiah,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  enigmatically  foretold  his  re- 
jection by  the  people.  The  age  was  not  ripe  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  Divine  Goodness  in  his  person  •,  it  still  yearned  for  a  revelation 
of  the  terrible,  destructive,  revengeful  Power  of  the  Almiglity-a 
national  deity  which  should  embody,  as  it  were,  the  prevailing  sen- 
timents of  the  nation.  Nor  came  he  lo  fulfil  that  impious  expecta- 
lion  of  Jewish  pride — the  condemnation  of  the  world,  of  all  Gen- 
tile races,  to  the  worst  calamities,  while  on  Israel  alone  his  bless- 
ings were  lo  be  showered  with  exclusive  bounty  (1).  He  came  as  a 
common  benefactor — as  an  universal  Saviour — lo  the  whole  human 
race.  Nicodemus,  il  should  seem,  left  the  presence  of  Jesus,  if  not 
a  decided  convert,  yet  impressed  with  still  deeper  reverence. 
Though  never  an  avowed  disciple,  yet,  with  other  members  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  he  was  only  restrained  by  his  dread  of  the  predominant 
party  :  more  than  once  we  find  him  seizing  opportunities  of  show- 
ing his  respect  and  attachment  for  the  teaclier,  whose  cause  he  had 
not  courage  openly  to  espouse  ;  and,  perhaps,  his  secret  influence, 
with  that  of  others  similarly  disposed,  may,  for  a  time,  have  miti- 
gated or  obstructed  the  more  violent  designs  of  the  hostile  parly. 

Thus  ended  the  first  visit  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem  since  his  assump- 
tion of  a  public  characler.  His  influence  had,  in  one  class  proba- 
bly, made  considerable,  though  secret,  progress ;  with  others,  a 
dark  feeling  of  hostility  had  been  more  deeply  rooted;  while  this 
very  difference  of  sentiment  was  likely  to  increase  the  general  sus- 
pense and  interest,  as  to  the  future  development  of  his  character 
As  yet,  it  should  seem,  unless  in  that  most  private  interview  with 
/  Nicodenms,  he  had  not  openly  avowed  his  claim  to  the  title  of  Ihe 
vJ^iJessiah  :  an  expression  of  St,  John  (2),  "  he  did  not  trust  himself 
to  them,"  seems  lo  imply  the  extreme  caution  and  reserve  which 
he  maintained  towards  all  the  converts  which  he  made  during  his 
present  visit  lo  Jerusalem. 

(l)Qu3c   sequuntur  iiide   a  versicuio   decimo  ciis  atroci.'^irais  affecturuin,  penitusque  perdi- 

.•septiiHo  proprie  ad  Judacos  spectanl,  el  hand  du-  turum  esse.  Titiuan.  Mel.  in  Joan.  p.  128. 
bie  dirta  sunt  a  Domino  contra  opinionem  iliain  (2)  John,  ii.  24.    O"'"    ITjVt£1/«v    istVTOV  • 

impiara  et  in  genu.s  humanum  iniquam,  cum  ex-  he  did  not'  trust  himself  to  them,   he  did  not 

istimarent  Messiam  non  nisi  Judaicum  popuium  commit  himself. 
Uheialurinn,  reliqiias  vero  gentes  omaes  suppli- 


er. 

ilh   I 
he/ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PUBLIC   LIFE   OF   JESUS    FROM  THE  FIRST   TO    TJIE    SECOND    PASSOVER. 

Departure  On  Ihc  dispcTsion  of  the  strangers  from  the  metropolis,  at  the 
sakTn!'^'"' close  of  the  Passover,  Jesus,  with  his  more  immediate  followers, 
passed  a  short  time  in  Judaea,  where  such  multitudes  crowded  to 
the  b;iptism  administered  by  his  disciples,  that  the  adherents  of 
John  began  to  find  the  concourse  to  their  master  somewhat  dimi- 
nished. The  Baptist  had  removed  his  station  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan,  and  fixed  himself  by  a  stream,  which  afforded  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water,  near  the  town  of  Salim,  in  Persea.  The  partisans 
of  John,  not  it  should  seem  without  jealousy,  began  to  dispute  con- 
cerning the  relative  importance  of  the  baptism  of  their  master,  and 
that  of  him  whom  they  were  disposed  to  consider  his  rival.  But 
these  unworthy  feelings  were  strongly  repressed  by  John.  In  terms 
still  more  emphatic  he  re-asserted  his  own  secondary  station  :  he 
was  but  theparanymph,  the  humble  attendant  on  the  bridegroom, 
Christ  the  bride-groom  himself  :  his  doctrine  was  that  of  earth, 
that  of  Christ  was  from  heaven ;  in  short,  he  openly  announces 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  the  Almighty  Father,  and  as  the  author  of  ever- 
lasting life  (I). 
John  the  The  career  of  John  was  drawing  to  a  close.  His  new  station  in 
andHerod,  PersBa  was  within  the  dominions  of  Herod  Antipas.  On  the  division 
of  the  Jewish  kingdom  at  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  Galilee 
and  Peraja  had  formed  the  telrarchate  of  Antipas.  Herod  was  en- 
gaged in  a  dangerous  war  with  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petr£Ea, 
whose  daughter  he  had  nmrried.  But  having  formed  an  incestuous 
connection  with  the  wife  of  his  brother,  Herod  Philip,  his  Arabian 
queen  indignantly  fled  to  her  father,  who  look  up  arms  to  revenge 
her  wrongs  against  her  guilty  husband  (2).  How  far  Herod  could 
depend  in  this  contest  on  the  loyally  of  his  subjects,  was  extremely 
doubtful.  His  possible  he  might  entertain  hopes  tliat  the  repudia- 
tion of  a  foreign  alliance,  ever  hateful  to  the  Jews,  and  the  union 
with  a  branch  of  the  Asmonean  line  (for  Herodias  was  the  daughter 
of  Herod  the  Great,  by  Mariamne),  might  counterbalance  in  the 
popular  estimation  the  injustice  and  criminality  of  his  marriage 
with  his  brother's  wife  (3).  The  influence  of  John  (according  to 
Joscphus)  was  almost  unlimited.    The  subjects,  and  even  the  sol- 

(     (I)  Jolin,  iii.  22.  36.  wilh  th;\t  of  Joscphur..  Joscplms  traces  the  perse- 1 

(2)  Luke,  iii.   19.  Matt.  xiv.    3.5.    Mark,  vi.  cutioii  of  the  Baptist  to  Herod's  dread  of  popular 
17.  20.  tumult  and  insurrection,  without  iiientiouingthe  ) 

(3)  This  natural  view  nflhesubject  appears  lo  real  cause   of  that  dread,   which    we  find  in  ihe/ 
me   to    harmonise    llie    .leconntf^    in    the  ^iispels  rvanjjcllc   narr.'itiv'C. 
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dicry,  of  Ihe  telrarch  crowded  with  devout  submission  around  Ihc 
Prophet.  On  his  decision  niipjht  depend  the  wavering  loyalty  of  the 
whole  province.  But  John  denounced  with  open  indignation  the 
royal  incest,  and  declared  the  marriage  with  a  brother's  wife  to  be 
a  flagrant  violation  of  the  law.  Herod,  before  long,  ordered  him  lo 
be  seized  and  imprisoned  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Macha3rus,  on 
the  remote  border  of  his  (ransjordanic  territory. 

Jesus,  in  the  mean  lime,  apprehensive  of  the  awakening  jealousy 
of  the  Pharisees,  whom  his  increasing  success  inflamed  lo  more 
avowed  animosity,  left  the  borders  of  Judaea,  and  proceeded  on  his 
return  to  Galilee  (1).  The  nearer  road  lay  through  the  province  of  Jesus  pass- 
Samaria  (2).  The  mutual  haired  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  samariaf' 
ever  since  Ihe  secession  of  Sanballat,  had  kept  the  two  races  not  Hostility 
merely  distinct,  but  opposed  to  each  other  with  the  most  fanatical  amisaiTia- 
hoslilily.  This  animosity,  instead  of  being  allayed  by  lime,  had  but  ""*"■■• 
grown  Ihe  more  inveterate,  and  had  recently  been  embittered  by 
acts,  according  to  Josephus,  of  wanton  and  unprovoked  outrage  on 
the  part  of  the  Samaritans.  During  the  administration  of  Coponius, 
certain  of  this  hateful  race,  early  in  the  morning  on  one  of  the  days 
of  the  passover,  had  stolen  into  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  de- 
filed the  porticoes  and  courts  by  strewing  them  with  dead  men's 
bones —  an  abomination  Ihe  most  offensive  lo  the  Jewish  principles 
of  cleanliness  and  sanctity  (3).  Still  later,  they  had  frequently  taken 
advantage  of  the  position  in  which  Iheir  district  lay,  directly 
between  Judaea  and  Galilee,  to  interrupt  Ihe  concourse  of  the  reli- 
gious Galileans  to  the  capital  (4).  Jealous  that  such  multitudes 
should  pass  their  sacred  mountain,  Gerizim,  to  worship  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  they  often  waylaid  the  incautious  pilgrim,  and 
thus  the  nearest  road  to  Jerusalem  had  become  extremely  insecure. 
Our  history  will  show  how  calmly  Jesus  ever  pursued  his  course 
through  these  conflicting  elements  of  society,  gently  endeavoured 
to  allay  the  implacable  schism,  and  set  the  example  of  that  mild  and 
tolerant  spirit,  so  beautifully  embodied  in  his  precepts.  He  passed 
on  in  quiet  security  through  tlie  dangerous  district,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  here,  safe  from  the  suspicious  vigilance  of  the  Pha- 
risaic parly,  among  these  proscribed  aliens  from  the  hopes  of  Israel, 
he  more  distinctly  and  publicly  than  he  had  hitherto  done,  avowed 
his  title  as  Ihe  Messiah,  and  developed  that  leading  characteristic 
of  his  religion,  the  abolition  of  all  local  and  national  deities,  and 
the  promulgation  of  one  comprehensive  faith,  in  which  the  great 
Eternal  Spirit  was  lo  be  worshipped  by  all  mankind  in  "spirit  and 
in  truth." 

There  was  a  well  (5)  near  the  gates  of  Sichem,  a  name  which  by 

(1)  Matt.  iv.  12.;  Mark,  i.  14.;  I.uke,  iv.  14.            (,5)  Tradition  still  points  to  this  well,  about  a 

(2)  Jobii,  iv.  1.  ;J2.  mile  rtistant  from  the  walls  of  Sichr.r,  which 
i3}  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  ii.  154.  MaumlrcU  supposes  to  liavo  extended  farther.  .\ 
,i)  Ihid.  109.  churih  w.is  linilt  over  it  h\  the  Kmprcss  Hch'n.i, 
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Ihe  Jews  liad  been  long  perverted  into  the  opprobrious  term  Sich- 
ar  (1).  This  spot,  according  to  immemorial  tradition,  the  patriarch 
Jacob  had  purchased,  and  here  were  laid  the  bones  of  Joseph,  his 
elder  son,  to  whose  descendant,  Ephraim,  this  district  had  been 
assigned.   Sichem  lay  in  a  valley  between  the  two  famous  moun- 
tains Ebal  and  Gerizim,  on  which  the  law  was  read,  and  ratified  by 
the  acclamations  of  the  assembled  tribes;  and  on  the  latter  height 
stood  the  rival  temple  of  the  Samaritans,  which  had  so  long  afflicted 
the  more  zealous  Jews  by  its  daring  opposition  to  the  one  chosen 
sanctuary  on  mount  Moriah.    The  well  bore  the  name  of  the  pa- 
triarch ;  and  while  his  disciples  entered  the  town  to  purchase  pro- 
visions (2),  a  traffic  from  which  probably  few,  except  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  would  not  have  abstained  (3),  except  in  extreme  neces- 
sity, Jesus  reposed  by  its  margin.    It  was  the  sultry  hour  of  noon, 
about  twelve  o'clock  (4),  when  a  woman,  as  is  the  general  usage  in 
the  East,  where  the  females  commonly  resort  to  the  wells  or  tanks 
to  obtain  wafer  for  all  domestic  uses,  approached  the  well.    Jesus, 
whom  she  knew  not  to  be  her  countryman,  either  from  his  dress, 
or  perhaps  his  dialect  or  pronunciation,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Ephraimitish  district  of  Samaria  differed  both  from  the  Jews  and 
Galileans,  to  her  astonishment,  asked  her  for  water  to  quench  his 
thirst.    For  in  general  the  lip  of  a  Jew,  especially  a  Pharisaic  Jew, 
would  have  shrunk  in  disgust  from  the  purest  element  in  a  vessel 
defiled  by  the  hand  of  a  Samaritan.    Drawing,  as  usual,,  his  simili- 
tudes from  Ihe  present  circumstances,  Jesus  excites  the  wonder  of 
the  woman  by  speaking  of  living  waters  at  his  command,  waters 
which  were  to  nourish  the  soul  for  everlasting  life  :  he  increases 
her  awe  by  allusions  which  show  more  than  mortal  knowledge  of 
her  own  private  history  (she  was  living  in  concubinage,  having 
been  married  to  five  husbands),  and  at  length  clearly  announces 
that  the  locol  worship,  both  on  Gerizim  and  at  Jerusalem,  was  to 
give  place  to  a  more  sublime  and  comprehensive  faith.    The  asto- 
nished woman  confesses  her  belief  that,  on  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
i^iah,  truths  equally  wonderful  may  be  announced.    Jesus,  for  the 
^rst  time,   distinctly  and  unequivocally  declares  himself  to  be  the 
Messiah  (5).    On  the  return  of  the  disciples  from  the  town,  their 

but  it  is  now  entireiy  destroyed.    "  It  is  dug  in  frained,  even  from  this   perinilled  intercourse, 

a  firm  rock,  and  contains  about  tliree  yards  in  unless  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity. 
diameter,  and  thirty-five  in  depth,  five  of  which         (4)  This  is  the  usual  opinion.    Dr.  Townson, 

we  found  full  of  water."  Maundrell,  p.  62.  in    his   ingenious    argument   lo  prove   that  the 

/  (l)  From  a  Hebrew  word  meaning  a  "lie"  or  hours  of  John   are   not   Roman   or  Jewish   but 

fan  "idol."    The  name  had  no  doubt  grown  into  Asiatic,  adduces  this  passage,  as  in   his  favour, 

Wommcn  use,  as  it  could  not   be  meant  by  the  the  evening  being  the  usual  time  at  which  the 

evangelists  in  an  offensive  sense.  women  resort  to  the  wells.   On  the  other  hand  it 

(2)    According  lo  the  traditions  they   might  is   observed   that   noon   was   the   usual   time   of 

buy  of  ihcm,  use  iheir  labour,   or  say  amen  to  dinner  among  the  .lews,  and  the  disciples  pre- 

their   benedictions   (Beracoth,    i.    8.),   lodge   in  bably  entered  the  town  for  provisions  for  that 

their  towns,  but  not  receive  any  gift  or  kindness  meal. 

from  them     Buxlorl,  Lex  Talm.   1370.  Lightfoot         (5)    Leclerc  observes   that  Jesus  spoke   with 

in  loc.  more  freedom  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  as  he 

^3)   Probably  the  more  rigid  would  h.ive  re-  had  no  fear  of  sedition,  or  violent  .ittempts  to 

make  him  a  king.  On  John,  iv.  26. 
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Jewish  prejudices  are  immediately  betrayed  at  beholding  their 
master  thus  familiarly  conversing  with  a  woman  of  the  hateful  race : 
on  the  other  hand  the  intelligence  of  the  woman  runs  rapidly 
through  the  town,  and  the  Samaritans  crowd  forth  in  eager  inte- 
rest to  behold  and  listen  to  the  extraordinary  teacher. 

The  nature  and  origin  of  the  Samaritan  belief  in  the  Messiah  is  Samaritan 
even  a  more  obscure  question  than  that  of  the  Jews  (1).   That  be-  ^e  Me". 
lief  was  evidently  more  clear  and  defined  than  the  vague  expecta-     ''*''• 
lion  which  prevailed  throughout  the  East,  still  it  was  probably, 
like  that  of  the  Jews,  by  no  means  distinct  or  definite.     It  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  the  Samaritans,  admitting  only  the  law,  must 
have  rested  their  hope  solely  on  some  ambiguous  or  latent  predic- 
tion in  the  books  of  Moses,  who  had  foretold  the  coming  of  another 
and  a  mightier  prophet  than  hiniself.    But  though  the  Samaritans 
may  not  have  admitted  the  authority  of  the  prophets  as  equal  to  that 
of  the  law ;  though  they  had  not  installed  them  in  the  regular  and 
canonised  code  of  their  sacred  books,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
were  unacquainted  with  them,  or  that  they  did  not  listen  with  de- 
vout belief  to  the  more  general  promises,  which  by  no  means  li- 
mited Ihe  benefits  of  the  Messiah's  coming  to  the  local  sanctuary 
of  Jerusalem,  or  to  the  line  of  the  Jewish  kings.    There  appear 
some  faint  traces  of  a  belief  in  the  descent  of  the  Messiah  from  the 
line  of  Joseph,  of  which,  as  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  the 
Samaritans  seem  to  have  considered  themselves  the  representa- 
tives (2).  Nor  is  it  improbable,  from  the  subsequent  rapid  progress 
of  the  doctrines  of  Simon  Magus,  which  were  deeply  impregnated 
with  Orientalism  (3),  that  the  Samaritan  notion  of  the  Messiah  had 
already  a  strong  IMagian  or  Babylonian  tendency.    On  the  other 
hand,  if  their  expectations  rested  on  less  definite  grounds,  the  Sa- 
maritans were  unenslaved  by  many  of  those  fatal  prejudices  of  the 
Jews,  which  so  completely  temporalised  their  notions  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  were  free  from  that  rigid  and  exclusive  pride  which  so 
jealously  appropriated  the  divine  promises.  If  the  Samaritans  could 
not  pretend  to  an  equal  share  in  the  splendid  anticipations  of  the 

(j)  Bertholdt,  ih.  vii.  which  contains  extracts  (p.  75.)  proceeds  to  say  that  his  name  is  to  be 

from  the  celebrated  Samaritan  letters,  and  refe-  "  Hasch-hab  or  Hat-hab,  which  he  translates  con- 

rences  to  the  modern  writers  who  have  translated  versor  (converter)  as  converting  the  people  tg  a 

them,  and   discussed   their  purport.    Qua;  vcro  higher  state  of  religion.  The  Messiah  Ben  Joseph 

fuerit  spei  Messiana;  ratio  neque  ex  hoc  loco,  ne-  of  the  Rabbins,  he  observes,  is  of  a  much  later 

que  ex  ullo  alio  anliquiore  monumento  atcura-  date.    Quotations  concerning  the  later  may  be 

tins   intelligi  potest,  et  ex  recentiorum  deraum  found  in  Eisenmenger,  ii.  720. 
Samaritanorum  epistolis  iniiotniT.  Alque  his  tes-  (2)  We  still  want  a  complete  and  critical  edi- 

tibus  prophetam  quemdam  illustrem  venturum  tionof  the  Samaritan  chronicle  (the Liber  Josua;), 

esse  sperant,  cui  obscrvaturi  sint  populi  ac  ere-  which   may  throw   light  on   the  character   and 

dituri  in  ilium,  et  in  legem  et  in  montem  Gari-  tenets  of  this  remarkable  branch   of  the  Jewish 

zim,  qui  fidem  Mosaicam  evecturus  sit,  laberna-  nation.    Though  in  its  present  form  a  compara- 

culum  restituturus  in   monte  Gariziui,  populum  tively   modern   compilation,   it  appears   to   me, 

suum  beaturus,  poslea  moriturus  el  sepeliendus  from  the   fragments  hitherto  edited,  to  contain 

apud  Josephum  (i.  e.  in  tribu  Ephraim).    Quo  manifest  vestiges  of  very  ancient  tradition.     See 

tempore  venturus  sit,   id   nemini  prajtcr   Deum  an    abstract  at  the   end   of  Hettinger's   Disser- 

<  ognilum  esse.    Gesenius  in  this  note  to  the  cu-  tationes  anti  Worinian,e. 
rions  Samaritan  poems  which  he  has  published,         (3)  Moshcim,  ii.  19. 

I.  7 
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ancienl  prophets,  lliey  were  safer  from  their  mis-inferpretation. 
They  had  no  visions  of  universal  dominion;  they  looked  not  to  Sa- 
maria or  Sichem  to  become  Ihe  metropolis  of  some  mighty  empire. 
They  had  some  legend  of  the  return  of  Moses  to  discover  the  sacred 
vessels  concealed  near  mount  Gerizim  (l.i,  but  they  did  not  ex- 
pect to  see  the  banner  raised,  and  the  conqueror  go  forth  to  beat 
the  nations  to  the  earth  and  prostrate  mankind  before  their  re- 
established theocracy.  They  might  even  be  more  inclined  to  re- 
cognise the  Messiah  in  the  person  of  a  purely  religious  reformer, 
on  account  of  the  overbearing  confidence  with  which  the  rival 
people  announced  their  hour  of  triumph,  when  the  Great  King 
should  erect  his  throne  on  Sion,  and  punish  all  the  enemies  of  the 
chosen  race,  among  whom  the  "foolish  people,"  as  they  were 
called,  "  who  dwelt  at  Sichem  1 2),"  would  not  be  the  last  to  incur 
the  terrible  vengeance.  A  Messiah  who  would  disappoint  the  insult- 
ing hopes  of  the  Jews  would,  for  that  very  reason,  be  more  accept- 
able to  the  Samaritans. 
The  Samaritan  commonwealth  was  governed,  under  the  Roman 

saiihe-  supremacy,  by  a  council  or  sanhedrin  :  but  this  body  had  not  as- 
sumed the  pretensions  of  a  divinely  inspired  hierarchy;  nor  had 
they  a  jealous  and  domineering  sect,  like  that  of  the  Pharisees,  in 
possession  of  the  public  instruction,  and  watching  every  new  teacher 
who  did  not  wear  the  garb,  or  speak  the  Shibboleth  of  their  fac- 
tion, as  guilty  of  an  invasion  of  their  peculiar  province.  But,  from 
whatever  cause,  the  reception  of  Jesus  among  the  Samaritans,  was 
strongly  contrasted  with  that  among  the  Jews.  They  listened  with 
reverence,  and  entreated  him  to  take  up  his  permanent  abode  within 
their  province;  and  many  among  them  distinctly  acknowledged 
him  as  the  Messiah  and  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Still  a  residence,  longer  than  was  necessary  in  the  infected  air, 
as  the  Jews  would  suppose  it,  of  Samaria,  would  have  strengthened 
the  growing  hostility  of  the  ruling  powers,  and  of  the  prevailing 
sect  among  the  Jews.  After  two  days,  therefore,  Jt'sus  proceeded  on 
his  journey,  re-entered  Galilee,  and  publicly  assumed,  in  that  pro- 

s„o„,j    vince,  his  office  as  the  teacher  of  a  new  religion.    The  report  of  a 
miracle  in  gecoud,  aud  more  extraordinary  miracle  than  that  before  performed 

naum.  in  thc  towu  of  Cana,  tended  to  establish  the  fame  of  his  actions  in 
Jerusalem,  which  had  been  disseminated  by  those  Galileans  who 
had  returned  more  quickly  from  the  passover,  and  had  excited  a 
general  interest  to  behold  the  person  of  whom  such  wonderful 
rumours  were  spread  abroad  (3).  The  nature  of  the  miracle,  the 
heaUng  a  youth  who  lay  sick  at  Capernaum,  about  twenty-five 

(1)  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  ii.  160.  tlist  foolish   people  that  dwell   at  Sithcm.    Ec- 

(2)  There  be  two  manner  ofnations  wliich  my     elcsiast.  1.  25,  2G. 

heart    abhorreth,   and  the   third   is   no   nation.         (3)  Matt,  iv    13.  17.;    Mark,  i.  14,   15.;Lnkc, 
They  that   sit  upon  the   mountain   of  Samaria,     iv.  li,  1,5,  .Tohii,  iv.  43 — 45. 
and  tlicy   that  dwell  among  the  Philistines,  and 
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miles  distant  from  Cana,  where  he  then  was  j  the  station  of  the  fa- 
ther, at  whose  entreaty  he  restored  the  son  to  health  (he  was  pro- 
bably on  the  household  establishment  of  Herod),  could  not  fail  to 
raise  the  expectation  to  a  higher  pitch,  and  to  prepare  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Galilee  to  listen  with  eager  deference  to  the  new  doc- 
trines (1). 

One  place  alone  received  the  son  of  Mary  with  cold  an  inhospit-  Naj^areti. 
able  unconcern,  and  rejected  his  claims  with  indignant  violence —  ahlerecep. 
his  native  town  of  Nazareth.  The  history  of  this  transaction  is  sin-  ']°^J^ 
gularly  true  to  human  nature  (2).  Where  Jesus  was  unknown,  the 
awe-struck  imagination  of  the  people,  excited  by  the  fame  of  his 
wonderful  works,  beheld  him  already  arrayed  in  the  sanctity  of  a 
prophetical,  if  not  of  a  divine,  mission.  Nothing  intruded  on  their 
thoughts  to  disturb  their  reverence  for  the  commanding  gentleness 
of  his  demeanour,  the  authoritative  persuasiveness  of  his  language, 
the  holiness  of  his  conduct,  the  celebrity  of  his  miracles  :  he  ap- 
peared before  them  in  the  pure  and  unmingled  dignity  of  his  public 
character.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  had  to  struggle  with 
old  impressions,  and  to  exalt  their  former  familiarity  into  a  feeling 
of  deference  or  veneration.  In  Nazareth  he  had  been  seen  from  his 
childhood;  and  though  gentle,  blameless,  popular,  nothing  had 
occurred,  up  to  the  period  of  his  manhood,  to  place  him  so  much 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  mankind.  His  father's  humble  station 
and  employment  had,  if  we  may  so  speak,  still  farther  undignified 
the  person  of  Jesus  to  the  mind  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  In  Naza- 
reth Jesus  was  still  "the  carpenter's  son."  We  think,  likewise, 
that  we  discover  in  the  language  of  the  Nazarenes  something  of 
local  jealousy  against  the  more  favoured  town  of  Capernaum.  If 
Jesus  intended  to  assume  a  public  and  distinguished  character, 
why  had  not  his  native  place  the  fame  of  his  splendid  works?  why 
was  Capernaum  honoured,  as  the  residence  of  the  new  prophet, 
rather  than  the  city  in  which  he  had  dwelt  from  his  youth? 

It  was  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  where  Jesus  had  hitherto  jesusin 
been  a  humble  and  devout  listener,  that  he  stood  up  in  the  cha-  •I'^^y"-'- 
racter  of  a  Teacher.  According  to  the  usage,  the  chazan  or  minister 
of  the  synagogue  (.3),  whose  office  it  was  to  deliver  the  volume  of 
the  law  or  the  prophets  appointed  to  be  read  to  the  person  to 
whom  that  function  had  fallen,  or  who  might  have  received  per- 
mission from  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  to  address  the  congre- 
gation, gave  it  into  the  hands  of  Jesus.  Jesus  opened  on  the  passage 
in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  chapter  of  Isaiah  (4),  by  universal 

(1)  John,  iv.  46 — 54.  ether  day  by  less  than  three.   The  prophets  were 

(2)  Luke,  iv.  16 — 30.  There  appears  to  be  an  read  by  any  one;  in  general  one  of  the  former 
allusion  (John,  iv.  44.)  to  this  incident,  which  readers,  whom  the  minister  might  summon  to 
may  have  taken  place  before  the  second  miracle,  the  office. 

(3)  It  is  said  that  on  the  Sabbath  the  law  was  (4)  It  is  of  some  importance  to  the  chronology 
read  in  succession  by  seven  persons  —  a  priest,  a  of  the  life  of  Christ,  to  ascertain  whether  this  pe- 
I-evite,  and  five  Israelites — and   never  on  any  riochc  or  portion  was  that  appninled  in  the  or- 
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consent  applied  to  the  corning  of  the  Messiah,  and  under  its  beau- 
tiful images  describing  with  the  most  perfect  truth  the  character 
of  the  new  religion.  It  spoke  of  good  tidings  to  the  poor,  of  con- 
solation in  every  sorrow,  of  deliverance  from  every  alTliclion  : — 
"  He  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor;  he  hath 
sent  me  to  heal  the  broken  hearted ;  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind  5  to  set  at  liberty  them 
that  are  bound."  It  went  on,  as  it  were,  to  announce  the  instant 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  in  the  commencement  of  the  "  accep- 
table year  of  the  Lord  •,"  but  before  it  came  to  the  next  clause, 
which  harmonised  ill  with  the  benign  character  of  the  new  faith, 
and  spoke  of  "  the  day  of  vengeance,"  he  broke  off  and  closed  the 
book.  He  proceeded,  probably  at  some  length,  lo  declare  the  im- 
mediate approach  of  these  times  of  wisdom  and  peace. 

The  whole  assembly  was  in  a  state  of  pleasing  astonishment  at 
the  ease  of  his  delivery,  and  the  sweet  copiousness  of  his  language; 
they  could  scarcely  believe  that  it  was  the  youth  whom  they  had 
so  often  seen,  the  son  of  a  humble  father,  in  their  streets,  and  who 
had  enjoyed  no  advantages  of  learned  education.   Some  of  them, 
*     probably  either  by  their  countenance,  or  tone,  or  gesture,  ex- 
pressed their  incredulity,  or  even  their  contempt,  for  Joseph's 
son;  for  Jesus  at  once  declared  his  intention  of  performing  no 
miracle  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  his  unbelieving  countrymen:— 
"No  prophet  is  received  with  honour  in  his  own  country."  This 
avowed  preference  of  other  places  before  the  dwelling  of  his  youth; 
this  refusal  lo  grant  to  Nazareth  any  share  in  the  fame  of  his 
extraordinary  works,  embittered  perhaps  by  the  suspicion  that  the 
general  prejudice  against  their  town  might  be  strengthened,  at 
least  not  discountenanced,  as  it  might  have  been,  by  the  residence 
of  so  distinguished  a  citizen  within  their  walls — the  reproof  so 
obviously  concealed  in  the  words  and  conduct  of  Jesus,  mingled 
no  doubt  with  other  fanatical  motives,  wrought  the  whole  assembly 
Violence  to  such  a  pitch  of  frenzy,  thai  they  expelled  Jesus  from  the  syna- 
Na°arene   S^gue.  Nazarcth  lies  in  a  valley,  from  which  a  hill  immediately 
rises ;  they  hurried  him  up  the  slope,  and  were  preparing  to  cast 
him  down  from  the  abrupt  cliff  on  the  other  side,  when  they  found 
that  the  intended  victim  of  their  wrath  had  disappeared. 
Jesus  retired  to  Capernaum,  which  from  this  time  became,  as 
naumjhe  it  were,  his  head-quarters  (1).  This  place  was  admirably  situated 
Mde!,«  of  for  his  purpose,  both  from  the  facility  oj  communication,  as  well 
jesup    jjy  igjjjj  jjg  jjy  ^Yic  lake,  with  many  considerable  and  flourishing 
\    towns,  and  of  escape  into  a  more  secure  region,  in  case  of  any 

dinary  course  of  reading,  or  one  selected  by  Jews.   According  to  that,  the  16th  chapter  of  j 

Jesus.    But  we  cannot  decide  this  with  any  cer-  Isaiah  would  have  been  read  about  the   end  off 

tainty ;  nor  is  it  clear  that  the  distribution  of  the  August.    Macknight  and  some  other  Iiarmonists' 

lessons,  according  lo  the   ritual  of  tliat  period,  lay  much  stress  on  this  poiivt. 
was  the  same  with  the   present  liturgy  of  tlie         (l)  Luke,  i v.  31.  32. 
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Ihrealened  perseculion.  It  lay  towards  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  lake  or  sea  of  Gennesareth  (1).  On  the  land  side  it  was  a  centre 
from  which  the  circuit  of  both  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee  might 
begin.  The  countless  barks  of  the  fishermen  employed  upon  the 
lake,  many  of  whom  became  his  earliest  adherents,  could  transport 
him  with  the  utmost  ease  to  any  of  the  cities  on  the  western  bank  ■ 
while,  if  danger  approached  from  Herod  or  the  ruling  powers  of 
Galilee,  he  had  but  to  cross  to  the  opposite  shore,  the  territory, 
at  least  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  of  Phihp,  the  most 
just  and  popular  of  the  sons  of  Herod,  and  which  on  his  death 
reverted  to  the  Roman  government.  Nor  was  it  an  unfavourable 
circumstance,  that  he  had  most  likely  secured  the  powerful  pro- 
lection  of  the  officer  attached  to  the  court  of  Herod,  whose  son  he 
had  healed,  and  who  probably  resided  at  Capernaum. 

The  first  act  of  his  public  career  was  the  permanent  attachment  \,,„5ii„ 
to  his  person,  and  the  investing  in  the  delegated  authority  of  '■^"""'"■ 
teachers  of  the  new  religion,  four  out  of  the  twelve  who  afterwards 
became  the  apostles.  Andrew  and  Peter  were  originally  of  Beth- 
saida,  at  the  north  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  but  the  residence 
of  Peter  appears  to  have  been  at  Capernaum.  James  and  John  were 
brothers,  the  sons  of  Zebedee  (2).  All  these  men  had  united  them- 
selves to  Jesus,  immediately  after  his  baptism  •,  the  latter,  if  not  all, 
had  probably  attended  upon  him  during  the  festival  in  Jerusalem, 
but  had  returned  to  their  usual  avocations.  Jesus  saw  them  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake, — two  of  them  were  actually  employed  in  fishing, 
the  others  at  a  little  distance  were  mending  their  nets.  At  the 
well-known  voice  of  their  master,  confirmed  by  the  sign  of  the 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes  (3),  which  impressed  Peter  with  so 
much  awe,  that  he  thought  himself  unworthy  of  standing  in  the 
presence  of  so  wonderful  a  Being,  they  left  their  ships  and  followed 
him  into  the  town  ;  and  though  they  appear  to  have  resumed  their 
humble  occupations,  on  which,  no  doubt,  their  livelihood  depended, 
it  should  seem  that  from  this  time  they  might  be  considered  as  the 
regular  attendants  of  Jesus. 

The  reception  of  Jesus  in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum  was  very     jcsus 
different  from  that  which  he  encountered  in  Nazareth.    He  was    '"  """ 

synagogue 

heard  on  the  regular  day  of  leaching,  the  Sabbath,  not  only  un-  of  caper- 
disturbed,  but  with  increasing  reverence  and  awe  (4).  And,  indeed, 
if  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  were  offended,  and  the  Galileans  in 
general  astonished  at  the  appearance  of  the  humble  Jesus  in  the 
character  of  a  public  teacher,  the  tone  and  language  which  he 
assumed  was  not  likely  to  allay  their  wonder.    The  remarkable 

(1)  This  is  the  usual  position  of  Capernaum,         (2)  Matt.  iv.  22. ;  Mark,  i.  17.— 20. ;  Luke,  v. 

but  it  rests  ou  very  uncertain  grounds,  and  some  1 — U. 

circumstances  would  induce  me  to  adopt  Light-  (3)  This  supposes,  as  is  most  probable,  that 

foot's  opinion,  that  it  was  much  nearer  to  the  Luke,  v.  1 — 11.  refers  to  the  same  transaction, 
soulhfrn  end  of  ihe  lake.  (4)  Luke,  iv.  31—38. ;  Mark,  i.  21,  22. 
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expression,  "  he  speaks  as  one  having  authority  and  not  as  the 
scribes,"  seems  to  imply  more  than  the  extraordinary  power  and 
persuasiveness  of  his  language. 
His  mode  Tho  Ordinary  instructors  of  the  people,  whether  under  the  name 
ii.g  differ-  of  scribes,  lawyers,  or  rabbis,  rested  their  whole  claim  to  the  public 
thaiofThe^t'^ntion  on  the  established  sacred  writings.  They  were  the  con- 
Rabbiiu.  servators,  and  perhaps  personally  ordained  interpreters  of  the 
law,  with  its  equally  sacred  traditionary  comment;  but  they  pre- 
tended to  no  authority,  not  originally  derived  from  these  sources. 
They  did  not  stand  forward  as  legislators,  but  as  accredited  expo- 
sitors of  the  law ;  not  as  men  directly  inspired  from  on  high,  but 
as  men  who,  by  profound  study  and  intercourse  with  the  older 
wise  men,  were  best  enabled  to  decide  on  the  dark,  or  latent,  or 
ambiguous  sense  of  the  inspired  writings;  or  who  had  received,  in 
regular  descent,  the  more  ancient  Cabala,  the  accredited  tradition. 
Although,  therefore,  they  had  completely  enslaved  the  public 
mind,  which  reverenced  the  sayings  of  the  masters  or  rabbis  equally 
with  the  original  text  of  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  though  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  spiritual  rabbinical  dominion,  which  at  a  later 
period  established  so  arbitrary  a  despotism  over  the  understanding 
of  the  people,  was  already  deeply  rooted,  still  the  basis  of  their 
supremacy  rested  on  the  popular  reverence  for  the  sacred  writings. 
"  It  is  written,"  was  the  sanction  of  all  the  rabbinical  decrees, 
however  those  decrees  might  misinterpret  the  real  meaning  of  the 
law,  or  "add  burdens  to  the  neck  of  the  people,"  by  no  means 
intended  by  the  wise  and  humane  lawgiver. 

Jesus  came  forth  as  a  public  teacher  in  a  new  and  opposite 
character.  His  authority  rested  on  no  previous  revelation,  except- 
ing as  far  as  his  divine  commission  had  been  foreshown  in  the  law 
and  the  prophets.  He  prefaced  his  addresses  with  the  unusual 
formulary,  "  I  say  unto  you."  Perpetually  displaying  the  most 
intimate  famiharity  with  the  Sacred  Writings,  instantly  silencing 
or  baffling  his  adversaries  by  adducing,  with  the  utmost  readiness 
and  address,  texts  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  according  to  the 
accredited  interpretation,  yet  his  ordinary  language  evidently  as- 
sumed a  higher  tone.  He  was  the  direct,  immediate  representative 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty  Father;  he  appeared  as  equal,  as 
superior,  to  Moses;  as  the  author  of  a  new  revelation,  which, 
although  it  was  not  to  destroy  the  law,  was  in  a  certain  sense  to 
supersede  it,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  original  faith.  Hence 
the  implacable  hostility  manifested  against  Jesus,  not  merely  by 
the  fierce,  the  fanatical,  the  violent,  or  the  licentious,  by  all  who 
.might  lake  offence  at  the  purity  and  gentleness  of  his  precepts, 
but  by  the  better  and  more  educated  among  the  people,  the  scribes, 
the  lawyers,  the  pharisecs.  Jesus  at  once  assumed  a  superiority 
not  merely  over  these  teachers  of  the  law,  this  acknowledged 
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religious  aristocracy,  whose  repulalion,  whose  intcresis,  and  whose 
pride  were  deeply  pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  the  existint? 
system,  but  he  set  himself  above  those  inspired  teachers,  of  whom 
the  rabbis  were  but  the  interpreters.  Christ  uttered  commandments 
which  had  neither  been  registered  on  the  tablets  of  stone,  nor  de- 
fined in  the  more  minute  enactments  in  the  book  of  Leviticus.  He 
superseded  at  once  by  his  simple  word  all  that  they  had  painfully 
learned,  and  regularly  taught  as  the  eternal,  irrepealable  word  of 
God,  perfect,  complete,  enduring  no  addition.  Hence  their  per-  rauscsof 
petual  endeavours  to  commit  Jesus  with  the  multitude,  as  dispa-  hH  „('u!'c 
raging  or  infringing  the  ordinances  of  Moses  5  endeavours  which  ""l^'^^H 
were  perpetually  baffled  on  his  part,  by  his  cautious  compliance 
with  the  more  important  observances,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
general  bearing  of  his  teaching  towards  the  development  of  a  higher 
and  independent  doctrine  (1),  his  uniform  respect  for  the  letter  as 
well  as  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  institutes.  But  as  the  strength  of 
the  rabbinical  hierarchy  lay  in  the  passionate  jealousy  of  the  people 
about  the  law,  they  never  abandoned  the  hope  of  convicting  Jesus 
on  this  ground,  notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  works,  as  a  false 
pretender  to  the  character  of  the  Messiah.  At  all  events  they  saw 
clearly  that  it  was  a  struggle  for  the  life  and  death  of  their  autho- 
rity. Jesus  once  acknowledged  as  the  Christ,  Ihe  whole  fabric  of 
their  power  and  influence  fell  at  once.  The  traditions,  the  Law 
itself,  the  skill  of  the  scribe,  the  subtilty  of  the  lawyer,  the  pro- 
found study  of  the  rabbi,  or  the  teacher  in  the  synagogue  and  in 
Ihe  school,  became  obsolete  ;  and  the  pride  of  superior  wisdom,  the 
long-enjoyed  deference,  the  blind  obedience  with  which  the  people 
had  listened  to  their  decrees,  were  gone  by  for  ever.  The  whole 
hierarchy  were  to  cede  at  once  their  rank  and  estimation  to  an 
humble  and  uninstructed  peasant  from  Galilee,  a  region  scorned 
by  the  better  educated  for  its  rudeness  and  ignorance  (2),  and  from 
Nazareth,  the  most^spised  town  in  the  despised  province.  Against 
such  deep  and  rooted  motives  for  animosity,  which  combined  and 
knit  together  every  feeling  of  pride,  passion,  habit,  and  interest, 
the  simple  and  engaging  demeanour  of  the  Teacher,  the  beauty  of 
the  precepts,  their  general  harmony  with  the  spirit,  however  they 
might  expand  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  charities  they  breathed, 
the  holiness  they  inculcated,  the  aptitude  and  imaginative  felicity 
of  the  parables  under  which  tliey  were  couched,  the  hopes  they 
excited,  the  fears  they  allayed,  the  blessings  and  consolations  they 

(1)  Compare  the  whole  of  the  Sennoii  on  the  to  an  edition  ;md  translation  of  Ihe  whole  lahnu- 
Mount,  especially  Malt.  v.  20 — 45. — the  parables  ilii  al  books,  the  curious  passage  (p.  60.)  from  the 
of  the  leaven  and  the  grain  of  mustard  see<l — the  Krubin,  in  which  the  Jews  and  Galileans  are 
frequent  intimations  of  the  comprehensiveness  contrasted.  The  Galileans  did  not  preserve  the 
of  the  "kingdom  of  God,"  as  contrasted  with  pure  speech,  therefore  did  not  pre:;erve  pure 
the  .If wish  theocracy.  doctrine — the  Galileans  had   no  teacher,  tlierc- 

(2)  See  in  the  Cumpendium  of  Ihe  Talmud  by  fore  no  doctrine — the  Galileans  did  not  open  Ihe 
Pinner  of  Berlin,   intended  as  a  kind  of  preface  book,  therefore  lln-y  had  no  doctrine. 
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promised,  all  which  makes  the  discourses  of  Jesus  so  confessedly 
superior  to  human  morality,  made  litlle  impression  on  this  class, 
who  in  some  respects,  as  the  most  intellectual,  might  be  considered 
as  in  the  highest  stale  of  advancement,  and  therefore  most  likely 
to  understand  the  real  spirit  of  the  new  religion.  The  authority 
of  Jesus  could  not  coexist  with  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees ; 
and  this  was  the  great  principle  of  the  fierce  opposition  and  jealous 
hostility,  with  which  he  was  in  general  encountered  by  the  best 
instructed  teachers  of  the  people. 

In  Capernaum,  however,  no  resistance  seems  to  have  been  made 
to  his  success  :  the  synagogue  was  open  to  him  on  every  Sabbath  ; 
and  wonderful  cures,  that  of  a  demoniac  in  the  synagogue  itself, 
that  of  Simon's  wife's  mother,  and  of  many  others  within  the  same 
town,  established  and  strengthened  his  growing  influence  (1  j.  From 
Capernaum  he  set  forth  to  make  a  regular  progress  through  the 

Pro-ress  whole  populous  province  of  Galilee,  which  was  crowded,  if  we  are 

through  to  receive  the  account  of  Josephus,  with  flourishing  towns  and 
cities,  beyond  almost  any  other  region  of  the  world  (2).  According 
to  the  statements  of  this  author,  the  number  of  towns,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  Galilee,  in  a  district  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles  in 

Te"s°of  length,  and  between  sixty  and  seventy  in  breadth,  was  no  less  than 
204  cities  and  villages,  the  least  of  which  contained  15,000  souls  (3). 
Reckoning  nothing  for  smaller  communities,  and  supposing  each 
town  and  village  to  include  the  adjacent  district,  so  as  to  allow  of 
no  scattered  inhabitants  in  the  country,  the  population  of  the  pro- 
vince would  amount  to  3,06o,000;  of  these,  probably,  much  the 
larger  proportion  were  of  Jewish  descent,  and  spoke  a  harsher 
dialect  of  tlie  Aramaic,  than  tliat  which  prevailed  in  Judffia,  though 
in  many  of  the  chief  cities  there  was  a  considerable  number  of 
Syrian  Greeks  and  of  other  foreign  races  (4).  Each  of  these  towns 
had  one  or  more  synagogues,  in  which  the  people  met  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  worship,  while  the  more  religious  attended 
regularly  at  the  festivals  in  Jerusalem.  The  province  of  Galilee  with 
Peraea  formed  the  telrarchate  of  Herod  Antipas,  who,  till  his  in-^ 

Ai.tipas,  cestuous  marriage,  had  treated  the  Baptist  with  respect,  if  not  with 
deference,  and  does  not  appear  at  first  to  have  interfered  with  the 
proceedings  of  Jesus.  Though  at  one  time  decidedly  hostile,  he 
appears  neither  to  have  been  very  active  in  his  opposition,  nor  to 
have  entertained  any  deep  or  violent  animosity  against  the  person 
of  Jesus,  even  at  the  time  of  his  final  trial.  No  doubt  Jerusalem  and 

(1)  Mark,  i.  23 — 28.  ;  Luke,  iv.  33 — 37.;  Josephus  states  of  Tiberias  in  particular,  that 
Matt.  viii.  14,  15.;  Mark,  i.  29 — 31.  ;  Luke,  iv.  it  was  inhabited  by  many  .strangers  ;  Scythopolis 
2g — 39  was  almost  a  Greek  city.   In  Cajsarea,  and  many 

(2)  Matt.  iv.  23 — 25.;  Mark.,  i.  32  —  39.;  of  the  other  towns,  the  most  dreadful  conflicts 
Luke,  iv.  40 — 44-  took   plane,  at  the  commencement    of  the   war, 

(SWosephi  Vita,  ch.  xlv.  B.  J.  Ill — 111.2.  between  the    two    races.  Hisl.    of  the  .lews,   ii. 

{4)  According  to  Strabo,  Galilee  was   full  of     234—236. 
Egyptians,  Arabians,  and  Phoenicians,  lib.  xvi. 
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its  adjacent  province  were  the  centre  and  stronghold  of  Jewish 
religious  and  political  enthusiasm;  the  pulse  beat  stronger  about 
the  heart  than  at  the  extremities.  Nor,  whatever  personal  appre- 
hensions Herod  might  have  entertained  of  an  aspirant  to  the  name 
of  the  Messiah,  whom  he  might  suspect  of  temporal  ambition,  was 
he  likely  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  jealousy,  as  the  Jewish  San- 
hedrin,  of  a  teacher,  who  confined  himself  to  religious  instruc- 
tion (1  j.  His  power  rested  on  force,  not  on  opinion  •,  on  the  strength 
of  his  guards  and  the  protection  of  Rome,  not  on  the  respect  which 
belonged  to  the  half  religious,  half  political  pre-eminence  of  the 
rulers  in  Jerusalem.  That  which  made  Jesus  the  more  odious  to 
tlie  native  government  in  Judsea,  his  disappointment  of  their  hopes 
of  a  temporal  Messiah,  and  his  announcement  of  a  revolution 
purely  moral  and  religious,  would  a!lay  the  fears  and  secure  the 
indifference  of  Herod;  to  him  Christianity,  however  imperfectly 
understood,  would  appear  less  dangerous  than  fanatical  Judaism. 
The  Pharisees  were  in  considerable  numbers,  and  possessed  much 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  Galileans  (2) ;  but  it  was  in  Judeea 
that  this  overwhelming  faction  completely  predominated,  and  swayed 
the  public  opinion  with  irresistible  power.  Hence  the  unobstructed 
success  of  Jesus  in  this  remoter  region  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the 
wisdom  of  selecting  that  part  of  the  country  where,  for  a  lime  at 
least,  he  might  hope  to  pursue  unmolested  his  career  of  blessing. 
During  this  first  progress  he  seems  to  have  passed  from  town  to  jesus 
town  uninterrupted,  if  not  cordially  welcomed.  Either  astonish- I'^'Xstl'.'i 
ment,  or  prudent  caution,  which  dreaded  to  otTend  his  numerous  J}"^™,"^!' 
followers ;  or  the  better  feeling  which  had  not  yet  given  place  to  the 
fiercer  passions ;  or  a  vague  hope  that  he  might  yet  assume  all  that 
they  thought  wanting  to  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  not  only 
attracted  around  him  the  population  of  the  towns  through  which  he 
passed,  but  as  he  approached  the  borders,  the  inhabitants  of  Deca- 
polis  (the  district  beyond  the  Jordan),  of  Judaia,  and  even  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  remoter  parts  of  Peraea,  thronged  to  profit  both 
by  his  teaching,  and  by  the  wonderful  cures  which  were  wrought 
on  all  who  were  afflicted  by  the  prevalent  diseases  of  the  country  (,3). 
How  singular  the  contrast  (familiarity  with  its  circumstances,  or 
deep  and  early  reverence,  prevent  us  from  appreciating  it  justly) 
between  the  peaceful  progress  of  the  Son  of  Man,  on  the  one  hand 
healing  maladies,  relieving  afflictions,  restoring  their  senses  to  the 
dumb  or  blind;  on  the  other  gently  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the 
people  those  pure,  and  humane,  and  gentle  principles  of  moral 
goodness,  to  which  the  wisdom  of  ages  has  been  able  to  add  nothing ; 

(l)The   supposition  of  Grotius,  .-idoptcd  by  the  first  progress  of  Jesus,  appears  luglily  pri> 

Mr.  Greswell,  that  Herod   was  absent   at  Rome  bable. 
during   ihc  interval   between  the  imprisonment         (2)  l.iike,  v.  17. 
and    the  death   of   John,  and  therefore   during  [i)  Malt,  iv.  25. 
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and  every  other  event  to  which  it  can  be  compared,  in  Iho  iiislory 
compari-  of  human  kind.  Compare  the  men  who  have  at  dilTerent  periods 
auth'^rs'.,f  wrought  great  and  beneficial  revolutions  in  the  civil  or  the  moral 
"luiior™  ^'^'^  ^^  ^^^^^  kind;  or  those  mythic  personages,  either  deified  men 
or  liumanised  deities,  which  appear  as  the  parents,  or  at  some 
marked  epoch  in  the  history  of  different  nations,  embodying  the 
highest  notions  of  human  nature  or  divine  perfection  to  whicli  the 
age  or  the  people  have  attained — compare  all  these,  in  tlie  most 
dispassionate  spirit,  with  the  impersonation  of  the  divine  goodness 
in  Jesus  Christ.  It  seems  a  conception,  notwithstanding  the  progress 
in  moral  truth  which  had  been  made  among  the  more  intellectual 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  nobler  reasoners  among  the  Greeks,  so  com- 
pletely beyond  the  age,  so  opposite  to  the  prevalent  expectations  of 
the  times,  as  to  add  no  little  strength  to  the  belief  of  the  Christian 
in  the  divine  origin  of  his  failh.  Was  the  sublime  notion  of  the 
Universal  Father,  the  God  of  I^ove,  and  the  exhibition  of  as  much 
of  the  divine  nature  as  is  intelligible  to  the  limited  faculties  of  man, 
his  goodness  and  beneficent  power,  in  the  "Son  of  Man,"  first 
developed  in  the  natural  progress  of  the  human  mind  among  the 
peasants  of  Galilee  (1)?  Or,  as  the  Christian  asserts  with  more  failh, 
and  surely  not  less  reason,  did  the  great  Spirit,  whicli  created  and 
animates  the  countless  worlds,  condescend  to  show  this  image  and 
reflection  of  his  own  inconceivable  nature,  for  the  benefit  of  one  race 
of  created  beings,  to  restore  them  to,  and  prepare  them  for,  a 
higher  and  eternal  stale  of  existence  ? 
Teaches iu      The  synagogucs,  it  has  been  said,  appear  to  have  been  open  to 
thesyua-  jesus  durlng  the  whole  of  his  progress  through  Galilee:  but  it  was 
aud  in  the  not  withiu  the  narrow  walls  of  these  buildings  that  he  confined  his 
op*^"  ""■   instructions.  It  was  in  the  open  air,  in  the  field,  or  in  the  vineyard, 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  or  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  where  the  deck 
of  one  of  his  followers'  vessels  formed  a  kind  of  platform  or  tribune, 
that  he  delighted  to  address  the  wondering  multitudes.  His  lan- 
guage teems  with  allusions  to  external  nature,  which,  it  has  often 
been  observed,  seem  to  have  been  drawn  from  objects  immediately 
around  him.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  attempt  to  rival,  and  unjust 
to  an  author  of  remarkable  good  sense  and  felicity  of  expression,  to 
alter  the  language  in  which  this  peculiarity  of  Christ's  teaching  has 
Manner  of  already  been  described  : — "In  the  spring  our  Saviour  went  into 
his  dis-   ^Yie  fields  and  sat  down  on  a  mountain,  and  made  that  discourse 

courses 

Quotation  ^hlch  Is  recoided  in  St.  Matthew,  and  which  is  full  of  observatums 

jorliu.    arising  from  the  things  which  oiTered  themselves  to  his  sight.  For 

when  he  exhorted  his  disciples  to  trust  in  God,  he  bade  them  behold 

the  fowls  of  the  air,  which  were  then  flying  about  them,  and  were 

fed  by  Divine  Providence,  though  they  did  '  not  sow  nor  reap,  nor 

:        1)  Coiuparo  ihc  <vl)servalions  at  \he  end  nl  ihc  first  chnplrr. 
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gather  into  barns.'  He  bade  them  take  notice  of  the  lilies  of  the 
field  which  were  then  blown,  and  were  so  beautifully  clothed  by  the 
same  power,  and  yet  '  toiled  not'  like  the  husbandmen  who  were 
then  at  work.  Being  in  a  place  where  they  had  a  wide  prospect  of  a 
cultivated  land,  he  bade  them  observe  how  God  caused  the  sun  to 
shine,  and  the  rain  to  descend  upon  the  fields  and  gardens,  even  of 
the  wicked  and  ungrateful.  And  he  continued  to  convey  his  doctrine 
to  them  under  rural  images,  speaking  of  good  trees  and  corrupt 
Wees — of  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing — of  grapes  not  growing  upon 
thorns,  nor  figs  on  thistles — of  the  folly  of  casting  precious  things 
to  dogs  and  swine — of  good  measure  pressed  down,  and  shaken 
together,  and  running  over.  Speaking  at  the  same  time  to  the  people, 
many  of  whom  were  fishermen  and  lived  much  upon  fish,  he  says, 
Tf  hat  man  of  you  will  gi\'e  his  son  a  serpent,  if  he  ask  a  fish? 
Therefore  when  he  said  in  the  same  discourse  to  his  disciples,  1  e 
are  the  light  of  the  world;  a  city  that  is  set  on  a  hilf  and 
cannot  he  hid,  it  is  probable  that  he  pointed  to  a  city  within  their 
view,  situaled  upon  the  brow  of  a  hill.  And  when  he  called  them 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  he  alluded,  perhaps,  to  the  husbandmen,  who 
were  manuring  (he  ground  :  and  when  he  compared  every  person 
who  observed  his  precepts,  to  a  man  who  built  a  house  upon  a 
rock,  which  stood  firm  ;  and  every  one  who  slighted  his  word,  to  a 
man  who  built  a  house  upon  the  sand,  which  was  thrown  down  by 
the  winds  and  floods — when  he  used  this  comparison,  'lis  not  im- 
probable that  he  had  before  his  eyes  houses  standing  upon  high 
ground,  and  houses  standing  in  the  valley  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  inundations  (1)." 

It  was  on  his  return  to  Capernaum,  either  at  the  close  of  the  pre-   scrmo.. 
sent  or  of  a  later  progress  through  Galilee,  that  among  the  multitudes    MoJni. 
who  had  gathered  around  him  from  all  quarters,  he  ascended  an 
eminence,  and  delivered  in  a  long  continuous  address  the  memor- 
able Sermon  on  the  Mount  (2).  It  is  not  our  design  to  enter  at  length 
on  the  trite,  though  in  our  opinion  by  no  means  exhausted,  subject 
of  Christian  morality.  We  content  ourselves  with  indicating  some  Principles 
of  those  characteristic  points  which  belong,  as  it  were,  to  the  histo-  ;.f  ^''"=- 

*  ^ '  ^  liau  mo- 

rical  development  of  the  new  religion,  and  cannot  be  distinctly  com-    '•^"'y- 
prehended  unless  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  :  — 

(l)  Jortiu's  Discourses.   The  above   is   quoted  dress   the  people,  .appears  not  allogether  impro- 

and  the  idea  is   followed    out  at   greater   length  bable;butthe  difficulty  lies  in  the  accompaiiv- 

and   with    equal  beauty  in  Bishop  Laws  Ueflcc-  ing  incidents,  which  are  ahnost    th( 
tions  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  at  ibe  end  of  his  The- 
ory of  Religion. 

^    (2)  Scarcely  any  passage  is  more  perplexing  Ev 

to  the  harmonist  of  the  Gospels  than  tlie  Sermon  difficulty.  On  the  whole,  though  I  have  inserted 

on  the  Mount,  which  appears  to   be   inserted  at  my  view  of  Christian  morality,  as  derived  from 

two  different  places  by  St.  Matthev.  and  St.  Luke,  this  memorable  disc(.urse,  in  this  place,  1  am  in- 

That  the  same  striking  truths  should  be  delivered  dined   to   consider   the  chronology  of  Si .  LuWt 

more  than  once  in  nearly  the  same  language,  or  more  accurate.    .Matt.  v.  vi.  vii.    l.uke,  vi.  20.  If 

even  that  the  same  commanding  situation  should  Ihc  end. 
be  more  than  once  selected,  from  «hich  lo  ad- 


ing  ujCKlents,  wliich  are  aunosi  the  same,  and  • 
could  scarcely  have  happened  twice.  Ko  writer  I 
who  insists  on  the  chronological  order  of  the  I 
Evangelists,   has,   in  my  judgment,  removed  the  I 
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u  Noi  iu  !•  The  morality  of  Jesus  was  not  in  unison  with  the  temper  or  the 
wiihTh    ^^'^'^^Ss  ^^  his  age.  II.  It  was  universal  morality,  adapted  for  the 
«3e.     whole  human  race,  and  for  every  period  of  civilisation.  III.  It  was 
morality  grounded  on  broad  and  simple  principles,  which  had  hi- 
therto never  been  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  human  action.  I.  The 
great  principle  of  the  Mosaic  theocracy  was  the  strict  apportionment 
of  temporal  happiness  or  calamity,  at  least  to  the  nation,  if  not  to 
the  individual,  according  to  his  obedience  or  his  rebellion  against  the 
divine  laws.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  doctrine  seemed  to  be, 
that  prosperity  was  the  invariable  sign  of  the  divine  approval,  ad- 
versity of  disfavour.  And  this,  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  appears  to  have 
been  carried  to  such  an  extreme,  that  every  malady,  every  infirmity, 
was  an  evidence  of  sin  in  the  individual,  or  a  punishment  inherited 
from  his  guilty  forefathers.  The  only  question  which  arose  about 
the  man  born  blind  was,  whether  his  affliction  was  the  consequence 
of  his  own  or  his  parents'  criminality  :  he  bore  in  his  calamity  the 
hateful  evidence  that  he  was  accursed  of  God.  This  principle  was 
perpetually   struggling   with  the  belief  in    a  future   slate,   and 
an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  apparent  inequalities  in  the  pre- 
sent life,  to  which  the  Jewish  mind  had  gradually  expanded ;  and 
with  the  natural  humanity,  inculcated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  towards  their  own  brethren.   But  if  the  miseries  of  this  life 
were  an  evidence  of  the  divine  anger,  the  blessings  were  likewise 
of  his  favour  (1).  Hence  the  prosperous,  the  wealthy,  those  exempt 
from  human  suffering  and  calamity,  were  accustomed  to  draw  even 
a  more  false  and  dangerous  line  of  demarcation  than  in  ordinary 
cases,  between  themselves  and  their  humble  and  afflicted  brethren. 
The  natural  haughtiness  which  belonged  to  such  superiority,  ac- 
quired, as  it  were,  a  divine  sanction ;   nor  was  any  vice  in  the 
Jewish  character  more  strongly  reproved  by  Jesus,  or  more  hostile 
to  his  reception  as  the  Messiah.  For  when  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
should  come — when  the  theocracy  should  be  restored  in  mure  than 
its  former  splendour — who  so  secure  of  its  inestimable  blessings  as 
those  who  were  already  marked  and  designated  by  the  divine  favour? 
Among  the  higher  orders  the  expectation  of  a  more  than  ordinary 
share  in  the  promised  blessings  might  practically  be  checked  from 
imprudently  betraying  itself,  by  the  natural  timidity  of  those  who 
have  much  to  lose,  and  by  their  reluctance  to  hazard  any  political 
convulsion.  Yet  nothing  could  be  more  inexplicable,  or  more  con- 
trary to  the  universal  sentiment,  than  that  Jesus  should  disregard 
the  concurrence,  and  make  no  particular  advances  towards  those 
who  formed  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal  aristocracy  of  the 

•  (0  Compare   Mosheim,    ii.    12.    He  considers  seem  to  have  been  almost  universal.  I'auperes  cl 

this  feeling  almost  exclusively  prevalent  among  miseros  existimare  debcbant  Deuni  criminibus, 

the  Sadducees  ;   but   from  many  passages  of  our  ct  peccatis  offendissc,  justamquc   ejus   uUioneiiv 

Lord's  discourses   witli   the   Pharisees,  it  should  sentirc. 
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nation — Ihose  whose  possession  of  the  highest  station  seemed,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  prove  their  designation  for  such  eminence  by  the 
Almighty.  "  Have  any  of  the  rulers  believed  in  him  (1)?  "  was  the 
conlempluous,  and,  as  they  conceived,  conclusive  argument  against 
his  claims,  adduced  by  the  Pharisees.  Jesus  not  only  did  not  con- 
descend to  favour,  he  ran  directly  counter  to  this  prevailing  notion. 
He  announced  that  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  was  peculiarly  prepared 
for  the  humble  and  the  afflicted ;  his  disciples  were  chosen  from  the 
lowest  order;  and  it  was  not  obscurely  intimated,  that  his  ranks 
would  be  chiefly  filled  by  those  who  were  undistinguished  by  worldly 
prosperity.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  nothing  in  his  lan- 
guage to  conciliate  the  passions  of  the  populace,  no  address  to  the 
envious  and  discontented  spirit  of  the  needy  to  inflame  them  against 
iheir  superiors.  Popular,  as  he  was,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term,  nothing  could  be  farllier  removed  than  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth 
from  the  demagogue.  The  "  kingdom  of  Heaven  "  was  opened  only 
ly' those  who  possessed  and  cultivated  the  virtues  of  their  lowly  sta- 
iion — meekness,  humility,  resignation,  peacefulness,  patience;  and 
it  was  only  because  these  virtues  were  most  prevalent  in  the  humbler 
classes,  that  the  new  faith  was  addressed  to  them.  The  more  fierce 
and  violent  of  the  populace  rushed  into  the  ranks  of  the  zealot,  and 
enrolled  themselves  among  the  partizans  of  Judas  the  Gahlean.  They 
ihronged  around  the  robber  chieftain,  and  secretly  propagated  that 
fiery  spirit  of  insurrection  which  led,  at  length,  to  the  fatal  war. 
The  meek  and  peaceful  doctrines  of  Jesus  found  their  way  only  into 
meek  and  peaceful  hearts;  the  benevolent  character  of  his  miracles 
touched  not  those  minds  which  had  only  imbibed  the  sterner,  not 
the  humaner,  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Thus  it  was  lowliness  of 
character,  rather  than  of  station,  which  qualified  the  proselyte  for 
the  new  faith — the  absence,  in  short,  of  all  those  fierce  passions 
which  looked  only  to  a  conquering,  wide-ruhng  Messiah  :  and  it 
was  in  elevating  these  virtues  to  the  highest  rank,  which  to  the 
many  of  all  orders  was  treason  against  the  hopes  of  Israel  and  the 
promises  of  God,  that  Jesus  departed  most  widely  from  the  general 
sentiment  of  his  age  and  nation.  He  went  still  further ;  he  annihilated 
the  main  principle  of  the  theocracy — the  administration  of  temporal 
rewards  and  punishments  in  proportion  to  obedience  or  rebellion — 
a  notion  which,  though,  as  we  have  said,  by  no  means  justified  by 
common  experience,  and  weakened  by  the  growing  behef  in  an- 
other life,  nevertheless  still  held  its  ground  in  the  general  opinion. 
Sorrow,  as  in  one  sense  the  distinguishing  mark  and  portion  of  the 
new  religion,  became  sacred;  and  the  curse  of  God  was,  as  it  were, 
removed  from  the  afflictions  of  mankind.  His  own  disciples,  he  himr 
self,  were  to  undergo  a  fearful  probation  of  suffering,  which  could 

(l)  Joliii,  vii.  48 
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only  be  secure  of  its  reward  in  another  life.  The  language  of  Jesus 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  anlisadducaic  belief  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  nation,  and  assumed  the  certainty  of  another  slate  of  existence, 
concerning  which,  as  yet,  it  spoke  the  current  language  ^  but  which 
it  was  hereafter  to  expand  into  a  more  simple  and  universal  creed, 
and  mingle,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  the  sense  of  immortality  with  all 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  mankind. 
luuni.  u^  jxor  was  it  to  the  different  classes  of  the  Jews  alone,  that  the 
^'"""^  universal  precepts  of  Christian  morality  expanded  beyond  the  nar- 
row and  exclusive  notions  of  the  age  and  people.  Jesus  did  not 
throw  down  the  barrier  which  secluded  the  Jews  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  but  he  shook  it  to  its  base.  Christian  morality  was  not 
that  of  a  sect,  a  race,  or  a  nation,  but  of  universal  man  :  though 
necessarily  delivered  at  times  in  Jewish  language,  couched  under 
Jewish  figures,  and  illustrated  by  local  allusions,  in  its  spirit  it  was 
diametrically  opposite  to  Jewish.  However  it  might  make  some  provi- 
sions suited  only  to  the  peculiar  stale  of  the  first  disciples^  yetin*its 
essence,  it  maybe  said  to  be  comprehensive  as  the  human  race,  immut- 
able as  the  nature  of  man.  11  had  no  political,  no  local  no  temporary 
precepts  •,  it  was,  therefore,  neither  liable  to  be  abrogated  by  any 
change  in  the  condition  of  man,  nor  to  fall  into  disuse,  as  belonging 
to  a  passed  and  obsolete  state  of  civilisation.  It  may  dwell  within  its 
proper  kingdom,  the  heart  of  man,  in  every  change  of  political  re- 
lation—  in  the  monarchy,  the  oligarchy,  the  republic.  It  may  do- 
mesticate itself  in  any  climate,  amid  the  burning  sands  of  Africa,  or 
the  frozen  regions  of  the  North  ^  for  it  has  no  local  centre,  no  tem- 
ple, no  Caaba,  no  essential  ceremonies  impracticable  under  any 
conceivable  slate  of  human  existence.  In  fact  it  is,  strictly  speaking, 
no  Law ;  it  is  no  system  of  positive  enactments  ;  it  is  the  establish- 
ment of  certain  principles,  the  enforcement  of  certain  dispositions, 
the  cultivation  of  a  certain  temper  of  mind,  which  the  conscience  is 
to  apply  to  the  ever-varying  exigencies  of  time  and  place.  This 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  Christian  morals, 
a  characteristic  in  itself  most  remarkable,  and  singularly  so  when 
we  find  this  free  and  comprehensive  system  emanating  from  that  of 
which  the  main-spring  was  its  exclusiveness. 

III.  The  basis  of  this  universality  in  Christian  morals  was  the 
Shiin-  broad  and  original  principles  upon  which  it  rested.  If  we  were  to 
fipies.  gj^gjj  f^Qjj^  Ij^g  jajgP  Jewish  writings,  from  the  beautiful  aphorisms 
of  other  Oriental  nations,  which  we  cannot  fairly  trace  to  Christian 
sources,  and  from  the  Platonic  and  Stoic  philosophy,  their  more 
striking  precepts,  we  might  find,  perhaps,  a  counterpart  to  almost 
all  the  moral  sayings  of  Jesus.  But  Ihe  same  truth  is  of  different 
importance  as  an  unconnected  aphorism,  and  as  the  groundwork  of 
a  complete  system.  No  doubt  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator  had 
awakened  grateful  feelings,  and  kindled  the  most  exquisite  poetry  of 
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expression  in  (he  hearts  and  from  Ihe  lips  of  many  before  Ihe  coming 
of  Clirist;  no  doubl  general  humanity  had  been  impressed  upon 
mankind  in  the  most  vivid  and  earnest  language.  But  the  Gospel 
first  placed  these  two  great  principles  as  the  main  pillars  of  the  new 
moral  structure  :  God  the  universal  Father,  mankind  one  brother- 
hood ;  God  made  known  through  the  mediation  of  his  Son,  the 
image,  and  humanised  type  and  exemplar  of  his  goodness;  mankind 
of  one  kindred,  and  therefore  of  equal  rank  in  the  sight  of  the  Cre- 
ator, and  to  be  united  in  one  spiritual  commonwealth.  Such  were 
tise  great  principles  of  Christian  morals,  shadowed  forth  at  first, 
rather  than  distinctly  announced,  in  condescension  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  Jews,  who,  if  they  had  been  found  worthy  of  appreciating  the 
essential  spirit  of  the  new  religion — if  they  had  received  Jesus  as 
the  promised  Saviour  -  might  have  been  collectively  and  nationally 
tne  religious  parents  tmd  teachers  of  mankind. 

Such  was  the  singular  position  of  Jesus  with  regard  to  his  coun-  conduct 
try  men,  the  attempt  to  conciliate  them  to  the  new  religion  was  to  be  '^■J^'^l 
fairly  made :  but  the  religion,  however  it  might  condescend  to  speak  .f"*^  '" 

'  <-i  '  a  f  hiscoun- 

llieir  language,  could  not  forfeit  or  compromise,  even  for  such  an  trymen. 
end,  its  primary  and  essential  principles.   Jesus  therefore  pursues 
his  course,  at  one  time  paying  the  utmost  deference,  at  another 
unavoidably  offending  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  the  people. 
The  inveterate  and  loathsome  nature  of  the  leprosy  in  Syria,  the 
deep  abhorrence  with  which  the  wretched  victim  of  this  disease  was 
cast  forth  from  all  social  fellowship,  is  well  known  to  all  who  are 
even  slightly  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  law  and  usages.  One  of  Heaii.ig 
these  miserable  beings  appealed,  and  not  in  vain,  to  the  mercy  of  '^'^  ''^i'"- 
Jesus (1).  He  was  instantaneously  cured;  but  Jesus,  whether  to  aur 
Ihenticate  the  cure,  and  to  secure  the  readmission  of  the  outcast  into, 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  society  from  wiiich  he  was  legally  ex-\ 
eluded  (2),  or  more  probably  lest  he  should  be  accused  of  interfer- 
ing with  the  rights,  or  diminishing  the  dues  of  the  priesthood,  en- 
joined him  to  preserve  the  strictest  secrecy  concerning  the  cause  of 
his  cure ;  to  submit  to  the  regular  examination  of  his  case  by  the 
appointed  authorities,  and  on  no  account  to  omit  the  customary  of- 
fering. The  second  incident  was  remarkable  for  its  publicity,  as    second 
having  taken  place  in  a  crowded  house,  in  the  midst  of  many  of  the  ""'racie. 
scribes,  who  were,  at  this  period  at  least,  not  friendly  to  Jesus  (3). 
The  door  of  the  house  being  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  crowd, 
the  sick  man  was  borne  in  his  couch  along  the  flat  terrace  roofs  of 

(1)  Matt,  viii,  2—4.;   Mark,  i.  40—45  ;  Luke,  (2)  I  am  inclined  lo  adopt   the   explanation  of; 

V.  12 — 16.  Grotius,  that  "  the  testimony"  was  to  be  obtained  j 

I  have  retained  what  may  be  called  the  moral  from  the  priest,  before  he  knew  that  he  had  been  I 

comirction  of  this  cure  with   the   Sermon  on  the  healed  by  .lesus,  lest,  in  his  jealousy,   he  should! 

Mount ;  if  the  latter    is  inserted,  as  in  St   Luke,  declare  the  cure  imperfect.  / 

arterlheraoresolenin  inaugurationofthe Twelve,  (3)  Matt.  ix.  2 — 8-  Mark.  ii.  1 — 12.    Luke,  v. 

this    incident  will   retain,    perhaps,   its   present  18—26. 

|>lace,  but  lose  this  moral  connection.  See  Luke,  • 

V    12-15. 
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the  adjacent  buildings  (for  in  tlie  East  the  roofs  are  rarely  pointed 
or  shelving)  and  let  down  through  an  aperture,  which  was  easily 
made,  and  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  admit  the  bed,  into  the  upper 
chamber  (1),  where  Jesus  was  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  hearers. 
Jesus  complied  at  once  with  their  request  to  cure  the  afflicted  man, 
but  made  use  of  a  new  and  remarkable  expression,  "  Thy  sins  are 
forgiven  thee,"  which,  while  it  coincided  with  the  general  notion 
that  such  diseases  were  the  penalties  of  sin,  nevertheless  as  assum- 
ing an  unprecedented  power,  that  which  seems  to  belong  to  the 
Deity  alone,  struck  his  hearers,  more  especially  the  better  instructed, 
the  scribes,  with  astonishment.  Their  wonder,  however,  at  the  in- 
stantaneous cure,  for  the  present,  overpowered  their  indignation, 
yet  no  doubt  the  whole  transaction  tended  to  increase  the  jealousy 
with  which  Jesus  began  to  be  beheld. 
Thr  ni.ii-     The  third  incident  (2)  jarred  on  a  still  more  sensitive  chord  in  the 
cms.     popular  feeling.   On  no  point  were  all  orders  among  the  Jews  so 
unanimous  as  in  their  contempt  and  detestation  of  the  publicans. 
Strictly  speaking  the  persons  named  in  the  evangelists  were  not  pub- 
licans.   These  were  men  of  property,  not  below  the  equestrian 
order,  who  farmed  the  public  revenues.  Those  in  question  were  the 
agents  of  these  contractors,  men,  often  freed  slaves,  or  of  low  birth 
and  station,  and  throughout  the  Roman  world  proverbial  for  their 
extortions,  and  in  Judaea  still  more  hateful,  as  among  the  manifest 
signs  of  subjugation  to  a  foreign  dominion.  The  Jew  who  exercised 
the  function  of  a  publican  was,  as  it  were,  a  traitor  to  the  national 
independence.  One  of  these,  Matthew,  otherwise  called  Levi,  was 
summoned  from  his  post  as  collector,  perhaps  at  the  port  of  Caper- 
naum, to  become  one  of  the  most  intimate  followers  of  Jesus ;  and 
the  general  astonishment  was  still  farther  increased  by  Jesus  enter- 
ing familiarly  into  the  house,  and  even  partaking  of  food  with  men 
thus  proscribed  by  the  universal  feeling ;  and  though  not  legally 
unclean,  yet  no  doubt  held  in  even  greater  abhorrence  by  the  ge- 
neral sentiment  of  the  people. 

Thus  ended  the  first  year  of  the  public  life  of  Jesus.  The  fame 
f,'rsTyt"r  of  his  woudcrful  works,  the  authority  with  which  he  delivered  his 
"'^u^!'.'"'  doctrines,  among  the  meeker  and  more  peaceful  spirits  the  beauty 
of  the  doctrines  themselves  •,  above  all  the  mystery  which  hung  over 
his  character  and  pretensions,  had  strongly  excited  the  interest  of 
the  whole  nation.  From  all  quarters,  from  Galilee,  Pera;a,  Judaea, 
and  even  the  remoter  Idumea,  multitudes  approached  him  with 
eager  curiosity.  On  the  other  hand,  his  total  secession  from,  or 
rather  his  avowed  condemnation  of,  the  great  prevailing  party,  the 
Pharisees,  while  his  doctrines  seemed  equally  opposed  to  the  less 
numerous  yet  rival  Sadducajic  faction  -,  his  popular  demeanour, 

(l)Or   Ihcy   may   merely   liave  enlarged  the         (2)  Matt.  ix.  9.;     Mark,  ii.  13,  14.;   hui-e,  v. 
.door  of  lommunication  with  the  terrace  roof.  27,  28. 
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which  had  lillh)  in  common  with  Ihe  ascelic  mysticism  of  the  Es- 
senes  •,  his  independence  of  the  ruhng  authorities  •,  above  all,  notwith- 
standing his  general  deference  for  the  law,  his  manifest  assumption 
of  a  power  above  the  law,  had  no  doubt,  if  not  actively  arrayed 
against  him,  yet  awakened  to  a  secret  and  brooding  animosity,  the 
interests  and  the  passions  of  the  more  powerful  and  intluential 
throughout  the  country. 


CHAPTER   V. 

SRCOND   VEAR   OF   THE    PUBLIC   LIFE   OF  JHSUS. 

The  second  year  of  the  public  life  of  Christ  opened,  as  the  first,  ,.  „.  as. 
with  his  attendance  at  the  passover(l).  He  appeared  again  amidst  Passnrer. 
the  assembled  population  of  the  whole  race  of  Israel,  in  the  place  jerusaiJm. 
where,  by  common  consent,  the  real  Messiah  was  to  assume  his 
office,  and  to  claim  the  allegiance  of  the  favoured  and  chosen  people 
of  God  (2).  It  is  clear  that  a  considerable  change  had  taken  place  in  chnn  e 
the  popular  sentiment,  on  the  whole,  at  least  with  the  ruling  party,  j'u'ppu'ar 
unfavourable  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth.   The  inquisitive  wonder,  not  ^"^  ""^" " 
unmingled  with  respect,  which  on  the  former  occasion  seemed  to 
have  watched  his  words  and  actions,  had  turned  to  an  unquiet  and 
jealous  vigilance,  and  a  manifest  anxiety  on  the  part  of  his  oppo- 
nents to  catch  some  opportunity  of  weakening  his  influence  over 
the  people.  The  misapprehended  speech  concerning  the  demolition 
and  restoration  of  the  temple  probably  rankled  in  the  recollection  of 
many  ;  and  rumours  no  doubt,  and  those  most  hkely  inaccurate  and 
misrepresented,  must  have  reached  Jerusalen),  of  the  mysterious 
language  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  his  relation  to  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  mere  fact  that  Galilee  had  been  chosen,  rather  than 
Jerusalem  or  Judaea^  for  his  assumption  of  whatever  distinguished 
character  he  was  about  to  support,  would  work,  with  no  doubtful 
or  disguised  animosity,  among  the  proud  and  jealous  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis.  Nor  was  his  conduct,  however  still  cautious,  with- 
out further  inevitable  collision  with  some  of  the  most  inveterate 
prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  The  first  year  the  only  public  de- 
monstration of  his  superiority  had  been  the  expulsion  of  the  buyers 

(1)  My  language  on  this  point  is  to  be  taken  St.  John.  But  if  this  Gospel  was  intended  to  be 

with  some  latitude,  as   a  certain   time  elapsed  generally  supplementary  to  the  rest,   or,  as  it 

between  the  baptism  of  Jesns  and  the  first  pass-  seems,  intended   especially  to  relate  the  tiansac- 

oyer.  tions  in  Jerusalem,  omitted  by  the  other  Kvan-'e- 

I  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  feast,  in  the  5lh  lists,  this  total  silence  on  the  intermediate  events 

chapter  of  St.  John  (verse  I.),  was  a  passover,  in  Galilee  would  not  be  altogether  umicrounl- 

This  view  is  not  without  objection,  namely,  the  able, 

long  interval  of  nearly   a   whole   year,   which  (2)  John,  v.  1 — 15- 
would  be  overleaped  at  once  by  the  narrative  of 

I.  8 
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and  sellers  fionj  n»o  temple,  and  his  ambiguous  and  misinterpreted 
speech  about  Iha!  sacred  edifice.  His  conversation  with  Nicodemus 
had  probably  not  transpired,  or  at  least  not  gained  general  publi- 
city ]  for  the  same  motives  which  would  lead  the  cautious  Pharisee 
to  conceal  his  visit  under  the  veil  of  night,  would  induce  him  to 
keep  within  his  own  bosom  the  important  and  starlling  truths,  which 
perhaps  he  himself  did  not  yet  clearly  comprehend,  but  which  at  all 
events  were  so  opposite  to  the  principles  of  his  sect,  and  so  humilia- 
ting to  the  pride  of  the  ruling  and  learned  oligarchy. 

During  his  second  visit,  however,  at  the  same  solemn  period  of 

national  assemblage,  Jesus  gave  a  new  cause  of  astonishment  to  his 

followers,  of  offence  to  his  adversaries,  by  an  act  which  could  not 

but  excite  the  highest  wonder  and  the  strongest  animadversion. 

Ereaoh   This  was  uo  Icss  than  an  assumption  of  authority  to  dispense  with 

"/*'";    the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Of  all  their  institutes,  which  after 

Sabbath. 

jewiih    having  infringed  or  neglected  for  centuries  of  cold  and  faithless 
reverence  gervicB,  the  Jcws,  On  the  return  from  the  captivity,  embraced  with 

for  llie  '  '  >  J  / 

sabbaih.  passionate  and  fanatical  attachment,  none  had  become  so  completely 
identified  with  the  popular  feeling,  or  had  been  guarded  by  such 
minute  and  multifarious  provisions  as  the  Sabbath.    In  the  early 
days  of  the  Maccabean  revolt  against  Antiochus,  the  insurgents, 
having  been  surprised  on  a  Sabbaih,  submitted  to  be  tamely  butch- 
ered, rather  than  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  day  even  by  defensive 
warfare.   And  though  the  manifest  impossibility  of  recovering  or 
maintaining  their  liberties  against  the  inroads  of  hostile  nations  liad 
led  to  a  relaxation  of  the  law  as  far  as  self-defence,  yet  during  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  the  wondering  Romans  discovered, 
that  although  on  the  seventh  day  the  garrison  would  repel  an  as- 
sault, yet  they  would  do  nothing  to  prevent  or  molest  the  enemy  in 
carrying  on  his  operations  in  the  trenctjes.  Tradition,  "  the  hedge 
j    of  the  law,"  as  it  was  called,  had  fenced  lliis  institution  with  more 
i    than  usual  care  :  it  had  noted  with  jealous  rigour  almost  every  act 
I    of  bodily  exertion  within  the  capacity  of  man,  arranged  them  under 
thirty-nine  heads,  which  were  each  considered  to  comprehend  a 
multitude  of  subordinate  cases,  and  against  each  and  every  one  of 
I      these  had  solemnly  affixed  the  seal  of  Divine  condemnation.    A 
"'      Sabbatti  day's  journey  was  a  distance  limited  to  2,000  cubits,  or 
rather  less  than  a  mile ;  and  the  carrying  any  burthen  was  especially 
denounced  as  among  the  most  flagrant  violations  of  the  law.  This 
sabbatic  observance  was  the  strong-hold  of  pharisaic  rigour ;  and 
enslaved  as  the  whole  nation  was  in  voluntary  bondage  to  these 
minute  regulations,  in  no  point  were  tliey  less  inclined  to  struggle 
with  the  yoke,  or  wore  it  with  greater  willingness  and  pride. 
There  was  a  pool  (1),  situated  most  likely  to  the  north  of  the 

(l)  Joliii,  V.  1  —  15. 
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lemple,  near  (he  sheep-gate,  the  same  probably  through  which  the  Healing  of 
animals  intended  for  sacrifice  were  usually  brought  into  the  city,  ^a^a^'^ij 
The  place  was  called  Beth-esda  (the  house  of  mercy),  and  the  pool  P"°'°f 
was  supposed  to  possess  remarkable  properties  for  healing  diseases. 
At  certain  periods  there  was  a  strong  commotion  in  the  waters, 
which  probably  bubbled  up  from  some  chemical  cause  connected 
with  their  medicinal  effects.  Popular  belief,  or  rather  perhaps  po- 
pular language,  attributed  this  agitation  of  the  surface  to  the 
descent  of  an  angel  (1),  for  of  course  the  regular  descent  of  a  celes- 
tial being,  visible  to  the  whole  city,  cannot  for  an  instant  be  sup- 
posed. Around  the  pool  were  usually  assembled  a  number  of 
diseased  persons,  blind  or  paralytic,  who  awaited  the  right  moment 
for  plunging  into  the  water,  under  the  shelter  of  five  porticoes, 
which  had  been  built  either  by  private  charity,  or  at  the  public  cost, 
for  the  general  convenience.  Among  these  lay  one  who  had  been 
notoriously  afflicted  for  thirty-eight  years  by  some  disorder  which 
deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs  (2).  It  was  in  vain  that  he  had 
watched  an  opportunity  of  relief,  for  as  the  sick  person  who  first 
plunged  into  the  water,  when  it  became  agitated,  seems  to  have 
exhausted  its  virtues,  this  helpless  and  friendless  sufferer  was  con- 
stantly thrust  aside,  or  supplanted  by  some  more  active  rival  for  the 
salutary  effects  of  the  spring.  Jesus  saw  and  had  compassion  on  the 
afflicted  man,  commanded  him  to  rise,  and,  that  he  might  show  the 
perfect  restoration  of  his  strength,  to  take  up  the  pallet  on  which 
he  had  lain,  and  to  bear  it  away.  The  carrying  any  burthen,  as 
has  been  said,  was  specifically  named  as  one  of  the  most  heinous  of- 
fences against  the  law,  and  the  strange  sight  of  a  man  thus  openly 
violating  the  statute  in  so  public  a  place,  could  not  but  excite  the 
utmost  attention.  The  man  was  summoned,  it  should  seem,  before 
the  appointed  authorities,  and  questioned  about  his  offence  against 
public  decency  and  the  established  law.  His  defence  was  plain  and 
simple;  he  acted  according  to  the  command  of  the  wonderful  per- 
son who  had  restored  his  limbs  with  a  word,  but  who  that  person 
was  he  had  no  knowledge;  for  immediately  after  the  miraculous 
cure  Jesus,  in  conformity  with  his  usual  practice  of  avoiding  what- 
ever might  lead  to  popular  tumult,  had  quietly  withdrawn  from  the 
wondering  crowd.  Subsequently,  however,  meeting  Jesus  in  the 
temple,  he  recognised  his  benefactor,  and  it  became  generally 
known  that  Jesus  was  both  the  author  of  the  cure  and  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Sabbath.  .Tesus  in  his  turn  was  called  to  account  for  his 
conduct. 

(l)  The  verse  relating  to  the  angel  is  rejected  visited    Jerusalem.     Grotius,    Lightfoot,    I)od- 

as  spurious  by  many  critics,  and  is  wanting  in  dridge,  in  loc. 

some  manuscripts.  Perhaps   it   was   silently  re-  (2)  We  are  not  of  conrse  to  suppose,  as  is  as- 

jected  from  a  reluctance  to  depart  from  the  literal  sumed  by  some   of  the  mythic  interpreters,  that 

interpretation  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  inevi-  the  man  had  been  all    this  time  waiting    for   a 

table  conviction    that   if  taken   literally  the  fact  cure  at  this  place, 
nuist  have  been   notorious  and  visible  lo  all  wlo 
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Judicial  The  Iransaclion  bears  the  appearance,  if  not  of  a  formal  ar- 
tloHf  fhe  raignmenl  before  the  high  court  of  the  Sanhedrin,  at  least  of  a 
"■'"«•  solemn  and  regular  judicial  inquiry.  Yet  as  no  verdict  seems  to  have 
been  given,  notwithstanding  the  importance  evidently  attached  to 
the  affair,  it  may  be  supposed  either  that  the  full  authority  of  the 
Sanhedrin  was  yet  wanting,  or  that  they  dared  not,  on  such  insuf- 
ficient evidence,  condemn  with  severity  one  about  whom  the  po- 
Defcncc  of  pular  mind  was  at  least  divided.  The  defence  of  Jesus,  though  ap- 
jesus.  pQrcntly  not  given  at  full  length  by  the  evangelist,  was  of  a  nature 
to  startle  and  perplex  the  tribunal :  it  was  full  of  mysterious  in- 
timations, and  couched  in  language  which  it  is  difficult  lo  decide 
how  far  it  was  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  more  learned.  It  appeared 
at  once  lo  strike  at  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  com- 
mandment, and  at  the  same  time  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the 
actions  of  Jesus  and  those  of  God  (1).  On  the  Sabbath  the  beneficent 
works  of  the  Almighty  Father  are  continued  as  on  any  other  day; 
there  is  no  period  of  rest  (o  Him  whose  active  power  is  continually 
employed  in  upholding,  animating,  maintaining  in  its  uniform 
and  interrupted  course  the  universe  which  he  has  created.  The 
free  course  of  God's  blessing  knows  no  pause,  no  suspension  (2). 
It  is  far  from  improbable  that  the  healing  waters  of  Bethesda  oc- 
casionally showed  their  salutary  virtues  on  the  Sabbath,  and  might 
thus  be  an  acknowledged  instance  of  the  unremitting  benevolence 
of  the  Almighty.  In  the  same  manner  the  benevolence  of  Jesus 
disdained  to  be  confined  by  any  distinction  of  days-,  it  was  lo  flow 
forth  as  constant  and  unimpeded  as  the  Divine  bounty.  The  in- 
dignant court  heard  with  astonishment  this  aggravation  of  the  of- 
fence. Not  only  had  Jesus  assumed  the  power  of  dispensing  with 
the  law,  but  with  what  appeared  to  them  profane  and  impious 
boldness,  he  had  instituted  a  comparison  between  himself  and  the 
great  inetTable  Deity.  With  one  consent  they  determine  to  press 
with  greater  vehemence  the  capital  charge. 
Second de-  '^'^^  second  defence  of  Jesus  is  at  once  more  full  and  explicit, 
fence  of  and  more  alarming  to  (he  awe-struck  assembly.  It  amounted  to  an 
open  assumption  of  the  title  and  offices  of  the  Messiah,  the  Mes- 
siah in  the  person  of  the  commanding  and  fearless,  yet  still,  as  !hey 
supposed,  humble  Galilean,  who  stood  before  Iheir  tribunal.  It 
commenced  by  expanding  and  confirming  that  parallel,  which  had 
already  sunk  so  deep  into  their  minds.  The  Son  was  upon  earth,  as 
it  were,  a  representative  of  (he  power  and  mercy  of  the  invisible 
Father,  of  that  great  Being  who  had  never  been  comprehensible  to 

(l)John,  V.  16—47.  acknowledged  by  his  auditory.  "God,"   says 

(2)  It  the  sublime  maxim  which  was  admftted  Philo,  "  never  ce.nses  from  action,  but  as  it  is  the 

In  the  school  of  Alexandria   had   likewise  found  property  of  (ire  to  burn,  of  snow  to  chill,  so  to 

its  way  into  the  synagogues  of  Juda-j,  the  speech  act  (or  to  work),   is   the   iiialienabtc  function  of 

of  Jesus  (my   Father   worketh   hitherto,    and   I  the  Deity."  I>e  AUej.  lib.  ii, 
work),  in  its  first  clause   appealed  to   principles 
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Ihe  senses  of  man.  II  proceeded  lo  declare  his  divine  mission  and 
his  claim  lo  divine  honour,  his  investment  with  power,  not  only 
over  diseases  but  over  death  itself.  From  thence  it  passed  to  the 
acknowledged  offices  of  the  Messiah,  the  resurrection,  the  final 
judgment,  the  apportionment  of  everlasting  life.  All  these  re- 
cognised functions  of  the  Messiah  were  assigned  by  the  Father  to 
the  Son,  and  that  Son  appeared  in  his  person.  In  confirmation  of 
these  as  yet  unheard  of  pretensions,  Jesus  declared  that  his  right  to 
lionour  and  reverence  rested  not  on  his  own  assertion  alone.  He 
appealed  lo  the  testimony  which  had  been  publicly  borne  to  his 
character  by  John  Ihe  Baptist.  The  prophelic  authority  of  John 
had  been,  if  not  universally,  at  least  generally  recognised  5  it  had  so 
completely  sunk  into  the  popuk^r  belief,  that,  as  appears  in  a  sub- 
sequent incident,  the  multitude  would  have  resented  any  suspicion 
thrown  even  by  their  acknowledged  superiors  on  one  thus  esta- 
blished in  their  respect  and  veneration,  and  perhaps  further  en- 
deared by  the  persecution  which  he  was  now  siitTering  under  the 
unpopular  letrarch  of  Galilee.  He  appealed  to  a  more  decisive 
testimony,  the  public  miracles  which  he  had  wrought,  concerning 
which  the  rulers  seem  scarcely  yet  to  have  determined  on  their 
course,  whether  to  doubt,  to  deny,  or  to  ascribe  them  to  daemo- 
niacal  agency.  Finally  he  appealed  to  the  last  unanswerable  author- 
ity, the  sacred  writings,  which  they  held  in  such  devout  reverence  5 
and  distinctly  asserted  that  his  coming  had  been  prefigured  by  their 
great  lawgiver,  from  the  spirit  at  least,  if  not  from  the  express 
letter  of  whose  sacred  laws  they  were  departing,  in  rejecting  his 
claims  to  the  title  and  honours  of  the  Messiah.  There  is  an  air  of 
conscious  superiority  in  the  whole  of  this  address,  which  oc- 
casionally rises  to  the  vehemence  of  reproof,  to  solemn  expostula- 
tion, to  authoritative  admonition,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  impression  upon  a  court  accustomed  to  issue  their  judgments 
to  a  trembling  and  humiliated  auditory.  But  of  their  subsequent  Dinicuu 
proceedings  we  have  no  information,  whether  the  Sanhedrin  he-  ''thosun'.' 
sitated  or  feared  lo  proceed^  whether  they  were  divided  in  their  '"='''■'•'• 
opinions,  or  could  not  reckon  upon  the  support  of  the  people  • 
whether  they  doubled  their  own  competency  to  lake  so  strong  a 
measure  without  the  concurrence  or  sanction  of  the  Roman  gover- 
nor—at all  events  no  attempt  was  made  to  secure  the  person  of 
Jesus.  He  appears,  wilh  his  usual  caution,  to  have  retired  towards 
the  safer  province  of  Galilee,  where  the  Jewish  senate  possessed  no 
authority,  and  where  Herod,  much  less  under  the  pharisaic  in- 
fluence, would  not  think  it  necessary  to  support  the  injured  dignity 
of  the  Sanhedrin  in  Jerusalem  j  nor  whatever  his  political  appre- 
hensions, would  he  entertain  the  same  sensitive  terrors  of  a  re- 
former who  confined  his  views  lo  the  religious  improvement  of 
mankind. 
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Hostility      But  from  this  lime  commences  the  declared  hostility  of  the  pha- 
hlrisaic  risaic  party  against  Jesus.  Every  opportunity  is  seized  of  detecting 
p"ty.    him  in  some  further  violation  of  the  religious  statutes.  We  now 
^fowWrn' Perpetually  find  the  Pharisees  watching  his  footsteps,  and,  espe- 
'"}°     cially  on  the  Sabbath,  laying  hold  of  every  pretext  to  inflame  the 
popular  mind  against  his  neglect  or  open  defiance  of  their  obser- 
vances. Nor  was  their  jealous  vigilance  disappointed.  Jesus  calmly 
pursued  on  the  Sabbath,  as  on  every  other  day,  his  course  of 
benevolence.   A  second  and  a  third  time,  immediately  after  his 
public  arraignment,  that,  which  they  considered  the  inexpiable 
offence,  was  renewed,  and  justified  in  terms  which  were  still  more 
repugnant  to  their  inveterate  prejudices.  The  passover  was  scarcely 
ended,  and  with  his  disciples  he  was  probably  travelling  home- 
New  viou- wards,  when  the  first  of  these  incidents  occurred.  On  the  first  Sab- 
l°abb!th!'  bath  after  the  second  day  of  unleavened  bread,  the  disciples  passing 
through  a  field  of  corn,  and  being  hungry,  plucked  some  of  the 
ears  of  corn,  and  rubbing  them  in  their  hands,  eat  the  grain  (1). 
This,  according  to  Jewish  usage,  was  no  violation  of  the  laws  of 
property,  as  after  the  wave-offering  had  been  made  in  the  temple, 
the  harvest  was  considered  to  be  ripe  :  and  the  humane  regulation 
of  the  lawgiver  permitted  the  stranger,  who  was  passing  through  a 
remote  district,  thus  to  satisfy  his  immediate  wants.  But  it  was  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  act  directly  offended  against  another  of  the  mul- 
tifarious provisions  of  pharisaic  tradition.    The  vindication  of  his 
followers  by  their  master  took  still  higher  ground  :  it  not  merely 
adduced  the  example  of  David,  who  in  extreme  want  had  not 
scrupled,  in  open  violation  of  the  law,  to  take  the  shewbread,  which 
was  prohibited  to  all  but  the  priestly  order,  and  thus  placed  his 
humble  disciples  on  a  level  with  the  great  king,  whose  memory 
was  cherished  with  the  most  devout  reverence  and  pride-,  but 
distinctly  asserted  his  own  power  of  dispensing  with  that  which  was 
considered  the  eternal,  the  irreversible  commandment, — he  de- 
clared himself  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.   Rumours  of  this  dangerous 
Innovation  accompanied  him  into  Galilee.   Whether  some  of  the 
more  zealous  Pharisees  had  followed  him  during  his  journey,  or 
had  accidentally  returned  at  the  same  time  from  the  passover,  or 
whether  by  means  of  that  intimate  and  rapid  correspondence,  likely 
to  be  maintained  among  the  members  of  an  ambitious  and  spread- 
ing sect,  they  had  already  communicated  their  apprehensions  of 
danger  and  their  animosity  against  Jesus,  they  already  seem  to  have 
arrayed  against  him  in  all  parts  the  vigilance  and  enmity  of  their 
brethren.   It  was  in  the  public  synagogue  in  some  town  which  he 
entered  on  his  return  to  Galilee,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  assembly, 
that  a  man  with  a  withered  hand  recovered  the  strength  of  his  limb 

{l)Matt.  xii.  1—8.;  Mark,  ii.  23—28.;  Luke,  vi.   1—5. 
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al  the  commandment  of  Jesus  on  Ihe  Sabbath  day  (1).  And  the 
multitude,  instead  of  being  inflamed  by  the  zeal  of  the  Pharisees, 
appear  at  least  lo  have  been  unmoved  by  their  angry  remonstrances. 
They  heard  without  disapprobation,  if  they  did  not  openly  testify 
their  admiration,  both  of  ihe  power  and  goodness  of  Jesus;  and 
listened  lo  the  simple  argument  with  which  he  silenced  his  adver- 
saries, by  appealing  lo  their  own  practice  in  extricating  their  own 
property,  or  delivering  their  own  cattle  from  jeopardy,  on  the 
sacred  day  (2). 

The  discomfited  Pharisees  endeavoured  to  enlist  in  their  party 
the  followers,  perhaps  Ihe  magistracy  of  Herod,  and  to  organise  a 
formidable  opposition  lo  the  growing  influence  of  Jesus.    So  sue-  ^.•[^^"^^^^ . 
cessful  was  their  hostility,  that  Jesus  seems  to  have  thought  it    beyond 
prudent  to  withdraw  for  a  short  time  from  the  collision.  He  passed  Gaiike." 
towards  the  lake,  over  which  he  could  at  any  time  cross  into  the 
district  which  was  beyond  the  authority  bolh  of  Herod  and  of  the 
.Jewish  Sanhedrin  (3).    A  bark  attended  upon  him,  which  might 
transport  him  to  any  quarter  he  might  desire,  and  on  board  of  which 
he  seems  to  have  avoided  the  multitudes,  which  constantly  thronged 
around,  or  sealed  on  the  deck  addressed,  with  greater  convenience, 
the  crowding  hearers  who  lined  the  shores.    Yet  concealment,  or  Jemstc- 

"  tires  troiii 

at  least  less  frequent  publicity,  seems  now  to  have  been  his  ob-  pubuc 
ject  (4),  for  when  some  of  those  insane  persons,  the  dsemoniacs  as 
they  were  called,  openly  address  him  by  Ihe  title  of  Son  of  God, 
Jesus  enjoins  their  silence  (5),  as  though  he  were  yet  unwilling 
openly  to  assume  this  title,  which  was  fully  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
Messiah ;  and  which,  no  doubt,  was  already  ascribed  lo  him  by  the 
bolder  and  less  prudent  of  his  followers.  The  same  injunctions  of 
secrecy  were  addressed  to  others,  who  at  this  time  were  relieved  or 
cured  by  his  beneficent  power ;  so  that  one  evangelist  considers  that 
Ihe  cautious  and  unresisting  demeanour  of  Jesus,  thus  avoiding  all 
unnecessary  offence  or  irritation,  exemplified  that  characleristic  of 
theMessiah,  so  beautifully  described  by  Isaiah(6),  "Heshall  neither 
strive  nor  cry,  neither  shall  any  man  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets; 
a  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  smoking  flax  shall  he  not 
quench,  till  he  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory." 

This  persecution,  however,  continues  but  a  short  lime,  and  Je- Re  appear;. 
sus  appears  again  openly  in  Capernaum  and  its  neighbourhood.  '"„auur 
After  a  night  passed  in  solitary  retirement,  he  lakes  the  decided 
step  of  organising  his  followers,  selecting  and  solemnly  inaugura-  orgauis 
ting  a  certain  number  of  his  more  immediate  disciples,  who  were  to  \'"s'{oi- 
receive  an  authoritative  commission  to  disseminate  his  doctrines  (7).    ''"'^" 

(1)  Mat.  xii    9—14-;  Mark,  iii   I— 6.iLuke.  vi.  (4)  M.ilt.  xii.  16- 
«— «l.  (5/ M.-.rk,  iii.  11  — 12. 

(2)  Matt.  xii.  15,  21.;  Mark,  iii.  7—12.  (6)  Matt.  xii.  19,20. 

fS)  Mark,  iii.  7.  (7)  Mark,  iii.  13— 19  ;  l-uke,  vi.  12—19. 
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Hilherto  he  had  stood,  as  it  were,  alone  :  though  doubtless  some 
of  his  followers  had  attended  upon  him  with  greater  zeal  and  as- 
siduity than  others,  yet  he  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  the  head 
of  a  regular  and  disciplined  community.  The  twelve  apostles, 
whether  selected  with  that  view,  could  not  but  call  to  mind  the 
number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Of  the  earlier  lives  of  these  humble 
men  little  can  be  gathered  beyond  the  usual  avocations  of  some 
among  them ;  and  even  tradition,  for  once,  preserves  a  modest  and 
almost  total  silence.  They  were  of  the  lower,  though  perhaps  not 
quite  the  lowest,  class  of  Galilean  peasants.  What  previous  educa- 
tion they  had  received  we  can  scarcely  conjecture  5  though  almost 
all  the  Jews  appear  to  have  received  some  kind  of  instruction  in  the 
^Th«^^  history,  the  religion,  and  the  traditions  of  the  nation.  First  among 
apostles,  the  twelve  appears  Simon,  to  whom  Jesus,  in  allusion  to  the  firm- 
ness of  character  which  he  was  hereafter  to  exhibit,  gave  a  name, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  inlerpreled  a  name  by  which  he  was  already 
known,  Cephas  (1),  the  Rock^  and  declared  that  his  new  religious 
community  was  to  rest  on  a  foundation  as  solid  as  that  name  seemed 
to  signify.  Andrew  his  brother  is  usually  associated  with  Peter. 
James  and  John  (2)  received  the  remarkable  name  of  Boanerges,  the 
Sons  of  Thunder,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  exact  force  ^  for 
those  who  bore  it  do  not  appear  remarkable  among  their  brethren, 
either  for  energy  or  vehemence  :  the  peculiar  gentleness  of  the  lat- 
ter, both  in  character  and  in  the  style  of  his  writings,  would  lead  us 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  interpretation  generally  assigned  to 
the  appellation.  The  two  former  were  natives  of  one  town,  Beth- 
saida,  the  latter,  either  of  Bethsaida  or  Capernaum,  and  obtained 
their  livelihood  as  fishermen  on  the  lake  of  Gennesarelh,  the  waters 
of  which  were  extraordinarily  prolific  in  fish  of  many  kinds.  Mat- 
thew or  Levi,  as  it  has  been  said,  was  a  publican.  Philip  was 
likewise  of  Bethsaida;  Bartholomew,  the  son  of  Tolmai  or  Ptolemy, 
is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  same  with  Nathaniel,  and 
was  distinguished,  before  his  knowledge  of  Jesus,  by  (he  blame- 
lessness  of  his  character,  and,  from  the  respect  in  which  he  was 
held,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  of  higher  reputation  as  of  a 
better  inslructed  class.  Thomas  or  Didymus,  (for  the  Syriac  and 
Greek  words  have  the  same  signification,)  a  twin,  is  remarkable  in 
the  subsequent  history  for  his  coolness  and  reflecting  temper  of 
mind.  Lebbeus,  or  Thaddeus,  or  Judas,  the  brother  of  James,  arc 
doubtless  the  same  persons;  Judas  in  Syriac  is  Thaddai.  Whether 

(1)  The  equivocal  meaning  of  the  word  was,  a  tradition  of  his  being  olive  at  a  late  period  in 
no  doubt,  evident  in  the  original  Aramaic  dia-  the  fust  century,  that  the  fact  can  scarcely  be 
lect,  spoken  in  Galilee.  The  French  alone,  of  doubted.  Jerome  may  perhaps  have  overstrained 
modern  languages,  exactly  retains  it.  "  Vous  the  tradition  "  ut  autem  sciamus  Johanncn  turn 
^tes  Pierre,  et  sur  cette  pierre."  The  narrative  fuisse  puerum,  cum  a  Jesu  elcctus  est,  manifes- 
of  St.  John  ascribes  the  giving  this  appellative  tissime  docent  ccclesiastica' historia;,  quod  usque 
to  an  earlier  period.   Sec  supra,  p.  85.  ad  Trajani  vixerit   iniperium."     lliernnym,  in 

(2)  John   must   have    been  extremely   joung      lourn.i    1. 
Avhen  chosen  as  an  aposllr,  there  is  so  constani 
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Lcbbaios  is  derived  from  the  lown  of  Lebba,  on  the  sea-coast  of 
Galilee,  or  from  a  word  denoting  Ihe  heart,  and  therefore  almost 
synonymous  with  Thaddai,  which  is  interpreted  the  breast,  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  James,  the  son  of  Cleophas  or  Alpheus,  con- 
cerning whom  and  his  relationship  to  Jesus  there  has  been  much 
dispute.  His  father  Cleophas  was  married  to  another  Mary,  sister 
of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  to  whom  he  would  therefore  be 
cousin-German.  But  whetlier  he  is  the  same  with  the  James,  who 
in  other  places  is  named  ihe  brother  of  the  Lord,  the  term  of  bro- 
ther by  Jewish  usage,  according  to  one  opinion,  comprehending 
these  closer  lies  of  kindred;  and  whether  either  of  these  two,  or 
which,  was  the  James  who  presided  over  the  Christian  community 
in  Jerusalem,  and  whose  cruel  death  is  described  by  Josephus,  must 
remain  among  those  questions  on  which  we  can  scarcely  expect 
further  information,  and  cannot  therefore  decide  with  certainty. 
Simon  the  Canaanite  was  so  called,  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  from 
the  town  of  Gana,  still  less  from  his  Canaanilish  descent,  but  from 
a  Hebrew  word  meaning  a  zealot,  to  which  fanatical  and  dangerous 
body  this  apostle  had  probably  belonged,  before  he  joined  the  more 
peaceful  disciples  of  Jesus.  The  last  was  Judas  Iscariot,  perhaps  so 
named  from  a  small  village  named  Iscara,  or  more  probably  Carioth, 
a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.        -4 

It  was  after  the  regular  inauguration  of  the  twelve  in  their  apos- 
tolic office,  that,  according  to  St.  Luke,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
was  delivered,  or  some  second  outline  of  Christian  morals  repeated 
in  nearly  similar  terms.  Immediately  after,  as  Jesus  returned  to  Hcaiing 
Capernaum,  a  cure  was  wrought,  both  from  its  circumstances  and  ^^^^^'^^ 
its  probable  influence  on  the  situation  of  Jesus,  highly  worthy  of  "o"'*  «« 
remark  (1).  It  was  in  favour  of  a  centurion,  a  mihtary  olUcer  of 
Galilean  descent,  probably  in  the  service  of  Herod,  and  a  proselyte 
to  Judaism,  for  he  could  scarcely  have  built  a  synagogue  for  Jewish 
worship,  unless  a  convert  to  the  religion.  (2).  This  man  was  held 
in  such  high  estimation  that  the  Jewish  elders  of  the  city,  likewise  it 
should  seem  not  unfavourably  disposed  towards  Jesus,  interceded  in 
his  behalf.  The  man  himself  appears  to  have  held  the  new  teacher 
in  such  profound  reverence,  that  in  his  humility  he  did  not  think 
his  house  worthy  of  so  illustrious  a  guest,  and  expressed  his  confi- 
dence that  a  word  from  him  would  be  as  effective,  even  uttered  at 
a  distance,  as  the  orders  that  he  was  accustomed  to  issue  to  his 
soldiery.  Jesus  not  only  complied  with  his  request  by  restoring  his 
servant  to  health,  but  took  the  opportunity  of  declaring  that  many 
Gentiles,  from  the  most  remote  quarters,  would  be  admitted  within 
the  pale  of  the  new  religion,  to  the  exclusion  of  many  who  had  no 

(1)  St.  Mallhew  as  well  as  St.  Luke  places  this 
furu  as   iininedialclv  followinr;  the   Sermon  on         i'i)  Matl.viii.  5— 13  ;  Luke,  vii.  1—10. 
the  Mount.  .  n 
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title  but  IheJr  descent  from  Abraham.  Still  there  was  nothing,  at 
least  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  declaration,  directly  contrary  to  the 
established  opinions  ;  for  at  least  the  more  liberal  Jews  were  not 
unwilling  to  entertain  the  splendid  ambition  of  becoming  the  reli- 
gious instructors  of  the  world,  provided  the  world  did  homage  to 
the  excellence  and  divine  institution  of  the  Law  ;  and  at  all  times  the 
Gentiles,  by  becoming  Jews,  either  as  proselytes  of  the  gate,  if  not 
proselytes  by  circumcision,  might  share  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  the 
privileges  of  the  chosen  people.  This  incident  was  likewise  of  im- 
portance as  still  further  strengthening  the  interest  of  Jesus  with  the 
ruling  authorities  and  with  another  powerful  officer  in  the  town  of 
Capernaum.  A  more  extraordinary  transaction  followed.  As  yet 
Jesus  had  claimed  authority  over  the  most  distressing  and  obstinate 
maladies,  he  now  appeared  invested  with  power  over  death  itself. 
the'wf-  ^s  h6  entered  the  town  ofNain,  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles 
.low's  son.  from  Capernaum,  he  met  a  funeral  procession,  accompanied  with 
circumstances  of  extreme  distress.  11  was  a  youth,  the  only  son  of  a 
widow,  who  was  borne  out  to  burial;  so  great  was  the  calamity  that 
it  had  excited  the  general  interest  of  the  inhabitants.  Jesus  raises  the 
youth  from  his  bier,  and  restores  him  to  the  destitute  mother  (1). 

The  fame  of  this  unprecedented  miracle  was  propagated  with  the 
utmost  rapidity  through  the  country ;  and  still  vague,  yet  deepen- 
ing, rumours  that  a  prophet  had  appeared  ;  that  the  great  event 
which  held  the  whole  nation  in  suspense  was  on  the  instant  of  fulfil- 
ment, spread  throughout  the  whole  province.  It  even  reached  the 
remote  fortress  of  Machaerus,  in  which  John  was  still  closely 
guarded,  though  it  seems  the  free  access  of  his  followers  was  not 
"J^^^'^s^"*^  prohibited  (2).  John  commissioned  two  of  his  disciples  to  inquire 
Baptist,  into  the  truth  of  these  wonderful  reports,  and  to  demand  of  Jesus 
himself,  whether  he  was  the  expected  Messiah,  But  what  was  the 
design  of  John  in  this  message  to  Jesus  ?  The  question  is  not  without 
difficulty.  Was  it  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  doubts,  or  those  of 
his  followers  (3)  ?  Was  it  that,  in  apprehension  of  his  approaching 
death,  he  would  consign  his  disciples  to  the  care  of  a  still  greater 
instructor?  Was  it  that  he  might  attach  them  before  his  death  to 
Jesus,  and  familiarise  them  with  conduct,  in  some  respects,  so  op- 
posite to  his  own  Esseniam,  if  not  Pharisaic,  habits?  He  might 
foresee  the  advantage  that  would  be  taken  by  the  more  ascetic  to 
alienate  his  followers  from  Jesus,  as  a  teacher  who  fell  far  below 
the  austerity  of  their  own  ;  and  who,  accessible  to  all,  held  in  no 
respect  those  minute  observances  which  the  usage  of  the  stricter 
Jews,  and  the  example  of  their  master,  had  arrayed  in  indispensa- 
ble sanctity.  Or  was  it  that  John  himself,  having  languished  for 
nearly  a  year  in  his  remote  prison,  began  to  be  impatient  for  the 

(1)  Luke,  vii    11—18.  (3)  \Vliitl)y,  Doddridsc,  in  loc. 

(2)  Matt.  xi.  2,  30.;  Luke,  vii.  17—35. 
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commencement  of  that  splendid  epoch  (1),  of  which  the  whole  na- 
tion, even  the  apostles  of  Jesus,  both  before  and  after  the  resurrec- 
tion, had  by  no  means  abandoned  their  glorious,  worldly,  and 
Jewish  notions?  Was  John,  like  the  rest  of  tlie  people,  not  yet 
exalted  above  those  hopes  which  were  inseparable  from  the  natio- 
nal mind?  If  he  is  the  king,  why  does  he  hesitate  to  assume  his 
kingdom?  If  the  Deliverer,  why  so  tardy  to  commence  the  dehve- 
rance?  "If  thou  art  indeed  the  Messiah  (such  may  appear  to  have 
been  the  purport  of  the  Baptist's  message ),  proclaim  thyself  at  once ; 
assume  thy  state  ;  array  thyself  in  majesty  ]  discomfit  (he  enemies  of 
holiness  and  of  God  !  My  prison  doors  will  at  once  burst  open  ;  my 
trembling  persecutors  will  cease  from  their  oppressions,  Herod 
himself  will  yield  up  his  usurped  authority;  and  even  the  power  of 
Rome  will  cease  to  afflict  the  redeemed  people  of  the  Almighty  ?" 
What,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  answer  of  Jesus?  It  harmonises  in 
a  remarkable  manner  with  this  latter  view.  It  declares  at  once,  and# 
to  the  disappointment  of  these  temporal  hopes,  the  purely  moral  and 
religious  nature  of  the  dominion  to  be  established  by  the  Messiah. 
He  was  found  displaying  manifest  signs  of  more  than  human  power, 
and  to  these  peaceful  signs  he  appeals  as  the  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  commencement  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  the  rehef  of  diseases, 
the  cessation  of  sorrows,  the  restoration  of  their  lost  or  decayed  sen- 
ses to  the  deaf  or  blind,  the  equal  admission  of  the  lowest  orders  to 
the  same  religious  privileges  with  those  more  especially  favoured  by 
God.  The  remarkable  words  are  added,  "Blessed  is  he  that  shall 
not  be  offended  in  me  ;  "  he  that  shall  not  consider  irreconcileable 
with  the  splendid  promises  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  my  lowly 
condition,  my  calm  and  unassuming  course  of  mercy  and  love  to 
mankind,  my  total  disregard  of  worldly  honours,  my  refusal  to  place 
myself  at  the  head  of  the  people  as  a  temporal  ruler.  Violent  men, 
more  especially  during  the  disturbed  and  excited  period  since  the 
appearance  of  John  the  Baptist,  would  urge  on  a  kingdom  of  vio- 
lence. How  truly  Ihe  character  of  the  times  is  thus  described,  is 
apparent  from  the  single  fact,  that  shortly  afterwards  the  people 
would  have  seized  Jesus  himself  and  forced  him  to  assume  the  royal 
title,  if  he  had  not  withdrawn  himself  from  his  dangerous  adherents. 
This  last  expression,  however,  occurs  in  the  subsequent  discourse 
of  Jesus,  after  his  disciples  had  departed,  when  in  those  striking 
images  he  spoke  of  the  former  concourse  of  the  people  to  the  Bap- 
tist, and  justified  it  by  the  assertion  of  his  prophetic  character.  It 
was  no  idle  object  which  led  them  into  the  wilderness,  to  see,  as  it 
were,  "  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind  ; "  nor  to  behold  any  rich  or 
luxurious  object — for  such  they  would  have  gone  to  the  courts  of 
their  sovereigns.  Still  he  declares  the  meanest  of  his  own  disciples 

(|)  Hammond  inclines   lo   this  view,  as  does  Joilin ;   Discourses  on  the  Truth  of  ihc  Christian 
neiigion. 
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to  have  attained  some  moral  superiority,  some  knowledge,  probably, 
of  the  realnalurc  of  the  new  religion,  and  the  character  and  designs 
of  the  Messiah,  which  had  never  been  possessed  by  Jolin.  With  his 
usual  rapidity  of  transition,  Jesus  passes  at  once  to  his  moral  in- 
struction, and  vividly  shows,  that  whether  severe  or  gentle,  whether 
more  ascetic  or  more  popular,  the  teachers  of  a  holier  faith  had 
been  equally  unacceptable.  The  general  multitude  of  the  Jews  had 
rejected  botti  the  austerer  Baptist,  and  hiniself  though  of  so  much 
more  benign  and  engaging  demeanour.  The  whole  discourse  ends 
with  the  significant  words,  "My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is 
light." 
coutiast  Nothing,  indeed,  could  offer  a  more  striking  contrast  to  the  se- 
iZTsZ'nd  eluded  and  eremitical  life  of  John,  than  the  easy  and  accessible  man- 

jobnihe  ner  with  which  Jesus  minsled  witli  all  classes,  even  with  his  bit- 
Baptist.  -  ' 

(erest  opponents,  the  Pharisees.  He  accepts  the  invitation  of  one  of 

^these,  and  enters  into  his  house  to  partake  of  refreshment  (1).  Here 
a  woman  of  dissolute  life  found  her  way  into  the  chamber  where  the 
feast  was  held ;  she  sate  at  his  feet,  anointing  him,  according  to 
Eastern  usage,  with  a  costly  unguent,  which  was  contained  in  a  box 
of  alabaster  5  she  wept  bitterly,  and  with  her  long  locks  wiped  away 
the  falling  tears.  The  Pharisees,  who  shrunk  not  only  from  the 
contact,  but  even  from  the  approach,  of  all  whom  they  considered 
physically  or  morally  unclean,  could  only  attribute  the  conduct  of 
Jesus  to  his  ignorance  of  her  real  character.  The  reply  of  Jesus  inti- 
mates that  his  religion  \Yas  intended  to  reform  and  purify  the  worst, 
and  tliat  some  of  his  most  sincere  and  ardent  believers  might  pro- 
ceed from  those  very  outcasts  of  society  from  whom  pharisaic  rigour 
shrunk  with  abhorrence. 

After  this  Jesus  appears  to  have  made  another  circuit  through  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Galilee.  On  his  return  to  Capernaum,  instiga- 
ted, perhaps,  by  his  adversaries,  some  of  his  relatives  appear  to  have 
believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that  he  was  out  of  his  senses  5  and, 
therefore,  attempted  to  secure  his  person.  This  scheme  failing,  the 
Pharisaic  party,  who  had  been  deputed,  it  should  seem,  from  Jeru- 
salem to  watch  his  conduct,  endeavour  to  avail  themselves  of  that 
great  principle  of  Jewish  superstition,  the  belief  in  the  power  of  evil 
spirits,  to  invalidate  his  growing  authority  (2).  On  the  occasion  of 
the  cure  of  one  of  those  lunatics,  usually  called  deemoniacs  (3),  who 

(1)  Luke,  vii.  36—50.   I.uke,  xi.  14 — 26.  people  fancy  llieinselves  witches,  so  the  belief  in 

(2;  Matt.  xii.  22 — 45.;  Mark,  iii.  19 — 30-  possession    made   men    of    distempered    minds 

(3j  I  have  no  scruple  in  avowing  my  opinion  fancy  themselves   possessed.    The  present  case, 

on   the  subject  of  the  da;n»oniaes  to  bo  that  of  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  one  rather   of  infir- 

Joseph  Mcde,  Lardncr,  Dr.  Mead,  Paley,  and  all  uiity  than  lunacy  :  the  afflicled  person  was  blind 

the   learned   modern  writers.     It   was  a  kind  of  and  dumb;  bul  such  cases  were  equally  ascribed 

insanity,   not  unbkely  to  be  prevalent  among  a  to  malignant   spirits.     There  is  one  very  strong 

people   peculiarly  suliject  to  leprosy  and  other  reason,  which   I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 

cutaneous  diseases;  and  nothing  was  more  j)ro-  urged  with  sufiicient  force,  but  which  may  h.'ive 

bable  than  that  lunacy  shoidd  take  the  turn  and  contributed  to  induce  Jesus  to  adopt  Ihc  current 

speak  the  language  of  the  prevailing  superstition  language   on   this  point.  The  disbelief  in  these 

nf  the  times.    As  the  bilit<  in   witchcraft   made  ""jiiritual  inducncc  was  one  of  the  characteristic 
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wa^  bolh  dumb  and  blind,  Ihey  accused  him  of  unlawful  dealings 
will)  Ihc  spirits  of  evil.  It  was  by  a  magic  inllucnce  oblained  by  a  i».,.mo 
secret  contract  with  Beelzebub,  the  chief  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  "'""• 
or  by  secretly  invoking  his  all-powerful  name,  that  he  reduced  the 
subordinate  da3mons  to  obedience.  The  answer  of  Jesus  struck  them 
with  confusion.  Evil  spirits,  according  to  their  own  creed,  took 
delight  in  the  miseries  and  crimes  of  men  5  his  acts  were  those  of  the 
purest  benevolence :  how  gross  the  inconsistency  to  suppose  that 
malignant  spirits  would  thus  lend  themselves  to  the  cause  of  human 
happiness  and  virtue.  Another  more  personal  argument  still  farther 
confounded  his  adversaries.  The  Pharisees  were  professed  exor- 
cists (1)  ]  if,  then,  exorcism,  or  the  ejection  of  these  evil  spirits,  ne- 
cessarily implied  unlawful  dealings  with  the  world  of  darkness,  they 
were  as  open  to  the  charge  as  he  whom  they  accused.  They  had, 
therefore,  the  alternative  of  renouncing  their  own  pretensions,  or  of 
admitting  that  those  of  Jesus  were  to  be  judged  on  other  principles. 
It  was,  then,  blasphemy  against  the  spirit  of  God  to  ascribe  acts 
which  bore  the  manifest  impress  of  the  divine  goodness  in  their 
essentially  beneficent  character,  to  any  other  source  but  the  Father 
of  Mercies;  it  was  an  offence  which  argued  such  total  obtuseness  of 
moral  perception,  such  utter  incapacity  of  feeling  or  comprehend- 
ing the  beauty  either  of  the  conduct  or  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  as  to 
leave  no  hope  that  they  would  ever  be  reclaimed  from  their  ranco- 
rous hostility  to  his  religion,  or  be  qualified  for  admission  into  the 
pale  and  to  the  benefits  of  the  new  faith. 

The  discomfited  pharisees  now  demand  a  more  public  and  unde-  phnrisees 
niable  sign  of  his  Messiahship  (2),  which  alone  could  justify  the  '^""s^en'^" 
lofty  tone  assumed  by  Jesus.  A  second  time  Jesus  obscurely  alludes 
to  the  one  great  future  sign  of  the  new  faith — his  resurrection  ;  and, 
refusing  further  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  he  reverts,  in  language  of 
more  than  usual  energy,  to  the  incapacity  of  the  age  and  nation  to 
discern  the  real  and  intrinsic  superiority  of  his  religion. 

The  followers  of  Jesus  had  now  been  organised  into  a  regular 
sect  or  party.  Another  incident  distinctly  showed  that  he  no  longer 

tenets  of  the  unpopular  sect  of  Ihe  sadclucees.   A  ancient  and  common  form  of  superstition.    The 

departure   from  the   common  language,    or   the  later   anti-Christian  writers  among  the  Jews  at- 

endeavour    to    correct     this     inveterate     error,  tribute  the  power  of  Jesus   over  evil   spirits   to 

would  have  raised  an  immediate  outcry  against  his   having    obtained  the  secret,   and  dared  to 

him  from  his  watchful  and  malignant  adversaries,  utter  the  ineffable  name,    "the  Sem-ham-phor- 

as  an  unbelieving  sadducee.    Josephus  mentions  ash."    To  this  name  wonderful  powers  over  the 

a  certain  herb  which  had  the  power  of  expelling  whole   invisible    world    are  attributed   by   the 

d;emons,  a  fact  which  intimates  that   it   was   a  Jewish    Alexandrian    writers,     Arlapanus     and 

bodily  disease.  Kuinocl,  in  Matt.  iv.   24.,  refers  Ezekiel,  the  tragedian;  and  it  is  not  impossible 

to  the  latter  fact,  shows  that  in   Greek  authors,  that  the  more  superstitious   pharisees   -nay   have 

especially  Hippocrates,  madness  and  dx-moniacal  hoped  to  reduce  Jesus  to  the  dilemma   either   of 

possession  are  the  same;  and  quotes  the  various  confessing   that   he   invoked    the   name   of  the 

passages  in  the  New   Testament  where  the  same  prince  of  the  d;emons,  or  secretly  uttered  that, 

l-inguage   is   evidently    held ;   as,   among  many  which  it  was  still  more  crimiual  to  make  use  of 

others,  John,  x.  20.;  Malt.  xvii.  15.;  Mark,  v.  15.  for  such  a  purpose,  the  mysterious  and  unspeak- 

l  have  again  the  satisfaction  of  finding  myself  to  able  Tetragrammatnn.   See  Eisenmenger,  i.  154. 

have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  Neander.  According  to  Josephus  the  art  of  exorcism  des- 

(1)  The  rebuking  subordinate  daemons,  by  the  ccnded  from  king  Solomon.  Antiq.  viii.  2. 

invoeation  of  a  more  powerful  name,  is  a  very  (2)  Matt.  xii.  38—45. 


sj^n. 
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Stood  alone  ^  even  the  social  duties,  which  up  to  this  time  he  had,  no 
doubt,  discharged  with  the  utmost  affection,  were  to  give  place  to 
Conduct  the  sublimer  objects  of  his  mission.  While  he  sate  encircled  by  the 
"hlsreia-"  multitude  of  his  disciples,  tidings  were  brought  that  his  mother  and 
lives,     iiis  brethren  desired  to  approach  him  (1).  But  Jesus  refused  to  break 
off  his  occupation  •,  he  declared  himself  connected  by  a  closer  tie 
even  than  that  of  blood,  with  the  great  moral  family  of  which  he 
was  to  be  the  parent,  and  with  which  he  was  to  stand  in  the  most 
intimate  relation.  He  was  the  chief  of  a  fraternity  not  connected  by 
common  descent  or  consanguinity,  but  by  a  purely  moral  and  reli- 
gious bond  ;  not  by  any  national  or  local  union,  but  bound  together 
by  the  one  strong  but  indivisible  link  of  their  common  faith.  On 
the  increase,  the  future  prospects,  the  final  destiny  of  this  commu- 
nity, his  discourses  now  dwell,   with  frequent  but  obscure  allu- 
sions (2).  His  language  more  constantly  assumes  the  form  of  para- 
Parabies.  ^Ic.   Nor  was  this  merely  in  compliance  with  the  genius  of  an 
Eastern  people,  in  order  to  convey  his  instruction  in  a  form  more 
attractive,  anl  therefore  both  more  immediately  and  more  perma- 
nently impressive  •,  or  by  awakening  the  imagination,  to  stamp  his 
doctrines  more  deeply  on  the  memory,  and  to  incorporate  them  with 
the  feelings.   These  short  and   lively  apologues  were  admirably 
adapted  to  suggest  the  first  rudiments  of  truths  which  it  was  not 
expedient  openly  to  announce.  Though  some  of  the  parables  have 
a  purely  moral  purport,  the  greater  part  delivered  at  this  period 
bear  a  more  or  less  covert  relation  to  the  character  and  growth  of 
the  new  religion  ^  a  subject  which,  avowed  without  disguise,  would 
have  revolted  the  popular  mind,  and  clashed  too  directly  with  their 
inveterate  nationality.  Yet  these  splendid,  though  obscure,  antici- 
pations singularly  contrast  with  occasional  allusions  to  his  own  per- 
sonal destitution,  "  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head  (3)". 
For  with  the  growth  and  organisation  of  his  followers  he  seems  fully 
aware  that  his  dangers  increase;  he   now  frequently  changes  his 
place,  passes  from  one  side  of  the  lake  to  the  other,  and  even  en- 
deavours to  throw  a  temporary  concealment  over  some  of  his  most 
extraordinary  miracles.  During  one  of  these  expeditions  across  the 
lake,  he  is  in  danger  from  one  of  those  sudden  and  violent  tem- 
pests which  often  disturb  inland  seas,  particularly  in  mountainous 
Rebukes  dlstrlcts.  He  rebukes  the  storm  and  it  ceases.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  storm.  [\^q  jgke,  in  the  district  of  Gadara,  occurs  the  remarkable  scene  of 
Destruc-   ^^^  dsBmoniacs  among  the  tombs,  and  the  herd  of  swine  ;  the  only 
tion  of  the  act  in  the  whole  life  of  Jesus  in  the  least  repugnant  to  the  uniform 
gentleness  of  his  disposition,  which  would  shrink  from  the  unneces- 

(1)  Matt.  xii.  46— 49.;  Mark,  iii.  31— 35.  (3)  Matt.  viii.    18—27.;   Mark,   iv.    35_4|.; 

(2)  Malt.  xiii.;Mark,   iv.   1 — 34.;  Luke,  viii.     Lnke,  viii.  22— 25. 
1—18. 
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Siiry  deslruction  even  of  the  meanest  and  most  loathsome  animals  (1). 
On  his  return  from  this  expedition  to  Capernaum  took  place  the 
healing  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  the  blood,  and  the  raising  of 
Jairus's  daughter  (2).  Concerning  the  latter,  as  likewise  concerning 
the  relief  of  two  blind  men  (3),  he  gives  the  strongest  injunctions  of 
secrecy,  which,  nevertheless,  the  active  zeal  of  his  partisans  seems 
by  no  means  to  have  regarded. 

But  a  more  decisive  step  was  now  taken  than  the  organisation  of  The  apos- 
the  new  religious  community.  The  twelve  apostles  were  sent  out  to  *'^^„7"* 
disseminate  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  throughout  (he  whole  of  Gali- 
lee (4).  They  were  invested  with  the  power  of  healing  diseases  5  with 
cautious  deference  to  Jewish  feeling,  they  were  forbidden  to  proceed 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  Holy  Land,  cither  among  the  Gentiles  or 
the  heretical  Samaritans  5  they  were  to  depend  on  the  hospitality  of 
those  whom  they  might  address  for  their  subsistence  ;  and  he  dis- 
tinctly anticipates  the  enmity  which  they  would  perpetually  encoun- 
ter, and  the  dissension  which  would  be  caused,  even  in  the  bosom  of 
families,  by  the  appearance  of  men  thus  acting  on  a  commission  un- 
precedented and  unrecognised  by  the  religious  authorities  of  the  na- 
tion, yet  whose  doctrines  were  of  such  intrinsic  beauty,  and  so  full 
of  exciting  promise. 

It  was  most  likely  this  open  proclamation,  as  it  were,  of  the  rise  conductot 
of  a  new  and  organised  community  ;  and  the  greater  publicity  which    """"^ 
this  simultaneous  appearance  of  two  of  its  delegates  in  thedilferent 
towns  of  Galilee  could  not  but  give  to  the  growing  influence  of  Je- 
sus, that  first  attracted  the  notice  of  the  government.  Up  to  this 
period  Jesus,  as  a  remarkable  individual,  must  have  been  well 
known  by  general  report  5  by  this  measure  he  stood  in  a  very  diffe- 
rent character,  as  the  chief  of  a  numerous  fraternity.  There  were 
other  reasons,  at  this  critical  period,  (0  excite  the  apprehensions  and 
jealousy  of  Herod.  During  the  short  interval  between  the  visit  of 
John's  disciples  to  Jesus  and  the  present  time,  the  Tetrarch  had  at 
length,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  perpetrated  the  murder  of  the  1,^3,1,  „( 
Baptist.  Whether  his  reluctance  to  shed  unnecessary  blood,  or  his  ^^^"■^^'' 
prudence,  had  as  yet  shrunk  from  this  crime,  the  condemnation  of 
her  marriage  could  not  but  rankle  in  the  heart  of  the  wife.  The  de- 
sire of  revenge  would  be  strengthened  by  a  feeling  of  insecurity, 
and  an  apprehension  of  the  precariousness  of  an  union,  declared,  on 
such  revered  authority,  null  and  void.  As  long  as  this  stern  and 
respected  censor  lived,  her  influence  over  her  husband,  the  bond  of 
marriage  itself,  might,  in  an  hour  of  passion  or  remorse,  be  dissol- 

(1)  The  moral   difficulty  of   this   transaction  driving  the  herd   of  swine  down    the  precipice 

has  always  appeared  to  me  greater   than   that  of  was  the  last  paroxysm  in  which   their    insanity 

reconciling  it  with   the   more    rational   view   of  exhausted  itself.   Malt.  viii.  28 — 34.;  Mark,  v.  i 

d.xiiioniacism.  Both  are  much  diminished,  if  not  — 20-;  Luke,  viii.  26 — 39. 
entirely  removed,  hy  the  theory  of  Kuinuei,  who  (2)  Luke,  viii.  40— 5ti. 
attributes  to  the  lunatics  the  whole  of  the  con-  (3)  Matt.  xx.  27—31. 

versation  with  .Jesus,   and  supposes  thai   ihi-ir         (4)  Matt,  x.;  Mark,  vi,  7— 13;  I.uke,  ix,  I— G. 
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ved.  The  common  crime  would  cement  slill  closer,  perhaps  for 
ever,  their  common  interests.  The  artifices  of  Herodias,  who  did 
not  scruple  to  make  use  of  the  beauty  and  grace  of  her  daughter  to 
compass  her  end,  had  extorted  from  the  reluctant  king,  in  the  hour 
of  festive  carelessness— the  celebration  of  Herod's  birthday — the 
royal  promise,  which,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  was  equally 
irrevocable  (1).  The  head  of  John  the  Baptist  was  the  reward  for 
the  dancing  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias  (2).  Whether  the  mind  of 
Herod,  like  that  of  his  father  (3),  was  disordered  by  his  crime,  and 
the  disgrace  and  discomfiture  of  his  arms  contributed  to  his  moody 
terrors  ^  or  whether  some  popular  rumour  of  the  re-appearance  of 
John,  and  that  Jesus  was  the  murdered  prophet  restored  to  life,  had 
obtained  currency  •,  indications  of  hostility  from  the  government 
seem  to  have  put  Jesus  upon  his  guard  (4).  For  no  sooner  had  he 
been  rejoined  by  the  Apostles,  than  he  withdrew  into  the  desert 
country  about  Belhsaida,  with  the  prudence  which  he  now  thought 
fit  to  assume,  avoiding  any  sudden  collision  with  the  desperation  or 
the  capricious  violence  of  the  Tetrarch. 
jcsuswith-  But  he  now  filled  too  important  a  place  in  the  public  mind  to 
from  Ga.  Femaiu  concealed  so  near  his  customary  residence,  and  the  scene  of 
'"^'^*  his  extraordinary  actions.  The  multitude  thronged  forth  to  trace 
his  footsteps,  so  that  five  thousand  persons  had  pre-occupied  the 
place  of  his  retreat  5  and  so  completely  were  they  possessed  by  pro- 
found religious  enthusiasm,  as  entirely  to  have  forgotten  the  ditli- 
Themuiti-culty  of  obtaining  provisions  in  that  desolate  region.  The  manner 
in'the^de-  iH  which  their  wants  were  preternaturally  supplied,  and  the  whole 
**"•  assemblage  fed  by  five  loaves  and  two  small  fishes,  wound  up  at 
once  the  rising  enthusiasm  to  the  highest  pitch.  It  could  not  but 
call  to  the  mind  of  the  multitude  the  memorable  event  in  their  an- 
nals, the  feeding  the  whole  nation  in  the  desert  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  manna  (5).  Jesus  then  would  no  longer  confine  himself 
to  those  private  and  more  unimposing  acts  of  beneficence,  of  which 
the  actual  advantage  was  limited  to  a  single  object,  and  the  ocular 
evidence  of  the  fact  to  but  few  witnesses.  Here  was  a  sign  per- 
formed in  the  presence  of  many  thousands,  who  had  actually  par- 
ticipated in  the  miraculous  food.  This  then,  they  supposed,  could 
not  but  be  the  long-desired  commencement  of  his  more  public, 
more  national,  career.  Behold  a  second  Moses !  behold  a  Leader  of 
the  people,  under  whom  they  could  never  be  afflicted  with  want ! 
behold  at  length  the  Prophet,  under  whose  government  the  people 

(1)  Matt.  xiv.  I — 12.;  Mark,  vi.  14—29  ;  Luke,  (3)  According  to  Josepbus  the  Jews  ascribed 
ix.  7—9.  Ibe  discomfiture  of  Herod's  army  by  Aretas,  king 

(2)  Josepbus   places  the  scene  of  this  event  in  of  Arabia,  to  the  wrath  of  Heaven  for  the  murder 
Macha^rus.    Macknigbt  would  remove  the  prison  of  John. 

of  John  to  Tiberias.  Bui  the  circumstances  of  the  (4)    Malt,  xiv     13,   14.;  Stark,  vi.    30 — 34.; 

war  may  have  caused  the    court   to   be  held  in  Luk^  ix.  10,  11.;  John,  vi.  1,  2. 

this  strong  frontier  town,  and  Ihc  feast  may  have  (5)  Matt.   xiv.    15 — 23;   Mark,   vi.   35—45.; 

been  intended   chiefly  for  the  army,  the   "  Chi-  Luke,  ix.  12 — 17.;  John,  vi.  3 — 14- 

liarchs"  of  St.  Mark. 
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were  lo  enjoy,  among  the  other  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  reign, 
unexampled,  uninterrupted  plenty  (1). 

Their  acclamations  clearly  betrayed  their  intentions  ;  they  would  Emimsi 
brook  no  longer  delay;  they  would  force  him  to  assume  the  royal  ''p"opic!' 
title;  they  would  proclaim  him,  whether  consenting  or  not,  the  king 
of  Israel  (2).  Jesus  withdrew  from  the  midst  of  the  dangerous 
tumult,  and  till  the  next  day  they  soMght  him  in  vain.  On  their  re- 
turn to  Capernaum,  they  found  that  he  had  crossed  the  lake,  and 
entered  the  city  the  evening  before.  Their  suspense,  no  doubt,  had 
not  been  allayed  by  his  mysterious  disappearance  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lake.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  had  passed  over  (3), 
if  communicated  by  the  Apostles  lo  the  wondering  multitude  ( and 
unless  positively  prohibited  by  their  master,  they  could  not  have 
kept  silence  on  so  wonderful  an  occurrence )  would  inflame  still 
farther  the  intense  popular  agitation.  While  the  Apostles  were  pass- 
ing the  lake  in  their  boat,  Jesus  had  appeared  by  their  side,  walk- 
ing upon  the  waters. 

When  therefore  Jesus  entered  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum,  no  jcus  i., 
doubt  the  crisis  was  immediately  expected  :  at  length  he  will  avow  ^^on"oi 
himself-,  the  declaration  of  his  dignity  must  now  be  made;  and  "'■"p'-'^- 
where  with  such  propriety  as  in  the  place  of  the  public  worship, 
in  the  midst  of  the  devout  and  adoring  people  (4).  The  calm,  the 
purely  religious  language  of  Jesus  was  a  death-blow  to  these  high- 
strung  hopes.  The  object  of  his  mission,  he  declared  in  explicit 
terms,  was  not  to  confer  temporal  benefits  ;  they  were  not  to  follow 
him  with  the  hope  that  they  would  obtain  without  labour  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  or  be  secured  against  thirst  and  hunger — these  were 
mere  casual  and  incidental  blessings  (5j.  The  real  design  of  the  new 
religion  was  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition 
of  man,  described  under  the  strong  but  not  unusual  figure  of  nou- 
rishment administered  to  the  soul.  During  the  whole  of  his  address, 
or  rather  his  conversation  with  the  different  parties,  the  popular 
opinion  was  in  a  state  of  fluctuation ;  or,  as  is  probable,  there  were 
two  distinct  parlies,  that  of  the  populace,  at  first  more  favourable 
to  Jesus  ;  and  that  of  the  Jewish  leaders,  who  were  altogether  hos- 
tile. The  former  appear  more  humbly  lo  have  inquired  what  was 
demanded  by  the  new  Teacher  in  order  to  please  God  :  of  them 

(1;  He  made  manna  to  descend  for  them,  in  Messiah  shall  come  and  raise  the  dead;  and  they 

which    were  all   manner   of  tastes;    and    every  shall  be  gathered  together  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 

Israelite  found  in  it  what  his  palate  was  chiefly  and  shall  eat  and  drink,  and   satiate   themselves 

pleased  with.  If  he  desired  fat  in  it,  he  had  it.  all  the  days  of  the  world...;  and    that    there   are 

In  it  the  young  men  tasted  bread  ;  the  old  men,  houses  built  all   of  precious  stones,  beds  of  silk, 

honey  ;  and  the  children,  oil.  So  it  shall  he    in  and   rivers    flowing    with  wine   and    spicy   oil. 

the  world  to  come  (the  days  of  the  Messias) ;   he  Shemoth  Rabba,  sect,   25.;  Lightfoot  in  loc.  vol. 

shall  give  Israel  peace,  and  they  shall  sit  down  xii.  292- 
and  eat  in  the  garden  of  Eden;  all  nations  shall  (2)  John,  vi.  15. 

behold  their  condition  ;   as  it  is  said,    "  Behold  (3J  .Matt.   xiv.  24 — 33.;   Mark,     vi,    47—53.; 

my  servants  shall  eat,  but  ye  shall  be  hungry."  John,  vi    16 — 21. 
Isaiah,  Ixv.  Rambam  in  Sanhed.  cap.  10.  (4)  John,  vi.  22 — 71. 

_    Many  affirm  that  the  hope  of  Israel  is,  that         (5)  Ibid.  26—29. 

I.  9 
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Jesus  required  failh  in  the  Messiah.  The  laller  first  demanded  a 
new  sign  (1),  but  broke  out  into  murmurs  of  disapprobation  when 
"  the  carpenter's  son  "  began  in  his  mysterious  language  to  speak 
of  his  descent,  his  commission,  from  his  Father,  his  re-ascension 
lo  his  former  intimate  communion  with  the  Deity  ;  still  more  when 
he  seemed  lo  confine  the  hope  of  everlasting  life  lo  Ihose  only 
who  were  fitted  to  receive  it ;  to  those  whose  souls  would  receive 
the  inward  nutriment  of  his  doctrines.  No   word  in  the  whole 
address  fell  in  with  their  excited,  their  passionate  hopes  :  how- 
ever  dark,  however    ambiguous   his  allusions,    they   could   not 
warp  or  misinterpret  them  into  the  confirmation  of  their  splendid 
views.  Not  only  did  they  appear  lo  discountenance  the  immediate, 
they  gave  no  warrant  to  the  remote,  accomplishment  of  their  vi- 
sions of  the  Messiah's  earthly  power  and  glory  (2).  At  all  events 
the  disappointment  was  universal^  his  own  adherents,  baffled  and 
sinking  at  once  from  their  exalted  hopes,  cast  off  their  unambitious, 
their  inexplicable  Leader  ]  and  so  complete  appears  to  have  been 
the  desertion,  that  Jesus  demanded  of  the  Twelve,  whether  they 
loo  would  abandon  his  cause,  and  leave  him  to  his  fate.  In  the 
name  of  the  Apostles  Peler  replied,  that  they  had  still  full  confi- 
dence in  his  doctrines,  as  teaching  the  way  to  eternal  life  •,  they 
still  believed  him  to  be  the  promised  Messiah,  the  son  of  God.  Jesus 
received  this  protestation  of  fidelity  with  apparent  approbation,  but 
intimated  that  the  time  would  come,  when  one  even  of  the  tried 
and  chosen  Twelve  would  prove  a  traitor  (3). 

Thus  the  public  life  of  Jesus  closed  its  second  year.  On  one  side 
endangered  by  the  zeal  of  the  violent,  on  the  other  enfeebled  by 
the  desertion  of  so  many  of  his  followers,  Jesus,  so  long  as  he  spoke 
the  current  language  about  the  Messiah,  might  be  instantly  laken 

(1)  John,  vi.  30.  vate,  to  the  Samaritan  woman  (John,  i\f.  26-42), 

(2)  There  is  some  tlifficulty  in  placing  the  and  in  more  amhigunus  language,  perhaps,  in 
conversation  with  the  Pharisees,  (Matt,  xv,  1 —  his  private  examination  before  the  authorities  in 
20.;  Mark,  vii.  1 — 23.),  whether  before  or  after  Jerusalem  (John,  v.  46-).  Still  the  manner  in 
the  retreat  of  Jesus  to  the  more  remote   district,  which   he    assumed  the  title,  and   asserled   his 

The   incident,  though  characteristic,   is    not  of  claims,  was  so  totally  opposite  to  Jewish  cxpec- 

great  importance,  and  seems  rather  to  have  been  tation  ;    he  appeared  to  delay  so  long  the  open 

a  private  inquiry  of  certain  members  of  the  sect,  declaration  of  his  Messiahship,  that  the  populace 

than  the  public  appeal  of  persons  deputed   for  constantly  fluctuated  in  their  opinion,  now  ready 

that  purpose.  '^.Y  force  'o  make  him  a  king  (John.  vi.  15.),  im- 

(3)   The    wavering    and     uncertainty    of   the  mediately  after  this  altogether  deserting  him,  so 

Apostles,  and  sLlU  more  of  the  people,  concerning  that  even  the   Apostles'   faith  is   severely   tried, 

the   Messiahship    of  Jesus  is  urged    by    Strauss  (Compare  with  John,  vi.  69.,  Luke,  ix.  20,  Matt, 

as  an   argument  for   the  later  invention  and  in-  xvi.  16.,   Mark,   viii.   29.,  where  it  appears  that 

consistency  of  the  Gospels.  It  has  always  appear-  rumours  had  become  prevalent  that  though  not 

ed  to  nie  ojie  of  those  marks  of  true  nature  and  the    Messiah,  he  was  either  a  prophet  or  a  fore- 

of  inartificial  composition,  which  would  lead  me  runner  of  the  Messiah.)  The  real  test  of  the  fide- 

to  a  conclusion  directly  opposite.  The  first  inti-  lity  of  the   Apostles   was  their  adherence,  under 

mation  of  the  deference   and  homage  shown  to  ail  the  fluctuation   of  jjopular  opinion,   to   this 

him  by  John  at  his  baptism,  grows  at  once    into  conviction,   which    at  last,  however,  was  shaken 

a  welcome  rumour  that  the  Christ  has  appeared,  by  that  which  most  completely  clashed  with  their 

Andrew    imparls  the  joyful  tidings  lo  his  bro-  pre-conccived  notions  of  the   Messiah,  his  igno- 

ther.  "  We  have  found   the  Messias,   which   is,  minions  death,  and  undisturbed  burial, 

being   interpreted,  the  Christ;"   so  Philip,  verse  As  a  corrective  toStrauss  on  this  point,  I  would 

4fl.  ijut  though  Jesus,  in  one  part  of  the  Sermon  recommend  the  work  of  one  who  will  not  be  sus- 

on  the   Mount   speaks  of  himself  as   the   future  pectcd  of  loose  and  inaccurate  reasoning — Locke 

judge,  in  general  his  dislinci  assumption  of  that  on  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity, 
character  is  exclusively   to   individuals  in  ))ri- 
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at  his  word;  and  againsl  his  will  be  set  at  the  head  of  a  daring  in- 
surrection ;  immediately  that  he  departed  from  it,  and  rose  to  the 
sublimer  tone  of  a  purely  religious  teacher,  he  excited  the  most 
violent  animosity  even  among  many  of  his  most  ardent  adherents. 
Thus  his  influence  at  one  moment  was  apparently  most  extensive, 
at  the  next  was  confined  to  but  a  small  circle.  Still  however  it  held 
the  general  mind  in  unallayed  suspense  •,  and  the  ardent  admira- 
tion, the  attachment  of  the  few,  who  were  enabled  to  appreciate 
his  character,  and  the  animosity  of  the  many,  who  trembled  at  his 
progress,  bore  testimony  to  the  commanding  character  and  the 
surprising  works  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


THIRD    YEAR   OF    THB  PUBLIC   LIFE  OF    JESUS. 


The  third  Passover  had  now  arrived  since  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  passover. 
appeared  as  a  public  Teacher,  but,  as  it  should  seem,  "  his  ap- 
pointed hour"  was  not  yet  come;  and,  instead  of  descending  with 
the  general  concourse  of  the  whole  nation  to  the  capital,  he  remains 
in  Galilee,  or  rather  retires  to  the  remotest  extremity  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  though  he  approaches  nearer  to  the  northern  shore  of  the 
lake,  never  ventures  down  into  the  populous  region  in  which  he 
more  usually  fixed  his  residence.  The  avowed  hostility  of  the  Jews, 
and  their  determination  to  put  him  to  death ;  the  apparently  grow- 
ing jealousy  of  Herod,  and  the  desertion  of  his  cause,  on  one  hand, 
by  a  great  number  of  his  Galilean  followers,  who  had  taken  of- 
fence at  his  speech  in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum,  with  the  rash 
and  intemperate  zeal  of  others  who  were  prepared  to  force  him  to 
assume  the  royal  title,  would  render  his  presence  at  Jerusalem,  if 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  his  designs,  both  dangerous  and  inex- 
pedient (1).  But  his  absence  from  this  Passover  is  still  more  re- 
markable, if,  as  appears  highly  probable,  it  was  at  this  feast  that 
the  event  occurred  which  is  alluded  to  in  St.  Luke  (2)  as  of  general  Massacre 
notoriety,  and  at  a  later  period,  was  the  subject  of  a  conversation  ni^!;^,^^; 
between  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  the  slaughter  of  certain  Galileans  '*'^^^^^''- 
in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  governor  (3).  The  rea- 
sons for  assigning  this  fact  to  the  period  of  the  third  Passover  ap- 
pear to  have  considerable  weight.  Though  at  all  times  of  the  year 
the  Temple  was  open,  not  merely  for  the  regular  morning  and 

(l)  The  commencement  of  llic  7th  chapter  of         (2)  John,  vii.  1. 
St.  John's  Gospel,  appears  to  me   to  contain  a         (3)  l.uke,  xiii.  1. 
manifest  reference  to  his  absence  from  this  pass- 
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evening  offerings,  but  likewise  for  Ihe  private  sacrifices  of  more 
devout  worshippers,  suoh  an  event  as  this  massacre  was  not  likely 
to  have  occurred,  even  if  Pilate  was  present  at  Jerusalem  at  other 
limes,  unless  the  metropolis  had  been  crowded  with  strangers,  at 
least  in  numbers  sufficient  to  excite  some  apprehension  of  dange- 
rous tumult;  for  Pontius  Pilate,  though  prodigal  of  blood,  if  the 
occasion  seemed  to  demand  the  vigorous  exercise  of  power,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  wantonly  sanguinary.  It  is,  therefore,  most 
probable,  that  the  massacre  took  place  during  some  public  festival  ^ 
and  if  so,  it  must  have  been  either  at  the  Passover  or  Pentecost, 
as  Jesus  was  present  at  both  the  later  feasts  of  the  present  year, 
those  of  Tabernacles  and  of  the  Dedication  :  nor  does  the  slightest 
intimation  occur  of  any  disturbance  of  that  nature  at  either  (1). 
Who  these  Galileans  were,  whether  they  had  been  guilty  of  turbu- 
lent and  seditious  conduct,  or  were  the  innocent  victims  of  the  go- 
vernor's jealousy,  there  is  no  evidence.  It  has  been  suggested,  no{ 
without  plausibility,  that  they  were  of  the  sect  of  Judas  the  Galilean  ; 
and,  however  they  may  not  have  been  formally  enrolled  as  belong- 
ing to  this  sect,  they  may  have  been,  in  some  degree,  infected 
with  the  same  opinions  ;  more  especially,  as  properly  belonging  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  Herod,  these  Galileans  would  scarcely  have  been 
treated  with  such  unrelenting  severity,  unless  implicated,  or  sus- 
pected to  be  implicated,  in  some  designs  obnoxious  to  the  Roman 
sway.  If,  however,  our  conjecture  be  right,  had  he  appeared  at 
this  festival,  Jesus  might  have  fallen  undistinguished  in  a  general 
inassacreof  his  countrymen,  by  the  direct  interference  of  the  Roman 
governor,  and  without  the  guilt  of  his  rejection  and  death  being 
attributable  to  the  rulers  or  the  nation  of  the  Jews. 

Yet,  be  this  as  it  may,  during  this  period  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  it  is 
most  difficult  to  trace  his  course ;  his  rapid  changes  have  the  sem- 
blance of  concealment.  At  one  time  he  appears  at  the  extreme 
m,.nt  of  border  of  Palestine,  the  district  immediately  adjacent  to  that  of 

Jesus,  '  " 

Tyre  and  Sidon  •,  he  then  seems  to  have  descended  again  towards 
Bethsaida,  and  the  desert  country  to  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Tibe- 
rias ;  he  is  then  again  on  the  immediate  frontiers  of  Palestine,  near 
the  town  of  Ca^sarea  Philippi,  close  to  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan. 

(l)Tlie  j)oinl  of  time  at  -tvliich  the  notice  of  private.  He  had  appeared  unexpectedly  ;  he  had 

tliis  transaction  is  introduced  in  tlie  narrative  of  withdrawn  ■without  notice.  They  may  have  sup- 

St.    Luke,   may   appear  ineconcileable  with  the  posed,  that  having  been  absent  at  the  period  of 

opinion  that  it  took  place  so  far  back  as  the  pre-  the  massacre  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  country, 

vious  Passover.  This   circnmstance  however  ad-  he  might   be   altogether  unacquainted  with  the 

mils  of  an  easy  e.xplanation.  Tlie  period  at  which  circumstances,  or  at  least  Utile  impressed   with 

this  fact  is  introduced  by  .St.  Luke,  was  just  be-  their  imjjortance;   or  even,  if  not  entirely  igno- 

iore  the  last    fatal  visit  lo  Jerusalem.  Jesus  had  rant,  tiny  might  think  it  right  to  remind  him  of 

now  expressed  his  fixed  determination  to  attend  the  dangerous  commotion  which  had  takv-n  place 

the    approaching   I'assover ;    he  was  actually  on  at  the    preceding  festival,  and   to   intimate  the 

his  way  to  the   metropolis.  It  was  precisely  the  possibility  that  under   a  governor  so  reckless  of 

lime    at   which  some  who  might  take  an  interest  human  life  as  Pilate  had  .shown  himself,  end  by 

in  his  personal  safety,  might  think  it  well  lo  warn  recent    circumstances  not  predisposed    towards 

him  of  his  danger.  These  persons  may  have  been  the  riaiilean  name,  he  wa.^  exposing   himself  to 

entirely   ignorant    of   his    intermediate  visits  lo  mosl  serious  peril. 
Jerusalem,  which   had  been  sudden,    brief,  and 


Conceal 
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The  incidents  which  occur  at  almost  all  these  places  coincide 
with  his  singular  situation  at  this  period  of  his  life,  and  perpetually 
bear  almost  a  direct  reference  to  the  slate  of  public  feeling  at  this 
particular  time.  His  conduct  towards  the  Greek  or  Syro-Phoeni-  Ti.e  sym. 
cian  woman  may  illustrate  this  (1).  Those  who  watched  the  motions  ^'t^^u'an'.'' 
of  Jesus  with  the  greatest  vigilance,  either  from  attachment  or  ani- 
mosity, must  have  beheld  him  with  astonishment,  at  this  period 
when  every  road  was  crowded  with  travellers  towards  Jerusalem, 
deliberately  proceeding  in  an  opposite  direction ;  thus,  at  the  time 
of  the  most  solemn  festival,  moving,  as  it  were,  directly  contrary  to 
the  stream,  which  flowed  in  one  current  towards  the  capital.  There 
appears  at  one  time  to  have  prevailed,  among  some,  an  obscure 
apprehension  which,  though  only  expressed  during  one  of  his  later 
visits  to  Jerusalem  (2),  might  have  begun  to  creep  into  their  minds 
at  an  earlier  period  5  that,  after  all,  the  Saviour  might  turn  his  back 
on  his  ungrateful  and  inhospitable  country,  or  at  least  not  fetter 
himself  with  the  exclusive  nationality  inseparable  from  their  con- 
ceptions of  the  true  Messiah.  And  here,  at  this  present  instant, 
after  having  excited  their  hopes  to  the  utmost,  by  the  miracle 
which  placed  him,  as  it  were,  on  a  level  with  their  lawgiver,  and 
having  afterwards  afflicted  them  with  bitter  disappointment  by  his 
speech  in  the  synagogue — here,  at  the  season  of  the  Passover,  he 
was  proceeding  towards,  if  not  beyond,  the  borders  of  the  Holy 
Land ;  placing  himself,  as  it  were,  in  direct  communication  with 
the  uncircumcised,  and  imparling  those  blessings  to  strangers  and 
aliens,  which  were  the  undoubted,  inalienable  property  of  the  pri- 
vileged race. 

At  this  juncture,  when  he  was  upon  the  borders  of  the  territory 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  a  woman  of  heathen  extraction  (3),  having  heard 
the  fame  of  his  miracles,  determined  to  have  recourse  to  him  to 
heal  her  daughter,  who  was  suffering  under  diabolic  possession. 
Whether  adopting  the  common  title,  which  she  had  heard  that  Jesus 
had  assumed,  or  from  any  obscure  notion  of  the  Messiah,  which 
could  not  but  have  penetrated  into  the  districts  immediately  border- 
ing on  Palestine,  she  saluted  him  by  his  title  of  Son  of  David,  and 
implored  his  mercy.  In  this  instance  alone  Jesus,  who  on  all  olher 
occasions  is  described  as  prompt  and  forward  to  hear  the  cry  of  the 
afflicted,  turns,  at  first,  a  deaf  and  regardless  ear  to  her  supplica- 
tion :  the  mercy  is,  as  it  were,  slowly  and  reluctantly  wrung  from 
him.  The  secret  of  this  apparent,  but  unusual,  indiflerence  to  suf- 
fering, no  doubt  lies  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Nothing 


(1)  Matt.  XV.  21 — 28-;  Mark.  vii.  24 — 30.  descended  from  the  reraiiaiil  of  the  Caiiaanites, 

(2)  John,  vii.  35.  who   were  not  extirpated.  She   was  a    Greek  ;is 

(3)  She  is  called  in  one  place  a  Canaanite,  in  distinguished  from  a  Jew,  for  the  Jews  divided 
,  another  a  Syro-Phoenician  and  a  Greek.  She  was  mankind  into  Jews  and  Greeks,  as  the  Greeks 
^      probably  of   Phoenician   descent,  and  the  Jews  did  into  Greeks  aud  Barbarians. 

\     considered  the   whole  of  the  Phojniciaii  race  a> 
\ 
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would  have  been  so  repugnant  to  Jewish  prejudice,  especially  at 
this  juncture,  as  his  admitting  at  once  this  recognition  of  his  title, 
or  his  receiving  and  rewarding  the  homage  of  any  stranger  from 
the  blood  of  Israel,  particularly  one  descended  from  the  accursed 
race  of  Canaan.  The  conduct  of  the  apostles  shows  their  harsh  and 
Jewish  spirit.  They  are  indignant  at  her  pertinacious  importunity; 
they  almost  insist  on  her  peremptory  dismissal.  That  a  stranger,  a 
Canaanite,  should  share  in  the  mercies  of  their  master,  does  not 
seem  to  have  entered  into  Iheir  thoughts :  the  brand  of  ancient  con- 
demnation was  upon  her  ;  the  hereditary  hatefulness  of  the  seed  of 
Canaan  marked  her  as  a  fit  object  for  malediction,  as  the  appro- 
priate prey  of  the  evil  spirits,  as  without  hope  of  blessing  from  the 
God  of  Israel.  Jesus  himself  at  first  seems  to  countenance  this  ex- 
clusive tone.  He  declares  that  he  is  sent  only  to  the  race  of  Israel; 
that  dogs  (the  common  and  approbrious  term  by  which  all  religious 
aliens  were  described),  could  have  no  hope  of  sharing  in  the  bles- 
sings jealously  reserved  for  the  children  of  Abraham.  The  humility 
of  the  woman's  reply,  "Truth,  Lord,  but  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs 
which  fall  from  the  master's  table,"  might  almost  disarm  the  anti- 
pathy of  the  most  zealous  Jew.  That  the  Gentiles  might  receive  a 
kind  of  secondary  and  inferior  benefit  from  their  Messiah,  was  by 
no  means  in  opposition  to  the  vulgar  belief;  it  left  them  in  full  pos- 
session of  their  exclusive  religious  dignity,  while  it  was  rather  flat- 
tering to  their  pride  than  debasing  to  their  prejudices,  that,  with 
such  limitation,  the  power  of  their  Redeemer  should  be  displayed 
among  Gentile  foreigners.  By  his  condescension,  therefore,  to  their 
prejudices,  Jesus  was  enabled  to  display  his  own  benevolence,  with- 
out awakening,  or  confirming  if  already  awakened,  the  quick  sus- 
picions of  his  followers. 
Jesus  still  After  this  more  remote  excursion,  Jesus  appears  again,  for  a 
^^al!*  short  lime,  nearer  his  accustomed  residence  ;  but  still  hovering,  as 
meut.  ji  ^ere,  on  the  borders,  and  lingering  rather  in  the  wild  mountain- 
ous region  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  lake,  than  descending  to  the 
more  cultivated  and  populous  districts  to  the  west  (1).  But  here  his 
fame  follows  him ;  and  even  in  these  desert  regions,  multitudes, 
many  of  them  bearing  their  sick  and  afflicted  relatives,  perpetually 
assemble  around  him  (2).  His  conduct  displays,  as  it  were,  a  con- 
tinual struggle  between  his  benevolence  and  his  caution  :  he  seems 
as  if  he  could  not  refrain  from  the  indulgence  of  his  goodness, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  is  aware  that  every  new  cure  may  re- 
awaken the  dangerous  entliusiasm  from  which  he  had  so  recently 
withdrawn  himself.  In  the  hill  country  of  Decapolis,  a  deaf  and 
•  dumb  man  is  restored  to  speech ;  he  is  strictly  enjoined,  though 
apparently  without  effect,  to  preserve  the  utmost  secrecy.  A  second 

(I)  This  maybe  assigned  to  the  period   be-         (I)  Matt,  xv.  29— 51  ;  Mark,  vii   31-37. 
ween  the  Passover  and  tlxc  Pentecost. 


con 
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liinc  (he  starving  multitude  in  the  desert  appeal  to  his  compassion. 
They  are  again  miraculously  fed,  but  Jesus,  as  though  remember- 
ing the  immediate  consequences  of  the  former  event,  dismisses 
them  at  once,  and  crossing  in  a  boat  lo  Dalmanulha  or  Magdala 
places,  as  it  were,  the  lake  between  himself  and  their  indiscreet 
zeal,  or  irrepressible  gratitude  (1).  At  Magdala  he  again  encounters 
some  of  the  Pharisaic  party,  who  were,  perhaps,  returned  from 
the  Passover.  They  reiterate  their  perpetual  demand  of  some  sign 
which  may  satisfy  their  impatient  incredulity,  and  a  third  time  Jesus 
repels  them  with  an  allusion  to  the  great  "sign"  of  his  resur- 
rection (2). 

As  the  Pentecost  draws  near,  he  again  retires  to  the  utmost 
borders  of  the  land.  He  crosses  back  to  Belhsaida,  where  a  blind 
man  is  restored  to  sight,  with  the  same  strict  injunctions  of  con- 
cealment (3).  He  then  passes  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ceesarea  Phi- 
lippi,  at  the  extreme  verge  of  the  land,  a  modern  town,  recently 
built  on  the  site  of  the  older,  now  named  Paneas,  situated  almost 
close  to  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan  (4). 

Alone  with  his  immediate  disciples  in  this  secluded  region,  he 
begins  lo  unfold  more  distinctly,  both  his  real  character  and  his 
future  fate,  to  their  wondering  ears.  It  is  difficult  lo  conceive  the  Perplexity 
slate  of  fluctuation  and  embarrassment  in  which  the  simple  minds  AposuL 
of  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  must  have  been  continually  kept  by  what 
must  have  appeared  the  inexplicable,  if  not  contradictory,  conduct 
and  language  of  their  master.  At  one  moment  he  seemed  entirely 
to  lift  Ihe  veil  from  his  own  character ;  the  next,  it  fell  again  and 
left  them  in  more  than  their  former  state  of  suspense.  Now,  all  is 
clear,  distinct,  comprehensible  5  then  again,  dim,  doubtful,  mys- 
terious. Here  their  hopes  are  elevated  to  the  highest,  and  all  their 
preconceived  notions  of  the  greatness  of  Ihe  Messiah  seem  ripening 
into  reality,  there,  the  strange  foreboding  of  his  humiliating  fate, 
which  he  communicates  with  more  than  usual  distinctness,  thrills 
them  with  apprehension.  Their  own  destiny  is  opened  to  their 
prospect,  crossed  with  the  same  strangely  mingling  lights  and 
shadows.  At  one  time  they  are  promised  miraculous  endowments, 
and  seem  justified  in  all  their  ambitious  hopes  of  eminence  and 
distinction  in  the  approaching  kingdom  •,  at  the  next,  they  are 
warned  that  they  must  expect  to  share  in  the  humiliations  and  afflic- 
tions of  their  Teacher. 

Near  Caesarea  Philippi  Jesus  questions  his  disciples  as  to  the  jesas  neat 
common  view  of  his  character.  By  some,  it  seems,  he  was  suppo-  phl'il'pf. 
sed  to  be  John  the  Baptist  restored  from  the  dead  ;  by  others,  Elias, 
who  was  lo  re-appear  on  earth,  previous  to  the  final  revelation  of 
the  Messiah;  by  others,  Jeremiah,  who,  according  lo  a  tradition 

(I)  Malt.  XV.  32—39.;  Mark,  viii.  1  —  9.  (3)  Mark,  viii.  22—26. 

(2)Malt.xvi.  1  —  12.;  Mark,  viii.  11—22.  (4)  Mark,  viii.  27. 
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to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  was  to  come  to  life  :  and  when 
the  ardent  zeal  of  Peter  recognises  him  under  the  most  sacred  title, 
which  was  universally  considered  as  appropriated  to  the  Messiah, 
"  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  Living  God,"  his  homage  is  no  longer 
declined ;  and  the  Apostle  himself  is  commended  in  language  so 
strong,  that  the  pre-eminence  of  Peter  over  the  rest  of  the  twelve 
has  been  mainly  supported  by  the  words  of  Jesus,  employed  on  this 
occasion.  The  transport  of  the  Apostles  at  this  open  and  distinct 
avowal  of  his  character,  although  at  present  confined  to  the  secret 
circle  of  his  more  immediate  adherents,  no  doubt  before  long  to  be 
publicly  proclaimed,  and  asserted  with  irresistible  power,  is  almost 
instantaneously  checked  \  the  bright  expanding  prospects  change  in 
a  moment  to  the  gloomy  reverse,  when  Jesus  proceeds  to  foretell 
to  a  greater  number  of  his  followers  (1)  his  approaching  lamentable 
fate,  the  hoslilily  of  all  the  rulers  of  the  nation,  his  death,  and  that 
which  was  probably  the  least  intelligible  part  of  the  whole  predic- 
tion— his  resurrection  (2).  The  highly  excited  Peter  cannot  endure 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  reverse  5  he  betrays  his  reluctance  to 
beheve  that  the  Messiah,  whom  he  had  now,  he  supposed,  full 
authority  to  array  in  the  highest  temporal  splendour  which  his  ima- 
gination could  suggest,  could  possibly  apprehend  so  degrading  a 
doom.  Jesus  not  only  represses  the  ardour  of  the  apostle,  but  enters 
at  some  length  into  the  earthly  dangers  to  which  his  disciples  would 
be  exposed,  and  the  unworldly  nature  of  Christian  reward.  They 
listened,  but  how  far  they  comprehended  these  sublime  truths  must 
be  conjectured  from  their  subsequent  conduct. 

It  was  to  minds  thus  preoccupied,  on  one  hand  full  of  unre- 
pressed  hopes  of  the  instantaneous  revelation  of  tlie  Messiah  in 
all  his  temporal  greatness,  on  the  other,  embarrassed  with  (he  ap- 
parcjilly  irreconcileable  predictions  of  the  humiliation  of  their 
The  Tians  Master,  that  the  extraordinary  scene  of  the  Transfiguration  was 
presented  (3).  Whatever  explanation  we  adopt  of  this  emblematic 
vision,  its  purport  and  its  eflect  upon  the  minds  of  the  three  disci- 
ples who  beheld  it,  remain  the  same  (4).  Its  significant  sights  and 
sounds  manifestly  announced  the  equality,  the  superiority  of  Jesus 
to  the  founder,  and  to  him  who  may  almost  be  called  the  restorer 
of  the  Theocracy,  to  Moses  the  lawgiver,  and  Elias  the  represen- 
tative of  the  prophets.  These  holy  personages  had,  as  it  were, 
seemed  to  pay  homage  to  Jesus  5  they  had  vanished,  and  he  alone 
had  remained.  The  appearance  of  Moses  and  Elias  at  the  lime  of 
the  Messiah,  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  general  Iradi- 

(1)  Mark,  viii.  34.  order  of  the   narralive  points  most  disliiiclly  to 

(2)Ma1t.xvi.  21 — 28. ;  Mark,  viii.  31.  ix.  1.  ;  tlie    neighbourliood    of  Caesarea    Pliilii)pi,   and 

Luke,  iv.  18 — 27.  the  Moiis  Pancus  is  a  much  more  probable  silu- 

(3)  Tradition  lias  assigned  this  scene  to  Mount  alion. 

Tabor,   probably  for  no  better  reason  than  be-  (4)    Malt,    xvii,    1 — 21.;     Mark,    i.v.     2 — 29.; 

cause  Tabor  is   the  best  known   and   most  con-  Luke,  ix.  28  —  42. 

^picuous  height  in  the  whole  of  Galilee.    The 


figuration. 
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lion(l);  and  when  in  his  astonishment  Peter  proposes  to  make 
there  three  of  those  huts  or  cabins  of  boughs,  which  the  Jews 
were  accustomed  to  run  up  as  temporary  dwellings  at  the  time  of 
the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  he  seems  to  have  supposed  that  the 
spirits  of  the  lawgiver  and  the  prophet  were  to  make  their  per- 
manent residence  with  the  Messiah,  and  that  this  mountain  was 
to  be,  as  it  were,  another  sacred  place,  a  second  Sinai,  from 
which  the  new  kingdom  was  to  commence  its  dominion,  and  issue 
its  mandates. 

The  other  circumstances  of  the  transaction,  the  height  on  which 
they  stood,  their  own  half-waking  state,  the  sounds  from  heaven 
(whether  articulate  voices  or  thunder,  which  appeared  to  give 
the  divine  assent  to  their  own  preconceived  notions  of  the  Messiah), 
the  wonderful  change  in  the  appearance  of  Jesus,  the  glittering 
cloud  which  seemed  to  absorb  the  two  spirits,  and  leave  Jesus 
alone  upon  the  mountain, — all  the  incidents  of  this  majestic  and 
mysterious  scene,  whether  presented  as  dreams  before  their  sleep- 
ing, or  as  visions  before  their  waking  senses,  tended  to  elevate  still 
higher  their  already  exalted  notions  of  their  Master.  Again,  how- 
ever, they  appear  to  have  been  doomed  to  hear  a  confirmation 
of  that,  which,  if  their  reluctant  minds  had  not  refused  to  entertain 
the  humiliating  thought,  would  have  depressed  them  to  utter 
despondency.  After  healing  the  dsemoniac,  whom  they  had  in 
vain  attempted  to  exorcise,  the  assurance  of  his  approaching 
death  is  again  renewed  and  in  the  clearest  language,  by  their 
master  (2). 

From  the  distant  and  the  solitary  scenes  where  these  transactions 
had  taken  place,  Jesus  now  returns  to  the  populous  district  about 
Capernaum.  On  his  entrance  into  the  city,  the  customary  payment 
of  half  a  shekel  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Temple,  a  capitation  ■'""^"*'' 
^  tax  which  was  levied  on  every  Jew,  in  every  quarter  of  the  world, 
is  demanded  of  Jesus  (3).  How  then  will  he  act,  who  but  now  de- 
clared himself  to  his  disciples  as  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  God?  will 
he  claim  his  privilege  of  exemption  as  the  Messiah?  will  the  Son 
of  God  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Temple  of  the  Father? 
or  will  the  long-expected  public  declaration  at  length  take  place? 
will  the  claim  of  immunity  virtually  confirm  his  claim  to  the  privi- 
leges of  his  descent?  He  again  reverts  to  his  former  cautious  habit 
of  never  unnecessarily  offending  the  prejudices  of  the  people;  he 
complies  with  the  demand,  and  the  money  is  miraculously  sup- 
plied. 
But  on  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  the  recent  scenes  are  still  work- 

(1)  Dixit  saiictus  bcucdictus  Mosi,  sicut  vitam     Debar.  Rab.  293.  Compare  Lighlfoof,  Schoetgcn, 
tuam   dedisti   pro  Israelc  in  hoc  seculo,  sic  tein-     and  Eisenmenger,  in  loco. 
I'ore    fuluro,  tcuiporc  Messia-,  qnando  mittaui         (2)  Matt.    xvii.   22,   23.;    Mark,    i.\.  30 — 32 
ad  i-os  Eliam  prophelam  vos  duo  \enictis  sinrnl.     Luke,  ix.  44,  45. 

(3)  Matt.  xvii.  24  — 28. 
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coniei.    ing  wilh  unallayed  excitement.  The  dark,  the  melancholy  language 

ihe°'Apos-  of  their  Master  appears  to  pass  away  and  leave  no  impression  upon 

•'"      Iheir  minds  5  while  every  circumstance  which  animates  or  exalts, 

is  treasured  with  the  utmost  care;  and  in  a  short  lime,  on  their 

road  to  Capernaum,  they  are  fiercely  disputing  among  themselves 

Iheir  relative  rank  in  the  instantaneously  expected  kingdom  of  the 

Messiah  (1).  The  beauty  of  the  significant  action  by  which  Jesus 

repressed  the  rising  emotions  of  their  pride,  is  heightened  by  con- 

jesuscom.  sidering  it  in  relation  to  the  immediate  circumstances  (2).  Even 

mends  a  ^ 

child  to  now,  at  this  crisis  of  their  exaltation,  he  lakes  a  child;  places  it  in 
Un  of  the  the  midst  of  them,  and  declares,  thai  only  those  in  such  a  state 
Apostles,  of  innocence  and  docility,  are  qualified  to  become  members  of  the 
new  community.    Over  such  humble  and  blameless  beings,  over 
children,  and  over  men  of  child-like  dispositions,  the  vigilant  pro- 
vidence of  God  would  watch  with  unsleeping  care,  and  those  who 
injured  them  would  be  exposed  to  his  strong  displeasure  (3).  The 
narrow  jealousy  of  the  Apostles,  which  would  have  prohibited  a 
stranger  from  making  use  of  the  name  of  Jesus  for  the  purpose  of 
exorcism,  was  rebuked  in  the  same  spirit :  all  who  would  embrace 
the  cause  of  Christ,  were  to  be  encouraged  rather  than  discounte- 
nanced.   Some  of  the  most  striking  sentences,  and  one  parable 
which  illustrates  in  the  most  vivid  manner  the  extent  of  Christian 
forgiveness  and  mutual  forbearance,  close,  as  it  were,  this  period 
of  the  Saviour's  life,  by  instilling  into  the  minds  of  his  followers, 
as  the  time  of  the  final  collision  with  his  adversaries  approaches, 
the  milder  and  more  benignant  tenets  of  the  evangelic  religion. 
^law  ^       The  Passover  liad  come,  and  Jesus  had  remained  in  the  obscure 
nade's.    bordcrs  of  the  land;   the  Pentecost  had  passed  away,   and  the 
expected  public  assumption  of  the  title  and  functions  of  the  Mes- 
siah had  not  yet  been  made.  The  autumnal  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (4) 
is  at  hand;  his  incredulous  brethren  again  assemble  around  him, 
and  even  the  impatient  disciples  can  no  longer  endure  the  sus- 
pense :  they  urge  him  with  almost  imperious  importunity  to  cast 
off  at  length  his  prudential,  his  mysterious  reserve;  at  least  to 
vindicate  the  faith  of  his  followers,  and  to  justify  the  zeal  of  his 
partisans,  by  displaying  those  works,  which  he  seemed  so  studiously 
to  conceal  among  the  obscure  towns  of  Galilee,  in  the  crowded 
metropolis  of  the  nation  at  some  great  period  of  national  assem- 
blage (5).   In  order  to  prevent  any  indiscreet  proclamation  of  his 
approach,  or  any  procession  of  his  followers,  through  the  country, 

(1)  It  is  observable  that  the  ambitious  disputes  that   no  declaration  of  our  Lord  could  remove  it 

of  the  disciples  concerning  primacy    or  prefc-  from  their  minds:  they  always  "  understood  not 

rencc,   usually    follow   the   mention    of  Christ's  what  was  spoken."  Lightfoot,  in  loco, 

death  and  resurrection.  Luke,  ix   44 46.;  Matt.  (2)  Mott.xviii.  1 — 6.;  Mark,  ix.  33  — 37  . 

!   XX.  18— 20.;   Luke,  xxii.  22-24.    They  had  so  (3)  Matt,  xviii.  6— tO-;  Mark,  ix.  37. 

;"    strong  a  prepossession   that  the  resurrection  of  (4)  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  mouth. 

Christ  {which  they  no  doubt  umlerslood  in  a  purelj  Oeut.  xxiii.  39—43.  About  the  end   of  our  Sep- 

Jewish  sense,    compare  Mark,  ix.  10.)  should  in-  tember,  or  the  beginning  of  October, 

troduce   the  earthly   kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  (5)  John,  vii,  2.  to  viii.  59. 
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and  probably  lesl  the  rulers  should  have  lime  to  organise  Iheir 
hostile  measures,  Jesus  disguises  under  ambij;uous  language  his 
intention  of  going  up  to  Jerusalem  ;  he  permits  his  brethren,  who 
suppose  that  he  is  slill  in  Galilee,  to  set  forward  without  him. 
Still,  however,  his  movements  are  the  subject  of  anxious  inquiry 
among  the  assembling  multitudes  in  the  capital  •,  and  many  secret 
and  half-stifled  murmurs  among  the  Galileans,  some  exalting  his 
virtues,  others  representing  him  as  a  dangerous  disturber  of  the 
public  peace,  keep  up  the  general  curiosity  about  his  character 
and  designs  (1).  On  a  sudden,  in  the  midst  of  the  festival,  he  ap-  lesus  i,, 
pears  in  the  Temple,  and  takes  his  station  as  a  public  teacher.  pie^wJ- 
The  rulers  seem  to  have  been  entirely  off  their  guard ;  and  the  '■"^*'^'»- 
multitude  are  perplexed  by  the  bold  and  as  yet  uninterrupted  pub- 
licity, with  which  a  man,  whom  the  Sanhedrin  were  well  known 
to  have  denounced  as  guilty  of  a  capital  offence,  entered  the  court 
of  the  Temple,  and  calmly  pursued  his  office  of  instructing  the 
people.  The  fact  that  he  had  taken  on  himself  that  ofiice  was  of 
itself  unprecedented  and  surprising  to  many.  As  we  have  observed 
before,  he  belonged  to  no  school,  he  had  been  bred  at  the  feet  of 
none  of  the  recognised  and  celebrated  teachers,  yet  he  assumed 
superiority  to  all,  and  arraigned  the  whole  of  the  wise  men  of  vain 
glory  rather  than  of  sincere  piety.  His  own  doctrine  was  from  a 
higher  source,  and  possessed  more  undeniable  authority.  He  even 
boldly  anticipated  the  charge,  which  he  knew  would  be  renewed 
against  him,  his  violation  of  the  Sabbath  by  his  works  of  mercy. 
He  accused  them  of  conspiring  against  his  life ;  a  charge  which 
seems  to  have  excited  indignation  as  well  as  astonishment  (2).  The 
suspense  and  agitation  of  the  assemblage  are  described  with  a  few 
rapid,  but  singularly  expressive,  touches.  H  was  part  of  the  vague 
popular  belief,  that  the  Messiah  would  appear  in  some  strange, 
sudden,  and  surprising  manner.  The  circumstances  of  his  coming 
were  thus  left  to  the  imagination  of  each  to  fill  up,  according  to 
his  own  notions  of  that  which  was  striking  and  magnificent.  But 
the  extraordinary  incidents  which  attended  the  birth  of  Jesus  were 
forgotten,  or  had  never  been  generally  known;  his  origin  and 
extraction  were  supposed  to  be  ascertained ;  he  appeared  but  as 
the  legitimate  descendant  of  a  humble  Galilean  family ;  his  ac- 
knowledged brethren  were  ordinary  and  undistinguished  men. 
"We  know  this  man  whence  he  is  5  but  when  Christ  cometh  no 
man  knowelh  whence  he  is."  His  mysterious  allusions  to  his  higher 
descent  were  heard  with  mingled  feelings  of  indignation  and  awe. 
On  the  multitude  his  wonderful  works  had  made  a  favourable  im- 
pression, which  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  inactivity  and 
hesitation  of  the  rulers,    The  Sanhedrin,  in  which  the  Pharisaic 

(1)  Tohii,  vii.  U— 13.  (2)  John,  vii.  19—24. 
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Perplexity  psrly  sUll  predominated,  were  evidently  unprepared,  and  had  con- 
""^nhc"  cerled  no  measures  either  to  counteract  his  progress  in  the  public 
drin.  mind,  or  to  secure  his  person.  Their  authority  in  such  a  case  was 
probably,  in  the  absence  of  the  Roman  prefect,  or  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  commander  of  the  Roman  guard  in  the  Anlonia, 
by  no  means  clearly  ascertained.  With  every  desire,  therefore,  for 
his  apprehension,  they  at  first  respected  his  person,  and  their 
non-interference  was  mistaken  for  connivance,  if  not  as  a  sanction, 
lor  his  proceedings.  They  determine  at  length  on  stronger  mea- 
sures 5  their  officers  are  sent  out  to  arrest  the  offender,  but  seem 
to  have  been  overawed  by  the  tranquil  dignity  and  commanding 
language  of  Jesus,  and  were  perhaps  in  some  degree  controlled  by 
the  manifest  favour  of  the  people  (1). 

On  the  great  day  of  the  feast  the  agitation  of  the  assembly,  as 
well  as  the  perplexity  of  the  Sanhedrin,  is  at  its  height.  Jesus  still 
appears  publicly  ;  he  makes  a  striking  allusion  to  the  ceremonial 
of  the  day.  Water  was  drawn  from  the  hallowed  fountain  of  Siloah, 
and  borne  into  the  Temple  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and 
with  great  rejoicing.  "Who,"  say  the  Rabbins,  "hath  not  seen 
the  rejoicing  on  the  drawing  of  this  water,  hath  seen  no  rejoicing 
at  all."  They  sang  in  the  procession,  "with  joy  shall  they  draw 
water  from  the  wells  of  salvation  (2)."  In  the  midst  of  this  tumult, 
Jesus,  according  to  his  custom,  calmly  diverts  the  attention  to  the 
great  moral  end  of  his  own  teaching,  and  in  allusion  to  the  rite, 
declares  that  from  himself  are  to  flow  the  real  living  waters  of  sal- 
vation. The  ceremony  almost  appears  to  have  been  arrested  in  its 
progress^  and  open  discussions  of  his  claims  to  be  considered  as 
the  Messiah  divide  the  wondering  multitude.  Tlie  Sanhedrin  find 
that  they  cannot  depend  on  their  own  officers,  whom  they  accuse 
of  surrendering  themselves  to  the  popular  deception,  in  favour  of 
one  condemned  by  the  rulers  of  the  nation.  Even  within  their 
council,  Nicodemus,  the  secret  proselyte  of  Jesus,  ventures  to 
interfere  in  his  behalf;  and  though,  with  the  utmost  caution,  he 
appeals  to  the  law,  and  asserts  the  injustice  of  condemning  Jesus 
without  a  hearing  :  (he  seems  to  have  desired  that  Jesus  might  be 
admitted  publicly  to  plead  his  own  cause  before  the  Sanhedrin), 
he  is  accused  by  the  more  violent  of  leaning  to  the  Galilean  party 
■ — the  party  which  bore  its  own  condemnation  in  the  simple  fact 
of  adhering  to  a  Galilean  prophet.  The  council  dispersed  without 
coming  to  any  decision. 
wom^n  On  the  next  day,  for  the  former  transactions  had  taken  place  in 
8ak°rin  t|,e  earlier  part  of  tho  week,  the  last,  the  most  crowded  and  solemn 
aduiiery.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  festival,  a  more  insidious  attempt  is  made,  whether  from 
a  premeditated  or  fortuitous  circumstance,  to  undermine  the  grow- 
* 

(0  John,  verse  32.  (2)  John,  vii,32— 39.;  Ligblfoot,  in  loco. 
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ing  popularity  of  Josus;  an  atlempl  to  inako  him  assume  a  judicial 
auliiority  in  the  case  of  a  woman  lalcen  in  the  act  of  adullci'y.  Such 
an  act  would  probably  have  been  resisted  by  the  whole  Sanliedrin 
as  an  invasion  of  their  province  5  and  as  it  appeared  that  he  must 
either  acquit  or  condemn  the  criminal,  in  either  case  he  would  give 
an  advantage  to  his  adversaries.  If  he  inclined  to  severity,  they 
might  be  able,  notwithstanding  the  general  benevolence  of  his  cha- 
racter, to  contrast  their  own  leniency  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  (this  was  the  characteristic  of  the  Pharisaic  party,  which  distin- 
guished them  from  the  Sadducees,  and  of  this  the  Rabbinical  writ- 
ings furnish  many  curious  illusirations),  with  the  rigour  of  Ihe  new 
teacher,  and  thus  to  conciliate  the  naturally  compassionate  feelings 
of  the  people,  which  would  have  been  shocked  by  the  unusual 
spectacle  of  a  woman  suffering  death,  or  even  condemned  to  capital 
punishment,  for  such  an  offence  (1).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  ac- 
quitted her,  he  abrogated  the  express  letter  of  the  Mosaic  statute  j 
and  the  multitude  might  be  inllamed  by  this  new  evidence  of  that 
which  the  ruling  party  had  constantly  endeavoured  to  instil  into 
their  minds,  the  hostility  of  Jesus  to  the  law  of  their  forefathers,  and 
his  secret  design  of  abolishing  the  whole  long-reverenced  and 
heaven-enacted  code.  Nothing  can  equal,  if  the  expression  may  bo 
ventured,  the  address  of  Jesus,  in  extricating  himself  from  this  dif- 
ficulty; his  turning  the  current  of  popular  odium,  or  even  contempt, 
upon  his  assailants  5  the  manner  in  which,  by  summoning  them  to 
execute  the  Iqw,  he  extorts  a  tacit  confession  of  their  own  loose 
morals, — "He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a 
stone  at  her"  (this  being  the  oflice  of  the  chief  accuser)-,  and  finally 
shows  mercy  to  the  accused,  without  in  the  least  invaUdating  the 
decision  of  the  law  against  the  crime,  yet  not  without  the  most 
gentle  and  effective  moral  admonition. 

After  this  discomfiture  of  his  opponents,  Jesus  appears  to  have    jrsi.s 
been  permitted  to  pursue  his  course  of  teaching  undisturbed,  until  ^^f'Zl" 
new  circumstances  occurred  to  inflame  the  resentment  of  his  ene-     i''''- 
mies.  He  had  taken  his  station  in  a  part  of  the  Temple  court  called 
the  Treasury.    His  language  became  more  mysterious,  yet  at  the 
same  lime  more  authoritative— more  full  of  those  allusions  to  his 
character  as  the  Messiah,  to  his  divine  descent,  and  at  length  to  his 
pre-existence.    The  former  of  these  were  in  some  degree  familiar 
to  the  popular  conception ;  the  latter,  though  it  entered  into  the 
higher  notion  of  the  Messiah,  which  was  prevalent  among  those 
who  entertained  the  loftiest  views  of  his  character,  nevertheless, 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  expressed,  jarred  with  the  harsh- 
est discord  upon  the  popular  ear.    They  listened  with  patience  to 

(t)  Grolius  has  a  different  view  : — Ut  cum  ac-  they  miglil  accuse  him  to  the  Komans  of  cn- 
cusarent  aut  apud  Romanes  iuiminuta,- majesta-  croachinf;  on  their  authority,  or  to  the  people 
lis,  aul  apud  pupului.i  iiDininutac  libcrtatis.  Thiit     of  surreiu'ering  their  tights  and  independence. 
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Jesus  while  he  proclaimed  himself  the  light  of  Ihe  world  :  though 
they  questioned  his  right  to  assume  the  title  of  "Son  of  the 
Heavenly  Father"  without  further  witness  than  he  had  already  pro- 
duced, they  yet  permitted  him  to  proceed  in  his  discourse  :  they  did 
not  interrupt  him  when  he  still  further  alluded,  in  dark  and  ambi- 
guous terms,  to  his  own  fate  :  when  he  declared  that  God  was  with 
him,  and  that  his  doctrines  were  pleasing  to  the  Almighty  Father, 
a  still  more  favourable  impression  was  made,  and  many  openly 
espoused  his  belief-,  but  when  he  touched  on  their  rights  and  pri- 
vileges as  descendants  of  Abraham,  the  subject  on  which  above  all 
they  were  most  jealous  and  sensitive,  the  collision  became  inevit- 
able.   He*  spoke  of  their  freedom,  the  moral  freedom  from  the  sla- 
very of  their  own  passions,  to  which  they  were  to  be  exalted  by 
the  revelation  of  the  truth  5  but  freedom  was  a  word  which  to  them 
only  bore  another  sense.    They  broke  in  at  once  with  indignant 
denial  that  the  race  of  Abraham,  however  the  Roman  troops  were 
guarding  their  Temple,  had  ever  forfeited  their  national  indepen- 
dence (1).    He  spoke  as  if  the  legitimacy  of  their  descent  from 
Abraham  depended  not  on  their  hereditary  genealogy,  but  on  the 
moral  evidence  of  their  similarity  in  virtue  to  their  great  forefa- 
ther.   The  good,  the  pious,  the  gentle  Abraham  was  not  the  father 
of  those  who  were  meditating  the  murder  of  an  innocent  man.    If 
their  tierce  and  sanguinary  dispositions  disqualified  them  from 
being  the  children  of  Abraham,  how  much  more  from  being,  as 
they  boasted,  the  adopted  children  of  God;  the  spirit  of  evil,  in 
whose  darkest  and  most  bloody  temper  they  were  ready  to  act,  was 
rather  the  parent  of  men  with  dispositions  so  diabolic  (2).    At  this 
their  wrath  bursts  forth  in  more  unrestrained  vehemence  •,  Ihe  worst 
and  most  bitter  appellations  by  which  a  Jew  could  express  his 
hatred,  were  heaped  on  Jesus;  he  is  called  a  Samaritan,  and  de- 
clared to  be  under  deemoniac  possession.  But  when  Jesus  proceeded 
to  assert  his  title  to  the  Messiahship,  by  proclaiming  that  Abraham 
had  received  some  intimation  of  the  future  great  religious  revolu- 
tion to  be  effected  by  him;  when  he  who  was  "  not  fifty  years  old" 
(that  is,  not  arrived  at  that  period  when  the  Jews,  who  assumed  the 
public  ofiices  at  thirty,  were  released  from  them  on  account  of 
their  age),  declared  that  he  had  existed  before  Abraham  ;  when  he 
thus  placed  himself  not  merely  on  an  equality  with,  but  asserted 
his  immeasurable  superiority  to,  the  great  father  of  their  race ; 
when  he  uttered  the  awful  and  significant  words  which  identified 
him,  as  it  were,  with  the  great  self-existent  Deity,  "Before  Abra- 
ham was,  I  am,"  they  immediately  rushed  forward  to  crush  with- 
out trial,  without  further  hearing,  him  whom  they  considered  the 
self-convicted  blasphemer.    As  there  was  always  some  work  of 

(1)  John,  viii.  33.  (2)  Jolni,  viii.  44. 
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building  or  repair  going  on  within  the  Temple,  which  was  nol 
considered  to  be  tinished  till  many  years  after,  these  instruments 
for  (he  fulfilment  of  the  legal  punishment  were  immediately  at 
hand;  and  Jesus  only  escaped  from  being  stoned  on  the  spot  by 
passing,  during  the  wild  and  frantic  tumult,  through  the  midst  of 
his  assailants,  and  withdrawing  from  the  court  of  the  Temple. 

But  even  in  this  exigency  he  pauses  at  not  great  distance  to  per-  „,,,i„j, 
form  an  act  of  mercy  (I).    There  was  a  man,  notoriously  blind""-  ^''-^^ 
from  his  birth,  who  seems  to  have  taken  his  accustomed  station  in 
some  way  leading  to  the  Temple.    Some  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
had  accompanied  him,  and  perhaps,  as  it  were,  covered  his  retreat 
from  his  furious  assailants;  and  as  by  this  time,  probably,  being 
safe  froni  pursuit,  they  stopped  near  the  place  where  the  blind  man 
stood.   The  whole  history  of  the  cure  of  this  blind  man  is  remark- 
able, as  singularly  illustrative  of  Jewish  feeling  and  opinion,  and  on 
account  both  of  the  critical  juncture  at  which  it  took  place,  and  the 
strict  judicial  investigation  which  it  seems  to  have  undergone  before 
the  hostile  Sanhedrin     The  common  popular  behef  ascribed  every 
malady  or  affliction  to  some  sin,  of  which  it  was  the  direct  and  pro- 
vidential punishment— a  notion,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  of  all 
others,  the  most  likely  to  harden  the  bigoted  heart  to  indifference, 
or  even  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  the  heaven-visited,  and  there- 
fore heaven-branded,  sufferer.  This  notion,  which  however  was  so 
overpowered  by  the  strong  spirit  of  nationalism  as  to  obtain  for  the 
Jews  in  foreign  countries  the  admiration  of  the  heathen  for  their 
mutual  compassion  towards  each  other,  while  they  had  no  kindly 
feeling  for  strangers,  no  doubt,  from  the  language  of  Jesus  on  many 
occasions,  exercised  a  most  pernicious  influence  on  the  general  cha- 
racter in  their  native  land,  where  the  lessons  of  Christian  kindhness 
and  humanity  appear  to  have  been  as  deeply  needed  as  they  were 
unacceptable.    But  how  was.  this  notion  of  the  penal  nature  of  all 
suffering  to  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  of  a  man  being  born  subject 
to  one  of  the  most  grievous  afflictions  of  our  nature — the  want  of 
sight?    They  were  thus  thrown  back  upon  those  other  singular 

(l)  I  hesitate   at   the   arrangement  of  no  pas-  or  it  would  have  heen  urged  against  him  at  his 

'   sage  in  the  whole  narrative  more  than  this  his-  last  trial,    since   witnesses   could  not  have  been 

lory  of  the   blind  man.   Many  harmonists  have  wanting  to  his  words  :  and  it   seems  quite  clear 

placed  it  duri[ig  the  visit  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem,  that,  however   they  might   have    been    glad   to 

at  the  Feast    of   Dedication.    The  connection  in  have  availed  themselves  of  any  such  ebullition  of 

the  original,  however,  seems  more    natural,  as  a  popular  violence,  as  a  court,   the  Sanhedrin,  di- 

roiitinualion   of  the  preceding   incident;  yet  at  vided  and  in  awe  of  the  Roman  power,  was  con- 

first  sight    it   seems   extremely  improbable  that  strained  to  proceed  with  regularity,  and  accord - 

Jesus  should  have  time  during   his    hurried  es-  ing  lo  llie   strict  letter   of   llie   law.  Macknight 

cape  to  work  this  miracle  ;    and   still    more  ihnt  would  place  the  cure   immediately  after  the  es- 

he  should   again   encounter  his  enraged  adver-  cape  from   the   Temple,    ihe    recognition  of  the 

saries  without  dangerous  or  fatal  consequences,  man,  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  during  the 

We   may    however  suppose   that    this    incident  visit  at  the  Dedication.  But  in  fact  the  popular 

took  place  without  the  Temple,  probably  in   the  feeling  seems  to  have  been  in  a  perpetual  state 

street  leading  down  from  the  Temple  to  the  Val-  of  fluctuation;    at  one  instant  their  indignation 

ley    of  Kidron,   and    to  Bethany,   where    Jesus  was  inflamed    by  the  language  of  Jesus,  at  the 

spent  the  night.  The  attempt  to  stone   him  was  ne.xt  some  one  of  his  extraordinary  works  seems 

MTi  outburst  of  popular  tumult:    it   is   clear  that  to   have  caused  as   strong  a  sens.ation,   at  least 

he  had  been  guilty  of  no  offence,  legally  capital,  wilh  a  considerable  party,  in  his  favour. 
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notions  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews  of  that  period — either  his 
fathers  or  himself  must  have  sinned.  Was  it,  then,  a  malady  inhe- 
rited from  the  guilt  of  his  parents?  or  was  the  soul,  having  sinned 
in  a  pre-existent  stale,  now  expiating  its  former  offences  in  the 
present  form  of  being?  This  notion,  embraced  by  Plato  in  the  West, 
was  more  likely  to  have  been  derived  by  the  Jews  from  the  East  (1), 
where  it  may  be  regularly  traced  from  India  through  the  different 
oriental  religions.  Jesus  at  once  corrected  this  inveterate  error, 
and  having  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  clay,  sent  him 
to  wash  in  the  celebrated  pool  of  Siloam,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  street  of  the  Temple  (2).  The  return  of  the  blind  man  restored 
to  sight  excited  so  much  astonishment.,  that  the  bystanders  began  to 
dispute  whether  he  was  really  the  same  who  had  been  so  long 
familiarly  known.  The  man  set  their  doubts  at  rest  by  declaring 
himself  to  be  the  same.  The  Sanhedrin,  now  so  actively  watching 
the  actions  of  Jesus,  and  indeed  inflamed  to  the  utmost  resentment, 
had  no  course  but,  if  possible,  to  invalidate  the  effect  of  such  a 
miracle  on  the  public  mind^  they  hoped  either  to  detect  some  col- 
lusion between  the  parties,  or  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  whole 
transaction  :  at  all  events  the  case  was  so  public,  that  they  could 
not  avoid  bringing  it  under  the  cognisance  of  their  tribunal.  The 
man  was  summoned,  and,  as  it  happened  to  have  been  the  Sab- 
bath, the  stronger  Pharisaic  party  were  in  hopes  of  getting  rid  of 
the  question  altogether  by  the  immediate  decision,  that  a  man 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  law  could  not  act  under  the  sanction  of 
God.  But  a  considerable  party  in  the  Sanhedrin  were  still  either 
too  prudent,  too  just,  or  too  much  impressed  by  the  evidence  of  the 
case,  to  concur  in  so  summary  a  sentence.  This  decision  of  the 
council  appears  to  have  led  to  a  more  close  investigation  of  the 
whole  transaction.  The  first  object  appears  to  have  been,  by  ques- 
tioning the  man  himself,  to  implicate  him  as  an  adherent  of  Jesus, 
and  so  to  throw  discredit  upon  his  testimony.  The  man,  either 
from  caution  or  ignorance  of  the  character  assumed  by  Jesus, 
merely  replied  that  he  believed  him  to  be  a  prophet.  Baffled  on  this 
point,  the  next  step  of  the  Pharisaic  party  is  fo  inquire  into  the 
reality  of  the  malady  and  the  cure.  The  parents  of  the  blind  man 
are  examined  •,  their  deposition  simply  affirms  the  fact  of  their  son 
having  been  born  blind,  and  having  received  his  sight;  for  it  was 
comiuctof  now  notorious  that  the  Sanhedrin  had  threatened  all  the  partisans 
the^sauhe-  ^j.  j^^^^  ^^j^  ^j^^  terrible  sentence  of  excommunication :  and  the 
Samaria   ^^^^^  parents,   trembling  before  this  awful  tribunal,   refer  the 

(1)  It  may  be  traced  in  llie  Egyjjto-Jewish  forbidden  in  the  Jewish  traditional  law.  Kuinocl 
hook  of  iha  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  viii.  19,  20.  in  loc.  According  to  Grotius,  opening  the  eyes 
The  Pharisees'  notion  of  the  transmigration  of  of  the  blind  was  an  acknowledged  sign  of  the 
souls  may  be  founjl  in  Josephus,  Ant.  xviii.  1.  Messiah.    INlidrash   in   Psalm,   cxlvi.  8.,  Isaiah, 

(2)  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  anointing  xlii.  7-;  it  was  a  miracle  never  known  to  be 
a   blind  man's  eyes  on  the  .Sabbath  is  expressly      wrought  by  Moses  or  by  any  other  prophet. 
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judges  lo  their  son  for  all  further  information  on  this  perilous 
question. 

The  further  proceedings  of  the  Sanhedrin  are  still  more  remark- 
able :  unable  to  refute  the  fact  of  the  miraculous  cure,  they  endea- 
vour, nevertheless,  to  withhold  from  Jesus  all  claim  upon  the  gra- 
titude of  liim  whom  he  had  relieved,  and  all  participation  in  the 
power  with  which  the  instantaneous  cure  was  wrought.    The  man 
is  exhorted  to  give  praise  for  the  blessing  to  God  alone,  and  to 
abandon  the  cause  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  they  authoritatively 
denounce  as  a  sinner.  He  rejoins,  with  straight-forward  simplicity, 
that  he  simply  deposes  to  the  fact  of  his  blindness,  and  of  his  having 
received  his  sight  :  on  such  high  questions  as  the  character  of 
Jesus,  he  presumes  not  at  first  to  dispute  with  the  great  legal  tri- 
bunal, with  the  chosen  wisdom  of  the  nation.  Wearied,  however, 
at  length  with  their  pertinacious  examination,  the  man  seems  to 
discover  the  vantage  ground  on  which  he  stands-,  the  altercation 
becomes  more  spirited  on  his  part,  more  full  of  passionate  violence 
on  theirs.  He  declares  that  he  has  already  again  and  again  repealed 
the  circumstances  of  the  transaction,  and  that  it  is  in  vain  for  them 
to  question  him  further,  unless  they  are  determined,  if  the  truth  of 
the  miracle  should  be  established,  to  acknowledge  the  divine  mis- 
sion of  Jesus.    This  seems  to  have  been  the  object  at  which  the 
more  violent  party  in  the  Sandhedrin  aimed ;  so  far  to  throw  him 
off  his  guard,  as  to  make  him  avow  himself  the  partisan  of  Jesus, 
and  by  this  means  to  shake  his  whole  testimony.    On  the  instant 
they  begin  to  revile  him,  to  appeal  to  the  popular  clamour,  to  de- 
clare him  a  secret  adherent  of  Jesus,  while  they  were  the  stedfast 
disciples  of  Moses.    God  was  acknowledged  to  have  spoken  by 
Moses,  and  to  compare  Jesus  with  him  was  inexpiable  impiety  — 
Jesus,  of  whose  origin  they  professed  themselves  ignorant.    The 
man  rejoins  in  still  bolder  terms,   "Why,  herein  is  a  marvellous 
thing,  that  ye  know  not  from  whence  he  is,  but  yet  he  hath  opened 
mine  eyes."    He  continues  in  the  same  strain  openly  to  assert  his 
conviction  that  no  man,  unless  commissioned  by  God,  could  work 
such  wonders.    Their  whole  history,  abounding  as  it  did  with  ex- 
traordinary events,  displayed  nothing  more  wonderful  than  that 
which  had  so  recently  taken  place  in  his  person.    This  daring  and 
disrespectful  language  excites  the  utmost  indignation  in  the  whole 
assembly.    They  revert  to  the  popular  opinion,  that  the  blindness 
with  which  the  man  was  born,  was  a  proof  of  his  having  been  ac- 
cursed of  God.  '^Thou  wast  altogether  born  in  sin,  and  dost  thou 
teach  us?"    God  marked  thy  very  birth,  thy  very  cradle,  with  the 
indelible  sign  of  his  displeasure;  and  therefore  the  testimony  of  one 
branded  by  the  wrath  of  Heaven  can  be  of  no  value.    Forgetful 
that  even  on  their  own  principle,  if,  by  being  born  blind,  the  man 
was  manifestly  an  object  of  the  divine  anger,  his  gaining  his  sight 
I.  10 
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was  an  evidence  equally  unanswerable  of  the  divine  favour.  But 
while  they  traced  the  hand  of  God  in  the  curse,  Ihey  refused  to 
trace  it  in  the  blessing;  to  close  the  eyes  was  a  proof  of  divine 
power,  but  to  open  them  none  whatever.  The  fearless  conduct, 
however,  of  the  man  appears  to  have  united  the  divided  council ; 
the  formal  and  terrible  sentence  of  excommunication  was  pronounc- 
ed, probably  for  the  first  time,  against  any  adherent  of  Jesus.  The 
evangelist  concludes  the  narrative,  as  if  to  show  that  the  man  was 
not  as  yet  a  declared  disciple  of  Christ,  with  a  second  interview 
beween  the  blind  man  and  Jesus,  in  which  Jesus  openly  accepted 
the  title  of  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  and  received  the  homage 
of  the  now  avowed  adherent.  Nor  did  Jesus  discontinue  his  teach- 
ing on  account  of  this  declared  interposition  of  the  Sanhedrin-,  his 
manifest  superiority  throughout  this  transaction  rather  appears  to 
have  caused  a  new  schism  in  the  council,  which  secured  him  from 
any  violent  measures  on  Iheir  part,  until  the  termination  of  the 
festival. 

Another  collision  takes  place  with  some  of  (he  Pharisaic  party, 
with  whom  he  now  seems  scarcely  to  keep  any  measure  :  he  openly 
denounces  them  as  misleading  the  people,  and  declares  himself  the 
"one  true  Shepherd."  Whither  Jesus  retreated  after  this  conflict 
with  the  ruling  powers,  we  have  no  distinct  information— most 
probably  however  into  Galilee  (1);  nor  is  it  possible  with  certainty 
io  assign  those  events,  which  filled  up  the  period  between  the 
autumnal  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  that  of  the  Dedication  of  the 
Temple,  which  look  place  in  the  winter.  Now,  however,  Jesus 
appears  more  distinctly  to  have  avowed  his  determination  not  to 
remain  in  his  more  concealed  and  private  character  in  Galilee  : 
but  when  the  occasion  should  demand,  when,  at  the  approaching 
Passover,  the  whole  nation  should  be  assembled  in  the  metropolis, 
he  would  confront  them,  and  at  length  bring  his  acceptance  or 
rejection  to  a  crisis  (2).  He  now,  at  times  at  least,  assumes  greater 
state ;  messengers  are  sent  before  him  to  proclaim  his  arrival  in  the 
different  towns  and  villages ;  and  as  the  Feast  of  Dedication  draws 
near,  he  approaches  the  borders  of  Samaria,  and  sends  forward 
Samaria,  somo  of  hls  followers  into  a  neighbouring  village,  to  announce  his 
approach  (3).  Whether  the  Samaritans  may  have  entertained  some 
hopes,  from  the  rumour  of  his  former  proceedings  in  their  coun- 
try, that,  persecuted  by  the  Jews,  and  avowedly  opposed  to  the 

(1)  From  this  period  th«  difficulty  of  arranging  prove  thai  the"  village  of  Martlia  and  Mary  was 

a   consistent  chronological  narrative  out  of  the  not  Bethany."    Any  arrangement  which   places 

separate  relations  of  the  evangelists,  increases  to  (Luke,  x.  38 — 42.)  the  .scene  in  the  house  of  Ma 

the    greatest  degree.    Mr.  Greswell,  to  establish  ry    and    Martha,   after  the  raising   of  Lazarus, 

his  system,  is   actually   obliged   to  make   Jesus,  appears  highly  improbable. 

when  the  Samaritans  refuse  to  receive  him    be-  (2)By  taking  the  expression  of  St.  Luke  "  he 

cause   "  his   face  was  as  though  he  would  go  to  stedfastly  set  his  face   to  go   to   Jerusalem, "   in 

Jerusalem,"  to  be  travelling  in  the  directly  op-  this  more  general  sense,  many  difficulties,  if  not 

posite  direction.    lie  likewise,  in  my   opinion,  avoided,  are  considerably  dimiui.shed. 
un  quite  unsatisfactory   grounds,   endeavours  to  (3'l  Luke,  ix.  51 — 56 


Near 
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leading  parlies  in  Jerusalem,  he  might  espouse  their  party  in  the 
national  quarrel,  and  were  therefore  instigated  by  disappointment 
as  well  as  jealousy  ■,  or  whether  it  was  merely  an  accidental  outburst 
of  the  old  irreconcileable  feud,  the  inhospitable  village  refused  to 
receive  him(l).  The  disciples  were  now  elate  with  the  expectation 
of  the  approaching  crisis  ;  on  their  minds  all  the  dispiriting  pre- 
dictions of  the  fate  of  their  Master  passed  away  without  the  least 
impression  ;  they  were  indignant  that  their  triumphant  procession 
should  be  arrested  5  and  with  these  more  immediate  and  peculiar 
motives  mingled,  no  doubt,  the  implacable  spirit  of  national  hosti- 
lity. They  thought  that  the  hour  of  vengeance  was  now  come  ^  (hat 
even  their  gentle  Piaster  would  resent  on  these  deadliest  foes  of  the 
race  of  Israel,  this  deliberate  insult  on  his  dignity  ;  that,  as  he  had 
in  some  respects  resembled  the  ancient  prophets,  he  would  now  not 
hesitate  to  assume  that  fiercer  and  more  terrific  majesty,  with 
which,  according  to  their  ancient  histories,  these  holy  men  had  at 
limes  been  avenged ;  ihey  entreated  their  Master  to  call  down  fire 
from  heaven  to  consume  the  village.  Jesus  simply  replied  by  a 
sentence,  which  at  once  established  the  incalculable  difference 
between  his  own  religion  and  that  which  it  was  to  succeed.  This 
sentence,  most  truly  sublime  and  most  characteristic  of  the  evan- 
gelic religion,  ever  since  the  establishment  of  Christianity  has  been 
struggling  to  maintain  its  authority  against  the  still-reviving  Ju- 
daism, which,  inseparable  it  should  seem  from  uncivilised  and 
unchristian  man,  has  constantly  endeavoured  to  array  the  Deity, 
rather  in  his  attributes  of  destructive  power  than  of  preserving 
mercy.  "  The  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but 
to  save  them."  So  speaking  he  left  the  inhospitable  Samaritans 
unharmed,  and  calmly  passed  to  another  village. 

It  appears  to  me  probable  that  he  here  left  the  direct  road  to  the 
metropolis  through  Samaria,  and  turned  aside  to  the  district  about 
Scythopolis  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  most  likely  crossed 
into  Peraea  (2).  From  hence,  if  not  before,  he  sent  out  his  messen- 
gers with  greater  regularity  (3),  and  it  might  seem,  to  keep  up  some 
resemblance  with  the  established  institutions  of  the  nation,  he 
chose  the  number  of  Seventy,  a  number  already  sanctified  in  the 
notions  of  the  people,  as  that  of  the  great  Sanhedrin  of  (he  nation, 
who  deduced  their  own  origin  and  authority  from  the  Council  of 
Seventy,  established  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness.  The  Seventy  after 
a  short  absence  returned  and  made  a  favourable  report  of  the  in- 

(l)  The  attendance  of  the  Jews  at  the  Feast  of  of  Ginea   (Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  ch,  6.)  fell  on  cer- 

the  Dedication,  a  solemnity   of  more  recent  in-  tain  Galileans  proceeding  to  Jerusalem  for  one  of 

stitutlon,  was  not  unlikely  to  be  still  more  ob-  the  feasts,  and  slew  many  of  them, 

noxious  to    the  possessors  of  the   rival   temple,  (2)  After  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of 

than  the  other  great  national  feasts.  This  consi-  the  Dedication,  he  went  again  (John,  x.  40.)  into 

deration,  in  the  want  of  more  decisive  grounds,  the  country   beyond  Jordan;   he  must  therefore 

may  be  some  argumeDt  for  placing  this  event  at  have  been  there  belbre  the  Feast, 

the   present  period.  I   find  that  Doddridge  hud  (3)  Luke,  x.   1  —  iQ. 
before  suggested  this  allusion.  The  iubabitanis 
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fluence  which  Ihey  !iad  obtained  over  Ihc  peopled).  The  language 
of  Jesus,  both  in  his  charge  to  his  disciples  and  in  his  observations 
on  Hie  report  of  their  success,  appears  to  indicate  the  still  approach- 
ing crisis  ;  it  should  seem  that  even  the  (owns  in  which  he  had 
wrought  his  mightiest  works,  Chorazin,  Belhsaida,  and  Capernaum, 
at  least  the  general  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  influential  rulers, 
now  had  declared  against  him.  They  are  condemned  in  terms  of 
unusual  severity  for  their  blindness ;  yet  among  the  meek  and 
humble  he  had  a  still  increasing  hold — and  the  days  were  now  at 
hand,  which  the  disciples  were  permitted  to  behold,  and  for  which 
the  wise  and  good  for  many  ages  had  been  looking  forward  with 
still  baffled  hopes  (2). 
Ftd.toi  It  was  during  the  absence  of  the  Seventy,  or  immediately  after 
Dcdica  ji^gjp  retmn,  that  Jesus,  who  perhaps  had  visited  in  the  interval 
Jesus  many  towns  and  villages  both  of  Galilee  and  Pera^a,  which  his 
.jtrusaiein.  ccutral  positlon  near  the  Jordan  commanded,  descended  to  the 
winter  Festival  of  the  Dedication  (3).  Once  it  is  clear  that  he  drew 
near  to  Jerusalem,  at  least  as  near  as  the  village  of  Bethany  ;  and 
though  not  insensible  to  the  difficulties  of  this  view,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  this  village,  about  two  miles'  distance  from  Jerusalem, 
and  the  house  of  the  relations  of  Lazarus,  was  the  place  where  he 
was  concealed  during  both  his  two  later  unexpected  and  secret 
visits  to  the  metropohs,  and  where  he  in  general  passed  the  nights 
during  the  week  of  the  last  Passover  (4).  His  appearance  at  this 
festival  seems  to  have  been,  like  the  former,  sudden  and  unlooked- 
for.  The  multitude  probably  at  this  time  was  not  so  great,  both  on 
account  of  the  season,  and  because  the  festival  was  kept  in  other 
places  besides  Jerusalem  (5),  though  of  course  with  the  greatest 
splendour  and  concourse  in  the  Temple  itself.  Jesus  was  seen 
walking  in  one  of  the  porticoes  or  arcades  which  surrounded  the 
outer  court  of  the  Temple,  that  to  the  east,  which  from  its  greater 
splendour,  being  formed  of  a  triple  instead  of  a  double  row  of 
columns,  was  called  by  the  name  of  Solomon's.  The  leading  Jews, 
whether  unprepared  for  more  violent  measures,  or  with  some 
insidious  design,  now  address  him,  seemingly  neither  in  an  hostile 
nor  unfriendly  tone.    It  almost  appears,  that  having  before  at- 

(1)  Luive,  n--20.  ^-  22 — 39.,  there  is   the  obvious  difficulty  of  the 

(2)  Lute,  X.  24-  The  parable  of  the  good  Sa-  former  evangelist  mentioning  tht-comparalively 
niarilau  may  gain  in  iinpressiveness  if  consider-  unimportant  circumstance  which  he  relates,  and 
id  in  connection  with  the  recent  transaclious  in  being  entirely  silent  about  the  latter.  Hut  this 
Samaria,  and  as  perhaps  delivered  during  the  objection  is  common  to  all  harmonies  of  the  Gos- 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  near  the  place  where  the  pels.  The  silence  of  the  three  former  Evangelists 
scene  is  laid — the  wild  and  dangerous  country  concerning  the  events  in  Jerusalem  is  equally 
between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem.  remarkable,   under  every  system,  whether,  ac- 

(3)  This  feast  was  instituted  by  Judas  IMacca-  cording  to  Bishop  Marsh  and  the  generality  of 
bcus.  1  Mace.  4 — 5.  It  was  kept  on  the  25th  of  the  great  German  scholars  wc  suppose  the  Evan- 
Ihe  mouth  Cisleu,  answering  to  our   15th  of  Dc-  gelists  to  have   compiled  from  a  common  docu- 

f.    cember.  The  houses   were  illuminated  at  night  ment,  or  adhere  to  any  of  the  older  theories,  that 

■    during  the  whole  period  of  the  feast,  which  last-  each  wrote  either  entirely    independently   or   as 

cd  eight  days.  John,  x.  22 — 39.  supplementary  to  the  preceding  Evangelists. 

(4)  In  connecting  Luke,  x.  38 — 42.  with  John,  (5)  LigiitCool,  in  loco. 
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leinpted  force,  they  are  now  inclined  to  try  the  milder  course  of 
persuasion ;  their  language  sounds  like  the  expostulation  of  im- 
patience. Why,  they  inquire,  does  he  thus  continue  to  keep  up  this 
strange  excitement?  why  thus  persist  in  endangering  the  public 
peace?  why  does  he  not  avow  himself  at  once?  why  does  he  not 
distinctly  assert  himself  to  be  the  Christ,  and  by  some  signal,  some 
public,  some  indisputable,  evidence  of  his  being  the  Messiah,  at 
once  set  at  rest  the  doubts,  and  compose  the  agitation  of  Ihe  troubled 
nation?  The  answer  of  Jesus  is  an  appeal  to  the  wonderful  works 
which  he  had  already  wrought ;  but  this  evidence  the  Jews,  in  their 
present  slate  and  disposition  of  mind,  were  morally  incapable  of 
appreciating.    He  had  already  avowed  himself,  but  in  language 
unintelligible  to  their  ears;  a  few  had  heard  him,  a  few  would 
receive  the  reward  of  their  obedience,  and  those  few  were,  in  the 
simple  phrase,  the  sheep  who  heard  his  voice.  But  as  he  proceeded, 
his  language  assumed  a  higher,  a  more  mysterious,  tone.  He  spoke 
of  his  unity  with  the  great  Father  of  the  worlds.  "  I  and  my  Father 
are  one  (1)."  However  understood,  his  words  sounded  to  Ihe  Jewish 
ears  so  like  direct  blasphemy,  as  again  to  justify  on  the  spot  Ihe 
summary  punishment  of  the  law.  Without  further  trial  they  pre- 
pared to  stone  him  where  he  stood.  Jesus  arrested  their  fury  on  Ihe 
instant  by  a  calm  appeal  to  the  manifest  moral  goodness,  as  well  as 
the  physical  power,  of  Ihe  Deity  displayed  in  his  works.  The  .Tews 
in  plain  terms  accused  him  of  blasphemously  ascribing  to  himself 
the  title  of  God.  He  replied  by  reference  to  their  sacred  books,  in 
which  they  could  not  deny  that  the  divine  name  was  sometimes 
ascribed  to  beings  of  an  inferior  rank  •,  how  much  less,  therefore, 
ought  they  to  be  indignant  at  that  sacred  name  being  assumed  by 
him,  in  whom  the  great  attributes  of  divinity,  both  Ihe  power  and 
the  goodness,  had  thus  manifestly  appeared.  His  wonderful  works 
showed  Ihe  intercommunion  of  nature   in  this  respect,  between 
himself  and  the  Almighty.  This  explanation,  far  beyond  their  moral 
perceptions,  only  excited  a  new  burst  of  fury,  which  Jesus  eluded, 
and  retiring  again  from  the  capital,  returned  to  the  district  beyond 
the  Jordan. 

The  three  months  which  elapsed  between  the  Feast  of  Dedication  Period  i,,. 
and  the  Passover  (2)  were  no  doubt  occupied  in  excursions,  if  not  ^'\'""^  ""^ 
in  regular  progresses,  through  the  different  districts  of  Ihe  Holy  ne'dica" 
Land,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  his  central  position,  near  ihTpTst 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  fords,  was  extremely  well  suiled  to  com-    °''^''' 
mand.  Wherever  he  went,  multitudes  assembled  around  him  ;  and 
at  one  time  the  government  of  Herod  was  seized  with  alarm,  and 
Jesus  received  information  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  that  he 
might  apprehend  Ihe  same  fate  which  had  befallen  John  the  Baptist 

f')  /°hn.  "■  30.  xviii.  34.;   Malt   xix.  xx.  to  verse  28.;  Mark,  x. 

(2j  I.ukc,   XI.   xii.  xiii.    lo   verse  30.,    .ilso  to      1—31. 
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if  he  remained  in  Galilee  or  Pereea,  bolh  which  dislricls  were 
wilhin  the  dominions  of  Herod.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  in- 
telligence came  from  some  of  the  Pharisaic  parly  (1),  whether 
suborned  by  Herod,  thus  peacefully,  and  without  incurring  any 
further  unpopularity,  to  rid  his  dominions  of  one  who  might  become 
either  the  designing  or  the  innocent  cause  of  tumult  and  confusion 
(the  reflection  of  Jesus  on  the  crafty  character  of  Herod  (2)  may 
confirm  the  notion,  that  the  Pharisees  were  acting  under  his  insidious 
direction),  or  whether  tho  Pharisaic  party  were  of  themselves 
desirous  to  force  Jesus,  before  the  Passover  arrived,  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Judeea,  where  the  Roman  government  might  either,  of 
itself,  be  disposed  to  act  with  decision,  or  might  grant  permission 
to  the  Sanhedrin  to  interpose  its  authority  with  the  utmost  rigour. 
But  it  was  no  doubl  in  this  quarter  that  he  received  intelligence  of  a 
very  different  nature,  that  led  to  one  of  his  prgelernalural  works, 
which  of  itself  was  the  most  extraordinary,  and  evidently  made  the 
deepest  impression  upon  the  public  mind  (3).  The  raising  of 
Lazarus  may  be  considered  the  proximate  cause  of  the  general 
conspiracy  for  his  death,  by  throwing  the  popular  feeling  more 
decidedly  on  his  side,  and  thereby  deepening  the  fierce  animosity 
of  the  rulers,  who  now  saw  that  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  crush 
him  at  once,  or  to  admit  his  triumph. 
naisiiiR  of  We  have  supposed  that  it  was  at  the  house  of  Lazarus,  or  of  his 
lazarus.  rgjajiyes,' in  the  village  of  Bethany,  that  Jesus  had  passed  the  nights 
during  his  recent  visits  to  Jerusalem  :  at  some  distance  from  the 
metropolis  he  receives  information  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  that 
faithful  adherent,  whom  he  seems  to  have  honoured  with  peculiar 
attachment.  He  at  first  assures  his  followers  in  ambiguous  language 
of  the  favourable  termination  of  the  disorder;  and  after  two  day's 
delay,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his  disciples  who  feared 
that  he  was  precipitately  rushing,  as  it  were,  into  the  toils  of  his 
enemies,  and  who  resolve  to  accompany  him,  though  in  acknow- 
ledged apprehension  that  his  death  was  inevitable,  Jesus  first  in- 
forms his  disciples  of  the  actual  death  of  Lazarus,  yet,  nevertheless, 
persists  in  his  determination  of  visiting  Bethany.  On  his  arrival  at 
Bethany  the  dead  man,  who  according  to  Jewish  usage  had  no 
doubt  been  immediately  buried,  had  been  four  days  in  the  se- 
pulchre. The  house  was  full  of  Jews,  who  had  come  to  console, 
according  to  their  custom,  the  afflicted  relatives  5  and  the  characters 
assigned  in  other  parts  of  the  history  to  the  two  sisters,  are  strik- 

(1)  Luke,  xiii.31 — 35.  turn  gessissel,  et  diversissimas  personas  egisset, 

(2)  Wetsteiii  has  struck  out  the  character  of  personam  servi  apud  Tiberiuin,  domini  apud 
Herod  with  great  strength  and  success: — "  Hie,  Galileam,  amici  Sejano,  Arlabano,  fratribus  suis 
ut  plerique  ejus  temporis  principes  el  pr.Tsides,  Archelao,  I'liilippo,  Herodi  alteri,  quorum  studia 
mores  ad  excmplum  Tiherii  iraperatoris,  qui  craiit  diversissima,  et  inter  se  ct  a  studiis  Hero- 
nullam  ex  virlutibus  suis  magis   quara  dissima-  dis  ipsius."  In  Inc. 

lationem  diligcbat,  coniposuit ;  tunc  autcm   erat         f3)  John,  xi,  1 — 46. 
•innosa  vulpes,  cupn  jam  triginta  annos  |>rin'ipa- 
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ingly  cxeinpiified  in  llieir  conduct  on  this  mournful  occasion.  Tho 
more  active  Martha  hastens  to  meet  Jesus,  laments  his  absence  at 
the  time  of  her  brother's  death,  and,  on  his  declaration  of  the  resur- 
rection of  her  brother,  reverts  only  to  the  general  resurrection  of 
mankind,  a  truth  embodied  in  a  certain  sense  in  the  Jewish  creed. 
So  far  Christ  answers  in  language  which  intimates  his  own  close 
connection  with  that  resurrection  of  mankind.  The  gentler  Mary 
falls  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  with  many  tears  expresses  the  same 
confidence  of  his  power,  had  he  been  present,  of  averting  her 
brother's  death.  So  deep,  however,  is  their  reverence,  that  neither 
of  them  ventures  the  slightest  word  of  expostulation  at  his  delay ; 
nor  does  either  appear  to  have  entertained  the  least  hope  of  further 
relief.  The  tears  of  Jesus  himself  appear  to  confirm  the  notion, 
that  the  case  is  uticrly  desperate ;  and  some  of  the  Jews,  in  a  less 
kindly  spirit^  begin  to  murmur  at  his  appareiil  neglect  of  a  friend, 
to  whom,  nevertheless,  he  appears  so  tenderly  attached.  It  should 
seem  that  it  was  in  the  presence  of  some  of  these  persons,  by  no 
means  well-disposed  to  his  cause,  that  Jesus  proceeded  to  the  se- 
pulchre, summoned  the  dead  body  to  arise,  and  was  obeyed. 

The  intelligence  of  this  inconceivable  event  spread  with  the 
utmost  rapidity  to  Jerusalem  :  the  Saiihedrin  was  instantly  sum- 
moned, and  a  solemn  debate  commenced,  finally  to  decide  on  their 
future  proceedings  towards  Jesus.  It  had  now  become  evident  that 
his  progress  in  the  popular  belief  must  be  at  once  arrested,  or  the 
power  of  the  Sanhedrin,  the  influence  of  the  Pharisaic  parly,  was 
lost  for  ever.  With  this  may;  have  mingled,  in  minds  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  real  nature  of  the  new  religion,  an  honest  and  conscien- 
tious, though  blind,  dread  of  some  tumult  or  insurrection  taking 
place,  which  would  give  the  Romans  an  excuse  for  wresting  away 
the  lingering  semblance  of  national  independence,  to  which  they 
adhered  with  such  passionate  attachment.  The  high  priesthood  was 
now  filled  by  Caiaphas,  the  son-in-law  of  Annas  or  Ananus;  for  the 
Roman  governors,  as  has  been  said,  since  the  expulsion  of  Arche- 
laus,  either  in  the  capricious  or  venal  wantonness  of  power,  or  from 
jealousy  of  his  authority,  had  perpetually  deposed  and  re-appointed 
this  chief  civil  and  religious  magistrate  of  the  nation.  Caiaphas 
threw  the  weight  of  his  official  influence  into  the  scale  of  the  more 
decided  and  violent  party  •,  and  endeavoured,  as  it  were,  to  give  an 
appearance  of  patriotism  to  the  meditated  crime,  by  declaring  the 
expediency  of  sacrificing  one  life,  even  though  innocent,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  nation  (1).  His  language  was  afterwards  trea- 
sured in  the  memory  of  the  Christians,  as  inadvertently  prophetic 
of  the  more  extensive  benefits  derived  to  mankind  by  the  death  of 
their  Master.  The  death  of  Jesus  was  deliberately  decreed ;  but  Jesus 

(1)  John,  xi.  47—53. 
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for  Ihe  present  avoided  the  gathering  storm,  withdrew  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  and  retired  to  Ephraim,  on  the 
border  of  Judaea,  near  the  wild  and  mountainous  region  which  di- 
vided Judaea  from  Samaria  (1). 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   LAST   PASSOVER.  —  THE  CRUCIFIXION. 


over. 


Last  Pass-  The  Passovcr  rapidly  approached ;  the  roads  from  all  quarters 
were  already  crowded  with  the  assembling  worshippers.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  extraordinary  power  which 
local  religious  reverence  holds  over  Southern  and  Asiatic  nations, 
to  imagine  (he  stale  of  Judaea  and  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  this 
great  periodical  festival  (2).  The  rolling  onward  of  countless  and 
gathering  masses  of  population  to  some  of  the  temples  in  India; 
the  caravans  from  all  quarters  of  the  Eastern  world,  which  assemble 
at  Mecca  during  the  Holy  Season  ;  the  multitudes  which  formerly 
flowed  toLoretto  or  Rome  at  the  great  ceremonies,  when  the  Roman 
catholic  religion  held  its  unenfeebled  sway  over  the  mind  of  Eu- 
rope— do  not  surpass,  perhaps  scarcely  equal,  the  sudden,  simul- 
taneous confluence,  not  of  the  population  of  a  single  city,  but  of 
the  whole  Jewish  nation,  towards  the  capital  of  Judaea  at  the  time 
of  the  Passover.  Dispersed  as  they  were  throughout  the  world,  it 
\  was  not  only  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  but 
^  many  foreign  Jews  who  thronged  from  every  quarter — from  Baby- 
lonia, from  Arabia,  from  Egypt,  from  Asia  Minor  and  Greece, 
from  Italy,  probably  even  from  Gaul  and  Spain.  Some  notion  of 
the  density  and  vastness  of  the  multitude  may  be  formed  from  the 
calculation  of  Josephus,  who,  having  ascertained  the  number  of 
paschal  lambs  sacrificed  on  one  of  these  solemn  occasions,  which 
amounted  to  256,500  (3) ;  and  assigning  the  ordinary  number  to  a 
company  who  could  partake  of  Ihe  same  victim,  estimated  the  total 
number  of  the  pilgrims  and  residents  in  Jerusalem  at  2,700,000. 
Through  all  this  concourse  of  the  whole  Jewish  race,  animated 
more  or  less  profoundly,  according  to  their  peculiar  temperament, 
with  the  same  national  and  religious  feelings,  rumours  about  the 
appearance,  the  conduct,  the  pretensions,  the  language  of  Jesus, 
could  not  but  have  spread  abroad,  and  be  communicated  with  un- 

(1)  John,  xi.  54.  fMa-y^fjL^fia,^,  kclB'   i>i.ei<rTi>v  eopaxv  ei'c  to 

(2)  Mupoi    etTTo  fAvpicev    0(Ta)V  TToKiOiV,     lifav  ustTaipoua-iv,    l'hilo,de  Monarch,  821- 
01  ^6V  J^jcc  yUc,    ol  S-l  cri<iS-a,AaTTtic,   «^         (3)  Or,  accor.ling  to  Mr.  Grcswell's  reading, 
«Jv<*TOMi;   Kct'i   S'u(7(ai;,    Ka.i   apKTOV    xa<    266,500. 
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checked  rapidity.  The  utmost  anxiety  prevails  throughout  the 
whole  crowded  city  and  its  neighbourhood,  to  ascertain  whether 
this  new  prophet — this  more,  perhaps,  than  prophet — will,  as  it 
were,  confront  at  this  solemn  period  the  assembled  nation  ;  or,  as 
on  the  last  occasion,  remain  concealed  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Sanhedrin  are  on  their  guard,  and  strict  injunctions 
are  issued  Ihat  Ihey  may  receive  (he  earliest  intelligence  of  his 
approach,  in  order  that  they  may  arrest  him  before  he  has  attempted 
to  make  any  impression  on  the  multitude  (1}. 

Already  Jesus  had  either  crossed  the  Jordan,  or  descended  from 
the  hill  country  to  the  north.  He  had  passed  through  Jericho, 
where  he  had  been  recognised  by  two  blind  men  as  the  Son  of  Da- 
vid, the  tide  of  the  Messiah,  probably  the  most  prevalent  among 
the  common  people  •,  and  instead  of  disclaiming  the  homage,  he 
had  rewarded  the  avowal  by  the  restoration  of  their  sight  to  the 
suppliants  (2). 

On  his  way  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem,  but  much  nearer  to  the  zaccheus. 
metropolis,  he  was  hospitably  received  in  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
publican  named  Zaccheus,  who  had  been  so  impressed  with  the 
report  of  his  extraordinary  character,  that,  being  of  small  stature, 
he  had  climbed  a  tree  by  (he  road-side  to  see  him  pass  by  ;  and  had 
evinced  the  sincerity' of  his  belief  in  the  just  and  generous  prin- 
ciples of  the  new  faith,  both  by  giving  up  at  once  half  of  his  pro- 
perty to  the  poor,  and  offering  the  amplest  res(i(ution  to  those 
whom  he  might  have  oppressed  in  the  exercise  of  his  function  as  a 
publican  (.3).  It  is  probable  that  Jesus  passed  the  night,  perhaps  the 
whole  of  the  Sabbath,  in  (he  house  of  Zaccheus,  and  set  forth,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  through  the  villages  of  Bethphage  and 
Bethany  to  .Jerusalem. 

Let  us,  however,  before  we  trace  his  progress,  pause  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  the  actual  slate  of  feeling  at  this  precise  period, 
among  the  different  ranks  and  orders  of  the  Jews. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  now,  for  three  years,  assumed  (he  cha- 
racter of  a  public  teacher;  his  wonderful  works  were  generally 
acknowledged  ;  all  no  doubt  considered  him  as  an  extraordinary 
being ;  but  whether  he  was  the  Messiah  still,  as  it  were,  hung  in  the 
balance.  His  language,  plain  enough  to  those  who  could  compre- 
hend the  real  superiority,  the  real  divinity  of  his  character,  was 
necessarily  dark  and  ambiguous  (o  those  who  were  insensible  to 
the  moral  beauty  of  his  words  and  actions.  Few,  perhaps,  beyond 
his  more  immediate  followers,  looked  upon  him  with  implicit  faith; 
many  with  doubt,  even  with  hope;  perhaps  still  greater  numbers, 
comprising  the  more  turbulent  of  the  lower  class,  and  almost  all 
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(1)  John,  xi.  55,  57. 

(2)  A'alt.  XX.  30.;  Mark,  x.  46.  ;  l.ukc,  xviii.         (3)  Lukr,  xix.  1  —  10. 
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the  higher  and  more  inlluenlial,  wilh  increduHlj ,  if  nol  with  un- 
disguised animosity.  For,  though  thus  for  three  years  he  had  kept 
the  public  mind  in  suspense  as  to  his  being  the  promised  Redeemer, 
of  those  circumstances  to  which  the  popular  passions  had  looked 
forward  as  the  only  certain  signs  of  the  Messiah's  coming  ^  those, 
which  among  the  mass  of  the  community  were  considered  inse- 
parable from  the  commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  —  the 
terrific,  the  awful,  the  national,  not  one  had  come  to  pass.    The 
deliverance  of  the  nation  from  the  Roman  yoke  was  as  remote  as 
ever;  the  governor  had  made  but  a  short  time,  perhaps  a  year, 
before,  a  terrible  assertion  of  his  supremacy,  by  defiling  the  Temple 
itself  with  the  blood  of  the  rebellious  or  unoffending  Galileans.  The 
Sanhedrin,  imperious  during  his  absence,  quailed  and  submitted 
whenever  the  tribunal  of  Pilate  was  erected  in  the  metropolis.  The 
publicans,  those  unwelcome  remembrancers  of  the  subjugation  of 
the  country,  were  still  abroad  in  every  town  and  village,  levying 
the  hateful  tribute-,  and  instead  of  joining  in  the  popular  clamour 
against  these  agents  of  a  foreign  rule,  or  even  reprobating  their 
extortions,  Jesus  had  treated  them  with  his  accustomed  equable 
gentleness;  he  had  entered  familiarly  into  their  houses;  one  of  his 
constant  followers,  one  of  his  chosen  twelve,  was  of  this  proscribed 
and  odious  profession. 
All  sects      Thus,  then,  the  fierce  and  violent,  the  avowed  or  the  secret  par- 
''"jesus.*°  lisans  of  the  Galilean  Judas,  and  all  who  without  having  enrolled 
themselves  in  his  sect,  inclined  to  the  same  opinions,  if  not  already 
enllamed  against  Jesus,  were  at  least  ready  to  take  fire,  on  the 
instant  that  his  success  might  appear  to  endanger  their  schemes 
and  visions  of  independence  :  and  their  fanaticism  once  intlamed, 
no  considerations  of  humanity  or  justice  would  arrest  its  course,  or 
assuage  its  violence.    To  every  sect  Jesus  had  been  equally  uncom- 
The  phari  promisiug  :  to  the  Pharisees  he  had  always  proclaimed  the  most 
'""•     undisguised  opposition ;  and  if  his  language  rises  from  its  gentle 
and  persuasive,  though  authoritative  tone,  it  is  ever  in  inveighing 
against  the  hypocrisy,  the  avarice,  the  secret  vices  of  this  class, 
whose  dominion  over  the  public  mind  it  was  necessary  to  shake 
with  a  strong  hand;  all  communion  with  whose  peculiar  opinions 
it  was  incumbent  on  the  Teacher  of  purer  virtue  to  disclaim  in  the 
most  unmeasured  terms  (1).  But  this  hostility  to  the  Pharisaic  party 
was  likely  to  operate  unfavourably  to  the  cause  of  Jesus,  not  only 
with  the  party  itself,  but  with  the  great  mass  of  the  lower  orders. 
If  there  be  in  man  a  natural  love  of  independence  both  in  thought 
and  action,  there  is  among  the  vulgar,  especially  in  a  nation  so 
superstitious  as  the  Jews,  a  reverence,  even  a  passionate  attachment 
to  religious  tyranny.  The  bondage  in  which  the  minute  observances 

(1)  Luke,  xi.  39—51. 
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of  Ihe  Iraditionisls,  more  like  those  of  the  Brahminical  Indians 
than  the  free  and  more  generous  institutes  of  their  Lawgiver,  had 
fettered  the  whole  life  of  the  Jew,  was  nevertheless  a  source  of 
satisfaction  and  pride  ;  and  the  offer  of  deliverance  from  this  inve- 
terale  slavery  would  be  received  by  most  with  unthankfulness  or 
suspicion.  Nor  can  any  teacher  of  religion,  however  he  may  appeal 
to  the  belter  feelings  and  to  the  reason,  without  endangering  his 
influence  over  the  common  people,  permit  himself  to  be  outdone 
in  that  austerity  which  Ihey  ever  consider  the  sole  test  of  fervour 
and  sincerity.  Even  those  less  enslaved  to  the  traditionary  obser-  The  taw- 
vances,  the  Lawyers  (perhaps  the  religious  ancestors  of  the  Ka-    '^"' 
raites)  (1),  who  adhered  more  closely,  and  confined  their  precepts, 
to  the  sacred  books,  must  have  trembled  and  recoiled  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  Jesus  assumed  an  authority  above  that  of  Moses  or 
the  prophets.  With  the  Sadducees  Jesus  had  come  less  frequently  iLcSad- 
into  collision  :  it  is  probable  that  this  sect  prevailed  chiefly  among  '^"*"'" 
the  aristocracy  of  the  larger  cities  and  the  metropolis,  while  Jesus 
in  general  mingled  with  the  lower  order ;  and  the  Sadducees  were 
less  regular  attendants  in  the  synagogues  and  schools,  where  he 
was  wont  to  deliver  his  instructions.  They,  in  all  likehhood,  where 
less  possessed  than  the  rest  of  the  nation  with  the  expectation  of 
the  Messiah  ;  at  all  events  they  rejected  as  innovations  not  merely 
the  Babylonian  notions  about  the  angels  and  the  resurrection,  which 
prevailed  in  the  rest  of  the  community,  but  altogether  disclaimed 
these  doctrines,  and  professed  themselves  adherents  of  the  original 
simple  Mosaic  Theocracy.  Hence,  though  on  one  or  two  occasions 
Ihey  appear  to  have  joined  in  the  general  confederacy  to  arrest 
his  progress,  the  Sadducees  in  general  would  look  on  with  con- 
temptuous indifference;  and  although  the  declaration  of  eternal  life 
mingled  with  the  whole  system  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  yet  it  was 
not  till  his  resurrection  had  become  the  leading  article  of  the  new 
faith  —  till  Christianity  was  thus,  as  it  were,  committed  in  irrecon- 
cileable  hostiUty  with  the  main  principle  of  their  creed  —  that  their 
opposition  took  a  more  active  turn;  and  from  the  accidental  in- 
crease of  their  weight  in  the  Sanhedrin,  came  into  perpetual  and 
terrible  collision  with  the  Apostles.     The  only  point  of   union 
which  the  Sadducaic  party  would  possess  with  the  Pharisees  would 
be  the  most  extreme  jealousy  of  the  abrogation  of  the  law,  the 
exclusive  feeling  of  its  superior  sanctity,  wisdom,  and  irreparable 
authority  :  on  this  point  the  spirit  of  nationality  would  draw  toge- 
ther these  two  conflicting  parlies,  who  would  vie  with  each  olhor 
in  the  patriotic,  the  religious  vigilance  with  which  they  would 
seize  on  any  expression  of  Jesus,  which  might  imply  the  abroga- 

(l)  The  Karaites  among  the  later  Jews  were     much  earlier,  though  by  no  mi-ans  numerous  or 
the  protestants  of  Judaism   (see  Hist,  of  Jews) ;      influential, 
it  is  probable  thai  a  party  of  this  nature  existed  ;^  ..  y, 
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lion  of  Ihe  divinely  inspired  institutes  of  Moses,  or  even  any  ma- 
terial innovation  on  their  strict  letter.    But,  besides  the  general 
suspicion  that  Jesus  was  assuming  an  authority  above,  in  some 
cases  contrary  to.  the  law,  there  were  other  trifling  circumstances 
which  threw  doubts  on  that  genuine  and  unconlaminated  Judaism, 
which  the  nation  in  general  would  have  imperiously  demanded 
from  their  Messiah.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  apprehension, 
as  we  have  before  staled,  of  his  abandoning  his  ungrateful  country- 
men, and  taking  refuge  among  a  foreign  race;  and  his  conduct 
towards  the  Samaritans  was  directly  contrary  to  the  strongest  Jewish 
prejudices.  On  more  than  one  instance,  even  if  his  remarkable  con- 
duct and  language  during  his  first  journey  through  Samaria  had 
not  transpired,  he  had  avowedly  discountenanced  that  imphacable 
national  hatred,  which  no  one  can  ever  attempt  to  allay  without 
diverting  it,  as  it  were,  on  his  own  head.    He  had  adduced  the 
example  of  a  Samaritan  as  the  only  one  of  the  ten  lepers  (1)  who 
showed  either  gratitude  to  his  benefactor,  or  piety  to  God;  and  in 
the  exquisite  apologue  of  the  good  Samaritan,  he  had  placed  the 
Priest  and  the  Levite  in  a  most  unfavourable  light,  as  contrasted 
with  the  descendant  of  that  hated  race. 
jesu5  the      Yet  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  already  avowed  himself 
to  be  the  Messiah  :  his  harbinger,  the  Baptist,  had  proclaimed  the 
rapid,  the  instantaneous  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ :  of  that 
kingdom  Jesus  himself  had  spoken  as  commencing,  as  having  al- 
ready commenced ;  but  where  were  the  outward,  the  visible,  the 
undeniable  signs  of  sovereignty?  He  had  permitted  himself,  both 
in  private  and  in  public,   to  be  saluted  as  the  Son  of  David,  an 
expression  which  was  equivalent  to  a  claim  to  the  hereditary  throne 
of  David  :  but  still  to  the  common  eye  he  appeared  the  same  lowly 
and  unroyal  being,  as  when  he  first  set  forth  as  a  teacher  through 
the  villages  of  Galilee.    As  to  the  nature  of  this  kingdom,  even  to 
his  closest  followers,  his  language  was  most  perplexing  and  contra- 
dictory. An  unworldly  kingdom,  a  moral  dominion,  a  purely  reli- 
gious community,  held  together  only  by  the  bond  of  common  faith, 
was  so  unlike  the  former  intimate  union  of  civil  and  religious  polity 
—  so  diametrically  opposite  to  the  first  principles  of  their  Theo- 
cracy— as  to  be  utterly  unintelligible.    The  real  nature  and  design 
of  the  new  religion  seemed  altogether  beyond  their  comprehension ; 
and  it  is  most  remarkable  to  trace  it,  as  it  slowly  dawned  on  the 
minds  of  the  Apostles  themselves ,  and  gradually,  after  the  death  of 
.Tesus,  extended  its  horizon  till  it  comprehended  all  mankind  within 
its  expanding  view.  To  be  in  the  highest  sense  the  religious  ances- 
tors of  mankind ,  to  be  the  authors,  or  at  least  the  agents,  in  the 
greatest  moral  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  world;  to 

(I)  Lnkc,  xvii.  18. 
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oblain  an  influence  over  the  human  mind,  as  much  more  extensive 
than  that  which  had  been  violently  obtained  by  the  arms  of  Rome, 
as  it  was  more  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  human  race  •,  to  be 
the  teachers  and  disseminators  of  doctrines,  opinions,  sentiments, 
which  slowly  incorporating  themselves,  as  it  were,  with  the  intimate 
essence  of  man's  moral  being,  were  to  work  a  gradual  but  total 
change — a  change  which,  as  to  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  eternal 
destiny  of  our  race,  to  those  who  look  forward  to  the  simultaneous 
progress  of  human  civilisation  and  the  genuine  religion  of  Jesus,  is 
yet  far  from  complete  —  all  this  was  too  high,  loo  remote,  too 
mysterious,  for  the  narrow  vision  of  the  Jewish  people.  They,  as 
a  nation,  were  better  prepared  indeed,  by  already  possessing  the 
rudiments  of  the  new  faith,  for  becoming  the  willing  agents  in  this 
divine  work;  on  the  other  hand  they  were,  in  some  respects,  dis- 
qualified by  that  very  distinction,  which,  by  keeping  them  in  rigid 
seclusion  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  had  rendered  Ihejn,  as  it  were, 
the  faithful  depositaries  of  the  great  principle  of  religion,  the  Unity 
of  God.  The  peculiar  privilege,  with  which  they  had  been  entrusted 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  had  become,  as  it  were,  their  exclusive 
property  :  nor  were  they  willing,  indiscriminately,  to  communicate 
to  others  this  their  own  distinctive  prerogative. 

Those,  for  such  doubtless  there  were,  who  pierced,  though 
dimly,  through  the  veil— the  more  reasoning,  the  more  advanced, 
the  more  philosophical, — were  little  likely  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
Jesus  with  vigour  and  resolution.  Persons  of  this  character  are 
usually  too  calm,  dispassionate,  and  speculative,  to  be  the  active 
and  zealous  instruments  in  a  great  religious  revolution.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  most  of  this  class  were  either  far  gone  in  Oriental  mys- 
ticism, or  in  some  instances  in  the  colder  philosophy  of  the  Greeks. 
For  these  Jesus  was  as  much  too  plain  and  popular,  as  he  was  too 
gentle  and  peaceable  for  the  turbulent.  He  was  scarcely  more  con- 
genial to  the  severe  and  ascetic  practices  of  the  Essene,  than  to  the 
fiercer  followers  of  the  Galilean  Judas.  Though  the  Essene  might  The  e 
admire  the  exquisite  purity  of  his  moral  teaching,  and  the  uncom- 
promising firmness  with  which  he  repressed  the  vices  of  all  ranks 
and  parties;  however  he  might  be  prepared  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  ceremonial  law  and  the  substitution  of  the  religion  of  the  heart 
for  that  of  the  prevalent  outward  forms,  on  his  side  he  was  too 
closely  bound  by  his  own  monastic  rules  :  his  whole  existence  was 
recluse  and  contemplative.  His  religion  was  so  altogether  unfitted 
for  aggression,  as,  however  apparently  it  might  coincide  witli 
Christianity  in  some  material  points,  in  fact  its  vital  system  was 
repugnant  to  that  of  the  new  faith.  Though,  after  strict  investiga- 
tion, the  Essene  would  admit  the  numerous  candidates  who  aspired 
lo  unite  themselves  with  his  ca>nobitic  society,  in  which  no  one, 
according  to  Pliny's  expression,  was  born,  but  whicli  was  always 


lies. 
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full,  he  would  never  seek  proselytes,  or  use  any  active  means  for 
I  disseminating  his  principles^  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  al- 
Imost  the  only  quarter  of  Palestine  which  Jesus  does  not  appear  to 
I  have  visited,  is  the  district  near  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  agricul- 
llural  settlements  of  the  Essenes  were  chiefly  situated. 
'    While  the  mass  of  the  community  were  hostile  to  Jesus,  from  his 
deficiency  in  the  more  imposing,  the  warlike,  the  destructive  signs 
of  the  Messiah's  power  and  glory  ;  from  his  opposition  to  the  genius 
and  principles  of  the  prevailing  sects ;  from  his  want  of  nationality, 
both  as  regarded  the  civil  independence  and  the  exclusive  religious 
superiority  of  the  race  of  Abraham  5  and  from  their  own  general  in- 
capacity for  comprehending  the  moral  sublimity  of  his  teaching;  ad- 
ditional, and  not  less  influential,  motives,  conspired  to  inflame  the 
The  nu-  animosity  of  the  Rulers.  Independent  of  the  dread  of  innovation,  in- 
'''"      separable  from  established  governments,  they  could  not  but  discern 
the  utter  incompatibility  of  their  own  rule  with  that  of  an  unworldly 
Messiah.  They  must  abdicate  at  once,  if  not  their  civil  office  as  ma- 
gistrates, unquestionably  their  sovereignty  over  the  public  mind-,  re- 
tract much  which  they  had  been  teaching  on  the  authority  of  their 
fathers,  the  wise  men  ;  and  submit,  with  the  lowest  and  most  igno- 
rant, to  be  the  humble  scholars  of  the  new  Teacher.  With  all  this 
mingled,  no  doubt,  a  real  apprehension  of  offending  (he  Roman 
power.  They  could  not  but  discern  on  how  precarious  a  foundation 
rested  not  only  the  feeble  shadow  of  national  independence,  but 
even  the  national  existence.    A  single  mandate  from  the  Emperor, 
not  unlikely  to  be  precipitately  advised,  and  relentlessly  carried  into 
execution,  on  (he  least  appearance  of  tumult,  by  a  governor  of  so 
decided  a  character  as  Pontius  Pilate,  might  annihilate  at  once  all 
that  remained  of  their  civil,  and  even  of  their  religious,  constitu- 
tion.   If  we  look  forward  we  find  that,  during  the  whole  of  the 
period  which  precedes  the  last  Jewish  war,  the  ruling  authorities 
of  the  nation  pursued  the  same  cautious  policy.  They  were  driven 
into  the  insurrection,  not  by  their  own  deliberate  determination, 
but  by  the  uncontrollable  fanaticism  of  the  populace.    To  every 
overture  of  peace  they  lent  a  wilUng  ear ;  and  their  hopes  of  an 
honourable  capitulation,  by  which  the  city  might  be  spared  the 
horrors  of  a  storm,  and  the  Temple  be  secured  from  desecration, 
did  not  expire,  till  their  party  was  thinned  by  the  remorseless  sword 
of  the  Idumean  and  the  assassin,  and  the  Temple  had  become  the 
stronghold  of  one  of  the  contending  factions.  Rehgious  fears  might 
seem  to  countenance  this  trembling  apprehension  of  the  Roman 
power,  for  there  is  strong  ground,  both  in  Josephus  and  the  Tal- 
mudic  writings,  for  believing  that  the  current  interpretation  of  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel  designated  the  Romans  as  the  predestined 
destroyers  of  the  Theocracy  (1).    And  however  the  more  enthu- 

(1)   It  is  probable  that  in  the  allusion  of  Jesus  to  the  "abomination  of  desolation,  the  phrase 
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siastic  might  look  upon  this  only  as  one  of  the  inevitable  calamities 
which  was  to  precede  the  appearance  and  final  triumph  of  the 
Messiah,  the  less  fervid  faith  of  the  older  and  more  influential  party 
was  far  more  profoundly  impressed  with  the  dread  of  the  impending 
ruin,  than  elated  with  the  remoter  hope  of  final  restoration.  The 
advice  of  Caiaphas,  therefore,  to  sacrifice  even  an  innocent  man  for 
the  safely  of  the  state,  would  appear  to  them  both  sound  and  reason- 
able policy. 

We  must  imagine  this  suspense,  this  agitation  of  the  crowded  ocmea- 
cily,  or  we  shall  be  unable  fully  to  enter  into  the  beauty  of  the  calm  "j^sus".^ 
and  unostentatious  dignity  with  which  Jesus  pursues  his  course 
through  the  midst  of  this  terrific  tumult.  He  preserves  the  same 
equable  composure  in  the  triumphant  procession  into  the  Temple 
and  in  the  Hall  of  Pilate.  Every  thing  indicates  his  tranquil  con- 
viction of  his  inevitable  death  ;  he  foretells  it  with  all  its  afflicting 
circumstances  to  his  disciples,  incredulous  almost  to  (he  last  to  this 
alone  of  their  Master's  declarations.  At  every  step  he  feels  himself 
more  inextricably  within  the  toils  ;  yet  he  moves  onwards  with  the 
self-command  of  a  willing  sacrifice,  constantly  dwelling  with  a  pro- 
found, though  chastened,  melancholy  on  his  approaching  fate,  and 
intimating  that  his  death  was  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  indes- 
cribable benefits  for  his  faithful  followers  and  for  mankind.  Yel^ 
there  is  no  needless  exasperation  of  his  enemies-,  he  observes  Ihel 
utmost  prudence,  though  he  seems  so  fully  aware  that  his  prudence' 
can  be  of  no  avail  5  he  never  passes  the  night  within  the  city  ;  and 
it  is  only  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  followers  that  the  Sanhedrin 
at  length  make  themselves  masters  of  his  person. 

The  Son  of  Man  had  now  arrived  at  Bethany,  and  we  must  en- 
deavour to  trace  his  future  proceedings  in  a  consecutive  course  (1); 
but  if  it  has  been  difficult  to  dispose  the  events  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
in  the  order  of  time,  this  difficulty  increases  as  we  approach  its  ter-  jy^ff^^^^^ 
mination.    However  embarrassing  this  fact  to  those  who  require  "f  chrono- 
something  more  than  historical  credibility  in  the  evangelical  narra-  °ranV* 
lives,  to  those  who  are  content  with  a  lower  and  more  rational  view    '"^"*" 
of  their  authority,  it  throws  not  the  least  suspicion  on  their  truth. 
It  might  almost  seem,  at  the  present  period,  that  the  Evangelists, 
confounded  as  it  were,  and  stunned  with  the  deep  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  crisis,  however  they  might  remember  the  facts, 
had  in  some  degree  perplexed  and  confused  their  regular  order. 
At  Bethany  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  house  of  Simon,  who  had  p^thanv^ 

was  already  applied  by  the  popular  apprehcn-  pretation  of  the  verses  of  the  prophet.   Compare 

sioiis  to  some  impending  destruction  by  the  Ro-  Babyl.    Talm.    Gemara,    Masseck   Nasir,   c.    5,, 

mans.  Masseck  Sanhedrin,   c.   U-,  Jerusalem    Talmud, 

Tov    «tt/TOv  Tfowov  AitvinXOi    y.cl.i  tticI  Masseck   Kelaim.  c.   9.    Bertholdt  on  Daniel,  p. 

-rdv   VafAciim    H'jf^ovi'ac   *V6>p!t45,  Kctl  ^85.  Compare  likewise  Jortin's  Eccl.  Hist.  i.  69. 
OTi    VTT    a.V'Tciv    ipyifAOnBnT'i'Ta.i.   Ant.  X.  2.         (t)  Matt.  xxi.   1.;    Mark,   xi.   1.;  Luke,  xix. 

7.,  and  in  the  Bell.  Jud  iv.  G.  3.,  the  TT^o^MTfii*  TS  ;  •'"'m.  xu.  I. 
xatT*  TMC    -TraTficToc,    referred  lo   his   inter- 
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been  a  leper,  and,  it  is  not  improbably  conjectured,  had  been  healed 
by  the  wonderful  power  of  Jesus  (1).  Simon  was,  in  all  likelihood, 
closely  connected;  though  the  degree  of  relationship  is  not  inti- 
mated, with  the  family  of  Lazarus,  for  Lazarus  was  present  at  the 
feast,  and  it  was  conducted  by  Martha  his  sister.  The  fervent  devo- 
tion of  their  sister  Mary  had  been  already  indicated  on  two  occa- 
sions :  and  this  passionate  zeal,  now  heightened  by  gratitude  for  the 
recent  restoration  of  her  brother  to  life,  evinced  itself  in  her  break- 
ing an  alabaster  box  of  very  costly  perfume,  and  anointing  his 
head  (2),  according,  as  we  have  seen  on  a  former  occasion,  to  a 
usage  not  uncommon  in  Oriental  banquets.  It  is  possible  that 
vague  thoughts  of  the  royal  character,  which  she  expected  that 
Jesus  was  about  to  assume,  might  mingle  with  those  purer  feelings 
which  led  her  to  pay  this  prodigal  homage  to  his  person.  The  mer- 
cenary character  of  Judas  now  begins  to  be  developed.  Judas  had 
been  appointed  a  kind  of  treasurer,  and  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  common  purse,  from  which  the  scanty  necessities  of  the  humble 
and  temperate  society  had  been  defrayed,  and  the  rest  reserved  for 
distribution  among  the  poor.  Some  others  of  the  disciples  had  been 
seized  with  astonishment  at  this  unusual  and  seemingly  unnecessary 
waste  of  so  valuable  a  commodity  :  but  Judas  broke  out  into  open 
remonstrance  ^  and  concealing  his  own  avarice  under  the  veil  of 
charily  for  the  poor,  protested  against  the  wanton  prodigaUly. 
Jesus  contented  himself  with  praising  the  pious  and  affectionate  de- 
votion of  the  woman,  and  reverting  to  his  usual  tone  of  calm  me- 
lancholy, declared  that  inadvertently  she  had  performed  a  more 
pious  oflice,  the  anointing  his  body  for  his  burial. 
Jesus  en-  Thc  intelUgencc  of  the  arrival  of  Jesus  at  Bethany  spread  rapidly 
tersjeru-  jq  (j^g  pj[y    f^^j^^  whicli  it  was  not  ouitc  two  miles  distant.    Multi- 

salem  in  •'  '  ^ 

triumph,  tudes  througcd  forth  to  behold  him  :  nor  was  Jesus  the  only  object 
of  interest,  for  the  fame  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  was  widely 
disseminated,  and  the  strangers  in  Jerusalem  were  scarcely  less 
anxious  to  behold  a  man  who  had  undergone  a  fate  so  unprece- 
dented. 

Lazarus  thus  an  object  of  intense  interest  to  the  people  (3),  be- 
came one  of  no  less  jealousy  to  the  ruling  authorities,  the  enen)ies 
of  Jesus.  His  death  was  likewise  decreed,  and  the  magistracy  only 
awaited  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  execution  of  their  edicts. 
But  the  Sanhedrin  is  at  first  obliged  to  remain  in  overawed  and 
trembling  inactivity.  The  popular  sentiment  is  so  decidedly  in  fa- 
vour of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  that  they  dare  not  venture  to  oppose  his 
open,  his  public,  his  triumphant  procession  into  the  city,  or  his 
entrance  amid  the  applauses  of  the  wondering  multitude  into  the 

(1)    Malt.    xxvi.    1—13.;   Mark,   xiv.    3—9.;  (2)  Sec  I'salin,  xxv.    h.    lloral.   Cnnii.   ii.U- 

.Inhii,  xii.  1 — 11.  (We  follow  St- John's  narrative      16.   Martial,  iii.  12.4. 
ill  placing  this  incident  at  llic  present  period).  (3)  Jolm,  xii.  9 — II. 
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Temple  itself.  On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  the  week  (l),  Monday, 
Jesus  is  seen,  in  the  face  of  day,  approaching  one  of  the  gates  of  l^iTrch.' 
the  city  which  looked  towards  Mount  Olivet  (2).  In  avowed  confor- 
mity to  a  celebrated  prophecy  of  Zachariah,  he  appears  riding  on 
the  yet  unbroken  colt  of  an  ass  •,  the  procession  of  his  followers,  as 
he  descends  the  side  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  escort  him  with  royal 
honours,  and  with  acclamations  expressive  of  his  title  of  (he  Messiah, 
towards  the  city  :  many  of  them  had  been  witnesses  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus,  and  no  doubt  proclaimed,  as  they  advanced,  this 
extraordinary  instance  of  power.  They  are  met  (3)  by  another  band 
advancing  from  the  city,  who  receive  him  with  equal  homage, 
strew  branches  of  palm  and  even  their  garments  in  his  way  ^  and 
the  Sanhedrin  could  not  but  hear  within  the  courts  of  the  Temple, 
the  appalling  proclamation,  "  Hosannah,  blessed  is  the  King  of 
Israel,  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Some  of  the  Pho- 
risees,  who  had  mingled  with  the  multitude,  remonstrate  with 
Jesus,  and  command  him  to  silence  what  to  their  ears  sounded  like 
the  profane,  the  impious  adulation  of  his  partisans.  Uninterrupted, 
and  only  answering  that  if  these  were  silent,  the  stones  on  which  he 
trod  would  bear  witness,  Jesus  still  advances  •,  the  acclamations  be- 
come yet  louder  •  he  is  hailed  as  the  son  of  David,  the  rightful  heir 
of  David's  kingdom;  and  the  desponding  Pharisees,  alarmed  at  the 
complete  mastery  over  the  public  mind  which  he  appears  to  possess, 
withdraw  for  the  present  their  fruitless  opposition.  On  Ihe  declivity 
of  the  hill  he  pauses  to  behold  the  city  at  his  feet,  and  something 
of  that  emotion,  which  afterwards  is  expressed  with  much  greater- 
fulness,  betrays  itself  in  a  few  brief  and  emphatic  sentences,  ex- 
pressive of  the  future  miserable  destiny  of  the  devoted  Jerusalem  (4). 

The  whole  crowded  city  is  excited  by  this  increasing  tumult ; 
anxious  inquiries  about  the  cause,  and  the  intelligence  that  it  is  the 
entrance  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  into  the  city,  still  heighten  the  uni- 
versal suspense  (5) ;  and  even  in  the  Temple  itself,  where  perhaps  Acciama- 
the  religion  of  the  place,  or  the  expectation,  of  some  public  decla-  ,|,'eTem. 
ration,  or  perhaps  of  some  immediate  sign  of  his  power,  had  caused     i''«- 
a  temporary  silence  among  his  older  followers,  the  children  prolong 
the  acclamations  (6) ;  and  as  the  sicit,  the  infirm,  the  afTlicled  with 
different  maladies,  are  brought  to  him  to  be  healed,  and  are  re- 
stored at  once  to  health  or  the  use  of  their  faculties,  at  every  in- 
stance of  the  power  and  goodness  of  Jesus  the  same  uncontrolled 
acclamations  from  the  younger  part  of  the  multitude  are  renewed 
with  increasing  fervour. 

Ttiose  of  the  Sanhedrin  who  are  present,  though  they  do  not 
attempt  at  this  immediate  juncture  to  stem  the  torrent,  venture  to 

(i)  John,  xii.  12.  (i)  Luke,  xix.41 — U. 

(2)  Matt.  xxi.  1— lO.';  Mark,  xi.  1—10.;  Luke,  (5)  Matt.  xxi.  10,  It. 

xix.  29-40.;  John,  xii.  12— ly.  (6)  Ibid.  15- 
^   (3)  John,  xii.  18. 

I.  11 
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remonstrate  against  the  disrespect  to  tlie  sanctity  of  the  Temple, 
and  demand  of  Jesus  to  silence,  what  to  their  feelings  sounded  like 
profane  violation  of  the  sacred  edifice.  Jesus  replies,  as  usual,  with 
an  apt  quotation  from  the  sacred  writings,  which  declared  that  even 
the  voices  of  children  and  infants  might  be  raised,  without  reproof, 
in  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God. 
T!<e  Among  the  multitudes  of  Jews  who  assembled  at  the  Passover, 
there  were  usually  many  proselytes  who  were  called  Greeks  (1) 
(a  term  in  Jewish  language  of  as  wide  signification  as  that  of  bar- 
barians with  the  Greeks,  and  including  all  who  were  not  of  Jewish 
descent).  Some  of  this  class,  carried  away  by  the  general  enthusiasm 
towards  Jesus,  expressed  an  anxious  desire  to  be  admitted  to  his 
presence.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  proselytes  might  be  per- 
mitted to  advance  no  further  than  the  division  in  the  outer  Court 
of  the  Gentiles,  where  certain  palisades  were  erected,  with  inscrip- 
tions in  various  languages,  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  all  foreign- 
ers •,  or  even  if  they  were  allowed  to  pass  this  barrier,  they  may  have 
been  excluded  from  the  court  of  Israel,  into  which  Jesus  may  have 
passed.  By  the  intervention  of  two  of  the  Apostles,  their  desire  is 
made  known  to  Jesus  •,  who,  perhaps  as  he  passes  back  through 
the  outward  court,  permits  them  to  approach.  No  doubt  as  these 
proselytes  shared  in  the  general  excitement  towards  the  person  of 
Jesus,  so  they  shared  in  the  general  expectation  of  the  immediate, 
the  instantaneous  commencement  of  the  splendour,  the  happiness 
of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  To  their  surprise,  either  in  answer  to  or 
anticipating  their  declaration  to  this  effect,  instead  of  enlarging  on 
the  glory  of  Jlhat  great  event,  the  somewhat  ambiguous  language  of 
Jesus  dwells,  at  first  on  his  approaching  fate,  on  the  severe  trial  which 
awaits  the  devotion  of  his  followers ;  yet  on  the  necessity  of  this 
humiliation,  this  dissolution,  to  his  final  glory,  and  to  the  triumph 
of  his  beneficent  religion.  It  rises  at  length  into  a  devotional  address 
10  the  Father,  to  bring  immediately  to  accomplishment  all  his  pro- 
mises, for  the  glorification  of  the  Messiah.  As  he  was  yet  speaking, 
a  rolHng  sound  was  heard  in  the  heavens,  which  the  unbelieving 
part  of  the  multitude  heard  only  as  an  accidental  burst  of  thunder  : 
to  others,  however,  it  seemed  an  audible,  a  distinct,  or  according 
to  those  who  adhere  to  the  strict  letter,  the  articulate  voice  (2) 
of  an  angel,  proclaiming  the  divine  sanction  to  the  presage 
of  his  future  glory.  Jesus  continues  his  discourse  in  a  tone  of 
profounder  mystery,  yet  evidently  declaring  the  immediate  dis- 
comfiture of  the  "Prince  of  this  world,"  the  adversary  of  the 
Jewish  people  and  of  the  human  race,  his  own  departure  from 
Ihe  world,   and    the    important   consequences    which   were   to 

(l)  John,  xii.  20.  43.  from  heaven;  but  the  more  rational  of  the  Jews 

(2;  Kuinoelin  loco.  Some  revert  to  the  Jewish     interpret  this  Bath.Kol  as  an  impression  upon 
superstition  of  the  Bath-Kol,  or  audible  voice     the  mind,  rather  than  on  the  outward  senses. 
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ensue  from  ihat  departure.  After  his  death,  his  religion  was  to 
be  more  attractive  than  during  liis  life.  "I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  Among  the  characte- 
ristics of  the  Messiah  which  were  deeply-rooted  in  the  general 
belief,  was  the  eternity  of  his  reign :  once  revealed,  he  was  revealed 
for  ever ;  once  established  in  their  glorious,  their  paradisiacal  state, 
the  people  of  God,  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom,  were  to  be  liable 
to  no  change,  no  vicissitude.  The  allusions  of  Jesus  to  his  depar- 
ture, clashing  with  this  notion  of  his  perpetual  presence,  height- 
ened their  embarrassment-,  and,  leaving  them  in  this  stale  of  myste- 
rious suspense,  he  withdrew  unpcrceived  from  the  multitude,  and 
retired  again  with  his  own  chosen  disciples  to  the  village  of  Be- 
thany. 

The  second  morning  Jesus  returned  to  Jerusalem.  A  fig-tree  cursing 
stood  by  the  wayside,  of  that  kind  well  known  in  Palestine,  which  *^fi„^^ree" 
during  a  mild  winter  preserve  their  leaves  and  with  the  early  spring 
put  forth  and  ripen  their  fruit  (1).   Jesus  approached  the  tree  to 
pluck  the  fruit ;  but  finding  that  it  bore  none,  condemned  it  to  per- 
petual barrenness. 

This  transaction  is  remarkable,  as  almost  the  only  instance  in 
which  Jesus  adopted  that  symbolic  mode  of  teaching  by  action, 
rather  than  by  language,  so  peculiar  to  the  East,  and  so  frequently 
exemplified  in  the  earlier  books,  especially  of  the  Prophets.  For 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  reason  either  for  the  incident  itself, 
or  for  its  admission  into  the  evangelic  narrative  at  a  period  so  im- 
portant unless  it  was  believed  to  convey  some  profounder  meaning. 
The  close  moral  analogy,  the  accordance  with  the  common  phra- 
seology between  the  barren  tree,  disqualified  by  its  hardened  and 
sapless  slate  from  bearing  its  natural  produce,  and  the  Jewish 
nation,  equally  incapable  of  bearing  the  fruits  of  Christian  goodness, 
formed  a  most  expressive,  and,  as  it  were,  living  apologue. 

On  this  day,  Jesus  renews  the  remarkable  scene  which  had  taken  second 
place  at  the  first  Passover.  The  customary  traffic,  the  tumult  and  '"^[^"ei''" 
confusion,  which  his  authority  had  restrained  for  a  short  time,  had 
been  renewed  in  the  courts  of  the  Temple ;  and  Jesus  again  expelled 
the  traders  from  the  holy  precincts,  and,  to  secure  the  silence  and 
the  sanctity  of  the  whole  enclosure,  prohibited  the  carrying  any 
vessel  through  the  Temple  courts  (2).  Through  Ihe  whole  of  this 
day  the  Sanhedrin,  as  it  were,  rested  on  their  arms  5  they  found, 
with  still  increasing  apprehension,  that  every  hour  the  multitude 
crowded  with  more  and  more  anxious  interest  around  Ihe  Prophet 
of  Nazareth ;  his  authority  over  the  Temple  courts  seems  to  have 

(1)  There  are  three  kinds  of  figs  in  Palestine  :  loco.  I'liny.  H.  N.  xvi.  27.  Theophr.  3.  6.  Shaw's 

l.the  early  fig,  which  blossoms  in  IMarch,  and  ri-  Travels.  Matt.  xxi.  18,  19.;  Mark,  xi.  12.  14- 
pens   its  fruit   in  June;   2.   the  Kennan,   which  (2)  Matt.   xxi.  12.  13.;    Luke,    xix.   45.   46.; 

shows  its  fruil  in  June,  and  ripens  in  Augujt ;  Mark,  xi.  15.  17. 
and,   3.  the  kind  in   question.    See  Kuinoel,   in 
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been  admillcd  without  resistance ;  and  probably  the  assertion  of  the 
\iolaled  dignity  of  the  Temple  was  a  point  on  which  the  devotional 
feelings  would  have  been  so  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Reformer, 
that  it  would  have  been  highly  dangerous  and  unwise  for  (he  ma- 
gistrates to  risk  even  the  appearnce  either  of  opposition  or  of  dissa- 
tisfaction. 

The  third  The  third  morning  arrived.  As  Jesus  passed  to  the  Temple,  the 
•Jay-  fig-tree,  the  symbol  of  the  Jewish  nation,  stood  utterly  withered 
and  dried  up.  But,  as  it  were,  to  prevent  the  obvious  inference  from 
Ihe  immediate  fulfilment  of  his  malediction, — almost  the  only  des- 
tructive act  during  his  whole  public  career,  and  that  on  a  tree  by 
the  wayside,  the  common  properly, — Jesus  mingles  with  his  pro- 
mise of  power  to  his  Apostles  to  perform  acts  as  extraordinary,  the 
strictest  injunctions  to  the  milder  spirit  inculcated  by  his  precept 
and  his  example.  Their  prayers  were  to  be  for  the  forgiveness,  not 
for  the  providential  destruction,  of  their  enemies. 

Deputa-  The  Sanhedrin  had  now  determined  on  the  necessity  of  making 
the'ruiers  ^"  ^ffort  to  discrcdit  Jesus  with  the  more  and  more  admiring  mul- 
titude. A  deputation  arrives  to  demand  by  what  authority  he  had 
taken  up  his  station,  and  was  daily  teaching  in  the  Temple,  had 
expelled  the  traders,  and,  in  short,  had  usurped  a  complete  su- 
periority over  the  accredited  and  established  instuctors  of  the 
people  (1)?  The  self-command  and  promptitude  of  Jesus  caught 
them,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  toils,  and  reduced  them  to  the  utmost 
embarrassment.  The  claim  of  the  Baptist  to  the  prophetic  cha- 
racter had  been  generally  admitted  and  even  passionately  asserted  5 
his  death  had,  no  doubt,  still  further  endeared  him  to  all  who  de- 
tested the  Herodian  rule,  or  who  admired  tlie  uncompromising 
boldness  with  which  he  had  condemned  iniquity  even  upon  the 
throne.  The  popular  feeling  would  have  resented  an  impeachment 
on  his  prophetic  dignity.  When,  therefore,  Jesus  demanded  their 
sentence  as  to  the  Baptism  of  John,  they  had  but  the  alternative  of 
acknowledging  its  divine  sanction,  and  so  tacitly  condemning  them- 
selves for  not  having  submitted  to  his  authority,  and  even  for  not 
admitting  his  testimony  in  favour  of  Jesus;  or  of  exposing  them- 
selves, by  denying  it,  to  popular  insult  and  fury.  The  self-degrad- 
ing confession  of  their  ignorance,  placed  Jesus  immediately  on  the 
vantage  ground,  and  at  once  annulled  their  right  to  question  or  to 
decide  upon  the  authority  of  his  mission, — that  right  which  was 
considered  to  be  vested  in  the  Sanhedrin.  They  were  condemned  to 
listen  to  language  still  more  humihating.  In  two  striking  parables, 
that  of  the  Lord  of  the  Vineyard,  and  of  the  Marriage  Feast  (2), 
Jesus  not  obscurely  intimated  the  rejection  of  those  labourers  who 
had  been  first  summoned  to  the  work  of  God ;  of  those  guests  who 

(1)  Matt.  xxi.  23—27.;  Mark,   xi,  27—34.;         (2)  Matt.  xxi.  28.  to  xxli.  14.;  Mark,  xii.  i  — 
Luke,  XX.  1—8.  12. ;  Luke,  xx.  9—18. 
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had  been  first  invited  to  the  nuptial  banquet;  and  the  substitution 
of  meaner  and  most  unexpected  guests  or  subjects  in  their  place. 

The  fourth  day(l)  arrived-,  and  once  more  Jesus  appeared  inTLer.mnh 
riie  Temple  with  a  still  increasing  concourse  of  followers.   No  un-     '*"y- 
favourable  impression  had  yet  been  made  on  the  popular  mind  by 
his  adversaries;  his  career  is  yet  unchecked;  his  authority  un- 
shaken. 

His  enemies  are  now  fully  aware  of  their  own  desperate  situa- 
tion ;  the  apprehension  of  the  progress  of  Jesus  unites  the  most    i 
discordant  parlies  into  one  formidable  conspiracy ;  the  Pharisaic,    \ 
the  Sadducaic,  and  the  Herodian  factions  agree  to  make  common     v 
cause  against  the  common  enemy  :  the  two  national  sects,  the  Tra-     \ 
ditionisis,  and  the  Antitradilionists,  no  longer  hesitate  to  accept  the     ( 
aid  of  the  foreign  or  Herodian  faction  (2).  Some  suppose  the  Hero- The  neio- 
dians  to  have  been  the  officers  and  attendants  on  the  court  of  He-     ■""'*■ 
rod,  then  present  at  Jerusalem;  but  the  appellation  more  probably     | 
includes  all  those  who,  estranged  from  the  more  inveterate  Judaism 
of  the  nation,  and  having,  in  some  degree,  adopted  Grecian  habits 
and  opinions,  considered  the  peace  of  the  country  best  secured  by 
the  government  of  the  descendants  of  Herod,  with  the  sanction 
and  under  the  protection  of  Rome  (3).  They  were  the  foreign  fac- 
tion, and  as  such,  in  general,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Pharisaic, 
or  national  party.    But  the  success  of  Jesus,  however  at  present  it 
threatened  more  immediately  the  ruling  authorities  in  Jerusalem, 
could  not  but  endanger  the  GaUlean  government  of  Herod.    The 
object,  therefore,  was  to  implicate  Jesus  with  the  faction,  or  at  least 
to  tempt  him  into  acknowledging  opinions  similar  to  those  of  the 
Galilean  demagogue,  a  scheme  the  more  likely  to  work  on  the 
jealousy  of  the  Roman  government,  if  it  was  at  the  last  Passover  that 
the  apprehension  of  tumult  among  the  Galilean  strangers  had  jus- 
tified, or  appeared  to  justify,  the  massacre  perpetrated  by  Pilate. 
The  plot  was  laid  with  great  subtlety ;  for  either  way  Jesus,  it 
appeared,  must  commit  himself.    The  great  test  of  the  Galilean 
opinion  was,  the  lawfulness  of  tribute  to  a  foreign  power ;  which 
Judas  had  boldly  declared  to  be  not  merely  a  base  compromise  of 
the  national  independence,  but  an  impious  infringement  on  the 
first  principles  of  their  theocracy.  But  the  independence,  if  not  the 

(1)  There  is  considerable  difficulty  iii  ascer-  (3)  Of  all  notions  on  the  much-contested  point 
laining  the  events  of  the  Wednesday.  It  does  of  the  HeroJians,  the  most  improbable  is  that 
not  appear  altogether  probable  that  Jesus  should  which  identifies  them  with  the  followers  of  the 
have  remained  at  Bethany  in  perfect  inactivity  (lalilean  Judas.  The  whole  policy  of  the  Herodian 
or  seclusion  during  the  whole  of  this  important  family  was  in  diametrical  hostility  to  those  opi- 
day  :  either,  therefore,  as  some  suppose,  the  nions.  They  maintained  their  power  by  foreign 
triumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem  took  place  on  influence,  and,  with  the  elder  Herod,  had  system- 
the  Monday,  not  on  the  Sunday,  according  to  the  atically  attempted  to  soften  the  implacable  hosti- 
coramon  tradition  of  the  church;  or,  as  here  lity  of  the  nation  by  the  introduction  of  Grecian 
stated,  the  collision  with  his  various  adversaries  manners.  Their  object  accordingly  was,  to  con- 
spread  over  the  succeeding  day.  vict  Jesus  of  the  (ialilean  opinions,  which  they 

(2)  Matt.  xxii.   15—22.;  iMnrk,  xii.  13 — J7.;      themselves  held  in  the  utmost  detestation. 
I  uke,  xxi.  19—26. 


ducees. 
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universal  dominion  of  the  Jews  was  inseparably  bound  up  wilh  the 
popular  belief  in  the  Messiah.    Jesus,  then,  would  either,  on  the 
question  of  the  lawfulness  of  tribute  to  Caesar,  confirm  the  bolder 
doctrines  of  the  Galilean,  and  so  convict  himself,  before  the  Ro- 
mans, as  one  of  that  dangerous  faction ;  or  he  would  admit  its 
legality,  and  so  annul  at  once  all  his  claims  to  the  character  of 
the  Messiah.   Not  in  the  least  thrown  off  his  guard  by  the  artful 
courtesy,  or  rather  the  adulation  of  their  address,  Jesus  appeals  to 
the  current  coin  of  the  country,  which,  bearing  the  impress  of 
the  Roman  emperor,  was  in  itself  a  recognition  of  Roman  supre- 
macy (1). 
The  Sad-       The  Herodian  or  political  party  thus  discomfiled,  the  Sadducees 
advanced  to  the  encounter.  Nothing  can  appear  more  captious  or 
frivolous  than  their  question  with  regard  to  the  future  possession 
of  a  wife  in  another  state  of  being,  who  had  been  successively 
married  to  seven  brothers,  according  to  the  Levirate  law.    But, 
perhaps,  considered  in  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  time,  it 
will  seem  less  extraordinary.  The  Sadducees,  no  doubt,  had  heard 
that  the  resurrection  and  the  life  to  come,  had  formed  an  essential 
tenet  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  They  concluded  that  his  notions  on 
these  subjects  were  those  generally  prevalent  among  the  people. 
But,  if  the  later  Rabbinical  notions  of  the  happiness  of  the  renewed 
state  of  existence,  were  current  or  even  known  in  their  general 
outline,  nothing  could  be  more  gross  or  unspiritual  (2) :  if  less  vo- 
luptuous, they  were  certainly  not  less  strange  and  unreasonable, 
than  those  which  perhaps  were  derived  from  the  same  source^ — ^the 
Paradise  of  Mahomet.  The  Sadducees  were  accustomed  to  contend 
wilh  these  disputants,  whose  paradisaical  slate,  to  be  established  by 
the  Messiah,  after  the  resurrection,  was  but  the  completion  of 
those  temporal  promises  in  the  boolc  of  Deuteronomy,  a  perpetuity 
of  plenty,  fertiUly,  and  earthly  enjoyment  (3).  The  answer  of  Jesus, 
while  it  declares  the  certainty  of  another  state  of  existence,  care- 
fully purifies  it  from  all  these  corporeal  and  earthly  images  5  and 
assimilates  man,  in  another  slale  of  existence,  to  a  higher  order  of 
beings.  And  in  his  concluding  inference  from  the  passage  in  Exo- 
dus, in  which  God  is  described  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  the  allusion  may  perhaps  be  still  kept  up.  The  temporal  and 
corporeal  resurrection  of  the  common  Pharisaic  belief  was  to  take 
place  only  after  the  coming  of  the  Messiah^  yet  their  reverence  for 
the  fathers  of  the  race,  would  scarcely  allow  even  the  Sadducee  to 

(1)  Tho  latter  part  of  the  sentence.  "  Render  24.  col.  96.,  "  that  woman,  who  has  married  two 
thererore  unto  Ca;sar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,"  husbands  in  this  world,  is  restored  to  the  first  in 
and  "  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's,"  refers,  the  world  to  come."  Schoctgen  in  loco, 
in  all  probability,  to  the  payment  of  the  Temple  (3)  Josephus,  in  his  address  to  his  country- 
tribute,  which  was  only  received  in  the  coin  of  men,  mingles  up  into  one  splendid  picture  the 
the  country.  Hence,  as  before  observed,  the  Metempsychosis  and  the  Elysium  of  the  Greeks, 
money  changers  in  the  temple.  Malt.,  xxii.  23 —  In  Schoelgcn,  in  loco,  may  be  found  extracts 
:!3.;  Mark,  xii.  IS— 27.;  Luke,  XX,  27 — 38-  from   the   Talmud,   of  a  purer    character,    and 

(2)  It  is  decided,  in  the  Sohar  on  Genesis,  fol.  more  r«sembling  the  language  of  our  Lord 
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suppose  Iheir  lotal  exlinclion.  The  actual,  the  pure  bealilude  of 
the  Patriarchs,  was  probably  an  admitted  pointy  if  not  formally 
decided  by  their  teachers,  implicitly  admitted,  and  fervently  em- 
braced by  the  religious  feelings  of  the  whole  people.  But  if,  ac- 
cording to  the  Sadducaic  principle,  the  soul  did  not  exist  indepen- 
dent of  the  body,  even  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  had  shared  the 
common  fate,  the  favour  of  God  had  ceased  with  their  earthly 
dissolution  5  nor  in  the  time  of  Moses  could  he  be  justly  described 
as  the  God  of  those,  who  in  death  had  sunk  into  utter  annihilation. 

Although  now  engaged  in  a  common  cause,  the  hostility  of  the 
Pharisaic  party  to  the  Sadducees,  could  not  but  derive  gratification 
from  their  public  discomfiture.  One  scribe  of  their  party  is  so 
struck  by  the  superiority  of  Jesus,  that,  though  still  with  something 
of  an  insidious  design,  he  demands  in  what  manner  he  should 
rank  the  commandments,  which  in  popular  belief  were  probably 
of  equal  dignity  and  importance  (1).  But  when  Jesus  comprises 
the  whole  of  religion  under  the  simple  precepts  of  the  love  of  God 
and  the  love  of  man,  he  is  so  struck  with  the  sublimity  of  the  lan- 
guage, that  he  does  not  hesitate  openly  to  espouse  his  doctrines. 

Paralysed  by  this  desertion,  and  warned  by  the  discomfiture  of  j^,,^,,,,^ 
the  two  parties  which  had  preceded  them  in  dispute  with  Jesus,  "see. 
the  Pharisees  appear  to  have  stood  wavering  and  uncertain  how 
to  speak  or  act.  Jesus  seizes  the  opportunity  of  still  further  weak- 
ening their  authority  with  the  assembled  multitude ;  and,  in  his 
turn,  addresses  an  embarrassing  question  as  to  the  descent  of  the 
Messiah  (2).  The  Messiah,  according  to  the  universal  belief,  would 
be  the  heir  and  representative  of  David  :  Jesus,  by  a  reference  to 
the  second  Psalm,  which  was  considered  prophetic  of  the  Redeem- 
er, forces  them  to  confess  that,  even  according  to  their  own  au- 
thority, the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be  of  far  higher  dignity, 
far  wider  extent,  and  administered  by  a  more  exalted  sovereign 
than  David,  for  even  David  himself,  by  their  own  admission,  had 
called  him  his  Lord. 

The  Pharisees  withdrew  in  mortified  silence,  and  for  that  lime 
abandoned  all  hope  of  betraying  him  into  any  incautious  or  unpo- 
pular denial  by  their  captious  questions.  But  they  withdrew  un- 
moved by  the  wisdom,  unattracted  by  the  beauty,  unsubdued  by 
the  authority  of  Jesus. 

After  some  delay,  during  which  the  beautiful  incident  of  his 
approving  the  charily  of  the  poor  widow  (.3),  who  cast  her  mile 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Temple,  took  place,  he  addressed  the  won- 
dering multitude,  ("for  common  people  heard  him  gladly") (4) 
in  a  grave  and  solemn  denunciation  against  the  tyranny,  the  hypo- 

fl)  Malt.  xxii.  34— -iO.;  Mark,  xii.  28— 40- ;         (3)  Mark,  xii.  41—44;  Luke  xxi.  1  —  4. 
Luke.  XX.  39,  40.  (4)  ".\iidthecoinnion people heaidhimglndlv," 

(2)  Matt.  xxii.  4i_46,   Mark,  xii.   33    •37.  ;     —Mark,  xii.  37, 
Luke,  .\x,  39 — a. 
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crisy,  Ihe  bigoled  altachment  to  the  most  minute  observances,  and 
at  the  same  lime  the  total  blindness  to  the  spirit  of  religion,  which 
actuated  that  great  predominant  party.  He  declared  them  possessed 
with  the  same  proud  and  inhuman  spirit,  which  had  perpetually 
bedewed  the  city  with  the  blood  of  the  Prophets  (1).  Jerusalem  had 
thus  for  ever  rejected  the  meroy  of  God. 

This  appalling  condemnation  was,  as  it  were,  the  final  declaration 
of  war  against  the  prevailing  religion ;  it  declared  that  the  new 
doctrines  could  not  harmonise  with  minds  so  inveterately  wedded  to 
Iheir  own  narrow  bigotry ;  but  even  yet  the  people  were  not  alto- 
gether estranged  from  Jesus,  and  in  that  class  in  which  the  Pharisaic 
interest  had  hitherto  despotically  ruled,  it  appeared  as  it  were 
trembling  for  its  existence. 

Tho  crisis,     ^"^  "^^  ^^^''^  '^^'"S  indicated  the  approaching,  the  immediate 
in  the  fate  crlsis.  Although  the  populace  were  so  decidedly,  up  to  the  present 
instant,  in  his  favour,— though  many  of  the  ruling  party  were  only 
withholden  by  the  dread  of  that  awful  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion, which  inflicted  civil,  almost  religious  death  (2),  from  avowing 
themselves  his  disciples,  —  yet  Jesus  never  entered  the  Temple 
again  :  the  next  time  he  appeared  before  the  people,  was  as  a  pri- 
soner, as  a  condemned  malefactor.  As  he  left  the  Temple,  a  casual 
expression  of  admiration  from  some  of  his  followers,  at  the  magni- 
licence  and  solidity  of  the  building,  and  the  immense  size  of  the 
stones  of  which  it  was  formed,  called  forth  a  prediction  of  its  im- 
pending ruin  ;  which  was  expanded,  to  four  of  his  Apostles,  into  a 
more  detailed  and  circumstantial  description  of  its  appalling  fate,  as 
he  sale,  during  the  evening  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives  (3). 
Jesus  on      It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  spectacle  of  greater  natural  or  mo- 
omwr*  ^^^  sublimity,  than  the  Saviour  sealed  on  the  slope  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  thus  looking  down,  almost  for  the  last  lime,  on  the  whole 
Temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem,  crowded  as  it  then  was  with  near 
Evening  ihree  millions  of  worshippers.  It  was  evening,  and  the  whole  irre- 

view  of  .  n  •  •  /> 

Jerusalem  gular  oullmG  01  the  city,  rising  from  the  deep  glens,  which  encircled 
Temple!  it  on  all  sides,  might  be  distinctly  traced.  The  sun,  the  significant 
emblem  of  the  great  Fountain  of  moral  light,  to  which  Jesus  and 
his  faith  had  been  perpetually  compared,  may  be  imagined  sinking 
behind  the  western  hills,  while  its  last  rays  might  linger  on  the 
broad  and  massy  fortifications  on  Mount  Sion,  on  the  stately  palace 
of  Herod,  on  the  square  tower,  the  Antonia,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Temple,  and  on  the  roof  of  the  Temple,  fretted  all  over  wilh  golden 
spikes,  which  glittered  like  fire^  while  below,  the  colonnades  and 
lofty  gates  would  cast  their  broad  shadows  over  the  courts,  and  af- 
ford that   striking  contrast  between  vast  masses  of  gloom,  and 

;       (l)  Matt.,  xxiii,;  Mark,  xii.  aS— 40.;  Luke,         (3)  Mntt.  xxiv.  xxv.  ;  iMark,  xiii.   I.ukc,  xxi. 
'  XX.  45—47.  5—38 

(2)  Sec  His.  of  the  Jews,  vol,  iii.  j>.  lU — 147- 
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gleams  of  the  richesl  light,  which  only  an  evening  scene,  like  the   ( 
present,  can  display.  Nor,  indeed,  (even  without  the  sacred  and  so-   \ 
lemn  associations  connected  with  the  holy  city,)  would  it  be  easy  to     \ 
conceive  any  natural  situation  in  the  world  of  more  impressive      i 
grandeur,  or  likely  to  be  seen  with  greater  advantage  under  the  in- 
lluence  of  such  accessaries,  than  that  of  Jerusalem,  seated,  as  it  was, 
upon  hills  of  irregular  height,  intersected  by  bold  ravines,  and 
hemmed  in  almost  on  all  sides  by  still  loftier  mountains,  and  itself 
formed,  in  its  most  conspicuous  parts,  of  gorgeous  ranges  of  Eastern 
architecture,  in  all  its  lightness,  luxuriance,  and  variety.  The  effect 
may  have  been  heightened  by  the  rising  of  the  slow  volumes  of 
smoke  from  the  evening  saerifices,  while  even  at  the  distance  of  the 
slope  of  Mount  Olivet,  the  silence  may  have  been  faintly  broken  by     \ 
the  hymns  of  the  worshippers.  ' 

Yet  the  fall  of  that  splendid  edifice  was  inevitable ;  the  total  de-  Necessity 
molition  of  all  those  magnificent  and  time-hallowed  structures  might  dZiuL 
notbe  averted.  It  was  necessary  to  the  complete  development  of  the  jempi^^t 
designs  of  Almighty  Providence  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  in  the  Jw^^aiem. 
promulgation  of  Christianity.  Independent  of  all  other  reasons,  the 
destruction  certainly  of  the  Temple,  and  if  not  of  the  city,  at  least  of 
the  city  as  the  centre  and  metropolis  of  a  people,  the  only  true  and 
exclusive  worshippers  of  the  one  Almighty  Creator,  seemed  essen- 
tial to  the  progress  of  the  new  faith.  The  universal  and  comprehen- 
sive religion  to  be  promulgated  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  was 
grounded  on  the  abrogation  of  all  local  claims  to  peculiar  sanctity, 
of  all  distinctions  of  one  nation  above  another,  as  possessing  any 
especial  privilege  in  the  knowledge  or  favour  of  the  Deity.  The  time 
was  come  when  "  neither  in  Jerusalem  nor  on  the  mountain  of  Ge- 
rizim,"  was  the  great  Universal  Spirit  to  be  worshipped  with  cir- 
cumscribed or  local  homage.  As  long,  however,  as  the  Temple  on 
Mount  Moriah  remained  hallowed  by  the  reverence  of  ages,  sanc- 
tified, according  to  the  general  belief,  for  perpetuity,  by  the  especial 
command  of  God,  as  his  peculiar  dwelling-place  5  so  long,  among 
the  Jews  at  least,  and  even  among  other  nations,  the  true  principle 
of  Christian  worship  might  be  counteracted  by  the  notion  of  the 
inalienable  sanctity  of  this  one  place.  Judaism  would  scarcely  be 
entirely  annulled,  as  long  as  the  Temple  rose  in  its  original  majesty 
and  veneration. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  absolute  necessity  for  its  destruction,  Jesus  con- 
notwithstanding  that  it  thus  stood,  as  it  were,  in  the  way  of  the  ^."iS- 
progress  of  human  improvement  and  salvation,  the  Son  of  Man  does  "f^^J^f 
not  contemplate  its  ruin  without  emotion.    And  in  all  the  super-  f"'"  '<f 
human  beauty  of  the  character  of  Jesus,  nothing  is  more  affecting 
and  impressive,   than  the  profound  melancholy  with  which   he 
foretels  the  future  desolation  of  the  city,  which,  before  two  days 
were  passed,  was  to  reek  with  his  own  blood.   Nor  should  we  do 
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justice  lo  this  most  remarkable  Incident  in  his  life,  if  we  sliould 
consider  it  merely  as  a  sudden  emotion  of  compassion,  as  the  na- 
tural sensation  of  sadness  at  the  decay  or  dissolution  of  that  which 
has  long  worn  the  aspect  of  human  grandeur.    It  seems  rather  a 
wise  and  far-sighted  consideration,  not  merely  of  the  approaching 
guilt  and  future  penal  doom  of  the  city,  but  of  the  remoter  moral 
causes,  which,  by  forming  the  national  character,  influence  the 
national  destiny ;  the  long  train  of  events,  the  wonderful  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  which  had  gradually  wrought  the  Jewish 
people  to  that  sterner  frame  of  mind,  which  was  about  lo  display 
itself  with  such  barbarous,  such  fatal  ferocity.  Jesus  might  seem 
not  merely  to  know  what  was  in  man,  but  how  it  entered  into 
man's  heart  and  mind.  His  was  divine  charity,  enhghtened  by  in- 
finite wisdom. 

In  fact,  there  was  an  intimate  moral  connection  between  the 
murder  of  Jesus  and  the  doom  of  the  Jewish  city.  It  was  the  same 
national  temperament,  the  same  characteristic  disposition  of  the 
people,  which  now  morally  disqualified  them  "  from  knowing,"  in 
the  language  of  Christy  "  the  things  which  belonged  unto  their 
peace,"  which  forty  years  afterwards  committed  them  in  their  deadly 
and  ruinous  struggle  with  the  masters  of  the  world.   Christianity 
The  ruin  alone  could  have  subdued  or  mitigated  that  stubborn  fanaticism, 
'the  loZ'l  which  drove  them  at  length  to  their  desperate  collision  with  the 
""  Their  °^arnis  of  Rome.   As  Christians,  the  Jewish  people  might  have  sub- 
tharacier.  gidcd  Into  pcaccful  subjects  of  the  universal  empire.    They  might 
have  lived,  as  the  Christians  did,  with  the  high  and  inalienable  con- 
solations of  faith  and  hope  under  the  heaviest  oppressions ;  and 
calmly  awaited  the  time  when  their  holier  and  more  beneficent  am- 
bition might  be  gratified  by  the  submission  of  their  rulers  to  the 
religious  dominion  founded  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  They  would 
have  slowly  won  that  victory  by  the  patient  heroism  of  martyrdom, 
and  the  steady  perseverance  in  the  dissemination  of  their  faith, 
which  it  was  madness  to  hope  that  they  could  ever  obtain  by  force 
of  arms.  As  Jews,  they  were  almost  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  pro- 
voke the  implacable  vengeance  of  their  foreign  rulers.  The  same 
vision  of  worldly  dominion,  the  same  obstinate  expectation  of  a 
temporal  Deliverer,  which  made  them  unable  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  redemption  to  be  wrought  by  the  presence,  and  the 
kingdom  to  be  established  by  the  power,  of  Christ,  continued  to 
the  end  to  mingle  with  their  wild  and  frantic  resistance. 
Immediate     lu  thc  rcjeclion  and  murder  of  Jesus,  Ihe  Rulers-,  as  their  in- 
thc"re/e^  tcrcsts  aud  authority  were  more  immediately  endangered,  were 
I'iu"  by  J^ore  deeply  implicated  than  the  people;  but  unless  the  mass  of  the 
the  Jews,  people  had  been  blinded  by  these  false  notions  of  the  Messiah,  they 
would  not  have  demanded,  or  at  least,  with  the  general  voice,  as- 
sented to  to  (he  sacrifice  of  Jesus.    The  progress  of  Jesus  at  the 
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present  period  in  the  public  estimation,  liis  transient  popularity, 
arose  from  the  enforced  admiration  of  his  commanding  demeanour, 
the  notoriety  of  his  wonderful  works,  perhaps,  for  such  language  is 
always  acceptable  to  the  common  ear,  from  his  bold  animadversions 
on  the  existing  authorities;  but  it  was  no  doubt  supported  in  the 
mass  of  the  populace  by  a  hope,  that  even  yet  he  would  conform  to 
the  popular  views  of  the  Messiah's  character.  Their  present  brief 
access  of  faith  would  not  have  stood  long  against  the  continued 
disappointment  of  that  hope  :  and  it  was  no  doubt  by  working  on 
the  reaction  of  this  powerful  feeling,  that  the  Sanhedrin  were  able 
so  suddenly,  and,  it  almost  appears,  so  entirely,  to  change  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment.  Whatever  the  proverbial  versatility  of  the  po- 
pular mind,  there  must  have  been  some  chord  strung  to  the  most 
sensitive  pitch,  the  slightest  touch  of  which  would  vibrate  through 
the  whole  frame  of  society,  and  madden  at  least  a  commanding 
majority  to  their  blind  concurrence  in  this  revolting  iniquity.  Thus 
in  the  Jewish  nation,  but  more  especially  in  the  prime  movers,  the 
Rulers  and  the  heads  of  the  Pharisaic  party,  the  murder  of  Jesus 
was  an  act  of  unmitigated  cruelty,  but,  as  we  have  said,  it  arose  out 
of  the  generally  fierce  and  bigoted  spirit,  which  morally  incapaci- 
tated the  whole  people  from  discerning  the  evidence  of  his  mission 
from  heaven,  in  his  acts  of  divine  goodness,  as  well  as  of  divine 
power.  It  was  an  act  of  religious  fanaticism  •,  they  thought,  in  the 
language  of  Jesus  himself,  that  they  were  "doing  God  service" 
when  they  slew  the  Master,  as  much  as  afterwards  when  they  per- 
secuted his  followers. 

When  however  the  last,  and  as  far  as  the  existence  of  the  nation, 
the  most  fatal  display  of  this  fanaticism  took  place,  it  was  acciden- 
tally allied  with  nobler  motives,  with  generous  impatience  of  op- 
pression, and  the  patriotic  desire  of  national  independence.  How- 
ever desperate  and  frantic  the  struggle  against  such  irresistible 
power,  the  unprecedented  tyranny  of  the  later  Roman  procurators, 
Festus,  Albinus,  and  Florus,  might  almost  have  justified  the  pru- 
dence of  manly  and  resolute  insurrection.  Yet  in  its  spirit  and 
origin  it  was  the  same;  and  it  is  well  known  that  even  to  the  last, 
during  the  most  sanguinary  and  licentious  tumults  in  the  Temple 
as  well  as  the  city,  they  never  entirely  lost  sight  of  a  deliverance 
from  Heaven  :  God,  they  yet  thought,  would  interpose  in  behalf 
of  his  chosen  people.  In  short,  the  same  moral  state  of  the  people 
(for  the  Rulers  for  obvious  reasons  were  less  forward  in  the  re- 
sistance to  the  Romans),  the  same  temperament  and  disposition 
now  led  them  to  reject  Jesus  and  demand  the  release  of  Barabbas, 
which,  forty  years  later,  provoked  the  unrelenting  vengeance  of 
Titus,  and  deluged  their  streets  with  the  blood  of  their  own 
citizens.  Even  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  this  spirit  might  have  been 
allayed,  but  only  by  a  complete  abandonment  of  all  the  niotivcs 
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which  lod  to  his  crucifixion — by  the  general  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity in  all  its  meekness,  humility,  and  purity — by  the  tardy  sub- 
stitution of  the  hope  of  a  moral,  for  that  of  temporal  dominion. 
This  unhappily  was  not  the  case  :  but  it  must  be  left  to  Jewish 
history  to  relate  how  the  circumslances  of  the  times,  instead  of  as- 
suaging or  subduing,  exasperated  the  people  into  madness^  instead 
of  predisposing  to  Christianity,  confirmed  the  inveterate  Judaism, 
and  led  at  length  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  anticipated 
doom. 

Altogether,  then,  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  this  brooding  hope  of 
sovereignly,  at  least  of  political  independence,  moulded  up  with 
religious  enthusiasm,  and  lurking,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  heart's 
core  of  the  people,  which  rendered  it  impossible  that  the  pure,  the 
gentle,  the  humane,  the  unworldly  and  comprehensive,  doctrines 
of  Jesus  should  be  generally  received,  or  his  character  appreciated 
by  a  nation  in  that  temper  of  mind  5  and  the  nation  who  could  thus 
incur  the  guilt  of  his  death,  were  prepared  to  precipitate  themselves 
to  such  a  fate,  as  at  length  it  suffered. 

Hence  political  sagacity  might,  perhaps,  have  anticipated  the 
crisis,  which  could  only  be  averted,  by  that  which  was  morally  im- 
possible, the  simultaneous  conversion  of  the  whole  people  to  Chris- 
ivi.iiiKt   lianity.  Yet  the  distinctness,  the  minuteness,  the  circumstantial  ac- 
?vuich"je-  curacy,  with  which  the  prophetic  outline  of  the  siege  and  fall  of 
Teiied   Jerusalem  is  drawn,  bear,  perhaps,  greater  evidence  of  more  than 
the  fall  of  human  foreknowledge,  ttian  any  other  in  the  sacred  volume  :  and 
erusaem.  .^  ^^^^  ^^^^  profouud  aud  far-slghlcd  wisdom,  this  anticipation  of  the 
remote  political  consequences  of  the  reception  or  rejection  of  his 
doctrines,  supposing  Jesus  but  an  ordinary  human  being,  would  be 
scarcely  less  extraordinary  than  prophecy  itself. 
Kinbar-       Still  though  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  suppress  the  growing 
"of'tbc"'  P^''^y  of  Jesus,  the  Sanhedrin  were  greatly  embarrassed  as  to  their 
sanbc-   course  of  proceeding.   Jesus  invariably  passed  the  night  without 
the  walls,  and  only  appeared  during  the  daytime,  though  with  the 
utmost  publicity,  in  the  Temple.    His   seizure   in  the  Temple, 
especially  during  the  festival,    would  almost  inevitably  lead   to 
tumult,  and  (since  it  was  yet  doubtful  on  which  side  the  populace 
would  array  themselves)  tumult  as  inevitably  to  the  prompt  in- 
terference of  the  Roman  authority.  The  Procurator,  on  the  slightest 
indication  of  disturbance,  without  inquiring  into  the  guilt  or  inno- 
■      cence  of  either  parly,  might  coerce  both  with  equal  severity  5  or, 
even  without  further  examination,  let  loose  the  guard,  always 
mounted  in  the  gallery  which  connected  the  fortress  of  Antonia 
with  the  north-western  corner  of  the  Temple,  to  mow  down  both 
(he  conflicting  parties  in  indiscriminate  havock.    He  might  thus 
,  mingle  the  blood  of  all  present,  as  he  had  done  that  of  the  Galileans, 
'  with  the  sacrificial  offerings.  To  discover  then  where  Jesus  might 
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be  arrested  without  commotion  or  resistance  Irom  his  followers,  so 
reasonably  to  be  apprehended,  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  more 
immediate  disciples  was  absolutely  necessary  •,  yet  this  was  an  event, 
considering  the  commanding  influence  possessed  by  Jesus  over  his 
followers,  rather  to  be  desired  than  expected. 

On  a  sudden,  however,  appeared  within  their  court  one  of  the  xreachoiy 
chosen  Twelve,  with  a  voluntary  offer  of  assisting  them  in  the  ap-^"'' 
prehension  of  his  Master  (1).  Much  ingenuity  has  been  displayedby 
some  recent  writers  in  attempting  to  palliate,  or  rather  to  account, 
for  this  extraordinary  conduct  of  Judas  ;  but  the  language  in  which 
Jesus  spake  of  the  crime,  appears  to  confirm  the  common  opinion 
of  its  enormity.  It  has  been  suggested,  either  that  Judas  might  ex-  v 
pect  Jesus  to  put  forth  his  power,  even  after  his  apprehension,  to    \ 
elude  or  to  escape  from  his  enemies,  and  tlius  his  avarice  might    | 
calculate  on  securing  the  reward  without  being  an  accomplice  in    1 
absolute  murder,  at  once  betraying  his  Master  and  defrauding  his   [ 
employers.    According  to  others  still  higher  motives  may  have  mitivcs  «r 
mingled  with  his  love  of  gain  :  he  may  have  supposed,  that  by    H"'' 
thus  involving  Jesus  in  dilTiculties  otherwise  inextricable,  he  would  / 
leave  him  only  the  alternative  of  declaring  himself  openly  and  / 
authoritatively  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  so  force  him  to  the  tardy/ 
accomplishment  of  the  ambitious  visions  of  his  partisans.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  traitor  may  not  have  contemplated,  or  may  not  have 
permitted  himself  clearly  to  contemplate,  the  ultimate  consequences 
of  his  crime  :  he  may  have  indulged  the  vague  hope,  that  if  Jesus 
were  really  the  Messiah,  he  bore,  if  we  may  venture  the  expres- 
sion, "a  charmed  life,"  and  was  safe  in  his  inherent  immortality 
(a  notion  in  all  likelihood  inseparable  from  that  of  the  Deliverer), 
from  the  malice  of  his  enemies.    If  he  were  not,  the  crime  of  his 
betrayal  would  not  be  of  very  great  importance.  Tliere  were  other 
motives  which  would  concur  with  the  avarice  of  Judas  ^  the  rebuke 
which  he  had  received  when  he  expostulated  about  the  waste  of 
the  ointment,  if  it  had  not  excited  any  feeling  of  exasperation 
against  his  Master,  at  least  showed  that  his  character  was  fully 
understood  by  him.    He  must  have  felt  himself  out  of  his  element 
among  the  more  honest  and  sincere  disciples  5  nor  can  he  have 
been  actuated  by  any  real  or  profound  veneration  for  the  exquisite 
perfection  of  a  character  so  opposite  to  his  own  :  and  thus  insincere 
and  doubting,  he  may  have  shrunk  from  the  approaching  crisis, 
and  as  he  would  seize  any  means  of  extricating  himself  from  that 
cause  which  had  now  become  so  full  of  danger,  his  covetousness 
would  direct  him  to  those  means  which  would  at  once  secure  his 
own  personal  safety,  and  obtain  the  price,  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  (2),  set  by  public  proclamation,  on  the  head  of  Jesus. 

(1)  Matt.  xxvi.  14—16. ;  Mnrk,  xiv.   10 — 1 1 . ;         (2)  The  thirty  pieces  of  silver  (shekels)  are  es- 
Luke,  xxii.  2— 6.  timated  at  3/.  lOs.  8<^.  of  our  present  irouey.    It 
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Nor  is  Ihe  desperate  access  of  remorse,  which  led  to  the  pubUc 
restitution  of  the  reward,  and  to  the  suicide  of  the  traitor,  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  unmitigated  heinousness  of  the  treachery.  Men 
meditate  a  crime,  of  which  the  actual  perpetration  overwhelms  them 
with  horror.  The  general  detestation,  of  which,  no  doubt,  Judas 
could  not  but  be  conscious,  not  merely  among  his  former  compa- 
nions, the  followers  of  Jesus,  but  even  among  the  multitude-,  the 
supercilious  coldness  of  the  Sanhedrin,  who  having  employed  him 
as  their  instrument,  treat  his  recantation  with  the  most  contemp- 
tuous indifference;,  might  overstrain  the  firmest,  and  work  upon 
the  basest  mind  :  and  even  the  unexampled  sufferings,  and  tranquil 
endurance  of  Jesus,  however  he  may  have  calmly  surveyed  them 
when  distant,  and  softened  and  subdued  by  his  imagination,  when 
present  to  his  mind  in  their  fearful  reality,  forced  by  the  busy 
tongue  of  rumour  upon  his  ears,  perhaps  not  concealed  from  his 
sight,  might  drive  him  to  desperation,  little  short  of  insanity  (1). 
The  Pass-  I'  ^^^  ^"  ^'^^  ^^s'  eveuing  (2)  but  one  before  the  death  of  Jesus 
over,  ihat  the  fatal  compact  was  made  :  the  next  day,  the  last  of  his  life, 
Jesus  determines  on  returning  to  the  city  to  celebrate  the  Feast  of 
the  Passover  :  his  disciples  are  sent  to  occupy  a  room  prepared  for 
the  purpose  (3).  His  conduct  and  language  before  and  during  the 
whole  repast  clearly  indicate  his  preparation  for  inevitable  death  (4). 
His  washing  the  feet  of  the  disciples,  his  prediction  of  his  betrayal, 
his  intimation  to  Judas  that  he  is  fully  aware  of  his  design,  his  quiet 
dismissal  of  the  traitor  from  the  assembly,  his  institution  of  the 
The  Last  ^econd  characteristic  ordinance  of  the  new  religion,  his  allusions 
sui.per.  in  that  rile  to  the  breaking  of  his  body,  and  the  pouring  forth  of  his 
blood,  his  prediction  of  the  denial  of  Peter,  his  final  address  to  his 
followers,  and  his  prayer  before  he  left  the  chamber,  are  all  deeply 
impregnated  with  the  solemn  melancholy,  yet  calm  and  unalterable 
composure,  with  which  he  looks  forward  to  all  the  terrible  details 

I  was  the  sum  named  in  the  law  (Exod.  xxi.  32.)>  payment  was   received  for  lodging.    TJie  Tal- 

::  as  the  value  of  the   life  of  a  slave  ;   and  it  has  mudie  writings  confirm  this  : — "  The  master  of 

j  been  supposed  that  the  Sanhedrin  were  desirous  the  family  received  the  skins  of  sacrifice.    It  is  a 

I  of  showing   their   contempt   for   Jesus    by    the  custom  that  a  man  leave  his   earthen  jug,   and 

imean  price  that  they  offered  for  his  head.  also  the  skin  of  his  sacrifices  to   liis  host,"  The 

j       Perhaps,   when    we    are   embarrassed    at   the  Gloss.     The   inhabitants    did    not    let    out    iheir 

smallness  of  the  sum  covenanted  for  and  received  houses  at  a  price  to  them   that  came  up  to  the 

j  by  Judas,  we  .ire  imperceptibly   influenced  by  feasts,  but  granted  tbein  to  them   gratis.    I,ight- 

I   our  own  sense  of  the  incalculable  importance  of  foot,  vol.  x.  44. 

tliose  consequences  which  arose  oul    of  tlie  trea-  (4)  Of  all  difficulties,  that  concerning  wbich 

I   cbery  of  Judas.  The  service  which  he  performed  we  arrive  at  the  least  satisfactory  conclusion,  is 

1  for  this  sum  was,  after  all,  no  more  than  giving  the    apparent   anticipation   of  the    I'assover   by 

\  information   as  to  the  time  and  place   in  which  Christ.  The  fact  is  clear  that  Jesus  celebrated  the 

I  Jesus  might    be  seized  among   a   fesv  disciples  Passover  on  the  Thursday,  tho  leading  Jews  on 

without  fear  of  popular  tumult,  conducting  their  the  Friday  ;  the  historical  evidence  of  this  in  the 

I  officers  to  the  spot  where  he  might  be  found,  and  Gospels    is    unanswerable,   independent    of    all 

designating  his  person  when  they  arrived  at  thai  theological  reasoning.    The  reason  of  this  dif- 

spot,  ference   is  and  must,   we  conceive,  remain   un- 

(l)  Matt.  xxvi.    (7 — 29. ;  Mark,  xiv.  12 — 25.;  decided.     Whether  it  was  an  act  of  supreme  au- 

LuUe,  vii.  38. ;  John,  xiii.  to  end  of  xvii.  thority  a.ssumed  by  Jesus,  whether  there  was  any 

(2)  After  two  days  was  the  Passover,  in  Jewish  schism  about  the  right  day,  whether  that  schism 

phraseology  implies  on  the  second  day  after.  was  between   the   Pharisaic   and    Anti-Phari.saic 

I'     (3)  All  houses,  according  to   Josephiis,  were  party,  or  between  the  Jews  and  Galileans,  all  is 

/reely  open  to  strangers  during  the  Passover,  no  purely  conjectural. 
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of  Ilis  approaching,  his  almost  immediate,  suiTerings.  To  his  fol- 
lowers he  makes,  as  it  were,  the  valedictory  promise,  that  his  reli- 
gion would  not  expire  at  his  death,  that  his  place  would  be  filled 
by  a  mysterious  Comforter,  who  was  to  teach,  to  guide,  to 
console. 

This  calm  assurance  of  approaching  death  in  Jesus  is  the  more 
striking  when  contrasted  with  the  inveterately  Jewish  notions  of 
the  Messiah's  kingdom,  which  even  yet  possess  the  minds  of  the 
Aposlles.  They  are  now  fiercely  contesting  (1)  for  their  superiority 
in  that  earthly  dominion,  which  even  yet  they  suppose  on  the  eve 
of  its  commencement.  Nor  does  Jesus  at  this  time  altogether  cor- 
rect these  erroneous  notions,  but  in  some  degree  falls  into  the  pre- 
vailing language,  to  assure  them  of  the  distinguished  reward  which 
awaited  his  more  faithful  disciples.  After  inculcating  the  utmost 
humility  by  an  allusion  to  the  lowly  fraternal  service  which  he  had 
just  before  performed  in  washing  their  feet,  he  describes  the  hap- 
piness and  glory  which  they  are  at  length  to  attain,  by  the  strong, 
and  no  doubt  familiar,  imagery,  of  their  being  sealed  on  twelve 
thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

The  festival  was  closed  according  to  the  usage  with  the  second 
part  of  the  Hallel  (2),  the  Psalms,  from  the  113lh  to  the  118th  in- 
clusive, of  which  the  former  were  customarily  sung  at  the  com- 
mencement, the  latter  at  the  end,  of  the  paschal  supper.  Jesus  with 
his  disciples  again  departed  from  the  room  in  the  city  (3)  where  the 
feast  had  been  held,  probably  down  the  street  of  the  Temple,  till 
they  came  to  the  valley  :  they  crossed  the  brook  of  Kidron,  and  be- 
gan to  ascend  the  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Within  the  city  no  ] 
open  space  was  left  for  gardens  (4) ;  but  the  whole  neighbourhood  i 
of  Jerusalem  was  laid  out  in  inclosures  for  the  convenience  and 
enjoyment  of  the  inhabitants.  The  historian  of  the  war  relates,  not 
without  feelings  of  poignant  sorrow,  the  havock  made  among  these 
peaceful  retreats  by  the  devastating  approaches  of  the  Roman 
army  (5).  Jesus  turned  aside  into  one  of  these  inclosures  (6),  which,  jcsus  in 
it  should  seems  from  the  subsequent  history,  was  a  place  of  cusIo-o'JM'hiIs" 
mary  retreat,  well-known  to  his  immediate  followers.  The  early 
hours  of  the  night  were  passed  by  him  in  retired  and  devotional 
meditation,  while  the  weary  disciples  are  overpowered  by  involun- 
tary slumber.  Thrice  Jesus  returns  to  them,  and  each  time  he  finds 
them  sleeping.  But  to  him  it  was  no  hour  of  quiet  or  repose.  In 
the  solitary  garden  of  Gcthsemane,  Jesus,  who  in  public,  though 
confronting  danger  and  suffering  neither  with  stoical  indifference, 

(l)  Luke,  xxii.  24  —  30.  places  on  Mount  Olivet  are  curious  : — Beth-hana 

(2;  Buxtorf,  Lex  Talmudica,  p.  613.  Lighlfool  the  place  of  dal<'s  ;  Beth-phage  the  place  of  green 

in  loco.  figs;  Oeth-seinane  the  place  of  oil  presses. 

(3)  Matt.  xxvi.  30—56. ;  Mark,  xiv.  32—52.;         (5)  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  iii.  13. 
Luke,  xxii.  39—53.  ;  John,  xviii.  1.  ^6)  Matt.  xxvi.  36—46. ;  M,irk,  xiv.  32—42,; 

(4)  Lightfoot's   derivations   of  tome    of  the     Luke,  xxii.  41 — 46. ;  John,  xviii.  1 . 
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nor  with  the  effort  of  a  strong  mind  working  itself  up  to  the  highest 
moral  courage,  but  with  a  settled  dignity,  a  calm  and  natural  su- 
periority, now,  as  it  were,  endured  the  last  struggle  of  human  na- 
ture. The  whole  scene  of  his  approaching  trial,  his  inevitable  death, 
is  present  to  his  mind,  and  for  an  instant  he  prays  to  the  Almighty 
Father  to  release  him  from  the  task,  which,  however  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  is  to  be  accomplished  by  such 
fearful  means.  The  next  instant,  however,  the  momentary  weakness 
is  subdued,  and  though  the  agony  is  so  severe  that  the  sweat  falls 
like  large  drops  of  blood  to  the  ground,  resigns  himself  at  once  to 
the  will  of  God.  Nothing  can  heighten  the  terrors  of  the  com  ng 
scene  so  much,  as  its  effect,  in  anticipation,  on  the  mind  of  Jesus 
himself. 
Betrayal  The  devotloHS  of  Jesus  and  the  slumbers  of  his  followers,  as  mid- 
night approached,  were  rudely  interrupted.  Jesus  had  rejoined  his, 
now  awakened,  disciples  for  the  last  time  •,  he  had  commanded  them 
to  rise,  and  be  prepared  for  the  terrible  event.  Still,  no  doubt,  in- 
credulous of  the  sad  predictions  of  their  Master —  still  supposing  that 
his  unbounded  power  would  secure  him  from  any  attempt  of  his 
enemies,  they  beheld  the  garden  filled  with  armed  men,  and  gleam- 
ing with  lamps  and  torches  (1).  Judas  advances  and  makes  the  signal 
which  had  been  agreed  on,  saluting  his  Master  with  the  customary 
mark  of  respect,  a  kiss  on  the  cheek,  for  which  he  receives  the  calm 
but  severe  rebuke  of  Jesus  for  thus  treacherously  abusing  this  mark 
of  familiarity  and  attachment :  *■'  Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  son  of 
Man  with  a  kiss  ?  "  The  tranquil  dignity  of  Jesus  overawed  the  sol- 
diers who  first  approached  ;  they  were  most  likely  ignorant  of  the 
service  on  which  they  were  employed  5  and  when  Jesus  announces 
himself  as  the  object  of  their  search,  they  shrink  back  in  astonish- 
ment, and  fall  lo  the  earth.  Jesus  however,  covenanting  only  for 
the  safe  dismissal  of  his  followers,  readily  surrenders  himself  to  the 
guard.  The  fiery  indignation  of  Peter,  who  had  drawn  his  sword,  and 
endeavoured,  at  least  by  his  example,  lo  incite  the  few  adherents  of 
Jesus  to  resistance,  is  repressed  by  the  command  of  his  Master  :  his 
peaceful  religion  disclaims  all  alliance  with  the  acts  or  the  weapons  of 
the  violent.  The  man  (2)  whose  ear  had  been  struck  off,  was  instan- 
taneously healed  5  and  Jesus,  with  no  more  than  a  brief  and  calm 
priloner  rcmonstrauce  against  this  ignominious  treatment,  against  this  arres- 
tothecity.  jgfjQjj^  jjj,[  j„  lljg  fjjgg  Qf  jiay^  in  ijie  public  Temple,  but  at  night, 

and  with  arms  in  their  hands,  as  though  he  had  been  a  robber, 
allows  himself  to  be  led  back,  without  resistance,  into  the  city.  His 
panic-stricken  followers  disperse  on  all  sides,  and  Jesus  is  left  for- 
•    saken  and  alone,  amid  his  mortal  enemies. 

(1)  Mall.  xxvi.  47—56. ;  Mark,  xiv.  43 — 50.;  the  High  Priest,  Malchus  ;  and  John,  it  appears, 
Luke,  xxii.  47 — 53. ;  John,  xviii.  2 — 11.  was  known  to  some  of  the  household  of  the  chief 

(2)  It  is  a  curious  observation  of  Semler,  that  magistrate. 
St.  John  alone  gives  the  name  of  the  servant  of 
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The  caprice,  Ihe  jealousy,  or  Ihe  prudence,  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernmenl,  we  liave  before  observed,  had  in  no  point  so  frequently 
violated  the  feelings  of  the  subject  nation,  as  in  the  deposition  of 
the  High  Priest,  and  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  the  office,  in  The  High 
whom  they  might  hope  to  place  more  implicit  confidence.  The  P"*='^- 
stubbornness  of  the  people,  revolted  by  this  wanton  insult,  persisted 
in  honouring  with  the  title  those  whom  they  could  not  maintain  in 
the  post  of  authority  ^  all  who  had  borne  the  office  retained,  in  com- 
mon language,  the  appellation  of  High  Priest,  if  indeed  the  appel- 
lation was  not  slill  more  loosely  applied.  Probably  the  most  in- 
fluential man  in  Jerusalem  at  this  time  was  Annas,  or  Ananus,  four 
of  whose  sons  in  turn  either  had  been,  or  were  subsequently,  ele- 
vated to  that  high  dignity,  now  filled  by  his  son-in-law,  Caiaphas. 

The  house  of  Annas  was  the  first  place  (1)  to  which  Jesus  was  Honseof 
led,  either  that  the  guard  might  receive  further  instructions,  or    '^""^*- 
perhaps  as  the  place  of  the  greatest  security,  while  the  Sanhedrin 
was  hastily  summoned  to  meet  at  that  untimely  hour,  towards  mid- 
night or  soon  after  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas.  Before  the  houses  of 
the  more  wealthy  in  the  East,  or  rather  within  the  outer  porch, 
there  is  usually  a  large  square  open  court,  in  which  public  business, 
is  transacted,  particularly  by  those  who  fill  official  stations.  Into  j 
such  a  court,  before  the  palace  of  Caiaphas,  Jesus  was  led  by  the  sol-^ 
diers,  and  Peter  following  unnoticed  amid  the  throng,  lingered 
before  the  porch  until  John,  who  happened  to  be  familiarly  known 
to  some  of  the  High  Priest's  servants,  obtained  permission  for  his 
entrance  (2). 

The  first  process  seems  to  have  been  a  private  examination  (3),  First  inter. 

perhaps  while  the  rest  of  the  Sanhedrin  were  assembling,  before  ™s»""^y 

the  High  Priest.  He  demanded  of  Jesus  the  nature  of  his  doctrines, 

and  the  character  of  his  disciples.  Jesus  appealed  to  the  publicity  \ 

of  his  teaching,  and  referred  him  to  his  hearers  for  an  account  of  j 

the  tenets  which  he  had  advanced.  He  had  no  secret  doctrines,  either 

of  tumult  or  sedition  ;  he  had  ever  spoken  "  in  public,  in  the  syna-  i 

gogue,  or  in  the  Temple."  And  now  the  fearful  scene  of  personal 

insult  and  violence  began.  An  officer  of  Ihe  High  Priest,  enraged 

at  the  calm  composure  with  which  Jesus  answered  the  interrogatory, 

struck  him  on  the  mouth  ( beating  on  the  mouth,  sometimes  with 

the  hand,  more  often  with  a  thong  of  leather  or  a  slipper,  is-stiTl  a 

common  act  of  violence  in  the  East )  (4).  He  bore-the  insult  with 

the  same  equable  placidity  : — "  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness    gg^^^^ 

of  the  evil ;  but  if  well,  why  smitest  thou  me?"  The  more  formal    V""^"^ 

■       •1.1  public  Ill- 

arraignment  began  (5)  :  and,  however  hurried  and  tumultuous  the  terroga- 

tory. 

(1)  John,  xviii.  i2— 14.  (4)  John,  xviii.  20-24. 

(2)  Ibid.  15—19.  (.1)  Matt.  xxvi.  59—66.;  M.irk,  xiv.  55  —  64, 

(3)  Matt,  xxvi,  57. ;  Mark,  xiv.  55—64. :  Uuke.  I.iike,  xxii.  66—71   ;  .lohn,  xiii,  19—24. 
xxii.  54. 
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meeling,  llic  Sunhedrin,  cither  desirous  lliat  Iheir  proceedings 
should  be  conducle^l  with  regularity,  or,  more  likely,  strictly  fet- 
tered by  the  established  rules  of  their  court,  perhaps  by  no  means 
unanimous  in  their  sentiments,  were,  after  all,  in  the  utmost  em- 
barrassment how  to  obtain  a  legal  capital  conviction.  Witnesses 
were  summoned,  but  the  immutable  principles  of  the  Law,  and  the 
invariable  practice  of  the  tribunal,  required,  on  every  case  of  life 
and  death,  the  agreement  of  two  witnesses  on  some  specific  charge. 
Many  were  at  hand,  suborned  by  the  enemies  of  Jesus  and  hesita- 
ting at  no  falsehood ;  but  their  testimony  was  so  confused,  or  bore 
so  little  on  any  capital  charge,  that  the  court  was  still  further  per- 
plexed. At  length  two  witnesses  deposed  to  the  misapprehended 
speech  of  Jesus,  at  his  tirst  visit  to  Jerusalem,  relating  to  the  des- 
truction of  the  Temple.  But  even  their  depositions  were  so  contra- 
dictory, that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  venture  on  a  conviction  upon 
such  loose  and  incoherent  statements.  Jesus,  in  the  meantime,  pre- 
served a  tranquil  and  total  silence.  He  neither  interrupted  nor  ques- 
tioned the  witnesses,  he  did  not  condescend  to  place  himself  upon 
his  defence.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained  (1)  but  to  question  the 
prisoner,  and,  if  possible,  to  betray  him  into  criminating  himself. 
The  High  Priest,  rising  to  give  greater  energy  to  his  address,  and 
adjuring  him  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  in  the  name  of  God,  to 
answer  the  truth,  demands  whelher  he  is  indeed  (he  Messiah,  the 
Christ,  the  son  of  the  Living  God.  Jesus  at  once  answers  in  the 
affirmative,  and  adds  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  prediction  of  Da- 
j-susac-  nicil  (2)-.  I'len  universally  admitted  to  refer  to  the  reign  of  theMes- 
kiiow-  giaii,  ijis  words  may  be  thus  paraphrased  :  — "  Ye  shall  know  me 
i.iinseTf  for  that  mighty  King  described  by  the  prophet ^  ye  shall  know  me 
when  my  great,  eternal,  and  imperishable  kingdom  shall  be  esta- 
blished on  the  ruins  of  your  Theocracy." 

The  secret  joy  of  the  High  Priest,  though  perhaps  his  devout 
i'nc!tf''  horror  was  not  altogether  insincere,  was  disguised  by  the  tone  and 
gesture  of  religious  indignation  which  he  assumed.  He  rent  his 
clothes;  an  act  considered  indecorous,  almost  indecent,  in  the  High 
Priest,  unless  justified  by  an  outrage  against  the  established  reli- 
gion so  flagrant  and  offensive  as  this  declaration  of  Jesus  (3).  He 
pronounced  his  speech  (strangely  indeed  did  its  lofty  tone  contrast 
with  the  appearance  of  the  prisoner)  to  be  direct  and  treasonable 
blasphemy.  The  whole  court,  either  sharing  in  the  indignation,  or 

(1)  Some  have  supposed  lliat  there  were  two  (3)  They  who  judge  a  blasphemer,  first  bid 
examinations  in  different  places  before  the  San-  the  witness  to  speak  out  plainly  what  he  halli 
hedrin,  one  more  private  in  ihe  house  of  Cai-  heaid  ;  and  when  he  speaks  it,  the  judges,  stand- 
uphas,  another  more  pnhlic,  in  the  Gazith,  the  ing  on  their  feet,  rend  their  garments,  and  do 
chamber  in  the  temple  where  the  Sanhedrin  not  sew  them  up  again.  Sanhed.  i.  7.  10.,  and 
usally  sat.    But  the  ac<ount  of  St.  John,  the  most  Babyl.  Gemar  ,  in  loc. 

particular  of  the   whole,  says  expressly   (xviii.  The  High  Priest  was  forbidden  to  rend  his 

as  ■),  that  he  was  carried  directly  from  the  house  garments  in  the  case  of  private  mourning  for  the 

of  Caiaphas  to  thePra^torium  of  Pilate.  dead.  Lev.  x.  6,  xxi    10.   In  the  time  of  public 

(2)  The  .illusion  to  this  prophecy  (Dan.  vii.  calamity  he  did.  I  Mac.  xi.  71.  Joseph  B.  J.  ii. 
13,  14  )  is  manifest.  '  '    •  26,27. 
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hurried  away  by  the  vehement  gesture  and  commanding  infiuence, 
of  the  High  Priest,  hastily  passed  the  fatal  sentence,  and  declared 
Jesus  guilty  of  the  capital  crime. 

The  insolent  soldiery  (as  he  was  withdrawn  from  the  court)  had  jesus  .n- 
now  full  licence,  and  perhaps  more  than  the  licence,  of  their  supe-  'l.^'^'J.': 
riors  to  indulge  the  brutality  of  their  own  dispositions.  They  began    <iier>- 
to  spit  on  his  face — in  the  East  the  most  degrading  insult ;  they 
blind-folded  him,  and  struck  him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands, 
and,  in  their  miserable  merrinnent,  commanded  him  to  display  his 
prophetic  knowledge,  by  detecting  the  hand  that  was  raised  against 
him  (1), 

The  dismay,  the  despair,  which  had  seized  upon  his  adherents, 
is  most  strongly  exemplilied  by  the  denial  of  Peter.  The  zealous 
disciple,  after  he  had  obtained  admittance  into  the  hall,  stood  warm- 
ing himself,  in  the  cool  of  the  dawning  morning,  probably  by  a  kind 
of  brazier  (2).  He  was  first  accosted  by  a  female  servant,  who 
charged  him  with  being  an  accomplice  of  the  prisoner  :  Pcler  denied  Denial  of 
the  charge  with  vehemence,  and  retired  to  the  portico  or  porch  in 
front  of  the  palace.  A  second  time,  another  female  renewed  the 
accusation  :  with  still  more  angry  protestations  Peter  disclaimed  all 
connection  with  his  master;  and  once,  but  unregarded,  the  cock 
crew.  An  hour  afterwards,  probably  about  this  time,  after  the  for- 
mal condemnation,  the  charge  was  renewed  by  a  relation  of  the 
man  whose  ear  he  had  cut  off.  His  harsh  Galilean  pronunciation 
had  betrayed  him  as  coming  from  that  province ;  but  Peter  now 
resolutely  confirmed  his  denial  with  an  oath.  It  was  the  usual  lime 
of  the  second  cock-crowing,  and  again  it  was  distinctly  heard. 
Jesus,  who  was  probably  at  that  lime  in  the  outer  hall  or  porch  in 
the  midst  of  the  insulting  soldiery,  turned  his  face  towards  Peter, 
who,  owerwhelmed  with  shame  and  distress,  hastily  retreated  from 
the  sight  of  his  deserted  master,  and  wept  the  bitter  tears  of  self- 
reproach  and  humiliation. 

But,  although  the  Sanhedrin  had  thus  passed  their  sentence,  Ihere 
remained  a  serious  obstacle  before  it  could  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion.  On  the  contested  point,  whether  the  Jews,  under  the  Roman  ^"r'h°" 
government,  possessed  the  power  of  life  and  death  (3),  it  is  not  ^,^'=s'^'„5;^ 
easy  to  state  the  question  with  brevity  and  distinctness.  Notwilh- driu  to  in- 
standing  the  apparently  clear  and  distinct  recognition  of  the  San-  taipun!" 
hedrin,  that  they  had  not  authority  to  put  any  man  to  death  (4) ;  "'""^'"*- 
notwithstanding  the  remarkable  concurrence  of  Rabbinical  tradi- 
tion with  this  declaration,  which  asserts  that  the  nation  had  been 

(1)  Matt.  xxvi.  67,  68. ;  Mark,  xiv.  65. ;  Luke,  nage,  B.  v.  c.  2. ;  Biscne  on  the  Acts,  c.  6. ;  note 
xxii.  63.  65.  to  Law's  Theory,  147. ;  but  above  all  Krebs,  Ob- 

(2)  Matt.  xxvi.  58.  69.  75.;  Mark,  xfv.  54.66.  servat.  in  Nov.  Test.,   64—155.;   Rosenmuller 
72. ;  Luke,  xxii.  54—62.;  John,  xviii.  15,  16.  anJ  KuinocI,  in  loc 

(3)  The  question  is  discussed  in  all  the  com-  (4)  John,  xviii.  31. 
mentalors.    See  Larduer,  Ciebid.,  i.  2. ;  Bas- 
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deprived  of  the  power  of  life  and  death  forty  years  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  (1),  many  of  the  most  learned  writers,  some  indeed 
of  the  ablest  of  the  fathers  (2),  from  arguments  arising  out  of  the 
practice  of  Roman  provincial  jurisprudence,  and  from  later  facts  in 
the  Evangelic  history  and  that  of  the  Jews,  have  supposed,  that  even 
if,  as  is  doubtful,  they  were  deprived  of  this  power  in  civil,  they 
retained  it  in  religious,  cases.  Some  have  added,  that  even  in  the 
latter,  the  ratification  of  the  sentence  by  the  Roman  governor,  or 
the  permission  to  carry  it  into  execution,  was  necessary.  According 
to  this  view,  the  object  of  the  Sanhedrin  was  to  bring  the  case  be- 
fore Pilate  as  a  civil  charge  5  since  the  assumption  of  a  royal  title  and 
I     authority  implied  a  design  to  cast  ofT  the  Roman  yoke.  Or,  if  they 
I      retained  the  right  of  capital  punishnrient  in  religious  cases,  it  was 
\     contrary  to  usage,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Sanhedrin,  as  sacred  as 
I     law  itself,  to  order  an  execution  on  the  day  of  preparation  for  the 
■      Passover  (3).  As  then  they  dared  not  violate  that  usage,  and  as  delay 
was  in  every  way  dangerous,  either  from  the  fickleness  of  the  people, 
who  having  been  momentarily  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  deadly  ani- 
mosity against  Jesus,  might  again,  by  some  act  of  power  or  good- 
ness on  his  part,  be  carried  away  back  to  his  side;  or,  in  case  of 
tumult,  from  the  unsolicited  intervention  of  the  Romans ;  their  plain- 
est course  was  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  immediate  support  and 
assistance  of  the  government. 
Reaireia-      lu  uiy  owu  opiuion.  formed  upon  the  study  of  the  cotemporary 
saiVeddn  Jewlsh  history,  the  power  of  the  Sanhedrin,  al  this  period  of  poli- 
10  ihe  go.  ticai  change  and  confusion,  on  this,  as  well  as  on  other  points,  was 

veninient.  ^  ■,       -tt     t  •  i 

altogether  undefined.  Under  the  Asmonean  princes,  the  sovereign, 
/  uniting  the  civil  and  religious  supremacy,  the  High-Priesthood 
I  with  the  royal  power,  exercised,  with  the  Sanhedrin  as  his  coun- 
cil, the  highest  political  and  civil  jurisdiction.  Herod,  whose  autho- 
rity depended  on  the  protection  of  Rome,  and  was  maintained  by 
his  wealth,  and  in  part  by  foreign  mercenaries,  although  he  might 
leave  to  the  Sanhedrin,  as  the  supreme  tribunal,  the  judicial  power, 
and  in  ordinary  religious  cases  might  admit  their  unlimited  juris- 
diction; yet  no  doubt  watched  and  controlled  their  proceedings 
with  the  jealousy  of  an  Asiatic  despot,  and  practically,  if  not  for- 
mally, subjected  all  their  decrees  to  his  revision  :  at  least  he  would 
not  iiave  permitted  any  encroachment  on  his  own  supreme  au- 
thority. In  fact,  according  to  the  general  tradition  of  the  Jews,  he  at 

(1)  Traditio  est  quadra ginta  annos  ante  exci-  giistine ;  among  the  moderns,   Lightfoot,  Lard- 

diura  templi.  ablatum  fuisse  jus  vita;  et  mortis,  ner,  Krebs,  Rosenmiiller,  Kuinoel.    The  bestdis- 

Hieros.  Sanhed,,  fol    18-  1.  lb.  fol.  242.  Quadra-  quisition  on  that  side  of  the  question  appears  to 

ginta  annis  ante  vaslalura  templum,  ab!ata  sunt  me  that  of  Krebs  ;  on  the  other,  tliat  of  Basnage. 

judicia  capitalia  ab  Israele     There  is,  however,  (3)  Cyril  and  Augustine,  with  whom  Kuinoel 

some  doubt  about  the  reading  and  translation  of  is  inclined  to  agree,  interpret  the  words  of  St. 

this  passage.    Wagcnseil  reads   four  for  forty.  John,  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man 

.Selden  (De  Syn.)  insists  that  the  judgments  were  to  death,"  by  subjoining,  "on   the  day  of  the 

not  taken  away,  but  interrupted  and  disused.  Passover." 

(2)  Among  ihc  ancients,  Chrysostom  and  Ati- 
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one  lime  put,  the  whole  Sanhcdrin  to  death  :  and  since,  as  his  Ufe 
advanced,  his  tyranny  became  more  watchful  and  suspicious,  he 
was  more  likely  to  diminish  than  increase  the  powers  of  the  na- 
tional tribunal.  In  the  short  interval  of  little  more  than  thirty  years, 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Herod,  nearly  ten  had  been 
occupied  by  the  reign  of  Archelaus.  On  his  deposal,  the  Sanhedrin 
had  probably  extended  or  resumed  its  original  functions,  but  still 
the  supreme  civil  authority  rested  in  the  Roman  Procurator.  All 
the  commotions  excited  by  the  turbulent  adventurers  who  infested 
the  country,  or  by  Judas  the  Galilean  and  his  adherents,  would  fall 
under  the  cognisance  of  the  civil  governor,  and  were  repressed  by 
his  direct  interference.  Nor  can  capital  religious  offences  have  been 
of  frequent  occurrence,  since  it  is  evident  that  the  rigour  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  had  been  greatly  relaxed,  partly  by  the  feebleness  of 
the  judicial  power,  partly  by  the  tendency  of  the  age,  which  ran 
in  a  counter  direction  to  those  acts  of  idolatry  against  which  the 
Mosaic  statutes  were  chiefly  framed,  and  left  few  crimes  obnoxious 
to  the  extreme  penalty.  Nor,  until  the  existence  of  their  polity  and 
religion  was  threatened,  first  by  the  progress  of  Christ,  and  after- 
wards of  his  religion,  would  they  have  cared  to  be  armed  with  an 
authority,  which  it  was  rarely,  if  ever,  necessary  or  expedient  to  • 
put  forth  in  its  full  force  (1). 

This,  then,  may  have  been,  strictly  speaking,  a  new  case,  the  That  of  j.. 
first  which  had  occurred  since  the  reduction  of  Judcea  to  a  Roman  and  unpi.- 
province.  The  Sanhedrin,  from  whom  all  jurisdiction  in  political  **c^"r' 
cases  was  withdrawn ;  and  who  had  no  recent  precedent  for  the  inflic- 
tion of  capital  punishment  on  any  religious  charge,  might  think  it 
more  prudent  (particularly  during  this  hurried  and  tumultuous 
proceeding,  which  commenced  at  midnight,  and  must  be  dispatched 
with  the  least  possible  delay)  at  once  to  disclaim  an  authority  which, 
however  the  Roman  governor  seemed  to  attribute  to  them,  he  might       ! 
at  last  prevent  their  carrying  into  execution.  All  the  other  motives  Motives  oi 
then  operating  on  their  minds  would  concur  in  favour  of  this  course  *  [„  ois!^^ 
of  proceeding  :— their  mistrust  of  the  people,  who  might  attempt  ^^'j^'";^"" 
a  rescue  from  their  feeble  and  unrespected  olBcers,  and  could  only,    power. 
if  they  should  fall  off  to  the  other  side,  be  controlled  by  the  dread 
of  the  Roman  military;  and  the  reluctance  to  profane  so  sacred  a 
day  by  a  public  execution,  of  which  the  odium  would  thus  be  cast 

(I)  It  may  he  worth  observing,  that  not  merely  tr.ition  of  the  law,  and  of  culpable  unwillingness 

were  the  pharisaic  and  sadducoic  party  at  issue  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  dealli. 

on  the  great  question  of  the  expediency  of  the  The  authority  of  them,  says  Lightfoot   (from 

severe  administration  of  the  law,  which  implied  the  Rabbins),  was  not  taken   away  by  the  Ro- 

frctjuency  of  capital  punishment;  the  latter  party  mans,   but  rather  relinquished   by   theniselTes. 

being   notoriously  sanguinary  in  the  execution  The  slothfubiess  of  the  council  destroyed  its  own 

of  public  justice;  but  even  in  the  pharisaic  party  authority.     Hear    it    justly   upbraided   in   this 

one  school,   that   of   Hillel,    was   accused    (Jost  matter;  — The  council  which  puts  one  to  death 

Oeschichte  der  Israeliter),  by  the  rival  school  of  in  seven  years  is  called  "  destructive."   R.  Lazar 

Sham<iui,  of  dangerous  lenity  in  the  adminis-  Ben  Azariah  said ;  which  puts  one  to  death  in 

seventy  years.  Lightfoot,  in  loc. 
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on  Ihcir  foreign  rulers.  It  was  clearly  Iheir  policy,  at  any  cost,  to 
secure  the  intervention  of  Pilate,  as  well  to  insure  the  destruction 
of  their  victim,  as  to  shift  the  responsibility  from  their  own  head 
upon  that  of  the  Romans.  They  might,  not  unreasonably,  suppose 
that  Pilate,  whose  relentless  disposition  had  been  shown  in  a  recent 
instance,  would  not  hesitate,  at  once,  and  on  their  authority,  on 
Ihe  first  intimation  of  a  dangerous  and  growing  party,  to  act  with- 
out further  examination  or  inquiry,  and  without  scruple,  add  one 
\iclim  more  to  the  robbers  or  turbulent  insurgents  who,  it  appears, 
were  kept  in  prison,  in  order  to  be  executed  as  a  terrible  example  at 
that  period  of  national  concourse. 

jesitehe.  n  should  seem  that  while  Jesus  was  sent  in  chains  to  the  Pree- 
torium  of  Pilate,  whether  in  the  Anlonia,  the  fortress  adjacent  to 
the  Temple,  or  in  part  of  Herod's  palace,  which  was  connected  with 
the  mountain  of  the  Temple  by  a  bridge  over  the  Tyropaeon,  the 
council  adjourned  to  their  usual  place  of  assemblage,  the  cham- 
ber called  Gazith,  within  the  Temple.    A  deputation  only  accom- 

Remorse  panlcd  thc  prisoucr  to  explain  and  support  the  charge,  and  here 
of'judas.  probably  it  was  that,  in  his  agony  of  remorse,  Judas  brought  back 
the  reward  that  he  had  received  (1);  and  when  the  assembly,  to  his 
confession  of  his  crime,  in  betraying  the  innocent  blood,  replied 
with  cold  and  contumelious  unconcern,  he  cast  down  the  money 
on  the  pavement,  and  rushed  away  to  close  his  miserable  life.  Nor 
must  Ihe  characteristic  incident  be  omitted,  the  Sanhedrin,  who 
had  not  hesitated  to  reward  the  basest  treachery,  probably  out  of  the 
Temple  funds,  scruple  to  receive  back  and  replace  in  the  sacred 
Treasury,  the  price  of  blood.  The  sum,  therefore,  is  set  apart  for 
Ihe  purchase  of  a  field  for  the  burial  of  strangers,  long  known  by 
the  name  of  Aceldama,  the  field  of  blood  (2).  Such  is  ever  the  ab- 
surdity, as  well  as  the  heinousness,  of  crimes  committed  in  the  name 
of  religion. 

Astonish      The  first  emotion  of  Pilate  at  this  strange  accusation  from  the 

ment  of  crreat  Irlbunal  of  the  nation,  however  rumours  of  the  name  and 

Pilate.       ° 

influence  of  Jesus  had,  no  doubt,  reached  his  ears,  must  have  been 
the  utmost  astonishment.  To  the  Roman  mind  the  Jewish  character 
was  ever  an  inexplicable  problem.  But  if  so  when  they  were  seen 
scattered  about  and  mingled  with  the  countless  diversities  of  races 
of  discordant  habits,  usages,  and  religions,  which  thronged  to  the 
metropolis  of  the  world,  or  were  dispersed  through  the  principal 
cities  of  the  empire-,  in  their  own  country,  where  there  was,  as  it 
were,  a  concenlration  of  all  their  extraordinary  national  propensi- 
ties, they  must  have  appeared  in  slill  stronger  opposition  to  Ihe 

(1)  Matt,  xxvii.  3 10.  worked   out,  and  which  was  therefore  entirely 

(2)  The  sum  appears  extremely  small  for  the  barren  and  unproductive.  Kninoel,  in  loc.  Malt, 
purchase  of  a  field,  even  should  we  adopt  ihi:  xxvii.  2—14.;  Mark.xiv.  1 — 5.;  Luke,  xxiii.  1  — 
very  probable  suggestion  of  Kuinocl,  that  it  w.ns  Q.   John,  xviii.  28—38- 

a    field  in    which    ihe    fuller's    earth   had    bceu 
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vest  of  mankind.    To  llio  loose  niannei   in  wliich  reli{,noiis  belief 
hung  on  the  greater  part  of  Itie  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire,  their 
recluse  and  uncompromising  attachment  to  the  faith  of  their  an- 
cestors offered  llie  most  singular  contrast.   Every  where  else  the 
tetnplcs  were  open,  the  rites  free  to  the  stranger  by  race  or  coun- 
try, who  rarely  scrupled  to  do  homage  to  the  tutelar  deity  of  (he 
place.   The  Jewish  Temple  alone  received,  indeed,  but  with  a 
kind  of  jealous  condescension,  the  offerings  even  of  the  Emperor. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  the  world,  religious  enthusiasm  might  not 
be  uncommon,  here  and  there,  in  individual  cases,  particularly  in 
the  East :  the  priesis  of  some  of  the  mystic  religions  at  times  excited 
a  considerable  body  of  followers,  and  drove  them  blindfold  to  the 
wildest  acts  of  superstitious  frenzy  ^  but  the  sudden  access  of  reli- 
gious fervour  was,  in  general,  as  transient  as  violent;  the  flame 
burned  with  rapid  and  irresistible  fury,  and  went  out  of  itself.  The 
Jews  stood  alone  (according  to  the  language  and  opinion  of  the  Ro- 
man world),  as  a  nation  of  religious  fanatics ;  and  this  fanaticism  was 
a  deep,  a  settled,  a  conscientious  feeling,  and  formed,  an  essential 
and  inseparable  part,  the  groundwork  of  their  rigid  and  unsocial 
character. 

Yet  even  to  one  familiarised  by  a  residence  of  several  years  with 
the  Jewish  nation,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  conduct  of  the  San- 
hedrin  must  h;ive  appeared  utterly  unaccountable.  This  senate,  or 
municipal  body,  had  left  to  the  Roman  governor  to  discover  the 
danger,  and  suppress  the  turbulence,  of  the  robbers  and  insurgents 
against  whoni  IMlate  had  taken  such  decisive  measures.  Now,  how- 
ever, they  appear  suddenly  seized  with  an  access  of  loyalty  for  the 
Roman  authority,  and  a  trembling  apprehension  of  the  least  invasion  at  ikc  t..„. 
of  the  Roman  title  to  supremacy.  And  against  whom  were  they  '''saViUe''' 
actuated  by  this  unwonted  caution,  and  burning  with  this  unprece-  ''''"  • 
dented  zeal  ?  Against  a  man  who,  as  far  as  he  could  discover,  was  a 
harmless,  peaceful,  and  benevolent  enthusiast,  who  had  persuaded 
many  of  the  lower  orders  to  believe  in  certain  unintelligible  doc- 
trines, which  seemed  to  have  no  relation  to  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  were,  as  yet,  no  way  connected  with  insurrectionary 
movements.  In  fact,  he  could  not  but  clearly  see  that  they  were 
enemies  of  the  influence  obtained  by  Jesus  over  the  populace  ;  but 
whether  Jesus  or  the  Sanhcdrin  governed  the  religious  feelings  and 
practices  of  the  people,  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indilTerence  to  the 
Roman  supremacy. 

The  vehemence  with  which  they  pressed  the  charge,  and  the 
charge  itself,  were  equally  inexplicable.  When  Pilate  referred  back,  at  ti,e  na. 
as  it  were,  the  judgment  to  themselves,  and  offered  to  leave  Jesus  ''Cge.""" 
to  be  punished  by  the  existing  law ;  while  they  shrunk  from  that 
responsibility,  and  disclaimed,  at  least  over  such  a  case  and  at  such 
a  season,  the  power  of  life  and  death,  they  did  not  in  the  least  relax 
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the  vehement  earnestness  of  their  persecution.  Jesus  was  accused  of 
assuming  the  title  of  King  of  the  Jews,  and  with  an  intention  of 
throwing  ofT  the  Roman  yoke.  But,  however  little  Pilate  may  have 
heard  or  understood  his  doctrines,  the  conduct  and  demeanour  of 
Christ  were  so  utterly  at  variance  with  such  a  charge  ^  the  only  in- 
telligible article  in  the  accusation,  his  imputed  prohibition  of  the 
payment  of  tribute,  so  unsupported  by  proof,  as  to  bear  no  weight. 
This  redoubted  king  had  been  seized  by  the  emissaries  of  the  San- 
hedrin,  perhaps  Roman  soldiers  placed  under  their  orders  •,  had 
been  conveyed  without  resistance  through  the  city ;  his  few  adhe- 
rents, mostly  unarmed  peasants,  had  fled  at  the  instant  of  his  cap- 
ture ^  not  the  slightest  tumultuary  movement  had  taken  place  during 
his  examination  before  the  High  Priest,  and  the  popular  feeling 
seemed  rather  at  present  incensed  against  him  than  inclined  to  take 
his  part. 
Ti.e  depu-     To  the  mind  of  Pilate,  indeed,  accustomed  to  the  disconnection 
'"'Ce  to'  of  religion  and  morality,  the  more  striking  contradiction  in  the  con- 
ta"e""with  ^"^'  ^^  ^^^  Jewish  rulers  may  not  have  appeared  altogether  so  ex- 
from'"/    traordinary.  At  the  moment  when  they  were  violating  the  great 
oT'iegar  eternal  and  immutable  principles  of  all  religion,  and  infringing  on 
meilt    one  of  the  positive  commandments  of  their  law,  by  persecuting  to 
death  an  innocent  man,  they  were  withholden  by  religious  scruple 
from  entering  the  dwelling  of  Pilate ;  they  were  endangering  the 
success  of  their  cause,  lest  this  intercourse  with  the  unclean  stran- 
ger should  exclude  them  from  the  worship  of  their  God  -  a  worship 
for  which  they  contracted  no  disqualifying  defilement  by  this  deed 
of  blood.  The  deputation  stood  without  the  hall  of  Pilate  (1);  and 
not  even  their  animosity  against  Jesus  could  induce  them  to  depart 
from  that  superstitious  usage,  to  lend  the  weight  of  their  personal 
appearance  to  the  solemn  accusation,  or,  at  all  events,  to  deprive 
the  hated  object  of  their  persecution  of  any  advantage  which  he 
might  receive  from  undergoing  his  examination  without  being  con- 
fronted with  his  accusers.  Pilate  seems  to  have  paid  so  much  res- 
pect to  their  usages,  that  he  went  out  to  receive  their  charge,  and 
to  inquire  the  nature  of  the  crime  for  which  Jesus  was  denounced. 
The  simple  question  put  to  Jesus,  on  his  first  interrogatory  before 
Pilate,  was  whether  he  claimed  the  title  of  King  of  the  Jews  (2). 
The  answer  of  Jesus  may  be  considered  as  an  appeal  to  the  justice 
,.;^j,„i,jg  and  right  feeling  of  the  governor.  "As  Roman  prefect,  have  you 
li.m  before  gny  causB  for  suspecting  »ne  of  ambitious  or  insurrectionary  designs  ; 
do  you  entertain  the  least  apprehension  of  my  seditious  demeanour  • 
or  are  you  not  rather  adopting  the  suggestions  of  my  enemies,  and 
lending  yourself  to  their  unwarranted  animosity?"  Pilate  disclaims 
all  communion  with  the  passions  or  the  prejudices  of  the  Jewish 

(i)  John,  xviii,  28.  (2)  John,  xviii.  83—37. 
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rulers^  but  Jesus  had  been  brought  before  him,  denounced  as  a 
dangerous  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  and  he  was  officially 
bound  to  take  cognisance  of  such  a  charge.  In  the  rest  of  the  de- 
fence of  Christ,  the  only  part  intelligible  to  Pilate  would  be  the 
unanswerable  appeal  to  the  peaceful  conduct  of  his  followers.  When 
Jesus  asserted  that  he  was  a  king,  yet  evidently  implied  a  moral  or 
religious  sense  in  his  use  of  the  term,  Pilate  might  attribute  a  vague 
meaning  to  his  language,  from  the  Stoic  axiom,  I  am  a  king  when 
I  rule  myself  (1)  ■,  and  thus  give  a  sense  to  that  which  otherwise 
would  have  sounded  in  his  ears  like  uninteUigible  mysticism.  His 
perplexity,  however,  must  have  been  greatly  increased  when  Jesus, 
in  this  perilous  hour,  when  his  life  trembled,  at  it  were,  on  the  ba- 
lance, declared  that  the  object  of  his  birth  and  of  his  life  was  the 
establishment  of  "  the  truth."  "To  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this 
cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  to  the  truth . 
Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  hearelh  my  voice."  That  the  peace  of 
a  nation  or  the  life  of  an  individual  should  be  endangered  on  ac- 
count of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  system  of  speculative  opinions, 
was  so  diametrically  opposite  to  the  general  opinion  and  feeling  of 
the  Roman  world,  that  Pilate,  either  in  contemptuous  mockery,  or 
with  the  merciful  design  of  showing  the  utter  harmlessness  and  in- 
significance of  such  points,  inquired  what  he  meant  by  truth,— what 
truth  had  to  do  with  the  present  question,  with  a  question  of  life  and 
death,  witha  capital  charge  brought  by  the  national  council  before 
Ihesupreme  tribunal.  Apparently  despairing,  on  one  side,  of  bringing 
him,  whom  he  seems  to  have  considered  a  blameless  enthusiast,  to  his 
senses ;  on  the  other,  unwilling  to  attach  so  much  importance  to  what 
appeared  to  him  in  so  different  a  light,  he  wished  at  once  to  put  an 
end  to  the  whole  affair.  He  abruptly  left  Jesus,  and  went  out  again  to  Piiateen. 
the  Jewish  deputation  at  the  gate,  (now  perhaps  increased  by  a  ■^to'IaTe" 
greater  number  of  the  Sanhedrin,)  and  declared  his  conviction  of  ■'''"'• 
the  innocence  of  Jesus. 

At  this  unexpected  turn,  the  Sanhedrin  burst  into  a  furious  cla-  ciamours 
mour,  reiterated  their  vague,  perhaps  contradictory,  and  to  the  ears  iLTl "" 
of  Pilate  unintelligible  or  insignificant  charges,  and  seemed  deter- 
mined to  press  the  conviction  with  implacable  animosity.  Pilate 
turned  to  Jesus,  who  had  been  led  out,  to  demand  his  answer  to 
these  charges.  Jesus  stood  collected,  but  silent,  and  the  astonish- 
ment of  Pilate  was  still  further  heightened.  The  only  accusation 
which  seemed  to  bear  any  meaning,  imputed  to  Jesus  the  raising 
tumultuous  meetings  of  the  people  throughout  the  country,  from 
Judaea  to  Galilee  (2).  This  incidental  mention  of  Galilee,  made  per- 
haps with  an  invidious  design  of  awakening  in  the  mind  of  the  go- 

(i)  Ad  summum  sapiens  uno  minor  est  Jove,  dives 

Liber,  honoratus,  pulcber.    Rex  denique  regum.  (2)  Luke    xxiii    5 

Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  io6.  Comp.  Sat.  i.  3.  I25.  ' 

At  pueri  ludentes,  rex  oris,  inquit. 
Si  rectc  facies.    Epist.  i.  i.  5g. 
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vernor  the  rcmcnibranco  of  Ihc  lurbulcnl  cliaraclci  of  lluit  people, 
suggested  lo  Pilale  a  course  by  which  he  jnighl  rid  hiniseil'  of  the 
embarrassment  and  responsibiUty  of  this  strange  transaction.  It  has 
been  conjectured,  not  without  probability,  that  the  massacre  of 
Herod's  subjects  was  the  cause  of  the  enmity  that  existed  between 
the  tetrarch  and  the  Roman  governor.  Pilate  had  now  an  opportunity 
at  once  to  avoid  an  occurrence  of  the  same  nature,  in  which  he  had 
no  desire  to  be  implicated,  and  to  make  overtures  of  reconciliation 
lo  the  native  sovereign.  He  was  indifferent  about  the  fate  of  Jesus, 
provided  he  could  shake  off  all  actual  concern  in  his  death  ;  or  he 
might  suppose  that  Herod,  uninfected  with  the  inexplicable  enmity 
of  the  chief  priests,  might  be  inclined  to  protect  liis  innocent  sub- 
ject (1). 
ff  He^d!  "^^^  ^^^^^  0^  J^su^  ''^d  already  excited  the  curiosity  of  Herod,  but 
his  curiosity  was  rather  that  which  sought  amusement  or  excite- 
ment from  the  powers  of  an  extraordinary  wonder-worker,  tlian 
that  which  looked  for  information  or  improvement  from  a  wise  mo- 
ral, or  a  divinely-commissioned  religious,  teacher.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  interview,  which  probably  took  place  in  the  presence 
of  the  tetrarch  and  his  courtiers,  and  into  which  none  of  the  disci- 
ples of  Jesus  could  find  their  way,  are  not  related.  The  investiga- 
tion was  long  ;  but  Jesus  maintained  his  usual  unruffled  silence, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  examination,  he  was  sent  back  to  Pilate.  By 
brX  wii'il  ^he  murder  of  John,  Herod  had  incurred  deep  and  lasting  unpopu- 
insuif.  larity ;  he  might  be  unwilling  to  increase  his  character  for  cruelly 
by  the  same  conduct  towards  Jesus,  against  whom,  as  he  had  not 
the  same  private  reasons  for  requiring  his  support,  he  had  not  the 
same  biltyrncss  of  personal  animosity;  nor  was  his  sovereignty,  as 
has  before  been  observed,  endangered  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  the  chief  priests,  by  the  progress  of  Jesus.  Herod  therefore  might 
treat  with  deiision  what  appeared  to  him  an  harmless  assumption  of 
royalty,  and  determine  to  effect,  by  contempt  and  contumely,  that 
degradation  of  Jesus  in  the  estimalion  of  the  people  which  his  more 
cruel  measures  in  the  case  6{  John  had  failed  to  accomplish.  With 
his  connivance,  therefore,  if  not  under  his  instructions,  his  soldiers 
(perhaps  some  of  them, — as  those  of  his  father  had  been,  fo- 
reigners, Gaulish  or  Thracian  barbarians)  were  permitted  or  en- 
couraged in  every  kind  of  cruel  and  wanton  insult.  They  clothed 
him,  in  mockery  of  his  royal  title,  in  a  purple  robe,  and  so  escorted 
him  back  to  Pilate,  who,  if  he  occupied  part  of  the  Herodion,  not 
the  Anlonia,  was  close  at  hand,  only  in  a  different  quarter  of  Ihe 
same  extensive  palace. 

The  refusal  of  Herod  to  take  cognisance  of  the  charge  renewed 
the  embarrassment  of  Pilate,  but  a  way  yet  seemed  open  to  extricate 

(1)  Lukp,  xxiii.  5 — jj. 
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himself  from  his  difllculty.  There  was  a  custom,  that  in  honour  of 
the  great  festival,  the  Passover,  a  prisoner  should  bo  set  at  liberty 
at  the  request  of  the  people  (I).  The  muUiludc  had  already  become 
clamorous  for  their  annual  privilege.  Among  the  half-robbers,  half- 
insurgents,  who  had  so  long  infested  the  province  of  Juda3a  and  the 
whole  of  Palestine,  there  was  a  celebrated  bandit,  named  Barabbas,  Banti.bas. 
who,  probably  in  some  insurrectionary  tumult,  had  been  guilty  of 
murder.  Of  the  extent  of  his  crime  we  are  ignorant ;  but  Pilate,  by 
selecting  the  worst  case,  that  which  the  people  could  not  but  con- 
sider the  most  atrocious  and  offensive  to  the  Roman  government, 
might  desire  to  force  them,  as  it  were,  to  demand  the  release  of  .Tc- 
sus.  Barabbas  had  been  undeniably  guilty  of  those  overt  acts  of  in- 
subordination, which  they  endeavoured  to  infer  as  necessary  con- 
sequences of  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

He  came  forth,  therefore,  to  the  outside  of  his  prsetorium,  and 
having  declared  that  neither  himself  nor  Herod  could  discover  any 
real  guilt  in  the  prisoner  who  had  been  brought  before  them,  he 
appealed  to  then:  to  choose  between  the  condemned  insurgent  and 
murderer,  and  the  blameless  prophet  of  Nazareth.  The  High  Priests 
had  now  wrought  the  people  to  madness,  and  had  most  likely 
crowded  the  courts  round  Pilate's  quarters  with  their  most  zealous 
and  devoted  partizans.  The  voice  of  the  Governor  was  drowned  with 
an  instrantaneous  burst  of  acclamation,  demanding  the  release  of 
Barabbas.  Pilate  made  yet  another  ineffectual  attempt  to  save  the 
life  of  the  innocent  man.  Ho  thought  by  some  punishment,  short 
of  death,  if  not  to  awaken  the  compassion,  to  satisfy  the  animosity, 
of  the  people  (2).  The  person  of  Jesus  was  given  up  to  the  liclors, 
and  scourging  with  rods,  the  common  Roman  punishment  for  mi- 
nor offences,  was  inflicted  with  merciless  severity.  The  soldiers  jesus 
platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  or,  as  is  thought,  of  some  prickly  plant,  "^""^'^ 
as  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  life  could  have  endured  if  the  lem-  f'^rnsand 

•'  Shown  to 

pies  had  been  deeply  pierced  by  a  circle  of  the  .ns  (3).  In  this  pi-  tiiepeopic 
liable  state  Jesus  was  again  led  forth,  bleeding  with  the  scourge, 
his  brow  throbbing  with  the  pointed  crown  ;  and  drest  in  the  purple 
robe  of  mockery  to  make  the  last  vain  appeal  to  the  compassion, 
the  humanity,  of  the  people.  The  wild  and  furious  cries  of  "  cru- 
cify him,  crucify  him,"  broke  out  on  all  sides.  In  vain  Pilate  com- 
manded them  to  be  the  executioners  of  their  own  sentence,  and 
reasserted  his  conviction  of  the  innocence  of  Jesus.  In  vain  he  ac- 
companied his  assertion  by  the  significant  action  of  washing  his 
hands  in  the  public  view,  as  if  to  show  that  he  would  contract  no 
guilt  or  defilement  from  the  blood  of  a  blameless  man  (4).  He  was 

(1)  Matt,  xxvii.   15  — 20;  Mark,    xv.    6 — 11.;  suppose  ihr  plant,  the  iiaba  or  nabka  of  ihe  Ar.i- 
l-uke.xxiii.  13 — 19.;  John,  wiii.  39.  bians — with  many  jma/and sharp  spikes, — which 

(2)  Luke,  xxiii.  16.;  John,  xix.  1 — 5.  wouUl  be  painful,  but  not  endanger   life.    Ras- 

(3)  It  should   se.eni,   says    Grotius,   that   the  sclquist's  Travels, 
mockery  was  more  intended  than  the  pain.  Some  (4)  Malt,   x.xvii.  2i.  25 
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Thepeopic  answered  by  the  awful  imprecation,  "  His  blood  be  upon  us,  and 
his"ruci-  upon  our  children."  The  deputies  of  the  Sanhedrin  pressed  more 
fixiou.    earnestly  the  capital  charge  of  blasphemy—"  He  had  made  himself 
the  Son  of  God  (1)."  This  inexplicable  accusation  still  more  shook 
the  resolution  of  Pilate,  who,  perhaps  at  this  instant,  was  further 
agitated  by  a  message  from  his  wife.  Claudia  Procula  ( the  law  which 
inierces    P''^'^''^'^^^  "^^  ^Ives  of  thc  provlncial  rulers  from  accompanying 
sion"oTpi.  Iheir  husbands  to  the  seat  of  their  governments  now  having  fallen 
late'swife.  j^f^  disusc)  had  been  permitted  to  reside  with  her  husband  Pilate 
in  Palestine  (2).  The  stern  justice  of  the  Romans  had  guarded  by 
this  law  against  the  baneful  effects  of  female  influence.    In  this 
instance,  had  Pilate  listened  to  the  humaner  counsels  of  his  wife, 
from  what  a  load  of  guilt  would  he  have  delivered  his  own  con- 
science and  his  province.  Aware  of  the  proceedings  which  had  oc- 
cupied Pilate  during  the  whole  night  •,  perhaps  in  some  way  better 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  Jesus,  she  had  gone  to  rest;  but 
her  sleep,  her  morning  slumbers,  when  visions  were  supposed  to 
be  more  than  ordinarily  true,  were  disturbed  by  dreams  of  the  in- 
nocence of  Jesus,  and  the  injustice  and  inhumanity  to  which  her 
husband  might  lend  his  authority. 

The  prisoner  was  withdrawn  into  the  guard-room,  and  Pilate 
endeavoured  to  obtain  some  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  this  new 
charge  from  Jesus  himself.  He  made  no  answer,  and  Pilate  ap- 
pealed to  his  fears,  reminding  him  that  his  life  and  death  depended 
on  the  power  of  the  Prefect.  Jesus  replied,  that  his  life  was  only  in 
the  power  of  divine  Providence,  by  whose  permission  alone  Pilate 
enjoyed  a  temporary  authority  (3).  But  touched,  it  may  seem,  by 
the  exertions  of  Pilate  to  save  him,  with  all  his  accustomed  gentle- 
''ro'it'o"  ^^^^  ^^  declares  Pilate  guiltless  of  his  blood,  in  comparison  with  his 
of  Jesus,  betrayers  and  persecutors  among  his  own  countrymen.  This  speech 
still  further  moved  Pilate  in  his  favour.  But  the  justice  and  the 
compassion  of  the  Roman  gave  way  at  once  before  the  fear  of 
weakening  his  interest,  or  endangering  his  personal  safety,  with  his 
imperial  master.  He  made  one  effort  more  to  work  on  the  impla- 
cable people ;  he  was  answered  with  the  same  furious  exclamations, 
and  with  menaces  of  more  alarming  import.  They  accused  him  of 
indifference  to  the  stability  of  the  imperial  power  :  — "  Thou  art  not 
Csesar's  friend  (4)  :  "  they  threatened  to  report  his  conduct,  in  thus 
allowing  the  title  of  royalty  to  be  assumed  with  impunity,  to  the 
reigning  Ceesar.  That  Caesar  was  the  dark  and  jealous  Tiberius.  Up 
to  this  period  the  Jewish  nation,  when  they  had  complained  of  the 
tyranny  of  their  native  sovereigns,  had  ever  obtained  a  favourable 

(1)  John,  xix.  7.  strictly  in  force,  produced  no  effect.    Tac.  Ann» 

(2)  Matt,  xxvii.   19—23.     This  law  had  fallen     iii.  33- 

into  neglect  in  the  time  of  Augustus;  during  the         (3)   John,  xix.  8—11- 
reign  of  Tiberius  it  was  openly  infringed,   and         (4)  John,  xix,  12. 
the  motion  of  Caecina  in  the  Senate  to  put  it  more 
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hearing  at  Rome.  Even  against  Herod  the  Great,  their  charges  had 
been  received ;  they  had  been  admitted  to  a  public  audience,  and 
though  their  claim  to  national  independence  at  the  death  of  that 
sovereign  had  not  been  allowed,  Archelaus  had  received  his  govern- 
ment with  limited  powers  :  and  on  the  complaint  of  the  people,  had 
been  removed  from  his  throne.  In  short,  the  influence  of  that  at- 
tachment to  the  Csesarean  family  (1),  which  had  obtained  for  the 
nation  distinguished  privileges  both  from  Julius  and  Augustus,  had 
not  yet  been  effaced  by  that  character  of  turbulence  and  insubordi- 
nation which  led  to  their  final  ruin. 

In  what  manner  such  a  charge  of  not  being  "  Caesar's  friend" 
might  be  misrepresented  or  aggravated,  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
jecture, but  the  very  strangeness  of  the  accusation  was  likely  to 
work  on  the  gloomy  and  suspicious  mind  of  Tiberius  5  and  the  frail 
tenure  by  which  Pilate  held  his  favour  at  Rome  is  shown  by  his 
ignominious  recall  and  banishment  some  years  after,  on  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Jewish  people  ;  though  not,  it  is  true,  for  an  act  of 
indiscreet  mercy,  but  one  of  unnecessary  cruelty.  The  latent  and 
suspended  decision  of  his  character  reappeared  in  all  its  customary 
recklessness.  The  life  of  one  man,  however  blameless,  was  not  for 
an  instant  to  be  considered,  when  his  own  advancement,  his  perso- 
nal safety,  \\^re  in  peril :  his  sterner  nature  resumed  the  ascendant ; 
he  mounted  the  tribunal,  which  was  erected  on  a  tesselated  pave- 
ment near  the  prsetorium  (2),  and  passed  the  solemn,  the  irrevoca- 
ble sentence.  It  might  almost  seem,  that  in  bitter  mockery,  Pilate  condemn- 
for  the  last  time  demanded,  "  Shall  I  crucify  your  kins?"  "We  ^V"  "^ 

,  •'      •'  ^  Jesus. 

have  no  king,  but  Caesar,  was  the  answer  of  the  chief  priests.  Pi- 
late yielded  up  the  contest  5  the  murderer  was  commanded  to  be  set 
at  liberty,  the  just  man  surrendered  to  crucifixion. 

The  remorseless  soldiery  were  at  hand,  and  instigated,  no  doubt,  insuus  of 
by  the  influence,  by  the  bribes,  of  the  Sanhedrin,  carried  the  sen-  thr"o^n- 
tence  into  effect  with  the  most  savage  and  wanton  insults.   They  '"^eand 
dressed  him  up  in  all  the  mock  semblance  of  royalty  (he  had  al-  '"  "^"^ 
ready  the  purple  robe  and  the  crown)  ;a  reed  was  now  placed  in  his 
hand  for  a  sceptre  \  they  paid  him  their  insulting  homage  ;  struck 
him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands  ;  spit  upon  him  ;  and  then  strip- 
ping him  of  his  splendid  attire,  drest  him  again  in  his  own  simple 
raiment,  and  led  him  out  to  death  (3). 

The  place  of  execution  was  without  the  gates.  This  was  the  case 

(1)  Compare  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  ii.  86.  charged  on  horseback,  and  forced  his    way  into 

(2)  We  should  not  notice  the  strange  mistake  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple,  his  horse  stepp- 
of  the  learned  German,  Hug,  on  this  subject,  if  it  ed  up  on!  the  pavement  (xiSoo-TffflTOv),  and 
had  not  been  adopted  by  a  clever  writer  in  a  he  f.-U.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  any  writer 
popular  journal.  Hug  has  supposed  the  XI 9 0^-  acquainted  with  Jewish  antiquities,  or  the 
TfMTOV  (perhaps  the  tesselated)  stone  pave-  structure  of  the  Temple,  could  suppose  that  Ihe 
mcnt  on  which  Pilate's  tribunal  was  erected,  Roman  governor  would  r.nse  his  tribunal  within 
fo  be  the  same  which  was  the  scene  of  a  remark-  '''«  inviolable  precincts  of  the  inner  court. 

able  incident  mentioned  by  Josephus.     During  (3)  Matt,  xxvii.  27 — 30.;  Mark,  xv.  15 20. 

the  -.iege  of  the  Temple,  a  centarion,    Julianus, 
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in  most  towns  ;  and  in  Jerusalem,  which,  according  lo  tradition, 
always  maintained  a  kind  of  resemblance  lo  the  camp  in  the  wil- 
derness (1),  as  criminal  punishments  were  forbidden  to  defile  the 
sacred  precincts,  a  field  beyond  the  walls  was  set  apart  and  dese- 
crated for  this  unhallowed  purpose  (2). 

Hitherto  we  have  been  tempted  into  some  detail,  both  by  the  de- , 
sire  of  ascertaining  the  stale  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  motives  of 
the  different  actors  in  this  unparalleled  transaction,  and  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  harmonising  the  various  circumstances  related  in  the  four 
separate  narratives.  As  we  approach  the  appalling  close,  we  trem- 
ble lest  the  colder  process  of  explanation  should  deaden  the  solemn 
and  harrowing  impression  of  the  scene,  or  weaken  the  contrast 
between  the  wild  and  tumultuous  uproar  of  the  Iriumphanl  enemies 
and  executioners  of  the  Son  of  Man,  with  the  deep  and  unutterable 
misery  of  the  few  faithful  adherents  who  still  followed  his  footsteps  : 
and,  far  above  all,  his  own  serene,  his  more  than  human,  compo- 
sure, the  dignity  of  suffering,-which  casts  so  far  into  the  shade  every 
circum-  example  of  human  heroism.  Yet  in  the  most  trifling  incidents  there 
stances  of  js  SO  iiiuch  life  aud  reality,  so  remarkable  an  adherence  to  the  usages 
flxlon!'  of  the  time,  and  to  the  state  of  public  feeling,  that  we  cannot  but 
point  out  the  most  striking  of  these  particulars.  For,  in  fact,  there 
is  no  single  circumstance,  however  minute,  which  does  not  add  to 
the  truth  of  the  whole  description,  so  as  to  stamp  it  (we  have  ho- 
nestly endeavoured  to  consider  it  with  the  calmest  impartiality)  with 
an  impression  of  credibility,  of  certainty,  equal  to,  if  not  surpassing, 
every  event  in  the  history  of  man.  The  inability  of  Jesus  (exhausted 
by  a  sleepless  night,  by  the  length  of  the  trial,  by  insults  and  bodily 
pain,  by  the  scourging  and  the  blows)  to  bear  his  own  cross  ( the 
constant  practice  of  condemned  criminals)  (3);  the  seizure  of  a  Cy- 
renian,  from  a  province  more  numerously  colonised  by  Jews  than 
any  other,  except  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  as  he  was  entering  the  city, 
and,  perhaps,  was  known  to  be  an  adherent  of  Jesus,  to  bear  his 
cross  (4) ;  the  customary  deadening  potion  of  wine  and  myrrh  (5), 
which  was  given  to  malefactors  previous  to  their  execution,  but 
which  Jesus,  aware  of  its  stupifying  or  intoxicating  effect,  and  de- 
termined to  preserve  his  firmness  and  self-command,  but  slightly 
touched  with  his  lips  •,  the  title,  the  King  (6)  of  the  Jews,  in  three 

(1)  Numbers,  xv.  85.;  1  Kings,  xxi.  13.;  blaiice  in  its  form  to  a  human  skull;  but  it  is 
Hebrews,  xiii.  12.  Extra  urbem,  patibulum.  far  more  probably  derived  from  having  been 
Plautus.  SeeGrotius.  strewn  with  the   remains    of  condemned   male- 

(2)  It  is  curious  to  trace  on  what  uncertain  factors. 

grounds  rest  many 'of  our  established  notions  re-  (3)  Uence  the  common  term  "  furcifer."  Pali- 

lating   to   incidents    in   the  early  history  of  our  bulum   ferat  per  urbem,   deinde  affigatur  cruci. 

religion.  No  one  scruples  to  speak  in  the  popular  Plauti  frag. 

language   of  "the   Hill  of  Calvary;"   yet   there  (4)  Mark,  xv.  21   ;  Luke,  xxiii,  26. 

appears  no  evidence,   which  is  not  purely  (egen-  (5)  Malt,     xxvii.    34.;    Mark,    xv.    23.    The 

dary,  for   tlie   assertion   that  Calvary  was  on   a  Rabbins   say,    wine    with    frankincense.    This 

hill.  The  notion  aro  se  from  the  fanciful  interpre-  potion  was  given  by  the  Jews  out  of  compassion 

tatioD   of  the   word     Golgotha,   the  place   of  a  lo  criminals. 

skull,  which  was  tbougbt  to  imply  .som«  resera-  ((i)  I.uke,  xxiii.  38;  John,  xix.  19,  20. 
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languages  (l),  so  striclly  in  accordance  willi  the  public  usage  of  the 
time  j  (he  division  and  casting  lots  for  his  garments  by  the  soldiers 
who  executed  him  ( those  who  suffered  die  ignominious  punishment 
of  the  cross  being  exposed  entirely  naked,  or  wilh  nothing  more 
than  was  necessary  for  decency )  (2)  ^  all  these  particulars,  as  well  as 
the  instrument  of  execution,  the  cross,  are  in  strict  unison  with  (he 
well-known  practice  of  Roman  criminal  jurisprudence.  The  exe- 
cution of  the  two  malefactors,  one  on  each  side  of  Jesus,  is  equally 
consonant  wilh  their  ordinary  administration  of  justice,  particularly 
in  this  ill-fated  province.  Probably  before,  unquestionably  at  a  later 
period,  Jerusalem  was  doomed  to  behold  the  long  line  of  crosses  on 
which  her  sons  were  left  by  the  relendcss  Roman  authorities  to 
struggle  with  slow  and  agonising  death. 

In  other  circumstances,  the  Jewish  national  character  is  equally 
conspicuous.  This  appears  even  in  the  conduct  of  the  malefiictors. 
The  fanatical  Judaism  of  one,  not  improbably  a  follower,  or  in-  Ti.e  two 
reeled  wilh  the  doctrines  of  the  Gaulonite,  even  in  his  last  agony,  '""Jr^ 
has  slrenglh  enough  to  insult  the  pretender  to  the  name  of  a  Messiah 
who  yet  has  not  the  power  to  release  himself  and  his  fellow-sufferers 
from  death.  The  other,  of  milder  disposition,  yet  in  death,  in- 
clines to  believe  in  Jesus,  and  when  he  returns  lo  assume  his 
kingdom,  would  hope  lo  share  in  its  blessings.  To  him  Jesus, 
speaking  in  the  current  language  promises  an  immediate  reward; 
he  is  to  pass  at  once  from  life  lo  happiness  (.3).  Resides  this,  how 
striking  the  triumph  of  his  enemies,  as  he  seemed  lo  surrender 
himself  without  resistance  to  the  growing  pangs  of  death ;  the  spectators 
assemblage,  not  only  of  the  rude  and  ferocious  populace,  but  of  execution, 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  rank,  the  members  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin,  lo  behold  and  lo  insult  the  last  moments  of  their  once  re- 
doubled, but  now  despised,  adversary.  And  still  every  indication 
of  approaching  death  seemed  more  and  more  lo  justify  their  re- 
jection!  still  no  sign  of  the  mighty,  the  all-powerful  Messiah! 
Their  taunting  allusions  to  his  royal  title,  to  his  misapprehended 
speech,  which  rankled  in  their  hearts,  about  the  demolilion  and 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  (4)  \  to  his  power  of  healing  others,  and 
restoring  life,  a  power  in  his  own  case  so  manifestly  suspended 
or  lost;  the  offer  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  Messiah,  if  he  would 
come  down  from  the  cross  in  the  face  of  day ;  the  still  more  ma- 
lignant reproach,  that  he,  who  had  boasted  of  the  peculiar  favour 
of  God,  was  now  so  visibly  deserted  and  abandoned, — the  son  of 
God,  as  he  called  himself,  is  left  to  perish  despised  and  disregarded 

(l)Tlie  inscriptions  on   the   palisafles   which  (2)  Mat!,    xxvii.    35.;   Mark,    xv.   24.;   Luke, 

divided  the  part  of  the  temple  court  which  might,  xxiii.  34.;  .lohn,  xix.  23,  2i. 

be  entered  l)y  the  Gentiles  from  that  which  was  (3)  I.uke,  xxiii.  39  —  43. 

open  only  to  the   Jews,  were  written;  with  the  (4)  Matt,  xxvii.  39 — 43.;  Mark,   xv.   31,   32; 

Roman  sanction,  in  the  three  languages,  Hebrew,  Luke,  xxiii.  35. 
Greek,  and  Latin. 
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by  God-,  all  this  as  strikingly  accords  with,  and  illustrates  the 
s,l|ite  of,  Jewish  feeling,  as  the  former  circumstances  of  the  Roman 
usages. 

And  amid  the  whole  wild  and  tumultuous  scene  there  are  some 
quiet  gleams  of  pure  Christianity,  which  contrast  with  and  relieve 
the  general  darkness  and  horror  :  not  merely  the  superhuman 
patience,  with  which  insult,  and  pain,  and  ignominy,  are  borne; 
not  merely  the  serene  self-command,  which  shows  that  the  senses 
are  not  benumbed  or  deadened  by  the  intensity  of  suffering  •,  but 
the  slight  incidental  touches  of  gentleness  and  humanity  (1).  We 
cannot  but  indicate  the  answer  to  the  afflicted  women,  who  stood 
by  the  way  weeping,  as  he  passed  on  to  Calvary,  and  whom  he 

Conduct  commanded  not  "to  weep  for  him,"  but  for  the  deeper  sorrows 

of  Jesus.  iQ  which  themselves  or  their  children  were  devoted;  the  notice 
of  the  group  of  his  own  kindred  and  followers  who  stood  by  the 
cross;  his  bequest  of  the  support  of  his  Virgin  Mother  to  the  be- 
loved disciple  (2);  above  all,  that  most  affecting  exemplification  of 
his  own  tenets,  the  prayer  for  the  pardon  of  his  enemies,  the 
palliation  of  their  crime  from  their  ignorance  of  its  real  enormity, 
— "Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do(3)." 
Yet  so  Utile  are  the  Evangelists  studious  of  effect,  that  this  inci- 
dent of  unrivalled  moral  sublimity,  even  in  the  whole  life  of 
Christ,  is  but  briefly,  we  might  almost  say  carelessly,  noticed  by 
St.  Luke  alone. 

From  the  sixth  hour  (noonday),  writes  the  Evangelists  St.  Mat- 

"^turaT    ihew,  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  land  unto  the  ninth  hour  (4). 

darkness.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ jj^^  phrase  in  the  other  Evangelists)  is  no  doubt 
used  according  to  Jewish  phraseology,  in  which  Palestine,  the 
sacred  land,  was  emphatically  the  earth.  This  supernatural  gloom 
appears  to  resemble  that  terrific  darkness  which  precedes  an  earth- 
quake. 

For  these  three  hours  Jesus  had  borne  the  excruciating  anguish 
— his  human  nature  begins  to  fail,  and  he  complains  of  the  burn- 
ing thirst,  the  most  painful  but  usual  aggravation  of  such  a  death. 
A  compassionate  bystander  filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  fixed  it  on 
a  long  reed,  and  was  about  to  lift  it  to  his  lips,  when  the  dying 
Jesus  uttered  his  last  words,  those  of  the  twenty-second  Psalm,  in 
which,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  David  had  complained  of  the 
manifest  desertion  of  his  God,  who  had  yielded  him  up  to  his  ene- 
mies— the  phrase  had  perhaps  been  in  common  use  in  extreme 
distress— Eli,  Eli,  lama  Sabacthani?--My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 

(1)  Luke,  xxiii.  27 31.  sacred  writings,  that  ■'  the  celebrated  passage  of 

(2)  John,  xix.  25 27-  Phlegoii    is   now   wisely   abandoned."      It   still 

(3)  Luke,  xxiii.  34.  maintains  its  ground,  however,  with  writers  of  a 

(4)  Matt,  xxvii.  45— 53.;  Mark,  XV.  33— 38.;  certain  class,  notwithstanding  its  irrelevancy  has 
Liike,  xxiii.  44,  45.;  John,  xix.  28—30.  already  been  admitted  by  Origen,  and  its  authp- 

Gibbon  has  said,  and  truly,  as  regards  all  rity  rejected  by  every  writer  wlio  has  the  least 
well-informed     and     sober    interpreters   of  the     pretensions  to  historical  criticism. 
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thou  forsaken  me  (1)?  The  compassionate  hand  of  the  man,  raising 
the  vinegar,  was  arrested  by  others,  who,  a  few  perhaps  in  trem- 
bling curiosity,  but  more  in  bitter  mockery,  supposing  that  he 
called  not  on  God  (Eli)  but  on  Elias,  commanded  him  to  wait  and 
see,  whether,  even  now,  that  great  and  certain  sign  of  the  Messiah, 
the  appearance  of  Elijah,  would  at  length  take  place. 

Their  barbarous  triumph  was  uninterrupted ;  and  he,  who  yet 
(his  followers  were  not  without  some  lingering  hope,  and  the  more 
superstitious  of  his  enemies  not  without  some  trembling  appre- 
hension) might  awaken  to  all  his  terrible  and  prevailing  majesty, 
had  now  manifestly  expired  (2).  The  Messiah,  the  imperishable, 
the  eternal  Messiah,  had  quietly  yielded  up  the  ghost.  "jcsu 

Even  the  dreadful  earthquake  which  followed,  seemed  to  pass 
away  without  appalling  the  enemies  of  Jesus.  The  rending  of  the 
veil  of  the  Temple  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  so  strikingly  signi- 
ficant of  the  approaching  abolili(m  of  the  local  worship,  would 
either  be  concealed  by  the  priesthood,  or  attributed  as  a  natural 
effect  to  the  convulsion  of  the  earth.  The  same  convulsion  would 
displace  the  stones  which  covered  the  ancient  tombs,  and  lay  open 
many  of  the  innumerable  rock-hewn  sepulchres  which  perforated  the 
hills  on  every  side  of  the  city,  and  expose  the  dead  to  public  view. 
To  the  awe-struck  and  depressed  minds  of  the  followers  of  Jesus, 
no  doubt,  were  confined  those  visionary  appearances  of  the  spirits 
of  their  deceased  brethren,  which  are  obscurely  intimated  in  the 
rapid  narratives  of  the  Evangelists  (3). 

But  these  terrific  appearances,  which  seem  to  have  been  lost  on 
the  infatuated  Jews,  were  not  without  effect  on  the  less  prejudiced 
Roman  soldiery  ;  they  appeared  to  bear  the  testimony  of  Heaven  to 
the  innocence,  to  the  divine  commission,  of  the  crucified  Jesus. 
The  centurion  who  guarded  the  spot  according  to  St.  Luke,  de- 
clared aloud  his  conviction  that  Jesus  was  a  just  man  ;  according  to 
St  Matthew,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God  (4). 

Secure  now,  by  the  visible  marks  of  dissolution,  by  the  piercing 
of  his  side,  from  which  blood  and  water  flowed  out,  that  Jesus  was 
actually  dead  •,  and  still,  even  in  their  most  irreligious  acts  of  cruelty 
and  wickedness,  punctiliously  religious  (since  it  was  a  sin  to  leave  p^^^i^j^^f 
the  body  of  that  blameless  being  on  the  cross  during  one  day  (5),    Jesus. 

(1)  Matt.xxvii.46.;  Mark.xv.Si— 37.;  J„hii,  silence  of  all  other  history.    Compare  the  very      J 
"' /  \'^^ — ^^'  sensible   note  of  M.  Guizot  on  the  latter  part  of      | 

(2)  Luke,  xxiii.  46.  Gibbon's  xvth  chapter.  | 

(3)  This  is  the  probable  and  consistent  view  (4)  Matt,  xxvii.  54. ;  Luke,  xxiii.  47.  Lightfoot 
of  Michaelis.  Thn.se  who  assert  a  supernatural  supposes  that  by  intercourse  with  the  Jews  he 
eclipse  of  the  sun  rest  on  the  most  dubious  and  may  have  learned  Iheir  phraseology  :  Grotius, 
suspicious  tradition ;  while  those  who  look  with  that  he  had  a  general  impression  that  Jesus  was 
jealousy  on  the  introduction  of  natural  causes,  a  superior  being. 

however  so  timed  as  in  fact  to  be  no  less  extraor-  (5)  Deut.   xxi.   23.  The   Jews   usually   buried 

(linary   than   events   altogether  contrary  to   the  executed   criminals   ignominiously,    but    at   the 

course  of  nature,  forget  or  despise  the  difficulty  request  of  a  family  would  permit  a  regular  burial, 

ol  accounting  for  the  apparently  slight  sensation  Lightfoot,  from  Babvl.  Jan. 
produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Jews,  and  the  total 
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whom  it  had  been  no  sin,  but  rather  an  act  of  tlic  highest  virtue  to 
murder  the  day  before),  the  Sanhedrin  gave  their  consent  to  a 
wealthy  adherent  of  Jesus,  Joseph,  of  the  town  of  Arimathea,  to  bury 
the  body.  The  sanction  of  Pilate  was  easily  obtained  :  it  was  taken 
down  from  the  cross,  and  consigned  to  the  sepulchre  prepared  by 
Joseph  for  his  own  family,  but  in  which  no  body  had  yet  been 
laid  (1).  The  sepulchre  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  place 
of  execution  :  the  customary  rites  were  performed ;  the  body  was 
wrapped  in  fine  linen  and  anointed  with  a  mixture  of  costly  spice 
and  myrrh,  with  which  the  remains  of  those  who  were  held  in 
respect  by  their  kindred  were  usually  preserved.  As  the  Sabbath 
was  drawing  on,  the  work  was  performed  with  the  utmost  despatch, 
and  Jesus  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  grave  of  his  faithful  adherent. 

The.  reii-  In  that  rock-hewn  tomb  might  appear  to  be  buried  for  ever  both 
^r"niiy  at'  Ihc  fcars  of  hls  enemies  and  the  hopes  of  his  followers.   Though 

an  eiui.  ggme  Tumours  of  his  predictions  concerning  his  resurrection  had 
crept  abroad,  sufficient  to  awaken  the  caution  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
and  to  cause  them  to  seal  the  outward  covering  of  the  sepulchre,  and, 
with  the  approbation  of  Pilate,  to  station  a  Pioman  guard  upon  the 
spot;  yet,  as  far  as  the  popular  notion  of  the  Messiah,  nothing 
could  be  more  entirely  and  absolutely  destructive  of  their  hopes 
than  the  patient  submission  of  Jesus  to  insult,  to  degradation,  to 
death.  However,  with  some  of  milder  nature,  his  exquisite  suffer- 
ings might  excite  compassion  •,  however  the  savage  and  implacable 
cruelly  with  which  the  rulers  urged  his  fate  might  appear  revolting 
to  the  multitude,  after  their  first  access  of  religious  indignation  had 
passed  away,  and  the  recollection  returned  to  the  gentle  demeanour 
and  beneficent  acts  of  Jesus;  yet  the  hope  of  redemption,  whatever 
meaning  they  might  attach  to  the  term,  whether  deliverance  from 
their  enemies  or  the  restoration  of  their  theocratic  government, 
Isad  set  in  utter  darkness.  However  vague  or  contradictory  this 
notion  among  the  different  sects  or  classes,  with  the  mass  of  the 
people,  nothing  less  than  an  immediate  instantaneous  re-appearance 
in  some  appalling  or  imposing  form  could  have  reinstated  Jesus  in 
his  high  place  in  the  popular  expectation.  Without  this,  his  career 
was  finally  closed,  and  he  would  pass  away  at  once,  as  one  of  the 
brief  wonders  of  the  time,  his  temporary  claims  to  respect  or  at- 
tachment refuted  altogether  by  the  shame,  by  the  ignominy,  of  his 
death.  His  ostensible  leading  adherents  were  men  of  the  humblest 
origin,  and,  as  yet,  of  no  distinguished  ability  ;  men  from  whom 
little  danger  could  be  apprehended,  and  who  might  safely  be 
treated  with  contemptuous  neglect.  No  attempt  appears  to  have 
been  made  to  secure  a  single  person,  or  to  prevent  their  peaceful 
retreat  to  their  native  Galilee.  The  whole  religion  centered  in  the 

(1)  MciU.  xxvii.  57—00.;   Mark,  xv.  i2— i7.  ;    Luku,  xxiii.  50— 5(i.;  iolui,  .-vix.  38—42. 
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person  of  Jesus,  and  in  his  death  was  apparently  suppressed, 
crushed,  extinguished  for  ever.  After  a  few  days,  the  Sanhedrin 
would  dread  nothing  less  than  a  new  disturbance  from  the  same 
quarter  5  and  Pilate,  as  the  whole  affair  had  passed  off  without  tu- 
mult, would  soon  suppress  the  remonstrances  of  his  conscience  at 
the  sacrifice  of  an  innocent  life,  since  the  public  peace  had  been 
maintained,  and  no  doubt  his  own  popularity  with  the  leading  Jews 
considerably  heightened,  at  so  cheap  a  price.  All  then  was  at  an 
end  :  yet,  after  the  death  of  Christ,  commences,  strictly  speaking, 
the  history  of  Christianity. 


ofthesoul. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE  RESURRECTION,    AND    FIRST    PROMULGATION   OF    CHRISTIANITV. 

Christian  The  resurrectioii  of  Jesus  is  the  basis  of  Chrislianity,  it  is  the 
doctrine  grouiidvvork  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
nioitliity  soul.  Henceforward  that  great  truth  begins  to  assume  a  new  cha- 
racter, and  to  obtain  an  influence  over  the  political  and  social,  as 
well  as  over  the  individual  happiness  of  man,  unknown  in  the 
former  ages  of  the  world  (1).  It  is  no  longer  a  feeble  and  uncer- 
tain instinct,  nor  a  remote  speculative  opinion,  obscured  by  the 
more  pressing  necessities  and  cares  of  the  present  life,  but  the  uni- 
versal predominant  sentiment,  constantly  present  to  the  thoughts, 
enwoven  with  the  usages,  and  pervading  the  whole  moral  being  of 
man.  The  dim  and  scattered  rays,  either  of  traditionary  belief,  of 
intuitive  feeling,  or  of  philosophic  reasoning,  were  brought  as  it 
were  to  a  focus,  condensed  and  poured  with  an  immeasurably 
stronger,  an  expanding,  an  all-permeating  light  upon  the  human 
soul  (2).  Whatever  its  origin,  whether  in  human  nature,  or  the 
aspirations  of  high-lhoughted  individuals,  propagated  through  their 
followers,  or  in  former  revelation,  it  received  such  an  impulse,  and 
was  so  deeply  and  universally  moulded  up  with  the  popular  mind 
in  all  orders,  that  from  this  period  may  be  dated  the  true  era  of  its 
dominion.  If  by  no  means  new  in  its  elementary  principle,  it  was 
new  in  the  degree  and  the  extent  to  which  it  began  to  operate  in 
the  affairs  of  men  (3). 

(nOurSaviourassumcsOiedoctrliieof anotlier  Speculation,   vermutben,    wiinscJien,    glauben  ; 

life,  as  the  basis  of  his  doctrines,    because,  in  a  ein  anders  seine  inneru  und  aussern  Handlungen 

certain   sense,   it  was  aheady  the  [lopular  belief  darnach   eiiirichten.    Lessing.   Werkc,  ix.  p.  63- 

amon"  the  Jews,  but   it   is  very   different   with  (3)  The    most    remarkable     evidence   of  the 

the  Apostles,  when  they  address  the  heathen,  who  extent  to  which  Gennan  speculation  has  wandered 

formed  far  the   largest  part  of  the  converts   to  away   from  the  first  principles  of  Christianity  is 

Christianity.  this;  that  one  of  the  most  religious  writers,  the 

f2)  1  have  found  some  of   these   observations  one  who  has  endeavoured  with  the  most  earnest 

and  even  expresaions,  anticipated  by  the  striking  sincerity  to   reconnect  religious   belief  with  the 

remarks  of  Lessing.     Und  so  ward  Christus  der  philosophy  of  the  times,  has  actually  represented 

erste  zuverlassige  praktische  Lehrer  der  Unster-  Christianity  without,  or  almost  without,  the  im- 

blichkeit     der     Seelo.       Der   erste    zuverlassige  mortality  of  the  soul  ;    and  this   the  ardent   and 

Lehrer.  Zuverlassig  durcb  seine  Wcissagungen,  eloquent  translator  of  Plato!  Copious  and  lull  on 

die  in  ihm  erfiillt  schiencn    :   zuverlassig   durch  the  moral  regeneration  effected  by  Christ  in  this 

die  Wunderdiecr  verrichtete:  zuverliissig  durch  world,  with  the  loftiest  sentiments  of  the  eman- 

seine  eigne  Wiederbelebung  nach  eiiiem  Tode,  cipatioii  of  tbe  human  soul  from  the  bondage  of 

durch  die  er  seine  Lehre  versiegelt    batte.    Der  sin  by  llie    gospel,   Schleicrmacher  is  silent,   or 

rrste  praktische  Lehrer.  Denn  ein  anders  ist,  die  almost  silent,  on  the  redemption  from  death.    He- 

rnsleiblichkeil  der  .Seele,  alseinc  philosophische  beholds  Christ  distinctly  as  bringing  life,   only 
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The  calm  inquirer  into  Ihe  history  of  human  nature,  as  dis-    EiTeets 
played  in  the  existing  records  of  our  race,  if  unhappily  disin-  d°ct-in'e' 
clined  to  receive  the  Christian  faith  as  a  divine  revelation,  must 
nevertheless  behold  in  this  point  of  time  the  crisis,  and  in  this  cir- 
cumstance the  governing  principle,  of  the  destinies  of  mankind 
during  many  centuries  of  their  most  active  and  fertile  develop- 
ment.   A  new  race  of  passions  was  introduced  into  the  political 
arena,  as  well  as  into  the  individual  heart,  or  rather  the  natural  and 
universal  passions  were  enlisted  in  the  service  of  more  absorbing 
and  momentous  interests.    The  fears  and  hopes  by  which  man  is 
governed,  took  a  wider  range,  embracing  the  future  life  in  many 
respects  with  as  much,  or  even  stronger,  energy  and  inlenseness 
than  the  present.  The  stupendous  dominion  erected  by  the  church, 
the  great  characteristic  feature  of  modern  history,  rested  almost 
entirely  on  this  basis  5  it  ruled  as  possessing  an  inherent  power 
over  the  destiny  of  the  soul  in  a  future  world.    It  differed  in  this 
primary  principle  of  its  authority  from  the  sacerdotal  castes  of  anti- 
quity.   The  latter  rested  their  influence  on  hereditary  claims  to 
superiority  over  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  though  they  dealt  some- 
times, more  or  less  largely,  in  the  terrors  and  hopes  of  another 
state  of  being,  especially  in  defence  of  their  own  power  and  privi- 
leges,  theirsw  as  a  kind  of  mixed  aristocracy  of  birth  and  priest- 
craft.   Bui  if  this  new  and  irresistible  power  lent  itself,  in  certain 
stages  of  society,  to  human  ambition,  and  as  a  stern  and  inflexible 
lictor,  bowed  down  (he  whole  mind  of  man  to  the  fasces  of  a  spi- 
rilual  tyranny,  it  must  be  likewise  contemplated  in  its  far  wider 
and  more  lasting,  though  perhaps  less  imposing  character,  as  the 
parent  of  all  which  is  purifying,  ennobling,  unselfish,  in  Christian 
civilisation  ;  as  a  principle  of  every  humanising  virtue  which  philo- 
sophy must  ever  want;  of  self-sacriflce,  to  which  the  patriotism 
of  antiquity  shrinks  into  a  narrow  and  national  feeling  :  and  as 
introducing  a  doctrine  of  equality  as  sublime,  as  it  is  without 
danger  to  the  necessary  gradations  which  must  exist  in  human 
society.  Since  the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  its  inseparable  consequence,  future  retribution,  have 
not  only  been  assumed  by  the  legislator  as  the  basis  of  all  political 

vaguely  and  remotely  as  bringing  immortality,  that  verloren   gegangen.   Wo   die   aussicht   auf 

to   light.     1  acknowledge  that  1  mistrusted   the  eine    dereiustige,    aus    dem   dann    in   Schaueu 

extent  of  my  own  acc[uaintance  wilh  the  writings  umgesetsten  Glauben  emporwachsende  Seli"keit 

of  Schleiermaoher  and  the  accuracy  with  which  so,  wie  in  Schieiermacber's   cigener  Darstellung 

1   bad   read   tbcm  (chictly  the  Glaubenlebrc  and  in   den    Hintergiund  tritt,   so   ganz  nur  als  eine 

some   of  those   sermons   which  were  so   highly  bcilaufige,  in  Bezng  auf  das    Vvie  ganz  und  "ar 

admired  at  Berlin)  ;    but  1  have   found   my   own  pioblematisch    bleibeude   Folgerung,  ja  fast^als 

conclusions  confirmed  by  an  author  whom  I  can-  einehors  d'oeuvre  hinzugebracht  wird  :    da  wird 

not  suspect  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  writings,  auch     demjenigen    Bewusstsein    welches    seine 

or   unjust  to  the  character,  of  one  for  whom  he  diesseitige    Befriedigung   in   dem     Glauben    an 

entertains  the  most  profound  respect.  So  gcschah  Christus  gcwonnen  hat,  offenbar seine  machtigste 

cs,   das  dieser  Glaubenslehre  untcr  den   Handen  ja   seine  einzige  Waffe  ge^en  alle  die  ihm   die 

der  Begriff  des  Hciles  sich  aus  einem  wcsentiich  Wahrheit  solchcr  Befriedigung   bestreiten    oder 

jenscitigen  in  einem  wesentlich  dicsseitigen  ver-  bezweifelu,   ans  den  Handen    "erissen.    W'eisse 

wandelle....  Hiermit  ist  nunaberdie  eigentliche  Die  Evangdischc  Geschichte,  Band,  ii   n   451 
Bcdcutung  des  altcn  Glauben grundsatzes  in  der 
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insliluUons,  but  the  general  mind  has  been  brought  into  such  com- 
plete unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  laws  so  founded,  that  the  indi- 
vidual repugnance  to  the  principle  has  been  constantly  overborne 
by  the  general  predominant  sentiment.  In  some  periods  it  has 
seemed  to  survive  the  rehgion  on  which  it  was  founded.  Wherever, 
at  all  events,  it  operates  upon  the  individual  or  social  mind, 
wherever  it  is  even  tacitly  admitted  and  assented  to  by  the  preva- 
lent feeling  of  mankind,  it  must  be  traced  to  the  profound  in- 
fluence which  Christianity  has,  at  least  at  one  time,  exercised  over 
the  inner  nature  of  nian.  This  was  the  moral  revolution  which 
set  into  activity,  before  unprecedented,  and  endowed  with  vitality, 
till  then  unknown,  this  great  ruling  agent  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 
style  of      Still,  however,  as  though  almost  unconscious  of  the  future  effects 

the   Evan-  '  t  a 

geiisis.  of  this  event,  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists  as  they  approach 
this  crisis  in  their  own,  as  well  as  in  the  destinies  of  man,  preserve 
their  serene  and  unempassioned  flow.  Each  follows  his  own 
course,  with  precisely  that  discrepancy  which  might  be  expected 
among  inartificial  writers  relating  the  same  event,  without  any 
mutual  understanding  or  reference  to  each  other's  work,  but  all 
with  the  same  equable  and  unexalted  tone. 

The  Sabbath  passed  away  without  disturbance  or  commotion. 
The  profound  quiet  which  prevailed  in  the  crowded  capital  of 
Judaea  on  the  seventh  day,  at  these  times  of  rigid  ceremonial  ob- 
servance, was  unbroken  by  the  partizans  of  Jesus.  Yet  even  the 
Sabbath  did  not  restrain  the  leading  members  of  the  Sanhedrin 
from  taking  the  necessary  precautions  to  guard  tlie  body  of  their 
victim  :  their  hostile  jealousy,  as  has  been  before  observed,  was 
more  alive  to  the  predictions  of  the  resurrection  than  the  attach- 
ment of  the  disciples.  To  prevent  any  secret  or  tumultuous  attempt 
of  the  followers  to  possess  themselves  of  the  remains  of  their 
Master,  they  caused  a  seal  to  be  attached  to  the  stone  which  formed 
the  door  to  the  sepulchral  enclosure,  and  stationed  the  guard, 
which  was  at  their  disposal,  probably  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace,  in  the  garden  around  the  tomb.  The  guard 
being  Roman,  might  exercise  their  military  functions  on  the 
sacred  day.  The  disciples  were  no  doubt  restrained  by  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  as  well  as  by  their  apprehensions  of 
re-awakening  the  popular  indignation,  even  from  approaching 
the  burial-place  of  their  Master.  The  religion  of  the  day  lulled 
alike  the  passions  of  the  rulers,  the  popular  tumult,  the  fears  and 
the  sorrows  of  the  disciples. 
The  wo-  It  vvas  not  till  the  early  dawn  of  the  following  morning  (1)  tliat 
iepuicbre.'someof  the  women  set  out  to  pay  the  last  melancholy  honours  at  the 

(l)  Malt,   xxviii.;     Mark,    xvi.;    Luke,    xxiv.;   John,  xx. 
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sepulchre.  They  had  bought  some  of  those  precious  drugs,  which 
were  used  for  the  preservation  of  the  remains  of  the  more  opulent, 
on  the  evening  of  the  crucifixion  ^  and  though  liie  body  had  been 
anointed  and  wrapt  in  spices  in  the  customary  manner,  previously 
to  the  burial,  this  further  mark  of  respect  was  strictly  according 
to  usage.  But  this  circumstance,  thus  casually  mentioned,  clearly 
shows  that  the  women,  at  least,  had  no  hope  whatever  of  any  change 
which  could  take  place  as  to  the  body  of  Jesus  (1).  The  party  of 
women  consisted  of  Mary  of  Magdala,  a  town  near  the  lake  of 
Tiberias;  Mary,  the  wife  of  Alpheus,  mother  of  James  and  Joses; 
Joanna,  wifeofChuza,  Herod  s  steward;  and  Salome  "  the  mother 
of  Zsbedee's  children."  They  were  all  Galileans,  and  from  the 
same  neighbourhood  •,  all  faithful  attendants  on  Jesus,  and  related  to 
some  of  the  leading  disciples.  They  set  out  very  early  ;  and 
as  perhaps  they  had  to  meet  from  different  quarters,  some  not 
unlikely  from  Bethany,  the  sun  was  rising  before  they  reached 
the  garden.  Before  Iheir  arrival,  the  earthquake  or  atmospheric 
commotion  (2)  had  taken  place;  the  tomb  had  burst  open;  and 
the  terrified  guard  had  fled  to  the  city.  Of  the  sealing  of  the  stone, 
and  the  placing  of  the  guard  they  appear  to  have  been  ignorant, 
as,  in  the  most  natural  manner,  they  seem  suddenly  to  remember 
the  diiTicully  of  removing  the  ponderous  stone  which  closed 
the  sepulchre,  and  which  would  require  the  strength  of  several 
men  to  raise  it  from  its  place.  Sepulchres  in  the  East,  tliose  at 
least  belonging  to  men  of  rank  and  opulence,  were  formed  of  an 
outward  small  court  or  enclosure,  the  entrance  to  which  was  co- 
vered by  a  huge  stone;  and  within  were  cells  or  chambers,  often 
hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  for  the  deposit  of  the  dead.  As  the  women 
drew  near,  they  saw  that  the  stone  had  been  removed  and  (he  first 
glance  into  the  open  sepulchre  discovered  that  the  body  was  no 
longer  there.  At  this  sight  Mary  Madalene  appears  to  have  hurried 
back  to  the  city,  to  give  information  to  Peter  and  John.  These  dis- 
ciples, it  may  be  remembered,  where  the  only  two  who  followed 
Jesus  to  his  trial ;  and  ii  is  likely  that  Ihey  were  together  in  some 
part  of  the  city,  while  the  rest  were  scattered  in  different  quarters, 
or  perhaps  had  retired  to  Bethany.  During  the  ubsence  of  Mary, 
the  oilier  women  made  a  closer  inspection;  they  entered  tlie  inner 

[i)  In  a  prolusion  of  Griesbach,  I)e  fontibus  gives  a  few  .'^dditioiial  minute  particulars,  but 
uncte  Evangclisia'  suas  de  resurrcclione  Doiiiini  tlip  narrative  of  SI.  Luke  is  alto^ellior  more  vague 
narrationes  bauscrinl,  it  is  observed,  that  tbe  and  general.  He  blends  togetlier,  as  a  later 
F.vangelisls  seem  to  liave  dwelt  on  tbose  parti-  historian,  studious  of  comi>ression,  the  two  se- 
cular points  in  which  they  were  personally  con-  parate  transactions;  he  ascribes  to  the  women 
cerned.  This  appears  to  furnish  a  very  simple  coUcilively  tbat  communication  of  the  intelli- 
key  to  their  apparent  di.screpancies.  John,  who  gencetothe  assembled  body  of  the  Apostles  wliieli 
reeeivid  his  6rst  intelligence  from  Mary  ^l.igda-  appears  to  have  been  made  separately  to  two 
lenc,  makis  her  the  principal  person  in  his  nar-  dislinrt  parties;  ami  disregarding  the  order  of 
valive,  while  Mallbew,  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  time,  he  after  that  reverts  to  the  visit  of  St.  Peter 
disciples,  derived  bis  information  fron;  the  other  to  the  sepulchre. 

women,   gives  their  relation,  and  omits  the   ap-  (2^  Seicry.o?  is  rather  an   ambiguou'-  term, 

prarance  of  Jesus  1o  the  Magdalene.    .St.  Mark  though  it  usually  means  an  earliniuakr. 


Arrival  of 
Pete 
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chamber,  they  saw  the  grave-clothes  lying  in  an  orderly  manner, 
the  bandage  or  covering  of  the  head  rolled  up,  and  placed  on  one 
side; — this  circumstance  would  appear  incompatible  with  the  haste 
of  a  surreptitious,  or  the  carelessness  of  a  violent,  removal.  To 
their  minds  thus  highly  excited,  and  bewildered  with  astonishment, 
with  terror,  and  with  grief,  appeared,  what  is  described  by  the 
Evangelist  as  "  a  vision  of  angels."  One  or  more  beings  in  human 
form  seated  in  the  shadowy  twilight  within  the  sepulchre,  and  ad- 
dressing them  with  human  voices,  told  them  that  their  Master  had 
risen  from  the  grave,  that  he  was  to  go  before  them  into  Galilee. 
They  had  departed  to  communicate  these  wonderful  tidings  to 
°^  the  other  disciples,  before  the  two  summoned  by  Mary  Magdalene 
John,  arrived;  of  these  the  younger  and  more  active,  John,  outran  the 
older,  Peter.  But  he  only  entered  the  outer  chamber,  from  whence 
he  could  see  the  state  in  which  the  grave-clothes  were  lying;  but 
before  he  entered  the  inner  chamber,  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  his 
companion.  Peter  went  in  first,  and  afterwards  John,  who,  as  he 
states,  not  till  then,  believed  that  the  body  had  been  taken  away, 
for,  up  to  that  time,  the  Apostles  themselves  had  no  thought  or 
expectation  of  the  resurrection  (1).  These  two  Apostles  returned 
home,  leaving  Mary  Magdalene,  who  probably  wearied  by  her 
walk  to  the  city  and  her  return,  had  not  come  up  with  thorn  till 
they  had  completed  their  search.  The  other  women,  meantime, 
had  fled  in  haste,  and  in  the  silence  of  terror,  through  the  hostile 
city  ;  and  until,  later  in  the  day,  they  found  the  Apos-lles  assembled 
together,  did  not   unburthen  their   hearts  of  this   extraordinary 

Kirst.ip.  secret.  Mary  Magdalene (2)  was  left  alone;  she  had  seen  and  heard 

..'I'TeTas^o  nothing  of  the  evangelic  vision  which  had  appeared  to  (he  others; 

"^'dnk^Ic."  ^"'  ^"  looking  down  into  the  sepulchre ,  she  saw  the  same  vision 
which  had  appeared  to  the  others,  and  was  in  her  turn  addressed 
by  the  angels ;  and  it  seems  that  her  feelings  were  those  of  unmi- 
tigated sorrow.  Slie  stood  near  the  sepulchre  weeping.  To  her 
Jesus  then  first  appeared.  So  little  was  she  prepared  for  his  pre- 
sence, that  she  at  first  mistook  him  for  the  person  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  garden.  Her  language  is  that  of  grief,  because  un- 
friendly  hands  have  removed  the  body,  and  carried  it  away  to  some 
unknown  place.  Nor  was  it  till  he  again  addressed  her,  that  she 
recognised  his  familiar  form  and  voice. 

i.earancc  T'lic  sccond  (3)  appcarancc  of  Jesus  was  to  the  other  parly  of 
women,  as  they  returned  to  the  city,  and,  perhaps,  separated  to 
find  out  the  different  Apostles,  to  whom,  when  assembled,  they 
related  the  whole  of  their  adventure.  In  the  mean  lime  a  third  ap- 
.pcarance(4)  had  taken  place  to  two  disciples  who  had  made  an 
excursion  loEmmaus,  a  village  between  seven  and  eight  miles  from 

(l^  .lolui,  XX.  8,  9.  (3)  M.Tlt.  xxviii.  9,  10. 

(2)Mark,  xvi.  9   -11  ;  Inlm,  xx.  11  —  18-  (i)  Mark,  xvi.  12,  13.;  I.uke,  xxiv.  13—32. 
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Jerusalem :  a  fourth  to  the  Apostle  Peter ;  this  apparition  is  not 
noticed  by  the  Evangelists;  it  rests  on  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  (1). 
The  intelligence  of  the  women  had  been  received  with  the  utmost 
incredulity  by  the  assembled  Apostles.  The  arrival  of  the  two 
disciples  from  Emmaus,  with  their  more  particular  relation  of  his 
conversing  with  them;  his  explaining  the  Scriptures;  his  breaking 
bread  with  them  ;  made  a  deeper  impression.  Still  mistrust  seems 
to  have  predominated ;  and  when  Jesus  appeared  in  the  chamber, 
the  doors  of  which  had  been  closed  from  fear  lest  their  meeting 
should  be  interrupted  by  the  hostile  rulers,  the  first  sensation  was 
terror  rather  than  joy.  It  was  not  till  Jesus  conversed  with  them, 
and  permitted  them  to  ascertain  by  actual  touch  the  identity  of  his 
body,  that  they  yielded  to  emotions  of  gladness.  Jesus  appeared 
a  second  time,  eight  days  after  (2),  in  the  public  assembly  of  the 
disciples,  and  condescended  to  remove  the  doubts  of  one  Apostle, 
who  had  not  been  present  at  the  former  meeting,  by  permitting 
liim  to  inspect  and  touch  his  wounds. 

This  incredulity  of  the  Apostles,  related  with  so  much  simplicity,  increduii- 
is,  on  many  accounts,  most  remarkable,  considering  the  apparent  .^'posi^es*^ 
distinctness  with  which  Jesus  appears  to  have  predicted  both  his  "*<^^""'' 
death  and  resurrection,  and  the  rumour  which  put  the  Sanhedrin 
on  their  guard  against  any  clandestine  removal  of  the  body.  The 
key  to  this  dithcully  is  to  be  sought  in  the  opinions  of  the  time. 
The  notion  of  a  resurrection  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  but  that  resurrection  was  of  a  character  very 
different  from  the  secret,  the  peaceful,  the  unimposing  reappearance 
of  Jesus  after  his  death.  It  was  an  integral,  an  essential  part  of  that 
splendid  vision  which  represented  the  Messiah  as  summoning  all 
the  fathers  of  the  cbosen  race  from  their  graves  to  share  in  the 
glories  of  his  kingdom  (3).  Even  after  the  resurrection  the  bewild- 
ered Apostles  inquire  whether  that  kingdom,  the  only  sovereignty 
of  which  they  yet  dreamed,  was  about  to  commence  (4).  The  death 
of  Jesus,  notwithstanding  his  care  lo  prepare  their  minds  for  that 
appalling  event,  took  tliem  by  surprise  :  they  seem  to  have  been 
stunned  and  confounded.  It  had  shaken  their  faith  by  its  utter 
incongruity  with  their  preconceived  notions,  rather  than  confirmed 
it  by  its  accordance  with  his  own  predictions  ;  and  in  this  perplexed 
and  darkling  slate  the  resurrection  came  upon  them  not  less 
strangely  at  issue  with  their  conceptions  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Messiah  would  return  to  the  world-  When  Jesus  had  alluded  with 
more  or  less  prophetic  distinctness  to  that  event,  their  minds  had, 

(l)  It  docs  not  appearpossible  that  Peter  couM         (2)  M-'ik,  xvi.  14—18.;   I.ukc,   x.\iv.  30— 49.; 

be  Olio  of  the  disciples  near  F.minaus.   It  would  Joliu,  xx.  19—29. 
hanni>iiise  Ihc  accounts  if  we  could  suppose  that  /'>^  c„<.  ,.i,    ;:    „   ,o 

St.    Paul   (  1   r.or.   XV.    5. )  orioinally    dictated  ^^^  ■"'  '''•  "•  l''  ^*- 

Kxio^*,  which  was  changed  for  (he  more  fa-  O  •^'■'''  '•  ^-   '-"'"r^e  '-»te,  xmv.  21. 

miliar  name  Kii^ct, 
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no  doiibl,  reverted  to  their  rooted  opinions  on  the  subject,  and 
moulded  up  the  plain  sense  of  his  words  with  some  vague  and  con- 
fused interpretation  framed  out  of  their  own  traditions ;  the  latter 
so  far  predominating,  that  their  memory  retained  scarcely  a  vestige 
of  the  simpler  truth,  until  it  was  forcibly  re-awakened  by  its  com- 
plete fulfilment  in  the  resurrection  of  their  Lord. 

Excepting  among  the  immediate  disciples,  the  intelligence  of  the 

resurrection  remained,  it  is  probable,  a  profound  secret,  or,  at  all 

events,  little  more  than  vague  and  feeble  rumours  would  reach  the 

ear  of  the  Sanhedrin.  For  though  Christ  had  taken  the  first  step  to 

re-organise  his  religion,  by  his  solemn  commission  to  the  Apostles 

at  his  first  appearance  in  their  assembly,  it  was  not  till  after  the 

Reiur.i  of  fetum  to  Galilee,  more  particularly  during  one  interview  near  the 

"'t'iettr  I^^ike  of  Gennesarelh,  that  he  invested  Peter,  and  with  him  the  rest 

Gaiiini-.   of  the  Apostles,  with  the  pastoral  charge  over  his  new  community. 

For,  according  to  their  custom,  the  Galilean  Apostles  had  returned 

to  their  homes  during  the  interval  between  the  Passover  and  the 

Pentecost,  and  there,  among  the  former  scenes  of  his  beneficent 

labours,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  living  Jesus  had  appeared, 

and  conversed  familiarly  with  them  (1). 

Ajmsiios      Forty  days  after  the  crucifixion,  and  ten  before  the  Pentecost, 

u  la,  ^^^  Aposlles  were  again  assembled  at  their  usual  place  of  resort,  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  tlie  village  of  Bethany.  It  was 

here,  on  the  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  that,  in  the  language 

Abcons.on.  of  St.  Luke,  "•  he  was  parted  from  them ;"  "  he  was  taken  up,  and 

a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight  (2).'' 

During  the  interval  between  the  Ascension  and  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, the  Apostles  of  Jesus  regularly  performed  their  devotions  in 
the  Temple,  but  they  may  have  been  lost  and  unobserved  among 
the  thousands  who  either  returned  to  Jerusalem  for  the  second  great 
annual  festival,  or  if  from  more  remote  parts,  remained,  as  was 
customary,  in  the  capital  from  the  Passover  to  the  Pentecost.  Tiie 
election  of  a  new  apostle  to  fill  the  mysterious  number  of  twelve,  a 

(1)  Malt,  xxviii.  16 — 20.;  John,  xxi.  1 — 23.  as  the  Messiah  would  have  suffered  a  violent 
Mark,  in  his  brief  and  suuiuiary  account,  ouiils  shock.  How  in  this  manner  could  that  convic- 
the  journey  to  Galilee.  Luke  (xxiv.  49.)  seems  to  tion  of  the  exaltation  of  Christ  have  formed  it- 
intimate  (he  contrary,  as  if  be  had  known  no-  self  within  them,  which  we  find  expressed  in 
thiuRof  this  retreat.  This  verse,  however,  may  their  writings  withso  much  force  and  precision, 
he  a  kind  of  continuation  of  verse  47,  and  is  not  Though  the  fact  of  his  ascension,  .is  visible  to  the 
to  be  taken  iu  this  strict  sense,  so  as  positively  senses,  is  witnessed  expressly  only  by  St.  Luke,  ihir 
to  exclude  an  intermediate  journey  to  Galilee.  langnage  of  St.  John  concerning  his  ascent  to  the 

(2)  Neander  has  closed  his  life  of  Christ  with  Father,  the  declarations  of  all  the  apostles  con- 
some  forcible  observations  on  the  Ascension,  to  oerning  his  exaltation  to  heaven  (see  especially 
which  it  has  been  objected  that  St.  Luke  alone,  the  strong  expressionof  St.  Mark,  xvi.  19.11. M.  , 
though  in  two  places,  Gosp.  xxiv.  50,  51.;  Acts,  presuppose  their  conviction  of  his  supernatural 
i.  9 — 11.,  mentions  this  most  extraordinary  elevation  from  the  earth,  since  the  notion  of  his 
event.  "  How  could  the  resurrection  of  Christ  departure  from  this  earthly  life  in  the  ordinary 
have  been  to  the  disciples  the  groundwork  of  manner  is  thereby  altogether  excluded.  Even  if 
their  belief  in  everlasting  life,  if  it  had  been  none  of  the  apaslolic  writers  had  mentioned  this 
again  followed  hy  his  death  ?  With  thcdeatliof  visible  and  real  fact,  wc  might  have  safely  in- 
Christ  the  faith,  especially  in  his  resurrection  ferred  from  all  which  they  say  of  Christ,  that  in 
and  reappearance,  must  again,  of  necessity,  have  some  form  or  other  they  presupposed  a  super- 
sunk  away.  Christ  would  again  have  appeared  natural  exaltation  of  Christ  from  this  visible 
to  tlicra   an  ordinary   man,   tlicir  belief  in  him  earthly  world-     Lebcn  Jesu,  p   656- 
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number  Hallowed  lo  Jewish  feeling  as  that  of  Ihc  tribes  of  their 
ancestors,  shows  that  they  now  looked  upon  themselves  again  as  a 
permanent  body,  united  by  a  federal  principle,  and  destined  for 
some  ulterior  purpose  •,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  might  look  with 
eager  hope  to  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  the  celebration  of  the  delivery 
of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai  (1);  the  birthday  as  it  were  of  the  reli-  Eieciio,, 
gious  constitution  of  the  Jews,  as  an  epoch  peculiarly  suited  for  "/"^",";* 
the  reorganisation  and  reconstruction  of  the  new  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah. 

The  Sanhedrin  doubtless  expected  any  thing  rather  than  the 
revival  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  The  guards,  who  had  fled  from  the 
sepulchre,  had  been  bribed  to  counteract  any  rumour  of  the  resur- 
rection, by  charging  the  disciples  with  the  clandestine  removal  of 
(he  body.  The  city  had  been  restored  to  peace,  as  if  no  extraordinary 
event  had  taken  place.  The  Galileans,  the  followers  of  Jesus  among 
the  rest,  had  retired  to  their  native  province.  In  the  popular  estima- 
tion the  claims  of  Jesus  to  the  Messiahship  were  altogether  extin- 
guished by  his  death.  The  attempt  to  reinstate  him  who  had  been 
condemned  by  the  Sanhedrin,  and  crucified  by  the  Romans,  in 
public  reverence  and  belief,  as  the  promised  Redeemer,  might  have 
appeared  a  proceeding  so  desperate,  as  could  not  enter  into  the 
most  enthusiastic  mind.  The  character  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  was 
as  little  calculated  to  awaken  apprehension.  The  few  richer  or  more 
influential  persons  who  had  been  inclined  to  embrace  his  cause, 
even  during  his  lifetime,  had  maintained  their  obnoxious  opinions 
in  secret.  The  ostensible  leaders  were  men  of  low  birth,  humble 
occupations,  deficient  education,  and — no  unimportant  objection  in 
the  mind  of  the  Jews — Galileans.  Never  indeed  was  sect  so  com- 
pletely centered  in  the  person  of  its  founder  :  the  whole  rested  on 
his  personal  authority,  emanated  from  his  personal  teaching;  and 
however  it  might  be  thought,  that  some  of  his  sayings  might  bo 
treasured  in  the  minds  of  his  blind  and  infatuated  adherents;  how- 
ever they  might  refuse  to  abandon  the  hope  that  he  would  appear 
again,  as  the  Messiah;  all  this  delusion  would  gradually  die  away, 
from  the  want  of  any  leader  qualified  to  take  up  and  maintain  a 
cause  so  lost  and  hopeless.  Great  must  have  been  their  astonish- 
ment at  the  intelligence,  that  the  religion  of  .Tesus  had  reappeared, 
in  a  new,  in  a  more  attractive  form  ;  that  on  the  feast  day  which  next  Reappear 
followed  their  total  dispersion,  those  humble,  ignorant,  and  despised  i',''^*|.^;f 
Galileans  were  making  converts  by  thousands,  at  the  very  gates,  gion  of 
even  perhaps  within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple.  The  more  visible 
circumstances  of  the  miracle  which  took  place  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  under  the  appearance  of  fiery 
tongues,  in  the  private  assembly  of  the  Christians,  might  not  reach 

fi;  Si'c  the  trailitions  on  this  subject  in  Mctiscfecn  N.  T.,  a  Talmude  illuslratum,  p.  740 
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their  ears  5  bul  they  could  not  long  remain  ignorant  of  this  strange 
and  alarming  fact,  that  these  uneducated  men,  apparently  re- 
organised, and  acting  with  the  most  fearless  freedom,  were  familiarly 
conversing  with,  and  inculcating  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  on  strangers  from  every  quarter  of  the  world,  in  all  their 
various  languages,  or  dialects  (1). 

The  Jews  whose  families  had  been  long  domiciliated  in  the  diffe- 
rent provinces  of  the  Roman  and  the  Parthian  dominions,  gradually 
lost,  or  had  never  learned,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  Palestine  5  they 
adopted  the  language  of  the  surrounding  people.  The  original 
sacred  Hebrew  was  understood  only  by  the  learned.  How  far,  on 
one  side  the  Greek*  on  the  other  the  Babylonian  Chaldaic,  which 
was  nearly  allied  to  the  vernacular  Aramaic,  were  admitted  into 
the  religious  services  of  the  synagogue,  appears  uncertain  ;  but  the 
different  synagogues  in  Jerusalem  were  appropriated  to  the  diffe- 
rent races  of  Jews.  Those  from  Alexandria,  from  Cyrene,  the  Li- 
bertines, descended  from  freed  slaves  at  Rome,  perhaps  therefore 
speaking  Latin,  the  Cilicians  and  Asiatics,  had  their  separate  places 
of  assembly  (2) :  so,  probably,  those  who  came  from  irrore  remote 
quarters,  where  Greek,  the  universal  medium  of  communication 
in  great  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  less  known,  as  in  Arabia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
ijistipips  The  scene  of  this  extraordinary  incident  must  have  been  some 
'xempie.  placc  of  geuersl  resort  5  yet,  scarcely  within  the  Temple,  where, 
though  there  were  many  chambers  set  apart  for  instruction  in  the 
law  and  other  devotional  purposes,  (he  Apostles  were  not  likely  to 
have  obtained  admittance  to  one  of  these,  or  to  have  been  permitted 
to  carry  on  their  teaching  without  interruption.  If  conjecture 
might  be  hazarded,  we  should  venture  to  place  their  house  of  as- 
sembly in  one  of  the  streets  leading  to  the  Temple;  that,  perhaps, 
which,  descending  the  slope  of  the  hill,  led  to  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  to  the  village  of  Bethany.  The  time,  the  third  hour,  nine  in 
the  morning,  was  that  of  public  prayer  in  the  Temple  ;  multitudes, 
therefore,  would  throng  all  the  avenues  to  the  Temple,  and  would 
be  arrested  on  their  way  by  the  extraordinary  sight  of  Peter  and 
his  colleagues  thus  addressing  the  various  classes  in  their  different 
dialects  ^  asserting  openly  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  ;  arraigning  the 
injustice  of  his  judicial  murder-,  and  re-establishing  his  claim  to 
be  received  as  the  Messiah. 

These  submissive,  timid,  and  scattered  followers  of  .Tcsus  thus 
burst  upon  the  public  attention,  suddenly  invested  with  courage, 
endowed  with  commanding  eloquence,  in  Iha  very  scene  of  their 
master's  cruel  apprehension  and  execution,  asserting  his  Messiah- 

(1  j  Kuiiioel  (in  loc.  Act.)  gives  a  lucid  view  of         (2)  Acls,  vi. 
tlic  various  ratioiialisi  and  anti-rationalist   inter 
jiretalions  of  this  miracle. 


Gift  of 
tongues 
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ship,  in  a  form  as  irreconcilable  with  llieir  own  preconceived 
notions,  as  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  people  5  arraigning  the 
rulers,  and,  by  implication,  if  not  as  yet  in  distinct  words,  the  whole 
nation,  of  the  most  heinous  act  of  impiety,  as  well  as  barbarity, 
the  rejection  of  the  Messiah:  proclaiming  the  resurrection,  and 
defying  investigation.  The  whole  speech  of  Peter  clashed  with  the  si«>;'=i'  "f 
strongest  prejudices  of  those  who  had  so  short  a  time  before  given 
such  fearful  evidence  of  their  animosity  and  remorselessness.  It 
proclaimed  that  "  the  last  days,"  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  the  days 
of  prophecy  and  wonder,  had  already  begun.  It  placed  the  Being 
whom  but  forty  days  before  they  had  seen  helplessly  expiring  upon 
the  cross,  far  above  the  pride  almost  the  idol  of  the  nation.  King 
David.  The  ashes  of  the  king  had  long  reposed  in  the  tomb,  which 
was  before  their  eyes;  but  the  tomb  could  not  confine  Jesus-,  death 
had  no  power  over  his  remains.  Nor  was  his  resurrection  all :  the 
crucified  Jesus  was  now  "  on  the  right  hand  of  God :  "  he  had  as- 
sumed that  last,  the  highest  distinction  of  the  Messiah — the  super- 
human majesty  5  that  intimate  relation  with  the  Deity,  which 
however  vaguely  and  indistinctly  shadowed  out  in  the  Jewish  no- 
tion of  the  Messiah,  was  as  it  were  the  crowning  glory,  the  ultimate 
height  to  which  the  devout  hopes  of  the  most  strongly  excited  of 
tlic  Jews  followed  up  the  promised  Redeemer  :  "  Therefore  let  all 
the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly,  that  God  halh  made  that  same 
Jesus,  whom  ye  have  crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ  (1)." 

Three  thousand  declared  converts  were  the  result  of  this  first 
appeal  to  the  Jewish  multitude :  the  religion  thus  reappeared  in  a 
form  new,  complete,  and  more  decidedly  hostile  to  the  prevailing 
creed  and  dominant  sentiments  of  the  nation.  From  this  time  the 
Christian  community  assumed  its  separate  and  organised  existence, 
united  by  the  federal  rite  of  baptism;  and  the  popular  mind  was 
deeply  impressed  by  the  preternatural  powers  exercised  by  its  lead- 
ing followers.  Many  of  the  converts  threw  their  property,  or  part 
of  it,  into  a  common  stock;  now  become  necessary,  as  the  teachers 
of  Christianity  had  to  take  up  their  permanent  residence  in  Jeru- 
salem, at  a  distance  from  their  homes  and  the  scenes  of  their 
humble  labours.  The  rehgion  spread  of  course,  with  the  greatest 
rapidity  among  the  lower  orders.  Assistance  in  their  wants,  and 
protection  against  the  hostility,  or  at  least  the  coldness  and  estrange- 
ment, of  the  powerful  and  opulent,  were  necessary  to  hold 
together  the  young  society.  Such  was  the  general  ardour,  that 
many  did  not  hesitate  to  sell  their  landed  property,  the  tenure  of 
■which,  however  loosened  by  time,  and  by  the  successive  changes 
in  the  political  state  of  the  country,  probably,  at  this  period  of  the 
Messiah's  expected  coming,  assumed  a  new  value.  This  therefore, 

(1)  Acts,  ii.  36. 
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r.ommna  ^35  DO  GBsy  trlumpli  over  Jewish  feeling.    Yet  nothing  like  an 
fuixi  not  Esscnian  community  of  goods  ever  appears  to  have  prevailed  in 
■■iiy  of    the  Christian  community ;  such  a  system,  however  favourable  to 
*'°°  '    the  maintenance  of  certain  usages  or  opinions  within  a   narrow 
sphere,  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  aggressive  and  comprehensive 
spirit  of  Christianity,  the  vital  and  conservative  principle  of  a  sect. 
It  was  inconsistent  with  an  universal  rehgion  and  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  wisdom  which  avoided  a  precedent  so  attractive,  as  con- 
ducing to  the  immediate  prosperity,  yet  so  dangerous  to  the  ultimate 
progress  of  the  rehgion  (1). 
Conduct      The  Sanhedrin  at  first  stood  aloof;  whether  from  awe,  or  miscal- 
snilh'e-    culating  contempt,  or,  it  is  possible,  from  internal  dissension.    It 
^i"".    was  not  till  they  were  assailed,  as  it  were  in  the  heart  of  their  own 
territory  •,  not  till  the  miracle  of  healing  the  lame  man  near  the 
Beautiful  gale  of  the  Temple  (this  gate  opened  into  Ihe  inner  court 
of  the  Temple,  and,  from  the  richness  of  its  architecture,  had 
received  that  name),  and  the  public  proclamation  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  worshippers,  in  the  second 
recorded  speech  of  Peter,  had  secured  five  thousand  converts ;  that 
at  length  the  authorities  found  it  necessary  to  interfere,  and  to 
Second   arrest,  if  possible,  the  rapid  progress  of  the  faith.    The  second 
'''mer."^ speech  of  the  Apostle  (2)  was  in  a  somewhat  more  calm  and  con- 
ciliating tone  than  the  former :  it  dwelt  less  on  the  crime  of  the 
crucifixion,  than  on  the  advantages  of  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Mes- 
siah.  It  did  not  shrink,  indeed,  from  reasserting  the  guilt  of  the 
death  of  the  Just  One ;  yet  it  palliated  the  ignorance  through  which 
the  people,  and  even  the  rulers,  had  rejected  Jesus,  and  stained 
the  city  with  his  blood.    It  called  upon  them  to  repent  of  this  na- 
tional crime;  and,  as  if  even  yet  Peter  himself  was  not  disencum- 
bered of  that  Jewish  notion,  it  seemed  to  intimitate  the  possibility 
of  an  immediate  reappearance  of  Christ  (3),  to  fulfil  to  the  Jewish 
people  all  that  they  hoped  from  this  greater  than  Moses,  this  ac- 
complisher  of  the  sublime  promise  made  to  their  Father  Abraham. 
To  the  Sanhedrin,  llie  speech  was,  no  doubt,  but  vaguely  reported  ; 
but  any  speech  delivered  by  such  men,  in  such  a  place,  and  on 
such  a  subject,  demanded  their  interference.    Obtaining  the  assist- 
ance of  the  commander  of  the  Roman  guard,  mounted,  as  has  been 
said,  in  the  gallery  leading  to  the  Antonia,  they  seized  and  impri- 
soned the  Apostles.    The  next  morning  they  were  brought  up  for 
examination.    The  boldness  of  the  Apostles,  who  asserted  their 

(l)  Mosheim  appears  to  ine  to  have  proved  lie  shall  send  Jesus  Christ,  which  before  was 
this  point  conclusively.  At  a  later  period,  every  preached  unto  you:  whom  Ihe  heavens  must  re- 
exhortation  to  almsgiving,  and  every  sentence  ceive  until  thr  times  of  restitution  of  all  Ihinss." 
which  alludes  to  distinctions  of  rich  and  poor  in  This  restitution  of  all  ihinRS,  in  the  common 
the  Christian  community,  is  decisive  against  the  Jewish  belief,  was  to  be  almost  simultaneous 
.   ,:ommu:iity  of  goods.  with  or  to  follow  very  closely  tlic  appearance  uf 

(a)  Acts.  iii.  12-26.  the  Messiah. 

(i)  V.  20,  21.;  "  The  lime  ol  rcficihiiiy  ;  when 
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doctrines  with  calm  resolution,  avowed  and  enforced  their  belief 
in  the  resurrection  and  Messiahship  of  the  crucified  Jesus,  as  well 
as  the  presence  of  the  man  who  had  been  healed,  perplexed  the 
council.  After  a  private  conference,  they  determined  to  try  the 
effect  of  severe  threatenings,  and  authoritatively  commanded  them 
to  desist  from  disseminating  their  obnoxious  opinions.  The  Apostles 
answered  by  an  appeal  to  a  higher  power' — "Whether  it  be  right 
in  the  sight  of  God,  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God, 
judge  ye.  For  we  cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen 
and  heard  (1)." 

A  remarkable  revolution  had  taken  place,  either  in  the  internal  saddnccfs 
politics  of  the  Sanhedrin,  or  in  their  prevailing  sentiments  towards  ant'^hrihe 
Christianity.  Up  to  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  Pharisees  were  his  chief  ^^,"|'„'' 
opponents ;  against  their  authority  he  seemed  chiefly  to  direct  his 
rebukes  5  and,  by  their  jealous  animosity,  he  was  watched,  crimi- 
nated, and  at  length  put  to  death.  Now  in  their  turn,  the  Sad- 
ducees  (2)  take  the  lead ;  either  because  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection struck  more  directly  at  the  root  of  their  system,  or,  other- 
wise, because  their  influence  had  gained  a  temporary  ascendancy 
in  the  great  council.  But  this  predominance  of  the  unpopular 
Sadducean  parly,  on  the  throne  of  the  High  Priest,  and  in  the 
council,  if  it  increased  their  danger  from  the  well-known  severity 
with  which  that  faction  administered  the  law  5  on  the  other  hand, 
it  powerfully  contributed  to  that  reaction  of  popular  favour,  which 
again  overawed  the  hostile  Sanhedrin  (3).  This  triumph  over  their 
adversaries^  this  resolute  determination  to  maintain  their  cause  at 
all  hazards  (sanctioned,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  manifest  approval 
of  the  Almighty)  5  the  rapid  increase  in  their  possessions,  which 
enabled  them  to  protect  all  the  poorer  classes  who  joined  their 
ranks;  the  awful  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  (4),  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  their  enemies  ventured  no  inquiry  ^  the 
miracles  of  a  gentler  and  more  beneficent  character,  which  they 
performed  in  public  5  the  concourse  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem  to  partake  in  their  powers  of  healing,  and  to  hoar  their 
doctrines-,  the  manifest  superiority,  in  short,  which  Christianity 
was  gaining  over  the  established  Judaism,  determined  the  Sanhe- 
drin, after  a  short  time,  to  make  another  effort  to  suppress  their 
growing  power.  The  Apostles  were  seized,  and  cast  ignominiously 
into  the  common  prison.  In  the  morning  they  were  sought  in  vain  : 
the  doors  were  found  closed,  but  the  prisoners  had  disappeared; 

(1)  Acts,  iy.  19,  20.  in  which  the  high  priesthood  was  vested,  being 

(2)  Acts,   iv.    1.    Annas   is   mentioned   as  the     father-in-law  to  Caiaphas.  The  rest  were  the  as- 
high  priest,  and  then  Caiaphas,   who  it  appears,     sessors  of  the  high  priest. 

from  the  Gospels,  and  from  Josephus  (Ant.xviii,  (3)  "  They  let   them  go,  finding  nothing  how 

2.  2.,  4.  3.},  was   not  deposed  till  a  later  period,  they  might  punish  tbem  because  of  the  people i 

rlie  interpretation   of  Krebs.   (Observatioiies  in  for  all   men  glorified  God   for   that   which    was 

N.  T.,  e  Josepho,  p.   177.),   appears   to   me    the  done."  Acts,  iv,  21. 

best.  Annas  was  the  second   high  priest,  or  dc-  (4)  Acts,  v. 
puty;  but  is  named  first,  as  the  head  of  the  family 
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and  the  dismayed  Sanhcdrin  received  intelligence  that  Ihey  had  taken 
up  their  customary  station  in  the  Temple.  Even  the  Roman  officer, 
despatched  to  secure  their  persons,  found  it  necessary  to  act  with 
caution  and  gentleness ;  for  the  multitude  were  ready  to  undertake 
their  defence,  even  against  the  armed  soldiery ;  and  stones  were 
always  at  hand  in  the  neighbourhood  or  precincts  of  the  Temple, 
Apostles  for  any  tumultuary  resistance.    The  Apostles,  however,  peaceably 
sanhe- "  obeycd  the  citation  of  the  Sanhedrin ;  but  the  language  of  Peter 
''""•    was  now  even  more  bold  and  resolute  than  before  :  he  openly 
proclaimed,  in  the  face  of  the  astonished  council,  the  cruciOed 
Jesus  to  be  the  Prince  and  the  Saviour,  and  asserted  the  inspira- 
tion of  himself  and  his  companions  by  Ihe  Spirit  of  God  (1). 

The  Sadducaic  faction  were  wrought  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
frenzy ;  they  were  eager  to  press  the  capital  charge.  Eut  the  Pha- 
risaic party  endeavoured,  not  without  success,  to  mitigate  the  sen- 
tence. The  perpetual  rivalry  of  the  two  sects,  and  the  general 
leniency  of  (he  Pharisaic  administration  of  the  law,  may  have 
concurred,  with  the  moderation  and  judgment  of  the  individual, 
to  induce  Gamaliel  to  interpose  the  weight  of  his  own  personal 
Gamaliel,  authorlty  and  that  of  his  party.  Gamaliel  does  not  appear,  himself, 
to  have  been  inclined  to  Christianity  :  he  was  most  likely  the  same 
who  is  distinguished  in  Jewish  tradition  as  president  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin, (though  the  High  Priest,  being  now  present,  would  take  the 
chief  place,)  and  as  the  master  under  whom  St.  Paul  had  studied 
the  Law.  The  speech  of  Gamaliel,  with  singular  address,  con- 
founded the  new  sect  with  those  of  two  adventurers,  Judas  Ihe 
Galilean,  and  Theudas,  whose  insurrections  had  excited  great 
expectation,  but  gradually  died  away.  With  these,  affairs  were  left 
to  fake  their  course ;  against  their  pretensions  God  had  decided 
by  their  failure  :  leave,  then,  to  the  same  unerring  Judge  the  pre- 
sent decision. 

To  this  temporising  policy  the  majority  of  the  council  assented ; 
part  probably  considering,  that  either  the  sect  would,  after  all, 
die  away,  without  establishing  any  permanent  influence,  or,  like 
some  of  those  parties  mentioned  by  Gamaliel,  run  into  wild  excess, 
and  so  provoke  the  Roman  government  to  suppress  them  by  force  5 
others  from  mere  parly  spirit,  to  counteract  the  power  of  the  op- 
posite faction  •,  some  from  more  humane  principles  and  kindlier 
motives ;  others  from  perplexity ;  some,  perhaps,  from  awe,  which, 
though  it  had  not  yet  led  to  belief,  had  led  to  hesitation ;  some 
from  sincere  piety;  as,  in  fact,  expecting  that  an  event  of  such 
importance  would  be  decided  by  some  manifest  interposition,  or 
overruling  influence  at  least,  of  the  Almighty.  The  majority  were 
anxious,  from  these  difl'erent  motives,  to  escape  the  perilous  re- 

(j)  Acts,  V.  32. 
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sponsibilily  of  decision.  The  less  violent  course  was  (herefore  fol- 
lowed ;  after  the  apostles  had  suffered  the  milder  punishment  of 
scourging  ^  a  punishment  indicted  with  great  frequency  among 
the  Jews,  yet  ignominious  to  the  sufferer;  the  persecution,  for 
the  present,  ceased  :  the  Apostles  again  appeared  in  public; 
they  attended  in  the  Temple  -,  but  how  long  this  period  of 
security  lasted,  from  the  uncertain  chronology  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian history  (1),  it  is  impossible  to  decide.  Yet,  as  the  jealousies 
which  appear  to  have  arisen  in  the  infant  community,  would 
require  some  lime  to  mature  and  grow  to  head,  we  should  in- 
terpose two  or  three  years  between  this  collision  with  the  autho- 
rities and  the  next  which  first  embrued  the  soil  of  Jerusalem  with 
the  blood  of  a  Christian  martyr.  Nor  would  the  peaceful  policy 
adopted  through  the  authority  of  Gamaliel  have  had  a  fair  trial  in 
a  shorter  period  of  time ;  it  would  scarcely  have  been  overborne  at 
once  and  immediately  by  the  more  violent  party. 

The  first  converts  to  Christianity  were  Jews  (2),  but  of  two  dis- 
tinct classes: — 1,  the  natives  of  Palestine,  who  spoke  the  Syrian 
dialect,  and  among  whom  perhaps  were  included  the  Jews  from 
the  East;  2,  the  Western  Jews,  who  having  been  settled  in  the 
different  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  generally  spoke  Greek. 
This  class  may  likewise  have  comprehended  proselytes  to  Judaism. 
Jealousies  arose  between  these  two  parties.  The  Greeks  complained 
that  the  distribution  of  the  general  charitable  fund  was  conducted 
with  partiality,  that  their  "  widows  were  neglected."  The  dispute 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  order  in  the  community.  The 
Apostles  withdrew  from  the  laborious,  it  might  be  the  invidious,  institution 
office ;  and  seven  disciples,  from  whose  names  we  may  conjecture  cons! 
that  they  were  chosen  from  the  Grecian  party,  were  invested  by  a 
solemn  ceremony,  the  imposition  of  hands,  as  deacons  or  ministers, 
with  the  superintendence  of  the  general  funds. 

It  was  in  the  synagogues  of  the  foreign,  the  African  and  Asiatic  *.c.34. 
Jews,  that  the  success  of  Stephen,  one  of  these  deacons,  excited 
the  most  violent  hostihty.    The  indignant  people  found  that  not 
even  the  priesthood  was  a  security  against  this  spreading  apos- 

(l)  There  is  no  certain  date  in  the  Acts  of  the  the  conversion,  with  Pearson  and  many  modern 

Apostles,  except  that  of  the  dealh  of  Herod,  A.L).  writers  ?  or  from  the  first  visit  of  St.  Paul  to  Je- 

44.,    even    if  that   is   certain.   Nothing   can  be  rusalam,  with  others?  All  is  doubtful,  contested, 

more  easy  thajj  to  array  afjaiiist  each  other  the  conjectural.  The  only  plan,  therefore,  is  to  adopt, 

names  of  the  most  learned  autliorities,  who  from  and  uniformly  adhere  to,  some  one  system.   In 

the  earliest  days  have  laboured  to  build  a  dura-  fact  the  cardinal  point  of  the  whole  calculaliou, 

ble  edifice  out  of  the  insufficient  materials   in  the  year  of  our  Saviour's  death,  beii.g  as  unccr- 

Iheir  power.  Perhaps  from  Jerom  to  Dr.  Burton  tain  as  the  rest,  we  shall   state,   that  we  assume 

and  Mr.   Gieswell,  no    two  systems   agree.  The  that  to  have  been  A.  D.  31.   I'rom  thence  we  shall 

passage  in  St.   Paul,  Gal.  ii.  » .,  which  might  be  proceed  to  affix  our  dates  according  to  our  own 

expected  to  throw  light  on  this  difficult  subject,  view,  without  involving  our  readers  in  the  incx- 

iiivolves  it  in  still  greater  intricacy.   In  the  first  tricable   labyrinth  to   which  we  are   convinced 

place,  the  reading,    fourteen  years,   as   Grotius  that  there    is  no   certain  or  satisfactory  clue.   If 

and  many  others  have  shown,   not  witlioul  MS.  we  notice  any  arguments,  they  will  be  chiefly  of 

.lulhority,  is  by  no  means  certain.  Theu,  from  an  historical  nature, 
whence  is  this   period  to   be  calculated  ? — from  (2)  Acts,  vi. 

I.  14 
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tasy  :  many  of  that  order  enrolled  themselves  among  the  disciples 
of  Christ  (1).  Whether  the  execution  of  this  first  martyr  to  Chris- 
tianity was  a  legal  or  tumultuary  proceeding, — whether  it  was  a 
solemn  act  of  the  Sanhedrin,  the  supreme  judicial  as  well  as  civil 
tribunal  of  the  nation,  or  an  outbreak  of  popular  indignation  and 
resentment,^ — the  preliminary  steps  at  least,  appear  to  have  been 
conducted  with  regularity.  He  was  formally  arraigned  before  the 
Sanhedrin,  of  bUisphemy,  as  asserting  the  future  destruction  of  the 
Templft;  and  the  abrogation  of  the  Law.  This  accusation,  although 
the  witnesses  are  said  to  have  been  false  and  suborned,  seems  to 
intimate,  that  in  those  Hellenistic  congregations  Christianity  had 
already  assumed  a  bolder  and  more  independent  tone  5  that  it  had 
thrown  nside  some  of  the  peculiar  characler  which  adhered  to  it  in 
the  other  communities  •,  that  it  already  aspired  to  be  an  universal, 
not  a  national  religion  ;  and  one  destined  to  survive  the  local  wor- 
ship in  Jerusalem,  and  !he  abolition  of  the  Mosaic  institutes  (2). 
Whether  inflamed  by  these  popular  topics  of  accusation,  which 
struck  at  the  vital  principle  of  their  religious  influence,  or  again 
taking  alarm  at  the  progress  of  Christianity,  the  Pharisaic  parly, 
which  we  found  after  the  resurrection  had  lost  their  supremacy 
in  the  council,  appear,  from  the  active  concurrence  of  Saul,  and 
from  the  re-awakened  hostility  of  the  multitude,  over  whom  theSad- 
ducees  had  no  commanding  influence,  to  have  reunited  themselves 
to  the  more  violent  enemies  of  the  faith.  The  defence  of  Stephen 
recapitulated  in  bold  language  the  chief  points  of  the  national 
history,  the  privileges  and  the  crimes  of  the  race  of  Israel,  which 
gradually  led  to  this  final  consummation  of  their  impiety  and  guilt, 
the  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  the  murder  of  the  Just  One.  It  is 
evidently  incomplete  ^  it  was  interrupted  by  the  fury  of  his  oppo- 
nents, who  look  fire  at  his  arraigning  Ihem,  not  merely  of  the  death 
of  Jesus,  but  of  this  perpetual  violation  of  the  Law ;  '•'  who  have 
received  the  law  by  the  disposition  of  angels,  and  have  not  kept 
it  (3)."  This  charge  struck  directly  at  the  Pharisaic  parly  •,  the 
populace  ever  under  their  control,  either  abandoned  the  Christians 
to  their  fate,  or  joined  in  the  hasty  and  ruthless  vengeance.  The 
murmurs,  the  gestures  of  the  indignant  Sanhedrin,  and  of  others, 
perhaps,  who  witnessed  the  trial,  betrayed  their  impatience  and 
indignation  :  they  gnashed  their  teeth ;  and  Stephen  breaking  ofl", 
or  unable  to  pursue  his  continuous  discourse,  in  a  kind  of  prophetic 
ecslasy  declared  that  at  that  instant  he  beheld  the  Son  of  Man  stand- 
ing at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Whether  legal  or  tumultuary,  Ihe 
execution  of  Stephen  was  conducted  with  so  much  allenlion  to  form, 

(l)  Acts,  vi.  7.  I'.  41.;  a  work  which  I  had  not  the  advantage  of 

^2;  Stephen  has  been  called  by  some   modern  consulting,  when  this  part  of  the  present  volume 

writersthe  forerunner  of  St.  Paul.  SceNeander;  was  written. 

Geschichlederrflanzuugderthrlstlichen  Kiiche,  (3)  Acts,  vii.  53. 
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that  he  was  first  carried  beyond  the  walls  of  Ihc  city  (1)  ^  the  wit-  neati.  .,r 

Iho    |)rfit< 
inartjT. 


nesses,  whose  ofiice  it  was  to  cast  the  first  stone  (2),  put  off  their  '*'"  '"^"'' 


clothes,  and  perhaps  observed  (he  other  forms  peculiar  to  this  mode 
of  execution.  He  died  as  a  true  follower  of  Jesus,  praying  the  divine 
mercy  upon  his  barbarous  persecutors  5  but  neither  the  sight  of 
his  sufferings,  nor  the  beauty  of  his  dying  words,  allayed  the  ex- 
citement which  had  now  united  the  conflicting  parties  of  the  Jews 
in  their  common  league  against  Christianity.  Yet  the  more  profes- 
sion of  Christianity  did  not  necessarily  involve  any  capital  charge  ; 
or  if  it  did,  the  Jews  wanted  power  to  carry  the  sentence  of  death 
into  execution  on  a  general  scale  (3).  Though  then  they  had  either 
deliberately  ventured,  or  yielded  to  a  violent  impulse  of  fury,  on 
this  occasion,  their  vengeance  in  other  cases  was  confined  to  those 
subordinate  punishments  which  were  left  under  their  jurisdiction  ; 
— imprisonment;  public  scourging  in  the  synagogue;  and  thai 
which,  of  course,  began  to  lose  its  terrors  as  soon  as  the  Christians 
formed  separate  and  independent  communities,  the  once  awful  Ex- 
communication. 

The  martyrdom  of  Stephen  led  to  the  most  important  results, 
not  merely  as  first  revealing  that  great  lesson  which  mankind  has 
been  so  slow  to  learn,  that  religious  persecution  which  slops  short 
of  extermination,  always  advances  the  cause  which  it  endeavours 
to  repress.  It  showed  that  Christian  faith  was  stronger  than  death, 
the  last  resort  of  human  cruelty.  Thenceforth  its  triumph  was 
secure.  P'or  every  death,  courageously,  calmly,  cheerfully  endured, 
where  it  appalled  one  dastard  into  apostasy,  made,  or  prepared  the 
minds  of  a  hundred  proselytes.  To  the  Jew,  ready  liimself  to  lay 
down  his  life  in  defence  of  his  Temple,  this  self-dcvolion,  though 
an  undeniable  test  of  sincerity  in  the  belief  of  facts  of  recent  occur- 
rence, was  less  extraordinary ;  to  the  heathen  it  showed  a  deter- 
mined assurance  of  immortality,  not  less  new,  as  an  active  and 
generally  principle,  than  attractive  and  ennobling. 

The  more  immediate  consequences  of  the  persecution  were  no 
less  favourable  to  the  progress  of  Christianity.  The  Christians  were 
driven  out  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  Apostles  alone  remained  firm  at 
their  posts.  Scattered  through  the  whole  region,  if  not  beyond  the 
precincts  of  Palestine,  they  bore  with  them  the  seed  of  the  religion. 
The  most  important  progress  was  made  in  Samaria:  but  the  extent 
of  their  success  in  this  region,  and  the  opposition  they  encountered 

(1)  In  one  instance,  it  may  be  remembered,  A.  D.  36,  visited  Jerusalem  A.  D.  37,  was  receiv- 
the  multitude  was  so  excited  as  to  attempt  to  ed  with  great  honours,  and  seems  to  have  treat- 
stone  our  Saviour  within  the  precincts  of  the  ed  the  .Jewish  authorities  with  the  utmost  res- 
Teraple.  pect.  On  these  groundshe  places  this  persecution 
C2)  Deut.  xvii.  7.  as  late  as  the  year  37.  Yet  the  government  of 
(3)  Michaelis,  followed  by  Eichhorn,  has  ar-  I'llate  appears  to  have  been  capriciously,  rather 
gued,  with  considerable  plausibility,  that  these  than  systematically  severe.  The  immediate  occa - 
violent  measures  would  scarcely  have  been  ven-  sionofhis  recall,  was  his  tyrannical  conduct  to 
tured  by  the  Jews  under  the  rigorous  adminis-  the  Samaritans.  It  may  have  been  his  policy, 
tr:,tion  of  Pilate.  Vitellius,  on  the  other  hand,  while  his  administration  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
bj'  whom  Pilate  was  sent  in  disgrace  to  Rome,  to  court  tbt»  ruling  authorities  of  the  Jews. 


Tars,, 
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among  Ihis  peoplo,  deeply  linged  with  Oriental  opinion,  will  be 
related  in  another  part  of  this  work.  Philip,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive of  the  deacons,  made  another  convert  of  rank  and  importance, 
an  o{ricer(l)  who  held  the  highest  station  and  influence  with  Can- 
dace,  the  queen  of  (he  Ethiopians.  The  name  of  Candace(2)  was 
the  hereditary  appellation  of  the  queens  of  Meroe,  as  Pharaoh  of 
the  older,  and  Ptolemy  of  the  later  Egyptian  kings.  The  Jews  had 
spread  in  great  numbers  to  that  region  ^  and  the  return  of  a  person 
of  such  influence,  a  declared  convert  to  the  new  religion,  can 
scarcely  have  been  without  consequences,  of  which,  unhappily,  we 
have  no  record. 
Paul  of  But  far  the  most  important  result  of  the  death  of  Stephen,  was 
its  connection  with  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul.  To  propagate  Chris- 
tianity in  the  enlightened  West,  where  its  most  extensive,  at  least, 
most  permanent,  conquests  were  to  be  made  5  to  emancipate  it  fron» 
the  trammels  of  Judaism  •,  a  man  was  wanting  of  larger  and  more 
comprehensive  views,  of  higher  education,  and  more  liberal  accom- 
plishments. Such  an  instrument  for  its  momentous  scheme  of  be- 
nevolence to  the  human  race.  Divine  Providence  found  in  Saul  of 
Tarsus.  Born  in  the  Grecian  and  commercial  town  of  Tarsus, 
where  he  had  acquired  no  inconsiderable  acquaintance  with  Gre- 
cian letters  and  philosophy  ;  but  brought  up  in  tiie  most  celebrated 
school  of  Pharisaic  learning,  that  of  Gamaliel,  for  which  purpose 
he  had  probably  resided  long  in  Jerusalem ;  having  inherited,  pro- 
bably from  the  domiciliation  of  his  family  in  Tarsus  (3),  the  valuable 
privilege  of  Roman  citizenship;  yet  with  his  Judaism  in  no  degree 
weakened  by  his  Grecian  culture,  —  Saul  stood  as  it  were  on  the 
confines  of  both  regions,  qualified  beyond  all  men  to  develop  a 
system  which  should  unite  Jew  and  Gentile  under  one  more  har- 
monious and  comprehensive  faith.  The  zeal  with  which  Saul  urged 
on  the  subsequent  persecution,  showed  that  the  death  of  Stephen 
had  made,  as  might  have  been  expected,  no  influential  impression 
upon  a  mind  so  capable,  unless  blinded  by  zeal,  of  appreciating  its 
moral  sublimity.  The  commission  from  the  Sanhedrin,  to  bring  in 
safe  custody  to  Jerusalem  such  of  the  Jews  of  Damascus  as  had  em- 
braced Christianity,  implies  their  unabated  reliance  on  his  fidelity. 
The  national  confidence  which  invested  him  in  this  important 
olTice,  the  unhesitating  readiness  with  which  he  appears  lo  have 
assumed  it,  in  a  man  of  his  apparently  severe  integrity,  and  un- 
shaken sense  of  duty,  imply,  in  all  ordinary  human  estimation, 

(1)  The  word  "Eunuch"  may  be  here  used  in  (3)  Coin])arc  Slrabo's  account  of  Tarsus.  The 
its  primary  sense  (cubicularius),  without  any  al-  natives  of  this  city  were  remarkably  addicted  to 
lusion  to  its  later  meaning;  as,  according  to  the  philosophical  studies;  but  in  general  travelled 
strict  riles  of  the  law,  a  Jewish  eunuch  was  and  settled  in  foreign  countries  :  Oud'  uOtoi 
disqualified  from  appearing  at  the  public  assem-  ouTOi    /j.ivavcrtv    OLVTiSt,    O-Kha.     Kcti   Ti- 

,^<v  r       •  ,>      1  J       „..„  Xsio^VTai     iXiTnttoS'v'Tfc.    nxl   TiKitaiSiV- 

(2)  Rcgnare  foeminam  Caudaccn,  quod  nornen  /  "^       ,  .     ,  , 
multisjamannisadre5.,inastrknsiit.  PIin.vi.29.  TiC^sv/Tfl/oucr.v      XcTsft)?,     >ta.TipX''V'V'ii 
Conf.  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  1175.  Dio.  Cass,  liv.  J"  ihiyoi.  —  Strabo,  lib.  xiv.  p.  673. 
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that  he  bad  in  no  degree  relaxed  from  that  zeal  which  induced  him 
lo  witness  the  execution  of  Stephen,  if  not  with  stern  salisfaciion, 
yet  without  commiseration.  Even  then,  if  the  mind  of  Paul  was  in 
any  degree  prepared,  by  the  noble  manner  in  which  Stephen  had 
endured  death,  to  yield  lo  the  miraculous  interposition  which  oc- 
curred on  the  road  to  Damascus,  nothing  less  than  some  occurrence 
of  the  most  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  character  could  have 
arrested  so  suddenly,  and  diverted  so  completely  from  its  settled 
purpose,  a  mind  of  so  much  strength,  and  however  of  vivid  imagi- 
nation, to  all  appearance  very  superior  lo  popular  superstition. 
Saul  set  forth  from  Jerusalem,  according  lo  the  narrative  of  the 
Acts,  with  his  mind  wrought  up  lo  the  most  violent  animosity  against 
these  apostates  from  the  failh  of  their  ancestors  {1\    He  set  forth, 
thus  manifestly  inveterate  in  his  prejudices,  unshaken  in  his  ar- 
dent attachment  to  the  religion  of  Moses,  the  immutability  and 
perpetuity  of  which  he  considered  it  treasonable  and  impious  lo 
question,  with  an  austere  and  indignant  sense  of  duty,  fully  autho- 
rised by  the  direct  testimony  of  the  Law,  to  exterminate  all  rene- 
gades from  the  severest  Judaism.  The  ruling  Jews  must  have  heard 
with  the  utmost  amazement,  that  the  persecuting  zealot  who  had 
voluntarily  demanded  the  commission  of  the  High  Priest  to  repress 
the  growing  sect  of  the  Christians,  had  arrived  at  Damascus,  blinded 
for  a  time,  humbled,  and  that  his  first  step  had  been  openly  to  join 
himself  to  that  party  which  he  had  threatened  to  exterminate. 

The  Christians,  far  from  welcoming  so  distinguished  a  proselyte, 
looked  on  him  at  first  with  natural  mistrust  and  suspicion.  And 
although  at  Damascus  this  jealousy  was  speedily  allayed  by  the  in- 
lerposilion  of  Ananias,  a  leading  Christian,  to  whom  his  conversion 
had  been  revealed  by  a  vision,  at  Jerusalem  his  former  hostile  vio- 
lence had  made  so  deep  an  impression,  that,  three  years  after  his 
conversion,  even  the  Apostles  stood  aloof,  and  with  reluctance  ad- 
milted  a  proselyte  of  such  importance,  yet  whose  conversion  to  them 
still  appeared  so  highly  improbable. 

No  event  in  Christian  history,  from  this  improbability,  as  well 
as  ils  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  religion,  would  so  demand, 
if  the  expression  may  be  used,  the  divine  intervention  as  the  con- 
version of  St.  Paul.  Paul  was  essentially  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  scheme.  Neither  the  self-suggested  workings 
of  the  imagination,  even  if  coincident  with  some  extraordinary  but 
fortuilous  atmospheric  phenomena ;  nor  any  worldly  notion  of 
aggrandisement,  as  the  head  of  a  new  and  powerful  sect ;  nor  that 
more  noble  ambition,  which  might  anticipate  the  moral  and  social 
blessings  of  Christianity,  and,  once  conceived,  would  strike  reso- 
lutely into  the  scheme  for  their  advancement, — furnish  even  a  plau  - 

(I)   "  Breathing  thieatciiings  and  slaughter,  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord."  Acts  i.\.  L— 22. 
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sible  theory  for  llie  total  change  of  such  a  man,  at  such  a  time,  and 
under  such  circumstances.  The  minute  investigation  of  this  mucli 
agitated  question  could  scarcely  be  in  its  place  in  the  present  work. 
But  to  doubt,  in  whatever  manner  it  took  place,  the  divine  mission 
of  Paul,  would  be  to  discard  all  providential  interposition  in  the 
design  and  propagation  of  Christianity. 

Unquestionably  it  is  remarkable  how  little  encouragement  Paul 
seems  at  first  to  have  received  from  the  party,  to  join  which  he  had 
sacrificed  all  his  popularity  with  his  countrymen,  the  favour  of  the 
supreme  magistracy,  and  a  charge,  if  of  severe  and  cruel,  yet  of  an 
important  character;  all,  indeed,  which  hitherto  appeared  the  ruling 
objects  of  his  hfe.  Instead  of  assuming  at  once,  as  his  abilities  and 
character  might  seem  to  command,  a  distinguished  place  in  the  new 
community  into  which  he  had  been  received ;  instead  of  being 
hailed,  as  renegades  from  the  opposite  faction  usually  are,  by  a 
weak  and  persecuted  party,  his  early  course  is  lost  in  obscurity. 
He  passes  several  years  in  exile,  as  it  were,  from  both  parlies;  he 
emerges  by  slow  degrees  into  eminence,  and  hardly  wins  his  way 
into  the  reluctant  confidence  of  the  Christians  ;  who,  however  they 
might  at  first  be  startled  by  the  improbability  of  the  fact,  yet  felt 
such  reliance  in  the  power  of  their  Lord  and  Redeemer,  as  scarcely 
we  should  have  conceived  to  be  affected  by  lasting  wonder  at  the 
conversion  of  any  unbeliever. 

Part  of  the  three  years  which  elapsed  between  the  conversion  of 
Paul  and  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  were  passed  in  Arabia  (1).  The 
cause  of  this  retirement  into  a  foreign  region,  and  Ihe  part  of  the 
extensive  country,  which  was  then  called  Arabia,  in  which  lie  re- 
sided, are  altogether  unknown.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  he  may 
have  sought  refuge  from  the  Jews  of  Damascus,  or  employed  him- 
self in  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  who  were  scattered  in  great  num- 
bers in  every  part  of  Arabia.  The  frontiers  of  the  Arabian  king 
Arabia,  bordcrcd  closely  on  the  territory  of  Damascus,  and  Paul  may  have 
retired  but  a  short  distance  from  that  city.  During  (his  interval, 
Aretas,  whose  hostile  intentions  against  Herod,  the  tetrarch  of  Gali- 
lee, Yitellius,  the  prefect  of  Syria,  had  made  preparations  to  re- 
press, had  the  boldness  to  invade  the  Syrian  prefecture,  and  to  sieze 
the  important  city  of  Damascus.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  this  act 
of  aggression  to  have  been  hazarded  unless  at  some  period  of  public 
confusion,  such  as  took  place  at  the  death  of  Tiberius.  According 
to  Josephus,  Viteliius,  who  had  collected  a  great  force  to  invest 
Petra,  the  capital  of  the  Arabian  king,  on  the  first  tidings  of  that 
event,  instantly  suspended  his  operaiions,  and  withdrew  his  troops 
into  their  winter  quarters.  At  all  events,  at  Ihe  close  of  these  three 

(1)  The  time  of  Si.  P.-iul's  residence  in  Arabia  ing.  The  oxprission  in  the  lipist.  tii  iheGaUtians. 
is  generally  .nssunied  to  have  been  one  whole  (i.  17,  18.)  .ii^prars  to  luc  by  no  means  to  re. 
year,  and  part  of  iho  precedini;  and  ihe  follow      (jnirc  this  arrangcmEnt. 


Paul  in 
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years  Damascus  was  in  the  power  of  Aretas.  The  Jews,  who  pro- 
bably were  under  the  authority  of  an  elhnarch  of  their  own  people, 
obtained  sullicient  influence  with  the  Arabian  governor  to  carry 
into  effect  their  designs  against  the  Hfe  of  Paul  (1).  His  sudden 
apostasy  from  their  cause,  his  extraordinary  powers,  his  ardent 
zeal,  his  unexampled  success,  had  wrought  their  animosity  to  this 
deadly  height ;  and  Paul  was  with  difficulty  withdrawn  from  their 
fury  by  being  let  down  from  the  walls  in  a  basket,  the  gates  being 
carefully  guarded  by  the  command  of  the  Arabian  governor. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  first  converts  was  liarnabas, 
a  nalive  of  Cyprus,  who  had  contributed  largely  from  his  posses- 
sions in  that  island  to  the  common  fund  ;  and  whose  commanding 
character  and  abilities  gave  him  great  influence.  When  Paul,  after 
his  escape  from  Damascus,  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  so  imperfect  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  correspondence  between  the  more  remote 
members  of  the  Christian  community,  (possibly  from  Damascus  and 
its  neighbourhood  having  been  the  seat  of  war,  or  because  Paul 
had  past  considerable  part  of  the  three  years  in  almost  total  seclu- 
sion), at  all  events,  such  was  the  obscurity  of  the  whole  transaction, 
tliat  no  certain  intelligence  of  so  extraordinary  an  event  as  his  con- 
version had  reached  the  apostohc  body,  or  rather  Peter  and  James, 
the  only  Apostles  then  resident  in  Jerusalem  (2).  Barnabas  alone 
espoused  his  cause,  removed  the  timid  suspicions  of  the  Apostles, 
and  Paul  was  admitted  into  (he  reluctant  Christian  community.  As 
peculiarly  skilled  in  the  Greek  language,  his  exertions  to  advance 
Christianity  were  particularly  addressed  to  those  of  the  Jews  to 
whom  Greek  was  vernacular.  But  a  new  conspiracy  again  endan- 
gering his  life,  he  was  carried  away  by  the  care  of  his  friends  to 
Cffisarea,  and  thence  proceeded  to  his  native  city  of  Tarsus  (3). 

About  this  time  a  more  urgent  and  immediate  danger  than  the  Perscr... 
progress  of  Christianity  occupied  the  mind  of  the  Jewish  people. ' j"„°V'-' 
The  very  existence  of  (heir  rehgion  was  threatened,  for  the  frantic  caiTgub. 
Caligula  had  issued  orders  to  place  his  statue  in  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem.   The  historian  of  the  Jews  must  relate  (he  ncgoiiations,  the 
petitions,  the  artful  and  humane  delays  interposed  by  the  prefect 
Petronius,  and  all  the  incidents  which  show  how  deeply  and  univer- 
sally the  nation  was  absorbed  by  this  appalling  subject(4).  It  caused, 
no  doubt,  as  it  were  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Christians  5  and  the 
temporary  peace  enjoyed  by  the  churches  is  attributed,  with  great 
probability,  rather  lo  (he  fears  of  (he  Jews  for  (heir  own  religious 
independence,  than  lo  the  relaxation  of  their  hostility  against  the 
Cliristians  (5). 

vO  Acts,  ix.23.  (4)  Joseph.,  Ant.  xviii.  8   Histnir  of  the  Jews, 

(•2)  Acts,  ix.  20.  ii.  178.  188. 

(3)  Acts,  ix.  30.  (5)  Hcnsoii  (Hist,  of  first  planting  of  Christian- 

ily)  ami  I.anhier  faJie  this  \  icw.        ^ 
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AD.  This  peace  was  undisturbed  for  about  three  years  (t).  The 
^^'**'  Apostles  pursued  their  otrice  of  disseminating  the  Gospel  in  every 
part  of  Judsea,  until  Herod  Agrippa  look  possession  of  the  heredi- 
tary dominions,  which  had  been  partly  granted  by  the  favour  of 
Caligula^  and  were  secured  by  the  gratitude  of  Claudius.  Herod 
Agrippa  affected  the  splendour  of  his  grandfather,  the  first  Herod ; 
but,  unlike  him,  he  attempted  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  subjects 
by  the  strictest  profession  of  Judaism  (2).  His  power  appears  to 
have  been  as  despotic  as  that  of  his  ancestor^  and,  at  the  instigation, 
no  doubt,  of  the  leading  Jews,  he  determined  to  take  vigorous  mea- 

Death^of  sures  for  the  suppression  of  Christianity.  James,  the  brother  of 
St.  John,  was  the  first  victim.  He  appears  to  have  been  summarily 
put  to  death  by  the  military  mandate  of  the  king,  without  any  pro- 
cess of  the  Jewish  law  (3).  The  Jews  rejoiced,  no  doubt,  that  the 
uncontrolled  power  of  life  and  death  was  again  restored  to  one  who 
assumed  'the  character  of  a  national  king.  They  were  no  longer 
restrained  by  the  caprice,  the  justice,  or  the  humanity  of  a  Roman 
prefect,  who  might  treat  their  intolerance  with  contempt  or  displea- 
sure ;  and  they  were  encouraged  in  the  hope,  that  at  the  same  great 
Festival,  during  which  some  years  before  they  had  extorted  the 
death  of  Jesus  from  the  reluctant  Pilate,  their  new  king  would 
more  readily  lend  himself  to  their  revenge  against  his  most  active 
and  powerful  follower.  Peter  was  cast  into  prison,  perhaps  with 
the  intention  of  putting  him  to  death  before  the  deparl-ure  of  Herod 
from  the  capital.  He  was  delivered  from  his  bondage  by  superna- 
tural intervention  (4).  If  the  author  of  the  Acts  has  preserved  the 
order  of  lime,  two  other  of  the  most  important  adherents  of  Chris- 
tianity ran  considerable  danger.  The  famine,  predicted  by  Agabus 
at  Antioch,  commenced  in  Judaea,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Claudius, 

i.vi.u.  the  last  of  Herod  Agrippa.  If,  then,  Barnabas  and  Paul  proceeded 
to  Jerusalem  on  their  charitable  mission  to  bear  the  contributions 
of  the  Christians  in  Antioch  to  their  poorer  brethren  in  Judaea  (5), 
Ihey  must  have  arrived  there  during  the  height  of  Ihe  persecution. 
Either  they  remained  in  concealment,  or  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  the  escape  of  Peter  from  prison  so  confounded  the 
king  and  his  advisers,  notwithstanding  their  attempt  to  prove  the 
connivance  of  the  guards,  to  which  the  lives  of  the  miserable  men 
were  sacrificed,  Ihalfora  time,  the  violence  of  Ihe  persecution  was 
suspended,  and  those  who  would  inevitably  have  been  its  next  vic- 
tims, obtained,  as  it  were,  a  temporary  respite. 

Deaihof       The  death  of  Herod,  during  the  same  year,  delivered  the  Chris- 

jinrod.    ijgjjg  fj.Qjjj  jjjgjj.  determined  enemy.    In  its  terrific  and  repulsive 

(l)Acls,  ix.  31.  From   39  to  41,  the  year  of  nary  mode  of  execution  for  that  offence.  James 

Caligula's  death.  was  cut  off  by  the  sword. 

(2)  Hist,  of  Jews,  ii.  192.  196-  (4,^  Acts,  xii.  1—23. 

(3)  Blasphemy  was  the  only   crime  of   which  (5)  .'Vets,  xi.  30. 
he  could  W  accused,  and  stoning  was  the  ordi- 
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circumstances  they  could  not  but  behold  the  hand  of  their  pro- 
tecting God.-  In  this  respect  alone  differ  the  Jewish  and  the  Chris- 
tian historian,  Josephus  and  the  writer  of  the  Acts.  In  the  appaUing 
suddenness  of  his  seizure,  in  the  midst  of  his  splciidour  and  the 
impious  adulations  of  his  court,  and  in  the  loathsome  nature  of  the 
disease,  their  accounts  fully  coincide. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CHRISTIANITY    AND    JUDAISM. 


Christianity  had  now  made  rapid  and   extensive  progress  Progress 


throughout  the  Jewish  world.  The  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus ; 
the  rise  of  a  new  religious  community,  which  proclaimed  the  Son 
of  Mary  to  be  the  Messiah,  taking  place  on  a  scene  so  public  as  the 
metropolis,  and  at  the  period  of  the  general  concourse  of  the  nation, 
must  have  been  rumoured,  more  or  less  obscurely,  in  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  eastward  as  far  as  the 
extreme  settlements  of  the  Jews.  If  the  religion  may  not  have  been 
actually  embraced  by  any  of  those  pilgrims  from  the  more  distant 
provinces,  who  happened  to  be  present  during  the  great  festivals, 
yet  its  seeds  may  have  been  already  widely  scattered.  The  dispersion 
of  the  community  during  the  persecution  after  the  death  of  Ste- 
phen, carried  many  zealous  and  ardent  converts  into  fhe  adjacent 
regions  of  Syria  and  the  island  of  Cyprus.  It  had  obtained  a  perma- 
nent establishment  at  Antioch,  where  the  community  first  received 
the  distinctive  appellation  of  Christians. 

Christianity  however,  as  yet,  was  but  an  expanded  Judaism;  it 
was  preached  by  Jews ;  it  was  addressed  to  .Tews.  It  was  limited, 
national,  exclusive.  The  race  of  Israel  gradually  recognising  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  promised  Messiah ;  superinducing,  as  it  were, 
the  exquisite  purity  of  Evangelic  morality  upon  the  strict  perform- 
ance of  the  moral  law;  redeemed  from  the  sins  of  their  fathers  and 
from  their  own  by  Christ ;  assured  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal 
life-,  the  children  of  Abraham  were  still  to  stand  alone  and  separate 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  sole  possessors  of  the  divine  favour,  sole 
inheritors  ofGod's  everlasting  promises.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  still  looked  for  the  speedy,  if  not  the  immediate,  consumma- 
tion of  all  things;  the  Messiah  had  as  yet  performed  but  part  of  his 
office;  he  was  to  come  again,  at  no  distant  period,  to  accomplish 
all  which  was  wanting  to  the  established  belief  in  his  mission.  His 
visible,  his  worldly  kingdom  was  to  commence;  he  had  passec^  his 
ordeal  of  trial,  of  suffering,  aiKl  of  sacrifice ;  the  same  age,  and  the 


of  Chris- 
tianity. 
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same  people  were  to  behold  liim  in  his  triumph,  in  his  glory,  and 
even,  some  self-deemed  and  scl!-namcd  Christians  would  not  he- 
sitate to  aver,  in  his  revenge.    At  the  head  of  his  elect  of  Israel, 
he  was  to  assume  his  dominion  5  and  if  his  dominion  was  to  be 
founded  upon  a  still  more  rigid  principle  of  exclusion  than  that  of 
one  favoured  race,  it  entered  not  into  the  most  remote  expectation, 
that  it  could  be  formed  on  a  wider  plan,  unless,  perhaps,  in  favour 
of  the  few  who  should  previously  have  acknowledged  the  divine 
legislation  of  Moses,  and  sued  for  and  obtained  admission  among 
the  hereditary  descendants  of  Abraliam.    Nothing  is  more  remark- 
able than  to  see  the  horizon  of  the  Apostles  gradually  receding,  and 
lnia'r"e'  '"^'^^^^  ^^  rcstlng  ou  tho  borders  of  the  Holy  Land,  comprehending 
ment'of  at  length  the  whole  world :  barrier  after  barrier  falling  down  before 
on^r  the  superior  wisdom  which  was  infused  into  their  minds  5  first  the 
Apostles,  proselytes  of  the  gale,  the  foreign  conformists  to  Judaism,  and  ere 
long  the  Gentiles  themselves  admitted  within  the  pale  ;  until  Chris- 
tianity stood  forth,  demanded  the  homage,  and  promised  its  re- 
wards to  the  faith  of  the  whole  human  race;  proclaimed  itself  in 
language  which  the  world  had  as  yet  never  heard,  the  one,  true, 
universal  religion. 
(i.iistia-       As  an  universal  religion,  aspiring  to  the  complete  moral  con- 

iiity,  an  cj  /  i  ^^  i 

universal  qucst  of  thc  world,  Christianity  had  to  encounter  three  antagonists, 
rtiigion.  ju(]^^ig,^^  Paganism,  and  Orienialism.  It  is  our  design  successively 
to  exhibit  the  conflict  with  these  opposing  forces,  its  final  triumph 
not  wilhquLdetriment  to  its  own  native  purity  aii(l its  divine  sim- 
plicity, from  the  interworking  of  the  yet  unsubdued  elements  of~the 
former  systems  into  the  Christian  mind ;  until  each,  at  successive 
periods,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  formed  a  modification 
of  Christianity  equally  removed  from  its  unmingled  and  unsullied 
original :  the  Judaeo-Christianity  of  Palestine,  of  which  the  Ebionites 
appear  to  have  been  the  last  representatives  5  the  Platonic  Christia- 
nity of  Alexandria,  as,  at  least  at  this  early  period,  the  new  reli- 
gion could  coalesce  only  with  the  sublimer  and  more  philosophical 
principles  of  Paganism-,  and,  lastly,  the  Gnostic  Christianity  of  the 
East. 
External      With  Judalsm  Christianity  had  to  maintain  a  double  conflict :  one 
'(■ilriMia"  external,  with  the  Judaism  of  the  Temple,  the  Synagogue,  the  San- 
jujaism'  bedrin;  a  contest  of  authority  on  one  side,  and  the  irrepressible 
spirit  of  moral  and  religious  liberty  on  the  other  5  of  fierce  into- 
lerance against  the  stubborn  endurance  of  conscientious  faith ;  of 
relentless  persecution  against  the  calm  and  death-despising,  or  often 
^^  J  .^^    deatli-seeking,  heroism  of  martyrdom  :  the  other,  more  dangerous 
"teruai.    and  dcstruclivc,  the  Judaism  of  the  infant  Church;  the  old  preju- 
dices and  opinions,  which  even  Christianity  could  not  altogether 
extirpate  or  correct  in  the  earlier  Jewisii  proselytes;  (he  perpetual 
lenaency  to  contract  again  thc  expanding  circle;  thc  enslavement 
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(if  Christianity  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  antiquated  religion  of  Palestine.  Until  the  first  steps  were 
taken  to  throw  open  the  new  religion  to  mankind  at  large;  until 
Christianity,  it  rnay  be  said  without  disparagement,  from  a  Jewish 
sect  assumed  the  dignity  of  an  independant  religion,  even  the  ex- 
ternal animosity  of  Judaism  had  not  reached  its  height.  But  the 
successive  admission  of  the  proselytes  of  the  gate,  and  at  length  of 
the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  into  an  equal  participation  in  the  privileges 
of  the  faith,  showed  that  the  breach  was  altogether  irreparable. 
From  that  period  the  two  systems  stood  in  direct  and  irreconcilable 
opposition.  To  the  eye  of  the  Jew  the  Christian  became,  from  a 
rebellious  and  heretical  son,  an  irreclaimable  apostate;  and  to  the 
Christian  the  temporary  designation  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  of  thc,|/ 
Jews,  was  merged  in  the  more  sublime  title,  the  Redeemer  of  lhe^/^1 
world. 

The  same  measures  rendered  the  internal  conflict  with  the  lin- 
gering Judaism  within  the  Church  more  violent  and  desperate.  Its 
dying  struggles,  as  it  were,  to  maintain  its  ground,  rent,  for  some 
lime,  the  infant  community  with  civil  divisions.  But  the  predomi- 
nant influx  of  Gentile  converts  gradually  obtained  the  ascendancy; 
Judaism  slowly  died  out  in  the  great  body  of  the  Church,  and  the 
JudiEO-Chrislian  sects  in  the  East  languished,  and  at  length  expired 
in  obscurity. 

Divine  Providence  had  armed  the  religion  of  Christ  with  new 
powers  adapted  to  the  change  in  its  situation  and  design,  both  for 
resistance  against  the  more  violent  animosity,  which  was  exasper- 
ated by  its  growing  success,  and  for  aggression  upon  the  ignorance, 
the  vice,  and  the  misery,  which  it  was  to  enlighten,  to  purify,  or 
to  mitigate.  Independent  of  the  supernatural  powers  occasionally 
displayed  by  the  Apostles,  the  accession  of  two  men  so  highly  gifted 
with  natural  abilities,  as  well  as  with  all  the  peculiar  powers  con- 
ferred on  the  first  Apostles  of  Christianity,  the  enrolment  of  Bar-  Paui.-.nd 
nabas  and  Paul  in  the  Apostolic  body,  showed  that  for  the  compre-  """""*"" 
hensive  system  about  to  be  developed  instruments  were  wanting  of 
a  different  character  from  the  humble  and  uninstructed  peasants  of 
Galilee.  However  extraordinary  the  change  wrought  in  the  minds 
of  the  earlier  Apostles  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  however  some 
of  them,  especially  Peter  and  John,  may  have  extended  their  labours 
beyond  the  precincts  of  Palestine,  yet  Paul  appears  to  have  exer- 
(;ised  by  far  the  greatest  influence,  not  merely  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles,  but  in  emancipating  the  Christianity  of  the  Jewish  con- 
verts from  the  inveterate  influence  of  their  old  religion.  Difiereii- 

Yel  the  first  step  towards  the  more  comprehensive  system  was  tween  Jew 
aiade  by  Peter.  Samaria,  indeed,  had  already  received  llic  new  re-  X' *«"' 
ligion  to  a  great  extent;  an  innovation  upon  Jewish  prejudice,  re-  ''^"y  "j' 
markable  both  in  itself  and  its  results.  The  most  important  circum-  '"rctc'r ''^ 
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Stance  in  Ihal  Iransaclion,  llie  collision  willi  Simon  Ihe  magician, 
will  be  considered  in  a  future  chapter,  that  which  describes  the  con- 
flict of  Christianity  with  Orientalism.  The  vision  of  Peter,  which 
seemed  by  the  Divine  sanction  to  annul  the  distinction  of  meats,  of 
itself  threw  down  one  of  those  barriers  which  separated  the  Jews 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  (1).  This  sacred  usage  prohibited  not 
merely  all  social  intercourse,  but  all  close  or  domestic  communica- 
lion  with  other  races.  But  the  figurative  instruction  which  the 
Apostle  inferred  from  this  abrogation  of  all  distinction  between 
clean  and  unclean  animals,  was  of  still  greater  importance.  The 
proselytes  of  the  gate,  that  is,  those  heathens  who,  without  sub- 
milting  to  circumcision,  or  acknowledging  the  claims  of  the  whole 
law  to  their  obedience,  had  embraced  the  main  principles  of  Ju- 
daism, more  particularly  the  unity  of  God,  were  at  once  admitted 
Cornelius,  jnto  thc  Christian  community.  Cornelius  was,  as  it  were,  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  classy  his  admission  by  tlie  federal  rite  of  baptism 
into  the  Christian  community,  the  public  sanction  of  the  Almighty 
to  this  step  by  "  the  pouring  out  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  upon 
the  Gentiles,  decided  this  part  of  the  question  (2).  Still  the  admis- 
sion into  Christianity  was  through  Judaism.  It  required  all  the 
influence  of  the  Apostle,  and  his  distinct  asseveration  that  he  acted 
by  divine  commission,  to  induce  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  to 
admit  Gentiles  imperfectly  Judaised,  and  uninitiated  by  the  na- 
tional rite  of  circumcision  into  the  race  of  Israel,  to  a  participation 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 

To  this  subject  we  must  however  revert,  when  we  attempt  more 
fully  to  develope  the  internal  conflict  of  Christianity  with  Judaism. 

(1)  Acts  X.  xi.  to  21.  looked  with  jealousy,   even  on  the  circumcised 

(2)  It  is  disputed,  whetlier  Cornelius  was,  in     Proselytes ;  the  terms  of  admission  were  made  as 
fact,  a  proselyte  of  the  Gate.    (Sec,  on  one  side,     difficult  and  repulsive  as  possible;  on  the  ■- 

1  — '      .     '       .     .     .  .^    .  .f^n      1      r,..i    .1 i,.,.Lo,i  ....'lU  c»;n  »»^..<^« :-,: 


,^o^Ot///svoc  tov  040V,  the  usual  appe  latiou  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  different  principles:  they 
of  proselytes ;  he  bestowed  a  ms  on  the  Jewish  _^^^^  ^^^^  encouraged  the  advances  of  incipient 
people  ;  he  observed  the  Jewish  hours  of  prayer ;  ,  j^^  .  (j.^  s^  nagoRues  were  open  throuRh- 
he  was  evidently  familiar  with  the  .lewisa  belief  v^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  Empire,  and  many  who,  like 
in  angels,  and  not  unversed  in  ihe  Jewish  Scrip-  ^^  ..  „^„i  ,o  ^^„[i;'  ,.  ^^^^  remained 
tures.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand  the  objections  are  ,^  .„  ^^_  j,^^,_^  ,j^^  Christian  Apostles  al- 
uot  without  weight.  The  whole  difficulty  appe.irs  ^^  ',^  commenced  their  labours  in  the  synagogue 
to  arise  from  not  considering  bow  vaguely  he  „f  their  countrymen,  among  all  who  might  as- 
term  of  "  Proselyte  of  the^  Gate  must,  from  he  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  j^^,^  ^.^^^j.^^  l,^,^;,^  ^^  accidental 
nature  of  things,  have  been  applied,  an.l  the  p^^j^jj^  ,)  „„„,j  address  Heathen  minds  in 
different  feelings  entertained  towards  such  con.  ^  gradation  of  Jewish  belief,  from  the  pro- 
verts  by  the  different  classes  of  the  Jews.  While  ^^  •;.  ^^^  ^_^,y  ^^_jjgj  circumcision,  to  the 
the  proselytes,  properly  so  called,— those  who  q^i^jj,^  ^^j,^,  ^ad  only  just  begun  to  discover  the 
were  identified  with  the  Jews  by  circumc-ision,  ^  -^^^  reasonableness  of  the  Jewish  Theism, 
—were  a  distinct  and  definite  class  ;  the  1  rose-  ^^^^^  ,j^^,  ^^  f^g.^  ,j,g  conversion  of  imperfect 
lytes  of  the  Gate  must  have  comprehended  all  ^^j^,  ,„  ,„  that  of  real  Gentiles,  must  have 
who  made  the  least  advances  towards  Judaism,  {^^^^  i,uneiceptible,  or  rather,  even  with  the 
from  those  who  regularly  attended  on  the  ser-  (^^^,5,^  ^^^y^^^^  tl.at  which  was  thc  first  prin- 
vices  of  the  synagogue,  and  conformed  in  all  ^  j^  ^j  Judaism,  the  belief  in  one  God,  was  an 
respects,  except  circumcision,  with  the  cereino-  j^jj  sa,j,e  preliminary  to  his  admission  of 
nial  law,  down,  through  the  countless  shades  ol  Christianity.  The  one  great  decisive  change  was 
opinion,  to  those  who  merely  admitted  Ihe  iirst  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^j  ^^^  Apostolic  council  (Acts 
principle  of  Judaism,— the  Unity  of  God  ;  were  ^.^  ;  obviously  intended  for  real,  though  im- 
occasional  attendants  in  the  synagogue  ;  and  had  ^^.f^p,  proselytes,  to  the  total  abrogation  of 
only,  as  it  were,  ascended  the  first  steps  on  the  J„dji,,„',  ,hc  doctrines  of  St.  Paul, 
threshold  of  conversion.  The  more  rigid  Jens 
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The  conversion  of  Cornelius  took  place  before  the  persecution  of 
Herod  Agrippa,  down  to  which  period  our  history  has  traced  the 
external  conflict  maintained  by  Christianity  against  the  dominant 
Judaism.   On  the  death  of  Herod,  his  son  Agrippa  being  a  minor 
and  educated  at  Rome,  a  Roman  prefect  resumed  Ihe  provincial 
government  of  Jud»a.  He  ruled  almost  always  with  a  stern,  some-  stateofju. 
times  with  an  iron  hand,  and  the  gradually  increasing  turbulence     '^^''' 
of  the  province  led  to  severity  •,  severity  with  a  profligate  and  tyran- 
nical ruler  degenerated  inlo  oppression ;  until  the  systematic  cruelty 
of  Florus  maddened  the  nation  into  the  last  fatal  insurrection.  The 
Sanhedrin  appear  at  no  time  to  have  possessed  sufficient  influence 
with  the  prefect  to  be  permitted  to  take  violent  measures  against 
the  Christians.  With  Cuspius  Fadus,  who  had  transferred  the  cus-  Procurator 
tody  of  the  high  priest's  robes  inlo  the  Antonia,  they  were  on  no  f^o^ii 
amicable  terms.    Tiberius  Alexander,  an  apostate  from  Judaism,  a.  d.  45. 
was  little  likely  to  lend  iiimself  to  any  acts  of  bigotry  or  persecu- 
tion.   During'  the  prefecture  of  Cumanus,   the  massacre  in  the 
Temple,  the  sanguinary  feuds  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  ^.  p.  ^g 
occupied  the  public  mind  5  it  was  a  period  of  political  disorder  and 
confusion,  which  continued  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  commencement  of  the  administration  of  the  whole  province  ^  „  50 
by  the  corrupt  and  dissolute  Felix,  the  insurrection  of  Theudas,  the 
reappearance  of  the  sons  of  the  Galilean  Judas,  the  incursions  of 
the  predatory  bands  which  rose  in  all  quarters,  would  divert  the 
attention  of  the  ruler  from  a  peaceful  sect,  who,  to  his  apprehen- 
sion, differed  from  their  countrymen  only  in  some  harmless  spe- 
culative opinions,  and  in  their  orderly  and  quiet  conduct.  If  the 
Christians  were  thus  secure  in  their  peacefulness  and  obscurity  from 
the  hostility  of  the  Roman  rulers,  the  native  Jewish  authorities, 
gradually  more  and  more  in  collision  with  their  foreign  masters,' 
would  not  possess  the  power  of  conducting  persecution  to  any  ex- 
lent.  Instead  of  influencing  the  counsels  of  the  prefect,  the  high 
priest  was  either  a  mere  instrument,  appointed  by  his  caprice,  or 
if  he  aspired  to  independent  authority,  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
tyrannous  master.  The  native  authorities  were,  in  fact,  continually 
in  collision  with  the  foreign  ruler;  one,  Ananias,  had  been  sent  in  High 
chains  to  Rome  as  accessary  to  the  tumults  which- had  arisen  be-  Y'lg't^ 
tween  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans;  his  successor,  Jonathan,  fell  «• 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  in  the  employ,  or  at  least  with  Ihe  con- 
nivance, of  Ihe  Roman  governor.  On  his  acquittal  al  Rome,  Ana- 
nias returned  at  Jerusalem  and  reassumed  the  vacant  pontificale; 
and  it  was  during  this  period  that  Christianity,  in  the  person  of 
Paul,  came  again  inlo  conflict  with  the  constitued  authorities,  as  well 
as  with  the  popular  hostility.  The  prompt  and  decisive  inlcrference 
of  the  Roman  guard ;  the  protection  and  even  the  favour  shown  to 
Paul,  directly  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  not  identified  with  any 
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of  Ihc  insurgent  robbers ;  lUc  adjournment  of  the  cause  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  Felix  at  Caesarea; — show  how  little  weight  or  power  was 
permitted  either  to  the  high  priest  or  the  Sanhedrin,  and  the  slight 
respect  paid  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people. 

The  details  of  this  remarkable  transaction  will  command  our  no- 
tice, in  the  order  of  time,  when  we  have  traced  the  proceedings  of 
Paul  and  his  fellow  missionaries  among  the  Jews  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  Palestine,  and  exhibited  the  conflict  which  they  maintained 
with  Judaism  in  foreign  countries.  The  new  opening,  as  it  were, 
for  the  extension  of  Christianity,  after  the  conversion  of  Cornelius, 
directed  the  attention  of  Barnabas  to  Saul,  who,  since  his  flight  from 
Jerusalem,  had  remained  in  secure  retirement  at  Tarsus.  From 
thence  he  was  summoned  by  Barnabas  to  Antioch  (1).  Anlioch, 
where  the  body  of  believers  assumed  the  name  of  Christians,  be- 
came, as  it  were,  the  head-quarters  of  the  foreign  operations  of 

Paul  and  Christianity  (2;.  After  the  mission  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Jerusa- 
lem during  Ihe  famine  (either  about  the  lime  or  soon  after  the  He- 
rodian  persecution),  these  two  distinguished  teachers  of  the  Gospel 
were  invested,  with  the  divine  sanction,  in  the  apostolic  office  (3). 
But  these  foreign  operations  were  at  first  altogether  confined  to  the 
Jewish  population,  which  was  scattered  throughout  the  whole  of 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  On  their  arrival  in  a  town,  which  they  had 
not  visited  before,  they  of  course  sought  a  hospitable  reception 
among  their  countrymen^  the  first  scene  of  their  labours  was  the 

Cyprus,  synagogue  (4).  In  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  the  native  country  of  Bar- 
nabas, a  considerable  part  of  the  population  must  have  been  of 
Jewish  descent  (5).  Both  at  Salamis  at  the  eastern,  and  at  Paphos 
on  the  western,  extremity,  and,  probably,  in  other  places  during 
their  journey  through  the  whole  length  of  the  island,  they  found 

sergius  flourishing  communilics  of  Iheir  countrymen.  To  the  governor,  a 
man  of  inquiring  and  philosophic  mind  (6),  the  simple  principles 
of  Judaism  could  not  be  unknown  5  and  perhaps,  the  contrast  be- 
tween Ihe  chaste,  and  simple,  and  rational  worship  of  the  syna- 
gogue, and  the  proverbially  sensual  riles  of  Heathenism,  for  which 
Paphos  was  renowned,  may  have  heightened  his  respect  for,  or 
increased  his  inclination  to,  the  purer  failh.  The  arrival  of  two  new 
teachers  among  the  Jews  of  the  city,  could  not  but  reach  the  ears 
of  Sergius  Paulas ;  the  sensation  they  excited  among  their  country- 
men awoke  his  curiosity.  He  had  already  encouraged  ihe  familiar 
attendance  of  a  Jewish  wonder-worker,  a  man  who  probably  mis- 

(1)  Acts  xi.  25-  (6)  The  remarkable  accuracy  of  St.  Luke  in 

(2)  Acts,  xi.  26-  naming  the  governor,  proconsul,  has  been  fre- 

(3)  Acls,  xiii.  2.  quently  ob.served.    The  provincial  governors  ap- 

(4)  Acts,  xiii.  4 12.  pointed  by  the  Emperors  were  called  propraetors, 

(5)  History  of  the  Jews,  iii.  12.  In  the  fatal  those  by  the  Senate,  proconsuls.  That  of  Cyprus 
insurrection  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  they  was  properly  in  the  nomination  of  the  Emperor, 
are  said  to  have  massacred  240,000  of  the  Ore-  but  Augustus  transferred  his  right,  as  to  Cyprus 
cian  inhabitants,  and  obtained  temporary  pos-  and  Narbonese Gaul,  to  the  .Senate.  Dion  Cassius, 
session  of  the  island,  l.liv.  p.  523. 


Paulus. 
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used  some  skill  In  natural  science  for  purposes  of  fraud  and  gain. 
Uar-Jcsus  (the  son  of  Jesus  or  Joshua)  was  probably  less  aclualcd, 
in  his  opposition  to  the  apostles,  by  Jewish  bigotry,  than  by  the 
apprehension  of  losing  his  influence  with  the  governor.  He  saw, 
no  doubt,  in  the  apostles,  adventurers  like  himself.  The  miracu- 
lous blindness  with  which  Ihe  magician  was  struck,  convinced  the 
governor  of  the  superior  claims  of  Ihe  apostles  5  the  beauty  of  the 
Christian  doctrines  fdled  him  with  astonishment;  and  the  Roman 
proconsul,  though  not  united  by  baptism  to  the  Christian  commu- 
nity, musf,  nevertheless,  have  added  great  weight,  by  his  acknow- 
ledged support,  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  Cyprus  (1). 

From  Cyi»rus  they  crossed  to  the  southern  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  jewsi,. 
landed  at  Perga  in  Pampliylia,  and  passed  through  ihe  chief  cities  otLTaMi- 
of  that  region.  In  the  more  flourishing  towns  they  found  a  consi- 
derable Jewish  population,  and  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  appears 
to  have  been  attended  by  great  numbers  of  Gentiles,  more  or  less 
disposed  to  embrace  the  tenets  of  Judaism.  Every  where  the  more 
rigid  Jews  niel  Ihem  with  fierce  and  resentful  opposition ;  but  among 
Ihe  less  bigoted  of  their  countrymen,  and  this  more  unprejudiced 
class  of  proselytes,  they  made  great  progress.  At  the  first  consider- 
able city  in  which  they  appeared,  Anlioch  in  Pisidia,  the  opposition 
of  the  Jews  seems  to  have  been  so  general,  and  the  favourable  dis= 
position  of  their  Gentile  hearers  so  decided,  that  the  apostles  avow- 
edly disclaimed  all  farther  connection  with  the  more  violent  party, 
and  united  themselves  to  the  Gentile  believers.  Either  from  the 
number  or  the  influence  of  the  Jews  in  Antioch,  the  pubhc  interest 
in  thai  dispute,  instead  of  being  confined  within  the  synagogue, 
prevailed  through  the  whole  city  5  but  the  Jews  had  so  much  weight, 
especially  with  some  of  the  women  of  rank,  that  they  at  length  ob- 
tained the  expulsion  of  the  apostles  from  the  city  by  the  ruling  au- 
thorities. At  Iconium,  to  which  city  they  retired,  the  opposition 
was  still  more  violent  5  the  populace  was  excited  5  and  here  many  of 
the  Gentiles  uniting  with  the  Jews  against  them,  they  were  con- 
strained to  fly  for  their  lives  into  the  barbarous  district  of  Lycaonia. 
Lysfra  and  Derbe  appear  to  have  been  almost  entirely  Heathen 
towns.  The  remarkable  collision  of  the  apostles  with  Paganism  in 
the  former  of  these  places,  will  hereafter  be  considered.  To  Lystra, 
(he  hostility  of  the  Jews  pursued  them,  where,  by  some  strange 
revulsion  of  popular  feeling,  Paul,  a  short  lime  before  worshipped 
as  a  God,  was  cast  out  of  the  city,  half-dead.  They  proceeded  to 
Derbe,  and  thence  returned  through  (he  same  cities  to  Anlioch  in 
Syria.  The  ordination  of  "  elders  (2),"  to  preside  over  the  Christian 
communities,  implies  their  secession  from  the  synagogues  of  their 

(1)  Had  he  thus  become  altogether  Christian, 
his  baptism  wouUl   assuredly   have   been    iiicii-  (2)  Acts,  xiv.  23. 

tinacd  by  the  sacred  writer. 
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counli-ymen.  In  Jerusalem,  from  the  multitude  of  synagogues, 
which  belonged  to  the  different  races  of  foreign  Jews,  another  might 
arise,  or  one  of  those  usually  occupied  by  the  Galileans  might  pass 
into  the  separate  possession  of  the  Christians,  without  exciting 
much  notice,  particularly  as  great  part  of  the  public  devotions  of  all 
classes  were  performed  in  the  Temple,  where  Ihe  Christians  were 
still  regular  attendants.  Most  likely  the  first  distinct  community 
which  met  in  a  chamber  or  place  of  assemblage  of  their  own,  the 
first  Church,  was  formed  at  Anlioch.  To  the  Heathen  this  would 
appear  nothing  more  than  the  establishment  of  a  new  Jewish  syna- 
gogue; an  event,  whenever  their  numbers  were  considerable,  of 
common  occurrence.  To  the  Jew  alone  it  assumed  the  appearance 
of  a  dangerous  and  formidable  apostasy  from  the  religion  of  his 
ancestors. 
Jewish  at.  The  barrier  was  now  thrown  down,  but  Judaism  rallied,  as  it 
tachment  yjQfQ    fQp  g  jggt  cffort  bchlnd  its  rujus.    It  was  now  manifest  that 

to  the   law  ' 

A.  D.  49.  Christianity  would  no  longer  endure  the  rigid  nationalism  of  the 
Jew,  who  demanded  that  every  proselyte  to  his  faith  should  be  en- 
rolled as  a  member  of  his  race.  Circumcision  could  no  longer  be 
maintained  as  the  seal  of  conversion  (1),  but  still  the  total  abroga- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  extinction  of  all  their  privileges  of 
descent,  the  substitution  of  a  purely  religious  for  a  national  commu- 
nity, to  the  Christianised  Jew  appeared,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  treason 
against  the  religious  majesty  of  their  ancestors  :  a  conference  be- 
came necessary  between  the  leaders  of  the  Christian  community  to 
avert  an  inevitable  collision,  which  might  be  fatal  to  the  progress  of 
Ihe  religion.  Already  the  peace  of  the  flourishing  community  at 
Antioch  (2),  had  been  disturbed  by  some  of  the  more  zealous  con- 
verts from  Jerusalem,  who  still  asserted  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  circumcision.  Paul  and  Barnabas  proceeded  as  delegates  from 
Council  of  the  community  at  Anlioch ;  and  what  is  called  (3)  the  council  of  Je- 
■'""'^Ig'"'  rusalem,  a  full  assembly  of  all  the  apostles  then  present  in  the 
Metropolis,  solemnly  debated  this  great  question.  How  far  the 
earlier  apostles  were  themselves  emancipated  from  the  inveterate 
Judaism  does  not  distinctly  appear,  but  the  situation  of  affairs  re- 
quired the  most  nicely-balanced  judgment,  united  willi  the  utmost 
moderation  of  temper.  On  one  side  a  Pharisaic  party  had  brought 
into  Christianity  a  rigorous  and  passionate  attachment  to  the  Mosaic 
institutes,  in  their  strictest  and  most  minute  provisions.    On  the 

(l)  The   adherence,   even  of  those   Jews  who  some   foreign    troops   was   rejected,    unless   they 

might  here  be   expected  to   be   less  bigoted   to  would  first  qualily  themselves  in  this  manner  for 

their  institutions,   to  this  distinctive  rite  of  their  the  distinction  of  associating  with  the  Jews, 

religion,  is   illustrated  by   many   curious  parti-  (2)   Acts,  xv.  1. 

culars  in  tlie  history.    Two  foreign  princes,  Aziz  (3)  It  is  uncertain  whether  James  who  presided 

king  of  Emesa,  and  Polemo  king  of  Cilicia,  sub-  in  this  assembly  was  either  of  the  two  James's 

milted  to  circumcision,  an  indispensable  slipula-  included  .nmong  the  twelve  apostles,  or  a  distinct 

lion,  in  order  to  obtain  in  marriage,  the  former  person,  a  relative   of  Jesus.    The  latter  opinion 

Urusilla,  the  latter  Bernice,  princesses  of  the  He-  rests  on  the  authority  of  Kusibius. 
rodiau  family.    On  one  occasion   the  alliance  of 
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other  hand,  beyond  Ihe  borders  of  Palestine,  far  the  greater  number 
of  converts  had  been  formed  from  that  intermediate  class  which 
stood  between  Heathenism  and  Judaism.  There  might  seem,  then, 
no  alternative  but  to  estrange  one  party  by  the  abrogation  of  the 
law,  or  the  other  by  the  strict  enforcement  of  all  its  provisions. 
Each  party  might  appeal  to  the  Divine  sanction.  To  the  eternal, 
the  irrepealable  sanctity  of  the  law,  the  God  of  their  Fathers,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  opinion,  was  solemnly  pledged;  while  the 
vision  of  Peter,  which  authorised  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into 
Christianity — still  more  the  success  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  in  pro- 
selyting the  Heathen,  accompanied  by  undeniable  manifestations  of 
Divine  favour,  seemed  irresistible  evidence  of  the  Divine  sanction 
to  the  abrogation  of  the  law,  as  far  as  concerned  the  Gentile  Pro- 
selytes. The  influence  of  James  effected  a  discreet  and  temperate 
compromise  :  Judaism  as  it  were  capitulated  on  honourable  terms. 
The  Christians  were  to  be  left  to  that  freedom,  enjoyed  by  the  Pro- 
selytes of  the  Gale,  but  they  were  enjoined  to  pay  so  much  respecl 
to  those  with  whom  they  were  associated  in  religious  worship,  as  to 
abstain  from  those  practices,  which  were  most  offensive  to  their 
habits  (1).  The  partaking  of  the  sacrificial  feasts  in  the  idolatrous 
Temples  was  so  plainly  repugnant  to  the  first  principles,  either  of 
the  Jewish  or  the  Christian  Theism,  as  to  be  altogether  irreconcile- 
able  with  the  professed  opinions  of  a  proselyte  to  either.  The  using 
things  strangled,  and  blood,  for  food  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
revolting  to  Jewish  feeling;  and  perhaps  among  the  dietetic  regula- 
tions of  the  Mosaic  law,  none,  in  a  southern  climate,  was  more  con- 
ducive to  health.  The  last  article  in  this  celebrated  decree  was  a 
moral  prohibition,  but,  not  improbably,  directed  more  particularly 
against  the  dissolute  rites  of  those  Syrian  and  Asiatic  religions,  in 
which  prostitution  formed  an  essential  part,  and  which  prevailed 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  countries  bordering  upon  Palestine  (2). 

The  second  journey  (3)  of  Paul  brought  him  more  immediately  second 
into  contact  with  Paganism.  Though,  no  doubt,  in  every  city  there  ^°p"u7  "'^ 
were  resident  Jews,  with  whom  he  took  up  his  abode,  and  his  first  *■  "•  'o 
public  appearance  was  in  the  synagogue  of  his  countrymen,  yet  he 
is  now  more  frequently  extending,  as  it  were,  his  aggressive  opera- 
tions into  the  dominions  of  Heathenism.  If  he  found  hospitality,  no 

(l)  The  reason  assigned  for  these  regulations         (2)  II  should  be  remembered  that  as  yet  Chris- 
appears  to  infer  that  as  yet  the  Christians,  in  tianity  had  only   spread  into  countries,  where 
general,  met  in  the  same  places  of  religious  as-  this  religious  TO/>vsi«t,  chiefly  prevailed,  into 
semblage  with  the  Jews,  at  least  this  view  gives  Syria  and  Cyprus.    Of  the  first  we  may  form  a 
a  clear  and   simple  sense  to  a  much   contested  fair  notion,  from  Luciaii's  Treatise  de  Dea  Syria 
passage.    These  provisions   were  necessary   be-  and  the  Daphne  of  Anlioch  had  no  doubt  already 
cause  the  Mosaic  l.iw  was  universally  read  and  obtained  its  voluptuous  celebrity ;  the  latter,  par- 
from  immemorial  usage  in  the  synagogues.   The  ticularly    Paphos,   can    require    no    illustiation 
anrnfr'^^^K  "^  its  most  vital   principles  by  £,„„     .^  ;      enious  reading  ofX^'PUct,  swine's 
tolui  be  ?M     ^            V  f  ^°'"™"".7"'"1'  flesh,  iants'tl^  indispensable luthori.;  oT  ma 
woum  De  mcongruons,  and  oi  course  highly  of-  rrints 
fensive  to  the  more  zealous  Mosais.s.  ""['j)  \^;^^  ^,,    ,    ,^  ^^.^.   ^^ 
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doubt  he  encountered  either  violent  or  secret  hostility  from  his 
brethren.  Few  circumstances  however  occur  which  belong  more 
especially  to  the  conflict  between  Judaism  and  Christianity. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  set  out  together  on  this  more  extensive  jour- 
ney, but  on  some  dispute  as  to  the  companions  who  were  to  attend 
upon  them,  Barnabas  turned  aside  with  Mark  to  his  native  country 
of  Cyprus^  while  Paul,  accompanied  by  Silas,  revisited  those  cities 
in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  where  they  had  already  established  Christian 
communities. 

At  Lystra,  Paul  showed  his  deference  to  Jewish  opinion  by  per- 
mitting a  useful  disciple,  named  Timothy,  lobe  circumcised  (1). 
But  this  case  was  peculiar,  as  Timothy,  by  his  mother's  side,  was  a 
Jew  ;  and,  though  by  a  connection  with  a  man  of  Greek  race,  she 
had  forfeited  both  for  herself  and  her  offspring  the  privileges  of 
Jewish  descent,  the  circumcision  of  the  son  might,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, remove  the  stigma  which  attached  to  his  birth,  and  which 
would  render  him  less  acceptable  among  his  Jewish  brethren.  Ha- 
ving left  this  region,  he  ranged  northward,  through  Phrygia,  Ga- 
lalia,  and  Mysia  ^  but,  instead  of  continuing  his  course  towards  the 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea  to  Bithynia,  admonished  by  a  vision,  ho  pas- 
sed to  Europe,  and  at  Neapolis,  in  Macedonia  (2),  landed  the 
obscure  and  unregarded  individual,  to  whom  Europe,  in  Christia- 
nity, owes  the  great  principle  of  her  civilisation,  the  predominant 
element  in  her  superiority  over  the  more  barbarous  and  unen- 
lightened quarters  of  the  world.  At  Philippi,  the  Jews  being  few  in 
number,  appear  only  to  have  had  a  Proseucha,  a  smaller  place  of 
public  worship,  as  usual,  near  the  sea-side-,  at  Thessalonica  they 
were  more  numerous,  and  had  a  synagogue  (3)  ,•  at  Berea,  they  ap- 
pear likewise  to  have  formed  a  flourishing  community  ^  even  at 
Athens  the  Jews  had  made  many  proselytes.  Corinth,  a  new  colony 
of  settlers  from  all  quarters,  a  central  mercantile  mart,  through 
which  passed  a  great  part  of  the  commerce  between  the  East  and 
West,  otfered  a  still  more  eligible  residence  for  the  Jews,  who,  no 
doubt,  had  already  become  traders  to  a  considerable  extent  (4). 
Their  numbers  had  been  lately  increased  by  their  expulsion  from 
Rome,  under  the  Emperor  Claudius  (5).  This  edict  is  attributed  by 

(t)  Acts,  xvi.S.  as  it   were,  between  Italy,  the  north   of  Greece, 

(2)  Acts,  xvi.  11,  12.  und  Asia,   it  grew   up  rapidly  to  all  its  former 

(3)  Acts,  xvii.  1.  Thesealoniea  is  a  city  where     wealth  and  splendour. 

the  Jews  have  perhaps   resided  for   a   longer  pe-  (5)  The  inaiiuer  in  which  this  event  is  related 

riod,  in  considerable  numbers,  than  i  n  any  olher,  by  the  Epigrammatic  Biographer,  even  the   mis- 

at  least  in   Europe.  When  the   Jews  fled   from  takes  in  his  account  are  remarkably  characteris- 

Christian  persecution  to  the  milder  oppression  of  tic.  Jud;cos,  Chrcsto  duce,  assidue  tumultuantes 

the  Turks,  vast  numbers  settled  at  Thessalonica,  Roma   expulit.  The   confusion  between  the  reli- 

Hist.  Jews,  iii.    Von  Hammer  states  the  present  gion  and  its  founder,  and  the  substitution  of  the 

population  of  Thessalonica  (Salonichi)  .it  16,000  word   (Hirestos,  a  goo«.l  man,  which  would  bear 

Greeks;    12.000   Jews;    and    50,000  Turks.   Os-  an    intelligible  sense    to  a  heathen   for  thrislos 

manishe  Gcschichte,  i.  442.  (the   anointed),  which   would  only  convey   any 

(4)  Corinth,  since  its  demolition  by  IMummius,  distinct  notion  to  a  Jew,  illustrate  the  slate  of 
had  lain  in  ruins  till  the  time  of  .lulins  Ca-sar,  things.  Cum  perperani  (brestianus  pronuntiatur 
who  established  a  colony  on  its  site.  From  the  a  vnbis  (nam  ncc  nomlnis  est  certa  notitia  penes 
advantages  of  its  situation,  the  connecting  link,  vos)  dc  sunvitate  vel  benignilate  composituinest. 
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Suetonius  to  Ihe  lumulls  oxcilod  by  the  mutual  hostility  between  the 
Jews  and  Christians.  Christianity,  therefore,  must  thus  early  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  Rome.  The  scenes  of  riot  were, 
probably,  either  like  those  which  took  place  in  the  Asiatic  cities, 
where  the  Jews  attempted  to  use  violence  against  the  Christians ; 
or,  as  in  Corinth  itself,  where  the  tribunal  of  the  magistrate  was 
disturbed  by  fierce,  and  to  him  unintelligible  disputes,  as  he  sup- 
posed, between  two  Jewish  factions.  With  two  of  the  exiles,  Aquila 
and  Priscilla,  Paul,  as  practising  the  same  trade,  that  of  tent- 
makers  (1),  made  a  more  intimate  connection,  residing  with  them, 
and  pursuing  their  craft  in  common  (2).  At  Corinth,  possibly  for 
the  first  lime,  the  Christians  openly  seceded  from  the  Jews,  and 
obtained  a  separate  school  of  public  instruction  ^  even  the  chief  ru- 
ler of  the  synagogue,  Crispus,  became  a  convert.  But  the  conse- 
quence of  this  secession  was  tiie  more  declared  and  open  animosity 
of  the  Jewish  party,  which  ended  in  an  appeal  to  the  public  tribunal 
of  the  governor.  The  result  of  the  trial  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Gallio,  the  pro-consul  of  Acliaia,  appears  to  have  been  an  ebullition 
of  popular  indignation  in  favour  of  the  Christians,  as  another  of  the 
chief  rulers  of  the  synagogue,  probably  the  prosecutor  of  the 
Christians,  underwent  the  punishment  of  scourging  before  the  tri- 
bunal. 

From  Corinth  (3)  Paul  returned  by  sea  to  Csesarea  (4),  and  from 
thence  to  Antioch. 

The  third  journey  of  St.  Paul  (5)  belongs  still  more  exclusively  to  ^j^;^^, 
the  conflict  of  Christianity  with  Paganism.  At  Ephesus  (6)  alone,  J'>"'^"''y  "f 
where  he  arrived  after  a  circuit  through  Phrygia  and  Galalia,  he 
encountered  some  wandering  wonder-working  sons  of  a  certain 
Sceva,  a  Jew,  who  attempted  to  imitate  the  miraculous  cures  which 
he  wrought.  The  failure  of  the  exorcism,  which  they  endeavoured 
to  perform  by  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  which  only  increased  the  vio- 
lence of  the  lunatic,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  whole  Jewish 
population.  His  circuit  through  Macedonia,  Greece,  back  to  Phi- 

Tert.  Apolog.  c.  3.  Sed  exponcnda  bujus  nomi-  more  Jewish  opinion  of  ihe  immediate  reappear- 

iiis  ratio   est  propter  ignoranlium  errorem,  qui  aiice    of  the   Messiah   to  judgiuent,  had  gained 

eura    immulata  liter.i   Chrestum   soJent    dicere  great   ground  in   the   community.   It  is  slightly 

Lact.  Inst.  4.  7.  5-  alluded  to  in  the  first  epistle,  v.  2,  3-   The  second 

(1)  The  Jews  thought  it  right  that  every  one,  seems  to  have  been  written  expressly  to  counter- 
even  the  learned,  should  know  some  art  or  trade,  act  this  notion. 

Sapientes  plurimi    iirtem   aliquam    fccerunt   ne  (4)  yVe  make  no  observation  on  the  vow  made 

aliorum    beneficeulia   indigerent.    Maimonidcs.  at  Cenchrea,  as  we  follow  the  natural  construc- 

See  Lightfoot,  iii.  227.  tion  of  the  words.   The  Vulgate,  .St.  Clirysostom, 

(2)  There   was   a  course  stuff  called  Cilicium,  and  many  more  commentators,  attribute  the  vow, 
made  of  goats'  hair,  manufactured  in  the  native  whatever  it  was,  to  Aquila,  not  to  Paul, 
country  of  Paul,  and  used   for  the   purpose  of  There  is   great  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
portable  tents,  which   it  is  ingeniously  conjee-  (he  clause,  verse  21.  ("  I  must  by  all  means  keep 
tured  may  have  been  the  art  practised  by  Paul,  (his  feast  that  cometh  in  Jerusalem."]  Those  who 

(3)  From  Corinth  after  he  had  been  rejoined  p^^g  n  to  be  genuine,  explain  the  iva.Cug 
by  S.lvas  (S.lvanus)  and  l.motheus  w-is  most  i^'f,,^  next  verse,  as  going  up  to  Jerusalem; 
probably  wntten  the  first  epist  c  to  the  Thessalo-  5,^,  „„  ,he  ^hole  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  anv  such 
mans.  This  epistle  is  full  of  allusions  to  his  re-  ■  ■^ 

cent  journey.  On  his  arriv.il   at  Athens  he  had         \  \  .  •■•01        ■    r 

sent  back  Timothcus  to  ascertain  the  slate  of  the         ^^'  *'^"'  ''^"'"  "'  "'"•  "• 
infant  church.  Subsequently  it  appears  that  the         (6)  Acts,  xviii.  24. 
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lippi,  down  the  .Egean  lo  Milelus,  by  Cos,  Rhodes,  Palara  to  Tyre, 
and  Ihence  lo  Csesarea,  brought  him  again  near  to  Tcrusalcm,  where 
he  had  determined  to  appear  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  and  the  prophetic  denunciation 
ofhisimprisonmentby  a  certain  Agabus,  he  adhered  to  his  resolution 
of  confronting  the  whole  hostile  nation  at  their  great  concourse.  For 
not  only  would  the  Jews,  but  perhaps  the  Jewish  Christians  likewise, 
in  the  head-quarters  of  Judaism,  confederate  against  this  renegade, 
who  not  only  asserted  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  but  had  avowedly 
raised  the  uncircumcised  Gentiles  lo  the  level  of,  if  not  lo  a  superio- 

I'aui  in  je  rily  over,  the  descendant  of  Israel.  Yet,  of  the  real  nature  of  St. 

iusaiem.  pgyi'g  ciirislianily,  they  were  still  singularly,  yet  characteristically 
ignorant ;  they  could  not  yet  persuade  themselves  that  Christianity 
aspired  to  a  total  independence  of  Judaism  ^  their  Temple  was  still, 

«  ■>  58  as  it  were,  the  vestibule  to  the  Divine  favour  •,  and,  having  no  no- 
tion that  the  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity  would  be  altogether 
indifferent  as  to  the  local  sanctity  of  any  edifice,  they  appear  to  have 
apprehended  an  invasion,  or,  at  least,  a  secret  attempt  to  introduce 
Ihe  uncircumcised  lo  the  privilege  of  worship  within  the  hallowed 
precincts.  The  motive  of  Paul  in  visiting  Jerusalem  was  probably 
lo  allay  Uie  jealousy  of  his  countrymen  ;  the  period  selected  for  his 
visit  was,  as  it  were,  the  birthday  of  the  Law  (l);the  solemnity 
which  commemorated  the  divine  enactment  of  that  code,  which 
every  Jew  considered  of  eternal  and  irreversible  authority.  Nor  did 
he  lay  aside  his  customary  prudence.  He  complied  with  the  advice 

Pauiinthe  of  hls  fricuds,  and  instead  of  appearing  in  the  Temple  as  an  ordi- 

Tcniplo.  .  ...11-  1 

nary  worshipper,  that  he  might  show  his  own  personal  reverence 
for  the  usages  of  his  ancestors,  he  united  himself  lo  four  persons 
who  had  taken  upon  them  a  vow,  a  deliberate  acknowledgement 
not  merely  of  respect  for,  but  of  zeal  beyond,  the  law  (2).  His  per- 
son, however,  was  loo  well  known  to  the  Asiatic  Jews  not  lo  be  re- 
cognised ;  a  sudden  outcry  was  raised  against  him — he  was  charged 
with  having  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  holy  precincts  by  introducing 
uncircumcised  strangers,  Trophimus  an  Ephesian,  with  whom  he 
had  been  familiarly  conversing  in  the  city,  within  those  pillars,  or 
palisades,  which,  in  the  three  predominant  languages  of  the  time, 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  forbade  the  advance  of  any  who  were 
not  of  pure  Jewish  descent.  He  was  dragged  out,  no  doubt,  into  the 
Court  of  the  Gentiles,  the  doors  closed,  and  but  for  the  prompt  in- 
terference of  the  Roman  guard,  which  was  always  mounted,  parti- 
cularly during  the  days  of  festival,  he  would  have  fallen  a  victim  lo 
the  popular  fury.  For  while  the  unconverted  Jews  would  pursue  his 
life  wilh  implacable  indignation,  he  could,  at  best,  expect  no  as- 

(l)  The  ceasing  to  attend  at  the  Passover,  af-     bad  been  sacrificed,"  is  a  circumstance  by   no 
ter,   in  his  own  language,  "  the  great  Passover     means  unworthy  of  notice, 

(2)  Acts,  xxi.  17—26. 
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sislance  from  the  Jewish  Chrislians.  The  Inlerposilion  of  iho  Ko-  Apprdin, 
man  commander  in  Jerusalem  was  called  forlh,  ralhcr  to  suppress  a  """  °' 
dangerous  riot,  than  to  rescue  an  innocent  victim  from  the  lumul- 
tuous  violence  of  the  populace.  Lysias  at  first  supposed  Paul  to  be 
one  of  the  insurgent  chieftains  who  had  disturbed  the  public  peace 
during  the  whole  administration  of  Felix.  His  fears  identified  him 
with  a  Jew  of  Egyptian  birth,  who,  a  short  lime  before,  had  appeared 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives  at  the  head  of  above  30,000  fanatic  followers  ; 
and,  though  his  parlizans  were  scattered  by  the  decisive  measures 
of  Felix,  had  contrived  to  make  his  escape  (1).  The  impression  that 
his  insurrection  hud  made  on  the  minds  of  the  Romans^  is  shown  by 
the  terror  of  his  reappearance,  which  seems  to  have  haunted  the 
mind  of  Lysias.  The  ease  and  purity  with  which  Paul  addressed 
him  in  Greek,  as  these  insurgents  probably  communicated  with  their 
followers  only  in  the  dialect  of  the  country  5  the  commanding  sere 
nity  of  his  demeanour  5  and  the  declaration  that  he  was  a  citizen  of 
an  Asiatic  town,  not  a  native  of  Palestine,  so  far  influenced  l.iysias 
in  his  favour,  as  to  permit  him  to  address  the  multitude.  It  was 
probably  from  the  flight  of  steps  which  led  from  the  outer  court  of 
the  Temple  up  into  the  Anlonia  that  Patil  commenced  his  harangue 
He  spoke  in  the  vernacular  language  of  the  country,  and  was  heard 
in  silence,  as  far  as  his  account  of  his  conversion  to  the  new  reli- 
gion ;  but  directly  that  he  touched  on  the  dangerous  subject  of  the 
admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  privileges  of  Christianity,  the  popu- 
lar frenzy  broke  out  again  with  such  violence,  as  scarcely  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Roman  military.  Paul  was  led  away  into  tl)e  court  of 
the  fortress,  and  the  commander,  who  probably  understood  nothing 
of  his  address,  but  only  saw,  that  instead  of  allaying,  it  increased 
the  turbulence  of  the  people  (for  with  the  characteristic  violence  of 
an  Asiatic  mob,  they  are  described  as  casting  olT  their  clothes,  and 
throwing  dust  into  the  air),  gave  orders  that  he  should  sufl'er  the 
usual  punishment  of  scourging  with  rods,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
forced  to  confess  the  real  origin  of  the  disturbance.  But  this  pro- 
ceeding was  arrested  by  Paul's  claiming  the  privilege  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  whom  it  was  treason  against  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
people  to  expose  to  such  indignity  (2).  The  soldiers,  or  lictors,  en- 
gaged in  scourging  him  recoiled  in  terror.  The  respect  of  Lysias 
himself  for  his  prisoner  rose  to  more  than  its  former  height,  for 
having  himself  purchased  this  valuable  privilege  at  a  high  price,  one 
who  had  inherited  the  same  right  appeared  an  important  personage 
in  his  estimation. 

The  next  morning  the  Sanhedrin  was  convened,  and  Paul  was 
again  brought  into  the  Temple,  to  the  Gazith,  the  chamber  where 
the  Sanhedrin  held  its  judicial  meetings.  Ananias  presided  in  the 

(1)  Hist,  of  Jnws,  ii.  207.  \i)  AcLs  x.\ii.  24.  29- 
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assembly  as  High  Priest,  an  olTice  which  he  possessed  rather  by 
Paul  be-  usurpation  than  legitimate  aulhorily.  After  the  tumuUs  between  the 
fore  ti.e  Samarltans  and  the  Jews,  during  the  administration  of  Cumanus, 

Sanlic-  nil 

drill.    Ananias  had,  as  was  before  briefly  stated,  been  sent  as  a  prisoner  to 
Rome,  to  answer  for  the  charges  against  his  nation  (1).  After  two 
years  he  had  been  released  by  the  interest  of  Agrippa,  and  allowed 
to  return  to  Jerusalem.  In  the  meantime  the  High  Priesthood  had 
been  filled  by  Jonathan,  who  was  murdered  by  assassins  in  the 
Temple,  employed,  or  at  least  connived  at,  by  the  governor  (2). 
Ananias  appears  to  have  resumed  the  vacant  authority,  until  the 
appointment  of  Ismael,  son  of  Fabi,  by  Agrippa  (3).  Ananias  was  of 
the  Sadducaic  party,  a  man  harsh,  venal,  and  ambitious.  Faction 
most  probably  ran  very  high  in  the  national  council  •,  we  are  inclined 
to  suppose,  from  the  favourable  expressions  of  Josephus,  that  the 
murdered  Jonathan  was  of  the  Pharisaic  sect  ^  and  his  recent  death, 
and  the  usurpation  of  the  office  by  Ananias,  would  incline  the  Pha- 
risaic faction  to  resist  all  measures  proposed  bj  their  adversaries. 
Of  this  stale  of  things  Paul  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware.  He 
commenced  with  a  solemn  protestation  of  his  innocence,  which  so 
excited  the  indignation  of  Ananias,  that  he  commanded  him  to  be 
struck  over  the  mouth,  a  common  punishment  in  the  East  for  lan- 
guage which  may  displease  those  in  power  (4).  The  answer  of  St. 
Paul  to  this  arbitrary  violation  of  the  law,  for  by  the  Jewish  course 
of  justice  no  punishment  could  be  inflicted  without  a  formal  sen- 
tence, was  in  a  lone  of  vehement  indignation, — "  God  shall  smile 
thee,  thou  whited  wall;  for  siltest  thou  to  judge  me  after  the  law, 
and  commandest  me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to  the  law?"  Rebuked 
for  thus  disrespectfully  answering  the  High  Priest,  Paul  answered 
that  he  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  one  at  that  lime  lawfully 
exercising  the  office  of  High  Priest  (5),  an  office  which  he  was 
bound,  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  sacred  writings,  to  Ircal  wilh  pro- 
found respect.  He  proceeded,  without  scruple,  to  avail  himself  of 
the  dissensions  of  the  Court ;  for  by  resting  his  defence  on  his  belief 
in  the  resurrection,  he  irritated  more  violenlly  the  Sadducaic  parly, 
but  threw  that  of  the  Pharisees  on  his  own  side.  The  angry  dis- 
cussion was  terminated  by  Ihe  interposition  of  the  Roman  com- 
mander, who  again  withdrew  Paul  into  the  citadel.  Yet  his  life  was 
not  secure  even  there.    The  crime  of  assassination  had  become 
fearfully  frequent  in  Jerusalem.  Neither  the  sanctity  of  the  Temple 
protected  Ihe  unsuspicious  worshipper  from  the  secret  dagger,  nor, 
as  we  have  seen,  did  the  majesty  of  the  High  Priest's  office  secure 
the  first  religious  and  civil  magistrate  of  the  nation  from  the  same 
ignoble  fate.  A  conspiracy   was  formed  by  some  of  Ihese  fanatic 

(l)  .losf'ph.  Aii(.  XX.  6.  2.  Ci)  "  1  wist  not  tlial  llierc  wiis  a  Hi^h  Prij-st;" 

1,2)  Joseph.  XX.  8-  .I.  5uili  appears  Id  be   llie  tianslalion   oi'  this   pas- 

(3)  A.  D.  .56.  .Fose])h.  ,\iit.  x\.  8.  8  s.>Sf.  sugijestcil  liy  Mr.  Greswell,  most  agrccabli 

(4)  Acts,  xxiii.  2,  3.  lo  the  sen.--'-. 
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zealols  against  Ihe  life  of  Paul  •,  bul  liie  plot  being  discovered  by  one 
of  his  relatives,  a  sister's  son,  he  was  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to 
Caesarea,  the  residence  of  the  Roman  provincial  governor,  the  dis- 
solute and  tyrannical  Felix. 

The  Sanhedrin  pursued  their  hated  adversary  to  the  tribunal  i'-''^^"' 
of  the  Governor,  but  with  Felix  they  possessed  no  commanding  in-     rea. 
fluence.  A  hired  orator,  whom  from  his  name  we  may  conjecture  i'«"i'>e- 
to  have  been  a  Roman,  employed  perhaps  according  to  the  usage, 
which  provided  that  all  legal  proceedings  should  be  conducted  in 
the  Latin  language,  appeared  as  I  heir  advocate  before  the  tribu- 
nal (1).  Bul  the  defence  of  Paul  against  the  charge  of  sedition,  of 
innovation,  and  the  profanation  of  the  Temple,  was  equally  success- 
ful with  Felix,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  character, 
and  by  no  means  disposed  to  lend  himself  to  their  passions  and  ani- 
mosities.  The  charge  therefore  was  dismissed.    Paul,  though  not 
set  at  liberty,  was  allowed  free  intercourse  witli  his  Christian  bre- 
thren; Felix  himself  even  condescended  lo  hear,  and  heard  nol 
without  emotion,  the  high  moral  doctrines  of  St.  Paul,  which  were 
so  much  at  variance  witli  his  unjust  and  adulterous  life.  Bul  it  was 
not  so  much  the  virtue  as  the  rapacity  of  Felix  whicli  thus  inclined 
him  lo  look  with  favour  upon  the  Apostle  :  knowing  probably  the 
profuse  liberality  of  the  Christians,  and  their  zealous  allachment  to 
their  teacher,  he  expected  tliat  the  liberty  of  Paul  would  be  pur- 
chased at  any  price  he  might  demand.  For  the  two  last  years  there- 
fore of  the  administration  of  Felix,  Paul  remained  a  prisoner  ;  and   p^,,,  j,, 
Felix,  at  his  departure,  well  aware  that  accusations  were  lodged  ^^l^nT 
against  him  by  the  represenlatives  of  the  Jewish  nation,  endea- 
voured to  propitiate  their  favour  by  leaving  him  still  in  custody  (2). 
Nor  had  the  Jews  lost  sight  of  this  great  object  of  animosity.    Be- 
fore the  new  governor,  Porcius  Festus,  a  man  of  rigid  justice,  and 
less  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  character,  their  charges  were  re- 
newed with  the  utmost  acrimony.    On  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  ^^  „.  ^8. 
the  Higli  Priest  demanded  that  Paul  should  be  sent  back  for  trial 
before  the  Sanhedrin  ;  and  though  Festus  refused  the  petition  till  he 
should  himself  have  investigated  the  case  at  Ciesarea,  on  his  re- 
turn he  proposed  that  Paul  should  undergo  a  public  examination 
at  Jerusalem  in  his  own  presence.    The  design  of  the  Jews  was  to 

(1)  Acts,  xxiv.  1 — 29.  with  Nero  ceased  in  llie  second  jenr  of  Iiis 
1^2)  Tlicre  is  great  chronological  difficulty  in  reign,  iind  he  was  dei)o6cd  (roni  all  liii  offices, 
arranging  ibis  part  of  the  administration  of  Ft-  In  llie  third  he  was  indicted  of  lezc  niajcsli^,  and 
lix.  But  the  difficulty  arises,  not  so  much  in  bis  acquittal  was  far  from  arceplalile  lo  the  Em- 
harmonising  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  with  tlie  peror.  In  the  fourth  year  his  proleclress  Agrip- 
bistorians  of  the  period,  as  in  reconciling  Jose-  pina  was  discarded  for  Toppa-a  ;  in  the  next  she 
phus  with  Tacitus.  Taking  the  account  of  Jose-  was  put  lo  death  In  the  uinlli  of  Nero's  reign 
pbus,  it  is  impossible  to  compress  all  llie  events  I'nllas  himself,  though  charged  with  no  new 
of  that  part  of  the  adiulnislration  ofFelix,  which  .rime,  was  poisoned.  The  question  therefore  i.s, 
he  places  after  the  accession  of  Nero,  into  a  sin-  wlielher,  in  any  inlermcdiate  period,  he  could 
gle  year.  Yet  he  states  thai,  on  the  recall  of  Fe-  have  regained,  by  any  intrigue,  sufficient  influ- 
lix,  he  only  escaped  punishment  for  his  crimes  ciice  to  shield  \th  Inilhcr  from  llie  prosecution 
through  the  interest  of  his  brother,  I'allas.  Vet,  of  llie  Jews, 
according    to  Tacitus,  the   influence   of  IVlla^ 
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surprise  and  assassinate  the  prisoner,  and  Paul,  probably  informed 
of  Iheir  secret  intentions,  persisted  in  his  appeal  to  Caesar.  To  this 
appeal  from  a  Roman  citizen,  the  governor  could  not  refuse  his 
assent.  The  younger  Agrippa  had  now  returned  from  Rome,  where 
he  had  resided  during  his  minority.  He  had  succeeded  to  part  only 
of  his  father's  dominions^  he  was  in  possession  of  the  Asmonean 
palace  at  Jerusalem,  and  had  the  right  of  appointing  the  High 
Priest,  which  he  exercised  apparently  with  all  the  capricious  despo- 
tism of  a  Roman  governor.  He  appeared  in  great  pomp  at  Caesarea, 
with  his  sister  Bernicc,  on  a  visit  to  Festus.  The  Roman  governor 
appears  to  have  consulted  him,  as  a  man  of  moderation  and  know- 
pauibe,  ledge  of  the  Jewish  law,  upon  the  case  of  Paul.  The  Apostle  was 
Agrippa.  summoned  before  him.  The  defence  of  Paul  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  Agrippa,  who,  though  not  a  convert,  was  probably  from 
that  lime  favourably  disposed  to  Christianity.  The  appeal  of  Paul 
to  the  Emperor  was  irrevocable  by  an  inferior  authority,  whether 
he  would  have  preferred  remaining  in  Judaea,  after  an  acquittal 
from  Festus,  and  perhaps  under  the  protection  of  Agrippa,  or  whe- 
ther to  his  own  mind  Rome  offered  a  more  noble  and  promising 
Paul  sent  field  for  hls  Christian  zeal,  Paul,  setting  forth  on  his  voyage,  left 
to  Rome,  ppQ|jgjjiy  |-Qp  gygp  ijjg  ]gp(j  Qf  jjjg  foFcfa therS"" Iha t  land  beyond  all 

others  inhospitable  to  the  religion  of  Christ — that  land  which  Paul, 
perhaps  almost  alone  of  Jewish  descent,  had  ceased  to  consider  the 
one  narrow  portion  of  the  habitable  world,  which  the  love  of  the 
Universal  Father  had  sanctified  as  the  chosen  dwelling  of  his  people, 
as  the  future  seat  of  dominion,  glory,  and  bliss. 

The  great  object  of  Jewish  animosity  had  escaped  the  hostility 
of  the  Sanhedrin  ;  but  an  opportunity  soon  occurred  of  wreaking 
their  baffled  vengeance  on  another  victim,  far  less  obnoxious  to  the 
general  feelings  even  of  the  more  bigoted  among  the  Jews.  The 
head  of  the  Christian  community  in  Jerusalem  was  James,  whom 
Josephus  himself,  if  the  expression  in  that  remarkable  passage  be 
genuine  (which  is  difficult  to  believe),  dignifies  with  the  appellation 
of  the  brother  of  Jesus.  On  the  death  of  Festus,  and  before  the 
arrival  of  his  successor  Albinus,  the  High  Priesthood  was  in  the 
hands  of  Annas,  or  Ananus,  the  last  of  five  sons  of  the  former  An- 
nas, who  had  held  that  rank.  Annas  was  the  head  of  the  Sadducaic 
party,  and  seized  the  opportunity  of  this  suspension  of  the  Roman 
authority,  to  reassert  the  power  of  the  Sanhedrin  over  life  and 
death.  Many  persons,  whom  it  is  impossible  not  to  suppose  Chris- 
A.c.  G'i  lians,  where  executed  by  the  legal  punishment  of  stoning.  Among 
these,  the  head  of  the  community  was  the  most  exposed  to  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  government,  and  therefore  least  likely  to  escape  in 
Martyr.-  ^hcir  day  of  temporary  power.  The  fact  of  the  murder  of  St.  James, 
james^   at  Icast  of  ccrlain  supposed  offenders  against  the  law,  whom  it  is 
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difllcult  not  to  idenlify  with  the  Chrislians  (1),  rcsls  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Jewish  historian  (2) :  in  the  details  which  arc  related  on 
the  still  more  questionable  testimony  of  Hegesippus  (3),  we  feel 
that  we  are  passing  from  the  clear  and  pellucid  air  of  the  apostolic 
history,  into  the  misty  atmosphere  of  legend.  We  would  willingly 
attempt  to  disentangle  the  more  probable  circumstances  of  this  im- 
pressive story  from  the  embellishments  of  later  invention ;  but  it 
happens  that  its  more  striking  and  picturesque  incidents,  are  pre- 
cisely the  least  credible.  After  withdrawing  every  particular  incon- 
sistent either  with  the  character  or  usages  of  the  lime,  little  remains 
but  the  simple  facts  that  James  was  so  highly  esteemed  in  Jerusa- 
lem, as  to  have  received  the  appellation  of  the  Just  (a  title,  it  should 
seem,  clearly  of  Jewish  origin ) ;  that  he  perished  during  this  short 
period  of  the  sanguinary  administration  of  Ananus,  possibly  was 
thrown  down  in  a  tumult  from  the  precipitous  walls  of  the  Temple, 
where  a  more  merciful  persecutor  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings  with 
a  fuller's  club;  finally,  that  these  cruel  proceedings  of  Ananus  were 
contemplated  with  abhorrence  by  the  more  moderate,  probably  by 
the  whole  Pharisaic  parly  ;  his  degradation  from  the  supreme  office 
was  demanded,  and  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  predominant 
sentiment  of  the  people. 

But  the  days  of  Jewish  persecution  were  drawing  to  a  close,    jewisi 
Even  religious  animosity  was  subdued  in  the  collision  of  still  fier- 
cer passions.  A  darker  and  more  absorbing  interest,  the  fate  of  the 
nation  in  the  imminent,  the  inevitable  conflict  with  the  arms  of 

(1)  Connecting  this  narrative  of  Josephus,  even  attributes  to  the  Christian  bishop  the  NazaritisU 
without  admitting  the  nuthenticily  of  the  pas-  abstinence  from  the  time  of  his  birth,  not  only 
sage  about  St.  James,  -nilh  the  proceedings  from  wine,  but,  in  the  spirit  of  liudhisra,  from 
against  St.  Paul  as  related  in  the  Acts,  it  appears  every  thing  which  had  life;  the  self-denial  of  the 
to  me  highly  improbable  that,  if  Ananusputany  luxury  of  anointing  with  oil,  with  a  monkish 
persons  to  death  for  crimes  against  religion,  abhorrence  of  ablutions — a  practice  positively 
they  should  have  been  any  other  than  Christians,  commanded  in  the  law,  and  from  which  no  Jew 
Who  bnt  Christians  would  be  obnoxious  to  ca-  abstained.  It  gives  him  the  power  of  entering 
pital  punishment?  and  against  whom,  but  them,  the  Holy  Place  at  all  times, — a  practice  utterly 
would  a  legal  conviction  be  obtained  ?  Certainly  in  opposition  to  the  vital  principles  of  Judaism, 
notagainst  the  Pharisees,  who  went  beyond  the  as  he  conld  not  have  been  of  the  race  of  Aaron. 
law,  or  the  zealots  and  followers  of  Judas  the  It  describes  his  kneeling  till  his  knees  were  as 
Galilean,  whose  fate  would  have  excited  little  hard  as  those  of  a  camel — another  indication  of 
commiseration  or  regret  among  the  moderate  the  growing  spirit  of  monkery.  We  may  add  tha 
and  peaceful  part  of  the  community.  Lardner  injudicious  introduction  of  the  "  Scribes  and 
therefore  appears  to  me  in  error,  in  admitting  Pharisees,"  in  the  language  of  the  gospel,  as  the 
the  prosecutions  of  Ananus,  but  disconnecting  authors  of  his  fate;  which,  according  to  the  more 
them  from  the  Christian  history.  probable  account  of  Josephus,   and  the   change 

(2)  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8-  1.  Lardner's  Jewish  in  the  state  of  feeling  in  Jerusalem,  was  solely 
Testimonies,  vol.  iii.  p.  342.  4to.  edit.  to  be  attributed  to  the  Sadducees.  The  iinal  ira- 

(3)  This  narrative  of  Hegesippus  has  under-  probability  is  the  leading  to  the  pinnacle  of  the 
gone  thesearching  criticism  of  Scaliger  in  Chron.  Temple  (a  circumstance  obviously  borrowed 
Euseb.  and  Le  Clcrc,  Hist.  Kccles.  and  Ars  Criti-  from  our  Lord's  temptation),  a  man  who  had 
ca;  it  has  been  feebly  defended  by  Petavius,  been  for  years  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
and  zealously  by  Tillcmont.  Heinichen,  the  re-  Christian  community  in  Jerusalem,  that  he  might 
cent  editor  of  Eusebius,  seems  desirous  to  trace  publicly  dissuade  the  people  from  believing  in 
some  vestiges  of  truth.  In  these  early  forgeries  Christ;  still  further  his  burial  after  such  a  death 
it  is  not  only  interesting  and  important  to  ascer-  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  close  to  the 
laiii  the  trulh  or  falsehood  of  the  traditions  Temple :  all  these  incongruities  indicatea  period 
themselves,  but  the  design  and  the  authors  of  at  which  Christianity  had  begun  to  degenerate 
sucli  pions  frauds.  This  legend  seems  imagined  into  asceticism,  and  liad  been  so  lon^  estranged 
in  a  spirit  of  Christian  asceticism,  endeavouring  from  Judaism  as  to  be  ignorant  of  its  re.il  cha- 
to  conform  itself  to  Jewish  usage,  ofnhicb.ne.  rarter  and  usages, 
vcrlhelcss   it  betrays   rein,irkable  ignnrance.   It 


war. 
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Rome,  occupied  the  Jewish  mind  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  in 
Palestine  mingling  personal  apprehensions,  and  either  a  trembling 
sense  of  the  insecurity  of  life,  or  a  desperate  determination  to  risk 
life  itself  for  liberty,  with  the  more  appalling  anticipations  of  the 
national  destiny,  the  total  extinction  of  the  Heaven-ordained  polity, 
the  ruin  of  the  city  of  Sion,  and  the  Temple  of  God.  To  the  fero- 
cious and  fanatical  party,  who  gradually  assumed  the  ascendancy, 
Christianity  would  be  obnoxious,  as  secluding  its  peaceful  followers 
from  all  participation  in  the  hopes,  the  crimes,  or  what,  in  a  worldly 
sense,  might  have  been,  not  unjustly,  considered  the  glories  of  the 
insurrection.  Still,  to  whatever  dangers  or  trials  they  were  exposed, 
they  were  the  desultory  and  casual  attacks  of  individual  hostility, 
rather  than  the  systematic  and  determined  persecution  of  one  ruling 
party.  Nor,  perhaps,  were  they  looked  upon  with  the  same  animo- 
sity as  many  of  the  more  eminent  and  influential  of  the  Jews,  who 
vainly  attempted  to  allay  the  wild  ferment.  A  general  tradition, 
preserved  by  Eusebius,  intimates  that  the  Christian  community, 
especially  forewarned  by  Providence,  left  Jerusalem  before  the  for- 
mation of  the  siege,  and  took  refuge  in  the  town  of  Pella,  in  the 
Trans-Jordanic  province.  According  to  Josephus,  the  same  course 
was  pursued  by  most  of  the  higher  order,  who  could  escape  in  lime 
from  the  sword  of  the  Zealot  or  the  Idumean.  Rabbinical  tradition 
dates  from  the  same  period  the  flight  of  the  Sanhedrin  from  the 
Capital :  its  first  place  of  refuge,  without  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
was  Jafna  (Jamnia  ),  from  whence  it  passed  to  other  cities,  until  its 
final  settlement  in  Tiberias  (1). 

The  Jewish  war,  the  final  desolation  of  the  national  polity;  the 

destruction  of  the  city,  and  the  demohtion  of  the  Temple,  were 

events  which  could  not  but  influence  the  progress  of  Christianity  to 

a  far  greater  extent,  than  by  merely  depriving   the  Jews  of  the 

Probable  powcr  to  persccute  under  a  legal  form.  While  the  Christian  beheld 

thrfalrof  '1  ^"  I'lf'se  unexampled  horrors  the  accomplishment  of  predic- 

jerusaiem  ^jQ^g  uttercd  by  his  Lord,  the  less  infatuated  among  the  Jews  could 

oi>  Chris-  J  7  o 

tianity.  not  be  ignorant,  that  such  predictions  prevailed  among  the  Chris- 
tians. However  the  prudence  of  the  latter  might  shrink  from  exas- 
perating the  more  violent  party,  by  tlie  open  promulgation  of  such 
dispiriting  and  ill-omened  auguries,  they  must  have  transpired 
among  those  who  were  hesitating  between  the  two  parlies,  and 
powerfully  tended  to  throw  that  fluctuating  mass  into  the  prepon- 
derating scale  of  Christianity.  With  some  of  the  Jews,  no  doubt, 
the  hope  in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  nmsl  have  expired  with  the 
fall  of  the  Temple.  Not  merely  was  the  period  of  time,  assigned, 
according  to  the  general  interpretation  of  (he  prophecies,  for  the 
appearance  of  the  Deliverer,  gone  by,  but  their  less  stern  and  ob  li- 

(l)  Hist,  of  Jews,  iii.  95. 
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nale  Judaism  must  have  begun  lo  entertain  apprehensions,  that  the 
visible  rejection  of  the  people  intimated,  not  obscurely,  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Divine  favour.  They  would  thus  be  thrown  back,  as 
it  were,  upon  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  only  possible  Messiah,  and 
listen  to  his  claims  with  greater  inclination  lo  believe.    The  alter- 
native might  seem  to  be  between  him  and  the  desperate  abandon- 
ment, or  the  adjournment  to  an  indefinite  period,  of  all  their  hopes 
of  redemption.  The  hearts  of  many  would  be  soflened  by  the  expe- 
rience of  personal  suffering,  or  the  sight  of  so  many  cases  of  indi- 
vidual misery.  Christianity,  with  ils  consolatory  promises,  must  Effect  on 
have  appeared  the  only  refuge  to  those  with  whom  the  wretched- 
ness of  their  temporal  condition  seemed  to  invalidate  their  hopes 
of  an  hereditary  claim  to  everlasting  life  as  children  of  Abraham  ; 
where  they  despaired  of  a  temporal,  they  would  be  more  inclined 
tc'xcept  a  spiritual,  and  moral  deliverance.  At  the  same  time  the 
temporary  advantage  of  the  few  converts,  gained  from  such  motives, 
would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  more  complete  alienation  of  the 
Jewish  mind  from  a  race,  who  not  only  apostalised  from  the  reli- 
gion of  their  fathers,  but  by  no  means  repudiated  the  most  intimate 
connection  with  the  race  of  Esau,  for  thus  the  dark  hostility  of  the 
Jews  began  to  denominate  the  Ronians.    By  tlie  absorption  of  this 
intermediate  class,  who  had  wavered  between  Christianity  and  Ju- 
daism, who  either  melted  into  the  mass  of  the  Christian  party,  or 
yielded  themselves   to  the  desperate  infatuation  of  Judaism,  the 
breach  between  the  Jew  and  the  Christian  became  more  wide  and 
irreparable.  The  prouder  and  more  obstinate  Jew  sternly  wrapped 
himself  up  in  his  sullen  isolation ;  his  aversion  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  under  the  sense  of  galling  oppression,  and  of  disappointed 
pride,  settled  into  hard  hostility.    That  which  those  of  less  fanatic 
Judaism  found  in  Christianity,  he  sougiit  in  a  stronger  attachment 
to  his  own  distinctive  ceremonial  •,  in  a  more  passionate  and  deep- 
rooted  conviction  of  his  own  prerogative,  as  the  elect  people  of 
God.  He  surrendered  himself,  a  willing  captive,  to  the  new  priestly 
dominion,  that  of  the  Kabbins,  which  enslaved  his  whole  life  to  a 
system  of  minute  ordinances;  he  rejoiced  in  the  rivelting  and  mul- 
tiplying those  bonds,  which  had  been  burst  by  Christianity,  but 
wliich  he  wore  as  the  badge  of  hopes  still  to  be  fulfilled,  of  glories 
which  were  at  length  lo  compensate  for  his  present  humiliation. 
This  more  complete  alienation  between  the  Jew  and  the  Chris- 
tian tended  to  weaken  that  internal  spirit  of  Judaism,  which,  ne- 
vertheless, was  eradicated  with  the  utmost  ditriculty,  and  indeed 
has  perpetually  revived  within  the  bosom  of  Christianity  under 
another  name.  Down  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Palestine,  or 
rather  Jerusalem  itself,  was  at  once  the  centre  and  Ihe  source  of 
this  predominant  infiucnce.  In  foreign  countries,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently explain,  the  irrepe.alable  and  (Eternal  sanctity  of  the  Mosaic 
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Law,  was  the  repressive  power  which  was  conlinually  struggling 
against  the  expansive  force  of  Christianity.  In  Jerusalem  this  power 
was  the  holiness  of  the  Temple,  and  therefore,  with  the  fall  of  the 
Temple,  this  strongest  bond,  with  which  the  heart  of  the  Jewish 
Christian  was  rivelled  to  his  old  religion,  at  once  burst  asunder. 
To  him  the  practice  of  his  Lord  and  the  Apostles  had  seemed  to 
confirm  the  inalienable  local  sanctity  of  this  "  chosen  dwelling"  of 
God  ;  and  while  it  yet  stood  in  all  its  undegraded  splendour,  to  the 
Christian  of  Jerusalem  it  was  almost  impossible  fully  to  admit  the 
first  principle  of  Christianity,  that  the  Universal  Father  is  wor- 
shipped in  any  part  of  his  created  universe  with  equal  advantage. 
One  mark  by  which  the  Jewish  race  was  designated  as  the  great 
religious  caste  of  mankind,  was  thus  for  ever  abolished.  The  syna- 
gogue had  no  reverential  dignity,  no  old  and  sacred  majesty  to  the 
mind  of  the  convert,  beyond  his  own  equally  humble  and  unim- 
posing  place  of  devotion.  Hence  even  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  this  feeling  depended  upon  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  individual  convert. 

Though  even  among  the  foreign  Jews  the  respect  for  the  Temple 
was  maintained  by  traditionary  reverence,  though  the  impost  for 
its  maintenance  was  regularly  levied  and  willingly  paid  by  the  race 
of  Israel  in  every  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  occasional  visits 
to  the  capital  at  the  periods  of  the  great  festivals,  revived  in  many 
the  old  sacred  impressions,  still,  according  to  the  universal  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  the  more  remote  the  residence,  and  the 
less  frequent  the  impression  of  the  Temple  services  upon  the  senses, 
the  weaker  became   this  first   conservative  principle  of  Jewish 
feeling. 
jcwkh  atr      But  there  remained  another  element  of  that  exclusiveness,  which 
tachmcnt  ^^^  jj^^  primary  principle  of  the  existing  Judaism ;  that  cxclusive- 
'""'      ness,  which  limiting  the  Divine  favour  to  a  certain  race,  would 
scarcely  believe  that  foreign  branches  could  be  engrafted  into  the 
parent  stock,  even  though  incorporated  with  it  5  and  still  obstinate- 
ly resisted  the  notion  that  Gentiles,  without  becoming  Jews,  could 
share  in  the  blessings  of  the  promised  Messiah  ;  or,  in  their  state 
of  uncircumcision,  or  at  least  of  insubordination  to  the  Mosaic 
ordinances,  become  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 

What  the  Temple  was  to  the  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem,  was  the 
ihc  Law.  Law  to  the  worshipper  in  the  synagogue.  As  early,  no  doubt,  as 
the  present  lime,  the  book  of  the  Law  was  the  one  great  sacred 
object  in  every  religious  edifice  of  the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  Ihe  world. 
It  was  deposited  in  a  kind  of  ark^  it  was  placed  in  that  part  of  the 
synagogue  which  represented  the  Holy  of  Holies  i  it  was  brought 
forth  with  solemn  reverence  by  the  "  angel"  of  the  assembly,  it 
was  heard  as  an  "oracle  of  God  "  from  the  sanctuary.  The  whole 
rabbinical  supremacy  rested  on  their  privilege  as  interpreters  of 
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Ihe  law;  and  Iradilion,  though,  in  fact,  it  assumed  a  co-ordinale 
authority,  yet  veiled  its  pretensions  under  the  humbler  character, 
of  an  exposition,  a  supplementary  comment,  on  the  heaven-enacted 
code.  If  we  reascend,  in  our  history,  towards  the  period  in  which 
Christianity  first  opened  its  pale  to  the  Gentiles,  we  shall  find  that 
this  was  the  prevailing  power  by  which  the  internal  Judaism 
maintained  its  conflict  with  purer  and  more  liberal  Christianity 
within  its  own  sphere.  Even  at  Antioch,  the  Christian  community 
had  been  in  danger  from  this  principle  of  separation ;  the  Jewish 
converts,  jealous  of  all  encroachment  upon  the  law,  had  drawn  off 
and  insulated  theuiselves  from  those  of  the  Gentiles  (1).  Peter 
withdrew  within  the  narrower  and  more  exclusive  party ;  Barnabas 
alone,  the  companion  and  supporter  of  Paul,  did  not  incline  to  the 
same  course  (2).  It  required  all  the  energy  and  resolution  of  Paul 
to  resist  the  example  and  influence  of  the  older  Apostles.  His 
public  expostulation  had  the  en"ecl  of  allaying  the  discord  at 
Antioch;  and  the  temperate  and  conciliatory  measures  adopted  in 
Jerusalem,  to  a  certain  degree  reunited  the  conflicting  parlies. 
Still,  in  most  places  where  Paul  established  a  new  community, 
immediately  after  his  departure  this  same  spirit  of  Judaism  seems 
to  have  rallied,  and  attempted  to  re-establish  the  great  exclusive 
principle,  that  Christianity  was  no  more  than  Judaism,  completed 
by  the  reception  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  The  universal  religion  of 
Christ  was  thus  in  perpetual  danger  of  being  contracted  into  a 
national  and  ritual  worship.  The  eternal  law  of  Moses  was  still  to 
maintain  its  authority  with  all  its  cumbrous  framework  of  obser- 
vances; and  the  Gentile  proselytes  who  were  ready  to  submit  to 
the  faith  of  Christ,  with  its  simple  and  exquisite  morality,  were 
likewise  to  submit  to  all  the  countless  provisions,  and,  now  in 
many  respects,  unmeaning  and  unintelligible  regulations,  of  diet, 
dress,  manners,  and  conduct.  This  conflict  may  be  traced  most 
clearly  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  particularly  in  those  to  the  re- 
mote communities  in  Galatia  and  in  Rome.  The  former,  written 
probably  during  the  residence  of  the  Apostle  at  Ephesus,  was  ad- 
dressed to  Ihe  Christians  of  Galatia,  a  district  in  the  northern  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  occupied  by  a  mingled  population  (3).  The  descen»- 
tlants  of  the  Gaulish  invaders,  from  whom  the  region  derived  its 
name,  retained  to  a  late  period  vestiges  of  their  original  race,  in 
the  Celtic  dialect,  and  probably  great  numbers  of  Jews  had  settled 
in  these  quarters.  Paul  had  twice  visited  the  country,  and  his  Epistle 

(l)  It   is  difficult  to  decide   whether  this  dis-  (2)  Acts,  xv. 

pule  took  place  before  or  after  the  decree  of  the  (3)  We   decline   the  controversy    concernrng 

assembly  in  Jerusalem.   Plank,  in  his  Geschichle  the  place  and  time  at  which  the  different  epistles 

<lcs  Christenthums,   places  it  before  the  decree,  were  written;  we  shall  give  only  the  result,  not 

sind  on  the  whole  this  appears  Ihe  most  probable  the  |>rocess  of  our    investigations.  This   to'  the 

•opinion.  The   event   is  noticed  here  as  exempli-  Galatians  we  suppose  to  have  been  written  du- 

fying  the  Judaising  spirit   rather  than   in  strict  ring  St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  Ephesus.  (Acts,  xix."! 

chronological  order.  »             \        .  ■      y 
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The  was  written  at  no  long  period  after  his  second  visit.  But  even  in 
„f  i7,e'\v  Ihal  short  interval,  Judaism  had  revived  its  pretensions.  The  ad- 
tern^i  ju-  yersarles  of  Paul  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  disclaim  him  as  an 

uaism 

within  the  Apostle  of  Christianity  •,  and  before  he  vindicates  the  essential  inde- 
pendence of  the  new  faith,  and  declares  the  Jewish  law  to  have 
T''su''  ^^en  only  a  temporary  institution  (1),  designed  during  a  dark  and 
I'aui.    barbarous  period  of  human  society,  to  keep  alive  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  true  religion,  he  has  to  assert  his  own  divine  appointment 
as  a  delegated  teacher  of  Christianity  (2). 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (3)  enters  with  more  full  and  elaborate 
argument  into  the  same  momentous  question.  The  History  of  the 
Roman  community  is  most  remarkable.  It  grew  up  in  silence, 
founded  by  some  unknown  teachers  (4),  probably  of  those  who 
were  present  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  first  publication  of  Christianity 
by  the  Apostles.  During  the  reign  of  Claudius  it  had  made  so  much 
progress,  as  to  excite  open  tumults  and  dissensions  among  the 
Jewish  population  of  Rome ;  these  animosities  rose  to  such  a  height, 
that  the  attention  of  the  government  was  aroused,  and  both  parties 
expelled  from  the  city.  With  some  of  these  exiles,  Aquila  and  Pris- 
cilla,  St.  Paul,  as  we  have  seen,  formed  an  intimate  connection 
during  his  first  visit  to  Corinth  :  from  them  he  received  informa- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  progress  of  the  faith  in  Rome.  The  Jews 
seem  quietly  to  have  crept  back  to  their  old  quarters,  when  the 
rigour  with  which  the  Imperial  Edict  was  at  first  executed,  had 
insensibly  relaxed ;  and  from  these  persons  on  their  return  to  the 
capital,  and  most  likely  from  other  Roman  Christians,  who  may 
have  taken  refuge  in  Corinth  (5),  or  in  other  cities  where  Paul  had 
founded  Christian  communities,  the  first,  or  at  least  the  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  higher  Christianity,  taught  by  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  would  be  conveyed  to  Rome.  So  complete  indeed 
does  he  appear  to  consider  the  first  establishment  of  Christianity  in 
Rome,  that  he  merely  proposes  to  take  that  city  in  his  way  to  a 
remote  region,  that  of  Spain  (6).  The  manner  ii.  which  he  recounts, 
in  the  last  chapter,  the  names  of  the  more  distinguished  Roman 

(1)  Galat.  iii.  19.  that  the  foundation  of  the  church  in  Rome  was 

(2)  Galat.  i.  1,  2.  long  previous  to  his  visit  to  the  western  rnctrn- 

(3)  This   epistle,   there   seems  no  doubt,  was     polis  of  the  woild. 

written   from  Corinth,   during  St.  Paul's  second         (5)  it  would  appear  prohahle  that  the  greater 

residence  in  that  city.  part   of  the  Christian  lonununity  took    refuge, 

(4)  The  foundation  of  the  church  of  Rome  by  with  Aquila  and  Prisciila,  in  Corinth,  and  the 
either  St.  Peter  or   St.   Paul  is  utterly  irrecon-  neighbouring  port  of  Cenchrea. 

cilable  with  any  reasonable  view  of  the  Aposto-  (6)  The  views  of  Paul  ou  so  remote  a  province 
lie  history.  Among  Roman  Catholic  writers,  as.Spain,  at  so  early  a  period  of  his  journey,  £ip- 
C.ountStolberg  abandons  this  point,  and  carries  pear  to  justify  the  notion,  that  there  was  a  con- 
st. Peler  to  Rome  for  the  first  time  at  the  com-  siderahle  Jewish  population  in  that  country.  It 
mencemenl  of  Nero's  reign.  The  account  in  the  is  not  impossible  that  many  of  the  "  Libertines" 
Acts  seems  to  be  so  far  absolutely  conclusive,  may  have  made  their  way  from  Sardinia.  There 
Many  protestants  of  the  highest  learning  areas  is  a  curious  tradition  among  the  Spanish  .Fews, 
unwilling  to  reject  the  gencrjl  tradition  of  Si.  that  they  were  resident  in  that  country  before 
Peter's  residence  in  Rome  This  question  will  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  consequently  hail 
recur  on  another  occasion.  As  to  St.  Paul,  the  no  concern  in  hi,s  death.  .See  Hist,  of  Jews,  iii. 
first  chapter  of  this  epi.stle  is  positive  evidence,  p.  142. 
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converts,  implios  both  that  the  community  was  numerous  and 
lliat  the  name  of  Paul  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  its  leading 
members.  It  is  evident  that  Christianity  had  advanced  already 
beyond  the  Jewish  population,  and  the  question  of  necessary  con- 
formity to  the  Mosaic  law  was  strongly  agitated.  It  is  therefore  the 
main  scope  of  this  celebrated  epistle  to  annul  for  ever  this  claim 
of  the  Mosaic  law  to  a  perpetual  authority  to  show  Christianity 
as  a  part  of  the  providential  design  in  the  moral  history  of  man, 
while  Judaism  was  but  a  temporary  institution,  unequal  to,  as  it 
was  unintended  for,  the  great  end  of  revealing  the  immortality  of 
mankind,  altogether  repealed  by  this  more  wide  and  universal 
system,  which  comprehends  in  its  beneficent  purposes  the  whole 
human  race. 

Closely  allied  with  this  main  element  of  Judaism,  which  strug- 
gled so  obstinately  against  the  Christianity  of  St.  Paul,  was  the  "^""p 
notion  of  the  approactiing  end  of  the  world,  the  final  consumma-  enTl('")'t 
tlon  of  all  things  in  the  second  coming  of  the  Messiah.  It  has  been  "°''''' 
shown  how  essential  and  integral  a  part  of  the  Jewish  belief  in  the 
Messiah  was  this  expectation  of  the  final  completion  of  his  mission 
in  the  dissolution  of  the  world,  and  the  restoration  of  a  paradisiacal 
slate  in  which  the  descendants  of  Abraham  were  to  receive  their 
destined  inheritance.  To  many  of  the  Jewish  believers  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  were  but  (if  the  expression  be  warranted) 
the  first  acts  of  the  great  drama,  which  was  hastening  onward  to 
its  immediate  close.  They  had  bowed  in  mysterious  wonder  before 
the  incongruity  of  the  life  and  sufferings  of  Jesus,  with  the  pre- 
conceived appearance  of  the  "  Great  One,"  but  expected  their 
present  disappointment  to  be  almost  instantly  compensated  by  the 
appalling  grandeur  of  ttie  second  coming  of  Christ.  If,  besides 
their  descent  from  Abraham,  and  their  reverence  for  the  law 
of  Moses,  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  was  likewise  necessary  to 
secure  their  title  to  their  peculiar  inheritance,  yet  that  faith  was 
speedily  to  receive  its  reward  ;  and  the  original  Jewish  conception 
of  the  Messiah,  though  put  to  this  severe  trial,  though  its  comple- 
tion was  thus  postponed,  remained  in  full  possession  of  the  mind, 
and  seemed  to  gather  strength  and  depth  of  colouring  from  the 
constant  state  of  high-wrought  agitation  in  wliich  it  kept  the  whole 
moral  being.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  last  Jewish  illusion, 
from  which  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  themselves  were  disenchanted  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  both  that  many  of  the  early  Christians 
almost  hourly  expected  the  final  dissolution  of  the  world,  and  that 
this  opinion  awed  many  timid  believers  into  the  profession  of 
Cljrislianity,  and  kept  them  in  trembling  subjection  to  its  autho- 
rity. The  ambiguous  predictions  of  Christ  himself,  in  which  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  Polity,  and  the  ruin  of  the  city  and 
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leniple,  were  shadowed  forth  under  images  of  more  remole  and 
universal  import ;  the  language  of  the  Apostles,  so  liable  to  misin- 
terpretation, that  they  were  obliged  publicly  to  correct  the  erro- 
neous conclusions  of  their  hearers  (1),  seemed  to  countenance  an 
opinion  so  disparaging  to  the  real  glory  of  Christianity,  which 
was  only  to  attain  its  object,  (ill  after  a  slow  contest  of  many  cen- 
turies, perhaps  of  ages,  with  the  evil  of  human  nature.  Wherever 
Christianity  made  its  way  into  a  mind  deeply  impregnated  with 
Judaism,  the  mora!  character  of  the  Messiah  had  still  to  maintain 
a  strong  contest  with  the  temporal  5  and  though  experience  yearly 
showed  that  the  commencement  of  this  visible  kingdom  was  but 
more  remote,  at  least  the  first  generation  of  Christians  passed 
away,  before  the  majority  had  attained  to  more  sober  expectations ; 
and  at  every  period  of  more  than  ordinary  religious  excitement,  a 
millennial,  or  at  least  a  reign  partaking  of  a  temporal  character, 
has  been  announced  as  on  the  eve  of  its  commencement ;  the  Chris- 
tian mind  has  retrograded  towards  that  state  of  Jewish  error, 
which  prevailed  about  the  time  of  Christ's  coming  (2). 
As  Christianity  advanced  in  all  other  quarters  of  the  world,  its 

Hostility  proselytes  were  in  far  larger  proportion  of  Gentile  than  of  Jewish 
midcbHs"  descent.   The  synagogue  and  the  church  became  more  and  more 

tiaaity.  (jisiinct,  till  Ihcy  stood  opposed  in  irreconcilable  hostility.  The 
Jews  shrunk  back  into  their  stern  seclusion,  while  the  Christians 
were  literally  spreading  in  every  quarter  through  the  population 
of  the  empire.  From  this  total  suspension  of  intercourse,  Judaism 
gradually  died  away  within  the  Christian  pale;  time  and  experience 
corrected  some  of  the  more  inveterate  prejudices ,  new  elements 
came  into  action.  The  Grecian  philosophy,  and  at  a  later  period 
influences  still  more  adverse  to  that  of  Judaism,  mingled  with  the 
prevailing  Christianity.  A  kind  of  latent  Judaism  has,  however, 
constantly  lurked  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  During  the 
darker  ages  of  Christianity,  its  sterner  spirit  harmonizing  with  the 
more  barbarous  state  of  the  Christian  mind,  led  to  a  frequent  and 
injudicious  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament  :  practically  the  great 
principle  of  Judaism,  that  the  law,  as  emanating  from  Divine  Wis- 
dom, must  be  of  eternal  obligation,  was  admitted  by  conflicting 
parties  •,  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  Gospel  were  appealed  to  as  of 
equal  authority;  while  the  great  characteristic  of  the  old  religion, 

(1)  2  Thessaloiiians,  ii.  1,2.  2  Peler,  iii.4.  8.  dabit  viginti  qninque  inetretas  vini ;  et  cum  ap- 
(U)  Compare  the  strange  rabbinical  notion  of  prehendet  aliquis  sanctorum  botrum,  alius  cla- 
the  fertility  of  the  earth  during  the  millennial  mabit, — Bolrus  ego  melior  sum,  me  sume,  et  per 
reign  of  Christ,  given  by  Iren.xus  as  an  actual  me  Dominum  beuedic."  These  chapters  of  Ire- 
prophecy  of  our  Lord: — "  Venient  dies  in  qui-  nxus  show  the  danger  to  which  pure  and  spiri- 
bus  vineac  nascentur,  singula;  decern  millia  pal-  tual  Christianity  was  exposed  from  this  gross 
mitum  habentes,  et  in  una  palmite  decern  raillia  and  carnal  Judaisiug  spirit.  Irenaus  (ch.  35.) 
brachiorum,  et  in  uno  vero  brarhio  dena  millia  positively  denies  that  any  of  these  images  can 
flagellorum,  et  in  unoquoque  flagello  dena  rail-  be  taken  in  an  allegorical  sense,  Dc  Hacres,  v. 
lia  botrornm,  et  in  unoquoque  borto  dena  millia  c.  33- 
acinorum  ;  et  unumquodque  acrnum  expressum, 
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ils  exclusiveness,  its  restriction  of  the  divine  blessings  within  a 
narrow  and  visible  pale,  was  loo  much  in  accordance  both  with 
pride  and  superstition,  not  lo  reassert  ils  ancient  dominion.  The 
sacerdotal  and  the  sectarian  spirit  had  an  equal  tendency  to  draw 
a  wider  or  a  more  narrow  line  of  demarcation  around  that  which, 
in  Jewish  language,  they  pronounced  the  "  Israel"  of  God,  and 
to  substitute  some  other  criterion  of  Christianity  for  that  exquisite 
perfection  of  piety,  that  sublimity  of  virtue,  in  disposition,  in 
thought,  and  in  act,  which  was  the  one  true  test  of  Christian  excel- 
lence. 

In  Palestine,  as  the  external  conflict  with  Judaism  was  longest 
and  most  violent,  so  the  internal  influence  of  the  old  religion  was 
latest  obliterated.  But  when  this  separation  at  length  took  place, 
it  was  even  more  complete  and  decided  than  in  any  other  countries. 
In  Jerusalem,  the  Christians  were  perhaps  still  called,  and  sub- 
milled  to  be  called  Nazarenes,  while  the  appellation  which  had 
been  assumed  at  Antioch  was  their  common  designation  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Christian  community  of  Jerusalem, 
which  had  taken  refuge  at  Pella  bore  with  them  their  unabated 
reverence  for  the  law.  But  insensibly  the  power  of  that  reverence 
decayed  5  and  on  the  foundation  of  Ihe  new  colony  of  jElia,  by  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  after  the  defeat  of  Barchocab,  and  the  second 
total  demolition  of  Ihe  city,  the  larger  part  having  nominated  a 
man  of  Gentile  birth,  Marcus,  as  their  bishop,  scllled  in  the  New  Mnrkb;- 
City,  and  thus  proclaimed  their  final  and  total  separation  from  their  '""r^Pallm^' 
Jewish  ancestors  (1).  For  not  only  must  they  have  disclaimed  all 
Jewish  connection,  to  be  permitted  to  take  up  their  residence  in 
the  new  colony,  the  very  approach  to  which  was  watched  by  Ro- 
man outposts,  and  prohibited  to  every  Jew  under  the  severest 
penalties,  but  even  the  old  Jewish  feelings  must  have  been  utterly 
extinct.  For  what  Jew,  even  if  he  had  passed  under  the  image  of 
a  swine  which  was  erected  in  mockery  over  the  Bethlehem  Gate, 
would  not  have  shrunk  in  horror  at  beholding  the  Hill  of  Moriali 
polluted  by  a  Pagan  temple,  the  worship  of  heathen  deities  pro- 
faning by  their  reeking  incense,  and  their  idolatrous  sacrifices, 
the  site  of  the  Holy  of  Holies?  The  Christian  absorbed  in  deeper 
veneration  for  the  soil  which  had  been  hallowed  by  his  Redeemer's 
footsteps,  and  was  associated  with  his  mysterious  death  and  resur- 
rection, was  indifferent  to  the  daily  infringement  of  Ihe  Blosaic 
law  which  God  himself  had  annulled  by  the  subslitution  of  the 
Christian  faith,  or  to  the  desecration  of  the  site  of  that  temple  which 
God  had  visibly  abandoned. 

The  rest  of  the  Judseo-Christian  community  at  Pella,  and  in  ils 
neighbourhood,  sank  into  an  obscure  sect,  distinguished  by  Iheir 

(l)Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  6.    ITieronym.   Epist.   ad  Hodybiam.  Qu«-st.  8- 

I.  IG 
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obslinale  rejeclion  of  Ihe  wrilings  of  Si.  Paul,  and  by  their  own 
Gospel,  most  probably  the  original  Hebrew  of  Si.  Matlhew.  But 
the  language,  as  well  as  Ihe  lenels  of  the  Jews,  were  either  pro- 
scribed by  the  Christians,  as  they  still  farther  receded  from 
Judaism,  or  fell  into  disuse  (1);  and  whatever  writings  they  pos- 
sessed, whetlier  originals  or  copies  in  the  vernacular  dialect  of 
Palestine,  of  the  genuine  Apostolic  books,  or  compilations  of  Iheir 
own,  entirely  perished,  so  that  it  is  difficult,  from  the  brief  notices 
which  are  extant,  to  make  out  their  real  nature  and  character. 

In  Palestine,  as  elsewhere,  the  Jew  and  the  Christian  were  no 
longer  confounded  with  each  other,  but  constituted  two  totally 
different  and  implacably  hostile  races.  The  Roman  government 
began  to  discriminate  between  them,  as  clearly  appears  from  the 
permission  to  the  Christians  to  reside  in  the  New  City,  on  the  site 
of  Jerusalem,  which  was  interdicted  to  the  Jews.  Mutual  hatred 
was  increased  by  mutual  alienation  ;  the  Jew,  who  had  lost  the  power 
of  persecuting,  lent  himself  as  a  willing  instrument  lo  the  heathen 
persecutor  against  those,  whom  he  still  considered  as  apostates 
from  his  religion.  The  less  enlightened  Christian  added  to  the 
contempt  of  all  the  Roman  world  for  the  Jew  a  principle  of  deeper 
hostility.  The  language  of  Terlullian  is  that  of  triumph,  rather 
than  of  commiseration  for  the  degraded  slate  of  the  Jew  (2) ;  strong 
jealousy  of  the  pomp  and  power  assumed  by  the  patriarch  of  Tibe- 
rias may  be  trace  in  the  vivid  description  of  Origen(3).  No  sufr- 
ferings  could  too  profoundly  debase,  no  pride  could  become  those 
who  shared  in  the  hereditary  guilt  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CHRISTIANITY   AND   PAGANISM. 


u^iaiion       The  conflict  of  Christianity  with  Judaism  was  a  civil  war;  that 
^^^^^l^p  ""J;   with  Paganism,  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  a  foreign  territory. 
daism  and  In  iho  formcr  case  it  was  the  declared  design  of  the  innovation,  to 
r.iiy."'   perfect  the  established  constitution  on  its  primary  principles  5  lo 
expand  the  yet  undeveloped  system,  according  to  the  original  views 
of  the  Divine  Legislator ;  in  the  latter  it  contemplated  Ihc  total  sub- 
version of  the  existing  order  of  things,  a  reconstruction  of  the 
whole  moral  and  religious  being  of  mankind.    With  the  Jew,  the 
abolition  of  the  Temple  service,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic 

(1)  Sulpicius  .Severus,  H.  E.  Mosheim,  dc  Reb.  Deo  rcfje,  quibus  nee  advenarum  jure  terram 
Christ,  ante  Constant.  Le  Clerc,  Hist.  Ecclesias-  palriani saltern  vestigio  salutare  conceditur.  Lib. 
tica.  cont.  Jud;ros,  15. 

(2)  Dispersi,  palabundi,  et  coeli  et  soli  sni  ex-  (^3)  Origen.  Kpist.  ad  Africanum,  Hist  of  Jews, 
torres  vagantiir  per  orbein,    sine  nomine,   sine  iii.  136. 
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Law,  were  indispensable  to  Ihe  perfect  establishment  of  Christia- 
nity. The  first  was  left  to  be  accomplished  by  the  frantic  turbu- 
lence of  the  people,  and  the  remorseless  vengeance  of  Rome.  Yet, 
after  all,  the  Temple  service  maintained  its  more  profound  and  in- 
delible influence  only  over  the  Jew  of  Palestine ;  its  hold  upon  the 
vast  numbers  which  were  settled  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  was  that 
of  remote,  occasional,  traditionary  reverence.  With  the  foreign 
Jew,  the  service  of  the  synagogue  was  his  religion  j  and  the  syna- 
gogue, without  any  violent  change,  was  transformed  into  a  Chris- 
tian church.  The  same  Almighty  God,  to  whom  it  was  primarily 
dedicated,  maintained  his  place;  and  the  sole  difference  was,  (hat 
he  was  worshipped  through  the  mediation  of  the  crucified  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  With  tlie  Pagan,  the  whole  of  his  religious  observances 
fell  under  the  unsparing  proscription.  Every  one  of  the  countless 
temples  and  shrines,  and  sacred  groves,  and  hallowed  fountains, 
were  to  be  desecrated  by  the  abhorrent  feelings  of  those  who  looked 
back  with  shame  and  contempt  upon  their  old  idolatries.  Every 
image,  from  the  living  work  of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles,  to  the  rude 
and  shapeless  Hermes  or  Terminus,  was  to  become  an  unmeaning 
mass  of  wood  or  stone.  In  every  city,  town,  or  even  village,  there 
was  a  contest  to  be  maintained,  not  merely  against  the  general  sys- 
tem of  Polytheism,  but  against  the  local  and  tutelary  deity  of  the 
place.  Every  public  spectacle,  every  procession,  every  civil  or  mi- 
litary duty,  was  a  religious  ceremonial.  Though  later,  when  Chris- 
tianity was  in  the  ascendant,  it  might  expel  the  deities  of  Paganism 
from  some  of  the  splendid  temples,  and  convert  them  to  its  own 
use;  though  insensibly  many  of  the  usages  of  the  Heathen  worship 
crept  into  the  more  gorgeous  and  imposing  ceremonial  of  trium- 
phant Christianity;  though  even  many  of  the  vulgar  superstitions 
incorporated  themselves  with  the  sacred  Christian  associations^  all  direct  op. 
this  reaction  was  long  subsequent  to  the  permanent  establishment  rmms- 
of  the  new  religion.    At  first  all  was  rigid  and  uncompromisins  '.i""''^  '" 

laganism. 

hostility,  doubts  were  entertamed  by  the  more  scrupulous,  whether 
meat  exposed  to  public  sale  in  the  market,  but  which  might  have 
formed  part  of  a  sacrifice,  would  not  be  dangerously  polluting  to 
the  Christian.  The  Apostle,  though  anxious  to  correct  this  sensitive 
scrupulousness,  touches  on  the  point  with  the  utmost  caution  and 
delicacy  (1). 

The  private  life  of  the  Jew  was  already,  in  part  at  least,  fettered 
by  the  minute  and  almost  Brahminical  observances,  with  which  the 
later  Rabbins  established  Iheir  despotic  authority  over  the  mind. 
Still  some  of  these  usages  harmonised  with  the  spirit  of  Christia- 
nity ;  others  were  less  invelerately  rooted  in  the  feelings  of  the 
foreign  Jew.    The  trembling  apprehension  of  any  thing  approach- 


(l)   I  Corinlli,  X.25— 31. 
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ing  to  idolatry,  the  concentration  of  the  heart's  whole  devotion 
upon  the  One  Almighty  God,  prepared  the  soul  for  a  Christian 
bias.  The  great  struggle  to  Jewish  feeling  was  the  abandonment  of 
circumcision,  as  the  sign  of  their  covenant  with  God.  But  this  once 
over,  baptism,  the  substituted  ceremony,  was  perhaps  already  fami- 
liar to  his  mind;  or,  at  least,  emblematic  ablutions  were  strictly  in 
unison  with  the  genius  and  the  practice  of  his  former  religion. 
Some  of  the  stricter  Pharisaic  distinctions  were  local  and  limited  to 
Palestine,  as,  for  instance,  the  payment  of  tithe;  since  the  Temple 
tribute  was  the  only  national  tax  imposed  by  his  religion  on  the 
foreign  Jew.  Their  sectarian  symbols,  which  in  Palestine  were  pub- 
licly displayed  upon  their  dress,  were  of  course  less  frequent  in 
foreign  countries;  and  though  worn  in  secret,  might  be  dropped  and 
abandoned  by  the  convert  to  Christianity,  without  exciting  obser- 
u,.ivtisai-  vation.  The  whole  life  of  the  Heathen,  whether  of  the  philosopher 
"ganiLlr  who  despised,  or  the  vulgar  who  were  indifferent  to,  the  essential 
part  of  the  religion,  was  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  Polytheism.  It 
met  him  in  every  form,  in  every  quarter,  in  every  act  and  function 
of  every  day's  business ;  not  merely  in  the  graver  offices  of  the  state, 
in  the  civil  and  military  acts  of  public  men;  in  the  senate  which 
commenced  its  deliberations  with  sacrifice;  in  the  camp,  the  centre 
of  which  was  a  consecrated  temple  :  his  domestic  hearth  was 
guarded  by  the  Penates,  or  by  the  ancestral  gods  of  his  family  or 
tribe;  by  land  he  travelled  under  the  protection  of  one  tutelar  divi- 
nity, by  sea  of  another;  the  birth,  the  bridal,  the  funeral,  had  each 
its  presiding  deity ;  the  very  commonest  household  utensils  and  im- 
plements were  cast  in  mythological  forms;  he  could  scarcely  drink 
without  being  reminded  of  making  a  libation  to  the  gods;  and  the 
language  itself  was  impregnated  with  constant  aUusions  to  the  po- 
pular religion. 

However,  as  a  religion,  Polytheism  was  undermined  and  shaken 
to  the  base,  yet,  as  part  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  its  inert 
resistance  would  every  where  present  a  strong  barrier  against  the 
invasion  of  a  foreign  faith.  The  priesthood  of  an  effete  religion,  as 
long  as  the  attack  is  conducted  under  the  decent  disguise  of  philo- 
sophical inquiry,  or  is  only  aimed  at  the  moral  or  the  speculative 
part  of  the  faith ;  as  long  as  the  form,  of  which  alone  they  are  be- 
come the  ministers,  is  permitted  to  subsist,  go  on  calmly  perform- 
ing the  usual  ceremonial :  neither  their  feelings  nor  their  interests 
are  actively  alive  to  the  veiled  and  insidious  encroachments  which 
are  made  upon  its  power  and  stability.  In  the  Roman  part  of  the 
western  world,  the  religion  was  an  integral  part  of  the  state  :  the 
greatest  men  of  the  last  days  of  the  Republic,  the  Ciceros  and  Cae- 
sars, the  Emperors  themselves,  aspired  to  fill  the  pontifical  offices, 
and  discharged  their  duties  with  grave  solemnity,  however  their 
declared  philosophical  opinions  were  subversive  of  the  whole  sys- 
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lent!  of  Poly Iheism.  Men  might  disbelieve,  deny,  even  subslilulc 
foreign  superstitions  for  the  accustomed  rites  of  their  country, 
provided  they  did  not  commit  any  overt  act  of  hostility,  or  publicly 
endeavour  to  bring  the  ceremonial  into  contempt.  Such  acts  were 
not  only  impieties,  they  were  treason  against  the  majesty  of  Rome. 
In  the  Grecian  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  the  interests  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  magistracy  and  the  priesthood,  were  less  intimately  con- 
nected; the  former,  those  at  least  who  held  the  higher  authority, 
being  Roman,  the  latter  local  or  municipal.  Though  it  was  the 
province  of  the  magistrate  (o  protect  the  established  religion,  and 
it  was  sufficiently  the  same  with  his  own,  to  receive  his  regular 
worship,  yet  the  strength  with  which  he  would  resist,  or  the  jea- 
lousy with  which  he  would  resent  any  dangerous  innovation,  would 
depend  on  the  degree  of  influence  possessed  by  the  sacerdotal 
body,  and  the  pride  or  enthusiasm  which  the  people  might  feel 
for  their  local  worship.  Until,  then,  Christianity  had  made  sudi 
progress  as  to  produce  a  visible  diminution  in  the  attendance  on  the 
Pagan  worship;  until  the  temples  were  comparatively  deserted,  and 
the  offerings  less  frequent,  the  opposition  encountered  by  the 
Christian  teacher,  or  the  danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed, 
would  materially  depend  on  the  peculiar  religious  circumstances  of 
each  city  (1). 


(l)  In  a  fornEer  publication  the  author  at- 
tempted to  represent  the  manner  in  which  the 
strength  of  Polytheism,  and  its  complete  incor- 
poration with  the  public  and  private  life  of  its 
votaries,  might  present  itself  to  the  mind  of 
a  Christian  teacher  on  his  first  entrance  into  a 
heathen  city.  The  passage  has  been  quoted  in 
Archbishop  VVhately's  book  on  Rhetoric. 

"  Conceive  then  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  tent-maker  or  the  fisherman,  entering  as 
strangers  into  one  of  the  splendid  cities  of  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  or  Greece.  Conceive  them,  1  mean, 
as  unendowed  with  miraculous  powers,  having 
adopted  their  itinerant  system  of  teaching  from 
human  motives,  and  for  human  purposes  alone. 
As  they  pass  along  to  the  remote  and  obscure 
quarter,  where  they  expect  to  meet  with  precarious 
hospitality  among  their  countrymen,  they  survey 
the  strength  of  the  established  religion,  which  it  is 
their  avowed  purpose  to  overthrow.  Every  where 
they  behold  temples,  on  which  the  utmost  extra- 
vagance of  expenditure  has  been  lavished  by  suc- 
ceeding geueralious;  idols  of  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship, towhich,  even  if  the  religious  feel- 
ing of  adoration  is  enfeebled,  the  people  are  strong- 
ly attached  by  national  or  local  vanity.  They  meet 
processions  in  which  the  idle  find  perpetual  oc- 
cupation, the  young  excitement,  the  voluptuous 
a  continual  stimulant  to  their  passions.  They 
behold  a  priesthood  numerous,  sometimes  weal- 
thy; nor  are  these  alone  wedded  by  interest  to 
the  established  faith  ;  many  of  the  trades,  like 
those  of  the  makers  of  silver  shrines  at  Kphcsus, 
arc  pledged  to  the  support  of  that  to  which  they 
owe  their  maintenance.  1  hey  pass  a  magnificent 
theatre,  on  the  splendour  and  success  of  which 
the  popularity  of  the  existing  authorities  mainly 
depends  ;  and  iji  which  the  serious  exhibitions 
are  essentially  religious,  the  lighter  as  intimately 


connected  with  the  indulgence  of  the  baser  pas  - 
sions.  They  behold  another  public  building, 
where  even  worse  feelings,  the  cruel  and  the 
sanguinary,  are  pampered  by  the  animating 
contests  of  wild  beasts  and  of  gladiators,  in  which 
they  themselves  may  shortly  play  a  dreadful 
part, 

Butchor'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday  I 
Show  and  spectacle  are  the  characteristic  enjoy, 
ments  of  a  whole  people,  and  every  show  and 
spectacle  is  either  sacred  to  the  religious  feelings, 
or  incentive  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh;  those  feel- 
ings which  must  be  entirely  eradicated,  those 
lusts  which  must  be  brought  into  total  subjection 
to  the  law  of  Christ.  They  encounter  likewise 
itinerant  jugglers,  diviners,  magicians,  who  im- 
pose upon  the  credulous  to  excite  the  contempt 
of  the  enlightened  ;  in  the  first  case,  dangerous 
rivals  to  those  who  should  attempt  to  propagate 
a  new  faith  by  imposture  and  deception  :  in  the 
latter,  naturally  tending  to  prejudice  the  mind 
against  all  miraculous  pretensions  whatever  : 
here,  like  Elymas,  endeavouring  to  outdo  the 
signs  and  wonders  of  the  Apostle.s,  thereby 
throwing  suspicion  on  all  asserted  supernatural 
agency,  by  the  frequency  and  clumsiness  of  their 
delusions.  They  meet  philosophers,  frequently 
itinerant  like  themselves ;  or  teachers  of  new  re- 
ligions, priests  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  who  have 
brought  into  equal  discredit  what  might  other- 
wise have  appeared  a  proof  of  philanthropy,  the 
performing  laborious  journeys  at  the  sacrifice  of 
personal  case  and  comfort,  for  the  moral  and 
religious  improvement  of  mankind;  or  at  least 
liave  so  accustomed  the  public  mind  to  similar 
pretensions,  as  to  take  away  every  attraction 
from  their  boldness  or  novelty.  There  are  also 
the  teachers  of  the  different  mysteries,  which 
woidd  engross  all  the  anxiety  of  the  imjuisitivc. 
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The  narrative  in  the  Acts,  as  far  as  it  proceeds,  is  strikingly  in 
accordance  with  this  state  of  things.  The  adventures  of  the  Apostles 
in  the  different  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  arc  singularly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  population  and  the  state  of  the  existing  Polytheism 
in  each.    It  was  not,  till  it  had  extended  beyond  the  borders  of 
Palestine,  that  Christianity  came  into  direct  collision  with  Pagan- 
ism. The  first  Gentile  convert,  admitted  into  the  Christian  commu- 
nity by  St.  Peter,  Cornelius,  if  not  a  proselyte  to  Judaism,  ap- 
proached very  nearly  to  it.  He  was  neither  polytheist  nor  philoso- 
pher; he  was  a  worshipper  of  One  Almighty  Creator,  and  familiar, 
it  should  seem,  with  the  Jewish  belief  in  angelic  appearances.  Even 
beyond  the  Holy  Land,  Christianity  did  not  immediately  attempt 
to  address  the  general  mass  of  the  Pagan  community  -,  its  first  col- 
lisions were  casual  and  accidental;  its  operations  commenced  in  the 
synagogue;  a  separate  community  was  not  invariably  formed,  or, 
if  formed,  appeared  to  the  common  observation  only  a  new  assem- 
blage for  Jewish  worship;  to  which,  if  Heathen  proselytes  gathered 
in  more  than  ordinary  numbers,  it  was  but  the  same  thing  on  a 
larger,  which  had  excited  little  jealousy  on  a  smaller  scale  (1). 
^li'u'ln       During  the  first  journey  of  St.  Paul,  it  is  manifest  that  in  Cyprus 
Cyprus,    particularly,  and  in  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Jewish  worship 
was  an  object  of  general  respect  :  and  Christianity  appearing  as  a 
modification  of  Jewish  belief,  shared  in  that  deference  which  had 
been  long  paid  to  the  national  religion  of  the  Jewish  people.  Ser- 
gius  Paulus  (2),  the  governor  of  Cyprus,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Jew  Elymas,  was  already  more  than  half,  if  not  altogether  alienated 
from  the  religion  of  Rome.    Barnabas  and  Paul  appeared  before 
him  at  his  own  desire;  and  their  manifest  superiority  over  his 
former  teacher  easily  transformed  liim  from  an  imperfect  proselyte 
to  Judaism  into  a  convert  to  Christianity. 
,\„iio,hin     At  Antioch  in  Pisidia  there  was  a  large  class  of  proselytes  to  Ju- 
daism, who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Christian  teachers,  and  who 
probably  formed  the  more  considerable  part  of  the  Gentile  hearers, 
addressed  by  Paul,  on  his  rejection  by  the  leading  Jews  of  that  city. 
At  Lyslra  (3),  in  Lycaonia,  the  Apostle  appears  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  centre,  as  it  were,  of  a  Pagan  population  ;  and  it  is  remarka- 

perhaps  excite,  even  if  tUey  did  not  i.atisfy,  the  Had  been  carried,  is  a  most  intricate  question, 
liopes  of  the  more  pure  and  lofty-minded.  Such  From  the  following  passage,  quoted  from  Seneca 
must  have  been  among  the  obstacles  which  must  by  St.  Au^ustin,  if  genuine,  it  would  seem  that  it 
have  forced  themselves  on  the  calmer  moments  of  had  made  great  progress:—"  Cum  interim  usque 
the  most  ardent ;  such  the  overpowering  dif-  eo  sceleratissim;c  gentis  consuetudo  convaluit, 
ficulties  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  over-  ut  per  omnes  terras  jure  recepta  sit,  victi  victori- 
look  the  importance,  or  elude  the  force;  which  bus  leges  dederunt.  St.  Augustin  positively  as- 
required  no  sober  calulation  to  estimate,  no  la-  serts  that  this  sentence  does  not  include  the 
bnrious  inquiry  to  discover;  which  met  and  Christians.  De  Civit.  Dei,  vi.  11. 
1  onf routed  them  wherever  they  went,  and  which,  (2)  Acts,  xiii.  6 — 12. 

either  in  desperate  presumption,  or  deliberate  (3)  Acts,  xiv.  (j — 19.    There  were  Jews  resi- 

reliance    on    their   own    preternatural    powers,  dent  at  Lyslra,  as  appears  by  Acts,  xvi.  1,  2.  Ti- 

they  must  have  contemned  and  defied." — Bamp-  motlieus  was  the  offspring  of  an  intermarriage 

ton  Lectures,  p.  269-  273.  between  a.Fewish  woman  and  a  Greek  :  his  name 

(1)  The  extent  to  which  .Tewish  proselytisai  is  Greek. 
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bic,  thai  in  Ihis  wild  and  inland  region,  we  find  Ihe  old  barbarous 
religion  maintaining  a  lively  and  commanding  influence  o\er  Ihe 
popular  mind.  In  the  more  civilised  and  commercial  parts  of  the 
Roman  world,  in  Ephesus,  in  Athens,  or  in  Rome,  such  extraordi- 
nary cures  as  that  of  the  cripple  atLystra,  might  have  been  pub 
licly  wrought,  and  might  have  excited  a  wondering  interest  in  the 
multitude  :  but  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  lowest  or  most 
ignorant  would  have  had  so  much  faith  in  the  old  fabulous  appear- 
ances of  their  own  deities,  as  immediately  to  have  imagined  their 
actual  and  visible  appearance  in  the  persons  of  these  surprising 
strangers.  It  is  only  in  the  remote  and  savage  Lyslra,  where  the 
Greek  language  had  not  predominated  over  the  primitive  barbarous 
dialect  (1)  (probably  a  branch  of  the  Cappadocian),  that  the  popular 
emotion  instantly  metamorphoses  these  public  benefactors  into  the 
Jove  and  Mercury  of  their  own  temples*  The  inhabitants  actually 
make  preparation  for  sacrifice,  and  are  with  difTiculty  persuaded  to 
consider  such  wonder-working  men  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with 
themselves.  Nor  is  it  less  characteristic  of  the  versatility  of  a  rude 
people,  that  no  sooner  is  the  illusion  dispelled,  than  they  join  with 
the  hostile  Jews  in  the  persecution  of  those  very  men,  whom  their 
superstition,  but  a  short  time  before,  had  raised  into  objects  of  di- 
vine worship. 

In  the  second,  and  more  extensive  journey  of  St.  Paul,  having 
parted  from  Barnabas  (2),  he  was  accompanied  by  Tiinotheus  and 
Silas  or  Sylvanus,  but  of  the  Asiatic  part  of  this  journey,  though  it 
led  through  some  countries  of  remarkable  interest  in  the  history  of 
Paganism,  no  particulars  are  recorded.  Phrygia,  which  was  a  kind  I'li.-ygia. 
of  link  between  Greece  and  the  remoter  East,  still  at  times  sent  out 
into  the  Western  world  its  troops  of  frantic  Orgiasts;  and  the  Phry- 
gian vied  with  the  Isiac  and  Mithraic  mysteries  in  its  influence  in 
awakening  the  dormant  fanaticism  of  the  Roman  world.  It  its  pro- 
bable, that,  in  these  regions,  the  Apostle  confined  himself  to  the 
Jewish  settlers  and  their  proselytes.  In  Galatia,  it  is  clear,  that  the 
converts  were  almost  entirely  of  Hebrew  descent.  The  vision,  which 
invited  the  Apostle  to  cross  from  Troas  to  Macedonia,  led  him  into  a 
new  region,  where  his  countrymen,  though  forming  flourishing 
communities  in  many  of  the  principal  towns,  were  not,  except 
perhaps  at  Corinth,  by  any  means  so  numerous  as  in  the  greater 
part  of  Asia  Minor.  His  vessel  touched  at  Samothrace,  where  the 
most  ancient  and  remarkable  mysteries  still  retained  their  sanctily 
and  veneration  in  that  holy  and  secluded  island.  AtPhilippi  he  first  piniippi. 
came  into  collision  with  those  whose  interests  were  concerned  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  popular  rehgion.  Though  these  were  only  indi- 

(1)  Jablonski,  Disscrtaliode  Lingua  Lycaonic;'i, 
reprinted  in  V.ilpy's  tditiou  of  Stephens's  The-         i^2)  Acts,  xv.  36.  '.o  xviii.  !B. 
saurus . 
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viduals,  whose  gains  were  at  once  put  an  end  to  by  the  progress  of 
ChrisUanity,  the  owners  of  the  female  soothsayer  of  Philippi  were 
part  of  a  numerous  and  active  class,  who  subsisted  on  the  public 
credulity.  The  proseucha,  or  oratory,  of  the  Jews  ( the  smaller 
place  of  worship,  which  they  always  established  when  their  com- 
munity was  not  sufficiently  flourishing  to  maintain  a  synagogue ), 
was,  as  usual,  by  the  water  side.  The  river,  as  always  in  Greece 
and  in  all  southern  countries,  was  the  resort  of  the  women  of  the 
eily,  partly  for  household  purposes,  partly  perhaps  for  bathing. 
Many  of  this  sex  were  in  consequence  attracted  by  the  Jewish  pro- 
seucha, and  had  become,  if  not  proselytes,  at  least  very  favourably 
inclined  to  Judaism.  Among  these  was  Lydia,  whose  residence  was 
at  Thyatira,  and  who,  from  her  trading  in  the  costly  purple  dye, 
may  be  supposed  a  person  of  considerable  wealth  and  influence. 
Having  already  been  so  far  enlightened  by  Judaism  as  to  worship 
the  One  God,  she  became  an  immediate  convert  to  the  Christianity 
of  St.  Paul.  Perhaps  the  influence  or  the  example  of  so  many  of  her 
own  sex,  worked  upon  the  mind  of  a  female  of  a  different  character 
and  occupation.  She  may  have  been  an  impostor,  but  more  proba- 
bly was  a  young  girl  of  excited  temperament,  whose  disordered 
imagination  was  employed  by  men  of  more  artful  character  for  their 
own  sordid  purposes.  The  enthusiasm  of  this  "divining"  damsel 
now  took  another  turn.  Impressed  with  the  language  and  manner 
of  Paul,  she  suddenly  deserted  her  old  employers,  and  throwing 
herself  into  the  train  of  the  Apostle,  proclaimed,  with  the  same 
exalted  fervour,  his  divine  mission,  and  the  superiority  of  his  reli- 
gion. Paul,  troubled  with  the  publicity,  and  the  continual  repetition 
of  her  outcries,  exorcised  her  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  Her  wild 
excitement  died  away  ;  the  spirit  passed  from  her ;  and  her  former 
masters  found  that  she  was  no  longer  fit  for  their  service.  She  could 
no  longer  be  thrown  into  those  paroxysms  of  temporary  derange- 
ment, in  which  her  disordered  language  was  received  as  oracular  of 
future  events.  This  conversion  produced  a  tumult  throughout  the 
city  5  the  interests  of  a  powerful  body  were  at  stake,  for  the  trade  of 
soothsaying,  at  this  time,  was  both  common  and  lucrative.  The  em- 
ployers of  the  prophetess  enflamed  the  n  'Itilude.  The  Apostle  and 
his  attendants  were  seized,  arraigned  belore  the  magistrates,  as  in- 
troducing an  unlawful  religion.  The  magistrates  took  part  against 
Ihem.  They  suffered  the  ordinary  punishment  of  disturbers  of  the 
peace  ;  were  scourged  and  cast  into  prison.  While  their  hymn, 
perhaps  their  evening  hymn,  was  heard  through  the  prison,  a  vio- 
lent earthquake  shook  the  whole  building  5  the  doors  flew  open, 
and  the  fetters,  by  which  probably  they  were  chained  to  the  walls, 
were  loosened.  The  affrighted  jailor,  who  was  responsible  for  their 
appearance,  expected  them  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of 
escape,  and  in  his  despair  was  about  to  commit  suicide.  His  hand 
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was  arrested  by  the  calm  voice  of  Paul,  and  to  his  wonder  he  found 
the  prisoners  remaining  quietly  in  their  cells.  His  fears  and  his 
admiration  wrought  together ;  and  the  jailor  of  Philippi,  with  his 
whole  family,  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  The  magistrates,  when 
Ihey  found  that  Paul  had  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship,  were 
in  their  turn  alarmed  at  their  hasty  infringement  of  that  sacred  right, 
released  them  honourably  from  the  prison,  and  were  glad  to  prevail 
upon  them  to  depart  peacefully  from  the  city.  Thus,  then,  we  have  <,o„,raa 
already  seen  Christianity  in  collision  with  Polytheism,  under  two  of  u.ei^mW 
its  various  forms :  at  Lystra,  as  still  the  old  poetic  faith  of  a  barba-  y^^'^^^;,^ 
rous  people,  insensible  to  the  progress  made  elsewhere  in  the  hu-  ^-'^^ 
man  mind,  and  devoutly  believing  the  wonders  of  their  native  reli- 
gion ^  in  Philippi,  a  provincial  town  in  a  more  cultivated  part  of 
Greece,  but  still  at  no  high  state  of  intellectual  advancement,  as 
connected  with  the  vulg<'\f  arts,  not  of  the  established  priesthood, 
but  of  itinerant  traders  in  popular  superstition.  In  Athens  Paganism 
has  a  totally  different  character,  inquiring,  argumentative,  sceptical. 
Polytheism  in  form,  and  that  form  embodying  all  that  could  excite 
the  imagination  of  a  highly  polished  people  ^  in  reality  admitting 
and  delighting  in  the  freest  discussion,  altogether  inconsistent  with 
sincere  belief  in  the  ancient  and  established  religion. 

Passing  through  Amphipolis  and  ApoUonia,  Paul  and  his  compa- 
nions arrived  at  Thessalonica  ;  but  in  this  city,  as  well  as  in  Berea,  ihessaio 
their  chief  intercourse  appears  to  have  been  with  the  Jews.  The  riot 
by  which  they  were  expelled  from  Thessalonica,  though  blindly  kept 
up  by  the  disorderly  populace,  was  instigated  by  Jason  the  chief  of 
the  Jewish  community.  Having  left  his  companions,  Timolheus  and 
Silas,  at  Berea,  Paul  arrived  alone  at  Athens. 

At  Athens,  the  centre  at  once  and  capital  of  the  Greek  philosophy  Athens. 
and  Heathen  superstition,  takes  place  the  first  pubhc  and  direct  con- 
flict between  Christianity  and  Paganism.  Up  to  this  time  there  is  no 
account  of  any  one  of  the  Apostles  taking  his  station  in  the  public 
street  or  market-place,  and  addressing  the  general  multitude  (1). 
Their  place  of  teaching  had  invariably  been  the  synagogue  of  their 
nation,  or,  as  at  Philippi,  the  neighbourhood  of  their  customary 
place  of  worship.  Here,  however,  Paul  does  not  confine  himself  to 
the  synagogue,  or  to  the  society  of  his  countrymen  and  their  prose- 
lytes. He  takes  his  stand  in  the  public  market-place  (probably  not 
the  Ceramicus,  but  the  Eretriac  Forum)  (2)  which,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  had  begun  to  be  more  frequented,  and  at  the  top  of  which 
was  the  famous  portico,  from  which  the  Stoics  assumed  their  name. 
In  Athens,  the  appearance  of  a  new  public  teacher,  instead  of  of- 
fending the  popular  feelings,  was  too  familiar  to  excite  astonishment, 

(1)  This  appears  to  he,  intimated  in  the  ex-     williiu  him  when  he  saw  the  city,  wholly  given 
pressiou,  Acts,  xvii.  16.  "  His  spirit  was  stirred     to  idolatry." 

(2)  Strabo,  X.  iiT. 


Paul  oil 
llie  Aieo 
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and  was  rather  welcomed,  as  promising  some  fresh  inlelleclual 
excitement.  In  Athens,  hospitable  to  all  religions  and  all  opinions, 
the  foreign  and  Asiatic  appearance,  and  possibly  the  less  polished 
tone  and  dialect  of  Paul,  would  only  awaken  the  stronger  curiosity. 
Though  they  affect  at  first  ( probably  the  philosophic  part  of  his 
hearers),  to  treat  him  as  an  idle  "babbler,"  and  others  ( Ihe  vulgar, 
alarmed  for  the  honour  of  their  deities)  supposed  that  he  was  about 
to  introduce  some  new  religious  worship,  which  might  endanger  the 
supremacy  of  their  own  tutelar  divinities  5  he  is  conveyed,  not 
without  respect,  to  a  still  more  public  and  commodious  place,  from 
whence  he   may  explain  his  doctrines  to  a  numerous  assembly 
without  disturbance.  On  the  Areopagus  (1),  the  Christian  leader 
I'agus.    tgjjgg  i^ig  stand,  surrounded  on  every  side  with  whatever  was  noble, 
beautiful,  and  intellectual  in  the  older  world,  temples,  of  which  the 
materials  were  only  surpassed  by  the  architectural  grace  and  ma- 
jesty •,  statues,  in  which  the  ideal  Anthropomorphism  of  the  Greeks 
had  almost  elevated  the  popular  notions  of  the  Deity,  by  embodying 
it  in  human  forms  of  such  exquisite  perfection  ^  public  edifices, 
where  the  civil  interests  of  man  had  been  discussed  with  the  acute- 
ness  and  versatility  of  the  highest  Grecian  intellect,  in  all  the  purity 
of  Ihe  inimitable  Attic  dialect,  where  oratory  had  obtained  its  high- 
est triumphs  by  "wielding  at  will  the  fierce  democracy  ;  "  the  walks 
of  the  philosophers,  who  unquestionably,  by  elevating  the  human 
mind  to  an  appetite  for  new  and  nobler  knowledge,  had  prepared 
Speech  of  the  way  for  a  loftier  and  purer  religion.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these 
""' '    elevating  associations,  to  which  the  student  of  Grecian  literature  in 
Tarsus,  Ihe  reader  of  Menander,  and  of  the  Greek  philosophical 
poets,  could  scarcely  be  entirely  dead  or  ignorant,  that  Paul  stands 
forth  to  proclaim  the  lowly  yet  authoritative  religion  of  Jesus  of  Na- 
zareth. His  audience  was  chiefly  formed  from  the  two  prevailing 
sects,  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  with  the  populace,  the  worship- 
pers of  the  established  religion.  In  his  discourse,  the  heads  of  which 
are  related  by  St.  Luke,  Paul,  with  singular  felicity,  touches  on  the 
peculiar  opinions  of  each  class  among  his  hearers  (2)  ;  he  expands 
the  popular  religion  into  a  higher  philosophy.;  he  imbues  philoso- 
phy with  a  profound  sentiment  of  religion  (3). 

It  is  impossible  not  to  examine  with  the  utmost  interest  the  whole 
course  of  this,  (if  we  consider  its  remote  consequences,  and  sup- 
pose it  the  first  full  and  public  argument  of  Christianity  against  the 

(1)  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  Paul  (3)  The  art  and  propriety  of  this  speech  is  con- 

\vas   summoned  before  the  Court  of  the   Areo-  siderably   marred  by  the   mistranslation  of  one 

pagus,  who  took  cognizance  of  causes  relating  to  word  in  our  version,  j'sfo-lcTAi^ovso-Tspoyc, — 

religion.    But  there  is  no  indication,  in  the  nar-  which   does  not  imply  reproof,  as  in  the  render 

rative,  of  any  of  the  forms  of  a  judicial  pro-  {„„.,  loo  superstitious."    Conciriation,    not  of- 

ceeding.  fence,   of  the  public  feeling,   especially    at  the 

(2)  Paulus   sumraa    arte  orationcm   suam   ita  opening  of  u  speech,  istheYirsl  principle  of  all 

temperat^utmodo  cum  vulgo  contra  philosophos,  „i-atorv,  more  particularly  of  Christian  teaching. 
iDodo   cum    philosophis    contra   plebem,    modo 
contra  utrosque  pngnet.  Uosenmviltcr  in  loco 
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heathen  rehgion  and  philosophy, )  perhaps  the  most  extensively 
and  permanently  effective  oration  ever  uttered  by  man.  We  may 
contemplate  Paul  as  the  representative  of  Christianity,  in  the  pre- 
sence, as  it  were,  of  the  concentrated  religion  of  Greece-,  and  of 
the  spirits,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  Zeno. 
The  opening  of  the  apostle's  speech  is  according  to  those  most 
perfect  rules  of  art  which  are  but  the  expressions  of  (he  general 
sentiments  of  nature.  It  is  calm,  temperate,  conciliatory.   It  is  no 
fierce  denunciation  of  idolatry,  no  contemptuous  disdain  of  the 
prevalent  philosophic  opinions  ^  it  has  nothing  of  the  sternness  of 
the  ancient  Jewish  prophet,  nor  the  taunting  defiance  of  the  later 
Christian  polemic.    "  Already  the  religious  people  of  Athens  had, 
unknowingly  indeed,  worshipped  the  universal  deity,  for  they  had 
an  altar  to  the  Unknown  God(l).  The  nature,  the  attributes  of  this 
sublimer  being,  hitherto  adored  in  ignorant  and  unintelUgent  ho- 
mage, he  came  to  unfold.    This  God  rose  far  above  the  popular 
notion  j  he  could  not  be  confined  in  altar  or  temple,  or  represented 
by  any  visible  image.  He  was  the  universal  father  of  mankind,  even 
of  the  earth-born  Athenians,  who  boasted  that  they  were  of  an  older 
race  than  the  other  families  of  man,  and  coeval  with  the  world  it- 
self. He  was  the  fountain  of  Ufe,  which  pervaded  and  sustained  the 
universe^  he  had  assigned  their  separate  dwellings  to  the  separate 
families  of  man."  Up  to  a  certain  point  in  this  higher  view  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  philosopher  of  the  Garden ,  as  well  as  of  the 
Porch,  might  listen  with  wonder  and  admiration.  It  soared,  indeed, 
high  above  the  vulgar  religion  :  but  in  the  lofty  and  serene  Deity, 
who  disdained  to  dwell  in  the  earthly  temple,  and  needed  nothing 
from  the  hand  of  man  (2),  the  Epicurean  might  almost  suppose  that 
he  heard  the  language  of  his  own  teacher.    But  the  next  sentence, 
which  asserted  the  providence  of  God  as  the  active,  creative  energy, 
—  as  the  conservative,  the  ruling,  the  ordaining  principle, — anni- 
liilated  at  once  the  atomic  theory,  and  the  government  of  blind 
chance,  to  which  Epicurus  ascribed  the  origin  and  preservation  of 
the  universe,    "  This  high  and  impassive  deity,  who  dwelt  aloof  in 
serene  and  majestic  superiority  to  all  want,  was  perceptible  in  some 
mysterious  manner  by  man  :  his  all  pervading  providence  com- 
prehended the  whole  human  race  5  man  was  in  constant  union  with 
the  Deily,  as  an  offspring  with  its  parent.'  And  still  the  Sloic  might 
applaud  with  complacent  satisfaction    the  ardent  words  of  the 
Apostle;  he  might  approve  the  lolty  condemnation  of  idolatry. 
"We,  thus  of  divine  descent,  ought  to  think  more  nobiy  of  our 
universal  Father  than  to  suppose  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto 

(1)  Of  all  the  conjectures  (for  all  is  purely  con-  inscription  had    been  effaced   by  time :  on  these 

jectural,)  on  the  contested  point  of  tlic  "  altar  to  (he  piety  of  later  ages  had  enjtraven  the  simple 

tlie  Unknown  God,"  the  most  ingenious  and  nalu-  words,  "  To  the  Unknown  God." 
ral,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  of  Eichhorn.  Then  (2)  Needing  nolhinf; :  the  coincidence  with  the 

were,  lie  supposes,  very  ancient  altars,  older  per-  "nihil   indiga   nostri  "  of  Lucretius  is  curious, 

haps  than  the  art  of  writing,   or  on  which  the  even  if  accidental. 
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gold,  or  silver,  or  slone,  graven  by  art  or  man's  device."  But  this 
divine  Providence  was  far  different  from  the  stern  and  all-control- 
ling Necessity,  the  inexorable  Fatalism  of  the  Stoic  system.  While 
the  moral  value  of  human  action  was  recognised  by  the  solemn  re- 
tributive judgment  to  be  passed  on  all  mankind,  the  dignity  of 
Stoic  virtue  was  lowered  by  the  general  demand  of  repentance.  The 
perfect  man,  the  moral  king,  was  deposed,  as  it  were,  and  abased 
to  the  general  level ;  he  had  to  learn  new  lessons  in  the  school  of 
Christy  lessons  of  humility  and  conscious  deficiency,  the  most  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  principles  and  the  sentiments  of  his  philo- 
sophy. 

The  great  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  closed  the  speech 
of  Paul ;  a  doctrine  received  with  mockery,  perhaps  by  his  Epicu- 
rean hearers,  with  suspension  of  judgment,  probably,  by  the  Stoic, 
with  whose  theory  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire,  and 
his  tenet  of  future  retribution,  it  might  appear  in  some  degree  to 
harmonise.  Some,  however,  became  declared  converts-,  among 
whom  are  particularly  named  Dionysius,  a  man  of  suflicient  distinc- 
tion to  be  a  member  of  the  famous  court  of  the  Areopagus,  and  a 
woman,  named  Damaris,  probably  of  considerable  rank  and  in- 
fluence. 

At  Athens,  all  this  free  discussion  on  topics  relating  to  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  nature  of  man,  and  involving  the  authority  of  the 
existing  religion,  passed  away  without  disturbance.  The  jealous 
reverence  for  the  established  faith,  which,  conspiring  with  its  per- 
petual ally,  political  faction,  had  in  former  times  caused  the  death 
of  Socrates,  the  exile  of  Slilpo,  and  the  proscription  of  Diagoras  the 
Melian,  had  long  died  away.  With  the  loss  of  independence,  poli- 
tical animosities  had  subsided,  and  the  toleration  of  philosophical 
and  reUgious  indifference  allowed  the  utmost  latitude  to  speculative 
inquiry,  however  ultimately  dangerous  to  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
national  religion.  Yet  Polytheism  still  reigned  in  Athens  in  its  ut- 
most splendour  :  the  temples  were  maintained  with  the  highest 
pomp ',  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  in  which  religion  and  philosophy 
had  in  some  degree  coalesced^  attracted  the  noblest  and  the  wisest 
of  the  Romans,  who  boasted  of  tlieir  initiation  in  these  sublime 
secrets.  Athens  was  thus,  at  once,  the  head-quarters  of  Paganism, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  place  where  Paganism  most  clearly  be- 
trayed its  approaching  dissolution. 

From  Athens,  the  Apostle  passes  to  Corinth.    Corinth  was  at 
this  time  the  common  emporium  of  the  eastern  and  western  divi- 
sions of  the  Roman  Empire.    It  was  the  Venice  of  the  Old  World, 
in  whose  streets  the  continued  stream  of  commerce,  either  flowing 
coriuti.,  from,  or  towards  the  great  capital  of  the  world,  out  of  all  the  eastern 
..1..52.  territories,  met  and  crossed  (1).    Ttic  basis  of  the  population  of 

(1)  After  its  destruclion  liy  Muiuraius,  Corinlb  was  restored,  beautified,  and  colonised  by  Julius 
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Corinlh  was  Roman,  of  very  recent  selllemenl;  but  colonists  from 
all  quarters  had  taken  up  their  permanent  residence  in  a  place  so 
admirably  adapted  for  mercantile  purposes.  In  no  part  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  were  both  the  inhabitants  and  the  travellers  through 
the  city  so  various  and  mingled  ;  no  where,  therefore,  would  a  new 
religion,  at  the  same  time  spread  with  so  much  rapidity,  and  send 
out  the  ramifications  of  its  influence  with  so  much  success;  and  at 
the  same  time  excite  so  little  observation  amid  the  stir  of  business 
and  the  perpetual  influx  and  alTlux  of  strangers,  or  be  less  exposed 
to  jealous  opposition.  Even  the  priesthood,  newly  settled,  like  the 
rest  of  the  colony,  could  command  no  ancient  reverence;  and  in 
the  perpetual  mingling  and  confusion  of  all  dresses  and  dialects, 
no  doubt  there  was  the  same  concourse  of  religious  itinerants  of 
every  description  (1).  At  Corinlh,  therefore,  but  for  the  hostility  of 
his  countrymen,  the  Christian  Apostle  might,  even  longer  than  the 
eighteen  months  which  he  passed  in  that  city,  have  preserved  his 
peaceful  course.  The  separation  which  at  once  took  place  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  communities  in  Corinlh — the  secession 
of  Paul  from  the  synagogue  into  a  neighbouring  house,  —  might 
have  allayed  even  this  intestine  ferment,  had  not  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  and  the  open  adoption  of  the  new  faith  by  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  synagogue,  reawakened  that  fierce  animosity  which 
had  already  caused  the  expulsion  of  both  parties  from  Rome,  and 
the  seeds  of  which  no  doubt  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  many.  Here, 
therefore,  for  the  first  time,  Christianity  was  brought  under  the 
cognisance  of  a  higher  authority  than  the  municipal  magistrate  of 
one  of  the  Macedonian  cities.  The  contemptuous  dismissal  of  the 
cause  by  the  Proconsul  of  Achaia,  as  beneath  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  tribunal ;  his  refusal  to  interfere,  when  some  of  the  popu- 
lace, with  whom  the  Christians  were  apparently  the  favoured  party,  caino 
on  the  repulse  of  the  accusing  Jews  from  the  seat  of  justice,  fell  *  i-  53. 
upon  one  of  them,  named  Sosthenes,  and  maltreated  him  with  con- 

Cscsar Strabo.viii.  381- For  Hs  history,  weallh,  remedy  for  those  less  grievous  maladies."  "  And 

and  commercial   situation,    Diod.    Sic.    Fragm.  there  was  around  the  Temple  of  Neptune  a  crowd 

The  profligacy  of  Corinthian  manners  was  like-  of  miserable  Sophists,  shouting  and  abusing  one 

wise  proverbial : — TOMv  oizilTi  Tcey  Ot/Vcey  another;  and  of  their  so  called  disciples,  fighting 

TS     Keti    yi-yiVlfuhoov    STat^foJ^iTOTaTHV.  with  each  other;and  many  authors  readinglheir 

Dio.  Chrysost.  Orot.  37-  v.  ii.  p.  HO.  ''""'''''  *"  ^''^'?^  nobody  paid  any  attention ;  and 

(0  Corinth  was   a  favourite  resort  of  the   So-  >"■■«•!-/ poels,  chaunt.ng  their  poems,  with  others 

phists  (Aristid.   Isthm.   Athenxus,    1.  xiii.},  and  P"'^'"?  them ;   and  many  jugglers,  show.ng  off 

in  an  oration  of  Dio  Chrysostom  there  is  a  lively  ')"="•  '".^''.^  •  ^'"*  ""^"y  prodigy-mongers  noting 

and    graphic   description  of  what  ma  v  be  called  '^^"■'"^    '*'^7   'i^o-xiers  ;   and  a  thousand  rhetori- 

one  of  the  fairs  of  antiquity,  the  Islhm'ian  games,  f '''"'  perplexing  causes ;  and    not   a  few  shop- 

which    happily  illustrates  the  general    appear-  '''''^Pf"    retailing   their   wares    wherever   they 

ance  of  society  Among  the  rest"  the  Cynic  phi-  '=o"l'»  ^"'1  a  customer.  And  presently  some  ap- 

losopher.   Diogenes,  appears,  and  endeavours  to  P.™f.''«'J   "l«  ph.losopher,-not  indeed  the  Co- 

„»»«    .  J-  '         .1  .1-11  1  rinthians;    lor  as   thev   saw   him  everv   dav  in 

attrjct  an  audience  among  the  vast  and  idle  mul-  '      .     ,       .  ,.,        ■'  ,     .   ■'         ' 

.;,,  J      XI  1   ■       u  ii.u  .    ru  Connth,  they  did  not  expect  to  derive  anv  ad- 

titude.  He  complains,  however, "  that  if  he  were  r         i        •       i-  ,         i       '■- ""J  "" 

a  travelling  dentist  or  an  oculist,  or  had  any  in-  ^^"'■'"S«  ^^""^  ''^"'"S  l>ira,-but  those  that  drew 

fallible  remedy  for  the  spleen  or  the  gout,  all  ".^"  ^""  ""^  ff""?"^  <^f  ^  r'"""  '""'"S 

who  were  afflicted   with  such  disease!   would  I'^tened  a  short  time,  and  asked  a  few  <piest,ons, 

have   thronged  around  him  ;  but  as  he  only  pro-  "}^'^^  ^''  ""■".'•  '^"""  ^^"  ""^  ^"'^  rebukes.     Dio. 

fessed  to  cure   mankind  of  vice,  ignorance,  and  '^■'"'ys-  ""'•  ^'"'■ 
profligacy,    no  one   troubled   himself  to  seek   a 
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sidcrablo  violence,  shows  how  lillle  even  the  most  enlighlcned  men 
yet  comprehended  the  real  nature  of  the  new  reh'gion.  The  affair 
was  openly  treated  as  an  unimportant  sectarian  dispute  about  the 
national  faith  of  the  Jews.  The  mild  (1)  and  popular  character  of 
Gallio,  his  connection  with  his  brother  Seneca  (2;,  in  whose  philo- 
sophic writings  the  morality  of  Heathenism  had  taken  a  higher  tone 
than  it  ever  assumes,  unless  perhaps,  subsequently,  in  the  works 
of  Marcus  Antoninus,  excite  regret  that  the  religion  of  Christ  was 
not  brought  under  his  observation  in  a  manner  more  likely  to  con- 
ciliate his  attention.  The  result  of  this  trial  was  the  peaceful  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity  in  Corinth,  where,  though  secure  from 
the  violence  of  the  Jews,  it  was  however  constantly  exposed,  by  its 
situation,  to  the  intrusion  of  new  comers,  with  ditTerent  modifica- 
tions of  Ctiristian  opinions.  This,  therelbre,  was  the  first  Christian 
community  which  was  rent  into  parlies,  and  in  which  the  authority 
of  the  Apostle  was  perpetually  wanting  to  correct  opinions  not 
purely  Jewisli  in  their  origin. 

Thus  eventful  was  the  second  journey  of  Paul :  over  so  wide  a 
circuit  had  Christianity  already  been  disseminated,  almost  entirely 
by  his  personal  exertions.  In  many  of  the  most  flourishing  and  po- 
pulous cities  of  Greece  communities  were  formed,  which  were  con- 
tinually enlarging  their  sphere. 

The  third  journey  (3),  starting  from  Ihe  head-quarlers  of  Chris- 
tianity, Antioch,  led  Paul  again  through  Ihe  same  regions  of  Asia, 
Galatia,  and  Phrygia.  But  now,  instead  of  crossing  over  into  Mace- 
donia, he  proceeded  along  the  west  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  impor- 
I'linsns,  tant  cily  ofEphesus.  Ephesus  (4),  at  this  time,  may  be  considered 
^  "  ^^  the  capital,  the  chief  mercantile  city,  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  inha- 
bited by  a  mingled  population-,  and,  probably,  united,  more  than 
any  city  in  the  East,  Grecian  and  Asiatic  habits,  manners,  and  su- 
perstitions (5).  Its  celebrated  temple  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
models  of  Grecian  architcclure-,  the  image  of  the  goddess  retained 
the  symbolic  form  of  the  old  Eastern  nature  worship.  It  was  one 
of  the  great  schools  of  magic;  theEphesian  amulets,  or  talismans  (6), 
were  in  high  request.  Polytheism  had  thus  effected  an  amicable 
union  of  Grecian  art  with  Asiatic  mysticism  and  magical  supersti- 
tion :  Ihe  vender  of  the  silver  shrines,  which  represented  the  great 
Temple,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  vied  with  the  trader  in 
charms  and  in  all  the  appurtenances  of  witchcraft.  Great  numbers 
of  Jews  had  long  inhabited  the  chief  cities  of  Asia  Minor;  many  had 

(1)  Nemo  mortalinin  uni  tarn  dulcis  est  quara  state  of  the  heatlicn  mind,  have  been  anxious  to 
hir   omnibus.  Senec.    Nat.   Quanst.   4   Pra-f.  Hoc  trace  all    that    is  striking   and  beautiful  in  the 
plusquam   Senecam  dedisse    mundo.   Et  dulcem  writings  of  the  Stoic  to  Christian  influence, 
gcnerasse  Gallioneni.  Stat.  Sylv.  ii.  7.  Compare  (3)  Acts,  xviii.  23.toxxi.  3. 

Dion.  Cass.  Ix.  (4)  RosenuiuUer,  das   alte  und  neue  Morgen- 

(2)  Among  the  later  forgeries  was  a  corres-     land,  6     .50. 

pondence    between    .Seneca   and    St.    Paul:    and  (5)  Compare  Matter,  Hist,  du   Gnosticisme,  i. 

many  Christian   writers,   as    unacquainted   with      137. 

the  history  of   their  own   religion    as   with    the  (6)  'Eif((riu.   y jiXjUfAUTO.. 
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allained  lo  opulence,  and  were  of  great  mercanlilo  importance. 
Augustus  had  issued  a  general  rescript  to  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
for  the  protection  of  the  Jews,  securing  to  Ihen'i  the  freedom  of 
religious  worship  •,  legalising  the  transmission  of  the  Temple  tri- 
bute lo  Jerusalem  by  their  own  appointed  receivers-,  and  making 
the  plunder  of  their  synagogues  sacrilege  (1).    Two  later  edicls  of 
Agrippa  and  Julius  Antonius,  proconsuls,  particularly  addressed  lo 
the  magistracy  of  Ephesus,  acknowledged  and  confirmed  the  im- 
perial decree.  From  this  period,  nolhing  can  yet  have  occurred  to 
lessen  their  growing  prosperity,  or  lo  lower  them  in  Ihe  estima- 
tion of  their  Gentile  neighbours.    Among  the  numerous  Jews  in 
this  great  city,  Paul  found  some,  who  having  been  in  Judaea  during  Discipies 
the  leaching  of  John  Ihe  Baptist,  had  embraced  his  opinions,  and  \\[,\^l"'_ 
received  baptism,  either  at  his  hands  or  from  his  disciples,  but     usi. 
appear  not  only  not  lo  have  visited  the  mother  country,  but  to  have 
kept  up  so  little  connection  with  it,  as  lobe  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
ignorant  of  Ihe  promulgation  of  Christianity.   The  most  eminent  of 
ihem,  Apollos,  had  left  the  city  for  Corinth,  where  meeting  with 
Si.  Paul's  companions,  the  Roman  Jews,  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  he 
had  embraced  Christianity,  and  being  a  man  of  eloquence,  imme- 
diately took  such  a  lead  in  the  community,  as  lo  be  set  up  by  one 
of  the  conflicting  parties  as  a  kind  of  rival  of  the  Aposlle.  The  rest 
of  this  sect  in  Ephesus  willingly  listened  to  the  teaching  of  Paul  : 
to  the  number  of  twelve,  Ihey  "  received  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  thus 
became  Ihe  nucleus  of  a  new  Christian  community  in  Ephesus.  The 
followers  of  John  the  Baptist,  no  doubt,  conformed  in  all  respects 
with  the  customary  worship  of  their  countrymen  :  their  peculiar 
opinions  were  superinduced,  at  it  were,  upon  their  Judaism  ;  they 
were  still  regular  members  of  the  synagogue.    In  the  synagogue 
therefore  Paul  commenced  his  labours,  the  success  of  which  was 
so  great  as  evidently  lo  excite  the  hostility  of  the  leading  Jews  : 
hence,  here  likewise,  a  complele  separation  took  place  ^  Ihe  Aposlle 
obtained  possession  of  a  school  belonging  lo  a  person  named  Ty- 
rannus,  most  likely  a  Grecian  sophist,  and  Ihe  Christian  church 
stood  alone,  as  a  distinct  and  independent  place  of  divine  worship. 
Paul  continued  lo  reside  in  Ephesus  two  years,  during  which 
the  rapid  extension  of  Christianity  was  accelerated  by  many  wonder- 
ful cures.  In  Ephesus,  such  cures  were  likely  to  be  sought  with 
avidity  5  but  in  this  centre  of  magical  superslilion  would  by  no 
means  command  belief  in  the  divine  mission  of  the  worker  of  mi- 
racles; Jews,  as  well  as  Heathens,  admitted  the  unlimited  power  of 
supernatural  agencies,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  Ihe  success  of 
Iheir  rival  enchantments.    The  question  then  would  arise,  by  what 
more  than  usually  potent  charm,  or  mysterious  power,  such  extra- 

(1)  lifOjrt/Mst.   .lospjili.   Ant.  xvi.   &.  Krcbs  Deirel.i  Roma;iorum  iiro  ludiis.  Lipsii,  1T78- 
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ordinary  works  were  wrought.  The  followers  of  both  religions 
had  implicit  faith  in  the  magic  influence  of  certain  names.  With 
the  Jews,  this  belief  was  moulded  up  with  their  most  sacred  tra- 
.T,.,visi,  ditions.  It  was  by  the  holy  Telra  Grammaton  (1),  the  Sem-ham- 
phorash,  according  to  the  Alexandrian  historian  of  the  Jews,  that 
Moses  and  their  gifted  ancestors  wrought  all  the  wonders  of  their 
early  history.  Pharaoh  trembled  before  it,  and  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  had  been  obedient  to  the  utterance  of  the  awful  monosyl- 
lable, the  ineffable  name  of  the  Deity.  Cabbalism,  which  assigned 
at  first  sanctity,  and  afterwards  power  over  the  intermediate  spirits 
of  good  and  evil,  to  certain  combinations  of  letters  and  numbers, 
though  not  yet  cultivated  to  its  height,  existed,  no  doubt,  in  its 
earlier  elements,  among  the  Jews  of  this  period.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple, some  of  the  Jews  who  practised  exorcism  attributed  all  these 
prodigies  of  St.  Paul  to  some  secret  power  possessed  by  the  name 
of  Jesus.  Among  these  were  some  men  of  high  rank,  the  sons  of 
one  of  the  high  priests,  named  Sceva.  They  seem  to  have  believed 
in  the  superstition  by  which  they  ruled  the  minds  of  others,  and 
supposed  that  the  talismanic  influence,  which  probably  depended 
on  cabbalistic  art,  was  inseparably  connected  with  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  mystic  name.  Those  whom  this  science  or  this  trade  of 
exorcistn  (according  as  it  was  practised  by  the  credulous  or  the 
crafty)  employed  for  their  purposes,  were  those  unhappy  beings  of 
disordered  imagination,  possessed,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
times,  by  evil  spirits.  One  of  these,  on  whom  they  were  trying 
this  experiment,  had  probably  before  been  strongly  impressed  with 
the  teaching  of  Paul,  and  the  religion  which  he  preached ;  and  irri- 
tated by  the  interference  of  persons  whom  he  might  know  to  be 
hostile  to  the  Christian  party,  assaulted  them  with  great  violence, 
and  drove  them  naked  and  wounded  out  of  the  house  (2). 

This  extraordinary  event  was  not  only  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  Jewish  exorcists,  but  at  once  seemed  to  put  to  shame  all  who 
believed  and  who  practised  magical  arts,  and  the  manufacturers  of 
spells  and  talismans.  Multitudes  came  forward,  and  voluntarily 
gave  up,  to  be  burned,  not  only  all  their  store  of  amulets,  but  even 
the  books  which  contained  the  magical  formularies.  Their  value, 
as  probably  they  were  rated  and  estimated  at  a  high  price,  amounted 
to  50,000  pieces  of  silver,  most  likely,  Attic  drachms,  or  Roman 
silver  denarii,  a  coin  very  current  in  Asia  Minor,  and  worth  about 
7^d.  of  our  money.  The  sum  would  thus  make  something  more 
than  1600Z. 


(t)  Artapanus  opud    Euseb.   Prap.   Evangel,     among  llie   Indians,  among  the  Jews  llic  most 
viii.  28.  Compare  Clemens.    Alex.  Strom,   v.   p.     awful  and  inexpiable  impiety. 
S62-   It  is  curious  enough  that  the  const.int  repe-         (2)  It  is  not  improbable   that  they  may  have 
lition  of  the -nysterious  name  of  the  Deity,  Oum,     taken  off  their  ordinary  dress,   for  the  purpose 
should  be  the  most  acceptable  act  of  devotion     of  performing   their  incantation  with   greater 

solemnity. 
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These  superstitions,  however,  though  domiciUated  at  Ephesus, 
were  foreign;  and,  perhaps,  according  to  the  Roman  provincial 
regulations,  unlawful.   Yet,  even  the  estabUshed  religion,  at  least 
some  of  those  dependent  upon  it  for  their  subsistence,  began  to 
tremble  at  the  rapid  increase  of  the  new  faith.  A  collision  now,  for 
the  first  time,  took  place  with  the  interests  of  that  numerous  class 
who  were  directly  connected  with  the  support  of  the  reigning  Po- 
lytheism. The  Temple  of  Ephesus,  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  was  constantly  visited  by  strangers;  a  few,  perhaps,  from 
religion,  many  from  curiosity  or  admiration  of  the  unrivalled  ar- 
chitecture ;  at  all  events,  by  the  greater  number  of  those  who  were 
always  passing,  accidentally,  or  with  mercantile  views,  through 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  marts  of  the  East.  There  was  a  common 
article  of  trade,  a  model  or  shrine  of  silver  representing  the  temple, 
which  was  preserved  as  a  memorial,  or,  perhaps,  as  endowed  with 
some  sacred  and  talismanic  power.  The  sale  of  these  works  gra- 
dually fell  off  and  the  artisans,  at  the  instigation  of  a  certain  Deme- 
trius, raised  a  violent  popular  tumult,  and  spread  the  exciting  watch-    "* "[j^^ 
word  that  the  worship  of  Diana  was  in  danger.  The  whole  city  rung  maker  of 
with  the  repeated  outcries,  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  shrines. 
Two  of  Paul's  companions  were  seized  and  dragged  into  the  public  *  ""•  ^'• 
theatre,  the  place  where  in  many  cities  the  public  business  was 
transacted.    Paul  was  eager  to  address  the  multitude,  but  was  res- 
trained by  the  prudence  of  his  friends,  among  whom  were  some  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  province,  the  Asiarchs  (1).    The  Jews 
appear  to  have  been  implicated  in  the  insurrection;  and,  prob- 
ably, to  exculpate  themselves,  and  disclaim  all  connection  with  the 
Christians,  they  put  forward  a  certain  Alexander,  a  man  of  eloquence 
and  authority.    The  appearance  of  Alexander  seems  not  to  have 
produced  the  effect  that  they  intended  :  as  a  Jew,  he  was  considered 
hostile  to  the  Polytheistic  worship;  his  voice  was  drowned  by  the 
turbulence,  and  for  two  hours  nothing  could  be  heard  in  the  as- 
sembly but  the  reiterated  clamour,  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians."    The  conduct  of  the  magistrates  seems  to  indicate  that  they 
were  acting  against  a  part  of  the  community,  in  whose  favour  the 
imperial  edicts  were  still  in  force.   Either  they  did  not  yet  clearly 
distinguish  between  the  Jews  and  Christians,  or  supposed  that  the 
latter,  as  originally  Jews,  were  under  the  protection  of  the  same 
rescripts.    Expressing  the  utmost  reverence  for  the  established  re- 
ligion of  Diana,  they  recommend  moderation ;  exculpate  the  accused 
from  the  charge  of  intentional  insult,  either  against  the  temple  or 
the  religion  of  the  city ;  require  that  the  cause  should  be  heard  in  a 

(1)  This  office  appears  to  have  been  a  wreck,  lal  authority  ;  regulated  and  presided  in  the  tlje- 

of  the  ancient  federal  constitution  of  the  Asiatic  atric  exhibitions.   Their  poiitific.il  character  ren- 

cities.   The   Asiarchs  were   elective,  by   certain  ders   it  more  remarkable  that  they  sliould  have 

cities,  and  represented  the  general  league  or  con-  been  favourably  disposed  towards.  Paul, 
lederation.  They  possessed  the  supreme  sacerdo- 
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legal  form;  and,  finally,  urge  the  danger  which  Ihe  cily  incurred 
of  being  punished  for  the  breach  of  the  public  peace  by  the  higher 
authorities,  —  the  proconsular  governor  of  Asia.  The  tumult  was 
allayed ;  but  Paul  seems  to  have  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw 
from  the  excited  cily,  and  to  pursue  his  former  line  of  travel  into 
Macedonia  and  Greece. 

From  Ephesus,  accordingly,  we  trace  his  course  through  Mace- 
donia to  Corinth.  Great  changes  had  probably  taken  place  in  this 
community.  The  exiles  from  Rome,  when  the  first  violence  of  the 
edict  of  Claudius  had  passed  away,  both  Jews  and  Christians,  quietly 
stole  back  to  their  usual  residences  in  the  metropolis.  In  writing 
his  epistle  to  the  Roman  Christians  from  this  place,  Paul  seems  to 
intimate  both  that  the  religion  was  again  peaceably  and  firmly  esta- 
blished in  Rome  (it  counted  some  of  the  imperial  household  among 
its  converts)  •,  and,  likewise,  that  he  was  addressing  many  indivi- 
duals with  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted.  As  then,  it  is  quite 
clear,  from  the  early  history,  that  he  had  not  himself  travelled  so 
far  as  Italy,  Corinth  seems  the  only  place  where  he  can  have  formed 
these  connections. 

His  return  led  him,  from  fear  of  his  hostile  countrymen,  back 
through  Macedonia  to  Troas;  thence,  taking  ship  at  Assos,  he 
visited  the  principal  island  of  the  jEgean  Mitylene,  Chios,  and  Sa- 
mos  •,  landed  at  Miletus,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  the  heads 
of  the  Ephesian  community  •,  thence,  by  sea,  touching  at  Coos, 
Rhodes,  and  Palara,  to  Tyre.  Few  incidents  occur  during  this 
long  voyage  :  the  solemn  and  affecting  parting  from  the  Ephesian 
Christians,  who  came  to  meet  him  at  Miletus,  implies  a  profound 
sense  of  the  dangers  which  awaited  him  on  his  return  to  Palestine. 
The  events  which  occurred  during  his  journey,  and  his  residence 
in  Jerusalem,  have  been  already  related.  This  last  collision  with 
his  native  Judaism,  and  his  imprisonment,  occupy  between  two 
and  three  years  (1). 

The  next  place  in  which  the  Apostle  surveyed  the  strength,  and 
encountered  the  hostility  of  Paganism  was  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
world.  Released  from  his  imprisonment  at  Ceesarea,  the  Christian 
Apostle  was  sent  to  answer  for  his  conduct  in  Jerusalem  before  the 
imperial  tribunal,  to  which,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  he  had  claimed  his 
right  of  appeal.  His  voyage  is  singularly  descriptive  of  the  preca- 
rious navigation  of  the  mediterranean  at  that  time;  and  it  is  curious 
that  in  the  wild  island  of  Melita,  the  Apostle  having  been  looked 
upon  as  an  atrocious  criminal,  because  a  viper  had  fastened  upon 
his  hand;  when  he  shook  the  reptile  off,  without  having  received 
any  injury,  was  admired  as  a  god.  In  the  barbarous  MeUta,  as  in 
the  barbarous  Lystra,  the  belief  in  gods  under  the  human  form  had 


(l)  I'or  llic  period  between  the  year  58  nnd  61)  see  ihe  lasl  chapter. 
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nol  yel  given  place  lo  the  incredulous  spirit  of  Ihe  age.  He  arrives 
at  length,  at  the  port  in  Italy,  where  voyagers  from  Syria  or  Egypt 
usually  disembarked,  Puteoly.  There  appears  to  have  been  Chris- 
tians in  that  town,  who  received  Paul,  and  with  whom  he  resided 
for  seven  days.  Many  of  the  Roman  Christians,  apprised  of  his  ar- 
rival, went  out  to  meet  him  as  far  the  village  of  Appii  Forum,  or  a 
place  called  the  Three  Taverns.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  so  com- 
plete by  this  time  was  the  separation  between  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian communities,  that  the  former  had  no  intelligence  of  his  arrival, 
and  what  is  more  singular,  knew  nothing  whatever  of  his  case(l). 
Possibly  the  usual  correspondence  with  Jerusalem  had  been  inter- 
rupted at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Rome,  and  had 
not  been  re-established  with  its  former  regularity  5  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  the  persecution  of  Paul  being  a  party  and  Sadducaic 
measure,  was  neither  avowed  nor  supported  by  the  great  body  of  the 
nation.  Those  who  had  visited,  and  returned  from,  Jerusalem, 
being  chiefly  of  the  Pharisaic  or  more  religious  parly,  were  eitljer 
ignorant  or  imperfectly  informed  of  the  extraordinary  adventures 
of  Paul  in  their  native  city  :  and  two  years  had  elapsed  during  his 
confinement  at  Gsesarea.  Though  still  in  form  a  prisoner,  Paul  en- 
joyed almost  perfect  freedom,  and  his  first  step  was  a  general  appeal 
to  the  whole  community  of  the  Jews  then  resident  in  Rome.  To 
them  he  explained  the  cause  of  his  arrival.  It  was  nol  uncommon 
in  disputes  between  two  parlies  in  Jerusalem,  that  both  should  be 
summoned  or  sent  at  once  by  the  governor,  especially  if,  like  Paul, 
they  demanded  it  as  a  right,  lo  plead  their  cause  before  the  impe- 
rial courts.  More  than  once  the  High  Priest  himself  had  been  re- 
duced to  the  degrading  situation  of  a  criminal  before  a  higher  tri- 
bunal; and  there  are  several  instances  in  which  all  the  arts  of  court 
intrigue  were  employed  to  obtain  a  decision  on  some  question  of 
Jewish  politics.  Paul,  while  he  acknowledges  that  his  conflict  with 
his  countrymen  related  to  his  belief  in  Christ,  as  the  Messiah  dis- 
claims all  intention  of  arraigning  the  ruling  authorities  for  their 
injustice  :  he  had  no  charge  to  advance  against  the  nation.  The 
Jews,  in  general,  seem  to  have  been  inclined  lo  hear  from  so  high 
an  authority  the  real  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  They  assembled  for 
that  purpose  at  the  house  in  which  tiie  Apostle  was  confined ;  and, 
as  usual,  some  were  favourably  disposed  lo  the  Christianity  of  Paul, 
others  rejected  it  with  the  most  confirmed  obduracy. 

But,  at  this  instant,  we  pass  at  once  from  the  firm  and  solid  ^.D.es. 
ground  of  authentic  and  credible  history,  upon  the  quaking  and   ^leaves"' 
insecure  fooling  of  legendary  tradition.  A  few  scattered  notices  of  ^°'"^- 
the  personal  history  of  Paul  may  be  gathered  from  the  later  epis- 
tles ^  but  the  lasl  fact  which  we  receive  from  the  undoubted  autho- 

(I)    Acts,  xxviii.  ai. 
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lily  oi  llie  writer  of  the  Acts  is,  that  two  years  passed  before  the 
Apostle  left  Romc(l).  To  vvlial  examination  he  was  subjected,  in 
what  manner  his  release  was  obtained,  all  is  obscure,  or  rather  with- 
out one  ray  of  light.  But  to  the  success  of  Paul  in  Rome,'  and  to 
the  rapid  progress  of  Christianity  during  these  two  eventful  years, 
we  have  gloomy  and  melancholy  evidence.  The  next  year  after  his 
departure  is  darkly  noted  in  the  annals  of  Rome  as  the  era  of  that 
fatal  fire  which  enveloped  in  ruin  all  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the 
Eternal  City  5 — in  those  of  Christianity,  as  the  epoch  of  the  first 
heathen  persecution.  This  event  throws  considerable  light  on  the 
D.  64.  stale  of  the  Christian  church  at  Rome.  No  secret  or  very  inconsi- 
derable community  would  have  attracted  the  notice,  or  satisfied  the 
blood-thirsty  cruelty  of  Nero.  The  people  would  not  have  consen- 
ted to  receive  as  atoning  victims  for  the  dreadful  disaster  of  the 
great  conflagration,  nor  would  the  reckless  tyranny  of  the  emperor 
have  condescended  to  select  them  as  sacrificial  offerings  (0  appease 
the  popular  fury,  unless  they  had  been  numerous,  far  above  con- 
tempt, and  already  looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye.  Nor  is  it  less 
clear,  that  even  to  the  blind  discernment  of  popular  indignation 
and  imperial  cruelty,  the  Christians  were  by  this  time  distinguished 
from  the  Jews.  They  were  no  longer  a  mere  sect  of  the  parent  na- 
tion, but  a  separate,  a  marked,  and  peculiar  people,  known  by 
their  distinctive  usages,  and  incorporating  many  of  Gentile  descent 
into  their  original  Jewish  community. 

Though  at  first  there  appears  something  unaccountable  in  this 
proscription  of  a  harmless  and  unobtrusive  sect,  against  whom  the 
worst  charge,  at  last,  was  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  peaceful 
form  of  worshipping  one  Deity,  a  privilege  which  the  Jew  had 
always  enjoyed  without  molestation  ;  yet  the  process  by  which  the 
public  mind  was  led  to  this  outburst  of  fury,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  directed  against  the  Christians,  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  historian  (2).  After  the  first  consternation  and  distress,  an  ac- 
cess of  awe-struck  superstition  seized  on  the  popular  mind.  Great 
public  calamities  can  never  be  referred  to  obvious  or  accidental 
causes.  The  trembling  people  had  recourse  to  religious  riles, 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  by  what  offended  deities  this  dread- 
ful judgment  had  been  inflicted,  and  sought  for  victims  to  ap- 
pease their  yet  perhaps  unmitigated  gods  (3).  But  when  su- 
perstition has  once  found  out  victims,  to  whose  guilt  or  impiety  it 
may  ascribe  the  divine  anger,  human  revenge  mingles  itself  up 

(1)  Whatever  might   be   the    reason   for   the  (2)  JIox  petita  diis  piacula,   aditique  Sibylla; 

abrupt   leriniuatiou    of  the   book  of  the   Acts,  libri,   ex  quibus  suplicatuin  Viilcano   et    Cereri 

which  could  neither   be  the  death  of  the  author,  Proserpinaque,  ac  prnpitiata  Juno  per  inatronas, 

for  he  probably  survived  St.  Paul,  nor  his  total  primiim   in  Capitolio,   delude   apud    proxiinuin 

separation     from    him,   for    he    was    with    him  mare,  etc.  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44. 

towards  the  close  of  his  carcLT  (2  Tim.  iv.    11.),  (3)  Scd  non   ope  humana,    non   largilionibiis 

the   expression  in  the  last   verse  but  one  of  the  principis,  aut  </piim  placamcntis  decedehat   infa- 

Acts  limits  the  residence  of  St.  Paul  in  Rome,  at  inia,  cpiin  jussum  inccndiiun  crcderetur, 
lliat  time,  to  two  years. 
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wilh  the  rolenlless  determination  to  propitiate  offended  Heaven, 
and  contributes  still  more  to  blind  the  judgment  and  exasperate  the 
passions.  The  other  foreign  religions,  at  which  the  native  deities 
might  take  offence,  had  been  long  domiciliated  in  Rome.  Christia- 
nity was  the  newest,  perhaps  was  making  the  most  alarming  pro- 
gress :  it  was  no  national  religion  ;  it  was  disclaimed  with  eager 
animosity  by  the  Jews,  among  whom  it  originated  •,  its  principles 
and  practices  were  obscure  and  unintelligible  •,  and  that  obscurity 
the  excited  imagination  of  the  hostile  people  might  fill  up  with  the 
darkest  and  most  monstrous  forms. 

We  have  sometimes  thought  it  possible  that  incautious  or  misin-  ^i°^^l'^^ 
terpreted  expressions  of  the  Christians  themselves  might  have  at-  «hich  i,... 
traded  the  blind  resentment  of  the  people.  The  minds  of  the  Chris-  t/,e'a.'rV 
tians  were  constantly  occupied  with  the  terrific  images  of  the  final  "^^^^^^ 
coming  of  the  Lord  to  judgment  in  fire  ^  the  conflagration  of  the 
world  was  the  expected  consummation,  which  they  devoutly  sup- 
posed to  be  instantly  at  hand.  When,  therefore,  they  saw  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  world,  the  city  of  pride,  of  sensuality,  of  idola- 
try, of  bloodshed,  blazing  like  a  fiery  furnace  before  their  eyes,— 
the  Babylon  of  the  West  wrapped  in  one  vast  sheet  of  destroying 

flame, the  more  fanatical — the  Jewish  part  of  the  community  (1) 

niay  have  looked  on  with  something  of  fierce  hope,  and  eager 

anticipation  ;  expressions  almost  triumphant  may  have  burst  from 
unguarded  lips.  They  may  have  attributed  the  ruin  to  the  righteous 
veno^eance  of  the  Lord  •,  it  may  have  seemed  the  opening  of  that 
kingdom  which  was  to  commence  with  the  discomfiture,  the  deso- 
lation of  heathenism,  and  to  conclude  with  the  establishment  of  the 
millennial  kingdom  of  Christ.  Some  of  these,  in  the  first  instance, 
apprehended  and  examined,  may  have  made  acknowledgments  be- 
fore a  passionate  and  astonished  tribunal,  which  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that,  in  the  hour  of  general  destruction,  they  had  some 
trust,  some  security,  denied  to  the  rest  of  mankind;  and  this  exemp- 
tion from  common  misery,  if  it  would  not  mark  them  out  in  some 
dark  manner  (2),  as  the  authors  of  the  conflagration,  at  all  events 
would  convict  them  of  that  hatred  of  the  human  race  so  often  ad- 
vanced against  the  Jews. 

Inventive  cruelty  sought  out  new  ways  of  torturing  these  victims 
of  popular  haired  and  imperial  injustice.  The  calm  and  serene 
patience  with  which  they  were  armed  by  their  religion  against  the 
most  excruciating  sufl'erings,  may  have  irritated  still  further  their 
ruthless  persecutors.  The  sowing  up  men  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  and 
setting  dogs  to  tear  them  to  pieces,  may  find  precedent  in  the  annals 

(1)  Some  aeep  anil  permanent  cause  of  hatred  many  years  after  :  —  Soutcs  et  ncvissima  excm- 

.lirainst  the  Christians,   it  may  almost   seem,   as  pla  meritos.                            ... 

connected  wilh  this  disaster,  can  alone  account  (2)  Haud  perinde  m  crimine  incendu  i\\x»m 

for  the  strong  cKjircssions  of  Tacitus,  writing  so  odio  generis  humani  convicti  sunt. 
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of  human  barbarity  (1) ;  but  ihe  covering  them  over  with  a  kind  of 
dress  smeared  with  wax,  pilch,  or  other  combustible  mailer,  wilh 
a  slake  under  the  chin,  to  keep  Ihem  upright,  and  then  placing 
them  to  be  slowly  consumed,  like  torches  in  Ihe  public  gardens  of 
popular  amusement, — this  seems  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the 
time  ;  and,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
writers,  as  the  most  horrible  torture  known,  appears  to  have  made 
a  profound  impression  on  the  general  mind.  Even  a  people  habi- 
tuated to  gladiatorial  shows  and  to  the  horrible  scenes  of  wholesale 
execution  which  wore  of  daily  occurrence  during  the  reigns  of 
Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  must  yet  have  been  in  an  unusual 
slate  of  exasperated  excitement  lo  endure,  or  rather  to  take  pleasure, 
in  the  sight  of  these  unparalleled  barbarities.  Thus,  the  gentle,  the 
peaceful  religion  of  Christ,  was  welcomed  upon  earth  by  new  ap- 
plications of  man's  inventive  faculties,  to  inflict  suffering,  and  lo 
satiate  revenge  (2). 

The  Apostle  was,  no  doubt,  absent  from  Rome  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  during  the  whole,  of  this  persecution.  His  course  is 
dimly  descried  by  the  hints  scattered  through  his  later  epistles  It  is 
probable  that  he  travelled  into  Spain.  The  assertion  of  Irenseus, 
that  he  penetrated  to  the  extreme  West (3)  coincides  with  his  in- 
tention of  visiting  that  province  declared  at  an  earlier  period.  As  it 
is  diflicult  lo  assign  to  any  other  part  of  his  life  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  Crete,  it  may  be  permitted  to  suppose,  that  from 
Spain  his  course  lay  eastward,  not  improbably  with  the  design  of 
revisiting  Jerusalem.  That  he  entertained  this  design,  there  appears 
some  evidence ;  none,  however,  that  he  accomplished  it  (4).  The 
stale  of  Judeea,  in  which  Roman  oppression  had  now  begun,  under 
Albinus,  if  not  under  Florus(5),  lo  grow  to  an  intolerable  height ; 
the  spirit  of  indignant  resistance  which  was  fermenting  in  the  mind 

(1)  Et  pereuntibus  adilita  ludibria,  ut  ferarum  It  has  few  or  no  advocates  except  English  ecclc- 
tergis  obtecti,  laniatu  caiium  iiiterirenl;  aut  cru-  siaslical  antiquarians,  iu  fact,  the  state  of  the 
cibus  affixi,  aut  flaminandi,  atque  ubi  defecisset  island,  in  which  the  precarious  sovereignly  of 
dies,  in  usuin  nocturni  luminis  urerentur.  Tac.  Rome  was  still  fiercely  contested  by  the  native 
Ann.  XV.  54.  Juvenal  calls  this  "tunica  ino-  barbarians,  seems  to  be  entirely  forgotten.  Civi- 
lesta,"  viii.  235.  lisatiou  had   m.ide  little  progress  in  Britain    till 

teeda  lucebis  in  ilia  tbe  conquest  of  Agricola.   Up  to  that  time,  it  was 

Qua  stantes  ardent,  qui  lixo  gutture  fumant  occupied  only  by  the  invading  legionaries,  fully 

Et  latum  media  sulcuui  deducit  arena.— i.  i56.  employed  in  extending  and  guarding  their  cori- 

lllam  tunicam  alimentis  ignium  illitam  et  intex-  quests,  and   our  wild   ancestors  with  their  stern 

tam.— Senec.  Epist.  xix.  It  was  probably  thought  Uruidical  hierarchy.    From  which  class  were  the 

appropriate    to    consume     wilh    slow    fire     the  Apostle's  hearers   or  converts?    My  friend    Dr. 

authors  of  the  conflagration.  Cardwell,  in  a  recent  essay  on  this  subject,  cou- 

(2)  Gibbon's  extraordinary   "  conjecture"  that  c<irs  wilii  this  opinion. 

the  Christians  in  Rome   were  confounded  with  (4)  This  is  inferred  from  Hebr.  xiii.  23.    This 

the  Galileans,  the  fanatical  followers  of  Judas  the  inference,  however,  assumes  several  points,    in 

Gaulonite,  is  most  improbable.  The  seel  of  Judas  the   first   place,  tliat   Paul  is    the  author  of  the 

■WES  not  known  beyond  the  precincts  of  Palestine.  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  To  this  opinion,   though 

The  insinuation  that  the  Jews  may  have  escaped  by  no  means  certain,  we  strongly  incline.   But  it 

the   proscription,     through   the   interest   of   the  does  not  follow  that  Paul  fulfilled  his  intention ; 

beautiful  Poppea  and  the  favourite  Jewish  player  and  even  the  intention  was  conditional,  and  de- 

Aliturus,    though  not   very  likely,    is    more    in  pendent  on  the  speedy  arrival  of  Timothy,  which 

character  with  the  times.  may  or  may  not  have  taken  place. 

(3)  The  visit  of  .St.   Paul  lo   Britain,   in  our  (s)  Florus  succeeded  Albinu.'',  a.  d,  64. 
opinion,  is  a  fiction  of  religious  national  vanity. 
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of  the  people,  might  either  operate  to  deter  or  lo  induce  the  Aposlle 
to  undertake  the  journey.  On  the  one  hand,  if  the  Jews  should 
renew  their  implacable  hostility,  the  Christians,  now  having  beconie 
odious  to  the  Roman  government,  could  expect  no  protection  ;  the 
rapacious  tyranny  of  the  new  rulers  would  seize  every  occasion  of 
including  the  Christian  community  under  the  grinding  and  vexa- 
tious system  of  persecution  :  and  such  occasion  would  be  furnished 
by  any  tumult  in  which  they  might  be  implicated.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  popular  mind  among  the  Jews  being  absorbed  by  stronger 
interests,  engrossed  by  passions  even  more  powerful  than  haired 
of  Christianity,  the  Apostle  might  have  entered  the  city  unnoticed, 
and  remained  concealed  among  his  Christian  friends ;  particularly 
as  the  frequent  change  in  the  ruling  authorities,  and  the  perpetual 
deposal  of  the  High  Priest,  during  the  long  interval  of  his  absence, 
may  have  stripped  his  leading  adversaries  of  their  authority. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  manifest  vestiges  of  his  having  visited 
many  cities  of  Asia  Minor — Ephesus,  Colosste  (i),  Miletus  (2), 
Troas  (3) ;  that  he  passed  a  winter  at  Nicopolis,  in  Epirus  (4).  Fronj 
hence  he  may  have  descended  to  Corinth (5),  and  from  Corinth, 
probable  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  his  return  to  Rome.  In  all 
these  cities,  and,  doubtless,  in  many  others,  where  we  have  no 
record  of  the  first  promulgation  of  the  religion,  the  Christians 
formed  regular  and  organised  communities.  Constant  intercourse 
seems  to  have  been  maintained  throughout  the  whole  confederacy. 
Besides  the  Apostles,  other  persons  seem  to  have  been  constantly 
travelling  about,  some  entirely  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  the 
religion,  others  uniting  it  with  their  own  secular  pursuits.  Onesi- 
phorus  (6),  it  may  be  supposed,  a  wealthy  merchant,  resident  at 
Ephesus,  being  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  Paul's  imprisonment,  la- 
boured to  alleviate  the  irksomeness  of  his  confinement.  Paul  had 
constantly  one,  sometimes  many,  companions  in  his  journeys.  Some 
of  these  he  seems  to  have  established,  as  Titus,  in  Crete,  to  preside 
over  the  young  communities ;  others  were  left  behind  for  a  time  to 
superintend  the  interests  of  the  religion ;  others,  as  Luke,  the  author 
of  the  Acts,  were  in  more  regular  attendance  upon  him,  and  appear 
to  have  been  only  occasionally  separated  by  accidental  circumstan- 
ces. But,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  authentic  records  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  whole  Christianity  of  the  West  emanated  from  Paul 
alone.  The  indefatigable  activity  of  this  one  man  had  planted 
Christian  colonies,  each  of  which  became  the  centre  of  a  new  moral 
civilisation,  from  the  borders  of  Syria,  as  Cur  as  Spain,  and  to  the 
city  of  Rome. 

Tradition  assigns  lo  the  last  year  of  Nero  the  martyrdom  both  of 

(1)  Philem.  22.  (4)  Titus,  iii.  12 

(2)  2  Tim.  iv.  20.  (5)  2  Tim.  iv.  20- 

(3)  2  Tim.  iv.  13.  Compare  Paley,  Hora-  Pan-  i,6)   2  Tim.  i.   16.  18. 
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Si.  Peler  and  St.  Paul.  That  of  the  former  rests  altogether  on 
unauthoritative  testinnony  ;  that  of  the  latter  is  rendered  highly 
probable,  from  the  authentic  record  of  the  second  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy. This  letter  was  written  by  the  author  when  in  custody  at 
Rome(l),  apparently  under  more  rigorous  confinement  than  during 
his  first  imprisonment ;  not  looking  forward  to  his  release  (2),  but 
with  steadfast  presentiment  of  his  approaching  violent  death.  It 
contains  allusions  to  his  recent  journey  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece. 
He  had  already  undergone  a  first  examination  (3),  and  the  danger 
was  so  great,  that  he  had  been  deserted  by  some  of  his  most  attached 
followers,  particularly  by  Demas.  If  conjecture  be  admitted,  the 
preparations  for  the  reception  of  Nero  at  Corinth,  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Isthmian  ganjes,  may  have  caused  well-grounded 
apprehensions  to  the  Christian  community  in  that  city.  Paul  might 
have  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  from  Corinth,  whither  his  last 
journey  had  brought  him,  and  might  seize  the  opportunity  of  the 
emperor's  absence,  to  visit  and  restore  the  persecuted  community 
at  Rome.  During  the  absence  of  Nero,  the  government  of  Rome 
and  of  Italy  was  entrusted  to  the  freed-slave  Melius,  a  fit  represen- 
tative of  the  absent  tyrant.  He  had  full  power  of  life  and  death,  even 
over  the  senatorial  order.  The  world,  says  Dion,  was  enslaved  at 
once  to  two  autocrats,  Helius  and  Nero.  Thus  Paul  may  have  found 
another  Nero  in  the  hostile  capital  5  and  the  general  tradition,  that 
he  was  put  to  death,  not  by  order  of  the  emperor,  but  of  the  governor 
of  the  city,  coincides  with  this  stale  of  things. 

The  fame  of  St.  Peter,  from  whom  she  claims  the  supremacy  of 
the  Christian  world,  has  eclipsed  that  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Eternal 
City.  The  most  splendid  temple  which  has  been  erected  by  Chris- 
tian zeal,  to  rival  or  surpass  the  proudest  edifices  of  heathen  magni- 
ficence, bears  the  name  of  that  apostle,  while  that  of  St.  Paul  rises 
in  a  remote  and  unwholesome  suburb.  Studious  to  avoid,  if  pos- 
sible, the  treacherous  and  slippery  ground  of  polemic  controversy, 
we  must  be  permitted  to  express  our  surprise  that  in  no  part  of  the 
authentic  scripture  occurs  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  personal 
history  of  St.  Peter,  as  connected  with  the  western  churches.  At 
all  events,  the  conversion  of  the  Gentile  world  was  the  acknow- 
ledged province  of  St.  Paul.  In  that  parlilion  treaty,  in  which  these 
two  moral  invaders  divided  the  yet  unconquered  world,  the  more 
civilised  province  of  Greek  and  Roman  heathenism  was  assigned  to 
him  who  was  emphatically  called  the  Aposlle  of  the  Gentiles,  while 
the  Jewish  population  fell  under  the  particular  care  of  the  Gahlean 
Peter.  For  the  operations  of  the  latter,  no  part  of  the  world,  ex- 
clusive of  Palestine,  which  seems  to  have  been  left  to  James  the 

(1)  All  the  names  of  Ihe  church  who  unite  in  (3)  2  Tim.  i.  12.  16-  RosenmuUer  however 
the  salutation,  iv,  21.,  are  Roman.                             (in  loc.)  understands  this  of  the   examination 

(2)  2  Tim.  iv.  5.  6,  7.  during  his  first  trial. 
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Just,  would  afford  such  ample  scope  for  success  as  Babylonia  and 
the  Asialic  provinces,  to  which  the  Epistles  of  Peter  are  addressed. 
His  own  writings  distinctly  show  that  he  was  connected  by  some 
intimate  lie  with  these  communities;  and,  as  it  appears,  that  Galatia 
was  a  stronghold  of  Judaical  Christianity,  it  is  probable  that  the 
greater  part  of  those  converts  were  originally  Jews  or  Asiatics, 
whom  Judaism  had  already  prepared  for  the  reception  of  Christia- 
nity. Where  Judaism  thus  widely  prevailed,  was  the  appropriate 
province  of  the  Apostle  of  the  circumcision.  While  then  those, 
whose  severe  historical  criticism  is  content  with  nothing  less  than 
contemporary  evidence,  or,  at  least,  probable  inferences  from  such 
records,  will  question,  at  least,  the  permanent  establishment  of 
Peter  in  the  imperial  city,  those  who  admit  the  authority  of  tradi- 
tion will  adhere  to,  and  may,  indeed,  make  a  strong  case  in  favour 
of  St.  Peter's  residence  (1);  or  his  martyrdom  at  Rome  (2). 

The  spent  wave  of  the  Neronian  persecution  (3)  may  have  reco- 
vered sufficient  force  to  sweep  away  those  who  were  employed  in 
reconstructing  the  shattered  edifice  of  Christianity  in  Rome.  The 
return  of  an  individual,  however  personally  obscure,  yet  connected 
with  a  sect  so  recently  proscribed,  both  by  popular  odium  and  pub- 
lic authority,  would  scarcely  escape  the  vigilant  police  of  the  me- 
tropolis.   One  individual  is  named,  Alexander,  the  coppersmith, 


(1)  The  authorities  are  Irenasus,  Dionysius  of 
Corinth  apud  Eusebiuni,  and  Epiphanius. 

(2)  Pearson  in  his  Opera  Posthiima,  Diss,  de 
serie  et  successione  Roma;.  Episcop.  supposes 
Peter  to  have  been  in  Rome.  Compare  Townson 
on  the  Gospels.  Diss.  5.  sect.  v.  Barrow,  (Treatise 
of  the  Pope's  Supremacy,)  will  not  "  avow"  the 
opinion  of  those  who  argue  him  never  to  have 
been  at  Rome,  vol.  vi.  p.  139.  Oxford  ed.  181«. 
Lightfoot,  whose  profound  knowledge  of  every 
thing  relating  to  the  Jewish  nation  entitles  his 
opinions  to  respect,  observes,  in  confirmation  of 
his  assertion,  that  Peter  lived  and  died  in 
Chaldea, — quam  absurdum  est  statuere,  rainis- 
trum  pra^cipuum  circuracisionis  sedem  suam 
figere  in  metropoli  preputiatorum,  Roma.  Light- 
foot's  Works,  8vo.  edit.  x.  392. 

If,  then,  with  Barrow  I  may  "  bear  some  civil 
respect  to  ancient  testimonies  and  traditions" 
(loc.  cit.),  the  strong  bias  of  ray  own  mind  is  to 
the  following  solution  of  this  problem.  With 
Lightfoot,  I  believe,  that  Babylonia  was  the  scene 
of  .St.  Peter's  labours.  But  I  am  likewise  con- 
fident that  in  Rome,  as  in  Corinth,  there  were 
two  communities, — a  Petrine  and  a  Pauline, — a 
Judaising  and  an  Hellenising  church.  The  origin 
of  the  two  communities  in  the  doctrines  attri- 
buted to  the  two  apostles,  may  have  been  gra- 
dually transmuted  inlo  the  foundation  first  of 
each  community,  then  generally  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  by  the  two  apostles.  All  the  difficulties 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  succession  to  the 
episcopal  see  of  Rome  vanish,  if  we  suppose  two 
totemporary  lines.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Ju- 
daising church  either  expired  or  was  absorbed 
in  the  Pauline  community. 

The  passage  in  the  Corinthians  by  no  means 
necessarily  implies  the  personal  presence  of 
Peter  in  that  city.  There  was  a  party  there,  no 
doubt  a  judaising  one,  which  professed  to  preach 


the  pure  doctrine  of"  Cephas,"  in  opposition  to 
that  of  Paul,  and  who  called  themselves,  there- 
fore,  "  of  Cephas." 

Dum     primes    ecclesia;    Romana;    fundatores 
qua-ro  occurrit  illud.    .\cts,  ii.  10-     Ol    iTTid'tt- 

KVTOi.  Lightfoot's  Works,  8vo.  edit.  x.  392. 
(3)  As  to  the  extent  of  the  Neronian  persecu- 
tion, whether  it  was  general,  or  confined  to  the 
city  of  Rome,  I  agree  with  Mosheim  that  only 
one  valid  argument  is  usually  advanced  on  either 
side.  On  the  one  hand,  that  of  Dodwell,  that  the 
Christians  being  persecuted  not  on  account  of 
their  religion,  but  on  the  charge  of  incendiarism, 
that  enlarge  could  not  have  been  brought  against 
those  who  lived  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city. 
Though  as  to  this  point,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
many  an  honest  Protestant  would  have  consi- 
dered the  real  crime  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  or 
the  imputed  guilt  of  the  fire  of  London,  ample 
justification  for  a  general  persecution  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  On  the  other  hand,  is  alleged 
the  authority  of  Tertullian,  who  refers,  in  a 
public  apology  to  the  /mis  of  Nero  and  Domilian 
against  the  Christians,  an  expression  too  distinct 
to  pass  for  rhetoric,  even  in  that  passionate 
writer,  though  he  may  have  magnified  temporary 
edicts  into  general  laws.  The  Spanish  inscrip- 
tion not  only  wants  confirmation,  but  even 
evidence  that  it  ever  existed.  There  is  however 
a  point  of  some  importance  in  favour  of  ihe  first 
opinion.  Paul  appears  to  have  travelled  about 
through  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  empire  dur- 
in"  this  interval,  yet  we  have  no  intimation  of 
his  being  in  more  than  ordinary  persona!  danger. 
It  was  not  till  his  return  to  Rome  that  he  was 
again  apprehended,  and  at  length  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, 
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whose  seemingiy  personal  hostility  had  caused  or  increased  the 
danger  in  which  Paul  considered  himself  during  his  second  im- 
prisonment. He  may  have  been  the  original  informer,  who  be- 
trayed his  being  in  Rome,  or  his  intimate  alliance  with  the  Chris- 
tians; or,  he  may  have  appeared  as  evidence  against  him  during  his 
examination.  Though  there  may  have  been  no  existing  law,  or 
imperial  rescript  against  the  Christians;  and  Paul,  having  been  ab- 
sent from  Rome  at  the  lime,  could  not  be  implicated  in  the  charge 
of  incendiarism;  yet  the  representative  of  Nero,  if  faithfully  de- 
scribed by  Dion  Cassius  (1),  would  pay  little  regard  to  the  forms  of 
criminal  justice,  and  would  have  no  scruple  in  ordering  the  sum- 
Martyr,  mary  execution  of  an  obscure  individual,  since  it  does  not  appear, 
vZi  that  in  exercising  the  jurisdiction  of  prefect  of  the  city,  he  treated 
the  lives  of  knights  or  of  senators  with  more  respect.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  improbability  that  the  Christian  church  in  Rome  may 
have  faithfully  preserved  the  fact  of  Paul's  execution,  and  even 
cherished  in  their  pious  memory  the  spot  on  the  Ostian  road,  wa- 
tered by  the  blood  of  the  Apostle.  As  a  Roman  citizen,  Paul  is  said 
to  have  been  beheaded,  instead  of  being  suspended  to  a  cross,  or 
exposed  to  any  of  those  horrid  tortures  invented  for  the  Christians; 
and  so  far  the  modest  probability  of  the  relation  may  confirm  rather 
than  impeach  its  truth.  The  other  circumstances — his  conversion 
of  the  soldiers  who  carried  him  to  execution,  and  of  the  execu- 
tioner himself  —  bear  too  much  the  air  of  religious  romance. 
Though,  indeed,  the  Roman  Christians  had  not  the  same  interest 
in  inventing  or  embellishing  the  martyrdom  of  Paul,  as  that  of  the 
other  great  Apostle  from  whom  they  derive  their  supremacy. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CHRISTIANITY   TO  THE  CLOSE   OF  THE  FIRST  CENTURY. — CONSTITUTION  OF   CHRISTIAW 

CHURCHES. 

Great  re.     The  chauges  in  the  moral  are  usually  wrought  as  imperceptibly 

Jowand'  ^s  those  in  the  physical  world.    Had  any  wise  man,  either  con- 

graduai.  ylnced  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  or  even  contemplating 

with  philosophical  sagacity  the  essential  nature  of  the  new  religion, 

and  the  existing  state  of  the  human  mind,  ventured  to  predict,  that 

from  the  ashes  of  these  obscure  men  would  arise  a  moral  sove- 

(1)  Tot)c  fXiVTOi    6V   TM    Vdiun   scet'i   th  kou  tVTricLi  nct'i   ^ouxiura.;.    Owto)  ftsr 

iTeihid.    VAVTccf     H\i'q)    Tivi    KoLKrupeiai  <r»  totc  h'  t»v   Vcef/.u.imy   ttfXH  ^tjo  <tu- 

i*<roTouc  Vj.fiS'aix.i.   navT*  ycij>  i/xxSi  ToxpctTopyiv   at//t*   iS'ovKiVi,  Nejxuvi   xa./ 

•  5r«T4Tfa5rTo,    as-Ti  x.a.)    tTxjMei^siVj   »«<  'Hxi'a).    Ot/tTs  'i'^o'  "Ve^v  oTroTepf/c  atwTav 

fiuycti^iUUt,  x.a.i  at^OKTivvi/vsti  {ica.i  irfiv  X^ipmv  hv.    Dion.   Cassius,  (or  Xiphilin)  Ixiii. 
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reignly  more  extensive  and  lasting  than  liial  of  the  Caesars  5  that 
buildings  more  splendid  than  any  which  adorned  the  new  marble 
city,  now  rising  from  the  ruins  of  the  condagralion,  would  be 
dedicated  to  their  name,  and  maintain  their  reverence  for  an  incal- 
culably longer  period  ^  such  vaticinations  would  have  met  the  fate 
inseparable  from  the  wisdom  which  outstrips  its  age,  would  have 
been  scorned  by  cotemporary  pride,  and  only  admired  after  their 
accomplishment,  by  late  posterity.  The  slight  and  contemptuous 
notice  excited  by  Christianity  during  the  tirst  century  of  its  promul 
gation  is  in  strict  accordance  with  this  ordinary  development  of  the 
great  and  lasting  revolutions  in  human  affairs.  The  moral  world 
has  sometimes,  indeed,  its  volcanic  explosions,  which  suddenly 
and  violently  convulse  and  reform  the  order  of  things;  but  its  more 
enduring  changes  are  in  general  produced  by  the  slow  and  silent 
workings  of  opinions,  remotely  prepared  and  gradually  expanding 
to  their  mature  and  irresistible  influence.  In  default  therefore  of 
real  information,  as  to  the  secret  but  simultaneous  progress  of 
Christianity  in  so  many  quarters,  and  among  all  ranks,  we  are  left 
lo  speculate  on  the  influence  of  the  passing  events  of  the  time,  and 
of  the  changes  in  the  public  mind,  whether  favourable  or  prejudi- 
cial to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  catching  only  faint  and  uncertain 
gleams  of  its  peculiar  history  through  the  confused  and  rapidly 
changing  course  of  public  affairs. 

The  Imperial  history  from  the  first  promulgation  of  Christianity  imperial 
down  to  the  accession  of  Conslantine,  divides  itself  into  four  dis-  ^|d°j^iQ,o 
tinct,  but  unequal  periods.  More  than  thirty  years  are  occupied  by  fourpe- 
the  line  of  the  first  Caesars,  rather  less  by  the  conflicts  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Nero,  and  the  government  of  the  Flavian  dy- 
nasty. The  first  years  of  Trajan,  who  ascended  the  Imperial  throne. 
A.  D.  98.,  nearly  synchronize  wilh  the  opening  of  the  second  cen- 
tury of  Christianity ;  and  that  splendid  period-of  internal  peace  and 
advancing  civilisation,  of  wealth,  and  of  prosperity,  which  has  been 
described  as  the  happiest  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  extends  over 
the  first  eighty  years  of  that  century  (1).  Down  to  the  accession  of 
Constantine,  nearly  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  empire  became,  like  the  great  monarchies  of  the  East,  the  prize 
of  successful  ambition  and  enterprise  :  almost  every  change  of  ruler 
is  a  change  of  dynasty  •,  and  already  the  borders  of  the  empire  have 
ceased  to  be  respected  by  the  menacing,  the  conquering  Barbarians. 

It  is  remarkable  how  singularly  the  political  character  of  each  First  pe- 
period  was  calculated  to  advance  the  growth  of  Christianity.  "alih  of" 

During  the  first  of  these  periods  the  government,  though  it  still    '^*'^°- 
held  in  respect  the  old  republican  institutions,  was,  if  not  in  form, 

(1)  Among  the  writers  who  have  discussed  this  under  the  title  of  Essai  sur  I'Epoque  dc  I'Histoire 
question  may  be  consulted  Hegeiviscb,  whose  Romaine  la  pliis  heureus«  pour  If  (lenrc  Huinain. 
work  has  hecn  recently  translated  by  M.  Solvct,      Paris,  1834. 
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in  its  administration  purely  despotic.  The  slate  centered  in  (tie  per- 
son of  the  Emperor.  This  kind  of  hereditary  autocracy  is  essentially 
selfish  :  it  is  content  with  averting  or  punishing  plots  against  the 
person,  or  detecting  and  crushing  conspiracies  against  the  power, 
of  the  existing  monarch.  To  those  more  remote  or  secret  changes, 
which  are  working  in  the  depths  of  society,  eventually  perhaps 
threatening  the  existence  of  the  monarchy,  or  the  stability  of  all 
the  social  relations,  it  is  blind  or  indifferent  (1).   It  has  neither  sa- 
gacity to  discern,  intelligence  to  comprehend,  nor  even  the  dis- 
interested zeal  for  the  perpetuation  of  its  own  despotism,  to  counter- 
act such  distant  and  contingent  dangers.  Of  all  innovations  it  is,  in 
general,  sensitively  jealous;  but  they  must  be  palpable  and  mani- 
fest, and  directly  clashing  with  the  passions  or  exciting  the  fears  of 
the  sovereign.  Even  these  are  met  by  temporary  measures.  When 
an  outcry  was  raised  against  the  Egyptian  religion  as  dangerous  to 
public  morality,  an  edict  commanded  the  expulsion  of  ils  votaries 
from  the  city.  When  the  superstition  of  the  Emperor  shuddered  at 
the  predictions  of  the  mathematicians,  the  whole  fraternity  fell  un- 
der the  same  interdict.  When  the  public  peace  was  disturbed  by  the 
dissensions  among  the  Jewish  population  of  Rome,  the  summary 
sentence  of  Claudius  visited  both  Jews  and  Christians  with  the  same 
indifferent  severity.   So  the  Neronian  persecution  was  an  accident 
arising  out  of  the  fire  at  Rome,  no  part  of  a  systematic  political 
plan  for  the  suppression  of  foreign  religions.  It  might  have  fallen 
on  any  other  sect  or  body  of  men,  who  might  have  been  designated 
as  victims  to  appease  the  popular  resentment.  The  provincial  ad- 
ministrations would  be  actuated  by  the  same  principles  as  the  cen- 
tral government,  and  be  alike  inditTerent  to  the  quiet  progress  of 
opinions,  however  dangerous  to  the  existing  order  of  things.    Un- 
less some  breach  of  the  public  peace  demanded  their  interference, 
they  would  rarely  put  forth  their  power;  and  content  with  the  main- 
tenance of  order,  the  regular  collection  of  the  revenue,  the  more 
rapacious  with  the  punctual  payment  of  their  own  exactions,  the 
more  enlightened  with  the  improvement  and  embellishment  of  the 
cities  under  their  charge,  they  would  look  on  the  rise  and  propaga- 
tion of  a  new  religion  with  no  more  concern  than  that  of  a  new 
philosophic  sect,  particularly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire, 
where  the  religions  were  in  general  more  foreign  to  the  character 
of  the  Greek  or  Roman  Polytheism.   The  popular  feeling  during 
this  first  period  would  only  under  peculiar  circumstances  outstrip 
the  activity  of  the  government.  Accustomed  to  the  separate  worship 
of  the  Jews,  to  them  Christianity  appeared  at  first  only  as  a  modifi- 
cation of  that  belief.  Local  jealousies  or  personal  animosities  might 

(l)  S.-cvi   proximis   ingruunt.      In     tliis    one     sometimes     been     comparatively     unoppicsscd 
pregnant  sentence  of  Tacitus  is  explained  the     under  the  most  sanguinary  tjraiiny. 
political  secret,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  have 
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in  different  places  excite  a  more  active  hostility  ;  in  Rome  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  people  were  only  worked  up  to  find  inhuman  delight 
in  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians,  by  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
government,  by  superstitious  solicitude  to  find  some  victims  to  ap- 
pease the  angry  Gods,  and  that  strange  consolation  of  human  mi- 
sery, the  delight  of  wreaking  vengeance  on  whomsoever  it  can  pos- 
sibly implicate  as  the  cause  of  the  calamity. 

During  the  whole  then  of  this  first  period,  to  the  death  of  Nero, 
both  the  primitive  obscurity  of  Christianity,  and  the  transient  im- 
portance it  assumed,  as  a  dangerous  enemy  of  the  people  of  Rome, 
and  subsequently  as  the  guiltless  victim  of  popular  vengeance, 
would  tend  to  its  eventual  progress.  Its  own  innate  activity,  with 
all  the  force  which  it  carried  with  it,  both  in  its  internal  and  ex- 
ternal impulse,  would  propagate  it  extensively  in  the  inferior  and 
middle  classes  of  society;  while,  though  the  great  mass  of  the 
higher  orders  would  still  remain  unacquainted  with  its  real  nature, 
and  with  its  relation  to  its  parent  Judaism,  it  was  quite  enough  be- 
fore the  public  attention  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  the  more  inquir- 
ing, and  to  excite  the  interest  of  those  who  were  seriously  concerned 
in  the  moral  advancement  of  mankind.  In  many  quarters,  it  is  far 
from  impossible  that  the  strong  revulsion  of  the  public  mind  against 
Nero,  after  his  death,  may  have  extended  some  commiseration 
towards  his  innocent  victims  (1)  :  that  the  Christians  were  acquit- 
ted by  the  popular  feeling  of  any  real  connection  with  the  fire  at 
Rome,  appears  evident  from  Tacitus,  who  retreats  into  vague  ex- 
pressions of  general  scorn  and  animosity  (2).  At  all  events  the  per- 
secution must  have  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  importance  of 
Christianity,  so  as  to  force  it  upon  the  notice  of  many,  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  ignorant  of  its  existence  :  the  new  and  peculiar 
fortitude  with  which  the  sufferers  endured  their  unprecedented 
trials,  would  strongly  recommend  it  to  those  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  moral  power  of  their  old  religion ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  was  yet  too  feeble  and  obscure  to  provoke  a  systematic  plan  for 
its  suppression. 

During  the  second  period  of  the  first  century,  from  A.  d.  68  to  98,   second 
the  date  of  the  accession  of  Trajan,  the  larger  portion  was  occupied  (["'acces- 
by  the  reign  of  Domitian,  a  tyrant,  in  whom  the  successors  of  Au-    *>'"?°f 
gustus  might  appear  to  revive,  both  in  the  monstrous  vices  of  his     "^''^'" 
personal  character,  and  of  his  government.  Of  the  Flavian  dynasty, 
the  father  alone,  Vespasian,  from  the  comprehensive  vigour  of  his 
mind,  perhaps  from  his  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  character  and 
religion,  obtained  during  his  residence  in  the  East,  was  likely  to 
estimate  the  bearings  and  future  prospects  of  Christianity.  But  the 

{0  This  was   the   case   oven   in   Rome.    Undo      utililale  p.iblic.'i,  sed  in  s.Tvitiam  iinius  absnnie 
<|iianquain  advrrsus  sontcs  ct  novissima  cxeinpla      reiitnr.    Tac.  An.  xv.  44. 
ni«iiti).s,     loiseratii)     oriebatur,      tanquani     non         (2)  Odio  liuninni   generis  convicti. 
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lolal  subjugation  of  Judaea,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  having  reduced  the  religious  parents  of  the  Christians 
to  so  low  a  state,  their  nation  and  consequently  their  religion, 
being,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  likely  to  mingle 
up  and  become  absorbed  in  the  general  population  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Christianity;  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed,  would 
scarcely  survive  its  original  stock,  and  might  be  safely  left  to  burn 
out  by  the  same  gradual  process  of  extinction.  Besides  this,  the 
strong  mind  of  Vespasian  was  fully  occupied  by  the  restoration  of 
order  in  the  capital  and  in  the  provinces,  and  in  fixing  on  a  firm 
basis  the  yet  unsettled  authority  of  the  Flavian  dynasty.  A  more 
formidable,  because  more  immediate  danger,  threatened  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things.  The  awful  genius  of  Roman  liberty  had  entered 
ros"ophrr''s'.  into  an  alliance  with  the  higher  philosophy  of  the  lime.  Repub- 
lican stoicism,  brooding  in  the  noblest  minds  of  Rome,  looked  back 
with  vain  though  passionate  regret,  to  the  free  institutions  of  their 
ancestors,  and  demanded  the  old  liberty  of  action.  It  was  this  dan- 
gerous movement,  not  the  new  and  humble  religion,  which  calmly 
acquiesced  in  all  political  changes,  and  contented  itself  with  liberty 
of  thought  and  opinion,  which  put  to  the  test  the  prudence  and 
moderation  of  the  emperor  Vespasian.  It  was  the  spirit  of  Calo,  not 
of  Christ,  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  control.  The  enemy  be- 
fore whom  he  trembled  was  the  patriot  Trasea,  not  the  Apostle 
St.  John,  who  was  silently  winning  over  Ephesus  to  the  new  faith. 
The  edict  of  expulsion  from  Rome  fell  not  on  the  worshippers  of 
foreign  religions,  but  on  the  philosophers,  a  comprehensive  term, 
but  which  was  probably  limited  to  those  whose  opinions  were  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  the  Imperial  authority  (1). 

It  was  only  with  the  new  fiscal  regulations  of  the  rapacious  and 
parsimonious  Vespasian,  that  the  Christians  were  accidentally  im- 
plicated. The  Emperor  continued  to  levy  the  capitation  lax,  which 
had  been  willingly  and  proudly  paid  by  the  Jews  throughout  the 
empire  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own  temple  at  Jerusalem,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  idolatrous  fane  of  the  Capiloline  Jupiter, 
Temp'.o  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  civil  contests.  The  Jew  submitted 
*"•  with  sullen  reluctance  to  this  insulting  exaction  ;  but  even  the  hope 
of  escaping  it  would  not  incline  him  to  disguise  or  dissemble  his 
faith.  But  the  Judaizing  Christian,  and  even  the  Christian  of  Jewish 
descent,  who  had  entirely  thrown  off  his  religion,  yet  was  marked 
by  the  indelible  sign  of  his  race,  was  placed  in  a  singularly  per- 
plexing position  (2).  The  rapacious  publican,  who  farmed  the  tax, 
was  not  likely  to  draw  any  true  distinction  among  those  whose  fea- 
tures, connexions,  name,  and  notorious  descent,  still  designated 

(1)  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  4 — 9.  Dion  Cassias,  Ixvi.  lib.  Ixvi.  p.  1082.  Suetonius  in  Doin.  v.  12. 
13.  Suetonius,  Vespas.  15.  Tillcmont,  Hist,  ties  Martial,  vii.  14,  Basaage,  llisl.  ilcs  Juifs.  vol. 
Enipereurs.  Vespasian.  Art.  xv.  vii.  cli.  xi.  p.  304. 

(2)  Dion  Cassias,  edit.  Ileiinar,  with  his  notes, 
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them  as  liable  lo  the  tax  :  his  coarser  mind  would  consider  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  as  a  subterfuge  lo  escape  a  vexatious  impost. 
But  to  the  Jewish  Christian  of  St.  Paul's  opinions,  the  unresisted 
payment  of  the  burthen,  however  insignificant,  and  to  which  he 
was  not  bound,  either  by  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  edict,  was 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  unconverted  Judaism,  of  his  being  still 
under  the  law,  as  well  as  an  indirect  contribution  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  heathenism.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  those  who  were 
brought  before  the  public  tribunal,  as  claiming  an  exemption  from 
the  lax,  and  exposed  to  the  most  indecent  examination  of  their  Je- 
wish descent,  were  any  other  than  this  class  of  Judaizing  Chris- 
tians. 

In  other  respects,  the  connexion  of  the  Christians  with  the  Jews 
could  not  but  affect  their  place  in  that  indiscriminating  public  esti- 
mation, which  still,  in  general,  nofwithslanding  the  Neronian  per- 
secution, confounded  them  together.  The  Jewish  war  appears  to  change  in 
have  made  a  great  alteration  both  in  the  condition  of  the  race  of  ^"^^  T^'" 

^  t ion  uiiQ 

Israel,  and  in  the  popular  sentiment  towards  them.  From  aversion  '=*'''"'"'°» 
as  a  sullen  and  unsocial,  they  were  now  looked  upon  with  hatred  °i>f'erti'° 
and  contempt,  as  a  fierce,  a  desperate,  and  an  enslaved  race.  Some     ""' 
of  the  higher  orders,  Agrippa  and  Josephus  the  historian,  main- 
tained a  respectable,  and  even  an  eminent  rank  at  Rome  ;  but  the 
provinces  were  overrun  by  swarms  of  Jewish  slaves,  or  miserable 
fugitives,  reduced  by  necessity  lo  the  meanest  occupations,  and 
lowering  their  minds  to  their  sordid  and  beggarly  condition.  As 
then  lo  some  of  the  Romans  the  Christian  assertion  of  religious 
freedom  would  seem  closely  allied  wi'h  the  Jewish  attempt  lo  ob- 
tain civil  independence,  they  might  appear,  especially  to  those  in 
authority,  lo  have  inherited  the  intractable  and  insubordinate  spirit 
of  their  religious  forefathers  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  in  some  places, 
the  Christian  might  be  dragged  down,  in  the  popular  apprehension, 
lo  the  level  of  the  fallen  and  outcast  Jew.  Thus,  while  Christianitv 
in  fact  was  becoming  more  and  more  alienated  from  Judaism,  and 
even  assuming  the  most  hostile  position,  the  Roman  rulers  would 
be  the  last  to  discern  the  widening  breach,  or  to  discrimina!e  be- 
tween that  religious  confederacy  which  was  destined  lo  absorb  within 
it  all  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  that  race  which  was  lo 
remain  in  its  social  isolation,  neither  blended  into  the  general  mass 
of  mankind,  nor  admitting  any  other  within  ils  insuperable  pale.  If 
the  singular  story  related  by  Hegesippus  (1)  concerning  the  family  The  de. 
of  our  Lord  deserves  credit,  even  the  descendants  of  his  house  were  f""^?"'» 

^01  the  bre- 

endangered  by  their  yet  unbroken  connection  with  the  Jewish  race,  '•'"a  of 
Domitian  is  said  lo  have  issued  an  edict  for  the  extermination  of  the  tToaght 
whole  house  of  David,  in  order  to  annihilate  for  ever  the  hope  of ''.ribunl.l* 

(l)   EuscLius,  iii.  20. 
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the  Messiah,  which  still  brooded  with  dangerous  excitement  in  the 
Jewish  mind.  The  grandsons  of  St.  Jude,  "■the  brother  of  our  Lord," 
were  denounced  by  certain  heretics  as  belonging  to  the  proscribed 
family,  and  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Emperor,  or,  more 
probably,  that  of  the  procurator  of  Judaea  (1).  They  acknowledged 
their  descent  from  the  royal  race,  and  their  relationship  to  the  Mes- 
siah •,  but  in  Christian  language  they  asserted,  that  the  kingdom 
which  they  expected  was  purely  spiritual  and  angehc,  and  only  to 
commence  at  the  end  of  the  world,  after  the  return  to  judgment. 
Their  poverty,  rather  than  their  renunciation  of  all  temporal  views, 
was  their  security.  They  were  peasants,  whose  hands  were  hard- 
ened with  toil,  and  whose  whole  property  was  a  farm  of  about  twenty- 
four  English  acres,  and  of  the  value  of  9000  drachmes,  or  about 
300  pounds  sterling.  This  they  cultivated  by  their  own  labour, 
and  regularly  paid  the  appointed  tribute.  They  were  released  as  too 
humble  and  too  harmless  to  be  dangerous  to  the  Roman  authority, 
and  Domitian,  according  to  the  singularly  inconsistent  account, 
proceeded  to  annual  his  edict  of  persecution  against  the  Christians. 
Like  all  the  stories  which  rest  on  the  sole  authority  of  Hegesippus, 
this  has  a  very  fabulous  air.  At  no  period  were  the  hopes  of  the 
Messiah,  entertained  by  the  Jews,  so  Ultle  likely  to  awaken  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  Emperor,  as  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  The  Jewish 
mind  was  still  stunned,  as  it  were,  by  the  recent  blow  :  the  whole 
land  was  in  a  slate  of  iron  subjection.  Nor  was  it  till  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  that  of  Jladrian,  that  they  rallied  for 
their  last  desperate  and  conclusive  struggle  for  independence.  Nor, 
however  indistinct  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Jews  and 
the  Christians,  is  it  easy  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  stern 
precaution  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  Eastern  world 
and  the  stability  of  the  Empire  against  any  enthusiastic  aspirant 
after  an  universal  sovereignty,  with  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
second  great  persecution  of  Christianity,  for  the  exterminating  edict 
was  aimed  at  a  single  family,  and  at  the  extinction  of  a  purely  Jew- 
ish tenet.  Though  it  may  be  admitted  that,  even  yet,  the  imme- 
diate return  of  the  Messiah  to  reign  on  earth  was  dominant  among 
most  of  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine.  Even  if  true,  this  edict 
was  rather  the  hasty  and  violent  expedient  of  an  arbitrary  sovereign, 
trembling  for  his  personal  security,  and  watchful  to  avert  danger 
from  his  throne,  than  a  profound  and  vigorous  policy,  which  aimed 
at  the  suppression  of  a  new  religion,  declaredly  hostile,  and  threat- 
ening the  existence  of  the  established  Polytheism. 

Christianity,  however,  appears  to  have  forced  itself  upon  the 
knowledge  and  the  fears  of  Domitian  in  a  more  unexpected  quar- 
ter,— the  bosom  of  his  own  family  (2).  Of  his  two  cousins  german, 

fl)  Gibbon  thus  modifies  the  slory  to  wliitli         (2)  Suetonius,  in  Domil.  c.  15-   Hion.  Cassius, 
he  appears  to  give  some  credit.  Ixvii.  M.  Eusebius,  iii.  18. 
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Ihe  sons  of  Flavius  Sabinus,  the  one  fell  an  early  viclim  to  liis  jea- 
lous apprehensions.  The  olher,  Flavius  Clemens,  is  described  by 
the  epigrammatic  biographer  of  the  Caesars,  as  a  man  of  the  most 
contemptible  indolence  of  character.  His  peaceful  kinsman,  instead  Fiavius 
of  exciting  the  fears,  enjoyed,  for  some  time,  the  favour,  of  Domi- 
tian.  He  received  in  marriage  Domililla,  the  niece  of  the  Empe- 
ror, his  children  were  adopted  as  heirs  to  the  throne,  Clemens  him- 
self obtained  the  consulship.  On  a  sudden  these  harmless  kinsmen 
became  dangerous  conspirators  ;  they  were  arraigned  on  the  unpre- 
cedented charge  of  Atheism  and  Jewish  manners  ;  the  husband, 
Clemens,  was  put  to  death;  the  wife,  Domililla,  banished  to  the 
desert  island,  either  of  Ponlia,  or  Pandalaria.  The  crime  of  Atheism 
was  afterwards  the  common  popular  charge  against  the  Christians  ; 
the  charge  to  which,  in  all  ages,  those  are  exposed  who  are  supe- 
rior to  the  vulgar  notion  of  the  Deity.  But  it  was  a  charge  never 
advanced  against  Judaism  ;  coupled,  therefore,  with  that  of  Jewish 
manners,  it  is  unintelligible,  unless  it  refers  to  Christianity.  Nor  is 
it  improbable  that  the  contemptible  want  of  energy,  ascribed  by 
Suetonius  to  Flavius  Clemens,  might  be  that  unambitious  superio- 
rity to  the  world  which  characterised  the  early  Christian.  Clemens 
had  seen  his  brother  cut  off  by  the  sudden  and  capricious  fears  of 
the  tyrant ;  and  his  repugnance  to  enter  on  the  same  dangerous  pub- 
lic career,  in  pursuit  of  honours  which  he  despised,  if  it  had  as- 
sumed the  lofty  language  of  philosophy,  might  have  commanded 
the  admiration  of  his  cotemporaries  5  but  connected  with  a  new  reli- 
gion, of  which  the  sublimer  notions  and  principles  were  altogether 
incomprehensible,  only  exposed  him  to  their  more  contemptuous 
scorn.  Neither  in  his  case  was  it  the  peril  apprehended  from  the 
progress  of  the  religion,  but  the  dangerous  position  of  the  indivi- 
duals professing  the  religion,  so  near  to  the  throne,  which  was  fatal 
to  Clemens  and  Domililla.  It  was  the  pretext,  not  the  cause,  of  their 
punishment  •,  and  the  first  act  of  the  reign  of  Nerva  was  the  rever- 
sal of  these  sentences  by  the  authority  of  the  senate  :  the  exiles 
were  recalled,  and  an  act,  prohibiting  all  accusations  of  Jewish  man- 
ners (1),  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  peace-offering  for  the  exe- 
cution of  Clemens,  and  for  the  especial  protection  of  the  Clirislians. 

But  Christian  history  cannot  pass  over  another  incident  assigned  u-ends 
to  the  reign  of  Domitian,  since  it  relates  to  the  death  of  St.  John  "sVo'Ts'of 
the  Apostle.  Christian  gratitude  and  reverence  soon  began  to  be  ^'j^^po- 

•^  "^  sties  into 

discontented  with  the  silence  of  the  authentic  writings  as  to  the  fate  different 
of  the  twelve  chosen  companions  of  Christ.  It  began  first  with  some 
modest  respect  for  truth,  but  soon  with  bold  defiance  of  probability 
to  brighten  their  obscure  course,  till  each  might  be  traced  by  the 
blaze  of  miracle  into  remote  regions  of  the  world,  where  it  is  clear, 

(l)  Oiou  Cassiui,  Ixviii.  I. 

I.  18 


countries. 
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that  if  they  had  penetrated,  no  record  of  their  existence  was  likely 
to  survive  (1).  These  religious  invaders,  according  to  the  later 
Christian  romance,  made  a  regular  partition  of  the  world,  and  as- 
signed to  each  the  conquest  of  his  particular  province.  Thrace,  Scy- 
thia;,  Spain,  Britain,  Ethiopia,  the  extreme  parts  of  Africa,  India, 
the  name  of  which  mysterious  region  was  sometimes  assigned  to 
the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  had  each  their  Apostle,  whose  spiri- 
tual triumphs  and  cruel  martyrdom  were  vividly  pourlrayed  and 
gradually  amplified  by  the  fertile  invention  of  the  Greek  and  Syrian 
Death  of  historians  of  the  early  church.  Even  the  history  of  St.  John,  whose 
St.  John,  jgjgp  fiayg  ^ere  chiefly  passed  in  the  populous  and  commercial  city 
of  Ephesus,  has  not  escaped.  Yet  legend  has  delighted  in  harmo- 
nising its  tone  with  the  character  of  the  beloved  disciple,  drawn  in 
the  Gospel,  and  illustrated  in  his  own  writings.  Even  if  purely  ima- 
ginary, these  stories  show  that  another  spirit  was  working  in  the 
mind  of  man.  While  then  we  would  reject,  as  the  offspring  of  a 
more  angry  and  controversial  age,  the  story  of  his  flying  in  fear 
and  indignation  from  a  bath  polluted  by  the  presence  of  the  here- 
tic Cerinlhus,  we  might  admit  the  pleasing  tradition  that  when  he 
grew  so  feeble  from  age  as  to  be  unable  lo  utter  any  long  discourse, 
his  last,  if  we  may  borrow  the  expression,  his  cycnean  voice,  dwelt 
on  a  brief  exhortation  to  mutual  charity  (2).  His  whole  sermon  con- 
sisted in  these  words  :  "Little  children,  love  one  another;"  and 
when  his  audience  remonstrated  at  the  wearisome  iteration  of  the 
same  words,  he  declared  that  in  these  words  was  contained  the 
whole  substance  of  Christianity.  The  deportation  of  the  Apostle  lo 
the  wild  island  of  Patmos,  where  general  tradition  places  his  writ- 
ing the  book  of  Revelations,  is  by  no  means  improbable,  if  we  sup- 
pose it  to  have  taken  place  under  the  authorily  of  the  proconsul  of 
Asia,  on  account  of  some  local  disturbance  in  Ephesus,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  authority  of  Tertullian,  reject  the  trial  before 
Domitian  at  Rome,  and  the  plunging  him  into  a  cauldron  of  boil- 
ing oil,  from  which  he  came  forth  unhurt  (3).  Such  are  the  few 
vestiges  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  which  we  dimly  trace  in  the 
constitu-  obscurity  of  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century.  During  this  period, 
tionof    however,  took  place  the  regular  formation  of  the  young  Christian 
churches.  rcpubHcs,  In  all  the  more  considerable  cilics  of  the  Empire.  The 
primitive  constitution  of  these  churches  is  a  subject  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  decline,  though  few  points  in  Christian  history  rest  on 
more  dubious  and  imperfect,  in  general  on  inferential  evidence, 
yet  few  have  been  contested  with  greater  pertinacity. 
The  whole  of  Christianity,  when  it  emerges  out  of  the  obscurity 

(1)  Euseb.  Ec'c.  Hist.  iii.  1.  The  tradition  is  postea  quam  in  oleum  igncum  deniersns,  nihil 
here  in  its  .simpler  and  clearly  more  genuine  passus  est.  Mosheim  suspects  that  in  this  pas- 
form,  sage  of  Tertullian  a  metaphor  has  been  converted 

(2)  Euseb.  Ecc.  Hist,  iii.  22.  into   a   fact.     Mosheim,   de   Reb.    Christ,   ante 
(3;   TJbi    (in     Roma)     Apostolus     Johannes,     Constant,  p.  ill. 
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of  the  firslcenlury,  appears  uniformly  governed  by  certain  superiors 
of  each  community,  called  bishops.  But  the  origin  and  extent  of  this 
superiority,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  bishop  assumed  a  distinct 
authority  from  the  inferior  presbyters,  is  among  those  difficult 
questions  of  Christian  history  which,  since  the  Reformation,  has 
been  more  and  more  darkened  by  those  fatal  enemies  to  candid  and 
dispassionate  inquiry,  prejudice  and  interest.  The  earliest  Christian 
communities  appear  to  have  been  ruled  and  represented,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Apostle  who  was  their  first  founder,  by  their  elders, 
who  are  likewise  called  bishops,  oroverseersof  the  churches.  These 
presbyter  bishops  and  the  deacons  are  the  only  two  orders  which  we 
discover  at  first  in  the  church  of  Ephesus,  at  Philippi,  and  perhaps 
in  Crete  (1).  On  the  other  hand,  at  a  very  early  period,  one  religious 
functionary,  superior  to  the  rest,  appears  to  have  been  almost  uni- 
versally recognised  :  at  least,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  in  so 
short  a  time,  among  communities,  though  not  entirely  disconnec- 
ted, yet  scattered  over  the  whole  Roman  world,  a  scheme  of  govern- 
ment popular,  or  rather  aristocratical,  should  become,  even  in  form, 
monarchical.  Neither  the  times  nor  the  circumstances  of  the  infant 
church,  nor  the  primitive  spirit  of  the  religion,  appear  to  favour  a 
general,  a  systematic,  and  an  unauthorised  usurpation  of  power  on 
the  part  of  the  supreme  religious  functionary  (2).  Yet  the  change  has 
already  taken  place  within  the  Apostolic  times.  The  church  of 
Ephesus,  which  in  the  Acts  is  represented  by  its  elders,  in  the  Re- 
velations (3)  is  represented  by  its  angel  or  bishop.  We  may,  per- 
haps, arrive  at  a  more  clear  and  intelligible  view  of  this  subject,  by 
endeavouring  to  trace  Ihe  origin  and  development  of  the  Christian 
communities.  ^,  . .. 

11  Christian 

The  Christian  church  was  almost  universally  formed  by  a  seces-  churches 
sion  from  a  Jewish  synagogue.  Some  synagogues  may  have  become  from"atd 

on  the  mo- 
del of  the . 

(1)  Acts,  XX.  17.,  compared  with  28.  Phi!ip.  i.  period  of  undivided  unity  that  such  an  usurpa-       syna- 
I.    Titus,  i.  5 — 7,  tioii,   for  so  it  must  have  been  according  to  this      gogu^. 

(2)  The  most  plausible  way  of  accounting  for  theory,  could  have  been  universally  acquiesced 
this  total  revolution  is  by  supposiiig  that  the  in  without  resistance.  Ail  preshytcrs,  according 
affairs  of  each  community  or  church  were  go-  to  this  view,  with  one  consent,  gave  up  or  allow- 
verned  by  a  college  of  presbyters,  one  of  whom  ed  themselves  to  be  deprived  of  their  co-ordinate 
necessarily  presided  at  their  meetings,  and  and  coequal  dignity.  The  further  we  advance  in 
gradually  assumed  and  was  recognised  as  pos-  Christian  history,  the  more  we  discover  the 
.sessing  a  superior  function  and  authority.  In  common  motives  of  human  nature  at  work.  In 
expressing  my  dissatisfaction  with  a  theory  this  case  alone  are  we  to  suppose  them  without 
adopted  by  Mosheim,  by  Gibbon,  by  Neander,  influence?  Yet  we  discover  no  struggle,  no  re- 
and  by  most  of  the  learned  foreign  writers,  I  sistance,  no  controversy.  The  uninterrupted  line 
have  scrutinised  my  ownmotives  with  the  utmost  of  bishops  is  traced  by  the  ecclesiastical  histo- 
suspicion,  and  can  oaly  declare  that  1  believe  rian  np  to  the  Apostles;  but  no  murmur  of 
myself  actuated  only  by  the  calm  and  candid  remonstrance  against  this  usurpation  has  trans- 
desire  of  truth.  Rut  the  universal  and  almost  pired  ;  no  schism,  no  breach  of  Christian  unity 
simultaneous  elevation  of  the  bishop,  under  such  follawed  upon  this  momentous  innovation.  Nor 
circumstances,  in  every  part  of  the  world  does  any  such  change  appear  to  have  taken 
(  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  for  a  place  in  the  office  of  elder  in  the  Jewith  com- 
long  time  assisted  by  the  pr.sbyters  in  the  dis-  munities  :  the  rabbinical  teachers  took  the  form 
charge  of  his  office),  appears  to"  me  an  insuper-  of  a  regular  hierarchy ,  their  patriarch  grew  up 
able  objection  to  this  hypothesis.  The  later  the  into  a  kind  of  pope,  but  e^ijc«pn/ authority  never 
date  which  is  assumed  for  the  general  establish-  took  root  in  the  synagogue. 

ment  of  the   episcopal  authority,  the  less  likely         (3)  fihap.  ii.  I. 
was  it  to  be  general.  It  was  only  during  the  first 
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altogether  Christian  5  but,  in  general,  a  certain  part  of  an  existing 
community  of  Jews  and  Gentile  proselytes  incorporated  themselves 
into  a  new  society,  and  met  for  the  purpose  of  divine  worship  in 
some  private  chamber, — sometimes,  perhaps,  in  a  public  place,  as 
rather  later,  during  the  times  of  persecution,  in  a  cemelery.  The 
first  of  these  may  have  answered  to  a  synagogue,  the  latter  to  an 
unwalled  proseucha.  The  model  of  the  ancient  community  would 
naturally,  as  far  as  circumstances  might  admit,  become  that  of  the 
new.  But  in  their  primary  constitution  there  was  an  essential  point 
of  difference.  The  Jews  were  a  civil  as  well  as  a  religious,  the 
Christians  exclusively  a  religious,  community.  Every  where  that 
the  Jews  were  settled,  they  were  the  colony  of  a  nation,  they  were 
held  together  almost  by  a  kindred,  as  well  as  by  a  religious,  bond 
of  union.  The  governors,  therefore,  of  the  community,  the  Zaki- 
nim  or  Eiders,  the  Parnasim  or  Pastors  ( if  this  be  an  early  appella- 
tion), were  by  no  means  necessarily  religious  functionaries  (1). 
Another  kind  of  influence,  besides  that  of  piety,  age,  worldly  ex- 
perience, wealth,  would  obtain  the  chief  and  ruling  power  in  the 
society.  Their  government  neither  rested  on,  nor  required,  spiritual 
authority.  Their  grave  example  would  enforce  the  general  obser- 
vance, their  censure  repress  any  flagrant  departure  from  the  law  : 
they  might  be  consulted  on  any  difficult  or  unusual  point  of  prac- 
tice •,  but  it  was  not  till  the  new  rabbinical  priesthood  was  esta- 
blished, and  the  Mischna  and  the  Talmud  universally  received  as 
the  national  code,  that  the  foreign  Jews  fell  under  what  may  be 
considered  sacerdotal  dominion.  At  this  time,  the  synagogue  itself 
was  only  supplementary  to  the  great  national  religious  ceremonial 
Essential  of  thc  Templc.  The  Levitical  race  claimed  no  peculiar  sanctity,  at 
difference  jgggj  jj  dlschargcd  no  priestly  office,  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Holy 
the'churchLand,  or  the  precincts  of  the  Temple;  nor  was  an  authorised 
^tog'ue'!'"  instructor  of  the  people  necessary  to  the  service  of  the  synagogue. 
It  was  an  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  worship,  not  of  teaching. 
The  instructor  of  the  people,  the  copy  of  the  law,  lay  in  the  ark  at 
the  east  end  of  the  building  ;  it  was  brought  forth  with  solemn  re- 
verence, and  an  appointed  portion  read  during  the  service.  But  oral 
instruction,  though  it  might  sometimes  be  delivered,  was  no  neces- 
sary part  of  the  ceremonial.  Any  one,  it  should  seem,  who  consi- 
dered himself  qualified,  and  obtained  permission  from  the  archi- 
synagogi,  the  governors  of  the  community,  who  exercised  a  sort  of 
presidencein  the  synagogue,  might  address  the  assembly.  It  was  in 
this  character  that  the  Christian  Apostle  usually  began  to  announce 
his  religion.  But  neither  the  chazan,  or  angel  (2)  of  the  synagogue 

(0  In  some  places,  the  Jews  seem  to  have  been  chief,  in  Antioch.  The  more  common  constitution 

rilled  by  an  Elhnarch,  recognised  by  the  Roman  seems  to  have  been  the  >«paiO(  and    iTt/VotTCl, 

civil  authorities.   Strabo,   quoted   by  Josephus,  —  the  ciders  or  authorities. 

<intiq.    xiv.    12.,    speaks    of    the    Ethnarch    in  (2j  The  angel   here   secras   to   bear   its  lower 

Alexandria.   .losephus  mentions  their  Archon  or  meaning— a  messenger  or  minister. 
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( which  was  a  purely  ministerial,  oomparalively  a  servile,  office), 
nor  the  heads  of  the  assembly,  possessed  any  peculiar  privilege,  or 
were  endowed  with  any  official  function  as  teachers  (1)  of  the 
people.  Many  of  the  more  remote  synagogues  can  rarely  have  been 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  "Wise  Men,"  as  they  were  after- 
wards called, — the  lawyers  of  this  period.  The  Jewish  religion  was, 
at  this  time,  entirely  ceremonial  •,  it  did  not  necessarily  demand 
exposition  5  its  form  was  moulded  into  the  habits  of  the  people-,  and 
till  disturbed  by  the  invasion  of  Christianity,  or  among  very  flou- 
rishing communities,  where  it  assumed  a  more  intellectual  tone, 
and  extended  itself  by  the  proselytism  of  the  Gentiles,  it  was  con- 
tent to  rest  in  that  form  (2).  In  the  great  days  of  Jewish  intellectual 
activity,  the  adjacent  law  school,  usually  inseparable  from  the  sy- 
nagogue, might  rather  be  considered  the  place  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. This  was  a  kind  of  chapter-house  or  court  of  ecclesiastical, 
with  the  Jews  identical  with  their  national,  law.  Here  knotty  points 
were  publicly  debated  ;,  and  "  the  Wise,"  or  the  more  distinguished 
of  the  lawyers  or  interpreters  of  the  law,  as  the  rabbinical  hierarchy 
of  a  later  period,  established  their  character  for  sagacious  discern- 
ment of  the  meaning  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  whole  body 
of  the  law. 

Thus,  then,  the  model  upon  which  the  church  might  be  expected 
to  form  itself,  may  be  called  purely  aristocratical.  The  process  by 
w  hich  it  passed  into  the  monarchical  form,  however  limited  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  individual,  may  be  traced  to  the  existence  of  a 
monarchical  principle  anterior  to  their  religious  oligarchy ,  and  which 
distinguished  the  Christian  church  in  its  first  origin  from  the  Jewish 
synagogue.  The  Christians  from  the  first  were  a  purely  religious 
community  5  this  was  their  primary  bond  of  union  •,  they  had  no 
national  law  which  held  them  together  as  a  separate  people.  Their 
civil  union  was  a  subordinate  effect,  arising  out  of  their  incorpora- 
tion as  a  spiritual  body.  The  submission  of  their  temporal  concerns 
to  the  adjudication  of  their  own  community  was  a  consequence  of 
their  respect  for  the  superior  justice  and  wisdom  which  sprung 
from  their  religious  principles,  and  an  aversion  from  the  litigious 
spirit  engendered  by  the  complicated  system  of  Roman  jurispru- 
dence (3).  In  their  origin  they  were  almost  universally  a  commu-  christian 
nity,  formed,  as  it  were,  round  an  individual.  The  Apostle,  or  pri-  formed 
mitive  teacher,  was  installed  at  once  in  the  office  of  chief  religious  "'°""'*  ^" 

.  1     1  1   •    n  •  n  indivi- 

functionary  ;  and  the  chief  religious  functionary  is  the  natural  head     du»[. 

(1)  Vitriuga  labours  to  prove  the  point,  that  Probably  the  greater  part  of  their  proselytism 
the  chief  of  the  synagogue  exercised  an  office  of  took  place  in  private,  though,  as  we  know  from 
this  kind,  but  in  my  opinion  without  success.  It  Horace,  the  Jewish  synagogue  was  even  in  Rome 
;ippears  to  have  been  a  regular  part  of  the  Esse-  a  place  of  resort  to  the  curious,  the  speculative, 
nian  service,  a  distinction   which    Vitriuga    has  and  the  idle. 

neglected  to  observe.  De  Syn.  Vet.  I.  iii.  c.  6,  7.  (3)  The  Apostle   enjoined  this  secession  from 

(2)  The    reading   of  the   law,   prayers,   and     the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  1  Cor,  vi.  1 — 8- 
pjalms,  were  the  ceremonial  of  the  synagogue. 
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of  a  purely  religious  communily.  Oral  instruction,  as  it  was  the 
first,  so  it  must  have  continued  to  be  the  living,  conservative,  and 
expansive  principle  of  the  community  (1 ).  It  was,  anterior  to  the 
existence  of  any  book,  the  inspired  record  and  supreme  authority 
of  the  faith.  As  long  as  this  teacher  remained  in  the  city,  or  as 
often  as  he  returned,  he  would  be  recognised  as  the  legitimate  head 
of  the  society.  But  not  only  the  Apostle,  in  general  the  primitive 
teacher  likewise,  was  a  missionary,  travelling  incessantly  into  distant 
regions  for  the  general  dissemination  of  Christianity,  rather  than 
residing  in  one  spot  to  organise  a  local  community  (2).  In  his 
absence,  the  government,  and  even  the  instruction,  of  the  commu- 
nity devolved  upon  the  senate  of  Elders,  yet  there  was  still  a  re- 
cognised supremacy  in  the  founder  of  the  church  (3).  The  wider, 
however,  the  dissemination  of  Christianity,  the  more  rare,  and  at 
longer  intervals,  the  presence  of  the  Apostle.  An  appeal  to  his  au- 
thority, by  letter,  became  more  precarious  and  interrupted  ;  while^, 
at  the  same  time,  in  many  communities,  the  necessity  for  his  inter- 
position became  more  frequent  and  manifest  (4) ;  and  in  the  com- 
mon order  of  nature,  even  independent  of  the  danger  of  persecution, 
the  primitive  founder,  the  legitimate  head  of  the  community,  would 
vacate  his  place  by  death.  Tiiat  the  Apostle  should  appoint  some 
distinguished  individual  as  the  delegate,  the  representative,  the 
successor,  to  his  authority,  as  primary  instructor  of  the  community  ; 
invest  him  in  an  episcopacy  of  overseership,  superior  to  that  of  the 
co-ordinate  body  of  Elders,  is,  in  itself,  by  no  means  improbable  ^ 
it  harmonises  with  the  period  in  which  we  discover,  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  this  change  in  the  form  of  the  permanent  government  of 
the  ditferent  bodies  5  accounts  most  easily  for  the  general  submission 
to  the  authority  of  one  religious  chief  magistrate,  so  unsatisfactorily 
explained  by  the  accidental  pre-eminence  of  the  president  of  a  col- 
lege of  co-equal  presbyters;  and  is  confirmed  by  general  tradition, 

(1)  For  some  time,   indeed,  as   in  the  Jewish  the  supeiinleiidence  of  all  tlie  churches  which  he 

synagogue,  what  was  called  the  gift  of  prophecy  had  planted.  2  Cor.  xi.  28. 

seems  to  have  been  more   general  ;   any  indivi-  (4)  St.   Jerome,  quoted   by   Hooker    (  Eccles. 

dual  who  professed   to   speak   under   the    direct  Polity,  b.  vii.  vol,  iii.  p.  130.),  assigns  the  origin 

impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  heard   with   at-  of  episcopacy  to  the  dissensions  in   the  church, 

tenlive   reverence.    But   it   may   be    questioned  which  required  a  stronger   coercive    authority, 

whether   this,    and    the   display    of    the    other  "Till  through    instinct  of  the  devil,  there  grew 

XctpirjuXTO.  recounted  by  the  Apostle,   1  Cor.  ">  l'»e  "'>""''  factions,   and  among  the  people   it 

xii.   4—10.,  were  more  than  subsidiary   to   the  began  to  be  professed,  1  am  of  Paul,  1  of  Apollos, 

regular  and   systematic  teaching  of  the  apostolie  "'"I  I  "f  Cephas,  churches  were  governed  by  the 

founder  of  the  community.    The  question  is  not  common  advice  of  presbyters  :   but  when   every 

whether  each  member  was  not  at  liberty  to  con-  one  began  to  reckon  those  who  he  had   baptized 

tribute  by  any  faculty  which  had  been  bestowed  »"s  own,  and  not  Christ  s,  it  -.vas  decreed  in    the 

on   him  by  God,  to  the   general   edification  ;  but  «hole  world  that  one  chosen  out  of  the  presbyters 

whether,  above  and  anterior  to  all  this,  there  was  should  be  placed  above  the  rest,  to  whom  all  care 

not  some  recognised  parent  of  each  church,  who  o(X\v^  church  shoiild  belong,  and  so  all  seeds  of 

was  treated  with  paternal  deference,  and  cxercis-  schism  be  removed, 

ed,  when  present!  paternal  authority.  The  government  of  the  church  seems  to   have 


(2)  Yet  we  have  an  account  of  a  residence  even     been  considered  a  subordinate   function.    "And 


(3)  St.  Paul  considered  himself  invested  with 
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which  has  ever,  in  slrict  unison  wilh  every  other  part  of  Christian 
history,  preserved  the  names  of  many  successors  of  the  Apostles,  the 
first  bishops  in  most  of  the  larger  cities  in  which  Christianity  was 
first  established.  But  the  authority  of  the  bishop  was  that  of  in-  Auu.oriiy 
fluence,  rather  than  of  power.  After  the  first  nomination  by  the  ^Hl'^,^ 
Apostle  (if  such  nomination,  as  we  suppose,  generally  took  place), 
his  successor  was  elective  by  that  kind  of  acclamation  which  raised 
at  once  the  individual  most  eminent  for  his  piety  and  virtue  to  the 
post,  which  was  that  of  danger,  as  well  as  of  distinction.  For  a  long 
period,  the  suffrages  of  the  community  ratified  the  appointment. 
Episcopal  governmeiit  was  thus,  as  long  as  Christianity  remained 
unleavened  by  worldly  passions  and  interests,  essentially  popular. 
The  principle  of  subordination  was  inseparable  from  the  humility 
of  the  first  converts.  Rights  are  never  clearly  defined  till  they  are 
contested  ;  nor  is  authority  limited  as  long  as  it  rests  upon  general 
reverence.  When,  on  the  one  side,  aggression,  on  the  other, 
jealousy  and  mistrust,  begin,  then  it  must  be  fenced  by  usage  and 
defined  by  law.  Thus  wliile  we  are  inclined  to  consider  the  succes- 
sion of  bishops  from  the  Apostolic  times  to  be  undeniable,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  authority  which  they  derived  from  the  Apostles  is 
altogether  uncertain.  The  ordination  or  consecration,  whatever  it 
might  be  to  that  office,  of  itself  conveyed  neither  inspiration  nor 
the  power  of  working  miracles,  which,  with  the  direct  commission 
from  the  Lord  himself,  distinguished  and  set  apart  the  primary 
Apostles  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  was  only  in  a  very  limited  and 
imperfect  sense  that  they  could,  even  in  the  sees  founded  by  Ihe 
Apostles,  be  called  the  successors  of  the  Apostles. 

The  presbyters  were,  in  their  origin,  the  ruling  powers  of  the 
young  communities-,  but  in  a  society  founded  solely  on  a  religious 
basis,  religious  quahficalions  would  be  almost  exclusively  considered. 
In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  the  primary  teacher,  they  would  assume 
that  office  likewise.  In  this  they  would  differ  from  the  Jewish  elders. 
As  the  most  eminent  in  piety  and  Christian  attainments,  they  would 
be  advanced  by,  or  at  least  with,  the  general  consent,  to  their  digni- 
fied station.  The  same  piety  and  attainments  would  designate  them  '^'■fP''"- 
as  best  qualified  to  keep  up  and  to  extend  the  general  system  of 
instruction.  They  would  be  the  regular  and  perpetual  expositors  of 
the  Christian  law  (1)  \  the  reciters  of  the  life,  the  doctrines,  the 
death,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  •,  till  the  Gospels  were  written,  and 
generally  received,  they  would  be  the  living  Evangelists,  the  oral 
Scriptures,  the  spoken  Gospel.  They  would  not  merely  regulate  and 

(l)  Here,    likewise,    ihe     possessors    of    the  malic  teachers  would  be  necessary  to  a  religion 

X!t-pi<rfA'JiTa.   would  be  the  casual   aud  subsi-  which   probably  could   only   subsist,   certainly 

diary  instructors,  or  rather  the  gifted  promoters  co"'"'  ""*  propagate  itself  with  activity  or  to  any 

of  Christian  piety  each  in  his   separate   sphere,  Sfc^il  extent,  except  by  this  constant   exposition 

according  to  his  distinctive    grace.    But  besides  "f  Us  principles  in  the  public  assembly,  as  well 

these,  even  if  they  were  found   in   all   churches,  ^^  '"  'he  more  private  communications  of  indi 

which  is  by  no  means  clear,   regular  and  systc-  viduals. 


bylers. 
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lead  Ihe  devolions,  adminislor  Ihe  riles  of  baptism  and  Ihe  Lord's 
Supper,  but  repeat  again  and  again,  for  tlie  further  confirmation  of 
the  believers,  and  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  Heathens,  the  facts 
and  the  tenets  of  the  new  religion.  The  government,  in  fact,  in 
communities  bound  together  by  Christian  brotherhood  (such  as  we 
may  suppose  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  churches,  which  were 
happily  undislracted  by  the  disputes  arising  out  of  the  Judaical  con- 
troversy) would  be  an  easy  office,  and  entirely  subordinate  to  that 
of  instruction  and  edification.  The  communities  would  be  almost 
self-governed  by  the  principle  of  Christian  love  which  first  drew 
them  together.  The  deacons  were  from  the  first  an  inferior  order, 
and  exercised  a  purely  ministerial  office  ;  distributing  the  common 
fund  to  the  poorer  members,  though  the  administration  of  the 
pecuniary  concerns  of  the  church  soon  became  of  such  importance 
as  to  require  the  superintendence  of  the  higher  rulers.  The  other 
functions  of  the  deacons  were  altogether  of  a  subordinate  character. 
— "  Such  would  be  the  ordinary  development  of  a  Christian  commu- 

nity, in  the  first  case,  monarchical,  as  founded  by  an  individual 
Apostle  or  recognised  teacher  of  Christianity;  subsequently,  in  the 
absence  of  Uiat  teacher,  arislocratical,  under  a  senate  formed  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  usage,  though  not  precisely  on  Jewish  principles-, 
until  the  place  of  the  Apostle  being  supplied  by  a  bishop,  in  a 
certain  sense,  his  representative  or  successor,  it  would  revert  to  a 
monarchical  form,  limited  rather  by  the  religion  itself  than  by  any 
appointed  controlling  power.  As  long  as  the  same  holy  spirit  of 
love  and  charity  actuated  the  whole  body,  the  result  would  be  an 
harmony,  not  from  the  counteracting  powers  of  opposing  forces, 
but  from  the  consentient  will  of  the  general  body;  and  the  will  of 
the  government  would  be  the  expression  of  the  universal  popular 
sentiment  (1).  Where,  however,  from  the  first,  the  Christian  com- 
munity was  formed  of  conflicting  parties,  or  where  conflicting  prin- 
ciples began  to  operate  immediately  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
society,  no  individual  would  be  generally  recognised  as  the  autho- 
ritative teacher,  and  the  assumption  and  recognition  of  the  epi- 
scopate would  be  more  slow ;  or,  indeed,  would  not  take  place  at 
all  till  the  final  triumph  of  one  of  the  conflicting  parties.  They  re- 
tained, of  necessity,  the  republican  form.  Such  was  the  state  of 
roXih  a°n  ^*^^  Corinthian  church,  which  was  formed  from  its  origin,  or  al- 
exception.  mQst  immediately  divlded  into  three  separate  parties,  with  a  leading 

(1)  Such  13  the  theory  of  episcopal  government  vo/tt  uuoov,  Ko.)  avfAprnvm  «.'}'St^« 'Intro  ^C 

u.  a  pleasing  passage  in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius.  Xf.VTOf    acTsTAf    KA,    ol'  ko-t    aytTsa    /i 

OSfv  ;rpi'ri,    uf^n   ^^t/VT/>6;t«'v    'r«    J^"  ^ooic  y'm^bi,    'net    <xiy.tm^>    Svtsc   iv 

f^^.cr^o^oj/^  >v^/.>,.      0^£p_^«a/   ^to.uts.  o>ovo;^,  ;tf»/"'*  ^eoi^  X^f ovTff  h  6Vot«- 

'•  .    ,        .  ,      '"      ,        ..   '    ,         .V  .      '       TO)  TTXTpi,  etc.    AJEphes.  p.  12.  edit.  Cotel.    I 

«t  X''f">'^'  x-i'^'^fa.-  i'la.  TOUTO  »v  t>i  ofAO-     speat  of  these  epistles  in  a  subsequent  note. 
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teacher  or  teachers  at  Ihc  head  of  each  (1).  The  Pelrine,  or  Ihe 
ullra  Judaic,  the  ApolMne,  or  more  moderate  Jewish  party,  con- 
tested (he  supremacy  with  the  followers  of  St.  Paul.  Different  indi- 
viduals possessed,  exercised,  and  even  abused  different  gifts.  The 
authority  of  Paul  himself  appears  clearly,  by  his  elaborate  vindi- 
cation of  his  apostolic  otTice,  by  no  means  to  have  been  generally 
recognised.  No  apostolic  head,  therefore,  would  assume  an  un- 
contested supremacy,  nor  would  the  parties  coalesce  in  the  choice 
of  a  superior.  Corinlh,  probably,  was  the  last  community  which 
settled  down  under  the  general  episcopal  constitution. 

The  manner  and  the  period  of  the  separation  of  a  distinct  class, 
an  hierarchy,  from  the  general  body  of  the  community;  and  the 
progress  of  the  great  division  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity  (2), 
are  equally  obscure  with  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  church. 
Like  the  Judaism  of  the  provinces,  Christianity  had  no  sacerdotal 
order.    But  as  the  more  eminent  members  of  the  community  were 
admitted  to  take  the  lead,  on  account  of  their  acknowledged  reli- 
gious superiority,  from  their  zeal,  their  talents,  their  gifts,  their 
sanctity,  the  general  reverence  would,  of  itself,  speedily  set  them 
apart  as  of  a  higher  order ;  they  would  form  the  purest  aristocracy, 
and  soon  be  divided  by  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  from  the  rest 
of  the  community.  Whatever  the  ordination  might  be  which  desig- 
nated them  for  their  peculiar  function,  whatever  power  or  autho- 
rity might  be  communicated  by  the  "imposition  of  hands,"  it 
would  add  little  to  the  reverence  with  which  they  were  invested. 
It  was  at  first  the  Christian  who  sanctified  the  function,  afterwards 
the  function  sanctified  the  man.  But  the  civil  and  reUgious  concerns 
of  the  church  were  so  moulded  up  together,  or  rather,  the  tempo- 
ral were  so  absorbed  by  the  spiritual,  that  not  merely  the  teacher, 
but  the  governor,  not  merely  the  bishop  properly  so  called,  but 
the  presbyter  in  his  character  of  ruler,  as  well  as  of  teacher,  shared 
in  the  same  peculiar  veneration.    The  bishop  would  be  necessarily 
mingled  up  in  the  few  secular  affairs  of  the  community,  the  go- 
vernors bear  their  part  in  the  religious  ceremonial.  In  this  respect, 
again,  they  differed  from  their  prototypes,  or  ciders  of  the  syna- 
gogue. Their  office  was,  of  necessity,  more  religious.  The  admis- 
sion of  members  in  the  .Jewish  synagogue,  except  in  the  case  of 
proselytes  of  righteousness,  was  a  matter  of  hereditary  right  :  cir- 
cumcision was  a  domestic,  not  a  public  ceremony.    But  baptism. 


(l)  1  was  led  to  conjecture  that  the  distracted  the  Epistle  of.Clemens  to  the  Corinthians   (  c.  xl. 

state  of  the  church  of  Corinth  might  indoac  the  p.  170.  edit.  Coteler.).  This  epistle  is  confidently 

Apostles  to  establish  elsewhere  a  more  firm  and  appealed  to  by  both   parties  in  the  controversy 

vigorous   authority,    before    I    remembered  the  about  church  government,  and  altogether  salis- 

passage  of  St.  Jerome  quoted  above,  which  coin-  fics  neither.    It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  lone 

cides  with  this  view.  Corinth  has  been  generally  of  the  whole  epistle,  that  the  church  at  Corinll. 

taken  as  the  model  of  the  early  Christian  consti-  was  any   thing   rather  than  a  model  of  church 

tution  ;  I  suspect,  that  it  was  rather  an  anomaly,  government  -.  it  had  been  rent  with  schisms  tvet 

(2)  Already  the  Xaixoi  are  a  distinct  class  in  »'"««  ^^^  days  of  the  Apostle. 
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or  the  Inilialion  in(o  Ihe  Christian  community,  was  a  solemn  cere- 
monial, requiring  previous  examination  and  probation.    The  go- 
verning power  would  possess  and  exercise  the  authority  to  admit 
into  the  community.    They  would  perform,  or  at  all  events  super- 
intend, the  initiatory  rite  of  baptism.    The  other  distinctive  rite  of 
Christianity,  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  would  require  a 
more  active  interference  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of  those  who 
presided  over  the  community.  To  this  there  was  nothing  analogous 
in  the  office  of  the  Jewish  elder.    Order  would  require  that  this 
ceremony  should  be  administered  by  certain  individuals.    If  the 
bishop  presided,  after  his  appointment,  both  at  the  Lord's  Supper 
itself  and  in  the  agape  or  feast  which  followed  it,  the  elders  would 
assist,  not  merely  in  maintaining  order,  but  would  officiate  through- 
out the  ceremony.    In  proportion  to  the  reverence  for  the  conse- 
crated elements  would  be  the  respect  towards  those  under  whose 
especial  prayers,  and  in  whose  hands,  probably  from  the  earliest 
period,  they  were  sanctified  for  the  use  of  the  assembly.  The  pres- 
byters would  likewise  possess  the  chief  voice,  a  practical  initiative, 
in  the  nomination  of  the  bishop.  From  all  these  different  functions, 
the  presbyters,  and  at  length  the  deacons,  became,  as  well  as  the 
bishop,  a  sacred  order.    But  the  exclusive  or  sacerdotal  principle 
once  admitted  in  a  religious  community,  its  own  corporate  spirit, 
and  the  public  reverence,  would  cause  it  to  recede  further  and  fur- 
ther, and  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  with  greater  rigour  and 
depth.    They  would  more  and  more  insulate  themselves  from  the 
commonalty  of  Ihe  Christian  repubhc ;  they  would  become  a  senate, 
a  patrician,  or  privileged  order;  and  this  secession  into  their  pecu- 
liar sphere  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  regular  gradations 
of  the  faithful  and  the  catechumen,  the  perfect  and  the  imperfect, 
the  initiate  and  half-initiate,  Christians.    The  greater  the  variety, 
the  more  strict  the  subordination  of  ranks. 

Thus  the  bishop  gradually  assumed  the  title  of  pontiff;  the  pres- 
byters became  a  sacerdotal  order.  From  the  Old  Testament,  and 
even  from  paganism,  the  Christians,  at  first  as  ennobling  meta- 
phors, adopted  their  sacred  appellations.  Insensibly  the  meaning 
of  these  significant  titles  worked  into  the  Christian  system.  They 
assumed,  as  it  were,  a  privilege  of  nearer  approach  to  Ihe  Deity; 
and  a  priestly  caste  grew  rapidly  up  in  a  religion  which,  in  its  pri- 
mary institution,  acknowledged  only  one  mediator  between  earth 
and  heaven.  We  shall  subsequently  trace  the  growth  of  the  sacer- 
dotal principle,  and  the  universal  establishment  of  the  hierarchy. 


CHAPTER  V. 


CHRISTIANITY    AND  ORIENTALISM. 


Christianity  had  not  only  to  contend  with  the  Judaism  of  its  oncnui 
native  region,  and  the  Paganism  of  the  Western  world,  but  likewise  "  '^'°'"" 
with  the  Asiatic  religions,  which,  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  maintained  their  ground,  or  mingled  themselves 
with  the  Grecian  Polytheism,  and  had  even  penetrated  into  Pales- 
tine. In  the  silence  of  its  authentic  records,  the  direct  progress  of 
Christianity  in  (he  East  can  neither  be  accurately  traced  nor  clearly 
estimated  5  its  conflict  with  Orientalism  is  chiefly  visible  in  the  in- 
fluence of  the  latter  upon  the  general  system  of  Christianity,  and  in 
the  tenets  of  the  different  seels  which,  from  Simon  Magus  to 
Manes,  attempted  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  with  the 
Iheogonical  systems  of  Asia.  In  the  West,  Christianity  advanced 
with  gradual,  but  unobstructed  and  unreceding,  progress,  till,  first 
the  Roman  empire,  and  successively  the  barbarous  nations  who 
occupied  or  subdued  the  rest  of  Europe,  were  brought  within  its 
pale.  No  new  religion  arose  to  dispute  its  supremacy  •,  and  the 
feeble  attempt  of  Julian  to  raise  up  a  Platonic  Paganism  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  religion  of  Christ  must  have  failed,  even  if  it  had  not 
been  cut  short  in  its  first  growth  by  the  death  of  i(s  imperial  patron. 
In  Asia,  the  progess  of  Christianity  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the 
revival  of  Zoroaslrianism,  after  the  restoration  of  the  Persian  king- 
dom upon  the  ruins  of  the  Parthian  monarchy,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  the  vestiges  of  its  former  success  were  almost  entirely  obli- 
terated by  the  desolating  and  ail-absorbing  conquests  of  Mahome- 
tanism.  The  Armenian  was  the  only  national  church  which  resisted 
alike  the  persecuting  edicts  of  the  Sassanian  fire-worshippers,  and, 
submitting  to  the  yoke  of  the  Mahometan  conqueror,  rejected  the 
worship  of  the  Prophet,  The  other  scattered  communities  of  Chris- 
tians, disseminated  through  various  parts  of  Asia,  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  perhaps  in  China,  have  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  Apos- 
tolic or  even  of  very  early  dale  :  Ihey  are  so  deeply  impregnated 
with  the  Nestorian  system  of  Christianity,  which,  during  the  inter- 
val between  the  decline  of  the  reformed  Zoroastrianism  and  the  first 
outburst  of  Islamism,  spread  to  a  great  extent  throughout  every 
part  of  the  Eastern  continent  (1),  liiat  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose them  Nestorian  in  their  origin  (2).  The  contest,  then,  of  Chris- 

(l)  TKere  is  ai\  extremely  good  view  of  thf  (2)  Compare  the  new  edition  of  Gibbon  with 
origin  and  history  of  the  Christian  cominunitie*  the  editor's  note  on  the  Nestorian  Christians  and 
:n  India,  in  Bohlen,  das  alte  Indien.  the  famous  inscription  of  Siganfu,  viii.  347. 
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lianity  with  the  Eastern  religions  must  be  traced  in  their  reaction 

upon  the  new  religion  of  Ihe  West.    By  their  treacherous  alliance, 

they  probably  operated  Fnore  extensively  to  the  detriment  of  the 

Evangelic  religion  than  Paganism  by  its  open  opposition.    Asiatic 

influences  have  worked  more  completely  into  the  body  and  essence 

of  Christianity  than  any  other  foreign  elements ;  and  it  is  by  no 

means  improbable  that  tenets,  which  had  their  origin  in  India, 

have  for  many  centuries  predominated,  or  materially  affected  the 

Christianity  of  the  whole  Western  world. 

situatior.      Palestine  was  admirably  situated  to  become  the  centre  and  point 

t^nefavou.  of  cmauatlon  for  an  universal  religion.  On  the  confines  of  Asia  and 

"ewreii."  Europc,  yct  sufficiently  secluded  from  both  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 

s'on     the  constant  flux  and  reflux  of  a  foreign  population,  it  commanded 

Egypt,  and,  through  Egypt,  associated  Africa  with  the  general 

moral  kingdom.  But  it  was  not  merely  calculated  for  the  birthplace 

Judaism,  of  an  universal  faith  by  its  local  position  •,  Judaism,  as  it  were,  in 

its  character  (putting  out  of  sight,  for  an  instant,  its  divine  origin) 

stood  between  the  religions  of  the  East  and  the  West.  It  was  the 

connecting  link  between  the  European  and  the  Asiatic  mind.  In 

speculative  sublimity,  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity  soared  to  an 

equal  height  with  the  vast  and  imaginative  cosmogonies  of  the  East, 

while  in  its  practical  tendencies  it  approximated  to  the  active  and 

rational  genius  of  the  West. 

The  religions  of  Asia  appear,  if  not  of  regularly  afliliated  descent, 
yet  to  possess  a  common  and  generic  character,  modified,  indeed, 
by  the  genius  of  the  different  people,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  prevailing 
tone  of  mind  in  the  authors  and  founders  of  new  doctrines.  From 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  probably  from  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea 
and  the  coasts  of  further  India,  to  the  Phoenician  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  undefined  limits  of  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor, 
there  was  that  connection  and  similitude,  that  community  of  certain 
elementary  principles,  that  tendency  to  certain  combinations  of 
physical  and  moral  ideas,  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  term 
General  Oricntalism  (I).  The  speculative  theology  of  the  higher,  the  sacer- 
.^forLnt.  dotal,  order,  which  in  some  countries  left  the  superstitions  of  the 
alum,  yyigyr  undisturbed,  or  allowed  their  own  more  subUme  conceptions 
to  be  lowered  to  their  rude  and  limited  material  notions,  aspired  to 
the  primal  Source  of  Being.  The  Emanation  system  of  India,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  whole  worlds  flowed  from  the  Godhead  and 
were  finally  to  be  reabsorbed  into  it  ^  the  Pantheism  into  which  this 
degenerated,  and  which  made  the  collective  universe  itself  the  Deity  ^ 
the  Dualism  of  Persia,  according  to  which  the  antagonist  powers 
were  created  by,  or  proceeded  from,  the  One  Supreme  and  Un- 

(1)  Compare     VVindiscliman,    Philosopliie    in  Roman   Catholic  school  in  (jpiiiianj .    His   book, 

fortgang    der   Welt   Geschichte.     Windischman  which    is   full  of  abstruse  thought  and  learning, 

was  a  friend,  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say,  a  develops   the   theory  of   a   primitive    tradition 

disciple,  of  F.  Schlegcl,  and  belongs  to  the  jiigh  diffused  through  the  East. 
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created;  the  Chaldean  doctrine  of  divine  Energies  or  Intelligences, 
the  prototypes  of  the  cabalistic  Sephiroth,  and  the  later  Gnoslic 
vEons,  the  same,  no  doubt,  under  different  names,  with  the  jEon 
and  Protogenes,  (he  Genos  and  Genea,  with  their  regularly-coupled 
descendants  in  the  PhoDnician  cosmogony  of  Sanchonialhon  ;  and 
finally,  the  primitive  and  simpler  worship  of  Egypt;  all  these  are 
either  branches  of  one  common  stock,  or  expressions  of  the  same 
state  of  tlie  human  mind,  working  with  kindred  activity  on  the  same 
visible  phenomena  of  nature,  and  with  the  same  object.  The  Asiatic 
mind  impersonated,  though  it  did  not,  with  the  Greek,  humanise 
every  thing.  Light  and  Darkness,  Good  and  Evil,  the  Creative  and 
Destructive  energy  of  nature,  the  active  and  passive  Powers  of  ge- 
neration, moral  Perfection  and  Wisdom,  Reason  and  Speech,  even 
Agriculture  and  the  Pastoral  life,  each  was  a  distinct  and  intelligent 
being;  they  wedded  each  other  according  to  Iheir  apparent  cor- 
respondences ;  they  begat  progeny  according  to  the  natural  afTilialion 
or  consequence  of  ideas.  One  great  elementary  principle  pervaded 
the  whole  religious  systems  of  the  East,  the  connection  of  moral 
with  physical  ideas,  the  inherent  purity,  the  diviriity,  of  mind  milid." 
or  spirit,  the  inalienable  ey>il  of  its  antagonist^  matter.  Whether  Malignity 
Matter  co-existed  with  the  First  Great  Cause ;  whether  it  was  created  °^  "'""■ 
by  his  power,  but  from  its  innate  malignity  became  insubordinate 
to  his  will ;  whether  it  was  extraneous  to  his  existence,  necessarily 
subsisting,  though  without  form,  till  its  inert  and  shapeless  mass 
was  worked  upon  by  the  Deity  himself,  or  by  his  primal  power  or 
emanation,  the  Demiurge  or  Creator  of  the  existing  worlds  :  on 
these  points  the  different  national  creeds  were  endlessly  diversified. 
But  in  its  various  forms,  the  principle  itself  was  the  universal 
doctrine  of  the  Eastern  world ;  it  was  developed  in  their  loftiest 
philosophy  (in  fact,  their  higher  philosophy  and  their  speculative 
religion  were  the  same  thing) ;  it  gave  a  kind  of  colouring  even  to 
Iheir  vulgar  superstition,  and  operated,  in  many  cases,  almost  to 
an  incredible  extent,  on  their  social  and  political  system.  This  great  xheuni- 
primal  tenet  is  alike  the  elementary  principle  of  the  higher  Brah-  mTrypHn- 
minism  and  the  more  moral  Buddhism  of  India  and  the  remoter  *"'''*" 
East.  The  theory  of  the  division  of  castes  supposes  that  a  larger 
portion  of  the  pure  mind  of  (he  Deity  is  infused  into  the  sacerdotal 
and  superior  orders ;  they  are  nearer  the  Deity,  and  with  more 
immediate  hope  of  being  reabsorbed  into  the  divine  essence ;  while 
the  lower  classes  are  more  inextricably  immersed  in  the  grosser 
matter  of  the  world,  their  feeble  portion  of  the  essendal  spirit  of  the 
Divinity  contracted  and  lost  in  the  predominant  mass  of  corruption 
and  malignity  (1).  The  Buddhist,  substituting  a  moral  for  an  here- 

(l)  The  self-exisling  power  declared  the  pur-  he  was  the  first  horn,  and  since  he  possesses  the 
pst  part  of  him  to  be  the  mouth.  Since  the  lirah-  Veda,  he  is  by  right  the  chief  of  the  whole  crea- 
men  sprung  from  the  most  excellent  part;  since     tion.   Jones's  Menu,  i.  92,  93  ■ 
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dilary  approximation  lo  (he  pure  and  elementary  mind,  rests, 
nevertheless,  on  the  same  primal  theory,  and  carries  the  notion  of 
the  abstraction  of  the  spiritual  part  from  the  foul  and  corporeal 
being  to  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater  height  of  contemplative  mysti- 
cism (1).  Hence  the  sanctity  of  fire  among  the  Persians  (2)^  that 
element  which  is  most  subtle  and  defaecated  from  all  material  cor- 
ruption •  it  is  therefore  the  representative  of  pure  elementary  mind, 
of  Deity  itself  (3).  It  exists  independent  of  the  material  forms  in 
which  it  abides,  the  sun  and  the  heavenly  bodies.  To  infect  this 
holy  element  with  any  excretion  or  emanation  from  the  material 
form  of  man  •,  to  contaminate  it  with  the  putrescent  effluvia  of  the 
dead  and  soulless  corpse,  was  the  height  of  guilt  and  impiety. 
Source  of  This  ouc  slmplc  principle  is  the  parent  of  that  Asceticism  which 
Ascei.sm.  fjjgjjjj.jif^gd  [[^  authorlty  among  all  the  older  religions  of  the  remoter 
East,  forced  its  way  at  a  very  early  period  into  Christianity,  where, 
for  some  centuries  it  exercised  a  predominant  influence,  and  sub- 
dued even  the  active  and  warlike  genius  of  Mahometanism  to  its 
dreamy  and  extatic  influence.  On  the  cold  table-lands  of  Thibet,  in 
the  forests  of  India,  among  the  busy  population  of  China,  on  the 
burning  shores  of  Siam,  in  Egypt  and  in  Palestine,  in  Christianised 
Europe,  in  Mahometanised  Asia,  the  worshipper  of  the  Lama,  the 
Faquir,  the  Bonze,  the  Talapoin,  the  Essene,  the  Therapeutist, 
the  Monk,  and  the  Dervish,  have  withdrawn  from  the  society  of 
man,  in  order  to  abstract  the  pure  mind  from  the  dominion  of  foul 
and  corrupting  matter.  Under  each  system,  the  perfection  of  human 
nature  was  estrangement  from  the  influence  of  the  senses, — those 
senses  which  were  enslaved  to  the  material  elements  of  the  world ; 
an  approximation  to  the  essence  of  the  Deity,  by  a  total  secession 
from  the  affairs,  the  interests,  the  passions,  the  thoughts,  the  com- 
mon being  and  nature  of  man.  The  practical  operation  of  this 
elementary  principle  of  Eastern  religion  has  deeply  influenced  the 
whole  history  of  man.  But  it  had  made  no  progress  in  Europe  till 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  The  manner  in  which  it  allied 
itself  with,  or  rather  incorporated  itself  into,  a  system,  to  the  original 
nature  and  design  of  which  it  appears  altogether  foreign,  will  form 
a  most  important  and  perhaps  not  uninteresting  chapter  in  the 
History  of  Christianity. 
Celibacy  was  the  offspring  of  Asceticism,  but  it  does  not  appear 
Celibacy.  yjjgQj^jjgjy  essential  to  it ;  whether  insulted  nature  re-asserts  its 
rights,  and  reconciles  to  the  practice  that  which  is  in  apparent  op- 
position to  the  theory,  or  whether  it  revenges,  as  it  were,  this  re- 
bellion of  nature  on  one  point,  by  its  more  violent  and  successful 

(1)  See  the  tracts  of  Mahony,  Joinville,  Hodg-  Kleuker,  Anhang  zum  Zendavesta,  vol.  i.  p.  116. 
son,  and  Wilson,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches;  117.  De  Guigniaut,  Religions  de  I'Antiquite,  I, 
Schmidt,  GescbiclitederOst  Mongolen.  Bergman,     ii.  c.  3.  p.  333. 

Nomadischc  Strcifereyen,  etc.  (3)  Kleuker,  Anhang  zum  Zendavesta,   vol.    i. 

(2)  Hyde,  dc  Relig.  Persarum,  p.  13.  et  alibi,     pt.  2.  p.  147.  De  Guigniaut,  ubi  supra. 
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invasions  upon  its  unconquerable  propensities  on  others.  Tiie  Muni 
in  India  is  accompanied  by  his  wife,  who  shares  his  solitude,  and 
seems  to  ofTcr  no  impediment  to  his  sanctity  (1),  though  in  some 
cases  it  may  be  that  ail  connubial  intercourse  is  sternly  renounced. 
In  Palestine,  the  Essene,  in  his  higher  slate  of  perfection,  stood  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  books  of  Moses,  on  which  he 
still  looked  with  the  profoundest  reverence,  by  altogether  refraining 
from  marriage.  It  was  perhaps  in  this  form  that  Eastern  Asceticism 
first  crept  into  Christianity.  It  assumed  the  elevating  and  attractive 
character  of  higher  personal  purity  ^  it  drew  the  line  of  demarcation 
more  rigidly  against  the  loose  morality  of  the  Heathen  ^  it  afforded 
the  advantage  of  detaching  the  first  itinerant  preachers  of  Christianity 
more  entirely  from  worldly  interests;  enabled  them  to  devote  their 
whole  undistracted  attention  to  the  propagation  of  the  Faith,  and 
left  them,  as  it  were,  more  at  loose  from  the  world,  ready  to  break 
the  few  and  slender  ties  which  connected  them  with  it  at  the  first 
summons  to  a  glorious  martyrdom  (2).  But  it  was  not,  as  we  shall 
presently  observe,  till  Gnosticism  began  to  exercise  its  influence  on 
Christianity  (3)  that,  emulous  of  its  dangerous  rival,  or  infected  with 
its  foreign  opinions,  the  Church,  in  its  general  sentiment,  espoused 
and  magnified  the  pre-eminent  virtue  of  celibacy  (4). 

The  European  mind  of  the  older  world,  as  represented  by  the  unknown 
Greeks  and  Romans,  repelled  for  a  long  time,  in  the  busy  turmoil  and  Rome! 
of  political  development,  and  the  absorbing  career  of  war  and  con- 
quest, this  principle  of  inactivity  and  secession  from  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life.  No  sacerdotal  caste  established  this  principle  of  su- 
periority over  the  active  warrior,  or  even  the  laborious  husband- 
man. With  the  citizen  of  the  stirring  and  factious  republics  of 
Greece,  the  highest  virtue  was  of  a  purely  political  and  practical 
character.  The  whole  man  was  public  :  his  individuality,  the  sense 
of  which  was  continually  suggested  and  fostered  under  the  other 
system,  was  lost  in  the  member  of  the  commonwealth.  That  which 
contributed  nothing  to  the  service  of  the  state  was  held  in  no  re-  ' 

(1)  Abandoning  all  fiiod  eaten  in  towns,  and  hisininistrj'.  This  is  his  interpretation  of  l  Cor. 
all  his  household  utensils,  let  him  repair  to  the     ix.  5. 

lonely  wood,  committing  the  care  of  his  wife  to         (3)  TcrtuUian  adv.  Marc.  i.  29.    Non  tinn-itar 

his  sons,  or  accompanied  by  her,   if  she  choose  apud    ilium   caro,   nisi  vir»o,    nisi    vidua     nisi 

to  attend   hiln.  Sir  W.  Jones's   Menu,  vi.    3.    I  Calebs,    nisi   divortio    baplismum    merealur  *  * 

venture  to  refer  to  the  pathetic  tale  of  the  hermit  ncc  pra!scribimus  sed  suademus  sanctitatein  *  *  * 

with   his  wife  and  son,  from  the  Maha  Bharata,  tunc  denique  conjugium  exerle  defendeutes  cum 

in  my  translations  from  Ihe  Sanskrit.  inimice  accusalur  spurcitia?  nomine  in  destruc- 

In  the  very  curious  account   of  the   Buddhist  tionem  creatoris  qui  proinde  conjugium  pro  rei 

monks   (the    Sa^avstiOi— the  Scharaans  )    in  '^"nestate   benedixit,  incremenlum   generis  hn- 

I'orphyrius  de   Abslinentia,    lib.    iv.     17.,    the  ''''V"   _  '  ,        i    , 

Buddhist  ascetic  abandons  his  wife;  and  this  in  ^  (0  Compare  the  whole  argument  of  the  third 

general  agrees  with  the  Buddhist  theory.  Female  ^""^  "^^^^  Mromala  of  Clement   of  Alexandria, 

contact  is  unlawful  to  the  Buddha  ascetic.   See  a  '"  "'"^  P^"'='S<"  he  condenms  celibacy,  as jeading 

curious  instance  in  Mr.  Wilson's  Hindu  Theatre  to  uiisanthropy     SfVOf  oi  (Ts   O^raif   T))    ■Trpa- 

—  The  Toycart.  Act  viii.,  sub  fine.  C6t3"6(    TOv    yoL/Attu    0(    //(£V      st7rscrV))//6V0t 

(2)  Clement  of  Alexandria,  however,  asserts  '^'"''^°"'  ^''/*Ti  Ty  a>/av  >Vfficr,v,  ui 
that  St.  Paul  was  really  married,  but  left  his  y>yst-vBpa>7na.)i  y^jppi/no-av,  Kcti  t&  tmi 
wife  behind  him,  lest  she  should  interfere  with  ctyXTni;  o'i^irxi  -Truf    ctUToT;.  Strom,  iii.  9. 
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spect.  The  mind,  in  its  abstracted  flights,  obtained  little  honour,  it 
was  only  as  it  worked  upon  the  welfare,  the  amusement,  or  the 
glory  of  the  republic,  that  its  dignity  was  estimated.  The  philoso- 
pher might  discuss  the  comparative  superiority  of  the  practical  or 
the  contemplative  life,  but  his  loftiest  contemplations  were  occupied 
with  realities,  or  what  may  be  considered  idealising  those  realities 
to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  :  to  make  good  citizens  was  the 
utmost  ambition  of  his  wisdom,  an  Utopia  was  his  heaven.  The 
Cynic,  who  in  the  East,  or  in  Europe,  after  it  became  impregnated 
with  Eastern  doctrines,  would  have  retired  into  the  desert  to  his 
solitary  hermitage,  in  order  to  withdraw  himself  entirely  from  the 
common  interests,  sentiments,  and  connections  of  mankind  ^  in 
Greece,  took  up  his  station  in  the  crowded  forum,  or  pitching  his 
tub  in  the  midst  of  the  concourse  at  the  public  games,  inveighed 
against  the  vices  end  follies  of  mankind.  Plato,  if  he  had  followed 
the  natural  bent  of  his  genius,  might  have  introduced,  and  indeed 
did  introduce,  as  much  as  the  Grecian  mind  was  capable  of  imbi- 
bing, of  this  theory  of  the  opposition  of  mind  and  matter,  with  its 
ordinary  consequences.  The  communities  of  his  older  master  Py- 
thagoras, who  had  probably  visited  the  East,  and  drank  deep  of  the 
Oriental  mysticism,  approached  in  some  respects  nearer  to  the  con- 
templative character  of  monastic  institutions.  But  the  active  mind 
of  the  Greek  predominated,  and  the  followers  of  Pythagoras,  in- 
stead of  founding  coenobitic  institutions,  or  secluding  themselves  in 
meditative  solitude,  settled  some  of  the  flourishing  republics  of 
Magna  Grsecia.  But  the  great  master,  in  wliose  steps  Plato  professed 
to  tread  more  closely,  was  so  essentially  practical  and  unimaginative, 
as  to  bind  his  followers  down  to  a  less  Oriental  system  of  philoso- 
phy. While,  therefore,  in  his  Timaeus,  Plato  attempted  to  harmo- 
nise parts  of  llie  cosmogonical  theories  of  Asia  with  the  more  hu- 
manised mythology  of  Greece,  the  work  which  was  more  accordant 
to  the  genius  of  his  country,  was  his  Republic,  in  which  all  his 
idealism  was,  as  it  were,  confined  to  the  earth.  Even  his  religion, 
though  of  much  sublimer  cast  than  the  popular  superstition,  was 
yet  considered  chiefly  in  its  practical  operation  on  the  welfare  of  the 
state.  It  was  his  design  to  elevate  humanity  to  a  higher  state  of 
moral  dignity  •,  to  cultivate  the  material  body  as  well  as  the  imma- 
terial soul,  to  the  height  of  perfection  •,  not  to  sever,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  connection  between  these  ill-assorted  companions,  or  to 
withdraw  the  purer  mind  from  its  social  and  political  sphere,  into 
solitary  and  inactive  communion  with  the  Deity.  In  Rome,  tiie  ge- 
neral tendency  of  the  national  mind  was  still  more  essentially  public 
and  political.  In  the  republic,  except  in  a  few  less  distinguished 
men,  the  Laelii  and  the  Attici,  even  their  philosophy  was  an  intel- 
lectual recreation  between  the  more  pressing  avocations  of  their 
higher  duties :  it  was  either  to  brace  and  mature  the  mind  for  fu- 
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lure  service  lo  the  slate,  or  as  a  solace  in  hours  of  disappointed 
ambition,  or  the  haughty  satiety  of  glory.  Civil  science  was  the  end 
and  aim  of  all  their  philosophic  meditation.  Like  their  ancient 
king,  if  Ihey  retired  for  communion  with  the  Egeria  of  philosophy, 
ii  was  in  order  to  bring  forth,  on  their  return,  more  ample  stores 
of  political  and  legislative  wisdom.  Under  the  imperii.!  govern- 
ment, they  took  refuge  in  the  lofty  reveries  of  the  porch,  as  they 
did  in   inordinate  luxury,  from    the  degradation   and    enforced 
inactivity  of  servitude.  They  lied  to  the  philosophic  retirement, 
from  the  barrenness,  in  all  high  or  stirring  emotions,  which  had 
smitten  the  Senate  and  the  Comitia  ^  still  looking  back  with  a  vain 
but  lingering  hope  that  the  state  might  summon  them  again  from 
retirement  without  dignity,  from  a  contemplative  life,  which  by  no 
means  implied  on  approximation  to  the  divine,  but  rather  a  de- 
basement, of  the  human  nature.  Some,  indeed,  degraded  their  high 
tone  of  philosophy  by  still  mingling  in  the  servile  politics  of  the 
day  ;  Seneca  lived  and  died  the  votary  and  the  victim  of  court  in- 
trigue. The  Thraseas  stood  aloof,  not  in  exlatic  meditation  on  the 
primal  Author  of  Being,  but  on  the  departed  liberties  of  Rome  •, 
their  soul  aspired  no  higher  than  lo  unite  itself  with  the  ancient 
genius  of  the  republic. 

Orientalism  had  made  considerable  progress  towards  the  West  oncniai- 
before  the  appearance  of  Christianily.  While  the  popular  Phari-  western 
saism  of  the  Jews  had  embodied  some  of  the  more  practical  tenets  of  ^""• 
Zoroastrianism,  the  doctrines  of  the  remoter  East  had  found  a  wel- 
come reception  with  the  Essene.  Yet  even  with  him,  regular  and 
unintermitling  labour^,  not  inert  and  meditative  abstraction,  was  the 
principle  of  the  ascetic  community.  It  might  almost  seem  that  there 
subsisted  some  secret  and  indelible  congeniality,  some  latent  consan- 
guinity, whether  from  kindred,  common  descent,  or  from  conquest, 
between  the  caste-divided  population  on  the  shores  of  the  Ganges,  and 
the  same  artificial  slate  of  society  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  so  as  to  as- 
similate in  so  remarkable  a  manner  their  religion  (1).  It  is  certain, 
that  the  genuine  Indian  mysticism  first  established  a  permanent  wes- 
tern settlement  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt.  Its  first  combination  seems 
to  have  been  with  the  Egyptian  Judaism  of  Alexandria,  and  to  have 
arisen  from  the  dreaming  Platonism,  which  in  the  schools  of  that  city 
had  been  engrafted  on  the  Mosaic  institutes.  The  Egyptian  monks 
were  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Jewish  Therapeuta),  described  by 
Philo  (2).  Though  the  Therapealffi,  like  the  Essenes,  were  in  some 
respects  a  productive  community,  yet  they  approached  much  nearer 
to  the  contempialive  and  indolent  fraternities  of  the  farther  East. 
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The  arid  and  rocky  deserl  around  Ihem  was  too  stubborn  to  make 
much  return  to  their  less  regular  and  systematic  cultivation  ;  vi- 
sionary indolence  would  grow  upon  them  by  degrees.  The  com- 
munities either  broke  up  into  the  lairs  of  solitary  hermits,  or  were 
constantly  throwing  off  their  more  enthusiastic  votaries  deeper  into 
the  desert :  the  severer  mortifications  of  the  flesh  required  a  more 
complete  isolation  from  the  occupations,  as  well  as  the  amusements 
or  enjoyments  of  life.  To  change  the  wilderness  into  a  garden  by 
patient  industry,  was  to  enthrall  the  spirit  in  some  degree  to  the 
service  of  the  body  ;  and  in  process  of  time,  the  principle  was  car- 
ried to  its  height.  The  more  dreary  the  wilderness,  the  more  un- 
questioned the  sanctity  of  its  inhabitant;  the  more  complete  and 
painful  the  privation,  the  more  holy  the  worshipper;  the  more  the 
man  put  off  his  own  nature,  and  sank  below  the  animal  to  vegeta- 
tive existence,  the  more  consummate  his  spiritual  perfection.  The 
full  growth  of  this  system  was  of  a  much  later  period;  it  did  not 
come  to  maturity  till  after  Christianity  had  passed  through  its 
conflict  with  Gnosticism ;  but  its  elements  were,  no  doubt, 
floating  about  in  the  different  western  regions  of  Asia,  and 
either  directly  through  Gnosticism,  or  from  the  emulation  of  the 
two  sects,  which  outbid  each  other,  as  it  were,  in  austerity,  it 
worked,  at  length,  into  the  very  intimate  being  of  the  Gospel 
religion. 
combina-  The  slngular  felicity,  the  skill  and  dexterity,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
en'tniisin  wlth  which  Christianity  at  first  wound  its  way  through  these  con- 
chTis'tia.  flicting  elements,  combining  what  was  pure  and  lofty  in  each,  in 
""'y  some  instances  unavoidably  speaking  their  language,  and  simpli- 
fying, harmonising,  and  modifying  each  to  its  own  peculiar  system, 
increases  our  admiration  of  its  unrivalled  wisdom,  its  deep  insight 
into  the  universal  nature  of  man,  and  its  pre-acquaintance,  as  it 
were,  with  the  countless  diversities  of  human  character,  prevailing 
at  the  time  of  its  propagation.  But,  unless  the  same  profound  wis- 
dom had  watched  over  its  inviolable  preservation,  which  presided 
over  its  origin  ;  unless  it  had  been  constantly  administered  with  the 
same  superiority  to  the  common  passions  and  interests,  and  specu- 
lative curiosity  of  man,  a  reaction  of  the  several  systems  over  which 
it  prevailed  was  inevitable.  On  a  wide  and  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  whole  history  of  Christianity,  and  considering  it  as  left  alto- 
gether to  its  own  native  force  and  impulse,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
how  far  the  admission,  even  the  predominance,  of  these  foreign 
elements,  by  which  it  was  enabled  to  maintain  its  hold  on  different 
ages  and  races,  may  not  have  contributed  both  to  its  original  suc- 
cess and  its  final  permanence.  The  Eastern  asceticism  outbid  Chris- 
tianity in  that  austerity,  that  imposing  self-sacrifice,  that  intensity 
•  of  devotion,  which  acts  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  secures  the 
most  lasting  authority  over  rude  and  unenlightened  minds.  By  coa- 
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lescing  lo  a  certain  point  wilh  its  antagonist,  it  embraced  within  its 
expanding  pale  those  who  would  otherwise,  according  to  the  spirit 
of  their  age,  have  been  carried  beyond  its  sphere  by  some  enthu- 
siasm more  popular,  and  better  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  time,  or 
the  temperament  of  the  individual.  If  it  lost  in  purity,  it  gained  in 
power,  perhaps,  in  permanence.  No  doubt,  in  its  first  contest  wilh 
Orientalism  were  sown  those  seeds  which  grew  up  at  a  later  period 
into  Monasticism  •,  it  rejected  the  tenets,  but  admitted  the  more  insi- 
dious principle  of  Gnosticism ;  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
the  dark  ages,  the  monastic  spirit  was  among  the  great  conserva- 
tive and  influential  elements  of  Christianity. 

The  form  in  which  Christianity  first  encountered  this  wide-spread 
Orientalism,  was  either  Gnosticism  (1),  or,  if  (hat  philosophy  had 
not  then  become  consolidated  into  a  system,  those  opinions  which 
subsequently  grew  up  into  that  prevalent  doctrine  of  Western  Asia. 
The  first  Orientalist  was  Simon  Magus.  In  the  conflict  wilh  St.  Pe-  si™»n 
ter,  related  in  the  Acts,  nothing  transpires  as  to  the  personal  his- 
tory of  this  remarkable  man,  excepting  the  extensive  success  wilh 
which  he  had  practised  his  magical  arts  in  Samaria,  and  the  orien- 
tal Mile  which  he  assumed—"  the  Power  of  God.  '  His  first  over- 
tures to  the  Apostle  appear  as  though  he  were  desirous  of  concilia- 
ting the  friendship  and  favour  of  the  new  teacher,  and  would  not 
have  been  unwilling  to  have  acted  a  subordinate  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  increasing  seel.  But  from  his  first  rejection,  Simon 
Magus  was  an  opponent,  if  Ihere  be  any  truth  in  the  wild  legends, 
which  are  still  extant,  the  rival,  of  Christianity  (2).  On  the  arrival 
of  the  Christian  teachers  in  Samaria,  where,  up  lo  that  period,  his 
influence  had  predominated,  he  paid  homage  lo  the  reality  of  their 
miracles,  by  acknowledging  their  superiority  to  his  own.  Still,  it 
should  seem  Ihat  he  only  considered  Ihem  as  more  adroit  wonder- 
workers, or,  as  is  more  probable,  possessed  of  some  peculiar  secrcis 
beyond  his  own  knowledge  of  Ihe  laws  of  nature,  or,  possibly  (  for 
imposture  and  superstition  are  ever  closely  allied  ),  he  may  have  sup- 
posed that  they  had  intercourse  wilh  more  powerful  spirits  or  intel- 
ligences than  his  own.  Jesus  was  lo  him  either  some  extraordinary 
proficient  in  magic,  who  had  imparted  his  prevailing  gifts  to  his 
followers,  the  Apostles  ^  or  some  superior  genius,  who  lent  himself 
to  their  bidding  ;  or  what  Simon  asserted  himself  to  be,  some  power 
emanating  more  directly  from  the  primal  Deily.  The  "  gift  of  the 

(l)ln  this  view  of  Gnosliiism, besides  constant  satisfaction,   what    groundwork   of  truth   there 

reference  to  the  original  authorities,   1  must  ac-  may  he  in   those   works  which  bear  the  name  of 

knowledgemy  obligations  to  Bruckrr,  Hist.  l>hil.  St.  Clement,  and  relate  the  ronlcsis  of  St.  Peter 

vol.  ii.  p.  I.e.  3.;  to  Moshcim,  de   Rcb,  Christ,  and  Simon  Magus.  That  in  their   present  form 

ante  Const,  Mag.;    to   Peausobre,  Hist,  du  Mani-  they   are  a  kind   of  religious  romance,  few  wiU 

(heisme;  but  above  ail  to  the   excellent   Histoire  doubt;  hut  they  are  certainly  of  great  antiquity. 

duCnosticisine,   by  M.   Matter,  of  .Strasburg,   2  and   it    i.<.  difficult  to  suppose  either  pure  invf.j- 

vok.  8vo.   Paris, 1828.  tjon  or  mere  cmbellishmpnls  of  the  simple  history 

(2)  It  is  among  the   most  hopeless  difficulties  in  Ihe  Ads. 
in  earlv  Christian  history  to  decide,  to  one's  own 
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Hoiy  Ghost"  seemed  to  communicate  a  great  portion,  at  least,  of 
this  magic  iniluence,  and  to  place  the  initialed  in  possession  of  some 
mighty  secrets,  or  to  endow  him  with  the  control  of  some  potent 
spirits.  Simon's  offer  of  pecuniary  remuneration  betrays  at  once 
either  that  his  own  object  was  sordid,  as  he  suspected  tlieirs  to  be, 
or,  at  the  highest,  he  sought  to  increase,  by  a  combination  with 
tliem,  his  own  reputation  and  influence.  Nor,  on  the  indignant 
refusal  of  St.  Peter,  does  his  entreaty  for  their  prayers,  lest  he 
should  incur  the  wrath  of  their  offended  Deity,  by  any  means  imply 
a  more  accurate  and  Christian  conception  of  their  religion  •,  it  is 
exactly  the  lone  of  a  man,  half  imposter  and  half  enthusiast,  who 
trembles  before  the  offended  anger  of  some  mightier  superhuman 
being,  whom  his  ineffectual  magic  has  no  power  to  conUol  or  to 
appease.  We  collect  no  more  than  this  from  the  narrative  in  the 
Ads  (1). 

Yet,  unless  Simon  was  in  fact  a  personage  of  considerable  import- 
ance during  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  his  becoming,  as  he  is  called  by  Beausobre,  the  hero  of  the  Ro- 
mance of  Heresy.   If  Simon  was  the  same  with  that  magician,  a 
Cypriot  by  birth,  who  was  employed  by  Felix  as  agent  in  his  in- 
trigue to  detach  Drusilla  from  her  husband  (2),  this  part  of  his  cha- 
racter accords  with  the  charge  of  licentiousness  advanced  both 
against  his  life  and  his  doctrines  by  his  Christian  opponents.  This 
is  by  no  means  improbable^  and  indeed,  even  if  he  was  not  a  per- 
son thus  poHtically  prominent  and  influential,  the  early  writers  of 
CS\ristianily  would  scarcely  have  concurred  in  representing  him  as 
a  formidable  and  dangerous  antagonist  of  the  Faith,  as  a  kind  of 
personal  rival  of  St.  Peter,  without  some  other  groundwork  for  Ihe 
fiction  besides  the  collision  recorded  in  the  Acts.    The  doctrines 
which  are  ascribed  to  him  and  to  his  followers,  who  continued  to 
exist  for  several  centuries  (;>),  harmonise  with  the  glimpse  of  his 
Ills  real  characlcr  and  tenets  in  the  writings  of  St.  Luke.    Simon  probably 
.h!u'cier  \Ya^  one  of  that  class  of  adventurers  which  abounded  at  this  period, 
ar:.i  tends.  ^^^^  ^.^^  Apollonius  of  Tyaua,  and  others  at  a  later  time,  with  whom 
the  opponents  of  Christianity  atlempted  to  confound  Jesus  and  his 
Apostles.  His  doctrine  was  Oriental  in  its  language  and  in  its  preten- 
sions (4).  He  was  the  first  ^on  or  emanation,  or  rather  perhaps  the 
first  manifestation  of  the  primal  Deity.  He  assumed  not  merely  the 
title  of  the  Great  Power  or  Virtue  of  God,  but  all  the  other  appella- 
tions,-the  Word,  the  Perfection,  the  Paraclete,  the  Almighty,  the 
whole  combined  attributes  of  the  Deity  (5).   He  had  a  companion, 

(1)  Acts,  viii.  9   24.  early    aulliorities  on   Simon.  Compare  Grabe's 

(2)  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  5.2.  Compare  Krebs  and  notes.  The   personal  contlicl  with   SI.    Peter  iii 
Kuiiioil,  iu  loco  Act.  Apost.  Rome,   antl    the   famous    inscription,  "  Scmoni 

(3)  Origen  denies  the  existence  of  living  Simo-  Sanco,"  must  I  think  be  abandoned  to  legend. 
ni.-.ns   in   his  da v  (contra  Gels.    lib.   i.);   which  (5)  Ego  sum   Scrmo  Dei,   ego  sum  Speciosus, 
implies  that  they'  had  subsisted  nearly  up  to  that  ego  Paracletus,  ego  Omnipotens,  ego  omnia  Dei.' 
tline.  llicronym.  in  Matth.Op.  iv,  114. 

(S)   jren^vus,  lib.   i.  c.  20  ;    the    fullest  of  the 
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Helena   according  to  the  statement  of  his  enemies,  a  beautiful  pro- 
stitute (1),  whom  he  found  at  Tyre,  who  became  in  like  manner  the  His  ..d.. 
tirst  conception  (the  Ennoea)  of  the  Deity:  but  who,  by  her  con- 
junction with  matter,  had  been  enslaved  to  ils  malignant  mfluence, 
and  having  fallen  under  the  power  of  evil  angels,  had  been  m  a 
constant  stale  of  transmigration,  and  among  other  mortal  bodies, 
had  occupied  that  of  the  famous  Helen  of  Troy.  Beausobre  (2),  who 
elevates  Simon  into  a  Platonic  philosopher,  explains  the  Helena  as  a 
sublime  allegory.  She  was  the  Psyche  of  his  philosophic  romance. 
The  soul,  by  evil  influences,  had  become  imprisoned  in  matter.  By 
her  the  Deity  had  created  the  angels  :  the  angels,  enamoured  of  her, 
had  inextricably  entangled  her  in  that  polluting  bondage  in  order 
to  prevent  her  return  to  heaven.    To  fly  from  their  embraces,  she 
had  passed  from  body  to  body.   Connecting  this  fiction  with  the 
Grecian  mythology,  she  was  Minerva,  or  impersonated  Wisdom ; 
perhaps,  also,  Helena,  or  embodied  Beauty. 

It  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  Orientalism, 
or  with  the  spirit  of  the  limes,  to  reconcile  much  of  these  different 
theories.   According  to  the  Eastern  system  of  teaching  by  symbolic 
action,  Simon  may  have  carried  about  a  living  and  real  illustration 
of  his  allegory  :  his  Helena  may  have  been  to  his  disciples  the 
mystic  image  of  an  emanation  from  the  divine  Mind;  her  native 
purity,  indeed,  originally  defiled  by  the  contagious  mahgnity  of 
matter,  but  under  the  guidance  of  the  Hierophant,  or  rather  by  her 
sanctifying  association  with  the  "Power  of  God,"  either  soaring 
a-ain  to  her  prin.al  sanctity,  or  even  while  the  grosser  body  was 
sifil  abandoned  to  ils  inalienable  corruption,  emancipaling  the  un- 
infected and  unparticipant  soul  from  all  the  depravation,  almost 
IVom  the  consciousness,  of  corporal  indulgence.  Be  Ihis  as  it  may ;  ,.^;'^->;;- 
whether  Ihe  opinions  of  Simon  were  derived  from  Plalonism,  or,  hi^r^^ .. 
IS  it  is  much  more  likely,  immediately  from  Eastern  sources,  his  his- 
tory is  singularly  characteristic  of  the  slate  of  the  public  mind  at 
this  period  of  the  world.  An  individual  assuming  the  lofly  appella- 
tion of  the  Power  of  God,  and  with  his  female  associate,  personat- 
ing the  male  and  female  Energies  or  Intelligences  of  the  Deity,  ap- 
pears to  our  colder  European  reason  a  fiction  too  monstrous  even 
for  the  proverbial  credulity  of  man.  But  this  Magianism  of  Simon 
must  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  whole  theory  of  theurgy  or 
nia-ic  and  the  prevalent  Iheosophy  or  notions  of  the  divine  nature. 
In  me  East,  superstition  had  in  general  repudiated  the  grossly  ma- 
lerial  forms  in  which  the  Western  anthropomorphism  had  embodied 
ils  god^;  it  remained  more  spiritual,  but  it  made  up  for  this  by  the 
faiUastic  manner  in  which  it  multiplied  the  gradations  of  spiritual 
being  more  or  less  remotely  connected  with  the  first  great  Supreme. 

,.  ,  .  ,  ;9)  Dciusobrc  llisl.  (Ill   Miinirlieismc,  i.  35. 

,  I,  Iiciiacns,  ibid.  >*'' 
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Tiic  more  subtile  Ihe  spirits,  in  general,  they  were  the  more  bene- 
ficent 5  the  more  intimately  associated  with  matter,  the  more  malig- 
nant. The  avowed  object  of  Simon  was  to  destroy  the  authority  of 
the  evil  spirits,  and  to  emancipate  mankind  from  their  control. 
This  peopling  of  the  universe  with  a  regularly  descending  succes- 
sion of  beings  was  common  to  the  whole  East,  perhaps,  in  great 
part,  to  the  West.  The  later  Jewish  doctrine  of  angels  and  devils 
approached  nearly  to  it^  it  lurked  in  Platonism,  and  assumed  a 
higher  form  in  the  Eastern  cosmogonies.  In  these  it  not  merely 
assigned  guardian  or  hostile  beings  to  individuals  or  to  nations,  but 
its  peculiar  creator  to  the  material  universe,  from  which  it  aspired 
altogether  to  keep  aloof  the  origin  and  author  of  the  spiritual  world ; 
though  the  latter  superior  and  benignant  Being  was  ordinarily  in- 
troduced as  interfering  in  some  manner  to  correct,  to  sanctify,  and 
to  spiritualise  the  world  of  man^  and  it  was  in  accordance  with  this 
part  of  the  theory,  that  Simon  proclaimed  himself  the  representa- 
tive of  Deity. 

But  Simon  was  at  no  time  a  Christian,  neither  was  the  heir  and 
successor  of  his  doctrines,  Menander  (1) ;  and  it  was  not  till  it  had 
made  some  progress  in  the  Syrian  and  Asiatic  cities,  that  Christia- 
nity came  into  closer  contact  with  those  Gnostic,  or  prognostic  sys- 
tems, which,  instead  of  opposing  it  with  direct  hostiUty,  received 
it  with  more  insidious  veneration,  and  warped  it  into  an  unnatural 
accordance  with  its  own  principles.  As  the  Jew  watched  the  appear- 
ance of  Jesus,  and  listened  to  his  announcement  as  the  Messiah,  in 
anxious  suspense,  expecting  that  even  yet  he  would  assume  those 
attributes  of  temporal  grandeur  and  visible  majesty  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  conceptions,  were  inseparable  from  the  true  Messiah ;  as 
even  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  Jewish  Christians  still  eagerly  an- 
ticipated his  immediate  return  to  judgment,  his  millennial  reign, 
and  his  universal  dominion  :  so  many  of  the  Oriental  speculatisls, 
Gnosti.  as  soon  as  Christianity  began  to  be  developed,  hailed  it  as  the  com- 
nscTs itself pl6 lion  of  their  own  wild  theories;  and  forced  it  into  accordance 
""^     with  their  universal  tenet  of  distinct  intelHgences  emanating  from 

Cbristi-  "  ° 

aniiy.  the  primal  Being.  Thus  Christ,  who,  to  the  vulgar  Jew  was  to  be 
a  temporal  king,  to  the  Cabalist  or  the  Chaldean  became  a  Sephi- 
rolh,  an  jEon,  an  emanation  from  the  One  Supreme.  While  the 
author  of  the  religion  remained  on  earth,  and  while  the  religion 
itself  was  still  in  its  infancy,  Jesus  was  in  danger  of  being  degraded 
into  a  king  of  the  Jews  •,  his  Gospel  of  becoming  the  code  of  a  new 
religious  republic.  Directly  it  got  beyond  the  borders  of  Palestine, 
and  the  name  of  Christ  had  acquired  sanctity  and  veneration  in  the 
Eastern  cities,  he  became  a  kind  of  metaphysical  impersonation, 

(0  Menander  baptized  in  his  own  name,  being  justly   observes,  not  easily  reconcilable  to  those 

jcn<  by  the   Supreme  Poner  of  God.  His  baptism  who  considered  the  body  the  unworthy  prison  of 

conferred   a  resurrection  not  only  to  eternal  life  the  soul.  Irenacus,  i.  21.   Matter,  i.  2l9 
but  to  eternal  youth.   An   opinion,  as  M.  Matter 
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while  Ihe  religion  lost  ils  purely  moral  cast,  and  assurneti  llio  clin- 
racter  of  a  speculalivc  Iheogony. 

Ephesus  is  llie  scene  of  Ihe  first  collision  between  Christianity  i:,.|h.s„s 
and  Orientalism,  of  which  we  can  trace  any  authentic  record. 
Ephesus,  we  have  before  described  as  the  great  emporium  of  magic 
arts,  and  the  place  where  the  unwieldy  allegory  of  the  East  lingered 
in  the  bosom  of  the  more  elegant  Grecian  Humanism  (1).  Here  the 
Greek,  the  Oriental,  the  Jew,  the  philosopher^  the  magician,  the 
follower  of  .Tohn  the  liaplist,  the  teacher  of  Christianity,  were  no 
doubt  encouraged  to  settle  by  the  peaceful  opulence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  constant  influx  of  strangers,  under  the  proudly  indif- 
ierent  protection  of  the  municipal  aulliorities  and  the  Roman  go- 
vernment. In  Ephesus  according  to  universal  tradition,  survived 
Ihe  last  of  the  Apostles,  and  here  the  last  of  the  Gospels  —  some  st.  j^!„- 
have  supposed  the  latest  of  the  writings  of  the  new  Testament,  — 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  his  struggle  with  the  foreign  elements  of 
conflicting  systems.  This  Gospel  was  written,  we  conceive,  not  „. 
against  any  peculiar  sect  or  individual,  but  to  arrest  the  spirit  of  t'"^p<i 
Orientalism  which  was  working  into  the  essence  of  Christianity, 
destroying  its  beautiful  simplicily,  and  threatening  altogether  to 
change  both  its  design  and  ils  elTecls  upon  mankind.  In  some 
points,  it  necessarily  spoke  the  language,  which  was  common  alike, 
though  not  precisely  with  the  same  meaning,  to  the  Platonism  ot 
the  West  and  the  Theogonism  of  the  East ;  but  its  sense  was  diffe- 
rent and  peculiar.  It  kept  the  moral  and  religious,  if  not  altogether 
distinct  from  the  physical  notions,  yet  clearly  and  invariably  pre- 
dominant. While  it  appropriated  the  well-known  and  almost  uni- 
versal term,  the  Logos,  or  Word  of  God,  to  the  divine  author  of 
Christianity,  and  even  adopted  some  of  the  imagery  from  the  hypo- 
thesis of  conflicting  light  and  darkness;  yet  it  altogether  rejected 
all  the  wild  cosmogonical  speculations  on  the  formation  of  the 
world-,  it  was  silent  on  that  elementary  distinction  of  the  Eastern 
creed,  the  separation  of  matter  from  the  elhcrial  mind.  The  union 
of  the  soul  with  the  Deity,  though  in  the  writings  of  John  it  takes 
something  of  a  mystic  tone,  is  not  the  pantheistic  absorption  into 
the  parent  Deity;  it  is  an  union  by  the  aspiration  of  the  pious  heart, 
the  conjunction  by  pure  and  holy  love  with  the  Deity,  who,  to  the 
extatic  moral  alleclion  of  the  adorer,  is  himself  pure  love.  It  in- 
sists not  on  abstraction  from  matter,  but  from  sin,  from  hatred,  front 
all  fierce  and  corrupting  passions ;  its  new  life  is  active  as  well  as 
meditative  •,  a  social  principle,  which  incorporates  together  all  pure 
and  holy  men,  and  conjoins  them  with  their  federal  head,  Christ, 
the  image  and  representative  of  the  God  of  Love ;  it  is  no  principle 

(l)  The  Temple  of  Diana  was  the  triumph  of  Paris  ;  she  was  the  Diana  inullimaiiima,  the  em 

pure  Grecian  archileelure  :    but   her    statue  was  blcmatie     impersonation   of  all-proiluclive,    all- 

not  that  of  the  divine   Huntress,   like  that  twin  nutritive.  Nature, 
.'ister  of  Ihe  Belvidere    Apollo  in  the  sa'li'ry  at 
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of  isolation  in  soHlary  and  rapturous  meditation;  it  is  a  moral  not  an 
imaginalive  purity. 

Among  the  opponents  to  the  holy  and  sublime  Christianity  of 
St.  John,  during  his  residence  at  Ephesus,  the  names  of  the  Nico- 
iaitans  and  of  Cerinlhus  alone  have  survived  (1).  Of  the  tenets  of 
l!ie  former,  and  the  author  of  the  doctrine,  nothing  precise  is 
known;  but  the  indignant  language  with  which  they  are  alluded  to 
in  the  Sacred  Writings  implies  thai  they  were  not  merely  hostile  to 
the  abstract  doctrines,  but  also  to  the  moral  effects  of  the  Gospel. 
Nor  does  it  appear  quite  clear  tliat  the  Nicolaitans  were  a  distinct 
and  organised  sect. 

Cerinthus  was  the  first  of  whose  tenets  we  have  any  distinct  state- 
ment, who,  admitting  the  truth  of  Christianity,  attempted  to  incor- 
porate with  it  foreign  and  Oriental  tenets  (2).  Cerinlhus  was  of 
Jewish  descent,  and  educated  in  the  Judseo-PIatonic  school  of 
Alexandria  (3).  His  system  was  a  singular  and,  apparently,  incon- 
grous  fusion  of  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Oriental  notions.  He  did 
not,  like  Simon  or  Menander,  invest  himself  in  a  sacred  and  mys- 
terious character,  though  he  pretended  to  angelic  revelations  (4). 
Like  all  the  Orientals,  his  imagination  was  haunted  with  the  notion 
of  the  malignity  of  matter;  and  his  object  seems  to  have  been  to 
keep  both  the  primal  Being  and  the  Christ  uninfected  with  its  con- 
tagion. The  Creator  of  the  material  world,  therefore,  was  a  secon- 
dary being — an  angel  or  angels;  as  Cerinlhus  seems  to  have  adhered 
to  the  Jewish,  and  not  adopted  the  Oriental  language  (5).  But  his 
national  and  hereditary  reverence  for  the  law  withheld  him  from 
that  bold  and  hostile  step  which  was  taken  by  most  of  the  other 
Gnostic  sects,  to  which,  no  doubt,  the  general  animosity  to  the 
Jews  in  Syria  and  Egypt  concurred, — the  identification  of  the  God 
of  the  Jewish  covenant  with  the  inferior  and  malignant  author  of 
the  material  creation.  He  retained,  according  to  one  account,  his 
reverence  for  the  rites,  the  ceremonies,  the  law,  and  the  prophets, 
of  Judaism  (6),  to  which  he  was  probably  reconciled  by  the  allego- 
ric interpretations  of  Philo.  The  Christ,  in  his  theory,  was  of  a 
higher  order  than  those  secondary  and  subordinate  beings  who  had 
presided  over  the  older  world.    But,  with  the  jealousy  of  all  the 

(l)  General   tradition  derived  llie  Nicolaitans  mentioned  2  I'ct.  ii,  10.  13-  18.;  iii.  3,;    Jud.  8. 

troin  Nicolas,  one  of  the  seven  deacons.  Acts,  vi.  16.    •''ee  Rosenmiillcr  on  Rev.  ii.6. 

5.    Eusebins   (Eccl.  Hist.  1.  iii.  c.  29.)    relates  a  (2)  See  Moshei^u,  de  Rebus  ante  C.  M.  p.  199. 

story  tliat  Nicolas,  accused   of  being  jealous   of  Matter,  i.  221- 

bis  beautiful  wife,  offered  lier  in  matrimony  to  (3)Theodoret,  ii.  c.  3. 

whoever  chose  to   take  her.    His  followers,   on  (4)  Eusebius,  E.  H.   iii.  28.,    from   Cains   the 

this  example,  founded  the  tenet  of  promiscuous  presbyter,    TifcCTdKayie/.i    ituiv    eeiJ'i'  cf) - 

concubinage.    Wctstein,  with  whom  Michaelis  yixmv  XUTU  S'iiiftyuha.c'A'iO.^ouuOi. 

and  HosenmuUer  are  inclined  to  agree    supposed  ,5,  l.;i,i„l.al,ii  Hcer.  ^iii.  28.  According  to  he- 

th.,t    N.eolas   was  a   translation   of  the  Hebrew  „^)^^_  ^\'i,u,te  quadam   valde   separata,  et  dis- 

vordB.leam,   both   sign.fying,  m  then- respec-  tanle  ab  ea  principalitate  qu.x  est  super  universa 

r,''"'S"^S«^thesubduer  or  the  destroyer  of  ^t  ignorante    eum   qui  est   super  omnia   Deun.. 

the  people.  Michaelis,  Eichhorn,  and  Storr,  sup-  j^cn   :   05 

pose   therefore   that  it  was  the  name  rather  of  a  (oj"i„,„i,„  ,,       ,;,  ,„  „,osc  of  the  law  inspired 

sect  than  an  individual,  and  the  same  Willi   those  |i,p  ,,i.„nlicls 
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Gnoslic  socis,  lesl  Ihe  pure  einanalion  from  the  Father  should  be 
unnecessarily  contaminated  by  too  intimate  a  conjunction  with  a 
material  and  mortal  form,  he  relieved  him  from  the  degradation  of 
a  human  birth,  by  supposing  that  the  Christ  descended  on  the  man 
Jesus  at  his  baptism^  and  from  the  ignominy  of  a  mortal  death,  by 
making  him  reascend  before  that  crisis,  having  accomplished  his 
mission  of  making  known  "the  Unknown  Father,"  Ihe  pure  and 
primal  Being,  of  whom  tiie  worshippers  of  the  Creator  of  the  male- 
rial  universe,  and  of  She  Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  were  alike  ignorant. 
But  Ihe  most  inconsequential  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Cerinlhus  was 
his  retention  of  the  .Jewish  doctrine  of  the  millennium.  li  must, 
indeed,  have  been  purified  from  some  of  ils  grosser  and  more  sen- 
sual images  •,  for  the  Chrislos,  the  immaterial  emanation  from  the 
Father  was  to  preside  during  ils  long  period  of  harmony  and 
peace  (1). 

The  later  Gnostics  were  bolder  but  more  consistent,  innovators  ,  ^'•''^"' 
on  the  simple  scheme  of  Christianity.  It  was  not  till  the  second 
century  that  the  combination  of  Orientalism  with  Christianity  was 
matured  into  the  more  perfect  Gnosticism.  This  was,  perhaps,  at 
ils  height  from  about  the  year  120  lo  140.  In  all  the  great  cities  of 
the  East,  in  which  Chrislianily  had  estabhshed  ils  most  flourishing 
communities,  sprung  up  this  rival,  which  aspired  lo  a  still  higher 
degree  of  knowledge  than  was  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  and  boasted 
that  it  soared  almost  as  much  above  the  vulgar  Chrislianily  as  the 
vulgar  Paganism.  Anlioch,  where  Ihe  first  church  of  the  Christians 
had  been  opened,  beheld  Ihe  followers  of  Salurninus  withdrawing, 
in  a  proud  assurance  of  their  superiority,  from  the  common  bro- 
therhood of  believers,  and  insulating  themselves  as  the  gifted  pos- 
sessors of  slili  higher  spiritual  secrets.  Edessa,  whose  king  very 
early  Christian  fable  had  exalted  inlo  a  personal  correspondent  with 
Ihe  Saviour,  rung  with  the  myslic  hymns  of  Bardesanes ;  to  the 
countless  religious  and  piiilosophical  factions  of  Alexandria  were 
added  those  of  Basilides  and  Valentinus;  until  a  slill  more  unscru- 
pulous and  ardent  enthusiast,  Marcion  of  Pontus,  threw  aside  in 
disdain  the  whole  existing  religion  of  the  Gospel,  remodelled  Ihe 
sacred  books,  and  established  himself  as  the  genuine  hierophantof 
Ihe  real  Christian  mysteries. 

Gnosticism,   though  very  different  from  Christianity,  was  of  a  ^!"''"! 
sublime  and  imposing  character,  as  an  imaginative  creed,  and  not  of  onosn- 
more  unreasonable  than  the  other  attempts  of  human  reason  to 
solve  the  inexplicable  secret,  the  origin  of  evil.    Though  variously 
modified,  Ihe  systems  of  the  different  teachers  were  essentially  Ihe 
same.  The  primal  Deity  remained  aloof  in  his  unapproachable  ma- 

(l)  Ccrinllius  was   considered  Ijy  some  early      tiinc  of  tbe  millennial  reigii  of  Clirisl.  Pionvbins 
writers   iho  aullior  of  llie  Apocaljpsc,    because     apud  Eusel).  iii.  282.;  vii.  25, 
tliit  work  apprand  to   contain  hi*  fjrosscr  doc- 
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jesty,  Ihe  unspeakable,  the  ineffable,  the  nameless,  Ihe  self-exist- 

Tiiei'ie    ing  (1).  ThePleroma,  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead,  expanded  itself 

'"'°^-    in  still  outspreading  circles,  and  approached,  till  it  comprehended, 

the  universe.  From  the  Pleroma  emanated  all  spiritual  being,  and 

to  him  they  were  to  return  and  mingle  again  in  indissoluble  unity. 

By  their  entanglement  in  malign  and  hostile  mailer — the  source  of 

moral  as  well  as  physical  evil — all  outwardly  existing  beings  had 

degenerated  from  their  high  origin  5  their  redemption  from  this 

foreign  bondage,  their  restoration  to  purity  and  peace  in  the  bosom 

of  Divinity,  the  universal  harmony  of  all  immaterial  existence,  thus 

resolved  again  into  the  Pleroma,  was  the  merciful  design  of  the 

Ti,o  iio„  jEon  Christ,  who  had  for  this  purpose  invaded  and  subdued  the 

foreign  and  hostile  provinces  of  the  Energy,  or  Deity  of  matter. 
Maiifjniiy      lo  all  thc  Oriental  sects,  this  primary  principle,  the  malignity  of 
"'  '""'tr-  mailer,  haunled  the  imagination;  and  to  this  principle  every  tenet 
must  be  accommodated.  The  subhmest  doctrines  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— the  creative  omnipotence,  the  sovereignly,  the  providence 
of  God,  as  well  as  the  grosser  and  anthropomorphic  images,  in 
which  the  acts  and  passions,  and  even  the  form  of  man,  are  assign- 
ed to  the  Deity,  —  fell  under  the  same  remorseless  proscription. 
It  was  pollution,  it  was  degradation  to  the  pure  and  elementary 
spirit,  to  mingle  with,  to  approximate,  to  exercise  even  the  remot- 
est influence  over,  the  material  world.    The  creation  of  the  visible 
universe  was  made  over,  according  to  all,  to  a  secondary,  with 
most,  to  a  hostile  Demiurge.    The  hereditary  reverence  which  had 
modified  the  opinions  of  Cerinthus,  with  regard  to  the  Jehovah  of 
his  fathers,  had  no  hold  on  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  speculalisls. 
They  fearlessly  pursued  their  system  to  ils  consequences,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  was  abandoned  to  the  inspiration  of  an 
inferior  and  evil  daemon;^  the  Jews  were  left  in  exclusive  possession 
upjcHiou  of  their  national  Deity,  whom  the  Gnostic  Christians  disdained  to 
"'xr.'ia-  '^  acknowledge  as  bearing  any  resemblance  to  the  abstract,  remote, 
•>»■"'     and  impassive  Spirit.    To  them,   the  mission  of  Christ  revealed  a 
Deity  altogether  unknown  in  the  dark  ages  of  a  world  which  was  tlie 
creation  and  the  domain  of  an  inferior  being.    They  would  not, 
like  the  philosophising  Jews,  take  refuge  in  allegory  to  explain  the 
too  material  images  of  the  works  of  the  Deity  in  the  act  of  crealion, 
and  his  subsequent  rest;  the  intercourse  wilh  man  in  the  garden  of 
Eden;  the  trees  of  knowledge  and  of  life;  the  Serpent,  and  the  Fall; 
they  rejected  the  whole  as  altogether  extraneous  to  Chrislianity, 
belonging  to  another  world,  with  which  the  God  revealed  by 
Christ  had  no  concern  or  relation.  If  they  condescended  to  discuss 

(1)  The  Author  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  fi'vai  FIotTSfia  TOt/  Xpis-TOt;,  fXYii  i  too 
asserts.asthefirslprincipleof  all  the  early  here-  ;to!r^ot/  (fii//io.vp>  ov,  £tA\'  stVtXTOV,  AffM- 
Mes,    TOV      u'iV     vTaVTOX|.iTOp_<i     GsOV    ^K'X-       rrov  ,    a.KXr:,V  i/Act^'TOV ,  U  UTO-i  iv  (^>'JV  .      Lib. 

-^BXjueiv,     *•)  va'iTTOv     i'oitil^itv,    kai    f/n     vi.  c.  lo 
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the  later  Jewish  history,  it  was  merely  lo  confirm  their  precon- 
ceived notions.  The  apparent  investiture  of  the  Jehovah  wiih  the 
state  and  attributes  of  a  temporal  sovereign,  the  imperfection  of  the 
law,  the  barbarity  of  the  people,  the  bloody  wars  in  which  they 
were  engaged, — in  short,  whatever  in  Judaism  was  irreconcilable 
with  a  purely  intellectual  and  morally  perfect  system,  argued  its 
origin  from  an  imperfect  and  secondary  author. 

But  some  tenets  of  primitive  Ciiristianity  came  no  less  into  direct  of  som.- 
collision  with  the  leading  principles  of  OrientaHsm.  The  human  theNVJ. 
nature  of  Jesus  was  too  deeply  impressed  upon  all  the  Gospel  his- 
tory, and  perplexed  the  whole  school,  as  well  the  precursors  of 
Gnosticism  as  the  more  perfect  Gnostics.  His  birth  and  death  bore 
equal  evidence  to  the  unspiritualised  materialism  of  his  mortal 
body.  They  seized  with  avidity  the  distinction  between  the  divine 
and  human  nature^  but  the  Christ,  the  iEon,  which  emanated  from 
the  pure  and  primal  Deity,  as  yet  unknown  in  the  world  of  the  in- 
ferior creator,  must  be  relieved  as  far  as  possible  from  the  degrad- 
ing and  contaminating  association  with  the  mortal  Jesus.  The  sim- 
pler hypothesis  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  mingled  up,  too 
closely,  according  to  their  views,  the  ill-assorted  companions.  The 
human  birth  of  Jesus,  though  guarded  by  the  virginity  of  his  mo- 
ther, was  still  offensive  to  their  subtler  and  more  fastidious  purity. 
The  Christ,  therefore,  the  Emanation  from  the  Pleroma,  descended 
upon  the  man  Jesus  at  his  baptism.  The  death  of  Jesus  was  a  still 
more  serious  cause  of  embarrassment.  They  seem  never  to  have 
entertained  the  notion  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice;  and  the  connection 
of  the  ethereal  mind  with  the  pains  and  sufferings  of  a  carnal  body, 
was  altogether  repulsive  to  their  strongest  prejudices.  Before  the 
death,  therefore,  of  Jesus,  the  Christ  had  broken  off  his  temporary 
association  with  the  perishable  body  of  Jesus,  and  surrendered  it 
to  the  impotent  resentment  of  Pilate  and  of  the  Jews;  or,  according 
to  the  theory  of  the  Docetee,  adopted  by  almost  all  the  Gnostic 
sects,  the  whole  union  with  the  material  human  form  was  an  illu- 
sion upon  the  senses  of  men ;  it  was  but  an  apparent  human  being, 
an  impassive  phantom,  which  seemed  lo  undergo  all  the  insults  and 
the  agony  of  the  cross. 

Such  were  the  general  tenets  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  emanating 
from  one  simple  principle.  But  the  details  of  their  cosmogony, 
their  philosophy,  and  their  religion,  were  infinitely  modified  by 
local  circumstances,  by  the  more  or  less  fanciful  genius  of  their 
founders,  and  by  the  stronger  infusion  of  the  different  elements  of 
Plalonism,  Kabalism,  or  that  which,  in  its  stricter  sense,  may  be 
called  Orientalism.  The  number  of  circles,  or  emanations,  or  pro- 
creations, which  intervened  between  (he  spiritual  and  tlie  material 
world ;  the  nature  and  the  rank  of  the  Creator  of  that  material  world : 
his  more  or  less  close  identification  with  the  Jehovah  of  Judaism  ; 
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the  degree  of  malignity  which  lliey  allribuled  (o  the  latter;  the 
ofTico  and  the  nature  of  the  Chrislos, —these  were  open  points, 
upon  which  they  admitlcd  or,  at  least,  assumed,  the  utmost  lati- 
tude. 

Tlie  earliest  of  the  more  distinguished  Gnostics  is  Saturninus, 
who  is  represented  as  a  pupil  of  Menonder,  the  successor  of  Simon 
Magus  (1).  But  this  Samaritan  sect  was  always  in  direct  liostilily 
•with  Christianity,  while  Saturninus  departed  less  from  the  Christian 
system  than  most  of  the  wilder  and  more  imaginative  teachers  of 
Gnosticism.  The  strength  of  the  Christian  parly  in  Antioch  may 
in  some  degree  have  overawed  and  restrained  the  aberrations  of  his 
fancy.  Saturninus  did  not  altogether  exclude  the  primal  s|)irilual 
Being  from  all  concern  or  interest  in  the  material  world.  For  the 
Creator  of  the  visible  universe,  he  assumed  the  seven  great  angels, 
which  the  later  Jews  had  probably  borrowed,  though  with  ditYer- 
cnl  powers,  from  the  seven  Amschaspands  of  Zoroastrianism.  Nei- 
ther were  these  angels  essentially  evil,  nor  was  tlie  domain  on  which 
they  exercised  their  creative  power  altogether  surrendered  to  the 
malignity  of  matter;  it  was  a  kind  of  debateable  ground  between 
the  powers  of  evil  and  of  good.  The  historian  of  Gnosticism  has  re- 
marked the  singular  beauty  of  the  Ociion  regarding  the  creation  of 
man.  *■'  The  angels  tried  their  utmost  efforts  to  form  man  ;  but 
there  arose  under  their  creative  induence  only  '  a  worm  creeping 
upon  the  earlii.'  God,  condescending  to  interpose,  sent  down  his 
Spirit,  which  breathed  into  the  replde  the  living  soul  of  man."  It 
is  not  quite  easy  to  connect  with  this  view  of  the  origin  of  man  the 
tenets  of  Saturninus,  that  the  human  kind  was  divided  into  two 
distinct  races,  the  good  and  the  bad.  Whether  the  latter  became 
so  from  receiving  a  feebler  and  less  iniluential  portion  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  or  whether  they  were  a  subsequent  creation  of  Satan,  who 
assumes  the  station  of  the  Ahriman  of  llie  Persian  system  (2).  But 
the  descent  of  Christ  was  to  separate  finally  these  two  conflicting 
races.  He  was  to  rescue  the  good  from  the  predominant  power  of 
the  wicked ;  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  the  spirits  of  evil,  who, 
emanating  in  countless  numbers  from  Satan  their  chief,  waged  a 
fatal  war  against  the  good ;  and  to  elevate  them  far  above  the  power 
of  the  chief  of  the  angels,  the  God  of  the  Jews,  for  whose  imperfect 
laws  wore  to  be  substituted  the  purifying  principles  of  Asceticism, 
by  which  the  children  of  light,  were  re- united  to  the  source  and 
origin  of  light.  The  Christ  himself  was  the  Supreme  Power  of  God, 
immaterial,  incorporeal,  formless,  but  assuming  the  semblance  of 
ujan ;  and  his  followers  were,  as  far  as  possible,  to  detach  Ihem- 

(l)  Oil  Saturninus,  see  Irenx-us,  i.  22.;   Euseb.  (2)   Tlic   latter   opinion    is  that  of  Mosbeim. 

iv.'7.;Epipbaii.  Hiei.  23.:Tbeodoret,  Ha-r.  Fab.  IM.  Matter,  on   the  contrary,  says,— •' Salaii   n'a 

lib.  lii.;  Tertullian  dcAiiima,   23.;   <lc  Prascrip.  poiirtaiit  pas  tree  les  hoiumes,   et  les  a  trouyes 

ronl.  IKTr.  c.  -Ifi,  Of  iho  moderns,  IVlosbeim,  p.  lout  fails:  il  s'en  est  empare  ;  c'cst  Ih   .sa  sphere 

33G.;  Matter,  i,  27f;.  d'aclivile  et  la  limitc  de  sa  pnissffnee.  p.  28.'>. 
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solves  from  Iheir  corporeal  Ixmdage,  and  assimilate  themselves  to 
liis  spiritual  being.  Marriage  was  the  invention  of  Satan  and  his 
evil  spirits,  or  at  best,  of  the  great  angel,  the  God  of  the  Jews,  in 
order  to  continue  the  impure  generation.  The  elect  were  to  abstain 
from  propagating  a  race  of  darkness  and  imperfection.  Whether 
Saturninus,  with  the  Essenes,  maintained  this  total  abstinence  as 
liie  especial  privilege  of  the  higher  class  of  his  followers,  and  per- 
mitted to  the  less  perfect  the  continuation  of  their  kind,  or  whether 
he  abandoned  altogether  this  perilous  and  degrading  oliice  to  the 
wicked,  his  system  appears  incomplete,  as  it  seems  to  yield  up  as 
desperate  the  greater  part  of  the  hsman  race ;  to  perpetuate  the 
dominion  of  evil  •,  and  to  want  the  general  and  final  absorption  of 
all  existence  into  the  purity  and  happiness  of  the  primal  Being. 

Alexandria,  the  centre,  as  it  were,  of  the  speculative  and  inle-   AUxn.,- 
lectual   activity  of  the  Roman  world,  to  which  ancient  Egypt,     ''"' 
Asia,  Palestine,  and  Greece,  furnished  the  mingled  population  of 
her  streets,  and  the  conflicting  opinions  of  her  schools,  gave  birtli 
to  the  two  succeeding,  and  most  widely  disseminated  sects  of  Gnos- 
ticism, those  of  Basilides  and  Valenlinus. 

Basilides  was  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  by  some  is  supposed  to  have  Basiiki.^. 
been  a  scholar  of  Menander,  at  the  same  time  with  Saturninus.  He 
claimed,  however,  Glaucias,  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter,  as  his  original 
teacher;  and  his  doctrines  assumed  tlic  boastful  title  of  the  Secret 
Traditions  of  the  great  Apostle.  He  also  had  some  ancient  prophe- 
cies, those  of  Cham  and  Barkaph  (1),  peculiar  to  his  sect.  Accord- 
ing to  another  authority,  he  was  a  Persian;  but  this  may  have  ori- 
ginated from  the  Zoroastrian  cast  of  his  primary  tenets  (2).  From 
the  Zendavesta,  Basilides  drew  the  eternal  hostility  of  mind  and 
matlcr,  of  light  and  darkness ;  but  the  Zoroastrian  doctrine  seems 
to  have  accommodated  itself  to  the  kindred  systems  of  Egypt.  In 
fact,  the  Gnosticism  of  Basilides  appears  to  have  been  a  fusion  of 
the  ancient  sacerdotal  religion  of  Egypt  with  the  angelic  and  daemo- 
niac  theory  of  Zoroaster.  Basilides  did  not,  it  seems,  maintain  his 
one  abstract  unapproachable  Deity  far  above  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  connected  him,  by  a  long  and  insensible  gradation  of 
intellectual  developments  or  manifestations,  with  the  visible  and 
material  world.  From  the  Father  proceeded  seven  beings,  who 
together  with  him  made  up  an  ogdoad ;  constituted  the  first  scale 
of  intellectual  beings,  and  inhabited  the  highest  heaven,  the  purest 
intellectual  sphere.  According  to  their  names — Mind,  Reason,  In- 
telligence (Opovija-is),  Wisdom,  Power,  Justice,  and  Peace,  —  they 
are  merely,  in  our  language,  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  imper- 
sonated in  this  system. 

(l)  Ircna?us  differs  in  his  view  of  tKe   Basili-  rd   twenty-four  volumes   of  exegetica,  or  intcr- 

dian  theory,  from  the  riiiiains  of  the  Basilidiau  pretations  of  his  doctrines. 

l>ooks  appealed   lo   by   Clement  of   Alexandria,  (2)  Clemens,  Slroraata,  vi.  642    Eiiseb.  H.  K. 

Strom,  vi.  p.   375.    79.5.;  Theodoret,  Ha?ret.  Ka-  iv.  7. 
but.  I,  2.;  Easch.  E.  H.  iv.  7-  Basilides  publish- 
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The  niuQber  of  these  primary  ^ons  is  the  same  as  the  Persian 
syslem  of  the  Deity  and  the  seven  Amschaspands,  and  theSephiroth 
of  the  Kabbela,  and,  probably,  as  far  as  that  abstruse  subject  is 
known,  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  theology  (1). 

The  seven  primary  effluxes  of  the  Deity  went  on  producing  and 
multiplying,  each  forming  its  own  realm  or  sphere,  till  they  reached 
the  number  of  365  (2).  The  total  number  formed  the  mystical 
Abraxas  (3  ,  the  legend  which  is  found  on  so  many  of  the  ancient 
gems,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  of  Gnostic  origin ;  though  as 
much  of  this  theory  was  from  the  doctrines  of  ancient  Egypt,  not 
only  the  mode  of  expressing  their  tenets  by  symbolic  inscriptions, 
but  even  the  inscription  itself,  may  be  originally  Egyptian  (4).  The 
lowest  of  these  worlds  bordered  on  the  realm  of  matter.  The  first 
confusion  and  invasion  of  the  hostile  elements  took  place.  At  length 
the  chief  angel  of  this  sphere,  on  the  verge  of  intellectual  being, 
was  seized  with  a  desire  of  reducing  the  confused  mass  to  order. 
With  his  assistant  angels,  he  became  the  Creator.  Though  the  form 
was  of  a  higher  origin,  it  was  according  to  the  idea  of  Wisdom, 
who,  with  the  Deity,  formed  part  of  the  first  and  liighest  ogdoad. 
Basilides  professed  the  most  profound  reverence  for  divine  Provi- 
dence 5  and  in  Alexandria,  the  God  of  the  Jews,  softened  off,  as  it 
were,  and  harmonised  to  the  philosophic  sentiment  by  the  school 
of  Philo,  was  looked  upon  in  a  less  hostile  light  tlian  by  the  Syrian 
and  Asiatic  school.  The  East  lent  its  system  of  guardian  angels, 
and  the  assistant  angels  of  the  Demiurge  were  the  spiritual  rulers 
of  the  nations,  while  the  Creator  himself  was  that  of  the  Jews.  Man 
was  formed  of  a  triple  nature.  His  corporeal  form  of  brule  and 
malignant  matter ;  his  animal  soul,  the  Psychic  principle,  which  he 
received  from  the  Demiurge ;  the  higher  and  purer  spirit,  with 
wliich  he  was  endowed  from  a  loftier  region.  This  pure  and  etherial 
spirit  was  to  be  emancipated  from  its  impure  companionship  :  and 
Egypt,  or  rather,  the  whole  East,  lent  the  doctrine  of  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls,  in  order  to  carry  this  stranger  upon  earth  through 
the  gradations  of  successive  purification,  till  it  was  readmitted  to 
Its  parent  heaven. 

Basilides,  in  Ihe  Christian  doctrine  which  he  interwove  with  this 

(1)  See  Mattfr,  vol.  ii.  p.  5  — 37.  convcrlir   en    ira,!;-,  oxi  o-itc,  on  a' ot-i^,  n'ayant 

(2)  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  this  number,  pu  exprimer  ia  dernierc  leltre  de  cette  syllabe, 
cither  as  originally  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  q^g  j,^^  les  lettres  X,  2,  ou  Z,  signifierait/ja- 
theology,  or  as  invented  by  Basilides,  had  not  ,ole,ef  abrak"  beni,  saint,  adonMe,  en  sorleiiue 
some  astronomical  reference.  j^  m^t  "Abraxas  "  tout  cntier,  offrirait  le  sens  de 

{ 3)  Irena-us,  i.  23.  See  in  M.  Matter,  li.  49.  54,  j,gr„/g  sucree.  M.  Munter  r.e  sVloigne  de  celte  in- 

Ihc   countless   interpretations  of  this  my.slerious  terprelation  que  pour  les  syllabes  "  abrak"  qu'il 

word.  We  might  add  others  to  those  collected  by  prcnd  pour  le  mot   kopte    "  berra"   noweau,  ce 

his   industry.     M.   Matter   adopts,   ihough   with  q„i  donne  a  I'cnscmble  U:  sens  dc  paro/e  noutsau. 

some  doubt,  the  opinion    of  M.  Bellcrman   and  Matter  ii    40 

M.  iMunier.  Le  premier  de  ccs  ecrivains  explique  V4)s,.,^i„  the  supplement  to  M.  Matter's  work, 

ie  mot  "AbriNas  "  par  le  kopte,  qui  esl.incontes-  .,  ^;^^^.  f^^^.,^,^^  collection  of  these  Egyptian  and 

-atjlc.neiit   a   lancicnnc  langue  dEgypte  ce  que  KgypioGrccian  medals;  and  a  work  of  Ur.  Walsh 

la    grec   modernc   est  au  langagc   de  I'ancienne  on  these  coins.  Compare  likewise,  Reuvcns  I.ct- 

Grncr.  La  syllabe  ••  sadsch,"  que  les  Grecs  onl  du  ,^^5  ^  ,^,   Lctronne,  particularly  p.  23. 
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imaginative  theory,  followed  the  usual  Gnostic  course  (1).  The 
Christ,  the  first  vEon  of  the  Deity,  descended  on  the  man  Jesus  al 
his  baptism  ;  but,  by  a  peculiar  tenet  of  their  own,  the  Basilidians 
rescued  even  the  man  Jesus  from  the  degrading  sufferings  of  the 
cross.  Simon  the  Cyrenian  was  changed  into  the  form  of  Jesus  ^  on 
him  the  enemies  of  the  crucified  wasted  their  wrath,  while  Jesus 
stood  aloof  in  the  form  of  Simon,  and  mocked  their  impotent  ma 
lice.  Their  moral  perceptions  must  have  been  singularly  blinded 
by  their  passion  for  their  favourite  tenet,  not  to  discern  how  much 
they  lowered  their  Saviour  by  making  him  thus  render  up  an  in- 
nocent victim  as  his  own  substitute. 

Valenlinus  appears  to  have  been  considered  the  most  formidable  vaw 
and  dangerous  of  this  school  of  Gnostics  (2).  He  was  twice  cxcom-  "" 
municaled,  and  twice  received  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
He  did  not  confine  his  dangerous  opinions  to  fl?e  school  of  Alex- 
andria ;  he  introduced  the  wild  Oriental  speculations  into  the  more 
peaceful  West;  taught  at  Rome;  and  a  third  lime  being  expelled 
from  the  Christian  society,  retired  to  Cyprus,  an  island  where  the 
Jews  were  formerly  numerous,  till  the  fatal  insurrection  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian  ;  and  where  probably  the  Oriental  philosophy  might  not 
find  an  unwelcome  reception,  on  the  border,  as  it  were,  of  Europe 
and  Asia  (3). 

Yalenlinus  annihilated  the  complexity  of  pre-existing  heavens, 
which,  perhaps,  connected  (he  system  of  Easilides  with  that  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  and  did  not  interpose  the  same  infinite  number  of 
gradations  between  the  primal  Deity  and  the  material  world.  He 
descended  much  more  rapidly  into  the  sphere  of  Christian  images 
and  Christian  language,  or  rather,  he  carried  up  many  of  the  Chris- 
tian notions  and  terms,  and  enshrined  them  in  the  Plerona,  the 
region  of  spiritual  and  inaccessible  light.  The  fundamental  tenet 
of  Orientalism,  Ihe  incomprehensibility  of  the  Great  Supreme,  was 
the  essential  principle  of  his  system,  and  was  represented  in  terms 
pregnant  with  mysterious  sublimity.  The  first  Father  was  called 
Bythos,  the  Abyss,  the  Depth,  the  Unfathomable,  who  dwelt  alone 
in  inscrutable  and  ineffable  height,  with  his  own  first  Conception, 
his  Ennoia,  who  bore  the  emphatic  and  awful  name  of  Silence.  The 
first  development  or  self-manifestation  was  Mind  (Nous),  whose 
appropriate  consort  was  Alelheia  or  Truth.  These  formed  the  first 
great  quaternion,  the  iiighest  scale  of  being.  From  Mind  and  Truth 
proceeded  the  Word  and  Life  (Logos  and  Zoe);  their  manifest- 
ations were  Man  and  the  Church,  Anthropos  and  Ecclesia,  and  so 

(1)  Irenu'us,  i.  29.,  compared  with  the  other  versus  Valentin.  Theodorct,  Fiib.  Ha;r.  i.  7.  Epi-- 
,-inlhors  cited  above.  plianius,  Har.  31. 

(2)  lrena;us,  llccr.  v.  Clemens.,  Alex.  Strom.  (3)  TrrtuU.  advcrs.  V.ilciitin.,  r.  4.  Epiphan. 
Origen,  de  Prineip.  contra  Cclsum.  The  author  Massufl.  (Diss,  in  Iren.  p.  JO.  14.)  doubts  Ihii 
riftlip  nidascalia  Oricntalis,    .nt   llir   end  of  the  part  ol' the  hiiitory  of  Valcntiiiu.s. 

■vvoilis  of   Clement  of  Mtxandrin.   Tertullian  ad- 
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the  first  offdoad  was  complete.  From  the  Word  and  Life  proceeded 
ten  more  /Rons  •,  but  these  seem,  from  their  names,  rather  qualities 
of  the  Supreme  ^  at  least  the  five  masculine  names,  for  the  feminine 
appear  to  imply  some  departure  from  the  pure  elementary  and  un- 
impassioned  nature  of  the  primal  Parent.  Tiie  males  arc — Bulhios, 
profound,  with  his  consort  Mixis,  conjunction  ;  Ageratos,  tliat 
grows  not  old,  with  Henosis  or  union  •,  Aulophyes,  self-subsistent, 
with  Hedone,  pleasure;  Akinetos,  motionless,  with  Syncrasis,  com- 
mixture; the  Only  Begotten  and  the  Blessed.  The  offspring  of  Man 
and  the  Church  were  twelve,  and  in  the  females  we  seem  to  trace 
the  shadowy  prototypes  of  the  Christian  graces  :  ~-  the  Paraclete 
and  Faith  -,  the  Paternal  and  Hope ;  the  Maternal  and  Charily  ;  the 
Ever-intelligent  and  Prudence;  Ecclesiaslicos  (a  term  apparently 
expressive  of  church  union)  and  Blessedness;  Will  and  Wisdom 
(Theletos  and  Sophia). 

These  thirty  iEons  dwelt  alone  within  the  sacred  and  inviolable 
circle  of  the  Pleroma  :  they  were  all,  in  one  sense,  manifestations  of 
the  Deity,  all  purely  intellectual,  an  universe  apart.  But  the  peace 
of  this  metaphysical  hierarchy  was  disturbed,  and  here  we  are  pre- 
sented with  a  noble  allegory,  which,  as  it  were,  brings  these  abstract 
conceptions  within  the  reach  of  human  sympathy.  The  last  of  the 
dodecarchy  which  sprung  from  Man  and  the  Church  was  Sophia  or 
Wisdom.  Without  intercourse  with  her  consort  Will,  Wisdom  was 
seized  with  an  irresistible  passion  for  that  knowledge  and  intimate 
union  \vith  the  primal  Father,  the  unfathomable,  which  was  the  sole 
privilege  of  the  first-born.  Mind.  She  would  comprehend  the  in- 
comprehensible :  love  was  the  pretext,  but  temerity  the  motive. 
Pressing  onward  under  this  strong  impulse,  she  would  have  reached 
the  remote  sanctuary,  and  would  finally  have  been  absorbed  into 
the  primal  Essence,  tiad  she  not  encountered  Horus  (the  imperson- 
ated boundary  belween  knowledge  and  the  Deity).  At  the  persua- 
sion of  this  "limitary  cherub"  (to  borrow  Milton's  words},  she 
acknowledged  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  Father,  returned  in 
humble  acquiescence  to  her  lowlier  sphere,  and  allayed  Use  passion 
begot  of  wonder.  But  the  harmony  of  the  intellectual  world  was 
destroyed;  a  redemption,  a  restoration,  was  necessary;  and  (for 
now  Valentinus  must  incorporate  the  Christian  system  into  his  own) 
from  the  first  iEon,  the  divine  Mind,  proceeded  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Christ  communicated  to  the  listening  iEons  the  mystery  of 
the  imperishable  nature  of  the  Father,  and  their  own  procession 
from  him ;  the  delighted  iEons  commemorated  the  restoration  of 
the  holy  peace,  by  each  contributing  his  most  splendid  gift  to  form 
Jesus,  encircled  with  his  choir  of  angels. 

Valentinus  did  not  descend  immediately  from  his  domain  of  meta- 
physical abstraction  ;  he  interposed  an  intermediate  sphere  between 
that  and  the  material  world.  The  desire  or  passion  of  Sophia,  ini- 
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personated,  became  an  inferior  Wisdom  ;  she  was  an  oulcast  from 
the  Pleroma,  and  lay  floating  in  the  dim  and  formless  chaos  NNJthoul. 
The  Christos  in  mercy  g.ive  her  form  and  substance  ;  she  preserved, 
as  it  were,  some  fragrance  of  immortaUty.  Her  passion  was  slill 
strong  for  higher  things,  for  the  light  which  she  could  not  ap- 
prehend; and  she  incessantly  attempted  to  enter  the  forbidden  circle 
of  the  Pleroma,  but  was  again  arrested  by  Horus,  who  uttered  the 
mystic  name  of  Jao.  Sadly  she  returned  to  the  floating  elements  of 
inferior  being  ;  she  was  surrendered  to  Passion,  and  with  his  assist- 
ance produced  the  material  world.  The  tears  which  she  shed,  at 
the  thoughtof  her  oulcast  condition,  formed  llie  iiumid  element  5  her 
smiles,  when  she  thought  of  the  region  of  glory,  the  light ;  her 
fears  and  her  sorrows,  the  grosser  elements.  Christ  descended  no 
more  to  her  assistance,  but  sent  Jesus,  the  Paraclete,  the  Saviour, 
with  his  angels  •,  and  with  his  aid,  all  substance  was  divided  into 
material,  animal,  and  spiritual.  The  spiritual,  however,  altogetlier 
emanated  from  the  light  of  her  divine  assistant;  the  first  formation 
of  the  animal  (the  Psychic)  was  the  Demiurge,  the  Creator,  the 
Saviour,  the  Father,  the  king  of  all  that  was  consubstantial  wilh 
himself,  and  finally,  the  material,  of  which  he  was  only  the  Demiurge 
or  Creator.  Thus  were  formed  the  seven  intermediate  spheres,  of 
which  the  Demiurge  and  his  assistant  angels  ( the  seven  again  of  the 
Persian  system ),  with  herself,  made  up  a  second  ogdoad, — the 
image  and  feeble  reflection  of  the  former  ;  Wisdom  representing  the 
primal  Parent ;  the  Demiurge  the  divine  Mind,  lliough  he  was 
ignorant  of  his  mother,  more  ignorant  than  Satan  himself;  the  other 
sideral  angels,  the  rest  of  (he  /Eons,  liy  the  Demiurge  the  lower 
world  was  formed.  Mankind  consisted  of  three  classes:  the  spiri- 
tual, who  are  enlightened  with  the  divine  ray  from  Jesus  ;  the  ani- 
mal or  psychic,  the  oftspring  and  kindred  of  the  Demiurge  ;  the 
material,  the  slaves  and  associates  of  Satan,  the  prince  of  the  mate- 
rial world.  They  were  represented,  as  it  were,  by  Seth,  Abei,  and 
Cain.  Ttiis  organisation  or  distribution  of  mankind  harmonised  with 
tolerable  facility  with  the  Christian  scheme.  But  by  multiplying  his 
spiritual  beings,  Valentinus  embarrassed  himself  in  the  work  of 
redemption  or  restoration  of  this  lower  and  still  degenerating  world. 
With  him,  it  was  the  Christos,  or  rather  a  faint  image  and  reflection 
(for  each  of  his  intelligences  multiplied  themselves  by  this  reflection 
of  their  being ),  who  passed  through  the  material  form  of  Ihc  Virgin, 
like  water  through  a  tube.  It  was  Jesus  who  descended  upon  the 
Saviour  at  his  baptism,  in  the  shape  of  the  dove;  and  Valentinus 
admitted  the  common  fantastic  theory,  with  regard  to  the  death  of 
Jesus.  At  the  final  consummation,  the  latent  fire  would  burst  out 
(here  Valentinus  admitted  Ihc  common  theory  of  Zoroastrianism 
and  Christianity)  and  consume  the  very  scoria  of  matter;  the  mate- 
ria! men,  with  their  prince,  would  utterly  perish  in  the  conflagra- 

I.  20 
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lion.  Those  of  Iho  animal,  Ihe  Psychic,  purified  by  the  divine  ray 
imparled  by  the  Redeemer,  would,  with  their  parent,  the  Demiurge, 
occupy  the  inlermedinte  realm,  tliere  were  the  just  men  made  per- 
fect, while  the  great  mother  Sophia,  would  at  length  be  admitted 
into  the  Pleroma  or  intellectual  sphere. 
iijrd.-  Gnosticism  was  pure  poetry,  and  Bardesanes  was  the  poet  of 
Gnosticism  (1).  For  above  two  centuries,  the  hymns  of  this  remark- 
able man,  and  those  of  his  son  Harmonius,  enchanted  the  ears  of 
the  Syrian  Christians,  till  they  were  expelled  by  the  more  orthodox 
raptures  of  Ephraem,  the  Syrian.  Among  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  Bardesanes,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Abgar, 
king  of  Edessa,  was  his  inquiry  into  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient 
Gymnosophists  of  India,  which  thus  connected,  as  it  were,  the  re- 
motest East  with  the  great  family  of  religious  speculatisis  5  yet  the 
theory  of  Bardesanes  was  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Persian  or  the 
Chaldean ;  and  the  language  of  his  poetry  was  in  that  fervent  and 
amatory  strain  which  borrows  the  warmest  metaphors  of  human 
passion,  to  kindle  the  soul  to  divine  love  (2). 

Bardesanes  deserved  the  glory,  though  he  did  not  suffer  the  pains, 
of  martyrdom.  Pressed  by  Ihe  philosopher  Apollonius,  in  the  name 
of  his  master,  the  Emperor  Verus,  to  deny  Christianity,  he  replied, 
"I  fear  not  death,  which  I  shallnot  escape  by  yielding  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Emperor."  Bardesanes  had  opposed  with  vigorous  hostility 
the  system  of  Marcion  (3),  he  afterwards  appears  to  have  seceded 
or,  outwardly  conforming,  to  have  aspired  in  private  to  become  the 
head  of  another  Gnostic  sect,  which,  in  contradistinction  to  those  of 
Salurninus  and  Valentinus,  may  be  called  the  Mesopolamian  or 
Babylonian.  With  him,  the  prima!  Deity  dwell  alone  with  his  con- 
sort, his  primary  thought  or  conception.  Tlieir  ihst  offsprings, 
Jilons,  or  emanations,  were  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  who,  in  his 
system  was  feminine,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  Sophia,  or  Wisdom, 
of  other  theories ;  the  four  elements, — the  dry  earth,  and  the  water, 
the  fire,  and  the  air, — who  make  up  the  celestial  ogdoad.  Tlie  Son 
and  his  partner,  the  Spirit  or  Wisdom,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
elements,  made  the  worlds,  which  they  surrendered  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  seven  planetary  spirits  and  the  sun  and  moon,  the  visible 
types  of  the  primal  union.  Probably  these,  as  in  the  other  systems, 
made  the  second  ogdoad ;  and  these,  with  other  astral  influences, 
borrowed  from  the  Tsabaism  of  the  region,  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  and  the  thirty-six  Decani,  as  he  called  the  rulers  of  Ihe  360 
days,  governed  the  world  of  man.  And  here  Bardesanes  became 

(1)  Valentinus,  arcorJing  to  Tertullian,  wrote         (2)  Tlieodrjret,  H.XTCt.  Vah.  '209 
psalms  (tie  Carne  Christi,  c.   20);   his  disciple         (^3)  According  to  Eusclnus,  E.  II.  v,  38.,  Kar- 

Marcus  explained  liis  system  in  verse,  and  intro-  destines  ai)proaclied  much  nearer  to  orthodoxy, 

duccd  the  /Eons  as  speaking.  Compare  Hahn.  p.  though  he  slid    ■'  bore  5ome  inkens  of  (lie  snbk- 

2(1.  Bardesanes  wrote  150  psalms,  the  number  of  strenms." 
those  of  David. 
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implicated  wilii  the  eternal  dispute  about  destiny  and  freewill,  on 
whicli  he  wrote  a  separate  treatise,  and  which  entered  into  and  co- 
loured all  his  speculations  (1).  But  the  Wisdom  which  was  the  con- 
sort of  the  Son  was  of  an  inferior  nature  to  that  which  dwelt  with 
the  Father.  She  was  the  Sophia  Achamoth,  and,  faithless  to  her 
spiritual  partner,  she  had  taken  delight  in  assisting  the  Demiurge  in 
the  creation  of  the  visible  world  ;  but  in  all  her  wanderings  and 
estrangement,  she  felt  a  constant  and  empassioned  desire  for  perfect 
reunion  with  her  first  consort.  He  assisted  her  in  her  course  of  pu- 
rification 5  revealed  to  her  his  more  perfect  light,  on  w  hich  she  ga- 
zed with  reanimating  love;  and  the  second  wedding  of  these  long 
estranged  powers,  in  the  presence  of  the  parent  Deity,  and  all  the 
jEons  and  angels,  formed  the  subject  of  one  of  his  most  ardent  and 
rapturous  hymns.  With  her,  arose  into  the  Pleroma  those  souls 
which  partook  of  her  celestial  nature,  and  are  rescued,  by  the 
descent  of  the  Christ,  according  to  the  usual  Gnostic  theory,  from 
their  imprisonment  in  the  world  of  matter. 

Yet  all  these  theorists  preserved  some  decent  show  of  respect  for 
the  Christian  faith,  and  aimed  at  an  amicable  reconciliation  between 
their  own  wild  theories  and  the  simpler  Gospel.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  most  of  their  leaders  were  actuated  by  the  ambition  of  uniting 
the  higher  and  more  intellectual  votaries  of  the  older  Paganism 
with  the  Christian  comnmnity  ;  (he  one  by  an  accomtnodnfion  with 
the  Egyptian,  the  others,  with  the  Syrian  or  Chaldean  ;  as,  in  later 
times,  the  Alexandrian  school,  with  the  Grecian  or  Platonic  Paga- 
nism; and  expected  to  conciliate  all  who  would  not  scruple  to  en- 
graft Ihe  few  tenets  of  Christianity,  which  they  reserved  inviolate, 
upon  their  former  belief.  They  aspired  to  retain  all  that  was  daz- 
zling, vast,  and  imaginative  in  the  cosmogonical  systems  of  the 
East,  and  rejected  all  that  was  humiliating  or  offensive  to  the  com- 
mon sentiment  in  Christianity.  The  Jewish  character  of  the  Messiah 
gave  way  to  a  purely  immaterial  notion  of  a  celestial  Redeemer;  the 
painful  realities  of  his  life  and  death  were  softened  off  into  fantastic 
appearances ;  they  yet  adopted  as  much  of  the  Christian  language 
as  they  could  mould  to  their  views,  and  even  disguised  or  mitigated 
their  contempt  or  animosity  to  Judaism.  But  Marcion  of  Pontus  (2)  Marcionof 
disclaimed  all  these  conciliatory  and  temporising  measures,  cither  ^°"^"'- 
with  Pagan,  Jew,  or  evangelic  Christian  (3).  With  Marcion,  all  was 
hard,  cold,  implacable  antagonism.  At  once  a  severe  rationalist  and 
a  strong  enthusiast,  Marcion  pressed  Ihe  leading  doctrine  of  the 
malignity  of  matter  to  its  extreme  speculative  and  practical  conse- 
quences.   His  Creator,  his  providential  Governor,  the  God  of  ihe 

(1)  He  seems  to  have  had  an  esoteric  imd  an  (3)  On  Marcion,  see  chiefly  the  five  books  of 
exoteric  doctrine.  Hahn,  p.  22.,  on  the  authority  Tcrtullian  adv.  iVlarcenes  ;  the  Historian  of  Here- 
of St.  Ephrem.  Compare  Hahn,  Bardesanes  sics,  Iren.xus,  i.  27.;  Kpiphanius,  43.;  Theodo- 
Gnosticiu  Syrorum  primus  Hymnologus.  ret,  i.  24.;  Origen  contra  Cels.;    Clem.  Alex.  iii. 

i_2}  Marcion  was  son  of  the  Bishop  of  .Sinope.  425.  St.  Ephrem,  Oral.  (4.  p.  468 
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Jews, — weak,  imperfect,  enlhralled  in  mailer, — was  Ihe  opposite  lo 
the  true  God  :  the  only  virtue  of  men  was  the  most  rigid  and  painful 
abstinence.  His  doctrine  proscribed  all  animal  food  but  fish  :  it  sur- 
passed the  most  austere  of  the  other  Christian  communities  in  its 
proscription  of  Ihe  amusements  and  pleasures  of  life ;  it  rejected 
marriage,  from  hoslilily  to  the  Demiurge,  whose  kingdom  it  would 
not  increase  by  peopling  it  with  new  beings  enslaved  to  matter,  to 
glut  death  with  food  (1).  The  fundamental  principle  of  IMarcion's 
doctrine  was  unfolded  in  his  Antitheses,  the  Contrasts,  in  which  he 
arrayed  againsl  each  other  the  Supreme  God  and  the  Demiurge, 
the  God  of  the  Jews,  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel  (2).  The  one  was  perfect,  pure,  beneficent,  passionless ;  the 
other,  though  nolunjustby  nature,  infected  by  matter, — subject  to 
all  the  passions  of  man, — cruel,  changeable  •,  the  New  Testament, 
especially,  as  remodelled  by  Marcion,  was  holy,  wise,  amiable^  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Law,  barbarous,  inhuman,  contradictory,  and 
detestable.  On  the  plundering  of  the  Egyptians,  on  the  massacre  of 
the  Canaaniles,  on  every  metaphor  which  ascribed  the  actions  and 
sentiments  ofmen  to  the  Deity,  Marcion  enlarged  with  contemptuous 
superiority,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  lone  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  lo 
rescue  mankind  from  the  tyranny  of  this  inferior  and  hostile  deity, 
that  the  Supreme  manifested  himself  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  manifes- 
tation took  place  by  his  sudden  appearance  in  the  synagogue  in  Ca- 
pernaum 5  for  Marcion  swept  away  with  remorseless  hand  all  the 
earlier  incidents  in  the  Gospels.  But  the  Messiah  which  was  revealed 
in  Christ  was  directly  the  opposite  to  that  announced  by  Ihe  Pro- 
phets of  the  Jews,  and  of  their  God.  He  made  no  conquests  ;  he  was 
not  the  Immanuel ;  he  was  not  the  son  of  David ;  he  came  not  to 
restore  the  temporal  kingdom  of  Israel.  His  doctrines  were  equally 
opposed :  he  demanded  not  an  eye  for  an  eye,  or  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ; 
but  where  one  smote  Ihe  right  cheek,  to  turn  the  other.  He  de- 
manded no  sacrifices  but  that  of  the  pure  heart ;  he  enjoined  not  the 
sensual  and  indecent  practice  of  multiplying  the  species ;  he  pro- 
scribed marriage.  The  God  of  the  Jews,  trembling  for  his  autho- 
rity, armed  himself  against  the  celestial  invader  of  his  territory  ^  he 
succeeded,  in  the  seeming  execution  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  who, 
by  his  death,  rescued  the  souls  of  the  true  believers  from  the  bond- 
age of  the  law  •,  descended  to  the  lower  regions,  where  he  rescued, 
not  the  pious  and  holy  patriarchs,  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Jacob,  Mo- 
ses, David,  or  Solomon, — these  were  the  adherents  of  the  Demiurge 
or  material  creator, — but  his  implacable  enemies,  such  as  Cain  and 
Esau.  After  the  ascension  of  the  Redeemer  to  heaven,  the  God  of 

[l)  S  S'i  xiycf)  fJ-rt  fi:'iVKiiJ.iM'jt  nh  itnir-  pt/C,     iJ.'i\i'i     i-TriX^'P'^y^'^     '^'f     ■S'ava.Tw 

/uov  Tov   into  Tiu  /ii>tf/.iovfy'tu   yivofxivov  Tfoifiiv.   f.h.  vi. 

a-t/xTXupouv,  ttTreXf'^^'t'  ya.f/.ov  [i^uK^x-  ^j)  Marcion  is  accused  by  lihodoiiapud  Euseb. 

T«l  — Clem.  Alex.  Slrom.   iii.   3.   junj^s   avT-  h.  E.  v.  13.,  of  iutroduciug  two  principles, — the- 

{lO'ii'VeiV  TCi)  K^is-^ya  (T  :/rTy^fl(T»VTrtp   iTl-  Zorortstrir.n  theory. 
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Ihe  Jews  was  lo  restore  his  subjects  to  their  native  land  ;  and  his 
temporal  reign  was  lo  commence  over  his  faithful  but  inferior  sub- 
jects. 

The  Gospel  of  Marcion  was  that  of  St.  Luke,  adapted,  by  many 
omissions,  and  some  alterations,  to  his  theory.  Every  allusion  to, 
every  metaphor  from,  marriage  was  carefully  erased,  and  every 
passage  amended  or  rejected  which  could  in  any  way  implicate  the 
pure  deity  with  the  malerial  world  (1). 

These  were  the  chief  of  the  Gnostic  seels  •,  but  they  spread  out  varieties 
into  almost  infinitely  diversified  subdivisions,  distinguished  by  some  "^,^"r"" 
peculiar  tenet  or  usage.  The  Carpocratians  were  avowed  Eclectics-, 
they  worshipped,  as  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  the  images  of 
Zoroaster,  Pytiiagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as 
that  of  their  own  founder.  By  this  school  were  received,  possibly 
were  invented,  many  of  the  astrologic  or  theurgic  books  attributed 
lo  Zoroaster  and  other  ancient  sages.  The  Jewish  Scriptures  were 
the  works  of  inferior  angels;  they  received  only  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew.  The  supreme,  unknown,  uncreated  Deity,  was  the 
Monad ;  the  visible  world  was  the  creation,  the  domain  of  inferior 
beings.  But  their  system  was  much  simpler,  and,  in  some  respects, 
rejecting  generally  the  system  of  jEons  or  Emanations,  approached 
much  nearer  to  Christianity  than  most  of  the  other  Gnostics.  The 
contest  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  the  son  of  Joseph,  according  to 
their  system,  was  a  purely  moral  one.  It  revived  the  Oriental  no- 
tion of  the  pre-exislence  of  the  soul  :  that  of  .Tesus  had  a  clearer 
and  more  distinct  reminiscence  of  the  original  knowledge  (the 
Gnosis),  and  wisdom  of  their  celestial  slate  5  and  by  communica- 
ting these  notions  to  mankind,  elevated  them  to  the  same  superio- 
rity over  Ihe  mundane  deities.  This  perfection  consisted  in  faith 
and  charily,  perhaps  likewise  in  the  exlatic  contemplation  of  the 
Monad.  Every  thing  except  failh  and  charity,— all  good  works, 
all  observances  of  human  laws,  which  were  established  by  mundane 
authority, — were  exter.ior,  and  more  than  indifferent.  Hence, 
they  were  accused  of  recommending  a  community  of  property,  and 
of  women,— inferences  which  would  be  drawn  from  their  avowed 
contempt  for  all  human  laws.  They  were  accused,  probably  with- 
out justice,  of  following  out  these  speculative  opinions  into  prac- 
tice. Of  all  heretics,  none  have  borne  a  worse  name  than  the  fol- 
lowers of  Carpocrates  and  his  son  and  successor,  Epiphanes  (2). 

(1)   This   Gospel  has   been   put  together,   ac-  on  the  just  ami  the  unjust"    Matt.  v.   45.    The 

cording  to  Ihe  various  authorities,  especially  of  sun  and  the  rain,  those  material  elements,  were 

Terta»>lian,  by  M.  :iahn.    It   is  reprinted  in  the  the  slaves  only  of  the  God  of  matter  :  the  Su- 

Codex   Apocryphus  Novi  Tcstaraenti,  by  Thilo,  premo  Deity  might   not  defile  himself  with  the 

of  which  one  volume  only  has  appeared.  Among  administration  of  their  blessings.   Tertull.  adv. 

the  remarkable  alteratiin;  of  the  Gospels,  which  Marc.  iv.  17. 

most  strongly  characterise  his  system,  was  that  (2)   I  think  that  we  may  collect  from  Clement 

of  the  text  so"  beautifully  descriptive  of  the  pro-  of  Alexandria,  that  the  community  of  women,  in 

vidence   of  God, — which    "  makcth    his   sun  to  the  Carjiocralian  system,  was  that  of  Plato.    Cle- 

bhine  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  se!i<loth  rain  meni  insinuates  that  it  was  cairied  into  pr.ictice. 
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The  Ophites  (1)  are,  perhaps,  the  most  perplexing  of  all  these 
sects.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  Serpent  from  which 
they  look  or  received  their  name  was  a  good  or  an  evil  spirit, — the 
Agalhodsemon  of  the  Egyptian  mythology,  or  the  Serpent  of  the 
Jewish  and  other  Oriental  schemes.  With  them,  a  quaternion 
seems  to  have  issued  from  the  primal  Being,  the  Abyss,  who  dwelt 
alone  with  his  Ennoia,  or  Thought.  These  were  Christ  and  So- 
phia Achamolh,  the  Spirit  and  Chaos.  The  former  of  each  of  these 
powers  was  perfect,  the  latter  imperfect.  Sophia  Achamolh,  de- 
parting from  the  primal  source  of  purity,  formed  laldabaoth,  the 
Prince  of  Darkness,  the  Demiurge,  an  inferior,  but  not  directly 
malignant,  being— the  Satan,  or  Samaiil,  or  Michael.  The  tutelar 
angel  of  the  Jews  was  Ophis,  the  Serpent — a  reflection  of  lalda- 
baoth. With  others,  the  Serpent  was  the  symbol  of  Chrisl  himself  (2j-, 
and  hence  the  profound  aborrence  with  which  this  obscure  sect  was 
beheld  by  the  more  orthodox  Christians.  In  other  respects,  their 
opinions  appear  to  have  approximated  more  nearly  to  the  common 
Gnostic  form.  At  Ihe  intercession  of  Sophia,  Christ  descended  on 
the  man  Jesus,  to  rescue  the  souls  of  men  from  the  fury  of  the 
Demiurge,  who  had  imprisoned  them  in  mailer  :  they  ascended 
through  the  realm  of  the  seven  planetary  angels. 

Such,  in  its  leading  branches,  was  the  Gnosticism  of  the  East, 
which  rivalled  the  more  genuine  Christianity,  if  not  in  the  number 
of  its  converts,  in  the  activity  with  which  it  was  disseminated,  espe- 
cially among  the  higher  and  more  opulent  •,  and,  in  its  lofty  preten- 
sions, claimed  a  superiority  over  the  humbler  Christianity  of  the 
vulgar.  But  for  this  very  reason,  Gnosticism,  in  itself,  was  diame- 
Gnosti-  trically  opposite  to  the  true  Christian  spirit :  instead  of  being  popu- 
poTuiar*  lar  and  universal,  it  was  select  and  exclusive.  It  was  another,  in 
one  respect  a  higher,  form  of  Judaism,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  rest 
its  exclusiveness  on  the  title  of  birth,  but  on  especial  knowledge 
(gnosis),  vouchsafed  only  to  ihe  enlightened  and  inwardly  designa- 
ted few.'  It  was  the  establishment  of  the  Christians  as  a  kind  of 
religious  privileged  order,  a  theophilosophic  aristocracy,  whose 
esoteric  doctrines  soared  far  above  the  grasp  and  comprehension  of 
the  vulgar  (.3).  It  was  a  philosophy  rather  than  a  religion;  at  least 
the  philosophic  or  speculative  part  would  soon  have  predominated 

.Strom,  iii.  c.  2.    According  to  Clement,  the  dif-  (l)  Mosheim,  p.  399.,  wl-  wrote  ..  '^^^ 

ferent  sects,  or  sects  of  sects,  justified  their  im-  d..sert,.t.on  on  ihe  OpL.tjc,  of  wh.ch  he  d.^lm- 

moralities  on  different  pleas.    Some,  the  Prodi-  gu.shed  two  sects,  a  Jewish  and  a  Chnsli.m 

cian  Gnostics,  considered  public  prostitution  a  (2)  M.   Matter  conjectures  that  they  had  de^ 

mystic  communion;  othersf  that  all  children  of  rived  the  notion  of  '  >«,l'«.''f  f "'  ^^^f ^'J^^ 

the  primary  or  good  Deity  might  exercise  their  emblem  or  symbo    of  Christ    from  tl  e   brazen 

regal  privilege  of  acting  as  they  pleased ;  some,  serpent   in   li.e  wilderness.    Perhaps   it  was  the 

the   Antitacta-,  thought   it    right   to   break   the  Egyptian  Agatho-dajmon      v  i     >•    •           ..„l},;i 

seventh  commandment,   because  it   was  uttered  (3)  Tertalhan  taunts  the  Valent.nians-"m»>'l 

by  the  evil  Demiurge.    But  these  were  obscure  magis  curant  quam  occultare  quid  pr.xduant,  si 

.    sects,  and  possibly  their  adversaries  drew  these  tameii  prcrdicant  qui  occultant.      lerl.  adv.  %a- 

conclusions  for  them  from  their  doctrines,  Strom,  lent. 
I.  iii. 
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over  the  spiritual.  They  affecled  a  profound  and  awful  niyslery ; 
Ihey  admilted  Iheir  disciples,  in  general,  by  slow  and  regular  gra- 
dations. Gnostic  Christianity,  therefore,  might  have  been  a  formi- 
dable antagonist  to  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  the  times,  but  it 
would  never  have  extirpated  an  ancient  and  deeply-rooted  reli- 
gion ;  it  might  have  drained  the  schools  of  Iheir  hearers,  but  it 
never  would  have  changed  the  temples  into  solitudes.  It  would 
have  affected  only  the  surface  of  society  :  it  did  not  begin  to  work 
upward  from  its  depths,  nor  penetrated  to  that  strong  under-cur- 
rent of  popular  feeling  and  opinion  which  alone  operates  a  pro- 
found and  lasting  change  in  the  moral  sentiments  of  mankind. 

With  regard  to  Paganism,  the  Gnostics  are  accused  of  a  com-  conciu 
promising  and  conciliatory  spirit,  totally  alien  to  that  of  primitive  .^^^lu 
Christianity.   They  affecled  the  haughty  indifference  of  the  pliilo-  pu-''^^"' 
sophers  of  their  own  day,  or  the  Brahmins  of  India,  to  the  vulgar 
idolatry ;,  scrupled  not  a  contemptuous  conformity  with  the  esta- 
blished worship;  attended  the  rites  and  the  festivals  of  the  Hea- 
then ;  partook  of  meats  offered  in  sacrifice,  and,  secure  in  their  own 
intellectual  or  spiritual  purity,  conceived  that  no  stain  could  cleave 
lo  their  uninfected  spirits  from  this  which,  to  most  Christians,  ap- 
peared a  treasonable  surrender  of  the  vital  principles  of  the  faith. 

This  criminal  compliance  of  the  Gnostics,  no  doubt,  countenan- 
ced and  darkened  those  charges  of  unbridled  licentiousness  of  man- 
ners with  which  they  are  almost  indiscriminately  assailed  by  the 
early  fathers.  Those  dark  and  incredible  accusations  of  midnight 
ujeelings,  where  all  the  restraints  of  shame  and  of  nature  were 
thrown  off,  which  Pagan  hostility  brought  against  the  general  body 
of  the  Christians,  were  reiterated  by  the  Christians  against  these 
sects,  whose  principles  were  those  of  the  sternest  and  most  rigid 
austerity.  They  are  accused  of  openly  preaching  the  indifference 
of  human  action.  The  material  nature  of  man  was  so  essentially 
evil  and  malignant,  that  there  was  no  necessity,  as  there  could  be 
no  advantage,  in  attempting  to  correct  its  inveterate  propensities. 
While,  therefore,  it  might  pursue,  uncontrolled,  its  own  innate  and 
inalienable  propensities,  the  serene  and  uncontaminated  spirit  of 
those,  at  least,  who  were  enlightened  by  the  divine  ray,  might  re- 
main aloof,  either  unconscious,  or,  at  least,  unparticipant,  in  the 
aberrations  of  its  grovelling  consort.  Such  general  charges,  it  is 
equally  unjust  to  believe,  and  impossible  to  refute.  The  dreamy  in- 
dolence of  mysticism  is  not  unlikely  to  degenerate  into  voluptuous 
excess.  The  excitement  of  mental  has  often  a  strong  effect  on  bo- 
dily, emotion.  The  party  of  the  Gnostics  may  have  contained  many 
whose  passions  were  too  strong  for  their  principles,  or  who  may 
have  made  their  principles  the  slaves  of  their  passions  ;  but  Chris- 
tian charily  and  sober  historical  criticism  concur  in  rejecting  these 
general  accusations.   The  Gnostics  were,  in  general,  imaginative, 
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lalher  Ihan  praclical,  fanalics;  Ihcy  indulged  a  menial,  ratlier  ihan 
(•orporcal,  license.  The  Carpocralians  have  been  exposed  to  the 
most  obloquy.  But,  even  in  their  case,  the  charitable  doubts  of 
dispassionate  historical  criticism  are  justified  by  those  of  an  an- 
cient writer,  who  declares  his  disbelief  of  any  irreligious,  lawless, 
or  forbidden  praciices  among  these  sectaries  (1). 

It  was  the  reaction,  as  it  were,  of  Gnosticism,  that  produced  the 
last  important  modification  of  Christianity,  during  the  second 
century,  the  Montanism  of  Phrygia.  But  we  have,  at  present, 
proceeded  in  our  relation  of  the  contest  between  Orientalism  and 
Christianity  so  far  beyond  the  period  to  which  we  conducted 
the  contest  with  Paganism,  that  we  reascend  at  once  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  century.  Montanism,  however  thus  re- 
motely connected  with  Gnosticism,  stands  alone  and  independent 
as  a  new  aberration  from  the  primitive  Christianity,  and  will  demand 
our  attention  in  its  iniluence  upon  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  effective  of  the  early  Christian  writers. 


CHAPTER   \T. 

CHRISTIANITY    DURING    THE    PROSPEROUS    PERIOD    OF    THE    ROMAN    EMPIRE. 

Roman       WiTH  Ihc  sccond  century  of  Christianity  commenced  the  reign 

,.i "ihecom  of  another  race  of  emperors.  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Anlonines, 

mence-    ^^g^g  j^^jj  qj-  jgpger  mluds,  more  capable  of  embracing  the  vast 

iiient  of  rD  1  I  <-> 

iiie  second  empire,  and  of  taking  a  wide  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  in- 
ctnuij.  jgj.ggjg^  jj^g  manners,  and  the  opinions  of  the  various  orders  and 
races  of  men  which  reposed  under  the  shadow  of  the  Roman  sway. 
They  were  not,  as  the  first  Caesars,  monarchs  of  Rome,  governing 
the  other  parts  of  the  world  as  dependent  provinces ;  but  sovereigns 
of  the  Western  World,  which  had  gradually  coalesced  into  one 
majestic  and  harmonious  system.  Under  the  military  dominion  of 
Trajan,  the  empire  appeared  to  reassume  the  strength  and  en- 
terprise of  the  conquering  republic  :  he  had  invested  the  whole 
frontier  with  a  defence  more  solid  and  durable  than  the  strongest 
line  of  fortresses,  or  the  most  impregnable  wall— the  terror  of  the 
Roman  arms,  and  the  awe  of  Roman  discipline.  If  the  more 
prudent  Hadrian  withdrew  the  advanced  boundaries  of  the  empire, 
it  seemed  in  the  consciousness  of  strength,  disdaining  the  occupa- 
tion of  wild  and  savage  districts,  which  rather  belonged  to  the  yet 
unreclaimed  realm  of  barbarism,  than  were  fit  to  be  incorporated  in 

(1)  Kst<  «<  //sv  ■Tfaira-sTflti  TTxf  Huron   Tot,  aSe*,  xai    fx6i«"|W«,   "«'    ATttfu/^-ivst, 
fyan  ovK  civ  'Tri^Tiuroi.ifAi,    Ircnacus,  i. '^4. 
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Ihc  dominion  of  civilisation.  Even  in  llie  East,  the  Euphrates  ap- 
peared to  be  a  boundary  traced  by  nature  for  the  dominion  of 
Rome.  Hadrian  was  the  first  emperor  who  directed  his  attention 
to  the  general  internal  affairs  of  the  whole  population  of  the  em- 
pire. The  spirit  of  jurisprudence  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  the 
Anlonines^  and  the  main  object  of  the  ruling  powers  seemed  to  be 
the  uniting  under  one  general  system  of  law  the  various  members 
of  the  great  political  confederacy.  Thus,  each  contributed  to  the 
apparent  union  and  durability  of  the  social  edifice.  This  period  has 
been  considered  by  many  able  writers,  a  kind  of  golden  age  of 
human  happiness  (1).  What,  then,  was  the  elfect  of  Christianity  on 
the  general  character  of  the  times,  and  how  far  were  the  Christian 
communities  excluded  from  the  general  felicity? 

It  was  impossible  that  the  rapid  and  universal  progress  of  a  new 
religion  should  escape  the  notice  of  minds  so  occupied  with  the  in- 
ternal, as  well  as  the  external  affairs  of  the  whole  empire.  But  it  so 
liappened  (the  Christian  will  admire  in  this  singular  concurrence 
of  circumstances  the  overruling  power  of  a  beneficent  Deity),  that 
the  moderation  and  humanity  of  the  emperors  stepped  in,  as  it 
were,  to  allay  at  this  particular  crisis  the  dangers  of  a  general  and 
inevitable  collision  with  the  temporal   government.    Christianity  characters 
itself  was  just  in  that  slate  of  advancement  in  which,  though  it  had  °^^*|,'^^/f^l 
begun  to  threaten,  and  even  to  make  most  alarming  encroachments  vouiabie 
on  the  established  Polytheism,  it  had  not  so  completely  divided  the  vancement 
whole  race  of  mankind,  as  to  force  the  heads  of  the  Polytheistic  "^^^I'^y'"' 
party,  the  official  conservators  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  to 
lake   violent  and  decisive   measures   for  its   suppression.     The 
temples,  though,  perhaps,  becoming  less  crowded,  were  in  few 
places  deserted;  the  alarm,  though,  perhaps,  in  many  towns  it  was 
deeply  brooding  in  the  minds  of  the  priesthood,  and  of  those  con- 
nected by  zeal  or  by  interest  with  the  maintenance  of  Paganism, 
was  not  so  profound  or  so  general,  as  imperiously  to  require  the 
ijiterposition  of  the  civil  authorities.    The  milder  or  more  indif- 
ferent character  of  the  Emperor  had  free  scope  to  mitigate  or  to 
arrest  the  arm  of  persecution.  The  danger  was  not  so  pressing  but 
that  it  might  be  averted  :  that  which  had  arisen  thus  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  (so  little  were  the  wisest  probably  aware  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  revolution  working  in  the  minds  of  men)  might  die 
away  with  as  much  rapidity.    Under  an  emperor,  indeed,  who 
should  have  united  the  vigour  of  a  Trajan  and  the  political  fore- 
thought of  a  Hadrian  with  the  sanguinary  relentlessness  of  a  Nero, 
Chrisfianity  would  have  had  to  pass  a  tremendous  ordeal.   Now. 
however,  the  collision  of  the  new  religion  with  the  civil  power  was 
only  occasional,  and,  as  it  were,  fortuitous;  and  in  these  occasional 

(l)  This  theory   is   mo>>t  nhlv   developed    by   Hegewisch.    Sre   the   Translatron  of  his  Essay,  by 
M.  Solvet.  Paris,  1834. 
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conflicts  with  the  ruUng  powers,  wc  constantly  appear  to  trace 
the  character  of  the  reigning  sovereign.    Of  these  emperors,  Tra- 
jan possessed  the  most  powerful  and  vigorous  mind — a  consum- 
mate general,  a  humane  but  active  ruler  ;  Hadrian  was  the  pro- 
Trajan    fouodest  stalesmau,  the  Antonines  the  best  men.    The  conduct  of 
^'{^m"  Trajan  was  that  of  a  mihtary  sovereign,  whose  natural  disposition 
i.K.ssto^gg  tempered  with  humanity— prompt,  decisive,  never  unneces- 
sarily prodigal  of  blood,  but  careless  of  human  life,  if  it  appeared 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  important  design,  or  to  hazard  that 
Hadrian  paramouut  object  of  the  government,  the  public  peace.    Hadrian 
f^Z  m  was  inclined  to  a  more  temporising  policy  :  the  more  the  Roman 
to  138.   empire  was  contemplated  as  a  whole,  the  more  the  co-existence  of 
multifarious  religions  might  appear  compatible  with  the  general 
peace.  Christianity  might,  in  the  end,  be  no  more  dangerous  than 
the  other  foreign  religions,  which  had  flowed,  and  were  still  flowing 
in,  from  the  East.    The  temples  of  Isis  had  arisen  throughout  the 
empire;  but  those  of  Jupiter  or  Apollo  had  not  lost  their  votaries  : 
the  Eastern  mysteries,  the  Phrygian,  at  a  later  period  the  Milhriac, 
had  mingled,  very  little  to  their  prejudice,  info  the  general  mass 
of  the  prevailing  superstitions.    The  last  characteristic  of  Chris- 
tianity which  would  be  distinctly  understood,  was  its  invasive  and 
Antoninus  uncompromislng  spirit.    The  elder  Antonine  may   have  pursued 
pe^rfrlm  ^om  mllduess  of  character  the  course  adopted  by  Hadrian  from 
t38toi6i.  policy.  The  change  which  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  may  be  attributed  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time ;  though 
the  pride  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  established  religion,  might 
begin  to  take  the  alarm. 

Christianity  had  probably  spread  with  partial  and  very  unequal 

success  in  different  quarters  :  its  converts  bore  in  various  cities  or 

districts  a  very  different  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  population. 

No  where,  perhaps,  had  it  advanced  with  greater  rapidity  than  in 

the  northern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  where  the  inhabitants  were 

of  very  mingled  descent,   neither  purely  Greek,  nor  essentially 

Asiatic  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  Jewish  colonists,  chiefly 

Christian-  of  Babyloulan  or  Syrian,  not  of  Palestinian  origin.  It  was  here,  in 

i^rniaand  the  provlnce  of  Bithynia,  that  Polytheism  first  discovered  the  deadly 

ctnt^pio-  enemy,  which  was  undermining  her  authority.    It  was  here  that 

vinces.    (j,g  flpgt  cpy  of  distress  was  uttered  5  and  complaints  of  deserted 

or  112.'  temples  and  less  frequent  sacrifices  were  brought  before  the  tribunal 

of  the  government.  The  memorable  correspondence  between  Pliny 

and  Trajan  is  the  most  valuable  record  of  the  early  Christian 

history  during  this  period  (1).  It  represents  to  us  Paganism  already 

claiming  the  alliance  of  power  to  maintain  its  decaying  influence  5 

(1)  The  chronology   of  Pagi  (Critica  in  Baro-  when  he  was  sent  to  Rome,   in  cxii.,  the  time 

niuni)  appears  to  me  the  most  trustworthy.    He  when  Trajan  was  in  the  Kast,  preparing  for  his 

places  the  letter  of  Pliny  in  the  year  cxi.  or  cxii.;  Persian  war.j 
the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius  or  rather  the  peried 
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Christianity  proceeding  in  its  silent  course,  imperfectly  understood 
by  a  wise  and  polite  Pagan,  yet  still  willi  nothing  to  offend  his 
moral  judgment,  except  its  contumacious  repugnance  to  the  com- 
mon usages  of  society.  This  contumacy,  nevertheless,  according  to 
the  recognised  principle  of  passive  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  em- 
pire, was  deserving  of  the  severest  punishment  (1).   The  appeal  of  Letter  of 
Pliny  to  the  supremo  authority  for  advice,  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued  with  these  new,  and,  in  most  respects,  harmless  delinquents, 
unquestionably  implies  that  no  general  practice  had  yet  been  laid 
down  to  guide  the  provincial  governors  under  such  emergencies  (2), 
The  answer  of  Trajan  is  characterised  by  a  spirit  of  moderation.  Answer  of 
It  betrays  a  humane  anxiety  to  allow  all  such  offenders  as  were    "'^"' 
rot  forced  under  the  cognisance  of  the  public  tribunals,  to  elude 
persecution.  Nevertheless  it  distinctly  intimates,  that  by  some  exist- 
ing law,  or  by  the  ordinary  power  of  the  provincial  governor,  the 
Christians  were  amenable  to  the  severest  penalties,  to  torture,  and 
even  to  capital  punishment.    Such  punishment  had  already  been 
inflicted  by  Pliny,  the  governor  had  been  forced  to  interfere,  by 
accusations  lodged  before  his  tribunal.  An  anonymous  libel,  or  im- 
peachment, had  denounced  numbers  of  persons,  some  of  whom  alto- 
gether disclaimed,  others  declared  that  they  had  renounced  Chris- 
tianity. With  that  unthinking  barbarity  with  which  in  those  times 
such  punishments  were  inllicted  on  persons  in  inferior  slalion,  two 
servants,  females — it  is  possible  they  were  deaconesses — were  put 
to  the  torture,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  vulgar  accusations 
against   the   Christians.    On   their  evidence,  Pliny    could  detect 
nothing  further  than  a  "  culpable  and  extravagant  superstition  (3)." 
The  only  facts  which  he  could  discover  were,  that  they  had  a 
custom  of  meeting  together  before  daylight,  and  singing  a  hymn  to 
Christ  as  God.  They  were  bound  together  by  no  unlawful  sacra- 
ment, but  only  under  mutual  obligation  not  to  commit  theft,  rob- 
bery, adultery,  or  fraud.  They  met  again,  and  partook  together  of 
food,  but  that  of  a  perfectly  innocent  kind.    The  test  of  guilt  to 
which  he  submitted  the  more  obstinate  delinquents,  was  adoration 
before  the  statues  of  the  Gods  and  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  maledic-  j 
tion  of  Christ.  Those  who  refused  he  ordered  to  be  led  out  to  execu-  | 
tion  (4).   Such  was  the  summary  process  of  the  Roman  governor ; 
and  the  approbation  of  the  Emperor  clearly  shows,  that  he  had  not 
exceeded  the  recognised  limits  of  his  authority.    Neither  Trajan 
nor  the  senate  had  before  this  issued  any  edict  on  the  subject.  The 

(l)  The  conjecture  of  I'agi,  that  the  allciitioii  (2)  Pliny  professes  bis  ignorance,  because  lie 

of  Ihc  government  was  directed  to  the  Christians  had  never  happened  to  be  present  at  the  trial  of 

by  their  standing  aloof  from  the  festivals  on  the  such  causes.  This  implies  that  such  trials  were 

celcbratioii    of   the   Quindeceiinalia    of   Trajan,  not  unprecedented, 
-which  fell  on  the  year  cxi.  orcxii.,  is  extremely  (Z)  Prava  et  immodica  superstitio. 

probable.  Pagi  quotes  Iwo  passages  of  Pliny  on  (i)  Duci  jussi  cannot  bear  a  milder  interpre- 

the  subject  of  these   general  rejoicings.    (Iritica  lalion. 
iu  Bar.  i,  p.  100. 
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rescript  to  Pliny  invested  him  in  no  new  powers,  it  merely  advised 
him,  as  he  had  done,  to  use  liis  actual  powers  with  discretion  (1), 
neither  to  encourage  the  denunciation  of  such  criminals,  nor  to 
proceed  without  fair  and  unquestionable  evidence.  The  system  of 
anonymous  delation,  by  which  private  malice  might  wreak  itself, 
by  false  or  by  unnecessary  charges  upon  its  enemies,  Trajan  re- 
probates in  that  generous  spirit  with  which  the  wiser  and  more 
virtuous  emperors  constantly  repressed  that  most  disgraceful 
iniquity  of  the  times  (2\  But  it  is  manifest  from  the  executions 
ordered  by  Pliny,  and  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  the  em- 
peror, that  Christianity  was  already  an  offence  amenable  to  capital 
punishment  (3),  and  this,  either  under  some  existing  statute,  under 
the  common  law  of  the  empire  which  invested  tlie  provincial  go- 
vernor with  the  arbitrary  power  of  life  and  death,  or  lastly,  what 
in  this  instance  cannot  have  been  the  case,  the  summimi  imperium 
of  the  Emperor  (4).  While  then  in  the  individual  the  profession  of 
Christianity  might  thus  by  the  summary  sentence  of  the  governor, 
and  the  tacit  approbation  of  the  Emperor,  be  treated  as  a  capita! 
offence,  and  the  provincial  governor  might  appoint  the  measure 
and  the  extent  of  the  punishment,  all  public  assemblies  for  the 
purpose  of  new  and  unauthorised  worship  might  likewise  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  magistrate;  for  the  police  of  the  empire  always 
looked  with  the  utmost  jealousy  on  all  associations  not  recognised 
by  the  law  ;  and  resistance  to  such  a  mandate  would  call  down,  or 
the  secret  holding  of  such  meetings  after  their  prohibition,  would 
incur  any  penalty,  which  the  conservator  of  public  order  might 
think  proper  to  inflict  upon  the  delinquent.  Such  then  was  the  ge- 
neral position  of  the  Christians  with  the  ruling  authorities.  They 
were  guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  state,  by  introducing  a  new  and 
unauthorized  religion,  or  by  holding  assemblages  contrary  to  the 
internal  regulations  of  the  empire.  But  the  extent  to  which  the  law 
would  be  enforced  against  them — how  far  Christianity  would  be 
distinguished  from  Judaism  and  other  foreign  religions,  which 
were  permitted  the  freeestablishmentof  their  riles— with  how  much 
greater  jealousy  their  secret  assemblies  would  be  watched  than 
those  of  other  mysteries  and  esoteric  religions^ — all  this  would  depend 
upon  the  milder  or  more  rigid  character  of  Ihe  governor,  and  the 
willingness  or  reluctance  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  arraign  thern 


(1)  Aelum  quem  debuisti  in  cxoulicndis  causis  for  his  conduct,  is  converted  by  Mosheiin  into  a 
eorum,  ([ui  Cbristiaui  ad  te  delati  fueraiit,  seen-  new  law,  wbich  from  that  lime  became  one  of 
tus  es.  Traj.  ad  Plin.  Ibe  statutes  of  tbe  empire.  Ha;c  Trajani  lex  inter 

(2)  Nam  et  pessimi  exempli,  nee  nostri  saccuii  publicas  Imperii  sanctioiics  relala  (p.  234.)-  '''3- 
psl.  jan's   words   expressly   declare   that   no   certain 

(3)  Those  wh.T  were  Roman  citizens  were  sent  rule  of  proceeding  can  be  laid  down,  and  leave 
for  trial  to  Rome.  Alii  quia  cives  Romani  erant,  almost  the  whole  question  to  the  discretion  of 
adnolavi  in  urbera  rcmitlendos.  the  magistrate.    Neque  enim  in    nniversum   ali- 

(4)  This  rescript  or  answer  cf  Trajan,  approv-  quid,  quoJ  quasi  certam  formam  habeat,  con- 
ing of  the  manner  in  which  I'liny  carried  his  law  slitui  potest.  Traj.  ad  Plin. 

into  fxmilion,  and  supj^'esting  other  regnlalions 
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before  Ihe  (ribunal  of  Ihe  magistrates.  This  in  turn  would  depend 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  place  and  the  time;  on  Ihe  caprice  of 
their  enemies  5  on  their  o\vn  discretion ;  on  iheir  success  and  the 
apprehensions  and  jealousies  of  their  opponents.  In  general,  so 
long  as  they  made  no  visible  impression  upon  society,  so  long  as 
their  absence  from  the  religious  riles  of  the  city  or  district,  or  even 
from  (he  games  and  ihoatrical  exhibitions,  whicii  were  essential 
parts  of  the  exisling  Polytheism,  caused  no  sensible  diminution  in 
the  concourse  of  Ihe  worshippers,  their  unsocial  and  self-secluding 
disposition  would  be  treated  with  contempt  and  pity  rather  than 
with  animosity.  The  internal  decay  of  the  spirit  of  Polytheism  had 
little  effect  on  its  outward  splendour.  The  philosophic  party,  who 
despised  tiie  popular  faith,  were  secure  in  their  rank,  or  in  their 
decent  conformity  to  the  pubhc  ceremonial.  The  theory  of  all  the 
systems  of  philosophy  was  to  avoid  unnecessary  collision  with  the 
popular  religious  sentiment  :  tl)eir  superiority  to  the  vulgar  was 
flattered,  rather  than  offended,  by  the  adherence  of  the  latter  to 
their  native  superstitions.  In  the  public  exhibitions,  the  followers 
of  all  other  foreign  religions  met,  as  on  a  common  ground.  In  the  The  Jews 
theatre  or  the  hippodrome,  the  worshipper  of  Isis  or  of  Milhra  tTtCaS"- 
mingled  with  the  mass  of  those  who  still  adhered  to  Bacchus  or  to  ^^'^muse- 

"  merits. 

Jupiter.  Even  the  Jews,  in  many  parts,  at  least  at  a  later  period,  in 
some  instances  at  the  present,  betrayed  no  aversion  to  the  popular 
games  or  amusements.  Though  in  Palestine,  the  elder  Herod  had 
met  with  a  sullen  and  intractable  resistance  in  the  religious  body 
of  the  people,  against  his  attempt  to  introduce  Gentile  and  idolatrous 
games  into  the  Holy  Land,  yet  it  is  probable  that  tlie  foreign  Jews 
were  more  accommodating.  A  Jewish  player,  named  Alilurus,  stood 
high  in  the  favour  of  Nero ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  had  aban- 
doned his  religion.  He  was  still  connected  with  his  own  race;  and 
some  of  the  priesthood  did  not  disdain  to  owe  their  acquittal,  on 
certain  charges  on  which  they  had  been  sent  prisoners  to  Rome,  to 
his  interest  with  the  Emperor,  or  with  the  ruling  favourite  Poppaea. 
After  the  Jewish  war,  multitudes  of  the  prisoners  were  forced  to 
exhibit  themselves  as  gladiators ;  and  at  a  later  period,  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  to  the  theatres,  where  they  equalled 
in  numbers  the  Pagan  spectators,  endangered  the  peace  of  the  city. 
The  Christians  alone  stood  aloof  from  exhibitions  which,  in  their  christian, 
higher  and  nobler  forms,  arose  out  of,  and  were  closely  connected  ,  ^'''*?'" 
with,  the  Heathen  religion ;  were  performed  on  days  sacred  to  the 
deities;  introduced  the  deities  upon  the  stage;  and,  in  short,  were 
among  the  principal  means  of  maintaining  in  the  public  mind  its 
reverence  for  the  old  mythological  fables.  The  sanguinary  diver- 
sions of  the  arena,  and  the  licentious  voluptuousness  of  some  of  liio 
other  exhibitions,  were  no  less  offensive  to  their  humanity  and 
their  modesty,  than  those  more  strictly  religious  to  their  piety. 
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Still,  as  long  as  they  were  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  did 
not  sensibly  diminish  the  concourse  to  these  scenes  of  public  en- 
joyment, they  would  be  rather  exposed  to  individual  acts  of  vexatious 
interference,  of  ridicule,  or  contempt,  than  become  the  victims  of 
a  general  hostile  feeling  :  their  absence  would  not  be  resented  as  an 
insult  upon  the  public,  nor  as  an  act  of  punishable  disrespect  against 
the  local  or  more  widely-worshipped  deity  to  whose  honour  the 
games  were  dedicated.  The  time  at  which  they  would  be  in  the 
greatest  danger  from  what  would  be  thought  their  suspicious  or 
disloyal  refusal  to  join  in  the  public  rejoicings,  would  be  precisely 
that  which  has  been  conjectured  with  much  ingenuity  and  pro- 
bability to  have  been  the  occasion  of  their  being  thus  committed 
with  the  popular  sentiment  and  with  the  government, — the  celebra- 
its  danger  tiou  of  thc  birthday,  or  the  accession  of  the  Emperor.  With  the 
skinsTf  ceremonial  of  those  days,  even  if,  as  may  have  been  the  case,  the 
r^oidr's  actual  adoration  of  the  statue  of  the  Emperor  was  not  an  ordinary 
part  of  the  ritual,  much  which  was  strictly  idolatrous  would  be 
mingled  up;  and  their  ordinary  excuse  to  such  charges  of  disafiec- 
tion,  that  they  prayed  with  the  utmost  fervour  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Emperor,  would  not  be  admitted,  either  by  the  sincere  at- 
tachment of  the  people  and  of  the  government  to  a  virtuous,  or 
their  abject  and  adulatory  celebration  of  a  cruel  and  tyrannical, 
Emperor. 

This  crisis  in  the  fate  of  Christianity  •,  this  transition  from  safe 
and  despicable  obscurity  to  dangerous  and  obnoxious  importance, 
would  of  course  depend  on  the  comparative  rapidity  of  its  progress 
in  different  quarters.  In  the  province  of  Pliny,  it  had  attained 
that  height  in  little  more  than  seventy  years  after  the  death  of 
Christ.  Though  an  humane  and  enlightened  government  might 
still  endeavour  to  close  its  eyes  upon  its  multiplying  numbers 
and  expanding  influence,  the  keener  sight  of  jealous  interest,  of 
rivalry  in  the  command  of  the  popular  mind,  and  of  mortified 
pride,  already  anticipated  the  time  when  this  formidable  antago- 
nist might  balance,  might  at  length  overweigh,  the  failing  powers 
of  Polytheism.  Under  a  less  candid  governor  than  Pliny,  and  an 
Emperor  less  humane  and  dispassionate  than  Trajan,  the  extermi- 
nating sword  of  persecution  would  have  been  let  loose,  and  a  re- 
lentless and  systematic  edict  for  the  suppression  of  Christianity 
hunted  down  its  followers  in  every  quarter  of  the  empire. 

Not  only  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  Trajan,  but  the  military 
character  of  his  reign,  would  lend  to  divert  his  attention  from  that 
Probable  yvhich  belonged  rather  to  the  internal  administration  of  the  empire. 
ofXVe™  It  is  not  altogether  impossible,  though  the  conjecture  is  not  coun- 
under'™.  tcnauced  by  any  allusion  in  the  despatch  of  Pliny,  that  the  measures 
^^Y/i^^'f  adopted  against  the  Christians  were  not  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  E.St,  ihe  political  slate  of  the  East.  The  Roman  empire,  in  the  Mesopo- 
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lamian  province,  was  held  on  a  precarious  tenure ;  llie  Parlhian 
kingdom  had  acquired  new  vigour  and  energy,  and  during  great 
part  of  his  reign,  the  slate  of  (he  East  must  have  occupied  the  ac- 
tive mind  of  Trajan.  The  Jewish  population  of  Babylonia  and  the 
adjacent  provinces  were  of  no  inconsiderable  importance  in  the 
impending  contest.  There  is  strong  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
last  insurrection  of  the  Jews,  under  Hadrian,  was  connected  witn 
a  rising  of  their  brethren  in  Mesopotamia,  no  doubt  secretly,  if  not 
openly,  fomented  by  the  intrigues,  and  depending  on  the  support, 
of  the  king  of  Parthia.  This  was  at  a  considerably  later  period-,  yel, 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  the  insurreclion  had 
already  commenced  in  Egypt  and  in  Cyrene,  and  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  and  no  sooner  were  the  troops  of  Trajan  engaged  on  the 
Eastern  frontier  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  than  the  Jews  rose 
up  in  all  these  provinces,  and  were  not  subdued  till  after  they  had 
perpetrated  and  endured  the  most  terrific  massacres  (1).  Through- 
out the  Eastern  wars  of  Trajan,  this  spirit  was  most  likely  known 
to  be  fermenting  in  the  minds  of  the  whole  Jewish  population,  not 
only  in  the  insurgent  districts,  but  in  Palestine  and  other  parts  of 
the  empire.  The  whole  race,  which  occupied  in  such  vast  numbers 
the  conterminous  regions,  therefore,  would  be  watched  with  hostile 
jealousy  by  the  Roman  governors,  already  prejudiced  against  their 
unruly  and  ungovernable  character,  and  awakened  to  more  than 
ordinary  vigilance  by  the  disturbed  aspect  of  the  times.  The  Chris- 
tians stood  in  a  singular  and  ambiguous  position  between  the  Je- 
wish and  Pagan  population  ^  many  of  them  probably  descended 
from,  and  connected  with,  the  former.  Their  general  peaceful 
habits  and  orderly  conduct  would  deserve  the  protection  of  a  pa- 
rental government,  still  their  intractable  and  persevering  resistance 
to  the  religious  institutions  of  the  empire  might  throw  some  sus- 
picion on  the  sincerity  of  their  civil  obedience.  The  unusual  as- 
sertion of  religious  might  be  too  closely  allied  with  that  of  political 
independence.  At  all  events,  the  dubious  and  menacing  stale  of  the 
East  required  more  than  ordinary  watchfulness,  and  a  more  rigid 
plan  of  government  in  the  adjacent  provinces  ^  and  thus  the  change 
in  society,  which  was  working  unnoticed  in  the  more  peaceful  and 
less  Christianised  West,  in  the  East  might  be  forced  upon  the  at- 
tention of  an  active  and  inquiring  ruler ;  the  apprehensions  of  the 
inhabitants  themselves  would  be  more  keenly  alive  to  the  formation 
of  a  separate  and  secluded  party  within  their  cities;  and  religious 
animosity  would  eagerly  seize  the  opportunity  of  implicating  its 
enemies  in  a  charge  of  disaffection  to  the  existing  government.  Nor 
is  there  wanting  evidence  that  the  acts  of  persecution  ascribed  to 
Trajan  were,  in  fact,  connected  with  the  military  movements  of  the 

(0  Eusuli    iv.  'i.   Ilio.  rass.or  ratlicr,  XvpJiiliii.  Orosins,  1.7.  Pn^'i  places  lliis  Jewish  rebrllici,. 
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Emperor.  The  only  aulhenlic  Acts  are  those  of  Simeon,  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  and  of  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch  (1).  In  (he  prefatory 
observations  to  the  former,  it  is  admitted  that  it  was  a  local  act  of 
violence.  The  more  celebrated  trial  of  Ignatius  is  staled  to  have 
taken  place  before  the  Emperor  himself  at  Antioch,  when  he  was 
preparing  for  his  first  Eastern  campaign  (2).  The  Emperor  is  re- 
presented as  kindling  to  anger  at  the  disparagement  of  those  gods 
on  whose  protection  he  depended  in  the  impending  war.  "  What, 
is  our  religion  to  be  treated  as  senseless  ?  Are  the  gods,  on  whoso 
alliance  we  rely  against  our  enemies,  to  be  lurncd  to  scorn  (3)?  " 
If  we  may  trust  the  epistles  ascribed  to  this  bishop,  there  was  an 
eagerness  for  martyrdom  not  quite  consistent  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Apostles,  and  betraying  a  spirit,  which,  at  least,  would  not 
allay,  by  prudential  concession^  the  indignation  and  resentment 
of  the  government  (4). 
Hadrian       The  cosmopoUte  and  indefatigable  mind  of  Hadrian  was  more 
T"J''7n'  lil^^^y  'o  discern  with  accuracy,  and  estimate  to  its  real  extent,  the 
growing  influence  of  the  new  religion.  Hadrian  was,  still  more  than 
his  predecessor,  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  rather  than  the  monarch 
of  Rome.  His  active  genius  withdrew  itself  altogether  from  warlike 
enterprise  and  foreign  conquest;  its  whole  care  was  centered  on  the 
consolidation  of  the  empire  within  its  narrower  and  uncontested 
boundaries,  and  on  the  internal  regulation  of  the  vast  confederacy  of 
nations  which  were  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  assimilated, 
as  subjects  or  members  of  the  great  European  empire.  The  re- 
motest provinces  for  the  first  time  beheld  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor,  not  at  the  head  of  an  army,  summoned  to  defend  ttio 
insulted  barriers  of  the  Roman  territory,  or  pushing  forward  the 
advancing  line  of  conquest,  but  in  more  peaceful  array,  providing 
for  the  future  security  of  the  frontier  by  impregnable  fortresses ; 
adorning  the  more  flourishing  cities  with  public  buildings,  bridges, 
and  aqueducts;  inquiring  into  the  customs,  manners,  and  even  the 
rehgion,  of  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  world  ;  encouraging  com- 
merce ;  promoting  the  arts ;  in  short,  improving,  by  salutary  re- 
gulations, this  long  period  of  peace,  to  the  prosperity  and  civilisation 
of  the  whole  empire.  Gaul,  Britain,  Greece,  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa, 
were  in  turn  honoured  by  the  presence,  enriched  by  the  liberality, 
and  benefited  by  the  wise  policy  of  the  Emperor  (5).  His  personal 

(1)  See   them   in  Euiuart.   Selccta  et  sincera  correspondence  with  the  most  eminent   bishops 
Marlyrum  Acta.  of  Asia  Minor,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  been 

(2)  According  to  the  chronology  of  Pagi,  a.  d.  in  danger  of  persecution  ;  that  to  the  Romans  de-  j 
H2.  precates  all  kindly  interference  with  the  govern-/ 

(3)  Yiy.iK;  ouv  croi  tToxou^asv  x-aTO.  vodv  >nent  to  avert  the  glorious  destiny  which  hel 
//»  f>£.v  flsoJc,  OK  Kx',  yp^^MsSsf.  ^t/M-  t^oveled,  and  intimates  some  apprehension  lesj 
1^  ,  ^  \  1  '^11  ^1  their  unwelcome  appeal  to  the  imperial  clen)ency 
f^ctxon  TTfo;  TOVi  'TOXifAloui.  The  Jewish  ,„i„^,  ,„eet  with  success.  1  consider  this  an  .4 
legends  are  full  of  acts  ol  person.il  cruelty,  gu.nent  for  their  authenticity, 
ascribed   to  Trajan,  mingled  up,  as  usual,  with 

historical  errors  ami  anachronisms.   See  Hist,  of         (5)  M.  .St.  Croix  observes   ( in  an  essay  in  the 

lews,  iii.  109.  Mem.   de    I'Academ.   xlix.    409.)   that   we   have 

(4)  The  epistles  represent  Ignatius  as  holding     medals  of  twenty-five  countries  through  which 


Character 
of  Ha- 
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character  showed  the  same  incessant  activity  and  politic  versatility. 
On  the  frontier,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  he  put  on  the  hardihood 
and  simplicity  of  a  soldier :  disdained  any  distinction,  either  of  fare 
or  of  comfort,  from  the  meanest  legionary;  and  marched  on  foot, 
through  the  most  inclement  seasons.  In  the  peaceful  and  voluptuous 
cities  of  the  South,  he  became  the  careless  and  luxurious  Epicurean. 
Hadrian  treated  the  established  religion  with  the  utmost  respect- 
he  officiated  with  solemn  dignity  as  supreme  pontitf,  and  at  Rome 
affected  disdain  or  aversion  for  foreign  religions  (1).  But  his  mind 
was  essentially  imbued  with  the  philosophic  spirit  (2)  :  he  was 
templed  by  every  abstruse  research,  and  every  forbidden  inquiry 
had  irresistible  allraclion  for  his  curious  and  busy  temper  (3).  At 
Athens,  he  was  in  turn  the  simple  and  rational  philosopher,  the 
restorer  of  the  splendid  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  and  the  awe- 
struck worshipper  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  (4).  In  the  East,  he 
aspired  to  penetrate  the  recondite  secrets  of  magic,  and  professed 
himself  an  adept  in  judicial  astrology.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  tam- 
pering with  foreign  religions,  he  at  once  ho.ioured  and  outraged 
the  prevailing  creed,  by  the  deification  of  Antinous,  in  whose  honour 
quinquennial  games  were  established  at  Mantinea ;  a  city  built,  and 
a  temple,  with  an  endowment  for  a  priesthood  (5),  founded  and 
called  by  his  name,  in  Egypt  :  his  statues  assumed  the  symbols  of 
various  deities.  Acts  like  these,  at  this  critical  period,  must  have 
tended  to  alienate  a  large  portion  of  the  thinking  class,  alreadv 
wavering  in  their  cold  and  doubtful  Polytheism,  to  any  purer  or 
more  ennobling  system  of  religion. 

Hadrian  not  merely  surveyed  the  surface  of  society,  but  his  sa"-a- 
city  seemed  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  relations  of  the  different 
classes  to  each  othfir,  and  into  the  more  secret  workings  of  the  social 
system.  His  regulations  for  the  mitigation  of  slavery  were  recom- 
mended, not  by  humanity  alone,  but  by  a  wise  and  prudent  po- 
licy (6).  It  was  impossible  that  the  rapid  growth  of  Christianity 
could  escape  the  notice  of  a  mind  so  inquiring  as  that  of  Hadrian 
or  that  he  could  be  altogether  blind  to  its  ultimate  bearings  on  the 
social  stale  of  the  empire.  Yet,  the  generally  humane  and  pacific 

Hadrian    travelled.  (  Compare  Eckhel,  vi.  486.)  bizarrerie  de  son  caraclere,  et  d'un  savoir  super- 
He  looked  into  the  crater  of  Ktna  ;  saw  the  sun  ficiel  ou  inol  digcre.  St.  Croix,  ubi  supra 
rise  from  Mount  Casius  ;  ascended  to  the  cat.iracts  (3)  in  the  Ca;sars  of  Julian,'    }ladrian  is  des- 
of  the  Nile;  heard  the  statue  of  ^'emnon.    He  rrihpd  in  iho  r>i-o,rr,.,.,i„i  ^r.\,,—  " 

.  J       \.      r         .1      1-     .    Ti      ■  r  '^'^'.''^" '"  ^"^P'^Egnantphrase'^o^f/wpa'VjMovav 

imported  exotics  from  the  L.isl.  The  journeys  of  nra.  o-TraiiKT  i         u     ■    t      x  /i^^yiiv 

Hadrian  are  traced,  in  a  note  to  M.  Solvet's  trans-  religions  *ui>ied   about   all    the  secret 

lalion  of  Hegewisch,  cited  above.  Tertullian  calls  /f'l  tI       i      i  r /-> 

him  curiositatum  omnium  exploralor.  Apol.  i.  v.         ^V.  li  ■     .^.P^  "'  Q^adratus  was  presented 

„       ,  .        ^    ,r  '  <    _      '  ""   Hadrian  s  visit  to  Athens,  when  he  was   in! 

Eusebius.  E.  H.  v.    5.,    ^ccvrc   T*    «-.p..f>*  ^i^ej  ;„  t^e   mysteries;  .hat  of  Aris.idI  when 

WOXt/7rpa,>^ova.V.  ''^' l^<'<^^mc  Epoptcs,  a.  t>.  I3i.    Warburlon   con- 

(l)   Sacra     Romana     diligentissime     curavit,  nects  the  I'oslility  of  ihe  ceiebrators  of  th 


peregrina  contt-mpsil.  Spartian.  in  Hadrian.  teries  towards  Christianity  with  the  \nolo(»v'"'f  f 

Qu^idjatus,  and  quotes  a  pasc.nge  from  Jeronie  to 


(2)  Les   autres  sentiments  dc  ce   prince    soiit 


trr-sdifficiles  a  connaitre.     H  n'embrassa  aucunc  this  effect.  Compare  Routh'sneUnuia^Sacr.T  i    -(i 

sccte,  et  ne  fut  ni  .'.cadcmicien,  ui  Stoicien,  en-  (5)  Euseb.  iv.  8.   llieion\m.  in  Catal    et  Ruhii 

core  nioins   Epicurien  ;    il    partit    constammenl  f6}   Oibbon,  vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  n    71 
livre  a  ceilc  incertitude    d'opinions,   fruit  de  la 

»•  -21 


illlv. 
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iia.hin, s  character  of  his  government  would  be  a  security  against  violent 
I'Ztnis  measures  of  persecution  ^  and  the  liberal  study  of  the  varieties  of 
';''^';''-  human  opinion  would  induce,  if  not  a  wise  and  rational  spirit  of 
toleration,  yet  a  kind  of  contemptuous  indifference  towards  the  most 
inexplicable  aberrations  from  the  prevailing  opinions.  The  apolo- 
gists for  Christianity,  Quadratus  and  Aristides,  addressed  their  works 
to  the  Emperor,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  repelled  their  respectful 
homage  (1\  The  rescript  which  he  addressed,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign,  to  the  proconsul  of  Asia,  afforded  the  same  protection  to 
the  Christians  against  the  more  formidable  danger  of  popular  ani- 
mosity, which  Trajan  had  granted  against  anonymous  delation. 
In  some  of  the  Asiatic  cities,  their  sullen  and  unsocial  absence  from 
the  public  assemblies,  from  the  games,  and  other  public  exhibitions, 
either  provoked  or  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  latent  animosity  to 
break  out  against  them.  A  general  acclamation  would  sometimes 
demand  their  punishment.  "The  Christians  to  the  lions  I  "  was  the 
general  outcry  ;  and  the  names  of  the  most  prominent  or  obnoxious 
of  the  community  would  be  denounced  with  the  same  sudden  and 
uncontrollable  hostility.  A  weak  or  superstitious  magistrate  trembled 
before  the  popular  voice,  or  lent  himself  a  willing  instrument  to  the 
fury  of  the  populace.  The  proconsul  Serenus  Granianus  consulted 
the  Emperor  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  on  such  occasions.  The 
answer  of  Hadrian  is  addressed  to  Minucius  Fundanus,  probably  the 
successor  of  Granianus,  enacting  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
Christians,  the  formalities  of  law  should  be  strictly  complied  with ; 
that  they  should  be  regularly  arraigned  before  the  legal  tribunal, 
not  condemned  on  the  mere  demand  of  the  populace,  or  in  com- 
pliance with  a  lawless  outcry  (2).  The  edict  does  credit  to  the 
humanity  and  wisdom  of  Hadrian.  But,  notwithstanding  his  active 
and  inquisitive  mind,  and  the  ability  of  his  general  policy,  few  per- 
sons were,  perhaps,  less  qualified  to  judge  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
new  religion,  or  to  comprehend  the  tenacious  hold  which  it  would 
obtain  upon  the  mind  of  man.  His  character  wanted  depth  and 
seriousness,  to  penetrate  or  to  understand  the  workings  of  a  high, 
profound,  and  settled  religious  enthusiasm  (3).  The  graceful  verses, 

(1)  See  the  fragments  in  Routh,  Reliquia;  are  Christians;  and  those  who  call  themselves 
Sacra>,  i.  69 — 78.  Christian   Inshops   are  worshippers   of  Serapis. 

(2)  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  68,  69  Euseh.  H.  There  is  no  ruler  of  a  Jewish  synagogue,  no  Sa- 
E.  iv.  9.  Mosheim,  whose  opinions  on  ihe  state  niarltan,  no  Christian  bishop,  who  is  not  an  as- 
of  the  Christians  are  coloured  by  too  lenient  a  trologer,  an  interpreter  of  prodigies,  and  an 
view  of  Roman  toleration,  considers  this  edict  by  anointer.  The  Patriarch  himself,  when  he  comes 
no  means  more  favourable  to  the  Christians  than  to  Egypt,  is  compelled  by  one  party  to  worship 
ihat  of  Trajan.  It  evidently  offered  them  protec-  Serapis,  by  the  other,  Christ.  *  *  *  They  have  but 
tioii  under  a  new  and  peculiar  exigency.  one  God  :  him,   Christians,  Jews,  and   Gentiles. 

(3)  The  well-known  letter  of  Hadrian  gives  a  worship  alike."  This  latter  clause  Casaubon  un- 
singular  view  of  the  state  of  the  religious  society,  derslood  seriously.  It  is  evidently  malicious 
as  it  existed,  or,  rather,  as  it  appeared  to  the  in-  satire.  The  common  God  is  Gain.  The  key  to  the 
<piisitive  Emperor.  "  1  am  now,  my  dear  Servia-  former  curious  statement  is  probably  that  the 
nus,  become  fully  acquainted  with  that  Egypt  tone  of  the  higher,  the  fashi.)nable,  society  of 
which  you  praise  so  highly.  I  have  found  the  Alexandria,  was  to  affect,  either  on  some  Gnostic 
people  vain, tickle,  and  shifting  with  every  breath  or  philosophic  theory,  that  all  these  religions 
of  popular  rumour.    Those  who  worship  Serapis  differed    only  in  form,  but  were  essentially  the 
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which  he  addressed  to  his  departing  spirit  (1),  contrasts  with  the 
solemn  earnestness  with  which  the  Christians  were  teaching  mankind 
to  consider  the  mysteries  of  another  Hfe.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
long  and  peaceful  reign  of  Hadrian  allowed  free  scope  to  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  ^  the  increasing  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
empire  probably  raised  in  the  social  scale  that  class  among  which 
it  was  chiefly  disseminated ;  while  the  belter  part  of  the  more  opulent 
would  be  tempted,  at  least  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  a 
religion,  the  moral  influence  of  which  was  so  manifestly  favourable 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  which  offered  so  noble  a  solution 
of  the  great  problem  of  human  philosophy,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

The  gentle  temper  of  the  first  Antoninus  would  maintain  that  Antoninus 
milder  system  which  was  adopted  by  Hadrian,  from  policy  or  from  ^'"pro^""' 
indifference.  The  Emperor,  whose  parental  vigilance  scrutinised  ^-  "•  iss. 
the  minutest  affairs  of  the  most  remote  province,  could  not  be 
ignorant,  though  his  own  residence  was  fixed  in  Rome  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  of  the  still  expanding  progress  of 
Christianity.  The  religion  itself  acquired  every  year  a  more  public 
character.  The  Apology  now  assumed  the  tone  of  an  arraignment 
of  the  folly  and  unholiness  of  the  established  Polytheism  ;  nor  was 
this  a  low  and  concealed  murmur  within  the  walls  of  its  own  places 
of  assemblage,  or  propagated  in  the  quiet  intercourse  of  the 
brethren.  It  no  longer  affected  disguise,  nor  dissembled  its  hopes  ^ 
it  approached  the  foot  of  the  throne  ;  it  stood  in  the  attitude,  indeed, 
of  a  supphanf,  claiming  the  inalienable  rights  of  conscience,  but 
asserting  in  simple  confidence  its  moral  superiority,  and  in  the  name 
of  an  apology,  publicly  preaching  its  own  doctrines  in  the  ears  of 
the  sovereign  andof  the  world.  The  philosophers  were  joining  its 
ranks  ^  it  was  rapidly  growing  up  into  a  rival  power,  both  of  the 
religions  and  philosophies  of  the  world.  Yet,  during  a  reign  in  which 
human  hfe  assumed  a  value  and  a  sanctity  before  unknown  ]  in 
which  the  hallowed  person  of  a  senator  was  not  once  violated,  even 
by  the  stern  hand  of  justice  (2) ;  under  an  emperor  who  professed 
and  practised  the  maxim  of  Scipio,  that  he  had  rather  save  the  life 
of  a  single  citizen  than  cause  the  death  of  a  thousand  enemies  (3) ; 
who  considered  the  subjects  of  the  empire  as  one  family,  of  which 
himself  was  the  parent  (4),  even  religious  zeal  would  be  rebuked 
and  overawed  ^  and  the  provincial  governments,  which  loo  often 

same;  that  all  adored  one  Deity,  all  one  Logos  (2)  Jul.   Capit.    Anton.  Pius,   Aug.  St-ript.  p. 

or  Demiurge,   under  different   names;    all   ein-  138. 

ployed  the  same  arts  to  impose  upon  the  vulgar,  .        ., 

and  all  were  equally  despicable  to  the  re.il  phi-  ^  '           '  "' 

losopher.    Dr.    Burton,   in   his   History    of  the  (4)  The  reign  <if  Antoninus  the  First  is  almost 

Church,  suggested,   with   much  ingenuitj',  that  a   blank  in  history.   The    book  of  Dion   Cassius 

the  Samaritans  may  have  been   the  Gnostic  fol-  which   contained   his    reign   was   lost,  except  a 

lowers  of  Simon  Magus.  small  part,  when  Xiphilin  wrote.  Xiphilin  asserts 

fii    Animula.  vagula,  blandula,  ihal  Antoninus  favoured  llie  Christians. 

Hospes,  comesquc  corporis, 

yiiJE  nunr  abibis  in  Inr.i  ' 
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reflected  the  fierce  passions  and  violent  barbarities  of  the  throne, 
would  now,  in  turn,  image  back  the  calm  and  placid  serenity  of  the 
imperial  tribunal.  Edicts  are  said  to  have  been  issued  to  some  of  the 
Grecian  cities — Larissa,  Thessalonica,  and  Athens — and  to  the 
Greeks  in  general,  to  refrain  from  any  unprecedented  severities 
against  the  Christians.  Another  rescript  (1),  addressed  to  the  cities 
of  Asia  Minor,  speaks  language  loo  distinctly  Christian  even  for  the 
anticipated  Christianity  of  disposition  evinced  by  Antoninus.  It  calls 
upon  the  Pagans  to  avert  the  anger  of  Heaven,  which  was  displayed 
in  earthquakes  and  other  public  calamities,  by  imitating  the  piety, 
rather  than  denouncing  the  atheism,  of  the  Christians.  The  pleasing 
vision  must,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  abandoned,  which  v»'ould  represent 
the  best  of  the  Pagan  Emperors  bearing  his  public  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  calumniated  Christians  •,  the  man  who,  from  whatever 
cause,  deservedly  bore  tlie  name  of  the  Pious  among  the  adherents- 
of  his  own  religion,  the  most  wisely  tolerant  to  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

CHRISTIANITY    AND   MARCUS  AURELIUS   THE   PHILOSOPHER. 

The  virtue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  philosopher,  was  of  a  more 
lofty  and  vigorous  character  than  that  of  his  gentle  predecessor. 
The  second  Antonine  might  seem  the  last  effort  of  Paganism,  or 
rather  of  Gentile  philosophy,  to  raise  a  worthy  opponent  to  the 
triumphant  career  of  Christianity.  A  blameless  disciple  in  the  sever- 
est school  of  philosophic  morality,  the  austerity  of  Marcus  rivalled 
that  of  the  Christians  in  its  contempt  of  the  follies  and  diversions  of 
life-,  yet  his  native  kindliness  of  disposition  was  not  hardened  and 
embittered  by  the  severity  or  the  pride  of  his  philosophy  (2). 
With  Aurelius,  nevertheless,  Christianity  found  not  only  a  fair  and 
high-minded  competitor  for  the  command  of  the  human  mind  5  not 
only  a  rival  in  the  exaltation  of  the  soul  of  man  to  higher  views  and 
nf^ore  dignified  motives,  but  a  violent  and  intolerant  persecutor. 
During  his  reign,  the  marlyrologies  become  more  authentic  and 
credible-,  the  general  voice  of  Christian  history  arraigns  the  phi- 
losopher, not  indeed  as  the  author  of  a  general  and  systematic 
plan  for  the  extirpation  of  Christianity,  but  as  withdrawing  even 

(i)  The  rescript  of  Antonine,  in  Eusebius,  to  they  were  obnoxious  to  the  law,  and  might  en- 

wliich  Xipbilin  alludes  (Euseb.  iv.  13),  in  favour  deavour  to  gain  the  law  on  their  side,  though   it 

of  the  Christians,   is   now   generally  given  up  as  may  not   have  been  carried  into  execution.    The 

spurious.  The  older  writers  disputed  to  which  of  general  voice  of  Christian  antiquity  is  favourable 

the     Antonincs   it   belonged.     I.ardner    argues,  to  the  first  Antoninus, 

from   the   Apologies   of  Justin   Marlyr,  that  the  (2)  Verccundus    sine    ignavia,   sine    tristili* 

(.hribtians   were    persecuted    "even   to   death,"  gravis.  Jul.  Capit    Aug.  HisI,  p.  160 
during  this  reign.  The  inference  is  inconclusive: 


reo 
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Uie  atDbiguous  proleclioii  o!"  the  former  Emperors,  and  giving  free 
scope  lo  Ihe  exciled  passions,  the  wounded  pride,  and  the  jealous 
interests  of  its  enemies;  neither  discountenancing  the  stern  deter- 
mination of  Ihe  haughty  governor  to  break  the  contumacious  spirit 
of  resistance  to  his  authority,  nor  the  outburst  of  popular  fury, 
which  sought  to  appease  the  offended  gods  by  the  sacrifice  of  these 
despisers  of  their  Deilies. 

Three  important  causes  concurred  in  bringing  about  this  dan-    th 
gerous  crisis  in  the  destiny  of  Christianity  at  this  particular  period  :  ["hrwi- 
■ — •!.  The  change  in  the  relative  position  of  Christianity  with  the  "'y  "*:"• 
religion  of  the  empire;  2.  the  circumstances  of  the  times;  3.  the  and  iii* 
character  of  the  Emperor.  1 ,  Sixty  years  of  almost  uninterrupted  fue,Tio 
peace^  since  the  beginning  of  Ihe  second  century,  had  opened  a  ^l^'^lf' 
wide  field  for  the  free  development  of  Christianity.    It  had  spread  i  Altered 
into  every  quarter  of  Ihe  Roman  dominions.    The  western  pro-  orcbHsti- 
vinces,  Gaul  and  Africii,  rivalled  the  East  in  the  number,  if  not  in  regani  "to 
ihe  opulence,  of  their  Christian  congregations  :  in  almost  every  city  I'^sanism. 
had  gradually  arisen  a  separate  community,  seceding  from  the  or- 
dinary habils  and  usages  of  life,  at  least  from  the  public  religious 
ceremonial;  governed  by  its  own  laws;  acting  upon  a  common 
principle;  and  bound  together  in  a  kind  of  latent  federal  union 
throughout  the  empire.  A  close  and  intimate  correspondence  con- 
nected this  new  moral  republic  ;  an  impulse,  an  opinion,  a  feeling, 
which  originated  in  Egypt  or  Syria,  was  propagated  with  electric 
rapidity  to  the  remotest  frontier  of  the  West.  Irenaeus,  the  Bishop 
of  Lyons,  in  Gaul,  whose  purer  Greek  had  been  in  danger  of  cor- 
ruption from  his  intercourse  with  the  barbarous  Celtic  tribes,  enters 
into  a  controversy  with  the  speculative  teachers  of  Antioch,  Edessa, 
or  Alexandria,  while  TertuUian  in  his  rude  African  Latin  denounces 
or  advocates  opinions  which  sprung  up  in  Pontus  or  in  Phrygia. 
A  new  kind  of  literature  had  arisen,  propagated  with  the  utmost 
zeal  of  proselytism,  among  a  numerous  class  of  readers,  who  be- 
gan to  close  their  ears  against  the  profanes  fables,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory philosophical  systems,  of  Paganism.  While  the  Emperor  him- 
self condescended,  in  Greek  of  no  despicable  purity  and  elegance 
for  the  age,  to  explain  the  lofty  tenets  of  the  Porch,  and  lo  com- 
mend its  noble  morality  to  his  subjects,  the  minds  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  world  were  preoccupied  by  writers  who,  in  language  often 
impregnated  with  foreign  and  Syrian  barbarisms,  enforced  still 
higher  morals,  resting  upon  religious  tenets  altogether  new  and 
incomprehensible,  excepting  to  the  initiate.   Their  sacred  books 
were  of  still  higher  authority ;  commanded  the  homage,  and  re- 
quired the  diligent  and  respectful  study,  of  all  the  disciples  of  Ihe 
new  faith.  Nor  was  this  empire  within  the  empire,  this  universally 
disseminated  sect, — wliich  had  its  own  religious  riles,  il.s  own  laws, 
lo  which  it  appealed  rather  than  to  the  statutes  of  the  empire;  its 
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o,vn  judges  (for  Ihe  Chrislians,  wherever  they  were  able,  submilled 
their  disputes  to  their  bishop  and  his  associate  presbyters)  its  own 
financial  regulations,  whether  for  the  maintenance  of  public  worship, 
or  for  charitable  purposes  ^  its  own  religious  superiors,  who  exercised 
a  very  different  control  from  that  of  the  pontiffs  or  sacerdotal  col- 
leges of  Paganism  5  its  own  usages  and  conduct  5  in  some  respects 
its  own  language  5 — confined  (0  one  class,  or  to  one  description  of 
Roman  subjects.  Christians  were  to  be  found  in  the  court,  in  the 
camp,  in  the  commercial  market  5  they  discharged  all  the  duties, 
and  did  not  decline  any  of  the  offices,  of  society.  They  did  not  alto- 
gether shun  the  forum,  or  abandon  all  interest  in  the  civil  admi- 
nistration ;  they  had  their  mercantile  transactions,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  that  class.  One  of  their  apologists  indignantly  repels  the 
charge  of  their  being  useless  to  society  :  "  We  are  no  Indian  Brah- 
mins, or  devotees,  living  naked  in  the  woods,  self-banished  from 
civilised  life  (1)."  Among  their  most  remarkable  distinctions,  no 
doubt,  was  their  admission  of  slaves  to  an  equality  in  religious  pri- 
vileges. Yet  there  was  no  attempt  to  disorganise  or  correct  the  exist- 
ing relations  of  society.  Though  the  treatment  of  slaves  in  Christian 
families  could  not  but  be  softened  and  humanised,  as  well  by  the 
evangelic  temper,  as  by  this  acknowledged  equality  in  the  hopes  of 
another  life,  yet  Christianity  left  the  emancipation  of  mankind  from 
these  deeply-rooted  distinctions  between  the  free  and  servile  races, 
to  limes  which  might  be  ripe  for  so  great  and  important  a  change. 
This  secession  of  one  part  of  society  from  its  accustomed  reli- 
gious intercourse  with  the  rest,  independent  of  the  numbers  whose 
feelings  and  interests  were  implicated  in  the  support  of  the  national 
religion  in  all  its  pomp  and  authority,  would  necessarily  produce 
estrangement,  jealousy,  animosity. 
connec.  As  Christianity  became  more  powerful,  a  vague  apprehension 
cj,°r"sri-  began  to  spread  abroad  among  the  Roman  people  that  the  fall  of 
the'^aii'o'f  ^^^'^^  ^^^  religion  might,  to  a  certain  degree,  involve  that  of  their 
theRoman  civil  domlniou  ^  and  this  apprehension,  it  cannot  be  denied,  was 
empire,  jjjgfjpgjj^  deepcHed,  and  confirmed,  by  the  tone  of  some  of  the 
Christian  writings,  no  doubt,  by  the  language  of  some  Christian 
teachers.  Idolatry  was  not  merely  an  individual,  but  a  national,  sin, 
which  would  be  visited  by  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  retribution. 
The  anxiety  of  one  at  least,  and  that  certainly  not  the  most  discreet 
of  the  Christian  apologists,  to  disclaim  all  hostility  towards  the  tem- 
poral dignity  of  the  empire,  implies  that  the  Christians  were  ob- 

(1)  Iiifructuosi  in  negoliis  dicimur.  Quo  pacto  mur.  Itaquc  non  sine  foro,  non  sine  macello,  non 

homines  vobiscumdegentes,  ejusdem  victus,  ha-  sine  bahieis,  tabcrnis,  officinis,  stabulis,  nundi- 

bitus,  instinctus,  ejusdem  ad  vilani  necessitatis?  nis  vestris,  ca?terisque  commerciis,   cohabiturans 

Neque  enim  Brachmana?,  aut  Indorum  gyuinoso-  in   hoc   seculo  :   navigamus  et  nos  vobiscum  el 

,  phista;  suraus,  sylvicola;  et  exules  vitae.  Meinini-  mittamiw,  et  ruslicamur,  et  mercamur;   proinde 

mus  graliam  nos  debere  Deo  domino  creatori,  miscemus   artes,   opera  nostra  publicamus  usui 

nullum  fructum  operum  ejus  repudiamur,  plane  vestro.  Tcrtull.  Apologet.  c.  42. 
teniperamus,  ne  ultra  inodum  aut  perperaui  uta- 
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noxious  to  this  charge.  The  Christians  are  calumniated,  writes  Ter- 
tuUian  to  Scapula  (1),  at  a  somewhat  later  period  (under  Severus), 
as  guilty  of  treasonable  disloyalty  to  the  Emperor.  As  the  occasion 
required,  he  exculpates  them  from  any  leaning  to  Niger,  Albinus, 
or  Cassius,  the  competitors  of  Severus,  and  then  proceeds  to  make 
this  solemn  protestation  of  loyalty.  "The  Christian  is  the  enemy  of 
no  man,  assuredly  not  of  the  Emperor.  The  sovereign  he  knows  to 
be  ordained  by  God  :  of  necessity,  therefore,  he  loves,  reveres,  and 
honours  him,  and  prays  for  his  safely,  with  that  of  the  whole  Ro- 
man empire,  that  it  may  endure — and  endure  it  will — as  long  as 
the  world  itself  (2)."   But  other  Christian  documents,  or  at  least  t.-,,.  ,.f 
documents  eagerly  disseminated  by  the  Christians,  speak  a  very  dif-  chi'stiau 
ferent  language  (3).  By  many  modern  interpreters,  the  Apocalypse  ZTCml. 
itself  is  supposed  to  refer  not  to  the  fall  of  a  predicted  spiritual  'o'yfti'is 


rehe 


Rome,  but  of  the  dominant  Pagan  Rome,  the  visible  Babylon  of  siou. 
idolatry,  and  pride,  and  cruelty.  According  to  this  view,  it  is  a 
grand  dramatic  vaticination  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
Heathenism,  in  its  secular  as  well  as  its  spiritual  power.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  in  later  writings,  the  threatening  and  maledictory  tone  of 
the  Apocalypse  is  manifestly  borrowed,  and  directed  against  the 
total  abolition  of  Paganism,  in  its  civil  as  well  as  religious  supre- 
macy. Many  of  these  forged  prophetic  writings  belong  to  the  reign 
of  the  Antonines,  and  could  not  emanate  from  any  quarter  but  that 
of  the  more  injudicious  and  fanatical  Christians.  The  second  (Apo 
cryphal)  book  of  Esdras  is  of  this  character,  the  work  of  a  Judaising 
Christian  (4)-,  it  refers  distinctly  to  the  reign  of  the  twelve  Ca3sars(5), 
and  obscurely  intimates,  in  many  parts,  the  approaching  dissolu- 
tion of  the  existing  order  of  things.  The  doctrine  of  the  Millen- 
nium, which  was  as  yet  far  from  exploded,  or  fallen  into  disregard, 
mingled  with  all  these  prophetic  anticipations  of  future  change  in 
the  destinies  of  mankind  (6).  The  visible  throne  of  Christ  according 
to  these  writings,  was  to  be  erected  on  the  ruins  of  all  earthly  em- 
pires :  the  nature  of  his  kindom  would,  of  course,  be  uninteUigible 
to  the  Heathen  5  and  all  that  he  would  comprehend  would  be  a 
vague  notion  that  the  empire  of  the  world  was  to  be  transferred 
from  Rome,  and  that  this  extinction  of  the  majesty  of  the  empire 
was,  in  some  incomprehensible  manner,  connected  with  the  triumph 
of  the  new  faith.   His  terror,  his  indignation,  and  his  contempt, 

(1)  Sed  ct  circa  inajcstatetn  imperii  infama-  much  learning,  candour,  and  Christian  temper, 
mur,  tamen  nunquani  Albiniaiii,  nee  Nigrianl,  as  to  excite  great  regret  that  it  was  left  incom- 
vfl  Cassiani,  inveiiiri  potucrual  Christiani.  plete  at  its  author's  death. 

Chrisliauus  nuUius  est  hcstis,  uedum  impera-  (4)  The  general  uliuracter  of  the  work,  the 
loris;  quera  sciens  a  Deo  suo  constitui,  netesse  nationality  of  the  perpetual  allusions  to  the  fals- 
est ut  et  ipsum  diligat,  et  revereatur,  et  honoret,  tory  and  fortunes  of  the  race  of  Israel,  betray 
et  salvum  velit,  cum  loto  Romano  imperio,  the  Jew;  the  passages  ch.  ii.  42.  48.;  v.  5.;  vii. 
quousqaesajculumstabit:  tamdiaenim  stabit.  Ad  26.  29.,  are  avowed  Christianity. 
Scapulam,  1.  (5)  C.   xii.    14.  Compare  Basnage,  Hist,   des 

(2)  Quousque  sa^culum  stabit.  Juifs,  1.  vii,  c.  2. 

(3)  1  have  been  much  indebted,  in  this  pas-  (6)  There  are  apparent  allusions  to  the  jMillen- 
sage,  to  the  excellent  work  of  Tscbirner,  "  der  nium  in  the  Sibylline  verses,  particularly  at  the 
Fall  des  Heidenthums,"   a  work  written  with  so  close  of  the  eighth  book. 
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would  lead  to  fierce  and  implacable  animosity.  Even  in  Tertullian's 
Apology,  the  ambiguous  word  "sificulum"  might  mean  no  more 
than  a  brief  and  limited  period,  which  was  yet  to  elapse  before  Ihe 
final  consummation. 

But  the  Sibylline  verses,  which  clearly  belong  to  this  period, 
express,  in  the  most  remarkable  manner,  this  spirit  of  exulting 
menace  at  Ihe  expected  simultaneous  fall  of  Roman  idolatry  and  of 
Roman  empire.  The  origin  of  the  whole  of  the  Sibylline  oracles 
now  extant  is  not  distinctly  apparent,  either  from  the  style,  the 
manner  of  composition,  or  the  subject  of  their  predictions  (1).  It  is 
manifest  thai  they  -were  largely  interpolated  by  the  Christians,  to 
a  late  period,  and  some  of  the  books  can  be  assigned  to  no  other 
lime  but  the  present  (2).  Much,  no  doubt,  was  of  an  older  date. 
It  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  fathers  of  this  time  would  quote 
cotemporary  forgeries  as  ancient  prophecies.  The  Jews  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  had  acquired  some  taste  for  Grecian  poetry,  and  dis- 
played some  talent  for  the  translation  of  their  sacred  books  into  the 
Homeric  language  and  metre  (3),  had,  no  doubt,  set  the  example 
of  versifying  their  own  prophecies,  and  perhaps  of  ascribing  them 
to  the  Sibyls,  whose  names  were  universally  venerated,  as  reveal- 
ing to  mankind  the  secrets  of  futurity.  They  may  have  begun  with 
comparing  their  own  prophets  with  these  ancient  seers,  and  spoken 
of  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  or  Ezekiel  as  their  Sibylline  verses, 
which  may  have  been  another  word  for  prophetic  or  oracular. 

Almost  every  region  of  Heathenism  boasts  its  Sibyl.  Poetic 
predictions,  ascribed  to  these  inspired  women,  were  either  pub- 
lished or  religiously  preserved  in  the  sacred  archives  of  the  cities. 
No  where  were  they  held  in  such  awful  reverence  as  in  Rome. 
The  opening  of  the  Sibylline  books  was  an  event  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  only  at  seasons  of  fearful  disaster  or  peril.  Nothing 
would  be  more  tempting  to  the  sterner  or  more  ardent  Christian, 
than  to  enlist,  as  it  were,  on  'his  side,  these  authorised  Pagan  in- 
terpreters of  futurity  ^  to  extort,  as  it  were,  from  their  own  oracles, 
this  confession  of  their  approaching  dissolution.  Nothing,  on  the 
other  haad,  would  more  strongly  excite  the  mingled  feelings  of 
apprehension  and  animosity  in  the  minds  of  the  Pagans,  than  this 
profanation,  as  it  would  seem,  whether  they  disbelieved  or  credited 

(1)  The  first  book,  lo  page  176.>  may  be  versions  of  the  Jewish  scriptures,  in  the  works 
.lewibli ;  it  then  becomes  Christian,  as  well  as  the  of  the  fathers,  particularly  of  Kusebius,  may  be 
«econd.  But  in  these  books  there  is  little  pro-  traced  lo  this  school.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible 
pliccy  ;  it  is  in  general  the  Mosaic  history,  in  that  llie  I'ollio  of  Virgil  may  owe  many  of  its 
Greek  hexameters.  If  there  are  any  fragments  of  beauties  to  those  Alexandrian  versifiers  of  the 
Heathen  verses,  they  are  in  the  third  book,  Hebrew   prophets,    \irgil,  who  wrought  up  jn- 

(2)  Ad  horuni  imperatorum  (Antonini  Pii  discriminately  into  his  reljned  gold  all  the  ruder 
cum  liberis  suis  M  Aurclio  et  Lucio  Vcro  )  tern-  ore  which  he  found  in  the  older  poets,  may  have 
pora  videntur  Sibyllarum  vaticinia  tantum  ex-  seen  and  admired  sonie  of  these  verses.  lie  may 
tendi ;  id  quod  etiam  e  lih.  v.  viderc  licet.  Note  have  condescended,  as  he  thought,  to  borrow  the 
of  the  editor,  Opsopxus,  p.  633.  images  of  these   religious   books  of  the  barba- 

(3)  Compare  Valckenaer's  learned  treatise  de  riaus,  as  a  modern  might  Ihe  images  of  Ihe 
\ristobulo   Judxo,     The  fragments  of  Kzekiel     Vcdas  or  of  ihe  Koran. 

Tra  ja'dus,  and  many  passages,  which  arc  evident 
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Ihem,  of  Ihe  sacred  treasures  of  prophecy.  It  was  Paganism  made 
lo  ullcr,  in  its  most  hallowed  language,  and  by  its  own  inspired 
prophets,  its  own  condemnation-,  to  announce  its  own  immediate 
downfall,  and  the  triumph  of  its  yet  obscure  enemy  over  both  lis 
religious  and  temporal  dominion. 

The  fifth  and  eighth  books  of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  are  those 
which  most  distinctly  betray  the  sentiments  and  language  of  the 
Christians  of  this  period  (1).  In  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  prophets, 
they  denounce  the  folly  of  worshipping  gods  of  wood  and  stone, 
of  ivory,  of  gold,  and  silver  ^  of  offering  incense  and  sacrifice  to 
dumb  and  deaf  deities.  The  gods  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece, — Her- 
cules, Jove,  and  Mercury, — are  cut  off.  The  whole  sentiment  is  in 
the  contemptuous  and  aggressive  tone  of  the  later,  rather  than  the 
more  temporate  and  defensive  argument  of  the  earlier,  apologists 
for  Christianity.  But  the  Sibyls  are  made,  not  merely  to  denounce 
the  fiill  of  Heathenism,  but  the  ruin  of  Heathen  states  and  the  de 
solation  of  Heathen  cities.  Many  passages  relate  to  Egypt,  and 
seem  to  point  out  Alexandria,  with  Asia  Minor,  the  cities  of  which, 
particularly  Laodicea,  are  frequently  noticed,  as  the  chief  staple 
of  these  poetico-prophetic  forgeries  (2).  The  following  passage 
might  almost  seem  to  have  been  written  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Serapeum  by  Theodosius  (3).  "  Isis,  thrice  hapless  goddess, 
thou  Shalt  remain  alone  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile,  a  solitary 
Maenad  by  the  sands  of  Acheron.  No  longer  shall  thy  memoiy 
endure  upon  the  earth.  And  thou,  Sei;apis,  that  restest  upon  thy 
stones,  much  must  thou  suffer  ^  thou  shall  be  the  mightiest  ruin  in 
thrice  hapless  Egypt;  and  those,  who  worshipped  thee  for  a  god, 
shall  know  thee  to  be  nothing.  And  one  of  the  linen-clothed 
priests  shall  say.  Come,  let  us  build  the  beautiful  temple  of  the  true 

(1)  Lib.  Y.  p.  557. 

(2)  ©iMoii(c  mt'i  Eot/tc  ^XiClTtti,  x.a.1  xo^TtT*i. 

Boi/M) 'HfistJiXeoy?  TS  Aiof  Te  xai 'Ep|M4»sto.  — P,  558. 
Tlie  first  of  these  lines  is  mutilated. 

(3)  'Io"<,  ^ict  Tfi'T aKcLivct,  fM^iii  J"  iTTi  'XivfjiULtn  NeiAo:/, 

KooxsTi  a-ou  fA]/itct.  yi  fjuvii  holta  yitia.]/  ia-airav. 

Keti   O-'J  SspctTTI,  ?il'9oiC  ITftKilfAlVl,    TTOKKa.  /JiOyMtrn;, 

Ksia->i  Tcxtai/.a.  (/.iyitrTOt,  iv  AiyvTrTce  TfiTa^vai'vH. 

PvaxrovTa*  at  to  ^mcTsv,  otrot  ©soy  i^i/juymtrav. 
Kai  T<c  ipn  Tav  iipicev  Xtv^otraio;  aVMf. 

AivTi  Tov  in  vrpoyriyaiv  J'livav  vojuav  a.KXa,^ai(Ai]ly 
Tot/  ;yap(v  «  \i9ivotg  KXi  oa-Tpa,ici'voi(ri  .9-60<cr« 

nO|tt^AC  Xat./  TSXSTaC  TTOtOUfAiVOt    OUK    iVO>t(rU.V, 

2,'TP6v|/aiujv  -^u/a,;,  ©tov  cizdncv  i;^'-'fJ-ioOv'Ti(. 
Ai/Tov  TOV  '^svsTiTfa,  To'v  aiJ  lov  yiyaoiTa., 
Tov  TrpuTctviv  ^avTojv,  tov  a.A«6sa,  tov  ^u-s-ixia.. 
^"/fTf o?ov  ytvi'rSpx,  ©jov  yAyctv^  sti'sv  sovTot. 

)  ib.  V.  p.  638.  <-ilil.  fiall.  VlIiMelod.  Ifigl 
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God  ^  let  us  change  the  awful  law  of  our  ancestors,  who,  in  their 
ignorance,  made  their  pomps  and  festivals  to  gods  of  stone  and  clay ; 
let  us  turn  our  hearts,  hymning  the  Everlasting  God,  the  Eternal 
Father,  the  Lord  of  all,  the  True,  the  King,  the  Creator  and  Pre- 
server of  our  souls,  the  Great,  the  Eternal  God." 

A  bolder  prophet,  without  doubt  writing  precisely  at  this  peri- 
lous crisis,  dares,  in  the  name  of  Sibyl,  to  connect  together  the 
approaching  fall  of  Rome  and  the  gods  of  Rome.  "  O,  haughty 
Rome,  the  just  chastisement  of  Heaven  shall  come  down  upon  thee 
from  on  high;  thou  shalt  stoop  thy  neck,  and  be  levelled  with  the 
earth ;  and  fire  shall  consume  thee,  razed  to  thy  very  foundations ; 
and  thy  wealth  shall  perish  5  wolves  and  foxes  shall  dwell  among 
thy  ruins,  and  thou  shalt  be  desolate  as  if  thou  hadst  never  been. 
Where  then  will  be  thy  Palladium?  Which  of  thy  gods  of  gold,  or 
of  stone,  or  of  brass,  shall  save  thee?  Where  then  the  decrees  of 
thy  senate?  Where  the  race  of  Rhea,  of  Saturn,  or  of  Jove  5  all  the 
lifeless  deities  thou  hast  worshipped,  or  the  shades  of  the  deified 
dead?  When  the  thrice  five  gorgeous  Caesars  (the  twelve  Caesars 
usually  so  called,  with  Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian),  who  have  en- 
slaved the  world  from  east  to  west,  shall  be,  one  will  arise  silver- 
helmed,  with  a  name  like  the  neighbouring  sea  (Hadrian  and  the 
Hadriatic  Sea)  (1)."  The  poet  describes  the  busy  and  lavish  cha- 
racter of  Hadrian,  his  curiosity  in  prying  into  all  religious  mys- 
teries, and  his  deification  of  Anlinous  (2). 

"  After  him  shall  reign  three,  whose  times  shall  be  the 
last{S).  *  *  *  Then  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  whither 

(1)  "H^si  o-oi  ttot  avfflSev  iVm,  J4oti/_;^;6V6 'P£*^», 

OupAviag  -TTKytyit,  kslI  ka/a-^h;  ttv^ivx  -TrpceTXy 

KiKKifz-ivyiv  iS'a.pio-a-tv  Ion,  neti  TrxnuTOs  oXs/Tsti, 
K*/  a-oi  Q-ifjiiQxa.  M/'xo(j  KO-i  dxaViKH  o (x »  ir o y  cri . 
Ka.'  tot'  gVvi  3-av6f))//oc  oAmc,  cdc  ,«))  ytyovijia.. 
now  TOTS  na-AAsttTiov  ;  wo7oc  a-i  S-to'c  S'icco-odth, 

Xfiva-au;,  «  a/9ivoc,  »  X"-^"-^^^  i  "   tots  ttou  crat 

l^Oyf/.a,TCL   (Ttc^XAHTOt/  j    TTOU,   PSfHC,    »i    KfOVOlO, 

Aai'iWOVotc  ci-^uX,'"^ii  vix-pcov  tiS'teKa.  xa^ovTtev  ; 

Axa'  o't6  o"oi  /?a.a-t7\i7g  ^^tj'a.voi  TfK  ttsvt?  yivoyreti, 
Kotr^ov  cTot/XaxravTSc  at"  avtoMmc  f^'XP'  S'ua-fA.wv, 
"Ea-acr  oLvA^  TOAiox^otvoj,  iX'"^  Tfihcti  au^oixa.  TrovTOf. 

Lib.  viii.  p.  679- 
The  ruin  of  Rome,  and  the  restoration  of  Eu-  There  is  another  allusion  to  Hadrian,  lib.   v. 

rope  to  the  East,  are  likewise  alluded  to  in  the     p.  552.,  much   more  laudatory.     E(7Ta.i     KCLt 
followinp  passages.    Lib.   iii.  p.  404—408.;   v.     Tj-jtvipiiTTOc  a,vil«». 
573—576.;  viii.  694.  712.  718. 

(2)  KoiT^ov  iTfUTrTivm^  [jn(i.(m  TToi'i,  S'mfa.  'TTopil^uv 

Kai  /uetymSy  eiS'u'raiv  fji.va-Tni>ict  ttomth.  (/.i^i^a, 

TlitiSk  Seov  (Tsixvt/o'st)  a.'TteL^ta.  (7 iQ, ait  1x0.1:0.  Kua-ti. — P.  688. 

(3)  Tov  /JUti  Tpeic  aLf^ouvi,  Tra.vua^Ta.rrjv  i y.o.(  tX^'i'T^*^  — 

One  of  these  three  is  lo  be  an  old  man,  to  heap  up  vast  treasures,  in  order  to  surrendPt 
them  to  the  eastern  destroyer,  Nero  — 
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he  fled,  shall  Ihe  matricide  (Nero)  return  (1).  And  now,  O  king  of 
Rome  Shalt  thou  mourn,  disrobed  of  the  purple  laliclave  of  thy 
rulers,  and  clad  in  sacklolh.  The  glory  of  Ihy  eagle-bearing 
legions  shall  perish.  Where  shall  be  thy  might?  what  land,  which 
thou  hast  enslaved  by  thy  vain  laurels,  shall  be  thine  ally?  For 
there  shall  be  confusion  on  all  mortals  over  (he  whole  earth,  when 
the  Almighty  Ruler  comes,  and  seated  upon  his  throne,  judges  the 
souls  of  the  quick  and  of  the  dead,  and  of  the  whole  world.  There 
shall  be  waiHng  and  scattering  abroad,  and  ruin,  when  the  fall  of 
the  cities  shall  come,  and  the  abyss  of  earth  shall  open." 

In  another  passage,  the  desolation  of  Italy,  the  return  of  Nero, 
the  general  massacre  of  kings,  are  pourtrayed  in  fearful  terms. 
The  licentiousness  of  Rome  is  detailed  in  the  blackest  colours. 
"  Sit  silent  in  thy  sorrow,  0  guilty  and  luxurious  city  ^  the  vestal 
virgins  shall  no  longer  watch  the  sacred  fire  •,  thy  house  is  deso- 
late (2)."  Christianity  is  then  represented  under  the  image  of  a 
pure  and  heaven-descending  temple,  embracing  the  whole  human 
race. 

Whether  these  prophecies  merely  embodied,  for  the  private 
edification,  the  sentiments  of  the  Christians,  they  are  manifest 
indications  of  these  sentiments;  and  they  would  scarcely  be  con- 
cealed with  so  much  prudence  and  discretion,  as  not  to  transpire 
among  adversaries,  who  now  began  to  watch  them  with  jealous 
vigilance  :  if  they  were  boldly  published,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 

'Ex.  Trt^ttTcev  yetin;  o  ipuyctg  /UMTfoKTOVOc  sx6(»v. 
Kiti  TOTe  TTivBiliriig,  ■^^•a.TU  Trofpufov  n-j-sz/ovMav 

Kst/  ydf  otsTci^opcov  >\iyimva>v  S't^a.  Tna-HTaLt. 
riot/  TOTS  o-Qi  TO  Kf  «.T05  ;  TTotx  y'A  avy.fj.a.^ai  iaTcti, 
AouKctQiicrx  TictiQ  jWa.T«tio^fOO-i/VJ)0"iv  a,^ici-fA.aii  ^ 
ricto-iic  yo-p  yttim  •&vMTa)V  tots  o-u'j/ji^^t/tTic  I^txi, 
Ai/To'c  Tra.v'vtiKfa.'TCfOf  oretv  «x6ft)»  fiYiiJ.ci.ai  jc^j/vm 
ZmvTcev  x.eil  viH-ucev  ■^v^a.i,  Kcti  K.o(^fAOv  aTroLvrct. 
•         «*««*♦* 

'Eh.  TOTi  s-oi  /ipvyfAO^,  nni  (rxo/i7ri(ryuoc,  neti  a.kaia-i(, 
nTffitnj  OTAv  £X6«  TTOXtaVj  x*i  ^Aa-fAXTa,  yctiuQ. 

Lib.  viii.  688. 

(l)  The  strange  notion  of  the  flight  of  Nero  uonnulli   ipsum  resurrec'urum  cl  futuruin  Anti- 

beyond  the  Euphrates,   from  whence  he  was  to  christuin  suspicantur.  Alii  vero  nee  eum  nccisum 

return  as  Antichrist,  is  almost  the  burthen  of  the  putant,  sed  subtractum  potiiis,  ut  putarelur  oc- 

Sibylline  verses.    Compare  lib.  iv.  p.  520— .525.;  cisus  ;  et  viTura  occultari  in  vigore  ipsius  atatis, 

V.  573.,  where   there  is  an  allusion  to  his  thea-  in  qua  fuit  cum  crederctur  extinctus,  donee  suo 

trical  tastes,  619— 714.  The  best  commentary  is  tempore   reveletur,  et  restituatur   in    regnura." 

that  of  St.  Augustin  on  the  Thessalonians.  "  Et  According  to  the  Sibyls,  Nero   was  to  make  an 

tunc  revelabitur  ille  iniquus.    Ego  prorsus  quid  alliance  with  the  kings  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 

dixerit   me  fateor  ignorare.    Suspiciones  taraen  sians;  return  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  army ;  ac- 

hominum,  quas  vel  audire  vellegere  de  hac   re  complish  his  favourite  scheme  of  digging  through 

potui,  non  tacebo.  Quidam  putant  hoc  de  imperio  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  then  conquer  Rome. 

dictum   fuisse    Romano;    et    propterea    PauJum  For  the  manner   in  which   Neander   traces   the 

Apostolum   non  id  aperte  scribere  voluisse,   ne  germ    of  this    notion    in    the    Apocalypse,    sec 

calumniam   videlicet    incurreret   quod   Romano  Pflanzung,   der  Chr.    Kirche,   ii.   327.    Nero   is 

imperio  male  optaverit,  cum  speraretur  a;ter-  Antichrist  in  the  political  verses  of  Commodia- 

nura  :  ut  hoc  quod  dixit,  'Jam  enim  mysterium  nus.  xli. 
iniqultatis  operatur,'  Neronem  voluerit  intelligi,  (2)  Lib.  v,  p.  621. 

rnjns  jam  facta  velut  Antichrist!  videbantur;  unde 
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verling  Ihe  Heathen,  lliey  would  be  slill  more  obnoxious  lo  Iho 
general  indignation  and  haired.  However  the  more  moderate  and 
rational,  probably  the  greater  number,  of  the  Christians  might 
deprecate  these  dangerous  and  injudicious  efTusions  of  zeal,  the 
consequences  would  involve  all  alike  in  the  indiscriminating  ani- 
mosity which  they  would  provoke  j  and,  whether  or  not  these  pre- 
dictions were  contained  in  the  Sibylline  poems,  quoted  by  all  the 
early  writers,  by  Justin  Martyr,  by  Clement,  and  by  Origen,  the 
attempt  to  array  the  authority  of  the  Sibyls  against  (hat  religion 
and  lliat  empire,  of  which  they  were  before  considered  almost  the 
tutelary  guardians,  would  goad  the  rankling  aversion  to  violent 
resentment. 

The  general  superiority  assumed  in  any  way  by  Christianity,  di- 
rectly it  came  into  collision  with  the  opposite  party,  would  of  itself 
be  fatal  to  the  peace  which  it  had  acquired  in  its  earlier  obscurity. 
Of  all  pretensions,  man  is  most  jealous  of  Ihe  claim  to  moral  supe- 
cbauge  ia  riority.   II.  The  darkening  aspect  of  the  times  wrought  up  this 

Ihe   cir-  ....  1  r 

cumstan-  growmg  alieuation  and  hatred  lo  open  and  furious  hostility.  In 
*"umJ. "  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  we  approach  the  verge  of  that  narrow 
oasis  of  peace  which  intervenes  between  the  final  conquests  of 
Home  and  the  recoil  of  repressed  and  threatening  barbarism  upon 
the  civilisation  of  the  world.  The  public  mind  began  to  be  agita- 
ted with  gloomy  rumours  from  the  frontier,  while  calamities, 
though  local,  yet  spread  over  wide  districts,  shook  the  whole  Ro- 
man people  with  apprehension.  Foreign  and  civil  wars,  inunda- 
tions, earthquakes,  pestilences,  which  we  shall  presently  assign  lo 
their  proper  dates,  awoke  the  affrighted  empire  from  its  slumber 
of  tranquillity  and  peace  (1). 

The  emperor  Marcus  reposed  not,  like  his  predecessor,,  in  his  La- 
nuvian  villa,  amid  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture,  or  with  the 
great  jurisconsults  of  the  lime,  meditating  on  a  general  system  of 
legislation.  The  days  of  the  second  Numa  were  gone  by,  and  the 
philosopher  must  leave  his  speculative  school  and  his  Stoic  friends 
lo  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  legions.  New  levies  invade  the 
repose  of  peaceful  families:  even  the  public  amusements  are  en- 
croached upon,  the  gladiators  are  enrolled  to  serve  in  the  army  (2). 
Trnoi  oi  u  was  at  this  unexpected  crisis  of  calamity  and  terror,  that  supersti- 
"«oriT"  lion,  which  had  slept  in  careless  and  Epicurean  forgetfulness  of  its 
gods,  suddenly  awoke,  and  when  it  fled  for  succour  to  the  altar  of 
the  tutelar  deity,  found  the  temple  deserted  and  the  shrine  neglected. 
One  portion  of  society  stood  aloof  in  sullen  disregard  or  avowed 
contempt  of  rites  so  imperiously  demanded  by  Ihe  avenging  gods. 
If,  in  the  time  of  public  distress,  true  religion  inspires  serene  re- 

(j)  Tillemoiil,  Hist,  des  Emp.  ii.  593.  voliiplatibus  vcUclcogcrc  ail  iiliilosophiam,  Jul. 

(2)  Fuit  cnim  populo  hie  .scrino,  cuin  suslit-     Cap.  p.  204. 
/«,'(•/  adbetlum  ^tndialoics  tjuod  populum  sublalis 
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signalion  lo  Ihe  Divine  will,  and  receives  llie  awful  admonition  la 
more  strenuous  and  rigid  virtue ;  superstition  shudders  at  the  ma- 
nifest anger  of  Ihe  gods,  yet  looks  not  within  lo  correct  the  offen- 
sive guilt,  but  abroad,  to  discover  some  gift  or  sacrifice  which  may 
appease  the  Divine  wrath,  and  bribe  back  the  alienated  favour  of 
Heaven.  Rarely  does  it  discover  any  offering  surticienlly  costly, 
except  human  life.  The  Christians  were  the  public  and  avowed 
enemies  of  the  gods ;  they  were  the  self-designated  victims,  whose 
ungrateful  atheism  had  provoked,  whose  blood  might  avert,  their 
manifest  indignation.    The  public  religious  ceremonies,  the  sacri- 
fices, the  games,  the  theatres,  afforded  constant  opportunities  of 
inflaming  and  giving  vent  to  the  paroxyms  of  popular  fury,  with 
which  it  disburdened  itself  of  its  awful  apprehensions.   The  cry  of 
"The  Christians  to  the  lions!"  was  now  no  longer  the  wanton  cla- 
mour of  individual  or  party  mahce ;  it  was  not  murmured  by  the 
interested,  and  eagerly  re-echoed  by  the  blood-thirsty,  who  rejoi- 
ced in  the  exhibition  of  unusual  victims  •,  it  was  the  deep  and  gene- 
ral voice  of  fanatic  terror,  solemnly  demanding  the  propitiation  of 
Ihe  wrathful  gods,  by  the  sacrifice  of  these  impious  apostates  from 
their  worship  (1).   The  Christians  were  the  authors  of  all  the  cala- 
mities which  were  brooding  over  the  world,  and  in  vain  their  ear- 
nest apologists  appealed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  empire,  since  Ihe 
appearance  of  Christ,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  showed  that  the 
great  enemies  of  Christianity,  the  emperors  Nero  and  Domilian, 
were  likewise  the  scourges  of  mankind  (2). 

III.  Was  then  the  philosopher  superior  lo  the  vulgar  supersti- 
tion? In  what  manner  did  his  personal  character  affect  Ihe  condi-  charactei- 
lion  of  the  Christians?  Did  he  authorise,  by  any  new  edict,  a "  jle'ror"*^ 
general  and  systematic  persecution,  or  did  he  only  give  free  scope 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  awe-struck  people,  and  countenance  the 
timid  or  fanatic  concessions  of  the  provincial  governors  lo  the 
riotous  demand  of  the  populace  for  Christian  blood?  Did  he  ac- 
tually repeal  or  suspend,  or  only  neglect  to  enforce,  the  milder 
edicts  of  his  predecessors,  which  secured  to  Ihe  Christians  a  fair 
and  public  trial  before  the  legal  tribunal  (3)?  The  acts  ascribed  to 
Marcus  Aurelius,  in  the  meager  and  unsatisfactory  annals  of  his 
reign,  are  at  issue  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  grave  and 
lofty  Meditations.    He  assumes,  in  his  philosophical  lucubrations, 

(1)  The  miracle  of  the  thundering  legion  (see  (3)  There  is  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Aureliaii 

postea),  after  having   suffered   deadly   wounds  in  the  genuine  acts  of  St.  Syniphorian,  in  whicli 

from  former  assailants,  was  finally  transfixed  by  Pagi,   Huinart,   and   Neander   (i.    106.),   would 

the  critical  spear  of  Moyle.  (Works,  vol.  ii.)   Is  read  the  name  of  M.  Aurelius  instead  of  Aure- 

it  improbable  that  it  was  invenled  or  wrought  lianus.  Their  arguments  are,  in  my  opinion,  i,,- 

up,   from  a  casual  occurrence,   into  its  preserA  elusive,   and   the  fact  that    Aurelian    is    named 

form,  as  a  kind  of  counterpoise  to  the  reiterated  among  the  persecuting  Emperors  in  the  treatise 

charge  which  was  advanced  against  the  Chris-  ascribed  to  Lactantius  (de  Mnrt.  Persecutor.),  in 

tians,  of  having  caused,  bv  their  impiety,  all  the  which  his  edicts  (scripta)  against  the  Christians 

calamities   inflicted    by   ihe  barbarians  on  the  are  distinctly  named,  outweighs  their  conjectural 

fuipire?  objeclions. 

(2)  Melito  apud  Roulb,  ReHf|.  Sacr.   1.    Ill- 
Compare  Tertuilian,  Apolo^ct.  v. 


3.    The 
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which  he  dictated  during  his  campaigns  upon  the  Danube,  the  tone 
of  profound  religious  sentiment,  but  proudly  disclaims  the  in- 
fluence of  superstition  upon  his  mind.  Yet  in  Rome,  he  either 
shared  or  condescended  to  appear  to  share,  all  the  terrors  of  the 
people.  The  pestilence,  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  the 
East  by  the  soldiers,  on  their  return  from  the  Parthian  campaign, 
had  not  yet  ceased  its  ravages,  when  the  public  mind  was  thrown 
into  a  slate  of  the  utmost  depression  by  the  news  of  the  Marcoman- 
nic  war.  M.  Aurelius,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  did  not,  in  his 
proper  person,  countenance,  to  the  utmost,  the  demands  of  the 
popular  superstition.  For  all  the  vulgar  arts  of  magic,  divination, 
and  vaticination,  the  Emperor  declares  his  sovereign  contempt; 
yet  on  that  occasion  besides  the  public  religious  ceremonies,  to 
which  we  shall  presently  allude,  he  is  said  himself  to  have  tampered 
with  the  dealers  in  the  secrets  of  futurity;  to  have  lent  a  willing  ear 
to  the  prognostications  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  to  the  calculations 
of  astrology.  If  these  facts  be  true,  and  all  this  was  not  done  in 
seniini.nts  merc  compliaucc  with  the  general  sentiment,  the  serene  compo- 
Vror.  in  surB  of  Marcus  himself  may  at  times  have  darkened  into  terror ; 
*",';;,. ^'^'^'^'-  his  philosophic  apathy  may  not  always  have  been  exempt  from  the 
influence  of  shuddering  devotion.  In  issuing  an  edict  against  the 
Christians,  Marcus  may  have  supposed  that  he  was  consulting  the 
public  good,  by  conciliating  the  alienated  favour  of  the  gods.  But 
the  superiority  of  the  Christians  to  all  the  terrors  of  death  appears 
at  once  to  have  astonished  and  wounded  the  Stoic  pride  of  the  Em- 
peror. Philosophy,  which  was  constantly  dwelling  on  the  solemn 
question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  could  not  comprehend  the 
eager  resolution  with  which  the  Christian  departed  from  life ;  and 
in  the  bitterness  of  jealousy  sought  out  unworthy  motives  for  the 
intrepidity  which  it  could  not  emulate.  "How  great  is  that  soul 
which  is  ready,  if  it  must  depart  from  the  body,  to  be  extinguished, 
to  be  dispersed,  or  still  to  subsist!  and  this  readiness  must  proceed 
from  the  individual  judgment,  not  from  mere  obstinacy,  like  the 
Christians,  but  deliberately,  solemnly,  and  without  tragic  dis- 
play (1)."  The  Emperor  did  not  choose  to  discern  that  it  was  in 
the  one  case  the  doubt,  in  the  other  the  assurance,  of  the  eternal 
destiny  of  the  soul,  which  constituted  the  difference.  Marcus,  no 
doubt,  could  admire,  not  merely  the  dignity  with  which  the  philo- 
sopher might  depart  on  his  uncertain  but  necessary  disembarka- 
iion  from  tlie  voyage  of  life,  and  the  bold  and  fearless  valour  with 

(1)  The  Emperor's  Greek  is  by  no  means  clear  against   the  authority   of  the  persecutors  ;  and 

in  this  remarkable  passage.  ■*■!>«  V  ^TAfitTtt^iV  should    render   the  words  omilled  in    the   text 

is  usually  translated  as  in  the  text  "  mere  obsti-  cecTi    icu.i   «cAXov    'PTHa-ect,  and  without  that 

nacy."    A  recent   writer  renders  it  *'  ostentation  tragic   display    which   is  intended  to    persuade 

•      or  parade."  I  suspect   an  antithesis  with  iJlH-il!  others  to  follow  our  example.    The  Stoic  pride 

XfiVju;,    and  that  it    refers  to   the   manner  in  ^^^    ^^""^  ■'''""•'  '"  **"  'Hpnity  of  an  intrepid 
which  the  Christians  arrayed  themselves  as  a  body  ' 
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which  his  own  legionaries  or  their  barbarous  anlagonisls  could 
confront  death  on  the  field  of  battle  5  but,  at  the  height  of  his  wis- 
dom, he  could  not  comprehend  the  exalted  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  Christian  trusted  in  the  immortality  and  blessedness  of  the  de- 
parted soul  in  the  presence  of  God. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Marcus  Anlonius  issued  an  edict 
by  which  the  Christians  were  again  exposed  to  all  the  denuncia- 
tions of  common  informers,  whose  zeal  was  now  whetted  by  some 
share,  if  not  by  the  whole,  of  the  confiscated  property  of  delin- 
quents. The  most  distinguished  Christians  of  the  East  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  base  passions  of  the  meanest  of  mankind,  by  the  Empe- 
ror, who,  with  every  moral  qualification  to  appreciate  the  new 
religion,  closed  his  ears,  either  in  the  stern  apathy  of  Stoic  philoso- 
phy, or  the  more  engrossing  terrors  of  Heathen  bigotry. 

It  is  remarkable  how  closely  the  more  probable  records  of  Chris- 
tian martyrology  harmonise  with  the  course  of  events,  during  the 
whole  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  and  illustrate  and  justify  our  view  of 
the  causes  and  motives  of  their  persecution  (1). 

It  was  on  the  7th  March,  161,  that  the  elder  Antoninus,  in  the  ^ 
charitable  words  of  a  Christian  apologist,  sunk  in  death  into  the 
sweetest  sleep  (2),  and  M.  Aurelius  assumed  the  reins  of  empire. 
He  immediately  associated  with  himself  the  other  adopted  son  of 
Anlonine,  who  took  the  name  of  L.  Verus.  One  treacherous  year 
of  peace  gave  the  hope  of  undisturbed  repose,  under  the  beneficent 
sway  which  carried  the  maxims  of  a  severe  and  humane  philoso- 
phy into  the  administration  of  public  atfairs.  Mild  to  all  lighter 
delinquencies,  but  always  ready  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  law  ; 
the  Emperor  was  only  inexorable  to  those  more  heinous  offences 
which  endanger  the  happiness  of  society.  While  the  Emperor  him- 
self superintended  the  course  of  justice,  the  senate  resumed  its 
ancient  honours.  The  second  year  of  his  reign,  the  horizon  began 
to  darken.  During  the  reign  of  the  first  Antonine,  earthquakes, 
which  shook  down  some  of  the  Asiatic  cities,  and  fires,  which  ra- 
vaged those  of  the  West,  had  excited  considerable  alarm  ;  but  these 
calamities  assumed  a  more  dire  and  destructive  character  during 
the  reign  of  Aurelius.  Rome  itself  was  first  visited  with  a  terrible 
inundation  (3).  The  Tiber  swept  away  all  the  cattle  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, threw  down  a  great  number  of  buildings^  among  the 
rest,  the  magazines  and  granaries  of  corn,  which  were  chiefly  si- 
tuated on  the  banks  of  the  river.  This  appalling  event  was  followed 

(1)  A  modern  writer,  M.  Ripault  (Hist.  Philo-  parts   coiitre  les    Chretiens.    On   attribue   a   ce 

sophiquc  de  Marc  Aurele),  ascribes  to  this  time  qu'on  appelle  leur  impiele,  le  dechainement  des 

the  memorable  passage  of  TertuUian's  apology  fleaux,  sous   lesquels  g6mis.sent  tous  les  hommes 

— "  Existiment  omnis  publica;   cladis,  omnis  po-  sans  privilege  ni    exemption,  sans  distinction  de 

pularis  incommodi,  Christianos  esse  caMsara.    Si  religion,     ii.  86.  Tillemonl,  Hist.  desEmp.  ii, 

Tiberis  ascendit  in  moenia,  si  NiUis  non  ascendit  609. 

in  arva,  si  caelum  stetit,  si  terra  movit,  si  fames,  (2)  Quadratus  apud  Xiphilin.  Antonin.  3, 

</  lues,   statim  t'hristianos  ad  leones.^'    Tout   ce  (3)  Capitol.  M.  Antonin.  p.  168. 
qui  suit  les  cultes  de  I'emplre,  s'eleve  de  loutes 
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by  a  famine,  which  pressed  heavily  on  the  poorer  population  of 
the  capital.  At  the  same  time,  disturbances  look  place  in  Britain ; 
the  Calli,  a  German  tribe,  ravaged  Belgium  ;  and  the  Parthian  war, 
which  commenced  under  most  disastrous  circumstances,  the  inva- 
sion of  Syria,  and  the  loss  of  three  legions,  demanded  the  presence 
of  his  colleague  in  the  empire.  Though  the  event  was  announced 
to  be  prosperous,  yet  intelligence  of  doubtful  and  hard-won  vic- 
tories seemed  to  intimate  that  the  spell  of  Roman  conquest  was 

A.B.  i6(,.  beginning  to  lose  its  power  (1).    After  four  years,  Verus  returned. 

of  iiie  r.n-  bearing  the  trophies  of  victory ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  seeds  of 
''"'''      a  calamity,  which  outweighed  all  the  barren  honours  which  he  had 
won  on  the  shores  of  the  Euphrates.    His  army  was  infected  with 
a  pestilence,  which  superstition  ascribed  to  theplunder  of  a  temple 
in  Seleucia  or  Babylonia.    The  rapacious  soldiers  had  opened  a 
mystic  coffer,  inscribed  with  magical  signs,  from  which  issued  a 
pestilential  air,  which  laid  waste  the  whole  world.    This  fable  is  a 
vivid  indication  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  (2).    IMore  rational 
observation  traced  the  fatal  malady  from  Ethiopia,  and  Egypt  to 
the  Eastern  army,  which  it  followed  from  province  to  province, 
mouldering  away  its  strength  as  it  proceeded,  even  to  the  remote 
frontiers  of  Gaul  and  the  northern  shores  of  the  Rhine.    Italy  felt 
its  most  dreadful  ravages,  and  in  Rome  itself  the  dead  bodies  were 
transported  out  of  the  city  not  on  the  decent  bier,  but  heaped  up  in 
waggons.  Famine  aggravated  the  miseries,  and,  perhaps,  increased 
the  virulence,  of  the  plague  (3).    Still  the  hopes  of  peace  began  to 
revive  the  drooping  mind  j  and  flattering  medals  were  struck, 
which  promised  the  return  of  golden  days.    On  a  sudden,  the  em- 
pire was  appalled  with  the  intelligence  of  new  wars  in  all  quarters. 
The  Moors  laid  waste  the  fertile  provinces  of  Spain  ;  a  rebellion  of 
shepherds  withheld  the  harvests  of  Egypt  from  the  capital.    Their 
defeat  only  added  to  the  dangerous  glory  of  Avidius  Cassius,  who, 
before  long,  stood  forth  as  a  competitor  for  the  empire.  A  vast  con- 
federacy of  nations,  from  the  frontiers  of  Gaul  to  the  borders  of 
Illyricum,  comprehending  some  of  the  best-known  and  most  for- 
midable of  the  German  tribes,  with  others,  whose  dissonant  races 
were  new  to  the  Roman  ears,  had  arisen  with  a  simultaneous  move- 
ment (4).   The  armies  were  wasted  with  the  Parthian  campaigns, 
and  the  still  more  destructive  plague.    The  Marcomannic  has  been 

(l)  Scd  in  diebus  Parthiei  belli,  persecutiones  wild  fig-tree  in  the  Campus  Mart ius,  and  asserl- 

Christianorum,  quarta  jam  post  Neronem  vice,  ed  that  if,  in  throv\ing  himself  from  tlic  tree,  be 

ill  Asia  et  Gallia  jrraves  praccepto  ejus  exiiterunt,  should  be   turned  into   a  stork,  fire  would    fall 

multique  sanctorum  ranrtyrio  coronati  sunt.  This  from  heaven,  and  the  end  of  the  world^as  at  hand, 

loose  language  of  Orosius  (for  the  perseculioii  in  — ignem   de  c.clo  lapsurum  finemque  mundi  af- 

Tiaul,    if  not  In   Asia,  was  murh    later   than  the  fore  diceret.  As  he  fell,  he  loosed   a  stork  from 

I'arthian  war,)  appears  to  connect  the  calamities  his  bosom.   Aurelius  on  his  confession  of  the  ini- 

of  Rome  with  the  per,seculions.  posture,  released  him.  Cap.  Anton.  IS. 

('2)    This   was    called   the   annus  rolaraitosus.  (3)  JuliusCap.  Ant.Phil.  21 . 

There  is  a  strange  story  in  Capilolinusof  an  im-  (4)  Sec  the  List  in  Capitol.  ]).  200. 
poslor  who    harangued  the    populace,   from  the 
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compared  with  the  second  Punic  war,  though,  at  the  linie,  even  in 
the  paroxysm  of  terror,  the  pride  of  Rome  would  probably  not 
have  ennobled  an  irruption  of  barbarians,  however  formidable,  by 
such  a  comparison.  The  presence  of  both  the  Emperors  was  imme- 
diately demanded.  Marcus,  indeed,  lingered  in  Rome,  probably 
to  enrol  the  army  ^  (for  which  purpose  he  swept  together  recruits 
from  all  quarters,  and  even  robbed  the  arena  of  its  bravest  gladia- 
tors,) certainly  to  perform  the  most  solemn  and  costly  religious 
ceremonies.  Every  rite  was  celebrated  which  could  propitiate  the 
Divine  favour,  or  allay  the  popular  fears.  Priests  were  summoned 
from  all  quarters  ;  foreign  rites  performed  (1);  lustrations  and  fune- 
real banquets  for  seven  days  purified  the  infected  city.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  on  this  occasion  that  the  unusual  number  of  victims  pro- 
voked the  sarcastic  wit,  which  insinuated  that  if  the  Emperor  re- 
turned victorious,  there  would  be  a  dearth  of  oxen  (2).  Precisely  at  ciirisiu.. 
this  time,  the  Christian  marlyrologies  dale  the  commencement  of  douis. 
the  persecution  under  Aurelius.  In  Rome  itself,  Justin,  the  apolo-  ^•"•"'' 
gist  of  Christianity,  either  the  same  or  tlie  following  year,  ratified 
with  his  blood  the  sincerity  of  his  belief  in  the  doctrines  for  which 
he  had  abandoned  the  Gentile  philosophy.  His  death  is  attributed 
to  the  jealousy  of  Crescens,  a  Cynic,  whose  audience  had  been 
drawn  off  by  the  more  attractive  tenets  of  the  Christian  Platonist. 
Justin  was  summoned  before  Rusticus,  one  of  the  philosophic 
teachers  of  Aurelius,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  and  commanded  to 
perform  sacrifice.  On  his  refusal,  and  open  avowal  of  his  Christia- 
nity, he  was  scourged,  and  put  to  death.  It  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that,  during  this  crisis  of  religious  terror,  mandates  should 
have  been  issued  to  the  provinces  to  imitate  the  devotion  of  the 
capital,  and  every  where  to  appease  the  offended  gods  by  sacrifice. 
Such  an  edict,  though  not  designating  them  by  name,  would,  in  its 
effects,  and  perhaps  in  intention,  expose  the  Christians  to  the  malice 
of  their  enemies.  Even  if  the  provincial  governors  were  left  of  their 
own  accord  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Emperor,  their  own  zeal 
or  loyalty  would  induce  them  to  fall  in  with  the  popular  current-, 
and  the  lofty  humanity  which  would  be  superior  at  once  to  super- 
stition, to  interest,  and  to  the  desire  of  popularity,  which  would 
neglect  the  opportunity  of  courting  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  populace,  would  be  a  rare  and  singular  virtue  upon  the  tribu- 
nal of  a  provincial  ruler. 

The  persecution  raged  with  the  greatest  violence  in  Asia  Minor.  Persecu- 
It  was  here  that  the  new  edicts  were  promulgated,  so  far  departing  AsiaMi 

nor. 

(l)  Peregrines  ritus  impleverit.  Such  seeius  the  (2)  This  early  pasquinade  was  couched  i;i  the 

uncontested  reading  in  the  Augustan  history ;  vet  form  of  an  address  from  the  white  oxen  to   the 

the  singular  fact  that  at  such  a  period  the  Euipe-  Emperor.  If  you  conquer,   we  , ire  undone.     Oj 

ror  should  introduce  foreign  rites,  as  well  as  the  ^^jj    ^\   xiVMt    MctfKtf  Ta    KaiVafij,    i» 

unusual  expression,   niav   rai.se  a  suspicion  that       <s.     „.     „.„/^ ;'.,,,   J_    .  '       L 

some  word,  witu  an  opposite  meaninj,  a  the  ge -^  ■          '                                      "■•"•". 

uuine  expression  of  the  author.  Marc.  xxv.  4. 

I.  -22 
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from  the  humane  regulalions  of  the  former  Emperors,  Ihal  the  pru- 
dent apologists  venture  to  doubt  their  emanating  from  the  imperial 
authority  (1).  By  these  rescripts,  Ihc  delators  were  again  let  loose, 
and  were  stimulated  by  tlie  gratification  of  their  rapacity  as  well  as 
of  their  revenge,  out  of  the  forfeited  goods  of  the  Christian  victims 
of  persecution. 
I'.-iycarp.  The  fame  of  the  aged  Polycarp,  whose  death  the  sorrowing 
church  of  Smyrna  related  in  an  epistle  to  the  Christian  community 
at  Philomelium  or  Philadelphia,  which  is  still  extant,  and  bears 
every  mark  of  aulhenlicily  (2),  has  obscured  that  of  the  other  vic- 
tims of  Heathen  malice  or  superstition.  Of  these  victims,  the  names 
of  two  only  have  survived  •,  one  who  manfully  endured,  the  other 
who  timidly  apostatised  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Germanicus  appeared ; 
was  forced  to  descend  into  the  arena;  he  fought  gallantly,  until 
the  merciful  Proconsul  entreated  him  to  consider  his  time  of  life. 
He  then  provoked  the  lardy  beast,  and  in  an  instant  obtained  his 
immortality.  The  impression  on  the  wondering  people  was  thai 
of  indignation  rather  than  pity.  The  cry  was  redoubled,  "Away 
with  the  godless !  let  Polycarp  be  apprehended ! "  The  second, 
Quinlus,  a  Phrygian,  had  boastfully  excited  the  rest  to  throw  them- 
selves in  the  way  of  the  persecution.  He  descended,  in  his  haste, 
into  the  arena  •,  the  first  sight  of  the  wild-beasls  so  overcame  his 
hollow  courage,  that  he  consented  to  sacrifice. 

Polycarp  was  the  most  distinguished  Christian  of  the  East;  he 
had  heard  the  Apostle  St.  John ;  he  had  long  presided,  with  the 
most  saintly  dignity,  over  the  see  of  Smyrna.  Polycarp  neither 
ostentatiously  exposed  himself,  nor  declined  such  measures  for  se- 
curity as  might  be  consistent  with  his  character.  He  consented  to 
retire  into  a  neighbouring  village,  from  which,  on  the  intelligence 
of  the  approach  of  the  officers,  he  retreated  to  another.  His  place 
of  concealment  being  betrayed  by  two  slaves,  whose  confession  had 
been  extorted  by  torture,  he  exclaimed,  "The  will  of  God  be 
done;"  ordered  food  to  be  prepared  for  the  officers  of  justice;  and 
requested  time  for  prayer,  in  which  he  spent  two  hours.  He  was 
placed  upon  an  ass,  and  on  a  day  of  great  public  concourse,  con- 
ducted towards  the  town.  He  was  met  by  Herod  the  Irenarch,  and 
his  father  Nicetas,  who  took  him,  with  considerate  respect,  into 
their  own  carriage,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  pfersuade  him  to  sub- 
mit to  the  two  tests  by  which  the  Christians  were  tried,  the  saluta- 
tion of  the  Emperor  by  the  tifle  of  Lord,  and  sacrifice.  On  his  de- 
terminate refusal,  their  compassion  gave  place  to  contumely ;  he 
was  hastily  thrust  out  of  the  chariot,  and  conducted  to  the  crowded 
stadium.  On  the  entrance  of  the  old  man  upon  the  public  scene, 
the  excited  devotion  of  the  Christian  spectators  imagined  that  they 

(l)  Melilo  apuil  Eusel).  E.  H.  iv.  20.  (2)  In  Cotelerii  Patres  Aposlolici,  ii.  195. 
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heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  "  Polycarp,  be  firm  I  '  The  Heathen, 
in  Iheir  vindictive  fury,  shouted  aloud,  that  Polycarp  had  been  ap- 
prehended. The  merciful  Proconsul  entreated  him,  in  respect  to 
his  old  age,  to  disguise  his  name.  He  proclaimed  aloud  that  he 
was  Polycarp  •,  the  trial  proceeded.  "Swear,"  they  said,  "by  the 
Genius  of  Cjesar^  retract,  and  say,  away  with  the  godless."  The 
old  man  gazed  in  sorrow  at  the  frantic  and  raging  benches  of  the 
spectators,  rising  above  each  other,  and  with  his  eyes  uplifted  to 
heaven,  said,  "Away  with  the  godless!"  The  Proconsul  urged 
him  further — "Swear,  and  I  release  thee;  blaspheme  Christ." 
"  Eighty  and  six  years  have  I  served  Christ,  and  he  has  never  done 
me  an  injury,  how  can  J  blaspheme  my  King,  and  my  Saviour?" 
The  Proconsul  again  commanded  him  lo  swear  by  the  Genius  of 
Caesar.  Polycarp  replied,  by  avowing  himself  a  Christian,  and  by 
requesting  a  day  to  be  appointed  on  which  he  might  explain  before 
the  Proconsul  the  blameless  tenets  of  Christianity.  "  Persuade 
the  people  to  consent,"  replied  the  compassionate,  but  overawed 
ruler.  "We  owe  respect  to  authority;  to  thee  I  will  explain  the 
reasons  of  my  conduct,  lo  the  populace  I  will  make  no  explana- 
tion." The  old  man  knew  too  well  the  ferocious  passions  raging 
in  their  minds,  which  it  had  been  vain  to  attempt  to  allay  by  the 
rational  arguments  of  Christianity.  The  Proconsul  threatened  to 
expose  him  to  the  wild  beasts.  "  'Tis  well  for  me  to  be  speedily 
released  from  this  life  of  misery."  He  threatened  to  burn  him 
alive.  "  I  fear  not  the  fire  that  burns  for  a  moment ;  thou  knowest 
not  that  which  burns  for  ever  and  ever."  His  countenance  was  full 
of  peace  and  joy,  even  when  the  herald  advanced  into  the  midst  of 
the  assemblage,  and  thrice  proclaimed — "Polycarp  has  professed 
himself  a  Christian."  The  Jews  and  Heathens  (for  the  former 
were  in  great  numbers,  and  especially  infuriated  against  the 
Christians;  replied  with  an  overwhelming  shout,  "  This  is  the 
teacher  of  all  Asia,  the  overlhrower  of  our  gods,  who  has  perverted 
so  many  from  sacrifice  and  the  adoration  of  the  gods."  They  de- 
manded of  the  Asiarch,  the  president  of  the  games,  instantly  to  let 
loose  a  lion  upon  Polycarp.  He  excused  himself  by  alleging  that 
the  games  were  over.  A  general  cry  arose  that  Polycarp  slmuld  be 
burned  alive.  The  Jews  were  again  as  vindictively  active  as  the 
Heathens  in  collecting  the  fuel  of  the  baths,  and  other  combusti- 
bles, to  raise  up  a  hasty  yet  capacious  funeral  pile.  He  was  speedily 
unrobed;  he  requested  not  to  be  nailed  to  the  stake;  he  was  only 
bound  to  it. 

The  calm  and  unostentatious  prayer  of  Polycarp  may  be  consi- 
dered as  embodying  the  sentiments  of  the  Christians  of  that  period. 
"O  Lord  God  Almighty,  the  Father  of  thy  well-beloved  and  ever 
blessed  Son  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  received  the  know- 
ledge of  thee ;  the  God  of  angels,  powers,  and  of  every  creature 
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and  of  Ihc  whole  race  of  the  righteous  who  live  before  (hee,  I 
thank  thee  Ihat  thou  hast  graciously  thought  me  worthy  of  this 
day  and  this  hour,  that  I  niay  receive  a  portion  in  the  number  of 
thy  martyrs,  and  drink  of  Christ's  cup,  for  the  resurrection  to  eter- 
nal Ufe  both  of  body  and  soul,  in  the  incorruptibleness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit^  among  whom  may  I  be  admitted  this  day,  as  a  rich  and 
acceptable  sacrifice,  as  thou,  O  true  and  faithful  God,  hast  pre- 
pared, and  foreshown  and  accomplished.  Wherefore  I  praise  thee 
for  all  thy  mercies;  I  bless  thee;  I  glorify  thee,  with  the  eternal  and 
heavenly  Jesus  Christ,  thy  beloved  Son,  to  whom,  with  thee  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  be  glory  now  and  for  ever/' 

The  fire  was  kindled  in  vain.    It  arose  curving  like  an  arch 
around  the  serene  victim,  or,  like  a  sail  swelling  with  the  wind, 
left  the  body  unharmed.    To  the  sight  of  the  Christians,  he  re- 
sembled a  treasure  of  gold  or  silver  (an  allusion  to  the  gold  tried 
in  the  furnace) ;  and  delicious  odours,  as  of  myrrh  or  frankincense, 
breathed  from  his  body.    An  executioner  was  sent  in  to  despatch 
the  victim :,  his  side  was  pierced,  and  blood  enough  flowed  from 
the  aged  body  to  extinguish  the  flames  immediately  around  him  (1). 
The  whole  of  this  narrative  has  the  simple  energy  of  truth  : 
the  prudent  yet  resolute  conduct  of  the  aged  bishop  ^  the  calm  and 
dignified  expostulation  of  the  governor  ^  the  wild  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace ;  the  Jews  eagerly  seizing  the  opportunity  of  renewing  their 
unslaked  haired  to  the  Christian  name,  are  described  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  nature.   The  supernatural  part  of  the  transaction  is  no 
more  than  may  be  ascribed  to  the  high-wrought  imagination  of  the 
Christian  spectators,  deepening  every  casual  incident  into  a  won- 
der.  The  voice  from  heaven,  heard  only  by  Christian  ears-,  the 
flame  from  the  hastily  piled  wood,  arching  over  the  unharmed 
body ;  the  grateful  odours,  not  impossibly  from  aromatic  woods, 
which  were  used  to  warm  the  baths  of  the  more  luxurious,  and 
which  were  collected  for  the  sudden  execution  ^  the  eifusion  of 
blood  (2),  which  might  excite  wonder  from  the  decrepit  frame  of  a 
man  at  least  a  hundred  years  old.    Even  the  vision  of  Polycarp 
himself  (3),  by  which  he  was  forewarned  of  his  approaching  fate, 
was  not  unlikely  to  arise  before  his  mind  at  that  perilous  crisis. 
Polycarp  closed  the  nameless  train  of  Asiatic  martyrs  (4). 

Some  few  years  after,  the  city  of  Smyrna  was  visited  with  a  ter- 
rible earthquake ;  a  generous  sympathy  was  displayed  by  the  inha- 
lants of  the  neighbouring  cities;  provisions  were  poured  in  from 

(1^  The  Greek  account  adds  a  dove,  which  Duncan.  "  Who  would  have  thought  the  old 
soared  from  his  body,  as  it  were  his  innocentde-  man  to  have  had  so  much  blood  in  him."  Mac- 
parting  soul.  For  'Ttifla-^ifa.  however  has  been  beth,  act  v.s.  1. 

very    ingeniously  substituted    iTT    uptarifn.  (3)  The  difaculty  of  accurately   reconciling 

See  Jortin's  Remarks  on    Ecclesiastical    History,  the   vision   with  its  fulfilment   has  greatly  per- 

'•   o,g  plexed  (he  writers  who  insist  on  its  preternatural 

'2)  According  lb  the  great  master  of  nature,  origin.  Jortin,  p.  307- 

I.a^dy    Macbetirs  diseased  memory   is  haunted  .      \<^^^,~rx.u<ri   tov  i^iayu.ov. 

with  a  similar  tircumstance,  at  the   murder  of  ^   '          ' ' 
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all  quarters ;  homes  were  offered  lo  the  houseless ;  carriages  fur- 
nished to  convey  the  infirm  and  the  children  from  the  scene  of 
ruin.  They  received  them  as  if  they  had  been  their  parents  or 
children.  The  rich  and  the  poor  vied  in  the  offices  of  charity  ;  and, 
in  the  words  of  the  Grecian  sophist,  thought  that  they  were  recei- 
ving rather  than  confering  a  favour  (1).  A  Christian  historian  may 
be  excused  if  he  discerns  in  this  humane  conduct  the  manifest  pro- 
gress of  Christian  benevolence ;  and  that  benevolence,  if  not  un- 
fairly ascribed  lo  the  inlluence  of  Christianity,  is  heightened  by  the 
recollection  that  the  sufferers  were  those  whose  amphitheatre  had  so 
recently  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  aged  martyr.  If,  instead 
of  beholding  the  relribulive  hand  of  divine  vengeance  in  the  smoul- 
dering ruins  of  the  city,  they  hastened  to  alleviate  the  common  mi- 
series of  Christian  and  of  Pagan,  with  equal  zeal  and  liberality,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  trace  at  once  the  extraordinary  revolution  in  the 
sentiments  of  mankind ,  and  the  purity  of  the  Christianity  which 
was  thus  so  superior  to  those  passions  which  have  so  often  been  fa- 
tal to  its  perfection. 

At  this  period  of  enthusiastic  excitement — of  superstition  on  the 
one  hand,  returning  in  unreasoning  terror  to  its  forsaken  gods,  and 
working  itself  up  by  every  means  to  a  consolatory  feeling  of  the  di- 
vine protection  ^  of  religion,  on  the  other,  relying  in  humble  confi- 
dence on  the  protection  of  an  all-ruling  Providence*,  when  the  reli- 
gious parlies  were,  it  might  seem,  aggrandising  their  rival  deities, 
and  tracing  their  conflicting  powers  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  human  affairs ;  lo  every  mind  each  extraordinary  event  would 
be  deeply  coloured  with  supernatural  influence ;  and  whenever  any 
circumstance  really  bore  a  providential  or  miraculous  appearance, 
it  would  be  ascribed  by  each  parly  to  the  favouring  interposition  of 
ils  own  god. 

Such  was  the  celebrated  event  which  was  long  current  in  Chris-  Mirade  oi 
lian  history  as  the  legend  of  the  thundering  legion  (2).    Heathen    deri"g 
historians,  medals  still  extanl,  and  Ihe  column  which  bears  the    '''^"'" 
name  of  Antoninus  at  Rome,  concur  with  Christian  tradition  in 
commemorating  the  extraordinary  deliverance  of  the  Roman  army, 
during  the  war  wilh  the  German  nations,  from  a  situation  of  the 
utmost  peril  and  difficulty.    If  the  Christians  at  any  time  served  in 
the  imperial  armies  (3) — if  military  service  was  a  question,  as 
seems  extremely  probable,  which  divided  the  early  Christians  (4). 
some  considering  it  loo  closely  connected  wilh  the  idolatrous  prac- 
tices of  an  oatli  to  the  fortunes  of  Caesar,  and  Ihe  worship  of  the 

{l)Tillcmnnt,  Hisl.  ties  Emp.  ii.  p.  687.    The  (3)  Tcrlullian,    in  n    passage   already  quolfil , 

pliilosopher   Aristides    wrote  .in  oration  nn   this  stales  distinctly  mi///n/ni(.5  vobiscum. 

event.  (4)  Neandcr   has   developed  this    notion  with 

(2)   See    Moyle's    \Vorks,    vol.    ii.     Compare  his  I'sual  ability,  in  tins   pari   of  his  History  of 

IVouth,   I\eliq.  Satrsn,  i.  ISS.i  "ilh  .-lulhois  qno.  the  Church, 
ted. 
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standards,  which  were  lo  the  rest  of  the  army,  as  it  were,  the  house- 
hold gods  of  battle  5  while  others  were  less  rigid  in  their  practice, 
and  forgot  their  piety  in  their  allegiance  lo  their  sovereign ,  and 
their  patriotism  to  their  country  5  at  no  time  were  the  Christians 
more  likely  to  overcome  their  scruples  than  at  this  critical  period. 
The  armies  were  recruited  by  unprecedented  means;  and  many 
Christians,  who  would  before  have  hesitated  to  enroll  themselves, 
might  less  reluctantly  submit  to  the  conscription,  or  even  think 
themselves  justified  in  engaging  in  what  appeared  necessary  and 
defensive  warfare.   There  might  then  have  been  many  Christians 
in  the  armies  of  M.  Aurelius, — but  that  Ihey  formed  a  whole  sepa- 
rate legion,  is  manifestly  the  fiction  of  a  later  age.  In  the  campaign 
of  the  year  174,  the  army  advanced  incautiously  into  a  country 
entirely  without  water  •,  and,  in  this  faint  and  enfeebled  state,  was 
exposed  to  a  formidable  attack  of  the  whole  barbarian  force.   Sud- 
denly, at  their  hour  of  most  extreme  distress,  a  copious  and  refresh- 
ing rain  came  down,  which  supplied  their  wants  •,  and  while  their 
half  recruited  strength  was  still  ill  able  lo  oppose  the  onset  of  the 
enemy,  a  tremendous  storm,  with  lightning  and  hailstones  of  an 
enormous  size,  drove  full  upon  the  adversary,  and  rendered  his 
army  an  easy  conquest  to  the  reviving  Romans  (1).   Of  this  awful, 
yet  seasonable  interposition,  the  whole  army  acknowledged  the  pre- 
ternatural, the  divine,  origin.   By  those  of  darker  superstilion,  it 
was  attributed  lo  the  incantations  of  the  magician  Arnuphis,  who 
controlled  the  elements  to  the  service  of  the  Emperor.  The  medals 
struck  on  the  occasion,  and  the  votive  column  erected  by  Marcus 
himself,  render  homage  to  the  established  deities,  to  Mercury  and 
lo  Jupiter  (2).  The  more  rational  Pagans,  with  a  llatlery  which  re- 
ceived the  suffrage  of  admiring  posterity,  gave  the  honour  lo  the 
virtues  of  Marcus,  which  demanded  (his  signal  favour  from  appro- 
ving Heaven  (3).  The  Christian,  of  course,  looked  alone  to  that  one 
Almighty  God  whose  providence  ruled  the  whole  course  of  nature, 
and  saw  the  secret  operation  of  his  own  prayers  meeting  with  the 
favourable  acceptance  of  the  Most  High  (4)  "While  the  Pagans 
ascribed  the  honour  of  this  deliverance  lo  Iheir  own  Jove,"  writes 
Tertullian,  "  they  unknowingly  bore  testimony  to  the  Christian's 
God," 

The  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (5)  was  signalised 

(i)  In  the  year  after  this  victory  (a.  u.  175.  .  Cliald^a  mago  cea  carmii.a  iitu 

the  formidable  rebellion  nf  Avidiiis  Cassius  dis-  Armavre  Deos,  sou,  quod  reor,  omne  Tonant.s 

,      ,      I      w     .           1       1  1     1    .       .u              1            1  UbsfqUMUii  .Marci  mores  potuerp  mt-rrn. 

turbed   the  tast,  and  added  lo    the  perils    and  ^                                ^,      ,        r-         „ 

,                          >                                         I  Claud.  VI.  Cons.  Hon. 
embarrassments  ol  the  empire. 

(2)  Mercui-y,  according  to  Pagi,  appears  oa  (i)  'a  Jovis  nomine  Deo  nostro  testimonium 
one  of  the  coins  relating  to  this  event.  Cora-  reddidit.  Tertullian  ad  Scapulam,  p.  20.  Euseb. 
pare  Heading's  note  in  Koulfa,  I.  c.  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  5. 

(3)  Lampridius  (in  vit.)  attributes  the  victory  (5)  If  we  had  determined  to  force  the  events 
to  the  Chaldeans.  Marcus,  de  Seipso  (1.  i.  c.  6.),  of  'his  period  into  an  accordance  with  our  own 
allows  that  he  had  the  magician  Arnuphis  in  hifc  view  of  the  persecutions  of  M.  Aui-i'lius,  we  might 
army.  have   adopted   the  chronology   of  l)odw,cl!,  who 
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by  anolher  scene  of  martyrdom,  in  a  part  of  the  empire  far  distant 
from  tliat  where  persecution  had  before  raged  with  the  greatest  vio- 
lence, though  not  altogether  disconnected  from  it  by  the  original 
descent  of  the  sufferers  (1 ). 

The  Christians  of  Lyons  and  Yienne  appear  lo  have  been  a  reli-  Manyrsnf 
gious  colony  from  Asia  Minor  or  Phrygia,  and  to  have  maintained  a.  I^Ttt 
a  close  correspondence  with  those  distant  communities.  There  is 
something  remarkable  in  the  connection  between  these  regions  and 
the  East.  To  this  district  the  two  Ilerods,  Archelaus  and  Herod 
Anlipas,  were  successively  banished  5  and  it  is  singular  enough, 
that  Pontius  Pilate,  after  his  recall  from  Syria,  was  exiled  to  the 
same  neighbourhood. 

There  now  appears  a  Christian  community,  corresponding  in 
Greek  with  the  mother  church  (2).  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  a  kind  of  Jewish  settlement  of  the  attendants  on  the  banished 
sovereigns  of  Juda?a  might  have  been  formed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  and  maintained  a  friendly,  no  doubt  a  mer- 
cantile, connection  with  their  opulent  brethren  of  Asia  Minor,  per- 
haps through  the  port  of  Marseilles.  Though  Christianity  does  not 
appear  to  have  penetrated  into  Gaul  till  rather  a  late  period  (3),  it 
may  have  travelled  by  the  same  course,  and  have  been  propagated 
in  the  Jewish  settlement  by  converts  from  Phrygia  or  Asia  Minor. 
Its  Jewish  origin  is,  perhaps,  confirmed  by  its  adherence  to  the 
Judaeo-Christian  tenet  of  abstinence  from  blood  (4). 

The  commencement  of  this  dreadful,  though  local  persecution, 
was  an  ebullition  of  popular  fury.  It  was  about  the  period  when  the 
German  war,  which  had  slumbered  during  some  years  of  precari- 
ous peace,  again  threatened  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  empire. 
Southern  Gaul,  though  secure  beyond  the  Rhine,  was  yet  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  incursions  of  the  German  tribes  •,  and  it 
is  possible  that  personal  apprehensions  might  mingle  with  the  ge- 
neral fanatic  terror,  which  exasperated  the  Heathens  against  their 
Christian  fellow -citizens.  The  Christians  were  on  a  sudden  exposed 
to  a  general  attack  of  the  populace.  Clamours  soon  grew  to  perso- 
nal violence  5  they  were  struck,  dragged  about  the  streets,  plun- 
dered, stoned,  shut  up  in  their  houses,  until  the  more  merciful  hos- 
tility of  the  ruhng  authorities  gave  orders  for  their  arrest  and 
imprisonment  until  the  arrival  of  the  governor.  One  man  of  birth 
and  rank,  Vettius  Epagalhus,  boldly  undertook  their  defence  against 

.-issigns  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  to  the  year  167  ;.  (2    Epislola   Viennensium   et   Lugduiiensiuin, 

but  the  evidence  seems   iu  favour  of  the  later  in  Routh,  i.  265- 

date,  177.  See   Mosheim.    Lardner,  who,  if  not  (3)  Serins  Alpes  transgressa,  is  the  expression 

by  his  critical  sagacity,  commands  authority  by  of  a  Christian  writer,  Sulpicius  Severus. 

his  scru()nlous  honesty,  says,  "  Nor  do  1  expect  (4)  "  How  can  those  eat  infants  to  whom  it  is 

that  any  learned  man,  who  has  a  concern  for  his  not  lawful  to  eat  the  blood  of  brutes  ?"  Compare, 

reputation  as  a  writer,  should  attempt  a    direct  however,   Tertullian's   apology,  ch.  9.>  and  Ori- 

confatation  of  this  opinion."    Works,  4to  edit.  i.  '^en  contra  Celsum,  viii.;  from  whence  it  appears 

360.  that  this  abstinence  was  more  general  among  the 

(.1)  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  V,  I.  early  Christians. 
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I  he  vague  charges  of  atheism  and  impiety  :  he  was  charged  with 
being  himself  a  Christian,  and  fearlessly  admilled  the  honourable 
accusation.  The  greater  part  of  the  christian  community  adhered 
resolutely  (o  their  belief-,  the  few  whose  courage  failed  in  the  hour 
of  trial,  and  who  purchased  their  security  by  shameful  submission, 
never!heless  did  not  abandon  their  more  courageous  and  suffering 
brethren  ;  but,  at  considerable  personal  danger,  continued  to  alle- 
viate their  sufferings  by  kindly  offices.  Some  Heathen  slaves  were 
at  length  compelled,  by  the  dread  of  torture,  to  confirm  the  odious 
charges  which  were  so  generally  advanced  against  the  Christians  : 
— banquets  on  human  flesh  ^  promiscuous  and  incestuous  concu- 
binage ;  Thyestean  feasts,  and  OEdipodean  weddings.  The  extorted 
confessions  of  these  miserable  men  exasperated  even  the  more  mo- 
derate of  the  Heathens,  while  the  ferocious  populace  had  now  free 
scope  for  their  sanguinary  cruelty.  The  more  distinguished  victims 
were  Sanctus,  a  deacon  of  Vienne;  a  new  convert  named  Maturus, 
and  Attains,  of  Phrygian  descent,  from  the  city  ofPergamus.  They 
were  first  tortured  by  means  too  horrible  to  describe — if,  without 
such  description,  the  barbarity  of  the  persecutors,  and  the  heroic 
endurance  of  the  Christian  martyrs,  could  be  justly  represented. 
Many  perished  in  the  suffocating  air  of  the  noisome  dungeons, 
many  had  their  feet  strained  to  dislocation  in  the  stocks  •,  the  more 
detested  victims,  after  every  other  means  of  torture  were  exhausted, 
had  hoi  plates  of  iron  placed  upon  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  their 
bodies. 

Among  these  victims  was  the  aged  Bishop  of  Lyons,  Polhinus, 
now  in  his  ninetieth  year,  who  died  in  prison  after  two  days,  from 
the  ill  usage  which  he  had  received  from  the  populace.  His  feeble 
body  had  failed,  but  his  mind  remained  intrepid  ;  when  the  frantic 
rabble  environed  him  with  their  insults,  and  demanded  with  contu- 
melious cries,  "  Who  is  the  God  of  the  Christians?"  he  calmly  re- 
plied, "  Wert  thou  worthy,  thou  shouldst  know." 

But  the  amphitheatre  was  the  great  public  scene  of  popular  bar- 
barity and  of  Christian  endurance.  They  were  exposed  to  wild- 
beasts,  which,  however,  do  not  seem  to  iiave  been  permitted  to 
despatch  their  miserable  victims,  and  made  to  sit  in  a  heated  iron 
chair,  till  their  flesh  reeked  upwards  with  an  oflensive  odour. 

A  rescript  of  the  Emperor,  instead  of  allaying  the  popular  frenzy, 
gave  ample  license  to  its  uncontrolled  violence.  Those  who  denied 
the  faith  were  to  be  released  ;  those  who  persisted  in  it,  condemned 

to  death. 

But  the  most  remarkable  incident  in  this  fearful  and  afflicting 
lorn;  of  scene,  and  the  most  characteristic  of  the  social  change  which  Chris- 
tianity had  begun  to  work,  was  this,  that  the  chief  honours  of  this 
memorable  martyrdom  were  assigned  to  a  female  and  a  slave.  Even 
the  Christians  themselves  scarcely  appear  aware  of  the  deep  and 


Martyr- 
dom   nl 
Blaiidina. 
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universal  influence  of  their  own  sublime  doctrines.  The  mistress 
of  Blandina,  herself  a  martyr,  trembled  lest  the  weak  body  and,  still 
more,  the  debased  condition  of  the  lowly  associate  in  her  trial, 
might  betray  her  to  criminal  concession.  Blandina  shared  in  all  the 
most  excruciating  sufferings  of  the  most  distinguished  victims  ;  she 
equalled  them  in  the  calm  and  unpretending  superiority  to  every 
pain  which  malice,  irritated  and  licensed,  as  it  were,  to  exceed,  if 
it  were  possible,  its  own  barbarities  on  the  person  of  a  slave,  could 
invent.  She  was  selected  by  the  peculiar  vengeance  of  the  perse- 
cutors, whose  astonishment  probably  increased  their  malignity, 
for  new  and  unprecedented  tortures,  which  she  bore  with  the  same 
equable  magnanimity. 

Blandina  was  first  led  forth  with  Sanctus,  Maturus,  and  Attalus  5 
and,  no  doubt,  the  ignominy  of  their  public  exposure  was  intended 
to  be  heightened  by  their  association  with  a  slave.  The  wearied 
executioners  wondered  that  her  life  could  endure  during  the  hor- 
rid succession  of  torments  which  they  inflicted.  Blandina's  only 
reply  was,  "I  am  a  Christian,  and  no  wickedness  is  practised 
among  us." 

In  the  amphitheatre,  she  was  suspended  to  a  stake,  while  the 
combatants,  Maturus  and  Sanctus,  derived  vigour  and  activity  from 
the  tranquil  prayers  which  she  uttered  in  her  agony  •,  and  the  less 
savage  wild-beasts  kept  aloof  from  their  prey.  A  third  lime  she 
was  brought  forth,  as  a  public  exhibition  of  suffering,  with  a  youth 
of  fifteen,  named  Ponticus.  During  every  kind  of  torment,  her  lan- 
guage and  her  example  animated  the  courage  and  confirmed  the 
endurance  of  the  boy,  who  at  length  expired  under  the  torture. 
Blandina  rejoiced  at  the  approach  of  death,  as  if  she  had  been  in- 
vited to  a  wedding  banquet,  and  not  thrown  to  the  wild-beasts.  She 
was  at  length  released.  After  she  had  been  scourged,  placed  in  the 
iron  chair,  enclosed  in  a  net,  and,  now  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
tossed  by  a  bull,  some  more  merciful  barbarian  transpierced  her 
with  a  sword.  The  remains  of  all  these  martyrs,  after  remaining 
long  unburied,  were  cast  into  the  Rhone,  in  order  to  mock  and 
render  still  more  improbable  their  hopes  of  a  resurrection. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FOURTH   PERIOD,      CHRISTIANITY   UNDER   THE   SUCCESSORS   OF   M.    AURELIUS. 

^eridd        ^VCH  was  the  slate  of  Chrislianity  at  the  commencement  of  (he 
fourth  period,  between  its  first  promulgation  and  its  establishment 
under  Gonstantine.   The  golden  days  of  the  Roman  empire  had  al- 
ready begun  to  darken,  and  closed  for  ever  with  the  reign  of  Mar- 
cus the  philosopher.    The  empire  of  the  world  became  the  prize  of 
Rapid  sue- bold  adventure,  or  the  precarious  gift  of  a  lawless  soldiery.    Dur- 
Emperors.  ^^S  '>Hle  morc  thou  a  century,  from  the  accession  of  Commodus  to 
'^'touu^'  ^^"^^  ^^  Dioclesian,  more  than  twenty  Emperors  (not  to  mention  the 
■  ,         V   pageants  of  a  day,  and  the  competitors  for  the  throne,  who  retained 
^>\       I  a  temporary  authority  over  some  single  province)  flitted  like  sha- 
\  \  dows  along  the  tragic  scene  of  the  imperial  palace.    A  long  line  of 

military  adventurers,  often  strangers  to  the  name,  to  the  race,  to 
the  language  of  Rome, — Africans  and  Syrians,  Arabs  and  Thra- 
cians, — seized  the  quickly  shifting  sceptre  of  the  world.  The  change 
of  sovereign  was  almost  always  a  change  of  dynasty,  or,  by  some 
strange  fatality,  every  attempt  to  re-establish  an  hereditary  succes- 
sion was  thwarted  by  the  vices  or  imbecility  of  the  second  genera- 
tion. M.  Aurelius  is  succeeded  by  the  brutal  Commodus  5  the 
vigorous  and  able  Severus  by  the  fratricide  Caracalla.  One  of  the 
imperial  historians  has  made  the  melancholy  observation,  that  of 
the  great  men  of  Rome  scarcely  one  left  a  son  the  heir  of  his  virtues  5 
they  had  either  died  without  offspring,  or  had  left  such  heirs,  that 
it  had  been  better  for  mankind  if  they  had  died  leaving  no  poste- 
rity (1). 
Insecurity  In  the  weakuess  and  insecurity  of  the  throne  lay  the  strength 
throne  V  3"d  safety  of  Christianity.  During  such  a  period,  no  systematic 
irchdsa.  P°*'^J  was  pursued  in  any  of  the  leading  internal  interests  of  the 
.itiity.  empire.  It  was  a  government  of  temporary  expedients,  of  individual 
passions.  The  first  and  commanding  object  of  each  succeeding 
head  of  a  dynasty  was  lo  secure  his  contested  Ihrone,  and  to  centre 
upon  himself  the  wavering  or  divided  allegiance  of  the  provinces. 
Many  of  the  Emperors  were  deeply  and  inextricably  involved  in 
foreign  wars,  and  had  no  time  to  devote  to  Ihe  social  changes  within 
the  pale  of  the  empire.  The  tumuKs  or  the  terrors  of  German,  or 
Gothic,  or  Persian  inroad,  effected  a  perpt^.lual  diversion  from  the 
slow  and  silent  internal  aggressions  of  Chrislianity.  The  frontiers 
constantly  and  imperiously  demanded  the  presence  of  the  Emperor, 

(1)  Ncuiineni  prope  magnoium  virorum  opii-  habuerunt  plerique,  ut  melius  fueril  dc  rebus 
mum  et  utileni  filium  reliquisse  satis  claret.  De-  liumanis  sine  postcritate  discedere.  .Spartiani  Sc- 
nique  aut  sine  libcris  viri  interiernnt,  aut   tales     venis,   Aiii;.  Mi.sl.  p.  360- 
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and  left  him  no  leisure  to  attend  to  the  feeble  remonstrances  of  the 
neglected  priesthood  :  the  dangers  of  the  civil  absorbed  those  of 
the  religious  constitution.  Thus  Christianity  had  another  century 
of  regular  and  progressive  advancement  to  arm  itself  for  the  ine- 
vitable collision  with  the  temporal  authority,  till,  in  the  reign  of 
Dioclesian,  it  had  grown  far  beyond  the  power  of  the  most  unlimited 
and  arbitrary  despotism  to  arrest  its  invincible  progress  •,  and  Con- 
stanline,  whatever  the  motives  of  his  conversion,  no  doubt  adopted 
a  wise  and  judicious  policy,  in  securing  the  alliance,  rather  than 
continuing  the  strife,  with  an  adversary  which  divided  the  wealth, 
the  intellect,  if  not  the  property  and  the  population,  of  the  empire. 

The  persecutions  which  took  place  during  this  interval  were  the  causes  of 
hasty  consequences  of  the  personal  hostility  of  the  Emperors,  not  ^"^^^^' 
the  mature  and  deliberate  policy  of  a  regular  and  permanent  go-    ^["f"|. 
vernment.    In  general,  the  vices  and  the  detestable  characters  of     nod. 
the  persecutors  would  lend  to  vindicate  the  innocence  of  Chris- 
Uanity  5  and  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  mankind  in  ils  favour,  rather 
than  to  deepen  the  general  animosity.    Christianity,  which  had  re- 
ceived the  respectful  homage  of  Alexander  Severus,  could  not  lose 
in  public  estimation  by  being  exposed  to  the  gladiatorial  fury  of 
Maximin.  Some  of  the  Emperors  were  almost  as  much  strangers 
to  the  gods  as  to  the  people  and  to  the  senate  of  Rome.    They 
seemed  to  take  a  reckless  delight  in  violating  the  ancient  majesty  of 
the  Roman  religion.    Foreign  superstitions,  almost  equally  new, 
and  scarcely  less  offensive  to  the  general  sentiment,  received  the 
public,  the  pre-eminent,  homage  of  the  Emperor.    Commodus, 
though  the  Grecian  Hercules  was  at  once  his  model,  his  type,  and 
his  deity,  was  an  ardent  votary  of  the  Isiac  mysteries;  and  at  the 
Syrian  worship  of  the  Sun,  in  all  ils  foreign  and  oriental  pomp, 
Elagabalus  commanded  the  attendance  of  the  trembling  senate. 

If  Marcus  Aurelius  was,  as  it  were,  the  last  effort  of  expiring  c  nMrn,. 

dus.    A       I). 

Polytheism,  or  rather  of  ancient  philosophy,  to  produce  a  penect  i8otoi93. 
man,  according  to  the  highest  ideal  conception  of  human  reason, 
the  brutal  Commodus  might  appear  to  retrograde  to  the  savage 
periods  of  society.  Commodus  was  a  gladiator  on  the  throne  5  and 
if  the  mind,  humanised  either  by  the  milder  spirit  of  the  limes,  or 
by  the  incipient  influence  of  Christianity,  had  begun  to  turn  in  dis- 
taste from  the  horrible  spectacles  which  tlooded  the  arena  with 
human  carnage,  the  disgust  would  be  immeasurably  deepened  by 
the  appearance  of  the  Emperor  as  the  chief  actor  in  these  sanguin- 
ary scenes.  Even  Nero's  theatrical  exhibitions  had  something  of 
the  elegance  of  a  polished  age ;  the  actor  in  one  of  the  noble  trage- 
dies of  ancient  Greece,  or  even  the  accomplished  musician,  might 
derogate  from  liie  dignity  of  an  Emperor,  yet  might,  in  some  de- 
gree, excuse  the  unseemliness  of  his  pursuits  by  their  intellectual 
character.    But  the  anmsemenls  and  public  occupations  of  Com- 
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modus  had  long  been  consigned  by  Ihe  general  conlempt  and  ab- 
horrence to  the  meanest  of  mankind,  to  barbarians  and  slaves-,  and 
were  as  debasing  to  the  civilised  man  as  unbecoming  in  the  head 
of  the  empire  (1).    The  courage  which  Commodus  displayed  in 
confronting  the  hundred  lions  which  were  let  loose  in  the  arena, 
and  fell  by  his  shafts  (though  in  fact  the  imperial  person  was  care- 
fully guarded  against  real  dangers),  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
clave  with  an  arrow  the  slender  neck  of  the  giraffe,  might  have 
commanded  the  admiration  of  a  flattering  court.     But  when  he 
appeared  as  a  gladiator,  gloried  in  the  acts,  and  condescended  to 
receive  the  disgraceful  pay  of  a  profession  so  infamous  as  to  degrade 
for  ever  the  man  of  rank  or  character  who  had  been  forced  upon 
the  stage  by  the  tyranny  of  former  Emperors,  the  courtiers,  who 
had  been  bred  in  the  severe  and  dignified  school  of  the  philosopher, 
must  have  recoiled  with  shame,  and  approved,  if  not  envied,  the 
more  rigid  principles  of  the  Christians,  which  kept  them  aloof  from 
such  degrading  spectacles.  Commodus  was  an  avowed  proselyte  of 
the  Egyptian  religion,  but  his  favourite  god  was  the  Grecian  Her- 
cules.   He  usurped  the  attributes  and  placed  his  own  head  on  the 
statues  of  (his  deity,  which  was  the  impersonation,  as  it  were,  of 
brute  force  and  corporeal  strength.    But  a  deity  which  might  com- 
mand adoration  in  a  period  of  primaeval  barbarism,  when  man  lives 
in  a  state  of  perilous  warfare  with  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  in  a  more 
intellectual  age  sinks  to  his  proper  level.    He  might  be  the  appro- 
priate god  of  a  gladiator,  but  not  of  a  Roman  Emperor  (2j. 

Every  thing  which  tended  to  desecrate  the  popular  reHgion  to 
the  feelings  of  the  more  enlightened  and  intellectual  must  have 
strengthened  the  cause  of  Christianity ;  the  more  the  weaker  parts 
of  Paganism,  and  those  most  alien  to  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
the  times,  were  obtruded  on  the  public  view,  the  more  they  must 
have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  that  faith  which  was  ra- 
pidly attaining  to  the  full  growth  of  a  rival  to  the  established  reli- 
gion. The  subsequent  deification  of  Commodus,  under  the  reign 
of  Severus,  in  wanton  resentment  against  the  senate  (3),  prevented 
his  odious  memory  from  sinking  into  oblivion.  His  insults  upon 
the  more  rational  part  of  the  existing  religion  could  no  longer  be 
forgotten,  as  merely  emanating  from  his  personal  character.  Com- 
modus advanced  into  a  god,  after  his  death,  brought  disrepute  upon 
the  whole  Polytheism  of  the  empire.  Christianity  was  perpetually, 
as  it  were,  at  hand,  and  ready  to  profit  by  every  favourable  juncture. 

(1)  *lii   Limpridii,   Commodus,   in   August.     AlOC  ■»'a.?c   KaXM'vfJcoc' 'Hf axxiT;, 

Hist.                                         ,     .      „      .  OuK  ilui  AiUKtsf,  a.h.>!  Ava.yK-a.'C'>V'Tt  y-f- 

(2)  In  ihe  new  fragmenls  of  Dion  Cassius  re- 
covered by  M.  Mai  there  is  an  epigram   pointed  The  point  is  not  very  clear,  but  it  seems  to    be  a 
against  the  assumption  of  the  attributes  of  Her-  protest   of  tlie   God   against    being   confounded 
cules  by  Commodus.  The    Bmperor   had  placed  with  the  Emperor.    Mai,  Fragm.  Valic.  ii.  22S 
his  own  head  on  the  colossal  statue  of  Hercules,  „ •       .             oic 
with   the  inscription-I.ucius   Commodus  Her-  (3)  Sparlian.  Severus,  Hist.  Aug.  p.  245. 
cttles. 
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By  a  singular  accident,  llie  ruflian  Commodus  was  personally  less 
inimically  disposed  to  the  Christians  tlian  his  wise  and  amiable  fa- 
ther. His  favourite  concubine,  Martia,  in  some  manner  connected 
with  the  Christians,  mitigated  the  barbarity  of  his  temper,  and  re- 
stored to  the  persecuted  Christians  a  long  and  unbroken  peace,  which 
had  been  perpetually  interrupted  by  the  hostility  of  the  populace, 
and  the  edicts  of  the  government  in  the  former  reign.  Christianity 
had  no  doubt  been  rigidly  repelled  from  the  precincts  of  the  court 
during  the  life  of  Marcus,  by  the  predominance  of  the  philosophic 
faction.  From  this  period,  a  Christian  party  occasionally  appears 
in  Rome  :  many  families  of  distinction  and  opulence  professed 
Christian  tenets,  and  it  is  sometimes  found  in  connection  with  the 
imperial  family.  Still  Rome,  to  the  last,  seems  to  have  been  the 
centre  of  the  Pagan  interest,  though  other  causes  will  hereafter 
appear  for  this  curious  fact  in  the  conflict  of  the  two  religions. 

Severus  wielded  the  sceptre  of  the  world  with  the  vigour  of  the  Reiguot 
older  empire.    But  his  earlier  years  were  occupied  in  the  establish-  JV.TT94 
ment  of  his  power  over  the  hostile  factions  of  his  competitors,  and    '"^"' 
by  his  Eastern  wars  ;  his  later  by  the  settlement  of  the  remote  pro- 
vince of  Britain  (1).    Severus  was  at  one  time  the  protector,  at 
another  the  persecutor,  of  Christianity.  Local  circumstances  appear 
to  have  influenced  his  conduct,  on  both  occasions,  to  the  Christian 
party.    A  Christian  named  Proculus,  a  dependent,  probably,  upon 
his  favourite  freed  slave  Evodus,  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  restore 
him  to  health  by  anointing  him  with  oil,  and  was  received  into  the 
imperial  family,  in  which  he  retained  his  honourable  situation  till 
his  death.  Not  improbably  through  the  same  connection,  a  Christian 
nurse  and  a  Christian  preceptor  formed  the  disposition  of  the  young  infancy  of 
Caracalla  ;  and,  till  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  character  ripened  under  ^''"'"''^" 
the  fatal  influence  of  jealous  ambition,  fraternal  hatred,  and  un- 
bounded power,  the  gentleness  of  his  manners,  and  the  sweetness  of 
his  temper,  enchanted  and  attached  his  family,  his  friends,  the  se- 
nate, and  the  people  of  Rome.  The  people  beheld  with  satisfaction 
the  infant  pupil  of  Christianity  turning  aside  his  head  and  weeping  at 
the  barbarity  of  the  ordinary  public  spectacles,  in  which  criminals 
were  expose'd  to  wild-beasts  (2).  The  Christian  interest  at  the  court 
repressed  the  occasional  outbursts  of  popular  animosity:  many  Chris- 
tians of  rank  and  distinction  enjoyed  the  avowed  favour  of  the 
Emperor.    Their  security  may  partly  be  attributed  to  their  calm 
determination  not  to  mingle  themselves  up  with  the  contending 
factions  for  the  empire.    During  the  conflict  of  parties,  they  had  Peaceful 
refused  to  espouse  the  cause  either  of  Niger  or  Albinus.    Retired  '^e'^chru- 
within  themselves,  they  rendered  their  prompt  and  cheerful  obe-    »'»"* 
dience  to  the  ruling  Emperor.    The  implacable  vengeance  which 

i^J)  Compare  Tillrinoiil,   Hist,  dfs  Krnpereuis,  ''2)  .Si/.irlijii.  Anton.  Cyracalla,  p.  404- 

iii.  part  1.  p.  I4fi. 
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Severus  wreaked  on  llie  senate,  for  their  real  or  suspected  inclina- 
lion  to  the  party  of  Albinus,  his  remorseless  execution  of  so  many 
of  the  noblest  of  the  aristocracy,  may  have  placed  in  a  stronger  light 
the  happier  fortune,  and  commended  the  unimpeachable  loyalty,  of 
the  Christians.    The  provincial  governors,  as  usual,  reflected  the 
example  of  the  court ;  some  adopted  merciful  expedients  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  carrying  the  laws  into  effect  against  those  Christians 
who  were  denounced  before  Iheir  tribunals ;  while  the  more  venal 
humanity  of  others  extorted  a  considerable  profit  from  the  Chris- 
tians for  their  security.    The  unlawful  religion,  in  many  places, 
purchased  ils  peace  at  the  price  of  a  regular  tax,  which  was  paid  by 
other  illegal,  and  mostly  infamous,  professions.    This  traffic  with 
the  authorities  was  sternly  denounced  by  some  of  the  more  ardent 
believers,  as  degrading  to  the  religion,  and  an  ignominious  barter 
of  the  hopes  and  glories  of  martyrdom  (1). 
Persecu-       Such  was  the  flourishing  and  peaceful  state  of  Christianity  during 
*"Eait.*''^  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Severus.  In  the  East,  at  a  later  period, 
A.  c.  202.  he  embraced  a  sterner  policy.  During  the  conflict  with  Niger,  the 
Samaritans  had  espoused  the  losing,  the  Jews  the  successful,  party. 
The  edicts  of  Severus  were,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  Jews, 
but  the  prohibition  to  circumcise  proselytes  was  re-enacted  during 
his  residence  in  Syria,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign.  The  same 
prohibition  against  the  admission  of  new  proselytes  was  extended 
to  the  Christians.  But  this  edict  may  have  been  intended  to  allay  the 
christi-   violence  of  the  hostile  factions  in  Syria.  Of  the  persecution  under 
i?e"r's'eiu°ea  Severus  there  are  few,  if  any,  traces  in  the  West  (2).  It  is  confined 
"^'^i,    to  Syria,  perhaps  Cappadocia,  to  Egypt,  and  to  Africa;  and,  in  the 
latter  provinces,  appears  as  the  act  of  hostile  governors,  proceeding 
upon  the  existing  laws,   rather  than   the  consequence  of  any  recent 
edict  of  the  Emperor.  The  Syrian  Eusebius  may  have  exaggerated 
local  acts  of  oppression,  of  which  the  sad  traces  were  recorded  in 
his  native  country,  into  a  general  persecution  :  he  admits  that 
Probable  Alexandria  was  the  chief  scene  of  Christian  sufl'ering.  The  date  and 
causes.    ^^^  sccue  of  thc  persecution  may  lend  a  clue  to  its  origin.  From 
Egypt.   Syria,  the  Emperor,  exactly  at  this  time,  proceeded  to  Egypt.  He 
surveyed,   with  wondering  interest,   the  monuments  of  Egyptian 
glory  and  of  Egyptian  superstition  (3),  the  tenjples  of  Memphis, 
the  Pyramids,  the  Labyrinth,  the  Memnonium.  The  plague  alone 
prevented  him  from  continuing  his  excursions  into  Ethiopia.  The 
dark  and  relentless  mind  of  Severus  appears  to  have  been  strongly 
impressed  with  the  religion  of  Serapis.  In  either  character,  as  the 

(1)  Sed  quid  non   timiditas  persuadcbit,  quasi  (2)   Nous   ne   trouvons   rien   de   considerable 

et.  fugere  scriptura  pormiltat,    et  rediuiere  pra,-  louchant  les  martyrs  que  la  persecution  de  Se- 

cipiat.'"  Nescio  dolenduin  an  erubescendum  sit  vere  a  pu  i'aire  a  Rome   et   en  Italie.  Tilleraont. 

cuuiinmatricibus  beneficiarioruin  etcuriosoruin,  St.  Andeole,  andtlie  other  martyrs  in  Gaul(Tiile- 

inter  tabernarios  et  lanios  et  fures  balnearum  et  mont,  p.  160),  are  of  more  than  suspicious  au- 

aleones  et  lenones,  Christiani  quoque  vcctigales  thority. 

continentur.   TertuU.  de  fug;i,  c.  13.  {^3)  Spartian.  Hist.  .'Vug.  p.  553. 
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great  Panlheislic  deily,  which  absorbed  Ihcallribulcsand  funcUons 
of  all  the  more  ancient  gods  of  Egypt,  or  in  his  more  limited  cha- 
racter, as  the  Pluto  of  their  mythology,  the  lord  of  the  realm  of  de- 
parted spirits,  Scrapis  (1)  was  likely  to  captivate  the  imagination  of 
Severus,  and  to  suit  those  gloomier  moods  in  which  it  delighted  in 
brooding  over  the  secrets  of  futurity  5  and,  having  realised  the 
proud  prognostics  of  greatness,  which  his  youth  had  watched  with 
hope,  now  began  to  dwell  on  the  darker  omens  of  decline  and  dis- 
solution (2j.  The  hour  of  imperial  favour  was  likely  to  be  seized  by 
the  Egyptian  priesthood  to  obtain  the  mastery,  and  to  wreak  their 
revenge  on  this  new  foreign  religion,  which  was  making  such  rapid 
progress  throughout  the  province,  and  the  whole  of  Africa.  Whether 
or  not  the  Emperor  actually  authorised  the  persecution,  his  counte- 
nance would  strengthen  the  Pagan  interest,  and  encourage  the  ob- 
sequious Praefect  (3)  in  adopting  violent  measures.  Leetus  would  be 
vindicating  the  religion  of  the  Emperor  in  asserting  the  superiority 
ofSerapis;  and  the  superiority  of  Serapis  could  be  by  no  means  so 
effectually  asserted,  as  by  the  oppression  of  his  most  powerful  ad- 
versaries. Alexandria  was  the  ripe  and  pregnant  soil  of  religious 
feud  and  deadly  animosity.  The  hostile  parlies  which  divided  the 
city — the  Jews,  the  Pagans,  and  the  Christians — though  perpetually 
blending  and  modifying  each  other's  doctrines,  and  forming  schools 
in  which  Judaism  allegorised  itself  inloPlatonism,  Platonism  having 
assimilated  itself  to  the  higher  Egyptian  mythology,  soared  into 
Christianity,  and  a  Platonic  Christianity,  from  a  religion,  became  a 
mystic  philosophy — awaited,  nevertheless,  the  signal  for  persecu- 
tion, and  for  license  to  draw  off  in  sanguinary  factions,  and  to 
settle  the  controversies  of  the  schools  by  bloody  tumults  in  the 
streets  (4).  Tlie  perpetual  syncretism  of  opinions  instead  of  leading 
to  peace  and  charity,  seemed  to  inflame  the  deadly  animosity;  and 
the  philosophical  spirit  which  attempted  to  blend  all  the  higher 
doctrines  into  a  lofty  Eclectic  system,  had  jio  effect  in  harmonising 
the  minds  of  the  different  sects  to  mutual  toleration  and  amity.  It 
was  now  the  triumph  of  Paganism.  The  controversy  with  Christia- 
nity was  carried  on  by  burning  their  priests  and  torturing  their 
virgins,  until  the  catechetical  or  elementary  schools  of  learning,*by 
which  the  Alexandrian  Christians  trained  up  their  pupils  for  the 
reception  of  their  more  mysterious  doctrines,  were  deserted,  the 
young  Origen  alone  laboured,  with  indefatigable  and  successful  ac- 

(1)  Compare Ue  Guigniaut, Serapis  et  <ion  Oii-  from  joining  him  in  liis  iraprisfnuient,  and  if 
gi'ie.  possible,  in  his  martyrdom,  by  the  prudent  stra- 

(2)  Spartian  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  tagem  of  his  mother,  who  concealed  all  his 
the  anlobiogrnphy  of  the  Emperor  Severus.  Had  clothes.  The  boy  of  seventeen  sent  a  letter  to  his 
time  hut  spared  us  the  original,  and  taken  the  father,  entreating  him  not  to  allow  his  parental 
whole  Augustan  history  in  exchange  !  affection  for  himself  and  his  six  brothers  to  stand 

(3j  His  name  was  La-tus.    Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist,  in  his   way    of  obtaining    the  martyr's  crown 

vi.  2.  Euseb.  vi.  2.  The  properly  of  Leonidas  was  con- 

(4)  I.eonidas,  the   father  of  Origen,   perished  fiscated  to  the  imperial  treasury.  Ibid. 
ill  this  persecution.  Origen  was  only  kept  away 
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livity,  to  supply  the  void  caused  by  the  general  desertion  of  the 
persecuted  teachers  (1). 
Afrk«.  The  African  Praefecl  followed  the  example  of  Lsetus  in  Egypt.  In 
no  part  of  the  Roman  empire  had  Christianity  taken  more  deep  and 
permanent  root  than  in  the  province  of  Africa,  then  crowded  with 
rich  and  populous  cities,  and  forming,  with  Egypt,  the  granary  of 
the  Western  world  ^  but  which  many  centuries  of  Christian  feud. 
Vandal  invasion,  and  Mahometan  barbarism,  have  blasted  to  a 
thinly-peopled  desert.  Up  to  this  period,  this  secluded  region  had 
gone  on  advancing  in  its  uninterrupted  course  of  civilisation.  Since 
the  battle  ofMunda,  the  African  province  had  stood  aloof  from  the 
tumults  and  desolation  which  attended  the  changes  in  the  imperial 
dynasty.  As  yet  it  had  raised  no  competitor  for  the  empire,  though 
Severus,  the  ruling  monarch,  was  of  African  descent.  The  single 
legion,  which  was  considered  adequate  to  protect  its  remote  tran- 
quillity from  the  occasional  incursions  of  the  Moorish  tribes,  had 
been  found  sufficient  for  its  purpose.  The  Paganism  of  the  African 
cities  was  probably  weaker  than  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  It  had 
no  ancient  and  sacred  associations  with  national  pride.  The  new 
cities  had  raised  new  temples,  to  gods  foreign  to  the  region.  The 
religion  of  Carthage  (2),  if  it  had  not  entirely  perished  with  the  final 
destruction  of  the  city,  maintained  but  a  feeble  hold  upon  the  Ita- 
lianised inhabitants.  The  Carthage  of  the  empire  was  a  Roman  city. 
If  Christianity  tended  to  mitigate  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  burning  regions,  it  acquired  itself  a  depth  and  empassioned 
vehemence,  which  perpetually  broke  through  all  restraints  of  mode- 
ration, charity,  and  peace.  From  Terlullian  to  Augustine,  the  cli- 
mate seems  to  be  working  into  the  language,  into  the  essence  of 
Christianity.  Here  disputes  madden  into  feuds  ;  and  feuds,  which, 
in  other  countries,  were  allayed  by  time,  or  died  away  of  themselves, 
grew  into  obstinate,  implacable,  and  irreconcileable  factions. 
African  Afrlcau  Chrisliauily  had  no  communion  with  the  dreamy  and 
'^m'tv''  speculative  genius  of  the  East.  It  sternly  rejected  the  wild  and 
poetic  impersonations,  the  daring  cosmogonies,  of  the  Gnostic 
seels  :  it  was  severe,  simple,  practical,  in  its  creed  ;  it  governed  by 
its  Strong  and  imperious  hold  upon  the  feelings,  by  profound  and 
agitating  emotion.  It  eagerly  received  the  rigid  asceticism  of  the 
antimaterialist  system,  while  it  disdained  the  fantastic  theories  by 
which  it  accounted  for  the  origin  of  evil.  The  imagination  had 
another  office  than  that  of  following  out  its  own  fanciful  creations  ; 
it  spoke  directly  to  the  fears  and  to  the  passions  ^  it  delighted  in 
realising  the  terrors  of  the  final  judgment  5  in  arraying,  in  the  most 
appalling  language,  the  gloomy  mysteries  of  future  retribution. 

(j)  Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist.  vi.  2.  ward,  llio  reign  of  Elagabalus.   Even  in  the  ftflli 

(2)   Compare    Muuter,   Relig.   Jer  Carthager.  century  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  acrorJing  to  Sal- 

riie  worshij)   of  tlie  bca  coelestis,   the  Queen  of  vian  (de  Ciubernationc  Dei,  lib.  viii.j,  shared  the 

Heaven,   sliuuUl   peihaps  be  excepted.   See,  for-  worship  of  Carthage  with  Chritt. 
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This  character  appears  in  the  dark  splendour  of  Tertuliian's  writ- 
ings-, engages  him  in  contemptuous  and  relentless  warfare  against 
ilie  Gnostic  opinions,  and  their  latest  and  most  dangerous  cham- 
pion, Marcion  •,  till,  at  length,  it  hardens  into  the  severe,  yet  sim- 
pler, enthusiasm  of  Montanism.  It  appears  allied  with  the  stern 
assertion  of  ecclesiastical  order  and  sacerdotal  domination,  in  the 
earnest  and  zealous  Cyprian  •,  it  is  still  manifestly  working,  though 
in  a  chastened  and  loftier  form,  in  the  deep  and  impassioned,  but 
comprehensive,  mind  of  Augustine. 

Tertullian  alone  belongs  to  the  present  period,  and  Terlullian  is, 
perhaps,  the  representative  and  the  perfect  type  of  this  Africanism. 
It  is  among  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  secret  unily 
which  connected  the  whole  Christian  world,  that  opinions  tirst 
propagated  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  found  their  most  vigorous 
antagonist  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  while  a  new  and  fervid  entlmsiasm, 
which  arose  in  Phrygia,  captivated  the  kindred  spirit  of  Tertullian. 
Montanism  harmonised  with  African  Christianity  in  the  simplicity 
of  its  creed,  which  did  not  depart  from  the  predominant  form  of 
Cltrislianity  ^  in  the  extreme  rigour  of  its  fasts  (for  while  Gnosticism 
outbid  the  religion  of  Tesus  and  liis  Apostles,  Montanism  outbid  the 
Gnostics  in  its  austerities  (1) ;  it  admitted  marriage  as  a  necessary 
evil,  but  it  denounced  second  nuptials  as  an  inexpiable  sin)  (2; ; 
above  all,  in  its  resolving  religion  into  inward  emotion.  There  is  a 
singular  correspondence  between  Phrygian  Heathenism  and  llie 
Phrygian  Christianity  of  Montanusand  iiis  followers.  The  Orgiasni, 
the  inward  rapture,  the  working  of  a  divine  influence  upon  the  soul, 
till  it  was  wrought  up  to  a  state  of  holy  frenzy,  had  continually  sent. 
forth  the  priests  of  Cybele,  and  females  of  a  highly  excitable  tem- 
perament, into  the  Western  provinces  (3)  5  whom  the  vulgar  beheld 
with  awe,  as  manifestly  possessed  by  liie  divinity  •  whom  the  philo- 
sophic party,  equally  mistaken,  treated  with  contempt,  as  imposters. 
So,  with  the  followers  of  Montanus  (and  women  were  his  most  ar- 
dent votaries),  with  Prisca  and  Maximilia,  the  apostles  of  his  seel, 
the  pure,  and  meek,  and  peaceful  spirit  of  Christianity  became  a 
wild,  a  visionary,  a  frantic  enthusiasm:  it  worked  paroxysms  of 
intense  devotion  5  it  made  the  soul  partake  of  all  the  fever  of  phy- 

(I)  The  Western  churclics  were,  as  yet,  gene-  (3 )  The  effect  of  natural  character  and  tempi- 

i-ally  averse  to  the  excessive  fasting  subsequent-  rament  on  the  opinions  and  form  of  religion  di<l 

ly  introduced  to  so  great  an  extent,  by  the  mo-  not  escape  the  observation   of  the  Christian  wri- 

nastic  spirit.  See  the  curious  vision  of  Attalus,  ters.  There  isa  curious  passage  on  the  Phrygian 

the  martyr  of  Lyons,  in  which  a  fellow-prisoner,  national  character   in  Socrates,  H.  E.  it.  28. — 

Alcibiades,   who   had  long  lived  on    bread   and  "  The  Phrygians  are  a  chaste  and  temperate  peo- 

water  alone,  was  reproved   for   not  making  free  pie  ;  they  seldom  swear;  the  Scythians  and  Thra- 

usc  of  God's  creatures  ;    and  thus  giving  olfence  cians   are   choleric;    the   Eastern  nations    more 

to  the  church.  The  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  disposed  to  immorality  ;  ihe  Paphlagonians  and 

having  been  fonndedfrom  I'hrygia.wereanxious  Phrygians  to  neither :    they   do   not  care  for  thi- 

to  avoid  the  least  imputation  of  Montanism.    En-  theatre  or  the  games;    prostitution   is  unusual." 

seb.  Eccl.  Hist.  v.  3.  Their  suppressed   passions  seem  to  have  brokc;i 

(2)   The   prophetesses    abandoned    their   bus-  out  at  .ill  periods  in  religious  fmotions. 
bands,  according  to   .\poiloniu5  apud  Euscb.  v. 
i8. 
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sical  exGilemonl.  As  in  all  ages,  where  the  mild  and  rational  faith  of 
Christ  has  been  too  calm  and  serene  for  persons  brooding  to  mad- 
ness over  Ihcirown  internal  emotions,  it  proclaimed  itself  a  religious 
advancement,  a  more  sublime  and  spiritual  Christianity.    Judaism 
was  the  infancy,  Christianity  the  youth,  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit 
the  manhood  of  the  hunrian  soul.  It  was  this  Spirit,  this  Paraclete, 
which  resided  in  all  its  fulness  in  the  bosom  of  Montanus  ;  his  ad- 
versaries asserted  that  he  gave  himself  out  as  the  Paraclete  ;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  his  vague  and  mystic  language  was  misunder- 
stood, or,  possibly  misrepresented,  by  (he  malice  of  his  adversaries. 
In  Montanism  the  sectarian,  the  exclusive  spirit,  was  at  its  height; 
and  this  claim  to  higher  perfection,  this  seclusion  from  the  vulgar 
race  of  Christians,  whose  weakness  had  been  too  often  shown  in  the 
hour  of  trial ;  who  had  neither  attained  the  height  of  his  austerity, 
nor  courted  martyrdom,  nor  refused  all  ignominious  compromises 
with  the  persecuting  authorities  with  the  unbending  rigour  which 
he  demanded,  would  still  further  commend  the  claims  of  Montanism 
to  the  homage  of  Tertullian. 
Apology      During  this  persecution,  Tertullian  stood  forth  as  the  apologist 
of  rertui-  j^j.  Christianity ;  and  the  tone  of  his  apology  is  characteristic  not 
only  of  the  individual,  but  of  his  native  country,  while  it  is  no  less 
illustrative  of  the  altered  position  of  Christianity.   The  address  of 
Tertullian  to  Scapula,  the  Prafecl  of  Africa,  is  no  longer  in  the 
tone  of  tranquil  expostulation  against  the  barbarity  of  persecuting 
blameless  and  unoffending  men,  still  less  that  of  humble  supplica- 
tion.   Every  sentence  breathes  scorn,  defiance,  menace.    It  heaps 
contempt  upon  the  gods  of  Paganism ;  it  avows  the  determination 
of  the  Christians  to  expel  the  dcemojis  from  the  respect  and  adora- 
tion of  mankind.    It  condescends  not  to  exculpate  [he  Christians 
from  being  the  cause  of  the  calamities  which  had  recently  laid 
waste  the  province  ^  the  torrent  rains  which  had  swept  away  the 
harvests;  the  fires  which  had  heaped  wilh  ruin  the  streets  of  Car- 
thage; the  sun  which  had  been  preternaturally  eclipsed,  when  at 
its  meridian,  during  an  assembly  of  the  province  at  Utica.  All  these 
portentous  signs  are  unequivocally  ascribed  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  Christian's  God,  visiting  the  guilt  of  obstinate  idolatry.   The 
persecutors  of  the  Christians  are  warned  by  the  awful  examples  of 
Roman  dignitaries  who  had  been  stricken  blind,  and  eaten  wilh 
worms,  as  tlue  chastisement  of  Heaven  for  their  injustice  and  cruelty 
to  the  worshippers  of  Christ.  Scapula  himself  is  sternly  admonished 
to  take  warning  by  their  fate ;  while  the  orator,  by  no  means  de- 
ficient, at  the  same  time,  in  dexterous  address,  reminds  him  of  the 
humane  policy  of  others: — "Your  cruelty  will  be  our  glory. 
Thousands  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  rank,  will  eagerly  crowd  to 
martydom,  exhaust  your  fires,  and  weary  your  swords.    Carthage 
must  be  decimated-,  the  principal  persons  in  the  city,  even,  per- 
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haps,  your  own  most  inlimale  friends  and  kindred,  must  be  sacri- 
ficed. Vainly  will  you  war  against  God.  Magistrates  are  but  men, 
and  will  suffer  the  common  lot  of  mortality ;  but  Christianity  will 
endure  as  long  as  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  duration  of  the  em- 
pire will  be  coeval  with  that  of  the  world." 

History,  even  Christian  history,  is  confined  to  more  general 
views  of  public  affairs,  and  dwells  too  exclusively  on  what  may  be 
called  the  high  places  of  human  life ;  but  whenever  a  glimpse  is 
afforded  of  lowlier,  and  of  more  common  lite,  it  is,  perhaps,  best 
fulfilling  i!s  office  of  presenting  a  lively  picture  of  the  times,  if  it 
allows  itself  occasionally  some  more  minute  detail,  and  illustrates  the 
manner  in  which  the  leading  events  of  particular  periods  affected 
individuals  not  in  the  highest  station. 

Of  all  the  histories  of  martyrdom,  none  is  so  unexaggerated  in    Martyr- 
its  lone  and  language,  so  entirely  unincumbered  with  miracle;    '^°"°' 

.  .    .  '    Perpctna 

none  abounds  in  such  exquisite  touches  of  nature,  or,  on  the  andFeii- 
whole,  from  its  minuteness  and  circumstantiality,  breathes  such  an 
air  of  truth  and  reality,  as  that  of  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  two 
African  females.  Their  death  is  ascribed,  in  the  Acts,  to  the  year 
of  the  accession  of  Geta  (1),  the  son  of  Severus.  Though  there  was 
no  general  persecution  at  that  period,  yet,  as  the  Christians  held 
their  lives,  at  all  limes,  liable  to  the  outburst  of  popular  resent- 
ment, or  the  caprice  of  an  arbitrary  proconsul,  there  is  much  pro- 
bability that  a  time  of  general  rejoicing  might  be  that  in  which  the 
Christians,  who  were  always  accused  of  a  disloyal  reluctance  to 
mingle  in  the  popular  festivities,  and  who  kept  aloof  from  the 
public  sacrifices  on  such  anniversaries,  would  be  most  exposed  to 
persecution.  The  youthful  catechumens,  Revocatus  and  Felicitas, 
Saturninus  and  Secundulus,  were  apprehended,  and  with  them 
Vivia  Perpetua,  a  woman  of  good  family,  liberal  education,  and 
honourably  married.  Perpetua  was  about  twenty-two  years  old;  her 
father  and  mother  were  living  •,  she  had  two  brothers, — one  of  them, 
like  herself,  a  catechumen, — and  an  infant  at  her  breast.  The 
history  of  tlie  martyrdom  is  related  by  Perpetua  herself,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  written  by  her  own  hand  :  —  "  When  we  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  persecutors,  my  father,  in  his  tender  affection,  perse- 
vered in  his  endeavours  to  pervert  me  from  the  faith  (1).    'My 

(l)  The  external  evidence  to  the  authenticity  diadema,  or  diastema,  an  interval,  (Tlato-TM^*- 

of  these  Acts  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  internal.  ^   ^   ^f^    i^M.  xii.  agios,  agios,  agios. 

Thev  were  first  published  by  Lucas  Holstenius,  •    j     j                       ■  •                ,        , 

1-      '      iMt^    •     .u                 .    r  M     .     <•■     •           „  There  are  indeed   isome  suspicious  marks  of 

from  a  MS.  in  the  convent  of  Monte  Casino ;  re-  „     ^      .           ...          ,                      .  j  .t         . 

...   J  ,      ,,  1     •        .  n     •      ,    J  1      D    ■       .    •  Montanism   which   perhaps  prevented  these  Ads 

edited  by  Vales.us  at  Pans,  and  by  Rumart,  in  '          ,    .                              ,i      i 

,  .     ,       •'.,.            ««     ._                 n/>   "    I.         ii~.„j  from  being  more  generally  known, 

his  Acta  Sincera  Martyruin,  p.  90.,  who  collated  ""              "             "              - 

two  other  MS.S.    There  appear,  however,  strong  »  "  •">*  quite  clear  where  these  martyrs  suf 

indications  that  the  Acts  ofthese  African  Martyrs  fered.    Valesius   supposed  Carthage,    others,   in 

are  translated  from  the  Greek  ;  at  least  it  is  dif-  that  one  of  the   two   towns   called   Tuburbium 

ficult  otherwise  to  account  for  the  frequent  un-  which  was  situated  in  proconsular  Africa, 

translated  Greek  words  and  idioms  in  the  text.  ,^s  Dejicere,  to  cost  ine  down,  is  the  expressive 

The   following  are  examples  :  C.  ni.   turbaruui  p,,rase,  not  nncommnn  among   the  early  Chri^- 

li.'neficio,  P^api'v-   c.   iv.   bene   vciiisli,   tcgnon,  tians. 
■Tfievov  vlii.   in  oramate,  a  vision,    i^uyarf 
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lather,  this  vessel,  be  it  a  pitcher,  or  any  thing  else,  can  we  call  if 
by  any  other  name?'  '  Certainly  not,'  he  replied.  'Nor  can  I  call 
myself  by  any  name  but  that  of  Christian?'  My  father  looked  as  if 
he  could  have  plucked  my  eyes  out  •,  but  he  only  harassed  me,  and 
departed,  persuaded  by  the  arguments  of  the  devil.  Then,  after 
being  a  few  days  without  seeing  my  father,  I  was  enabled  to  give 
thanks  to  God,  and  his  absence  was  tempered  to  my  spirit.  After  a 
few  days  we  were  baptized,  and  the  waters  of  baptism  seemed  to 
give  power  of  endurance  to  my  body.  Again  a  few  days,  and  we 
were  cast  into  prison.  I  was  terrified;  for  I  had  never  before  seen 
such  total  darkness.  O  nuserable  day  !  —  from  liie  dreadful  heat  of 
the  prisoners  crowded  together,  and  the  insults  of  the  soldiers. 
Eut  I  was  wrung  with  solicitude  for  my  infant.  Two  of  our 
deacons,  however,  by  the  payment  of  money,  obtained  our  removal 
for  some  hours  in  the  day  to  a  more  open  part  of  the  prison.  Each 
of  the  captives  then  pursued  his  usual  occupation;  but  I  sale  and 
suckled  my  infant,  who  was  wasting  away  with  hunger.  In  my 
anxiety,  I  addressed  and  consoled  my  mother,  and  commended  my 
child  to  my  brother ;  and  I  began  to  pine  away  at  seeing  them 
pining  away  on  my  account.  And  for  many  days  I  sulTered  (his 
anxiety,  and  accustomed  my  child  to  remain  in  the  prison  witl\  me ; 
and  I  immediately  recovered  my  strength,  and  was  relieved  from 
my  toil  and  trouble  for  my  infant,  and  tiie  prison  became  to  me  like 
a  palace ;  and  I  was  happier  there  than  I  should  have  been  any 
where  else. 

"  My  brother  then  said  to  me,  '  Perpelua,  you  are  exalted  to  such 
dignity,  that  you  may  pray  for  a  vision,  and  it  shall  be  shown  you 
whether  our  doom  is  martyrdom  or  release.'"  This  is  llie  language 
of  Montanism ;  but  the  vision  is  exactly  that  which  might  haunt  the 
slumbers  of  the  Christian  in  a  high  slate  of  religious  enthusiasm; 
it  showed  merely  the  familiar  images  of  the  faith,  arranging 
themselves  into  form.  She  saw  a  lofty  ladder  of  gold,  ascending  to 
heaven  ;  around  it  were  swords,  lances,  hooks;  and  a  great  dragon 
lay  at  its  foot,  to  seize  those  who  would  ascend.  Saturus,  a  distin- 
guished Christian,  went  up  first;  beckoned  her  to  follow,  and  con- 
trolled the  dragon  by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  She  ascended,  and 
found  herself  in  a  spacious  garden,  in  which  sate  a  man  with  white 
hair,  in  the  garb  of  a  shepherd,  milking  his  sheep  (1),  with  many 
myriads  around  him.  He  welcomed  her,  and  gave  her  a  morsel  of 
cheese;  and  "  I  received  it  with  folded  hands,  and  ate  it;  and  all 
the  saints  around  exclaimed,  'amen.'  I  awoke  at  the  sound,  witli 
the  sweet  taste  in  my  mouth,  and  I  related  it  to  my  brother;  and 
we  knew  that  our  martyrdom  was  at  hand,  and  we  began  to  have 
no  hope  in  this  world." 

(l)  Bishop  Munter,  in  his  Sinnbilder  der  alien      of  llic  oldost  lias  reliefs  of  Christian  art.    H,  i. 
Christen,  refers  to  this  iiassage,  to  illustrate  one     p.  62. 
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"  After  a  few  days,  (here  Nvas  a  rumour  ihal  we  wore  lo  be  heard. 
And  my  father  came  from  the  city,  wasted  away  with  anxiety,  to 
pervert  me ;  and  he  said,  '  Have  compassion,  0  my  daughter !  on 
my  grey  hairs;  have  compassion  on  thy  father,  if  he  is  worthy  of 
!lie  name  of  father.  If  I  have  thus  brought  thee  up  to  the  flower  of 
thine  age ;  if  I  have  preferred  thee  to  all  thy  brothers,  do  not  ex- 
pose me  to  this  disgrace.  Look  on  thy  brother;  look  on  thy  molher, 
and  Ihy  aunt;  look  on  thy  child,  who  cannot  live  without  thee.  Do 
not  destroy  us  all.'  Thus  spake  my  father,  kissing  my  hands  in 
his  fondness,  and  throwing  himself  at  my  feet;  and  in  his  tears  he 
called  me  not  his  daughter,  but  his  mistress  (domina).  And  I  was 
grieved  for  the  grey  hairs  of  my  father,  because  he  alone,  of  all 
our  family,  did  not  rejoice  in  my  martyrdom  :  and  I  consoled  him, 
saying,  '  In  this  trial,  what  God  wills,  will  take  place.  Know  thai 
we  are  not  in  our  own  power,  but  in  thai  of  God.'  And  he  went 
away  sorrowing. 

"Another  day,  while  we  were  at  dinner,  we  were  suddenly  seized 
and  carried  off  to  trial ;  and  we  came  to  the  town.  The  report  spread 
rapidly,  and  an  immense  multitude  was  assembled.  We  were 
[)laced  at  the  bar;  the  rest  were  interrogated,  and  made  their  con- 
fession. And  it  came  to  my  turn  ;  and  my  Dither  instantly  appeared 
with  my  child,  and  he  drew  me  down  the  step,  and  said  in  a  be- 
seeching lone;  '  Have  compassion  on  your  infant;'  and  Hilarianus 
Ihe  procurator,  who  exercised  the  power  of  life  and  death  for  the 
Proconsul  Timinianus,  who  had  died,  said,  'Spare  the  grey  hairs 
of  your  parent;  spare  your  infant;  offer  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Emperor.'  And  I  answered,  '  I  will  not  sacrifice.'  '  Art  thou  a 
Christian?'  said  Hilarianus;  I  answered,  '  I  am  a  Christian.'  And 
while  my  father  stood  there  to  persuade  me,  Hilarianus  ordered 
liim  to  be  thrust  down,  and  beaten  with  rods.  And  the  misfortune  of 
my  father  grieved  me ;  and  I  was  as  much  grieved  for  his  old  age 
as  if  I  had  been  scourged  myself.  He  then  passed  sentence  on  us 
all,  and  condemned  us  lo  the  wild-beasls;  and  we  went  back  in 
cheerfulness  to  the  prison.  And  because  I  was  accustomed  lo  suckle 
my  infant,  and  to  keep  it  with  me  in  the  prison,  I  sent  Pomponius 
the  deacon  lo  seek  it  from  my  father.  Bui  my  father  would  not 
send  it ;  but,  by  the  will  of  God,  the  child  no  longer  desired  the 
breast,  and  I  suffered  no  uneasiness ;  lest  at  such  a  lime  I  should 
bo  afilicted  by  the  sufl"erings  of  my  child,  or  by  pains  in  my 
breasts." 

Her  visions  now  grow  more  frequent  and  vivid.  The  name  of  her 
brother  Dinocrates  suddenly  occurred  to  her  in  her  prayers.  He 
had  died  at  seven  years  old,  of  a  loathsome  disease,  no  doubt  with- 
out Christian  baptism.  She  had  a  vision  in  which  Dinocrates  ap- 
peared in  a  place  of  profound  darkness,  where  there  was  a  pool  of 
water,  which  he  could  not  reach  on  account  of  his  small  stature. 
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In  a  second  vision,  Dinocrales  appeared  again;  the  pool  rose  up 
and  touched  him,  and  he  drank  a  full  goblet  of  the  water.  "  And 
when  he  was  satisfied,  he  went  away  to  play,  as  infants  are  wont, 
and  I  awoke ;  and  I  knew  that  he  was  translated  from  the  place  of 
punishment  (1)." 

Again  a  few  days,  and  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  profoundly  im- 
pressed by  their  conduct,  and  beginning  to  discern  "  the  power  of 
God  within  them,"  admitted  many  of  the  brethren  to  visit  them,  for 
mutual  consolation.  "  And  as  the  day  of  the  games  approached,  my 
father  entered,  worn  out  with  affliction,  and  began  to  pluck  his 
beard,  and  to  throw  himself  down  with  his  face  upon  the  ground, 
and  to  wish  that  he  could  hasten  his  death  ;  and  to  speak  words 
which  might  have  moved  any  living  creature.  And  I  was  grieved 
for  the  sorrows  of  his  old  age."  The  night  before  they  were  to  be 
exposed  in  the  arena,  she  dreamed  that  she  was  changed  to  a  man  5 
fought  and  triumphed  over  a  huge  and  terrible  Egyptian  gladiator  5 
and  she  put  her  foot  upon  his  head,  and  she  received  the  crown, 
and  passed  out  of  the  Vivarian  gate,  and  knew  that  she  had 
triumphed  not  over  man  but  over  the  devil.  The  vision  of  Saturus, 
which  he  related  for  their  consolation,  was  more  splendid.  He 
ascended  into  the  realms  of  light,  into  a  beautiful  garden,  and  to  a 
palace,  the  walls  of  which  were  light ;  and  there  he  was  welcomed, 
not  only  by  the  angels,  but  by  all  the  friends  who  had  preceded  him 
in  the  glorious  career.  It  is  singular  that,  among  the  rest,  he  saw  a 
bishop  and  a  priest,  among  whom  there  had  been  some  dissension. 
And  while  Perpetua  was  conversing  with  them,  the  angels  in- 
terfered and  insisted  on  their  perfect  reconciliation.  Some  kind  of 
blame  seems  to  be  attached  to  the  bishop  Optalus,  because  some  of 
his  flock  appeared  as  if  they  came  from  the  factions  of  the  circus, 
with  the  spirit  of  mortal  strife  not  yet  allayed. 

The  narrative  then  proceeds  to  another  instance  of  the  triumph 
of  faith  over  the  strongest  of  human  feelings,  the  love  of  a  young 
mother  for  her  offspring.  Felicitas  was  in  the  eighth  month  of  her 
pregnancy.  She  feared,  and  her  friends  shared  in  her  apprehen- 
sion, that,  on  that  account,  her  martyrdom  might  be  delayed. 
They  prayed  together,  and  her  travail  came  on.  In  her  agony  at 
that  most  painful  period  of  delivery,  she  gave  way  to  her  suffer- 
ings. "  How  then,"  said  one  of  the  servants  of  the  prison,  "  if 
you  cannot  endure  these  pains,  will  you  endure  exposure  to  the 
wild- beasts ?"  She  replied,  "  I  bear  now  my  own  sufferings;  then, 
there  will  be  one  within  me  who  will  bear  my  sufferings  for  me, 
because  I  shall  suffer  for  his  sake."  She  brought  forth  a  girl,  of 
whom  a  Christian  sister  took  the  charge. 
Perpetua  maintained  her  calmness  to  the  end.  While  they  were 

(1)  Tbis  15  evidently  a  Wind  of  purgatory. 
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treated  with  severity  by  a  tribune,  who  feared  lest  they  should  be 
delivered  from  the  prison  by  enchantment,  Perpetua  remonstrated 
with  a  kind  of  mournful  pleasantry,  and  said  that,  if  ill-used,  Ihcy 
would  do  no  credit  to  the  birthday  of  Caesar  :  the  victims  ought 
to  be  fattened  for  the  sacrifice.  But  their  language  and  demeanour 
was  not  always  so  calm  and  gentle;  the  words  of  some  became  those 
of  defiance — almost  of  insult ;  and  this  is  related  with  as  much  ad- 
miration as  the  more  tranquil  sublimity  of  the  former  incidents. 
To  the  people  who  gazed  on  them,  in  their  importunate  curiosity, 
at  their  agape,  they  said,  "  Is  not  to-morrow's  spectacle  enough  to 
satiate  your  hate  ?  To-day  you  look  on  us  with  friendly  faces,  to- 
morrow you  will  be  our  deadly  enemies.  Mark  well  our  counte- 
nances, that  you  may  know  them  again  on  the  day  of  judgment. " 
And  to  Hilarianus,  on  his  tribunal,  they  said,  "  Thou  judgest  us, 
but  God  will  judge  thee."  At  this  language,  the  exasperated  people 
demanded  that  they  should  be  scourged.  When  taken  out  to  exe- 
cution they  declined,  and  were  permitted  to  decline,  the  profane 
dress  in  which  they  were  to  be  clad;  the  men,  that  of  the  priests  of 
Saturn  ;  the  women,  that  of  the  priestesses  of  Ceres  (1).  They  came 
forward  in  their  simple  attire,  Perpetua  singing  psalms.  The  men 
were  exposed  to  leopards  and  bears ;  the  women  were  hung  up 
naked  in  nets,  to  be  gored  by  a  furious  cow.  But  even  the  excited 
populace  shrunk  with  horror  at  the  spectacle  of  two  young  and  de- 
licate women,  one  recently  recovered  from  childbirth,  in  this  state. 
They  were  recalled  by  acclamation,  and  in  mercy  brought  forward 
again,  clad  in  loose  robes  (2).  Perpetua  was  tossed,  her  garment 
was  rent;  but,  more  conscious  of  her  wounded  modesty  than  of 
pain,  she  drew  the  robe  over  the  part  of  her  person  which  was  ex- 
posed. She  then  calmly  clasped  up  her  hair,  because  it  did  not 
become  a  martyr  to  suffer  with  dishevelled  locks,  the  sign  of  sor- 
row. She  then  raised  up  the  fainting  and  mortally  wounded  Feli- 
citas,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  populace  being  for  a  lime  appeased, 
they  were  permitted  to  retire.  Perpetua  seemed  wrapt  in  ecstacy, 
and  as  if  awaking  from  sleep,  inquired  when  she  was  to  be  exposed 
to  the  beast.  She  could  scarcely  be  made  to  believe  what  had  taken 
place  ;  her  last  words  tenderly  admonished  her  brother  to  be  sted- 
fast  in  the  faith.  Wc  may  close  the  scene  by  intimating  that  all  were 
speedily  released  from  their  sufferings,  and  entered  into  their  glory. 
Perpetua  guided  witli  her  own  hand  the  merciful  sword  of  the  gla- 
diator which  relieved  her  from  her  agony. 

This  African  persecution,  which  laid  the  seeds  of  future  schisms  caracaiia 
and  fatal  feuds,  lasted  till,  at  least,  the  second  year  of  Caracaiia.     ^^'^ 
From  its  close,  except  during  the  short  reign  of  Maximin,  Chris-  *— in. 

(l)   This  was  an  unusual   circumstance;  and      of  the  version ;   it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  sense  . 
ascribed  to  the  devil.  ••  Ha  revocats  discinguntar  "  is  paraptirased  by 

(I)  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  correct  in  this  part     Lucas  Uolstenius,  revocatje  et  discinclis  indula-. 
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U;H)ity  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace  till  the  reign  of  Decius(ly. 
But,  during  this  period  occurred  a  remarkable  event  in  the  reli- 
gious history  of  Rome.  The  pontiff  of  one  of  the  wild  forms  of  the 
Nature-worship  of  the  East  appeared  in  the  city  of  Rome  as  Em- 
peror ;  the  ancient  rites  of  Baalpeor,  but  little  changed  in  the  course 
of  ages,  intruded  themselves  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Capitoline 
Jove,  and  offended  at  once  the  religious  majesty  and  the  graver  de- 
Eiagaba-  ccncy  of  RoiTiau  manners  (2).  Elagabalus  derived  his  name  from 
"'ror.'"'  the  Syrian  appellative  of  the  sun  •,  he  had  been  educated  in  the  pre- 
''■"■^'^'  cinctsof  the  temple;  and  the  Emperor  of  Rome  was  lost  and  ab- 
sorbed in  the  priest  of  an  effeminate  superstition.  The  new  reli- 
gion did  not  steal  in  under  the  modest  demeanour  of  a  stranger, 
claiming  the  common  rites  of  hospitality,  as  the  national  faith  of  a 
subject  people  :  it  entered  with  a  public  pomp,  as  though  to  su- 
persede and  eclipse  the  ancestral  deities  of  Rome.  The  god  Elaga- 
balus was  conveyed  in  solemn  procession  through  the  wondering 
provinces;  his  symbols  were  received  with  all  the  honour  of  the 
Supreme  Deity.  The  conical  black  stone,  which  was  adored  at 
Emesa,  was,  no  doubt,  in  its  origin,  one  of  those  obscene  symbols 
which  appear  in  almost  every  form  of  the  Oriental  nature-worship. 
The  rudeness  of  ancient  art  had  allowed  it  to  remain  in  less  offen- 
sive shapelessness ;  and,  not  improbably,  the  original  symbolic 
meaning  had  become  obsolete.  The  Sun  had  become  the  visible 
type  of  Deity,  and  the  object  of  adoration.  The  mysterious  principle 
of  generation,  of  which,  in  the  primitive  religion  of  nature,  he  was 
the  type  and  image,  gave  place  to  the  noblest  object  of  human 
idolatry — the  least  debasing  representative  of  the  Great  Supreme. 
The  idol  of  Emesa  entered  Rome  in  solemn  procession;  a  magnifi- 
cent temple  was  built  upon  the  Palatine  Hill ;  a  number  of  altars 
stood  round,  on  which  every  day  the  most  sumptuous  offerings — 
hecatombs  of  oxen,  countless  sheep,  the  most  costly  aromatics,  the 
choicest  wines  were  offered :  streams  of  blood  and  wine  were  con- 
stantly flowing  down  ;  while  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  empire 
— commanders  of  legions,  rulers  of  provinces,  the  gravest  senators, 
appeared  as  humble  ministers,  clad  in  the  loose  and  flowing  robes 
and  linen  sandals  of  the  East,  among  the  lascivious  dances  and  the 
wanton  music  of  oriental  drums  and  cymbals.  These  degrading 
practices  were  the  only  way  to  civil  and  military  preferment.  The 
whole  senate  and  equestrian  order  stood  around ;  and  those  who 
played  ill  the  part  of  adoration,  or  whose  secret  murmurs  incau- 
tiously betrayed  their  devout  indignation  ( for  this  insult  to  the  an- 
cient religion  of  Rome  awakened  some  sense  of  shame  in  the  dege- 
nerate and  servile  aristocracy  ),  were  put  to  death.  The  most  sacred 

(1)  From  212  to  249. :  — Caracalla,  2U  j  Ma-  (2)  Lampridii  Heliogabalus.   Dion  Cussius,   1. 

crinus,  217;  Elagabalus,  218  ;  Alexander  Sevc-     Ixxix.  Herndian.  v. 
rus,  222  ,  Maxiinin  and  the  Gordiaiis,  235—244; 
Philip.  244  ;  Decius,  249. 
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and  patriotic  sentiments  cherished  above  all  the  hallowed  lieasures 
of  the  city,  the  Palladium,  the  image  of  IMinerva.  Popular  venera- 
tion worshipped,  in  distant  awe,  the  unseen  deity  ;  for  profane  eye 
might  never  behold  the  virgin  image.  The  inviolability  of  the 
Roman  dominion  was  inseparably  connected  with  the  uncontamin- 
ated  sanctity  of  the  Palladium.  The  Syrian  declared  his  intention 
of  wedding  the  ancient  tutelary  goddess  to  his  foreign  deity.  The 
image  was  publicly  brought  forth ;  exposed  to  the  sullying  gaze 
of  the  multitude;  solemnly  wedded,  and  insolently  repudiated  by 
the  unworthy  stranger.  A  more  appropriate  bride  was  found  in  the  worsin,. 

•^  °  I  r-       I  of  the  su[> 

kindred  Syrian  deity,  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Astarte  in  the  in  Rome. 
Eas!,  in  Carthage,  as  the  Queen  of  Heaven — Yenus  Urania,  as 
translated  into  the  mythological  language  of  (he  West.  She  was 
brought  from  Carthage.  The  whole  city  -  the  whole  of  Italy — was 
commanded  to  celebrate  the  bridal  festival ;  and  the  nuptials  of 
the  two  foreign  deities  might  appear  to  complete  the  triumph  over 
the  insulted  divinities  of  Rome.  Nothing  was  sacred  to  the  volup- 
tuous Syrian.  He  introduced  the  manners  as  well  as  the  religion 
of  the  East;  his  rapid  succession  of  wives  imitated  the  polygamy  of 
an  Oriental  despot;  and  his  vices  not  merely  corrupted  the  morals, 
but  insulted  the  most  sacred  feelings,  of  the  people.  He  lore  a  vestal 
virgin  from  her  sanctuary,  to  sutTer  his  polluting  embraces ;  he 
violated  the  sanctuary  itself;  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  mystic  coffer  in  which  the  sacred  deposit  was  enshrined  :  it  was 
said  that  the  pious  fraud  of  the  priesthood  deceived  him  with  a 
counterfeit,  which  he  dashed  to  pieces  in  his  anger.  It  was  openly 
asserted,  that  the  worship  of  (he  sun,  under  his  name  of  Elagaba- 
lus,  was  to  supersede  all  other  worship.  If  we  may  believe  the  bio- 
graphies in  the  Augustan  history,  a  more  ambitious  scheme  of  a  Religious 
universal  religion  had  dawned  upon  the  mind  of  the  Emperor ;  and  ,-""5  me- 
that  the  Jewish,  the  Samaritan,  even  the  Christian,  were  to  be  fused  •'''^,'*"'  ''> 

'  '  Elaga- 

and  recast  into  one  great  system,  of  which  the  sun  was  lo  be  the  taius. 
central  object  of  adoration  (1).  At  ail  events,  the  deities  of  Rome 
were  actually  degraded  before  tlie  public  gaze  into  humble  minis- 
ters of  Elagabalus.  Every  year  of  (he  Emperor's  brief  reign,  (he 
god  was  conveyed  from  his  Palatine  lemple  to  a  suburban  edifice 
of  still  more  sumptuous  magnificence.  The  statue  passed  in  a  car 
drawn  by  six  horses.  The  Emperor  of  (he  world,  his  eyes  slained 
with  paint,  ran  and  danced  before  it  with  antic  ges(urcs  of  adora- 
tion. The  earth  was  strewn  with  gold  dust ;  flowers  and  chaplots 
were  scattered  by  the  people,  while  the  images  of  all  the  other 
gods,  the  splendid  ornaments  and  vessels  of  all  their  temples,  were 
carried,  hke  (he  spoils  of  subject  nations,  in  the  annual  ovation  of  (he 

(1)  Id  agciis  ne  quis  Romae  Reus  nisi  Ilelioga-  lioiuni,  illuc  liansfercnclain,  iit  omniiiin  rullnia- 
bulus  culcrelur.  Diccbat  pr.xtcrca,  Judacorum  ct  rum  secrt-lum  Heliopibali  saicrdotiuni  lenerrt. 
Samaritaiiorum   rfligiones,  <~t  Cihrisliannm  dcvn      ]i.  46l 
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Phoenician  deity.  Even  human  sacrifices,  and  if  wo  may  credit  the 
monstrous  fact,  the  most  beautiful  sons  of  the  noblest  families, 
were  offered  on  the  altar  of  this  Moloch  of  the  East  (1). 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  weak  and  crumbling  edifice 
of  Paganism  was  not  shaken  to  its  base  by  this  extraordinary  revo- 
lution. An  ancient  religion  cannot  thus  be  insulted  without  losing 
much  of  its  majesty  :  its  hold  upon  the  popular  veneration  is 
violently  torn  asunder.  With  its  more  sincere  votaries,  the  general 
animosity  to  foreign,  particularly  to  Eastern,  religions,  might  be 
enfiamed  or  deepened  5  and  Christianity  might  share  in  some  pari 
of  the  detestation  excited  by  the  excesses  of  a  superstition  so  op- 
posite in  its  nature.  But  others  whose  faith  had  been  shaken,  and 
whose  moral  feelings  revolted,  by  a  religion  whose  essential  cha- 
racter was  sensuality,  and  whose  licentious  tendency  had  been  so 
disgustingly  illustrated  by  the  unspeakable  pollutions  of  its  imperial 
patron,  would  hasten  to  embrace  that  purer  faith  which  was  most 
remote  from  the  religion  of  Elagabalus. 
Alexander  Ffom  the  policy  of  the  court,  as  well  as  the  pure  and  amiable 
Em'^eror  Character  of  the  successor  of  Elagabalus,  the  more  offensive  parts  of 
this  foreign  superstition  disappeared  with  their  imperial  patron. 
But  the  old  Roman  religion  was  not  reinstated  in  its  jealous  and 
unmingled  dignity.  Alexander  Severus  had  been  bred  in  another 
school ;  and  the  influence  which  swayed  him,  during  the  earlier 
part  at  least  of  his  reign,  was  of  a  different  character  from  that  which 
had  formed  the  mind  of  Elagabalus.  It  was  the  mother  of  Elaga- 
balus who,  however  she  might  blush  with  shame  at  the  impurities 
of  her  effeminate  son,  had  consecrated  him  to  the  service  of  the 
deity  in  Emesa.  The  mother  of  Alexander  Severus,  the  able,  perhaps 
crafty  and  rapacious,  Mamma^a,  had  at  least  held  intercourse  with 
the  Christians  of  Syria.  She  had  conversed  with  the  celebrated 
Origen,  and  listened  to  his  exhortations,  if  without  conversion,  still 
not  without  respect.  Alexander,  though  he  had  neither  the  religious 
education,  the  pontifical  character,  nor  the  dissolute  manners,  of 
his  predecessor,  was  a  Syrian,  with  no  hereditary  attachment  to  the 
Roman  form  of  Paganism.  He  seems  to  have  affected  a  kind  of 
universalism  :  he  paid  decent  respect  to  the  gods  of  the  Capitol ;  he 
held  in  honour  the  Egyptian  worship,  and  enlarged  the  temples  of 
Isis  and  Serapis.  In  his  own  palace,  with  respectful  indifference, 
he  enshrined,  as  it  were,  as  his  household  deities,  the  representatives 
of  the  different  religious  or  theophilosophic  systems  which  were 
prevalent  in  the  Roman  empire,— Orpheus,  Abraham,  Christ,  and 
Apollonius  of  Tyana.  The  first  of  these  represented  the  wisdom  of 
the  mysteries,  the  purified  nature-worship,  which  had  laboured  to 
elevate  the  popular  mythology  into  a  noble  and  coherent  allegorism. 

(l)  Cadit  et  Immaiias  hoslias,  lectis  ad  hoe     patrimis  et  matrimis,  credo  ul  major  essct  Htri- 
pneris  nobilibus  et  decoris  per  nmncm  Italiain     que  parenli  dolor.  Lamprid.  Heliogabalus. 
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It  is  singular  Ihat  Abraham,  rather  than  Moses,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  Judaism  :  it  is  possible  that  the  traditionary  sanctity  which 
attached  to  the  first  parent  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  of  many  of  the 
Arab  tribes,  and  which  was  afterwards  embodied  in  the  Mahometan 
Koran,  was  floating  in  the  East,  and  would  comprehend,  as  it  were, 
the  opinions  not  only  of  the  Jews,  but  of  a  much  wider  circle  of  the 
Syrian  natives.  In  Apollonius,  was  centered  the  more  modern 
Theurgy,  the  magic  which  commanded  the  intermediate  spirits 
between  the  higher  world  and  the  world  of  man  ^  the  more  spiritual 
polytheism  which  had  released  the  subordinate  deities  from  their 
human  form,  and  maintained  them  in  a  constant  intercourse  with 
the  soul  of  man.  Christianity,  in  the  person  of  its  founder,  even 
where  it  did  not  command  authority  as  a  religion,  had  nevertheless 
lost  the  character  under  which  it  had  so  long  and  so  unjustly  la- 
boured, of  animosity  to  mankind.  Though  he  was  considered  but 
as  one  of  the  sages  who  shared  in  the  homage  paid  to  their  bene- 
ficent wisdom,  the  followers  of  Jesus  had  now  lived  down  all  the 
bitter  hostility  which  had  so  generally  prevailed  against  them.  The 
homage  of  Alexander  Severus  may  be  a  fair  test  of  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  more  intelligent  Heathen  of  his  time  (1).  It  is  clear 
that  the  exclusive  spirit  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilisation  is  broken 
down  :  it  is  not  now  Socrates  or  Plato,  Epicurus  or  Zeno,  who  are 
considered  the  sole  guiding  intellects  of  human  wisdom.  These 
Eastern  barbarians  are  considered  rivals,  if  not  superior,  to  the 
philosophers  of  Greece.  The  world  is  betraying  its  irresistible 
yearning  towards  a  religion;  and  these  were  the  first  overtures,  as 
it  were,  to  more  general  submission. 

In  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  at  least  commenced  the  great  change  in 
change  in  the  outward  appearance  of  Christianity.  Christian  bishops  \t„n^i 
were  admitted,  even  at  the  court,  in  a  recognised  ofTicial  character  :  ciirisua- 

'  7  0  7        nity     to 

and  Christian  churches  began  to  rise  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  society. 
and  to  possess  endowments  in  land  (2).  To  the  astonishment  of  the 
Heathen,  their  religion  had  as  yet  appeared  without  temple  or  altar ; 
their  religious  assemblies  had  been  held  in  privacy  :  it  was  yet  a 
domestic  worship.  Even  the  Jew  had  his  public  synagogue  or  his 
more  secluded  proseucha  •,  but  where  the  Christians  met  was  indi- 
cated by  no  separate  and  distinguished  dwelling ;  the  cemetery  of 
their  dead,  the  sequestered  grove,  the  private  chamber,  contained 
their  peaceful  assemblies.  Their  privacy  was  at  once  their  security 
and  their  danger.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  no  well-known  edifice 
in  which  the  furious  and  excited  rabble  could  surprise  the  general 

(1)  Jablonski  wrote  a  very  ingenious  essay  to  Gallienus.  The  differenci;  is  very  slight,  and  after 
show  that  Alexander  Severus  was  converted  to  all,  the  change  from  a  private  building,  set  apart 
Gnostic  Christianity.  Opuscula,  vol.  iv.  Compare  for  a  particular  use,  and  a  public  one  of  no  ar- 
Heyne,  Opuscula,  vi.  p.  169,  et  seqq.  chitectural   pretensions,  may  have  been   almost 

(2)  Tilleuiont,  as  Gibbon  observes,  assigns  the  imperceptible.  The  passage  of  Lampridius  ap 
date  of  the  earliest   Christian   churches   to   the  pears  conclusive  in  favour  of  Tillemont. 

reign  of  Alexander  .Severus  ;  Mr.  Moyle  to  that  of 
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Virst  body  of  Ihe  Christians,  and  wreak  its  vengeance  by  indiscriminale 
churche''.'  massacre  ;  on  the  other,  the  jealousy  of  the  government  against  all 
private  associations  would  be  constantly  kept  on  the  alert  5  and  a 
religion  without  a  temple  was  so  inexplicable  a  problem  to  Pagan 
feeling,  that  it  would  strengthen  and  confirm  all  the  vague  im- 
putations of  Atheism,  or  of  criminal  license  in  these  niyslerious 
meetings,  which  seemed  to  shun  the  light  of  day.  Their  religious 
usages  must  now  have  become  much  better  known,  as  Alexander 
borrowed  their  mode  of  publishing  the  names  of  those  who  were 
[)roposed  for  ordination,  and  established  a  similar  proceeding  with 
regard  to  all  candidates  for  civil  otTice  5  and  a  piece  of  ground,  in 
Rome,  which  was  litigated  by  a  company  of  victuallers,  was  awarded 
by  the  Emperor  himself  to  the  Christians,  upon  the  principle  that 
it  was  better  that  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  worship  of  God  in  any 
form,  than  applied  to  a  profane  and  unworthy  use  (1). 

These  buildings  were  no  doubt,  as  yet,  of  modest  height  and 
unpretending  form ;  but  the  religion  was  thus  publicly  recognised 
as  one  of  the  various  forms  of  worship  which  the  government  did 
not  prohibit  from  opening  the  gates  of  its  temples  to  mankind. 

The  progress  of  Christianity  during  all  this  period,  though  silent, 
v>as  uninterrupted.  The  miseries  which  were  gradually  involving 
Ihe  whole  Roman  empire,  from  the  conflicts  and  the  tyranny  of  a 
rapid  succession  of  masters;  from  taxation  gradually  becoming 
jnore  grinding  and  burdensome;  and  the  still  multiplying  inroads 
and  expanding  devastations  of  the  barbarians,  assisted  its  progress. 
Many  took  refuge  in  a  religion  which  promised  beatitude  in  a 
future  state  of  being,  from  the  inevitable  evils  of  this  life. 
,  ,  But  in  no  respect  is  its  progress  more  evident  and  remarkable 

liillueiico     ....  10 

of  chrisii-  than  m  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  Heathenism  itself.  1  hough 
IZmhZ  philosophy,  which  had  long  been  the  antagonist  and  most  dangerous 
'*'"■  enemy  of  the  popular  religion,  now  made  apparently  common  cause 
with  it  against  the  common  enemy,  Cluislianity  ;  yet  there  had  been 
an  unperceived  and  amicable  approximaiion  between  the  two  re- 
ligions. Heathenism,  as  interpreted  by  philosophy,  almost  found 
favour  with  some  of  the  more  moderate  Christian  apologists ;  while, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  altered  tone  of  the  controversy,  the  Christians 
have  rarely  occasion  to  defend  themselves  against  those  horrible 
charges  of  licentiousness,  incest,  and  cannibalism,  which,  till  re- 
cently, their  advocates  had  been  constrained  to  notice.  The  Cliristians 
endeavoured  to  enlist  Ihe  earlier  philosophers  in  their  cause;  they 
were  scarcely  content  with  asserting  that  the  nobler  Grecian  philo- 
sophy might  be  designed  to  prepare  the  human  mind  for  the  re- 
ception of  Christianity  ;  they  were  almost  inclined  to  endow  these 
sages  with  a  kind  of  prophetic  foreknowledge  of  its  more  mysterious 

(1)   .lilii  Lainjiridii  AltxaiiJcr  Sevcriis. 
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tloclrines.  "  I  have  explained/'  says  the  Christian  in  Minuciiss 
FcHx,  "  Ihe  opinions  ol  ahiiosl  all  (he  philosophers,  whose  most 
ilhislrious  glory  il  is  that  llicy  have  worshipped  one  God,  (hough 
under  various  names;  so  that  one  might  suppose,  eilher  that  Ihf 
Ctirislians  of  the  present  day  are  philosophers,  or  [hat  the  philoso- 
phers of  old  were  already  Christians  (1;." 

But  these  advances  on  the  part  of  Christianity  were  more  thai! 
met  by  Paganism.  The  Heathen  religion,  which  prevailed  at  leas! 
among  the  more  enlightened  Pagans  during  this  period,  and  which, 
differently  modified,  more  fully  developed,  and,  as  we  shaii  hereafter 
find,  exalted  still  more  from  a  philosophy  into  a  religion,  Julian 
endeavoured  to  reinstate  as  the  established  faith,  was  almost  as  dif-  '■^■^"o<^ 
fcrent  from  that  of  the  older  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  even  thai    'itZ' 
which  prevailed  at  the  commencement  of  the  empire,  as  it  wa- 
from  Christianity.  It  worshipped  in  the  same  temples;  it  performed, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  same  riles;  it  actually  abrogated  the  local 
worship  of  no  one  of  the  multitudinous  deities  of  Paganism.  Bui 
over  ail  this,  which  was  the  real  religion,  both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, in  the  older  times,  had  risen  a  kind  of  speculative  Theism,  (o 
which  the  popular  worship  acknowledged  its  humble  subordination. 
On  the  great  elementary  principle  of  Christianity,  the  unity  of  Ihe 
Supreme  God,  this  approximation  had  long  been  sikmlly  made. 
Celsus,  in  his  celebrated  controversy  with   Origen,   asserts  that 
this  philosophical  notion  of  the  Deity   is  perfectly  reconcileable 
with  Paganism.  "  We  also  can  place  a  Supreme  Being  above  the 
world,  and  above  all  human  things,  and  approve  and  sympathise 
in  w  hatever  may  be  tauglit  of  a  spiritual  rather  than  material  ado- 
ration of  the  gods;  for,  with  the  belief  in  the  gods,  worshipped  in 
every  land  and  by  every  people,  harmonises  (he  belief  in  a  Primal 
Being,  a  Supreme  God,  who  has  given  to  every  land  its  guardian, 
lo  every  people  its  presiding  deity.    The  unity  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  consequent  unity  of  the  design  of  the  universe, 
remains,  even  if  it  be  admitted  (hat  each  people  has  its  gods,  whom 
it  must  worship  in  a  peculiar  manner,  according  to  (heir  peculiar 
cliaracler;  and  the  worship  of  all  these  different  deities  is  reflected 
back  to  the  Supreme  God,  who  has  appointed  them,  as  it  were, 
his  delegates  and  representatives.  Those  who  argue  that  men  ought 
not  to  serve  many  masters  impute  human  weakness  to  God.   God 
is  not  jealous  of  the  adoration  paid  to  subordinate  deities ;  he  is 
superior  in  his  nature  to  degradation  and  insult.  Reason  itself 
might  justify  the  belief  in  the  inferior  deities,  which  are  (he  objects 
0^  Ihe  established  worship.  For  since  the  Supreme  God  can  only 
produce  that  which  is  immortal  and  imperishable,  the  existence  of 
mortal  beings  cannot  be  explained,  unless  we  distinguish  from  him 
) 

(l)    I  nra  Iierp  again  toiisulf  rably  indebted  to  Tschirncr,  Fall  des  Fleidentliums,  p.  334 — 40J. 
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those  inferior  deities,  and  assert  them  to  be  the  creators  of  mortal 
beings  and  of  perishable  things  (1). 
raganism  From  this  time,  Paganism  has  changed  not  merely  some  of  its 
serfo^s!  fundamental  tenets,  but  its  general  character;  it  has  become  se- 
rious, solemn,  devout.  In  Lucian,  unbelief  seemed  to  have  reached 
its  height,  and  as  rapidly  declined.  The  witty  satirist  of  Polytheism 
had,  no  doubt,  many  admirers;  he  had  no  imitators.  A  reaction 
has  taken  place ;  none  of  the  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  third 
century  boldly  and  ostentatiously,  as  in  the  limes  of  the  later  repub- 
lic, display  their  contempt  for  religion.  Epicureanism  lost,  if  not 
its  partisans,  its  open  advocates.  The  most  eminent  writers  treat 
religion  with  decency,  if  not  with  devout  respect;  no  one  is  ambi- 
tious of  passing  for  a  despiser  of  the  gods.  And  with  faith  and  piety 
broke  forth  all  the  aberrations  of  religious  belief  and  devout  feel- 
ing, wonder-vforking  mysticism,  and  dreamy  enthusiasm,  in  their 
various  forms  (2). 

This  was  the  commencement  of  that  new  Platonism  which,  from 
this  time,  exercised  a  supreme  authority,  to  the  extinction  of  the 
older  forms  of  Grecian  philosophy,  and  grew  up  into  a  dangerous 
antagonist  of  Christianity.    It  aspired  to  be  a  religion  as  well  as  a 
philosophy,  and  gradually  incorporated  more  and  more  of  such 
religious  elements  from  the  creeds  of  the  Oriental  philosophers  as 
would  harmonise  with  its  system.  It  was  extravagant,  but  it  was 
earnest;  wild,  but  serious.  It  created  a  kind  of  literature  of  its  own. 
ApoUonius  The  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  was  a  grave  romance,  in  which  it 
ofTyana.  embodicd  much  of  its  Theurgy,  its  power  of  connecting  the  invi- 
sible with  the  visible  world;  its  wonder-working,  through  the  in- 
termediate demons  at  its  command,  which  bears  possibly,  but  not 
clearly,  an  intentional,  certainly  a  close,  resemblance  to  the  Gos- 
pels.  It  seized  and  moulded  to  its  purpose  the  poetry  and  philo- 
sophy of  older  Greece.   Such  of  the  mythic  legends  as  it  could 
allegorise,  it  retained  with  every  demonstration  of  reverence;  the 
rest  it  either  allowed  quietly  to  fall  into  oblivion,  or  repudiated  as 
lawless  fictions  of  the  poets.   The  manner  iti  which  poetry  was 
transmuted  into  moral  and  religious  allegory  is  shown  in  the  treatise 
porpby-  of  Porphyrins  on  the  cave  of  the  nymphs  in  the  Odyssey.  The  skill, 
""'*     as  well  as  the  dreamy  mysticism,  with  which  this  school  of  writers 
combined  the  dim  traditions  of  the  older  philosophy  and  the  esoteric 
doctrines  of  the  mysteries,  to  give  the  sanction  of  antiquity  to  their 
tifeofi'y  own  vague  but  attractive  and  fanciful  theories,  appears  in  the  Life 
thagoras.  ^j.  pyi^ggoras,  and  in  the  work  on  the  Mysteries,  by  a  somewhat 

later  writer,  lamblichus. 
phiioso.       After  all,  however,  this  philosophic  Paganism  could  exercise  no 
^^'"Jm    ^^^y  extensive  influence.  Its  votaries  were  probafcly  far  inferior  in 

not  popu- 
lar. 

(l)  Origen  conira  Celsnm,  lib.  vii.  (2)  Tschirner.  i).  401. 
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number  lo  anj  one  of  those  foreign  religions  inlroduced  into  tin! 
Greek  and  Roman  part  of  (he  empire;  and  its  strength  perhaps 
consisted  in  the  facility  willi  which  it  coalesced  with  any  one  of 
those  religions,  or  blended  them  up  together  in  one  somewhat  dis- 
cordant syncretism.  The  same  man  was  philosopher,  Hierophant 
at  Samothrace  or  Eleusis,  and  initiate  in  Ihe  riles  of  Cybele,  of 
Serapis,  or  of  Milhra.  Of  itself  this  scheme  was  far  too  abstract  and 
metaphysical  to  extend  beyond  the  schools  of  Alexandria  or  of 
Athens.  Though  it  prevailed  afterwards  in  influencing  the  Heathen 
fanaticism  of  .Tulian,  it  eventually  retarded  but  little  the  extinction 
of  Heathenism.  It  was  merely  a  sort  of  refuge  for  the  intellectual 
few — a  self-complacent  excuse,  which  enabled  them  lo  assert,  as 
they  supposed,  their  own  mental  superiority,  while  they  were  en- 
deavouring maintain  or  to  revive  the  vulgar  superstition,  which 
they  themselves  could  not,  but  in  secret,  contemn.  The  more  re- 
fined it  became,  the  less  was  il  suited  for  common  use,  and  the 
less  it  harmonised  with  the  ordinary  Paganism.  Thus  that  which, 
in  one  respect,  elevated  it  into  a  dangerous  rival  of  Christianity,  at 
the  same  time  deprived  il  of  its  power.  It  had  borrowed  mucii  from 
Christianity,  or,  at  least,  had  been  tacitly  modified  by  its  influence,- 
but  it  was  the  speculative  rather  than  the  practical  pari,  that  which 
constituted  its  sublimity  rather  than  its  popularity,  in  which  it 
approximated  to  Ihe  Gospel.  We  shall  encounter  this  new  Paganism 
again  before  long,  in  its  more  perfect  and  developed  form. 

The  peace  which  Christianity  enjoyed  under  the  virtuous  Severus  Maximin. 
was  disturbed  by  the  violent  accession  of  a  Thracian  savage  (1).  It  *  "•  '^^^^ 
was  enough  lo  have  shared  in  the  favour  of  Alexander  to  incur  the 
brutal  resentment  of  Maximin.  The  Christian  bishops  like  all  the 
other  polite  and  virtuous  courtiers  of  his  peaceful  predecessor,  were 
exposed  to  the  suspicions  and  the  hatred  of  ihe  rude  and  warlike 
Maximin.  Chrislianily,  however,  suffered,  though  in  a  severer 
degree,  the  common  lot  of  mankind. 

The  short  reign  of  Gordian  was  uneventful  in  Christian  history,  oordian. 
The  Emperors,  it  has  been  justly  observed,  who  were  born  in  the  '^—^ii^ 
Asiatic  provinces  were,  in  general,  the  least  unfriendly  lo  Chris- 
tianity. Their  religion,  wliatever  it  might  be,  was  less  uncongenial 
lo  some  of  the  forms  of  the  new  faith ;  it  was  a  kind  of  Eclecticism 
of  dilTerent  Eastern  religions,  which,  in  general,  was  least  inclined 
lo  intolerance  :  at  any  rale,  il  was  uninfluenced  by  national  pride, 
which  was  now  become  the  main  support  of  Roman  Paganism, 
Philip,  (he  Arabian  (2) ,  is  claimed  by  some  of  the  earliest  Chris-    i"'"'!? 
tian  writers  as  a  convert  to  the  Gospel.    But  the  extraordinary ''■°" 
splendour  with  which  he  celebrated  (he  great  religious  riles  of 
Rome  refutes  at  once  this  statement.  Yet  il  might  be  fortunate  that 

(0  Kuscb.  Ecc.  llisi   vl.  23.  C^)  F.tiseb.  vi.  34. 
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a  sovereign  of  his  mild  senlimenis  towards  the  new  faith  filled  the 
throne  at  a  period  when  the  secular  games,  which  commemorated 
Secular  [\^q  ihousandth  year  of  Rome,  were  celebrated  with  unexampled 
A^nTV?.  magnificence.  The  majesty,  the  eternity,  of  the  empire  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  due  performance  of  these  solemnities. 
To  their  intermission,  after  the  reign  of  Bioclesian,  the  Pagan 
historian  acribes  tlie  decline  of  Roman  greatness.  The  second 
millennium  of  Rome  commenced  with  no  flattering  signs;  the  times 
were  gloomy  and  menacing ;  and  the  general  and  rigid  absence  of 
the  Christians  from  these  sacred  national  ceremonies,  under  a 
sterner  or  more  bigoted  emperor,  would  scarcely  have  escaped  the 
severest  animadversions  of  the  government.  Even  under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances,  the  danger  of  popular  tumult  would  be  wilh 
diflicuUy  avoided  or  restrained.  Did  patriotism  and  national  pride 
incline  the  Pioman  Christians  to  make  sofdc  sacrifice  of  their  se- 
verer principles  •,  to  compromise  for  a  time  their  rigid  aversion  to 
idolatry,  which  was  thus  connected  wilh  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  state? 
Dcciiis.  The  persecution  under  Decius,  both  in  extent  and  violence,  is 
A.  D  'M9  ij^e  most  uncontested  of  those  which  the  ecclesiastical  historians 
took  pains  to  raise  to  the  mystic  number  of  the  ten  plagues  of 
Egypt.  It  was  almost  the  first  measure  of  a  reign  which  commen- 
ced in  successful  rebellion,  and  ended,  after  two  years,  in  fatal  de- 
feat. The  Golhs  delivered  the  Christians  from  their  most  formidable 
oppressor;  yet  the  Goths  may  have  been  the  innocent  authors  of 
their  calamities.  The  passions  and  the  policy  of  the  Emperor  were 
concurrent  motives  for  his  hostility.  The  Christians  were  now  a 
recognised  body  in  the  stale  -,  however  carefully  they  might  avoid 
mingling  in  the  political  factions  of  the  empire,  they  were  necessa- 
rily of  the  parly  of  the  Emperor,  whose  favour  they  had  enjoyed. 
His  enemies  became  their  enemies.  Maximin  persecuted  those  who 
had  appeared  at  the  court  of  Alexander  Severus;  Decius  hated  the 
adherents,  as  he  supposed,  the  partisans,  of  the  murdered  Philip  (1). 
The  Gothic  war  shook  to  the  centre  the  edifice  of  Roman  greatness. 
Roman  Paganism  discovered  in  the  relaxed  morals  of  the  people  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  empire  ;  it  demanded  the  revival  of 
ou.es  of  the  censorship.  This  indiscriminaling  feeling  would  mistake,  in  the 
'iersecu."  blintJness  of  aversion  and  jealousy,  the  great  silent  corrective  of 
*'°"-  the  popular  morality,  for  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  deprava- 
tion. The  partial  protection  of  a  foreign  religion  by  a  foreign  Em- 
peror (now  that  Christianity  had  begun  to  erect  temple  against  tem- 
ple, altar  against  altar,  and  the  Christian  bishop  met  the  pontiff  on 
equal  terms  around  the  imperial  throne),  would  be  considered 
among  the  flagrant  departures  from  the  sound  wisdom  of  ancient 

(1)  Euscb.  vi.  39  . 
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Rome.  The  descendant  of  Iho  Decii,  however  his  obscure  Panno- 
nian  birth  might  cast  a  doubt  on  his  hereditary  dignity,  was  called 
upon  to  restore  the  religion  as  well  as  the  manners  of  Rome  to 
llieir  ancient  austere  purity;  to  vindicate  its  insulted  supremacy 
from  the  rivalship  of  an  Asiatic  and  modern  superstition.  The  per- 
secution of  Decius  endeavoured  to  purify  Rome  itself  from  the 
presence  of  these  degenerate  enemies  to  her  prosperity.     The 
bishop  Fabianus  was  one  of  the  first  victims  of  his  resentment ;  and  ^•?'''''""V 
the  Christians  did  not  venture  to  raise  a  successor  to  the  obnoxious    r.ome. 
office  during  the  brief  reign  of  Decius.  The  example  of  the  capi- 
tal was  followed  in  many  of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire.   In  the 
turbulent  and  sanguinary  Alexandria,  the  zeal  of  the  populace  out- 
ran that  of  the  Emperor,  and  had  already  commenced  a  violent  lo- 
cal persecution  (1).  Antioch  lamented  the  loss  of  her  bisho  ,  Baby- 
las,  whose  relics  were  afterwards  worshipped  in  what  was  still  the 
voluptuous  grove  of  Daphne.    Origen  was  exposed  to  cruel  tor- 
ments, but  escaped  with  his  life.    But  Christian  enlhusiasm,  by  Emhusi- 
being  disseminated  over  a  wider  sphere,  had  naturally  lost  some  of  chriTtian- 
its  first  vigour.  With  many,  it  was  now  an  hereditary  faith,  not   'IJ^^l^^ 
embraced  by  the  ardent  conviction  of  the  individual,  but  instilled 
into  the  mind,  with  more  or  less  depth,  by  Christian  education. 
The  Christian  writers  now  begin  to  deplore  the  failure  of  genuine 
Christian  principles,  and  to  trace  the  divine  wrath  in  the  affliction 
of  the  churches.   Instead  of  presenting,  as  it  were,  a  narrow,  but 
firm  and  unbroken,  front  to  the  enemy,  a  much  more  numerous, 
but  less  united  and  less  uniformly  resolute,  force  now  marched  un- 
der the  banner  of  Christianity.  Instead  of  the  serene  fortitude  with 
which  they  formerly  appeared  before  the  tribunal  of  the  magistrate, 
many  now  stood  pale,  trembling,  and  reluctant,  neither  ready  to 
submit  to  the  idolatrous  ceremony  of  sacrifice,  nor  prepared  to  re- 
sist even  unto  death.   The  fiery  zeal  of  the  African  churches  ap- 
pears to  have  been  most  subject  to  these  paroxyms  of  weakness  (2) ; 
it  was  there  that  the  fallen,  the  Lapsi,  formed  a  distinct  and  loo  nu- 
merous class,  whose  readmission  into  the  privileges  of  the  faithful 
became  a  subject  of  fierce  controversy  (3)  5  and  the  Libellalici,  who 
had  purchased  a  billet  of  immunity  from  the  rapacious  govern- 
ment, formed  another  party,  and  were  held  in  no  less  disrepute  by 
those  who,  in  the  older  spirit  of  the  faith,  had  been  ready  or  eager 
to  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

Carthage  was  disgraced  by  the  criminal  weakness  even  of  some 
among  her  clergy.  A  council  was  held  to  decide  this  difficult  point; 
and  the  decisions  of  the  council  were  tempered  by  moderation  and 

fl)  Euseb.  vi,  40,  41.  casion,   toncuncu    Euseb.  vi.  sub  fin.,  vii.  4.  5 

^2)  niotijsius  apu(!  Eiiscbiiim,  vi.  41.  \iiolher  controversy    arose   on    the  rebaptizin^' 

(3)  The  severer   opinion  -was  called  the  liercsy  heretics,  in  wliich  Cyprian   took  the  lead  of  tht 

"f  Novatian;  eharitv  and  orthodoxv,  on  thi.«  oc  ■severer  party.  Euscb.  vii.  3. 

I.  '  24 
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humanily.  None  were  perpetually  and  for  ever  excluded  from  the 
pale  of  salvalion ;  but  they  were  absolved,  according  io  the  degree 
of  criminality  which  might  attach  to  their  apostacy.  Those  who  sa- 
crificed, the  most  awful  and  scarcely  expiable  offence,  required 
long  years  of  penitence  and  humility,  those  who  had  only  weakly 
compromised  their  faith,  by  obtaining  or  purchasing  billets  of 
exemption  from  persecution,  were  admitted  to  shorter  and  easier 
terms  of  reconciliation  (1). 
Tnicrian.  Valerian,  who  ascended  the  throne  three  years  after  the  death  of 
'  '  ■'*■  Decius,  had  been  chosen  by  Decius  to  revive,  in  his  person,  the 
ancient  and  honourable  office  of  censor  •,  and  the  general  admira- 
tion of  his  virtues  had  ratified  the  appointment  of  the  Emperor.  It 
was  no  discredit  to  Christianity  that  the  commencement  of  the  cen- 
sor's reign,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  examined  with  more 
than  ordinary  care  its  influence  on  the  public  morals,  was  favour- 
able to  their  cause.  Their  security  was  restored;  and,  for  a  short 
time,  persecution  ceased.  The  change  which  took  place  in  the  sen- 
timents and  conduct  of  Valerian  is  attributed  to  the  influence  of  a 
man  deeply  versed  in  magical  arts  (2).  The  censor  was  enslaved  by 
a  superstition  which  the  older  Romans  would  have  beheld  with  little 
less  abhorrence  than  Christianity  itself.  It  must  be  admitted,  that 
Christian  superstition  was  too  much  inclined  to  encroach  upon  the 
province  of  Oriental  magic  ;  and  the  more  the  older  Polytheism  de- 
cayed, the  more  closely  it  allied  itself  with  this  powerful  agent  in 
commanding  the  fears  of  «ian.  The  adepts  in  those  dark  and  for- 
bidden sciences  were  probably  more  influential  opponents  of  Chris- 
tianity with  all  classes,  from  the  Emperor,  who  employed  their 
mystic  arts  to  inquire  into  the  secrets  of  futurity,  to  the  peasant, 
who  shuddered  at  their  power,  than  the  ancient  and  established 
priesthood, 

Macrianus  is  reported  to  have  obtained  such  complete  mastery 

over  the  mind  of  Valerian,  as  to  induce  him  to  engage  in  the  most 

guilty  mysteries  of  magic,  to  trace  the  fate  of  the  empire  in  the  en- 

..v.'i:,-.  trails  of  human  victims.  The  edict  against  the  Christians,  sugges- 


(l)Tlie  horror  willi  which  those  who  had  sa-  ordinary  occurrence  of  which  Cyprian  declare 

rriGced  were  beheld   hy   the   more   rigorous  of  himself  to  have  been   an  eyewitness.   An  infant 

their  brethren  may   hf  conceived  from  the  ener-  had  heen  abandoned  by  its]>arenls  in  theirflight. 

"etic  language  of  Cyprian: — Noune  quando  ad  The  ntirse  carried  it  to  the  magistrate.  Being  too 

Capitolium   spoiite   ventum  est,  quandn  nltro  ad  young  to  eat  meat,  bread,  steeped  in  wine  offer- 

obsequiurn   diri   facinoris    aecessuin  est,  labavit  ed  in  sacrifice,  was  forced  into  its  mouth.  Immc- 

gressus,  caligavit  aspectus,   trcmuerunl   viscera,  diately  tli;il  it   returned  to   the  Christians,    the 

brachia   conciderunt?  Nonne  sensus  obstnpuit,  child,  which  could  not  speak,  eommunicated  the 

lingua  h^esit,  sermo    defecit?...  Nonne  ara  ilia,  sense  of  its  guilt  by  cries  and  convulsive  agita- 

<]uo  moriturus  accessit,  rogus  illi   fuit?  Nonne  lions.  It  refused  the  sacrament  (then  aduiinisiered 

diaboli  altare  quod  fetore  ta-tro  funiare  el  redo-  to   infants),   closed  its  lips,  and  averted  its  face, 

lere  conspexerat,  vclut  funusct  bustum  vilac  sua;  The  deacon  forced  it  into  its  mouth.  The  conse- 

liorrere,  ac  fugere  debehat...  Ipse  ad   aram  hos-  crated  wine  would  not  remain  in   the  contanii- 

tia,  victims  ipse  venisti.  Immolasti  illic  salutem  nated  body,  but  was  cast  up  again. — In   what  a 

luam,  spem  tuam,  fidem  luam,  funestis  illis  igni-  high-wrought  state  of  enthusiasm  must  men  have 

bus  concremasti.  Cyprian,  de  Lapsis.  Some  died  been  who  would  relate   and  believe  such  slnte- 

of  remorse;  with  some  the    guilty  food  acted  as  mcnts  as  miraculous? 
poison.   But  the    following  was  the  most  ex'ra-  (2)  Kuseh.  vii   10. 
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ted  by  the  animosity  of  Macrianus,  allowed  tiie  community  to  re- 
main in  undisturbed  impunity;  but  subjected  all  the  bishops  who 
refused  to  conform,  to  the  penalty  of  death;  and  seized  all  the  en- 
dowments of  their  churches  into  the  public  treasury. 

The  dignity  of  one  of  its  victims  conferred  a  melancholy  ccle-  cyprian, 
brity  on  the  persecution  of  Valerian.  The  most  distinguished  pre- canw! 
late  at  this  time  in  Western  Christendom  was  Cyprian,  Bishop  of 
Carthage.  If  not  of  honourable  birth  or  descent,  for  this  appears 
doubtful,  his  talents  had  raised  him  to  eminence  and  wealth.  He 
taught  rhetoric  at  Carthage,  and.  either  by  this  honourable  occupa- 
tion, or  by  some  other  means,  had  acquired  an  ample  fortune.  Cy- 
prian was  advanced  in  life  when  he  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity;  but  he  entered  on  his  new  career,  if  with  the  mature 
reason  of  age,  with  the  ardour  and  freshness  of  youth.  His  wealth 
was  devoted  to  pious  and  charitable  uses;  his  rhetorical  studies,  if 
they  gave  clearness  and  order  to  his  language,  by  no  means  chilled 
its  fervour  or  constrained  its  vehemence.  He  had  the  African  tem- 
perament of  character,  and,  if  it  maybe  so  said,  of  style;  the  warmth, 
the  power  of  communicating  its  empassioned  sentiments  to  the  rea- 
der; perhaps  not  all  the  pregnant  conciseness,  nor  all  the  energy, 
of  Tertullian,  but,  at  the  same  time,  little  of  his  rudeness  and  ob- 
scurity. Cyprian  passed  rapidly  through  the  steps  of  Christian  initia- 
tion, almost  as  rapidly  through  the  first  gradations  of  the  clerical 
order.  On  the  vacancy  of  the  bishopric  of  Carthage,  his  reluctant 
diffidence  was  overpowered  by  the  acclamations  of  the  whole  city, 
who  environed  his  house,  and  compelled  him  by  their  friendly  vio- 
lence to  assume  the  distinguished  and,  it  might  be,  dangerous  of- 
fice. He  yielded,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  city  (1). 

Cyprian  entertained  the  loftiest  notions  of  the  episcopal  autho- 
rity. The  severe  and  inviolable  unity  of  the  outward  and  visible 
Church  appeared  to  him  an  integral  part  of  Christianity;  and  the 
rigid  discipline  enforced  by  the  episcopal  order  the  only  means  of 
maintaining  that  unity.  The  pale  which  enclosed  the  church  from 
the  rest  of  mankind  was  drawn  with  the  most  relentless  precision. 
It  was  the  ark,  and  all  without  it  were  left  to  perish  in  the  un- 
sparing deluge  (2).  The  growth  of  heretical  discord  or  disobe- 
dience was  inexpiable,  even  by  the  blood  of  the  transgressor.  He 
might  bear  the  flames  with  equanimity ;  he  might  submit  to  be  torn 
to  pieces  by  wild  beasts— there  could  be  no  martyr  without  the 
church.  Tortures  and  death  bestowed  not  the  crown  of  immortality ; 
Ihey  were  but  the  just  retribution  of  treason  to  the  faith  (3). 

I ^^  Episj   xiv.  Ardeant  licet  flainmis  ct   ignihns  traditi,   vei 

(2)  Si  potuit  evac'cre  qiiisquam.  qui  fixtra  ar-  object!  bestiis  animas  suas  poiiant,  non  erit  ilia 
earn  Noe  fuil,  ct  qui  extra  ecclesiam  (oris  fuerit,  fidei  corona,  scd  poena  perfidiic,  nee  religiose 
rvadit.  Cyprian,  de  Unitate  Ecclesia-.  virtulis  exitus  glonosus,  sed  desperationis  inte- 

(3)  Esse   martyr  non  potest,   qui    in   ecclesia  ritus.  De  Uiiit.Eccles. 

non  est.  Kt  tamen  nequc  hoc  baplijma  (sanguinis)  liero- 
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Thfi  fearful  limes  which  aroso  during  his  episcopale  tried  (hese 
slern  and  lofty  principles,  as  the  questions  which  arose  out  of  (he 
Decian  persecutions  did  his  judgment  and  moderation.  Cyprian, 
who  embraced  without  hesitation  the  severer  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  rebaptizing  heretics,  notwithstanding  his  awful  horror  of  the 
guilt  of  apostacy,  acquiesced  in,  if  he  did  not  dictate,  the  more  tem- 
perate decisions  of  the  Carthaginian  synod  concerning  those  whose 
weakness  had  betrayed  them  either  into  the  public  denial,  or  a 
timid  dissimulation,  of  the  faith. 

The  first  rumour  of  persecution  designated  the  Bishop  of  Car- 
thage for  its  victim.  "Cyprian  to  the  lions!"  was  the  loud  and 
unanimous  outcry  of  infuriated  Paganism.  Cyprian  withdrew  from 
the  storm,  not,  as  his  subsequent  courageous  behaviour  showed, 
from  timidity  ^  but  neither  approving  that  useless  and  sometimes 
ostentatious  prodigality  of  life,  which  betrayed  more  pride  than 
humble  acquiescence  in  the  divine  will;  possibly  from  the  truly 
charitable  reluctance  to  tempt  his  enemies  to  an  irretrievable  crime. 
He  withdrew  to  some  quiet  and  secure  retreat,  from  which  he 
wrote  animating  and  consolatory  letters  to  those  who  had  not  been 
so  prudent  or  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  the  persecution.  His  letters  de- 
scribe the  relentless  barbarity  with  which  the  Christians  were  ireated  •, 
Ihey  are  an  authentic  and  cotemporary  statement  of  the  sufferings 
which  the  Christians  endured  in  defence  of  their  faith.  If  highly 
coloured  by  the  generous  and  tender  sympaliiies,  or  by  the  ardent 
eloquence  of  Cyprian,  they  have  nothing  of  legendary  extravagance. 
The  utmost  art  was  exercised  to  render  bodily  suffering  more  acute 
and  more  intense;  it  was  a  continued  strife  between  the  obstinacy 
and  inventive  cruelty  of  the  tormentor,  and  the  patience  of  the  vic- 
tim (1).  During  the  reign  of  Decius,  which  appears  to  have  been 
one  continued  persecution,  Cyprian  stood  aloof  in  his  undisturbed 
retreat.  He  returned  to  Carthage  probably  on  the  commencement 
of  Valerian's  reign,  and  had  a  splendid  opportunity  of  Chrisiian 
revenge  upon  the  city  which  had  thirsted  for  his  blood.  A  plague 
ravaged  the  whole  Roman  world,  and  its  most  destructive  violence 
thinned  the  streets  of  Carthage.  It  went  spreading  on  from  house  to 
house,  especially  those  of  the  lower  orders,  with  awful  regularity. 
The  streets  were  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  the  dying, 
who  vainly  appealed  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  humanity  for  that 
assistance  of  which  those  who  passed  them  by,  might  soon  stand  in 
need.   General  distrust  spread  through  society.   Men  avoided  or 

tico    prodcst,   quamvis    Christum   coiifessus,    ct  Sleterunt  tuti   torquentibus  fortiores,   ct  ]>ul- 

extra  ecclesiam  fuerit  occisus.  Epist.  Ixxiii.  santes  et   laniantos    ungulas  pulsata  ac    laniatn 

"  Thoup;h  I  give   my  body  to  be  burned,  and  membra  vlccnint.  luexinignabilem  fidem   supe- 

■have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing."  1  Cor.  rare  non  potuit  sa?viens  diu  plaga  rrpetita  quam- 

xiii.3. — Is  there  no  difference  between  the  spirit  vis   rupta   compage  viscerum;    torquercntur  in 

of  St.  Paul  and  of  Cyprian  ?  servis    Dei  jam  non  membra,   sed  vulnera.  Cy- 

(l)ToIerasti3  usque  ad  consummationem  glo-  priau,  Epist.  viii.  ad  Marlyres.  Compare   Epist, 

rise  durissimam  questionem,  nee  cessistis  suppli-  Ixi-i. 
<;iis,  sed  vobis  potius  supplida  cesserunt. 
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exposed  Iheir  nearest  relatives;  as  if,  by  excluding  the  dying, 
tiiey  could  exclude  death  (1).  No  one,  says  Ihe  deacon  Pontius, 
writing  of  the  populalion  of  Carthage  in  general,  did  as  he  would 
be  done  by.  Cyprian  addressed  liie  Christians  in  the  most  earnest 
and  efTective  language.  He  exhorted  them  to  show  the  sincerity  of ». 
Iheir  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  their  master,  not  by  confining  their  ofc" 
acts  or  Jvindliness  to  their  own  brollierhood,  but  by  extending  them  ""JH'e 

'  ■'  ^  Clir:s 

indiscriminately  to  (heir  enemies.  The  city  was  divided  into  districts-,  nans 
offices  were  assigned  to  all  the  Christians-,  the  rich  lavished  their 
wealth,  the  poor  their  personal  exertions;  and  men,  perhaps  just 
emerged  from  the  mine  or  the  prison,  with  the  scars  or  the  mutila- 
iions  of  their  recent  tortures  upon  their  bodies,  were  seen  exposing 
Iheir  lives,  if  possible,  to  a  more  honourable  martyrdom  ;  as  before 
the  voluntary  victims  of  Christian  faiih,  so  now  of  Christian  charily. 
Yet  the  Heathen  parly,  instead  of  being  subdued,  persisted  in  attri- 
buting this  terrible  scourge  to  the  impiety  of  the  Christians,  which 
jjrovoked  the  angry  gods ;  nor  can  we  wonder  if  the  zeal  of  Cyprian 
retorted  the  argument,  and  traced  rather  the  retributive  justice  of 
liie  Almighty  for  the  wanton  persecutions  inflicted  on  the  unoO'end- 
ing  Christians. 

Cyprian  did  not  again  withdraw  on  the  commencement  of  the  t.)i>iM, 
Valerian  persecution.  He  was  summoned  before  Ihe  proconsul,  who 
tommunicated  his  instructions  from  the  Emperor,  to  compel  all 
ihose  who  professed  foreign  religions  to  offer  sacrifice.  Cyprian 
refused,  with  tranquil  determination.  He  was  banished  from  Car- 
thage. He  remained  i.»  his  pleasant  retreat,  rather  than  place  of 
exile,  in  the  small  town  of  Ceribis,  near  the  sea-shore,  in  a  spot 
shaded  with  verdant  groves,  and  with  a  clear  and  healthful  stream 
of  water.  It  was  provided  with  every  comfort  and  even  luxury,  in 
which  the  austere  nature  of  Cyprian  would  permit  itself  to  indulge  (2). 
i]ut  when  his  hour  came,  the  tranquil  and  collected  dignity  of  Cy- 
prian in  no  respect  fell  below  his  lofty  principles. 

On  the  accession  of  a  new  proconsul,  Galerius  Maximus,  Cyprian  Reium  t 
was  either  recalled  or  permitted  to  return  from  his  exile.  He  resided  ^""'"S' 
in  his  own  gardens,  Irom  whence  lie  received  a  summons  to  appear 
before  the  proconsul.  He  would  not  listen  to  the  earnest  solicita- 
tions of  his  friends,  who  entreated  him  again  to  consult  his  safely 
by  withdrawing  to  some  place  of  concealment.  His  trial  was  post- 
poned for  a  day ;  he  was  treated,  while  in  custody,  with  respect  and 
even  delicacy,  liut  the  intelligence  of  the  apprehension  of  Cyprian 
drew  togelher  the  whole  city ;  the  Heathen,  eager  to  behold  the 
^pectacle  of  his  martyrdom;  the  Christians,  to  watch  in  their  afTec- 

1)  I'onlius,  in  VilA  Cyprlaiii.  Ilorrere  omnes,  in  his  retiiemout,   "  iiislead   of  lliis   suiiiiv    and 

l.igKrc,  vitnre  contagiuin ;  expuncresuos  iinpic  ;  agreeable  spol,  il  bad  been  a   waste  and  rouky 

tjiMsi  cum  illo  pestc  moiiluio,  eliaui  luoi'tcni  ip-  solitude,  the  angels  wliich  fed  Elijah  and  Daniel 

s-iiH  aliqui<;  posset  excludere.  wnuld  have  ininirlered  to  the  hily  ('yprian." 
(1)  "  if,"  sajs  roiitius,  wlin  viiiled  bis  master 
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lionale  zeal  at  the  doors  of  his  prison.    In  Ihe  morning,  he  had  lo 
walk  some  distance,  and  was  violently  heated  by  Ihe  exertion.    A 
Christian  soldier  otTered  to  procure  him  dry  linen,  apparently  from 
mere  courtesy,  but,  in  reality,  to  obtain  such  precious  relics,  steeped 
in  the  "bloody  sweat"  of  the  martyr.   Cyprian  intimated  that  it 
was  useless  to  seek  remedy  for  inconveniences  which,  perhaps,  thai 
day  would  pass  away  for  ever.  After  a  short  delay,  the  proconsul  ap- 
peared. The  examination  was  brief: — "  Art  thou  Thascius  Cyprian, 
the  bishop  of  so  many  impious  men?  The  most  sacred  Emperor 
commands  thee  to  sacrifice."  Cyprian  answered,  "I  will  not  sacri- 
fice."  "Consider  well,"  rejoined  the  proconsul.    "Execute  your 
orders,"  answered  Cyprian ;  "the  case  admits  of  no  consideration." 
Galerius  consulted  with  his  council,  and  then  reluctantly  (1)  de- 
livered his  sentence.  "Thascius  Cyprian,  thou  hast  lived  long  in 
thy  impiety,  and  assembled  around  thee  many  men  involved  in  the 
same  wicked  conspiracy.  Thou  hast  shown  thyself  an  enemy  alike 
to  the  gods  and  the  laws  of  the  empire;  the  pious  and  sacred  Em- 
perors have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  recal  thee  to  the  worship  of  thy 
ancestors.    Since  then  thou  hast  been  the  chief  author  and  leader 
of  these  most  guilty  practices,  thou  shall  be  an  example  to  those 
whom  thou  hast  deluded  lo  thy  unlawful  assemblies.  Thou  must  ex- 
piate thy  crime  with  thy  blood."  Cyprian  said,  "God  be  thanked  (2)." 
The  Bishop  of  Carthage  was  carried  into  a  neighbouring  field  and 
beheaded.  He  maintained  his  serene  composure  to  the  last.  It  was 
remarkable  that  but  a  few  days  afterwards  the  proconsul  died. 
Though  he  had  been  in  bad  health,  this  circumstance  was  not  likely 
lo  be  lost  upon  the  Christians. 
MispraUfi      Evcry  where,  indeed,  Ihe  public  mind  was  no  doubt  strongly 
death  of  impressed  with  the  remarkable  fact,  which  the  Christians  would 
cuto'^rrof  lose  no  opportunity  of  enforcing  on  the  awe-struck  attention,  that 
^'aolty'  ^h^*""  enemies  appeared  lobe  the  enemies  of  Heaven.  An  early  and 
a  fearful  fate  appeared  to  be  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  persecutors  of 
Christianity.    Their  profound  and  earnest  conviction  that  the  hand 
of  Divine  Providence  was  perpetually  and  visibly  interposing  in  the 
affairs  of  men  would  not  be  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
their  Divine  Master,  as  to  suppress  the  language  of  triumph,  or 
even  of  vengeance,  when  the  enemies  of  their  God  and  of  them- 
selves either  suffered  defeat  and  death,  or,  worse  than  an  honour- 
able death,  a  cruel  and  insulting  captivity.    The  death  of  Decius, 
according  to  the  Pagan  account,  was  worthy  of  the  old  republic. 
He  was  environed  by  the  Goths ;  his  son  was  killed  by  an  arrow,  he 

(1)  In  the  Acta,  vix  ;cgr^  is  the  expression  j  it  and  particularly  fur  the  cireuinslanlial  air  of 
may  however  mean  that  he  spoke  with  difficulty,  truth  with  which  they  do  justice  to  the  regularity 
on  account  of  his  bad  health.  of  the  whole  proceeding.    Compare   the   Life  of 

(2)  1  have  translated  this  sentence,  as  the  Acts  Cyprian  by  the  Deacon  Pontius  ;  the  Acts,  in 
of  Cyprian  are  remarkable  for  their  simplicity,  Ruinart,  p.  2lG  ;  Cave's  Lives  of  the  Apostles., 
and  total  absence  of  later  logjadary  ornament  ;  etc.,  art.  Cyprian, 
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cried  aloud,  Ihal  llic  loss  of  a  single  soldier  was  nothing  lo  Ihe  glory 
of  Ihe  empire^  he  renewed  the  bailie,  and  fell  valiantly.  The 
Christian  writers  strip  away  all  the  more  ennobling  incidents. 
According  to  their  account,  having  been  decoyed  by  the  enemy, 
or  misled  by  a  treacherous  friend,  into  a  marsh  where  he  could 
neither  fight  nor  fly,  he  perished  lamely,  and  his  unburied  body 
was  left  to  the  beasts  and  carrion  fowls  (1).  The  captivity  of  Va- 
lerian, Ihe  mystery  which  hung  over  his  death,  allowed  ample 
scope  to  the  imagination  of  those  whose  national  hatred  of  the  bar- 
barians would  attribute  the  most  unmanly  ferocity  to  the  Persian 
conqueror,  and  of  those  who  would  consider  their  God  exalted  by 
the  most  cruel  and  debasing  sufferings  inflicted  on  Ihe  oppressor 
of  the  church.  Valerian,  it  was  said,  was  forced  to  bend  his  back 
that  the  proud  conqueror  might  mount  his  horse,  as  from  a  foot- 
stool; his  skin  was  flayed  off,  according  lo  one  more  modern  ac- 
count, while  he  was  alive,  stuffed,  and  exposed  lo  Ihe  mockery  of 
the  Persian  rabble. 

The  luxurious  and  versatile  Gallienus  restored  peace  to  the  uaiiicn, ;. 
church.  The  edict  of  Valerian  was  rescinded-,  the  bishops  resumed  ^/'u  "^"^^o. 
their  public  functions;  the  buildings  were  restored,  and  their  pro- 
perty, which  had  been  confiscated  by  the  state,  restored  to  the 
rightful  owners  (2). 

The  last  transient  collision  of  Christianity  with  lh(^  government  Auroiim. 
before  its  final  conflict  under  Dioclesian,  look  place,  or  was  at  least  "Z-^^^ 
threatened,  during  the  administration  of  the  great  Aurelian.  the 
reign  of  Aurelian,  occupied  by  warlike  campaigns  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  left  little  lime  for  altenlion  lo  the  internal  police,  or  the 
religious  interests,  of  the  empire.  The  mother  of  Aurelian  was 
priestess  of  Ihe  sun  at  Sirmium,  and  the  Emperor  built  a  temple  to 
that  deity,  his  tutelary  god,  at  Rome.  But  the  dangerous  wars  of 
Aurelian  required  the  concurrent  aid  of  all  the  deities  who  took  an 
interest  in  the  fate  of  Rome.  The  sacred  ceremony  of  consulting  the 
Sibylline  books,  in  whose  secret  and  mysterious  leaves  were  writ- 
ten the  destinies  of  Rome,  took  place  at  his  command.  The  severe 
Emperor  reproaches  the  senate  for  their  want  of  failh  in  these  mystic 
volumes,  or  of  zeal  in  the  public  service,  as  though  they  had  been 
infected  by  the  principles  of  Christianity. 

But  no  hostile  measures  were  taken  against  Chrislianily  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign;  and  he  was  summoned  lo  lake  upon  himself 
the  extraordinary  office  of  arbiter  in  a  Christian  controversy.  A  new 
empire  seemed  rising  in  the  East,  under  the  warlike  Queen  of 
Palmyra.  Zenobia  extended  her  protection,  with  politic  indif- 
ference, to  Jew,  to  Pagan,  and  lo  Christian.  It  might  almost  appear 
that  a  kindred  spiritual  ambition  animated  her  favourite,  Paul  of 

(l)  Orat.  CoiisUiii.  aputl  Ijiscb.  c.  xxiv.    Lac-  '3)  Kuscb.  vii.  13' ;  x.  23- 

lanl.  de  Mor».  rerstc. 
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p:,uiuf   Siimosala,  Ihe  Bishop  ol"  Antioch,  and  that  he  aspired  to  found  a 
Siunosaia.  jjg^y  Feligion,  adapted  to  the  kingdom  of  Palmyra,  by  blending 
together  the  elements  of  Paganism,  of  Judaism,  and  of  Christianity. 
Ambitious,  dissolute,  and  rapacious,  according  to  the  representa- 
tion of  his  adversaries,  Paul  of  Samosata  had  been  advanced  to  [he 
important  see  of  Antioch  j  but  the  zealous  vigilance  of  the  neigh- 
bouring bishops  soon  discovered  that  Paul  held  opinions,  as  to  the 
mere  human  nature  of  the  Saviour,  more  nearly  allied  to  Judaism 
than  to  the  Christian  creed.    The  pride,  the  wealth,  the  state  of 
Paul,  no  less  olfended  the  feelings,  and  put  to  shame  the  more  mo- 
dest demeanour  and  humbler  pretensions  of  former  prelates.    He 
had  obtained,  either  from  the  Roman  authorities  or  from  Zenobia. 
a  civil  magistracy,  and  prided  himself  more  on  his  tide  ofducenary 
than  of  Christian  bishop.    He  passed  through  the  streets  environed 
by  guards,  and  preceded  and  followed  by  multitudes  of  attendants 
and  supplicants,  whose  petitions  he  received  and  read  with  the  state- 
ly  bearing  of  a  public  officer  rather  than  the  atTability  of  a  prelate. 
His  conduct  in  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies  was  equally  overbear- 
ing :  he  sate  on  a  throne,  and  while  he  indulged  himself  in  every 
kind  of  theatric  gesture,  resented  the  silence  of  those  who  did  not 
receive  him  with  applause,  or  pay  homage  to  his  dignity.  His  mag- 
nificence disturbed  the  modest  solemnity  of  the  ordinary  worship. 
Instead  of  tl^p  simpler  music  of  the  church,  the  hymns,  in  which 
the  voices  of  the  worshippers  mingled  in  fervent,  if  less  harmo^ 
nious,  unison,  Paul  organised  a  regular  choir,  in  which  the  soft 
tones  of  female  voices,  in  their  more  melting  and  artificial  cadences, 
sometimes  called  to  mind  the  voluptuous  rites  of  Paganism,  and 
could  not  be  heard  without  shuddering  by  those  accustomed  to  the 
more  unadorned  ritual  (1).    The  Hosannas,  sometimes  introduced 
as  a  kind  of  salutation  to  the  bishop,  became,  it  was  said,  the  chief 
part  of  the  service,  which  was  rather  to  the  glory  of  Paul  than  of 
the  Lord.    This  introduction  of  a  new  and  effeminate  ceremonial 
would  of  itself,  with  its  rigid  adversaries,  have  formed  a  ground 
for  the  charge  of  dissolute  morals,  against  which  may  be  fairly 
urged  the  avowed  patronage  of  the  severe  Zenobia  (2'.    But  the 
pomp  of  Paul's  expenditure  did  not  interfere  with  the  accumulation 
of  considerable  wealth,  which  he  extorted  from  the  timid  zeal  of  his 
partisans ;  and,  it  was  said,  by  the  venal  administration  of  the  judi- 
cial authority  of  his  episcopate,  perhaps  of  his  civil  magistracy. 
But  Paul  by  no  means  stood  alone;  he  had  a  powerful  party  among 
the  ecclesiastical  body,  the  chorepiscopi  of  the  country  districts, 
and  the  presbyters  of  the  city.    He  set  at  defiance  the  synod  of  bi- 
shops, who  pronounced  a  solemn  sentence  of  excommunication  (3); 

(l)'nv  KAi   A)Lnu<ra.z    Sli   tk   a(i^i.nv.         (2)  Compare  Routb,  Keliq.  Sacr.  ii.  505. 
Sucli  is  the  expression  in  tlic  decree  of  excom-  (3)  See  the  sentence  iiiEusebius,  vii.  30-,    ami 

mnnicatiun  issued  by  the  bishops.  Euscb.  vii.  30.     in  Uouth,  RplifjiuT  .Sacra-,  ii,  465. >  et  seti. 
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and  secure  under  Ihe  protection  of  the  Queen  of  Piilniyra,  if  her 
ambition  should  succeed  in  wresting  Syria,  with  its  noble  capital, 
from  the  power  of  Rome,  and  in  maintaining  her  strong  and  in- 
fluential position  between  the  conflicting  powers  of  Persia  and  the 
Empire,  Paul  might  hope  to  share  in  her  triumph,  and  establish 
his  degenerate  but  splendid  form  of  Christianity  in  the  very  seal  of 
its  primitive  Apostolic  foundation.  Paul  had  staked  his  success 
upon  that  of  his  warlike  palroness-,  and  on  the  fall  of  Zenobia,  the 
bishops  appealed  to  Aurelian  to  expel  the  rebel  against  their  autho- 
rity, and  the  parlisan  of  the  Palmyrenes,  who  had  taken  arms 
against  the  majesty  of  the  empire,  from  his  episcopal  dignity  at 
Anlioch.  Aurelian  did  notaltogelherrefuse  to  interferein  this  unpre- 
cedented cause,  but,  with  laudable  impartiality,  declined  any  actual 
cognisance  of  the  affair,  and  transferred  the  sentence  from  the  per- 
sonal enemies  of  Paul,  the  Bishops  of  Syria,  to  those  of  Rome  and 
Italy.  By  their  sentence,  Paul  was  degraded  from  his  episcopate. 

The  sentiments  of  Aurelian  changed  towards  Christianity  near 
the  close  of  his  reign.  The  severity  of  his  character,  reckless  of 
human  blood,  would  not,  if  committed  in  the  strife,  have  hesitated 
at  any  measures  to  subdue  the  rebellious  spirit  of  his  subjects.  San- 
guinary edicts  were  issued,  tliough  his  death  prevented  their  gene- 
ral promulgation  ;  and  in  the  fate  of  Aurelian  the  Christians  disco- 
vered another  instance  of  the  Divine  vengeance,  which  appeared 
to  mark  their  enemies  with  the  sign  of  inevitable  and  appalling 
destruction. 

Till  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  the  churches  reposed  in  undisturbed 
but  enervating  security. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ThE   PHRSKCUTION    UNDER   DIOCLESIAN. 


The  final  contest  between  Paganism  and  Christianity  drew  near. 
Almost  three  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  the  divine  Author  of 
the  new  religion  had  entered  upon  his  mortal  life  in  a  small  village  *  ".284. 
in  Palestine  (1) ;  and  now,  having  gained  so  powerful  an  ascendancy 
over  the  civilised  wodd,  the  Gospel  was  to  undergo  its  last  and 
most  tryin.g  ordeal,  before  it  should  assume  the  reins  of  empire, 
and  become  the  established  religion  of  (he  Roman  world.  It  was  to 
sustain  the  deliberate  and  systematic  attack  of  the  temporal  autho- 
rity, arming,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  empire,  in  defence  of  the 
ancient  Polytheism.  At  this  crisis,  it  is  important  to  survey  the 

(l)   nioclesiaii  brgnn  his  leigii  a.  d.  284-  The  rorampncomont  of  the  jiei-sfculion  in  <Ialc(l  a.  '  ■ 
303. 
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tiie'chriL  ^'^^^  ^^  Chiistianily,  as  well  as  llie  character  of  Ihe  sovereign,  and 
lians.  of  the  government,  which  made  this  ultimate  and  most  vigorous 
attempt  to  suppress  the  triumphant  progress  of  the  new  faith.  The 
last  fifty  years,  with  a  short  interval  of  menaced,  probably  of  actual, 
persecution,  during  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  had  passed  in  peace  and 
security.  The  Christians  had  become  not  merely  a  public,  but  an 
imposing  and  influential,  body  5  their  separate  existence  had  been 
recognised  by  the  law  of  Gallienus  5  their  churches  had  arisen  in 
most  of  the  cities  of  the  empire-,  as  yet,  probably,  with  no  great 
pretensions  to  architectural  grandeur,  though  no  doubt  ornamented 
by  the  liberality  of  the  worshippers,  and  furnished  with  vestments 
and  chalices,  lamps,  and  chandeliers  of  silver.  The  number  of  these 
buildings  was  constantly  on  the  increase,  or  the  crowding  multi- 
tudes of  proselytes  demanded  the  extension  of  the  narrow  and 
humble  walls.  The  Christians  no  longer  declined,  or  refused  to  as- 
pire to  the  honours  of  the  state.  They  filled  olTices  of  distinction, 
and  even  of  supreme  authority,  in  the  provinces,  and  in  the  army  ^ 
they  were  exempted  either  by  tacit  connivance,  or  direct  indul- 

progrcss  gence,  from  the  accustomed  sacrifices.  Among  the  more  immediate 

"Lnuy"  allendants  on  the  Emperor,  two  or  three  openly  professed  the 
Christian  faith  ^  Prisca  the  wife,  and  Valeria,  the  daughter  of  Dio- 
clesian,  and  the  wife  of  Galerius,  were  suspected,  if  not  avowed, 
partakers  in  the  Christian  mysteries  (1).  If  it  be  impossible  to  form 
the  most  remote  approximation  to  their  relative  numbers  with  that 
of  the  Pagan  population  •,  it  is  equally  erroneous  to  estimate  their 
strength  and  influence  by  numerical  calculation.  All  political 
changes  are  wrought  by  a  compact,  organised,  and  disciplined  mi- 
nority. The  mass  of  mankind  are  shown  by  experience,  and  appear 
fated,  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  to  follow  any  vigorous  im- 
pulse from  a  determined  and  incessantly  aggressive  few. 

'of"chH""  "^^^  '^"^  period  of  prosperity  had  produced  in  the  Christian 
tian     community  its  usual  consequences,  some  relaxation  of  morals  :  but 

morals,    (^jh^istian  charity  had  probably  sufl"ered  more  than  Christian  purity. 

'fan  cha-  ^^^  Hiore  flourishlug  and  extensive  the  community,  the  more  the 
"ij.  pride,  perhaps  the  temporal  advantages  of  superiority,  predomina- 
ted over  the  Christian  motives,  which  led  men  to  aspire  to  the  su- 
preme functions  in  the  church.  Sacerdotal  domination  began  to 
exercise  its  awful  powers,  and  the  bishop  to  assume  the  language 
and  the  authority  of  the  vicegerent  of  God.  Feuds  distracted  the 
bosom  of  the  peaceful  communities,  and  disputes  sometimes  pro- 
ceeded to  open  violence.  Such  is  the  melancholy  confession  of  the 
Christians  themselves,  who,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
considered  the  dangers  and  the  afflictions  to  which  they  were  expo- 
sed in  the  light  of  divine  judgments  ■-,  and  deplored,  perhaps  with 

(OEuseb.  Eccl.Hist,  viii.  I. 
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something  of  the  exaggeration  of  religious  humiliation,  the  visible 
decay  of  holiness  and  peace  (1).  But  it  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
firm  hold  of  a  party,  whether  religious  or  political,  upon  the  public 
mind,  when  it  may  offend  with  impunity  against  its  own  primary 
principles.  That  which  at  one  time  is  a  sign  of  incurable  weakness, 
or  approaching  dissolution,  at  another  seems  but  the  excess  of 
healthful  energy  and  the  evidence  of  unbroken  vigour. 

The  acts  of  Dioclesian  are  the  only  trustworthy  history  of  his  "jo'^'"- 
character.  The  son  of  a  slave,  or,  at  all  events,  born  of  obscure 
and  doubtful  parentage,  who  could  force  his  way  to  sovereign 
power,  conceive  and  accomplish  the  design  of  reconstructing  the 
whole  empire,  must  have  been  a  man,  at  least,  of  strong  political 
courage,  of  profound,  if  not  always  wise,  and  statesmanlike  views. 
In  the  person  of  Dioclesian,  the  Emperor  of  Rome  became  an 
Oriental  monarch.  The  old  republican  forms  were  disdainfully  cast 
aside  ;  consuls  and  tribunes  gave  way  to  new  officers,  with  adula- 
tory and  un-Roman  appeUations.  Dioclesian  himself  assumed  the 
new  title  of  Dominus  or  Lord,  which  gave  offence  even  to  the  ser- 
vile and  flexible  religion  of  his  Pagan  subjects,  who  reluctantly,  at 
first,  paid  the  homage  of  adoration  to  the  master  of  Ihe  world. 

Nor  was  the  ambition  of  Dioclesian  of  a  narrow  or  personal  cha-  t'-.^nse  in 

*^  the  slate 

racter.  With  the  pomp,  he  did  not  affect  the  solitude,  of  an  Eastern  or  ihe  em- 
despot.  The  necessity  of  the  state  appeared  to  demand  the  active  '"'*' 
and  perpetual  presence  of  more  than  one  person  invested  in  sove- 
reign authority,  who  might  organise  the  decaying  forces  of  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  empire,  against  the  menacing  hosts  of  barba- 
rians on  every  frontier.  Two  Augusti  and  two  Csesars  shared  the 
dignity  and  the  cares  of  the  public  administration  (2)— a  measure, 
if  expedient  for  the  security,  fatal  to  the  prosperity,  of  the  exhausted 
provinces,  which  found  themselves  burdened  with  the  maintenance 
of  four  imperial  establishments.  A  new  system  of  taxation  was  im- 
peratively demanded,  and  relentlessly  introduced  (3),  while  the  Em- 
peror seemed  to  mock  the  bitter  and  ill-suppressed  murmurs  of  the 
provinces,  by  his  lavish  expenditure  in  magnificent  and  ornamental 
buildings.  That  was  attributed  to  the  avarice  of  Dioclesian,  which 
arose  out  of  the  change  in  the  form  of  government,  and  in  some 
degree  out  of  his  sumptuous  taste  in  that  particular  department, 
the  embellishment,  not  of  Rome  only,  but  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Empire— Milan,  Carthage,  and  Nicomedia.  At  one  time,  the  all- 
pervading  government  aspired,  after  a  season  of  scarcity,  to  regu- 
late the  prices  of  all  commodities,  and  of  all  inlerchange,  whether 
of  labour  or  of  bargain  and  sale,  between  man  and  man.  This  sin- 

(1)  Eiiseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  viii.  (.  (3)  The  extension  of  the  rights  of  citizeoship 

(2)  In  the  Lcben  Constaiiliris  dcs  Grosscii,  by  to  the  whole  empire  by  Caracalla  made  it  iinpos- 
Maiiso,  there  is  a  goo'i  iliscussioii  on  the  author-  sibic  to  maintain  tlic  exemptions  and  immn- 
i:y  and  relative  position  of  the  August!  and  the  nities  which  that  privilege  had  thus  lavishly 
t^icsars.  conferred. 
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gular  and  gigantic  effort  of  well-meant,  but  mistaken  despotism,  has 
come  to  light  in  the  present  day  (1). 
Ne.kci  of     Among  the  innovations  introduced  by  Dioclesian,  none,  perhaps, 
ftome.    ^ag  jj^Qpg  closely  connected  with  the  interests  of  Christianity  than 
the  virtual  degradation  of  Rome  from  the  capital  of  the  empire,  by 
the  constant  residence  of  the  Emperor  in  other  cities.  Though  the 
old  metropolis  was  not  altogether  neglected  in  the  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  the  public  wealth  upon  new  edifices,  either  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  people  or  the  splendour  of  public  solemnities,  yet  a 
larger  share  fell  to  the  lot  of  other  towns,  particularly  of  Nicome- 
dia  (2).  In  this  city,  the  emperor  more  frequently  displayed  the  new 
state  of  his  imperial  court,  while  Rome  was  rarely  honoured  by  his 
presence  ;  nor  was  his  retreat,  when  wearied  with  political  strife,  on 
the  Campanian  coast,  in  the  Bay  of  Baiffi,  which  the  older  Romans 
liad  girt  with  their  splendid  seats  of  retirement  and  luxury  ;  it  was 
on  the  lilyrian  and  barbarous  side  of  the  Adriatic  that  the  palace  of 
Dioclesian  arose,  and  his  agricultural  establishment  spread  its  nar- 
row belt  of  fertility.  The  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  more 
clearly  discovered  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  to  the  existing  insti- 
tutions from  the  progress  of  Christianity.  The  East  was,  no  doubt, 
more  fully  peopled  with  Christians  than  any  part  of  the  Western 
world,  unless,  perhaps,  the  province  of  Africa ;  at  all  events,  their 
relative  rank,  wealth,  and  importance,  much  more  nearly  balanced 
ihatoflhe  adherents  of  the  old  Polytheism  (3).  In  Rome,  the  ancient 
majesty  of  the  national  religion  must  still  have  kept  down  in  compa- 
rative obscurity  the  aspiring  rivalry  of  Christianity.  The  Praetor  still 
made  way  for  the  pontifical  order,  and  submitted  his  fasces  to  the 
vestal  virgin,  while  the  Christian  bishop  pursued  his  humble  and 
unmarked  way.  The  modest  church  or  churches  of  ttie  Christians 
!ay  hid,  no  doubt  in  some  sequestered  street,  or  in  Ihe  obscure 
Transtevcrine  region,  and  did  not  venture  to  contrast  themselves 
with  the  stately  temples  on  which  the  ruling  people  of  the  world, 
and  the  sovereigns  of  mankind,  had  for  ages  lavished  their  treasurer.. 
However  the  church  of  Ihe  metropolis  of  the  world  might  maintain 
a  high  rank  in  Christian  estimation,  might  boast  i(s  antiquity,  its 
Apostolic  origin,  at  least  of  being  the  scene  of  Apostolic  martyrdom, 
and  might  number  many  distinguished  proselytes  in  all  ranks,  even 

(1)  Edict  of  Dioclesian,  published  and  illus-  die,  jierhaps  the  mercantile,  classes.  The  two 
t rated  by  Col.  Leake.  It  is  alluded  to  in  the  last  books  of  the  Paidagogos  of  Clen-.ent  of  Alex- 
Treatise  de  Mortibus.  Persecut.  c.  vii.  andria,  the  most  copious  authority  for  Christian 

(2)  Ita  semper  deinentabat,  Nicoderaiam  stu-  manners  at  that  time,  inveighs  against  the  vices 
dens  urbi  Roma;  coajquare.  De  Mort.  Persecut.  of  an  opulent  and  luxurious  community,  splen- 
c.  7.  did  dresses,  jewels,   gold  and  silver  vessels,  rich 

(3)  TertuUian,  Apolog.  c.  37-  Mr.  Coneybeare  banquets,  gilded  litters  and  chariots, and  private 
(Hampton  Lectures,  page  345.)  bas  drawn  a  cu-  baths.  The  ladies  kept  Indian  birds,  Median 
1  ious  inference  from  a  passage  in  this  chapter  of  peacocks,  monkeys,  and  Maltese  dogs,  instead  of 
TertuUian,  that  the  majority  of  those  who  had  a  maintaining  widows  and  orphans  ;  the  men  had 
ri^ht  of  citizenship  in  those  cities  had  embraced  multitudes  of  .slaves.  The  sixth  chapter  of  th» 
th,' Christian  faith,  while  the  mobs  were  its  most  third  book — "that  the  Christijii  alone  is  rich." 
furious  opponents.  It  appears  unquestionable  would  have  b^e.i  unmeaning  if  addressed  to  a 
Ihat  the  stiength  of  Christianity  lay  in  the  mid-  poor  cnnimunity. 
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ill  Ihe  imperial  court;  slili  Paganism,  in  this  strongtiold  of  ilsnios! 
gorgeous  pomp,  its  hereditary  sanctity,  its  intimate  connection  witt; 
all  Ihe  institutions,  and  its  incorporation  with  llie  whole  ceremoniiii 
of  public  affairs  *,  in  Rome,  must  have  maintained  at  least  its  out- 
ward supremacy  (1).  But,  in  comparison  with  the  less  imposing 
dignity  of  the  municipal  government,  or  the  local  priesthood,  the 
Bishop  of  Antioch  or  Nicomedia  was  a  far  greater  person  than  the 
predecessor  of  the  popes  among  the  consulars  and  the  senate,  the 
hereditary  aristocracy  of  the  old  Roman  families,  or  the  ministers 
of  the  ruling  Emperor.  In  Nicomedia,  the  Christian  church,  an 
edifice  at  least  of  considerable  strength  and  solidity,  stood  on  an 
eminence  commanding  the  town,  and  conspicuous  above  Ihe  palace 
of  the  sovereign. 

Dioclesian  might  seem  born  to  accomplish  that  revolution  which 
look  place  so  soon  after,  under  the  reign  of  Constantine.  The  new 
constitution  of  the  empire  might  appear  to  require  a  reconstruction 
of  the  religious  system.  The  Emperor,  who  had  not  scrupled  to 
accommodate  the  form  of  the  government,  without  respect  to  the 
ancient  majesty  of  Rome,  to  the  present  position  of  affairs-,  to 
degrade  the  capital  itself  into  the  rank  of  a  provincial  city;  and  to 
prepare  the  way,  at  least,  for  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government 
to  the  East,  w  ould  have  been  withheld  by  no  scruples  of  veneration 
for  ancient  rites,  or  ancestral  ceremonies,  if  the  establishment  of  a 
new  religion  had  appeared  to  harmonise  with  his  general  policy. 
But  his  mind  was  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a  change;  nor  perhaps  his 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  its  profound  and  unseen  influence, 
sufTiciently  extensive.  In  his  assumption  of  the  title  Jovius,  while 
his  colleague  took  that  of  Herculius,  Dioclesian  gave  a  public  pledge 
of  his  attachment  to  the  old  Polytheism.  Among  the  cares  of  his 
administration,  he  by  no  nneans  neglected  the  purification  of  the 
ancient  religions  (2).  In  Paganism  itself,  that  silent  but  manifest 
change,  of  which  we  have  already  noticed  the  commencement,  had 
been  creeping  on.  The  new  philosophic  Polytheism  which  Julian 
attempted  to  establish  on  the  ruins  of  Christianity  was  still  en- 
deavouring to  supersede  the  oldet-  poetic  faith  of  the  Heathen  na- 
tions. It  had  not  even  yet  come  to  sufiicient  maturity  to  offer  itself 
as  a  formidable  antagonist  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  This  new  Paga- 
nism, as  we  have  observed,  arose  out  of  the  alliance  of  the  philo- 
sophy and  the  religion  of  the  old  world.    These  once  implacable 

(1)  In  a  letter   of  Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  persecution  of  Dioclesian.    It  has   been  usual  to 

written  during  or  soon  after  the  reign  of  Decius,  calculate  one  chm-cli  for  each  presbyter  ;  which 

the  ministerial  establishment   in  the  church  of  would  suppose  a  failing  off,  at  least  no  increase, 

Rome  is   thus  stated:  —  One   bishop;    forty-six  during  the  interval.  But  some  of  the  presbyters 

presbyters;  seven   deacons;    seven   subdcacons;  reckoned   by  Cornelius  may  have  been  superan- 

forty-two  acolylhs  or  attendants  ;   Dfty-two  exor-  nuated,  or  in  prison,  «nd  their  place  supplied 

cists,  readers,  and  doorkeepers  ;   fifteen  hundred  by  others, 

widows  and  poor.   Euseb.  vi,  43.  (2)   Veterrimx    religioiifs   caslissime   curatyj. 

Optalus,  lib.  ii,  states  that  there   were  more  Aurel.  Vict,  do  Cscsar. 
thin  forlv  churehes  in  Rome  at  the  lime  of  the 
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adversaries  had  reconciled  Iheir  dilTerence,  and  coalesced  against  Ihc 
common  enemy.  Christianily  itself  had  no  slight  influence  upon 
the  formation  of  the  new  system ;  and  now  an  Eastern  element, 
more  and  more  strongly  dominant,  mingled  with  the  whole,  and 
lent  it,  as  it  were,  a  visible  object  of  worship.  From  Christianity, 
the  new  Paganism  had  adopted  (he  unity  of  the  Deity ;  and  scrupled 
not  to  degrade  all  the  gods  of  the  older  world  into  subordinate 
Worship  deemons  or  ministers.  The  Christians  had  incautiously  held  the  same 
"'"'"''""•  language  :  both  concurred  in  the  name  of  daemons;  but  the  Pagans 
used  the  phrase  in  the  Platonic  sense,  as  good,  but  subordinate, 
spirits ;  while  the  same  term  spoke  to  the  Christian  ear  as  expres- 
sive of  malignant  and  diabolic  agency.  But  the  Jupiler  Oplimus 
Maximus  was  not  the  great  supreme  of  (he  new  system.  The  uni- 
versal deity  of  the  East,  (he  Sun,  to  the  philosophic  was  the  emblem 
or  representative,  to  the  vulgar,  the  Deity.  Dioclesian  himself, 
though  he  paid  so  much  deference  to  the  older  failh  as  to  assume 
the  title  of  Jovius,  as  belonging  to  the  Lord  of  (he  world,  ye(,  on 
his  accession,  when  he  would  exculpate  himself  from  all  concern 
in  the  murder  of  his  predecessor  Numerian,  he  appealed  in  the 
face  of  the  army  to  the  all-seeing  deity  of  the  sun.  It  is  the  oracle 
of  Apollo  of  Miletus,  consulted  by  the  hesitaling  Emperor,  which 
is  to  decide  the  fate  of  Christianity.  The  metaphorical  language  of 
Christianity  had  unconsciously  lent  strength  to  this  new  adversary; 
and,  in  adoring  the  visible  orb,  some,  no  doubt,  supposed  that 
they  were  not  departing  far  from  (he  worship  of  the  "Sun  of 
Righteousness  (1)." 

But  though  it  might  enter  into  the  imagination  of  an  imperious 
and  powerful  sovereign  to  fuse  together  all  these  conflicting  faiths, 
the  new  Paganism  was  beginning  to  advance  itself  as  the  open  and 
most  dangerous  adversary  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  Hierocles,  the 
great  Hierophant  of  the  Platonic  Paganism,  is  distinctly  named  as 
the  author  of  the  persecution  under  Dioclesian  (2). 

Thus,  then,  an  irresistible  combination  of  circumstances  tended 
to  precipitate  the  fatal  crisis.  The  whole  political  scheme  of  Dio- 
clesian was  incomplele,  unless  ^ome  distinct  and  decided  course 
was  taken  with  these  self-governed  corporations,  who  rendered, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  time,  such  imperfect  allegiance  to 
(he  sovereign  power.  But  the  cautious  disposition  of  Dioclesian,  his 
deeper  insight,  perhaps,  into  the  real  nature  of  the  struggle  which 
would  take  place;  his  advancing  age,  and,  possibly,  the  la(entand 
depressing  influence  of  (he  malady  which  may  then  have  been 
hanging  over  him,  and  which,  a  short  time  after,  brought  him  to 

(l)  llermogcnt'S,  one  of  the  older  hercsiarchs,         (2)  Another   philosophic  writer    published    ••» 
applied  the   text   "  he  hiis  placed  his  tabernacle     work  against  the  Christians.  See  Fleury,  p.  452., 
in  ihc  sun,"    to  Christ,  and  a.sserted  that  Christ     from  Tcrtullian. 
had  put  off  his  body  in  the  sun.    I'anta'nus  apud 
Uoulb,  Reliquix  Sacrai,  i,  339. 
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the  brink  of  the  grave  (1)-,  these  concurrent  motives  would  induce 
him  to  shrink  from  violent  measures ;  to  recommend  a  more  tem- 
porising policy  •,  and  to  consent,  with  ditTicuIt  reluctance,  to  the 
final  committal  of  the  imperial  authority  in  a  contest  in  which  the 
complete  submission  of  the  opposite  party  could  only  be  expected 
by  those  who  were  altogether  ignorant  of  its  strength.  The  imperial 
power  had  much  to  lose  in  an  unsuccessful  contest ;  it  was  likely  to 
gain,  if  successful,  only  a  temporary  and  external  conquest.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  was  urged  by  the  danger  of  permitting  a  vast  and  scU- 
governed  body  to  coexist  with  the  general  institutions  of  the  em- 
pire 5  on  the  other,  if  not  a  civil  war,  a  contest  which  would  array 
one  part  of  almost  every  city  of  the  empire  against  the  other  in 
domestic  hostility,  might  appear  even  of  more  perilous  consequence 
to  the  public  welfare. 

The  party  of  the  old  religion,  now  strengthened  by  the  accession    5^cnti- 
of  the  philosophic  faction,  risked  nothing,  and  might  expect  much,  tiTphiL 
from  the  vigorous,  systematic,  and  universal  intervention  of  the    '7^',''" 
civil  authority.    It  was  clear  that  nothing  less  would  restore  its 
superiority  to  the  decaying  cause  of  Polytheism.    Nearly  three 
centuries  of  tame  and  passive  connivance,  or  of  open  toleration,  had 
only  increased  the  growing  power  of  Christianity,  while  it  had  not 
in  the  least  allayed  that  spirit  of  moral  conquest  which  avowed  that 
its  ultimate  end  was  the  total  extinction  of  idolatry. 

But  in  the  army,  the  parlies  were  placed  in  more  inevitable  op- 
position 5  and  in  the  army  commenced  the  first  overt  acts  of  hostility, 
which  were  the  prognostics  of  the  general  persecution  (2).  No 
where  did  the  old  Roman  religion  retain  so  much  hold  upon  the 
mind  as  among  the  sacred  eagles.  Without  sacrifice  to  the  givers 
of  victory,  the  superstitious  soldiery  would  advance,  divested  of 
their  usual  confidence,  against  the  enemy  ;  and  defeat  was  ascribed 
to  some  impious  omission  in  the  ceremonial  of  propitiating  the 
gods.  The  Christians  now  formed  no  unimportant  part  in  the 
army :  though  permitted  by  the  ruling  authorities  to  abstain  from 
idolatrous  conformity,  their  contempt  of  the  auspices  which  pro- 
mised, and  of  the  rites  which  insured,  the  divine  favour,  would  be 
looked  upon  with  equal  awe  and  animosity.  The  unsuccessful  ge- 
neral, and  the  routed  army,  would  equally  seize  every  excuse  to 
cover  the  misconduct  of  the  one,  or  the  cowardice  of  the  other.  In 
the  pride  of  victory,  the  present  deities  of  Rome  would  share  the 
honour  with  Roman  valour  :  the  assistance  of  the  Christians  would 
be  forgotten  in  defeat ;  the  resentment  of  the  gods,  to  whom  that 

(i)The   charge  of   derangement,  which  rests  bilious  colleagues;  and  the  involuntary  influence 

on  the  authority  of  Constantine,    as  related   by  Tphich   lie    still    appeared   to  exercise  over   the 

Euscbius,  is  sufCciently  confuted  by  the  dignity  affairs  of  the  empire. 

of  his  abdication;  the  placid  content  with  which         (2)    'E"    TQ)V     »v    <7-T/!*T«ia(c     xJ'fXpeav 

he  appeared  to  enjoy  his   peaceful  retreat ;   the  ^^^upyo/ui,!>v    'TOO    httyu^v.  Kaseb   viii. 

respect  paid  to  him  by  his  turbulent  and  am-  ,    ,.     f '^  "^        .  ''  i.novo.wu. 

'         *  ■'  I.  i.omnare  cli.  iv. 
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defeat  would  be  attributed,  would  be  ascribed  lo  the  impiety  of  llieir 
godless  comrades.  An  incident  of  llus  kind  look  place,  during  one 
of  his  campaigns,  in  the  presence  of  Dioclesian.  The  army  was 
assembled  around  the  altar 5  the  sacrificing  priest  in  vain  sought 
for  the  accustomed  signs  in  the  entrails  of  the  victim ;  the  sacrifice 
was  again  and  again  repealed,  but  always  with  Ihe  same  result. 
The  baffled  soothsayer,  trembling  vvilh  awe  or  with  indignation, 
denounced  the  presence  of  profane  strangers.  The  Christians  had 
been  seen,  perhaps  boasted,  that  they  had  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  put  to  flight  the  impotent  demons  of  idolatrous  worship. 
They  were  apprehended,  and  commanded  lo  sacrifice:  and  a  ge- 
neral edict  issued  that  all  who  refused  lo  pay  honour  to  the  martial 
deities  of  Rome  should  be  expelled  the  army.  It  is  far  from  im- 
probable that  frequent  incidents  of  this  nature  may  have  occurred; 
if  in  the  unsuccessful  campaign  of  Galerius  in  the  East,  nothing 
was  more  likely  to  embitter  the  mind  of  tliat  violent  Emperor 
against  the  whole  Christian  community.  Nor  would  this  animosity 
be  allayed  by  the  success  with  which  he  retrieved  his  former  failure. 
Wliile  the  impiety  of  the  Christians  would  be  charged  witii  all  the 
odium  of  defeat,  tliey  would  never  be  permitted  to  participate  in 
the  glories  of  victory. 
Ddibera-  During  the  winter  of  the  year  of  Christ  302-3,  the  great  question 
ceiiiii'ig  of  the  policy  to  be  adopted  towards  the  Christians  was  debated,  first 
^aiiViy.'  in  ^  private  conference  between  Dioclesian  and  Galerius.  Dioclesian, 
though  urged  by  his  more  vehement  partner  in  the  empire,  was 
averse  from  sanguinary  proceedings,  from  bloodshed  and  confusion  ; 
he  was  inclined  to  more  temperate  measures,  which  would  dogrado 
the  Christians  from  every  post  of  rank  or  authority,  and  expel  them 
from  the  palace  and  the  army.  The  palace  itself  was  divided  by 
conflicting  factions.  Some  of  the  chief  officers  of  Dioclesian'sliouse- 
hold  openly  professed  Christianity  ;  his  wife  and  hisdaugliter  were 
alleast  favourably  disposed  to  the  same  cause  ;  while  the  mother  of 
Galerius,  a  fanidical  worshipper,  probably  of  Cybele,  was  seized 
with  a  spirit  of  proselytism,  and  celebrated  almost  every  day  u 
splendid  sacrifice,  followed  by  a  banquet,  at  which  she  required  the 
presence  of  the  whole  court.  The  pertinacious  resistance  of  the 
Christians  provoked  her  implacable  resentment;  and  her  influence 
over  her  son  was  incessantly  employed  to  inflame  his  mind  to  more 
Council,  active  animosity.  Dioclesian  at  length  consented  to  summon  a 
council,  formed  of  some  persons,  versed  in  the;  adminislration  of 
the  law,  and  some  military  men.  Of  these,  one  party  were  already 
notoriously  hostile  lo  Christianity  (1),  the  rest  were  courtiers,  who 
bent  to  every  intimation  of  the  imperial  favour.  Dioclesian  still 
prolonged  his  resistance  (2),  till,  either  to  give  greater  solemnity  to 

(4)  Hierocles,  the  philosopher,  was  probably  a  (2)  According  to  the  unfriendly  reprcsenlation 

^irmbfr  of  this  council.   Moshcim,  p,  922.  of  the  author   of  the  Treatise  de   Mori.   Pers.,    ■ 
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Ihe  decree,  or  to  identify  their  measures  more  completely  with  the 
cause  of  Polytheism,  it  was  determined  toconsult  the  oracle  of  Apollo 
at  Miletus.  The  answer  of  the  oracle  might  be  anticipated  •,  and 
Dioclesian  submitted  to  the  irresistible  united  authority  of  his  friends, 
of  Galerius,  and  of  the  God,  and  contented  himself  with  moderating 
the  severity  of  the  edict,  Galerius  proposed  that  all  who  refused  to 
sacrifice  should  be  burned  alive :  Dioclesian  stipulated  that  there 
should  be  no  loss  of  life.  A  fortunate  day  was  chosen  for  the  execu-  Edict  of 

JL  persecu- 

tion of  the  imperial  decree.  The  feast  of  Termmalia  was  inseparably     tion. 

connected  with  the  stability  of  the  Roman  power;  that  power  which 

was  so  manifestly  endangered  by  the  progress  of  Christianity.  At  the  '*=  vy^^'"^- 

ation. 

dawn  of  day,  the  Prsefecl  of  the  city  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
church  in  Nicomedia,  attended  by  the  officers  of  Ihe  city  and  of  the 
court.  The  doors  were  instantly  thrown  down  ;  the  Pagans  beheld 
with  astonishment  the  vacant  space,  and  sought  in  vain  for  the 
statue  of  the  deity.  The  sacred  books  were  instantly  burned,  and 
the  rest  of  the  furniture  of  the  building  plundered  by  the  tumultuous 
soldiery.  The  Emperors  commanded  from  the  palace  a  full  view 
of  the  tumult  and  spoliation,  for  the  church  stood  on  a  height  at  no 
great  distance  ;  and  Galerius  wished  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  a  con-  its  execu- 
nagration  of  the  building.  The  more  prudent  Dioclesian,  fearing  *c°'^edi!!' 
that  the  fire  might  spread  to  the  splendid  buildings  which  adjoined 
it,  suggested  a  more  tardy  and  less  imposing  plan  of  demolition. 
The  pioneers  of  the  Praetorian  guard  advanced  with  their  tools,  and 
in  a  few  hours  the  whole  building  was  razed  to  the  ground. 

The  Christians  made  no  resistance,  but  awaited  in  silent  conster- 
nation the  promulgation  of  the  fatal  edict.  On  the  next  morning  it 
appeared.  It  was  framed  in  terms  of  thesternest  and  most  rigorous 
proscription,  short  of  the  punishment  of  death.  It  comprehended 
all  ranks  and  orders  under  its  sweeping  and  inevitable  provisions. 
Throughout  the  empire,  the  churches  of  the  Christians  were  to  be 
levelled  with  the  earth  ;  the  public  existence  of  the  religion  was 
thus  to  be  annihilated.  The  sacred  books  were  to  be  delivered, 
under  pain  of  death,  by  their  legitimate  guardians,  the  bishops  and 
presbyters,  to  the  imperial  officers,  and  publicly  burnt.  The  phi- 
losophic party  thus  hoped  to  extirpate  those  pernicious  writings 
with  which  they  in  vain  contested  the  supremacy  of  Ihe  public  mind. 

The  property  of  the  churches,  whether  endowmenis  in  land  or 
furniture,  was  confiscated  ^  all  public  assemblies,  for  the  purposes 
of  worship,  prohibited;  the  Christians  of  rank  and  distinction  were 
degraded  from  all  their  offices,  and  declared  incapable  of  filling  any 
situation  of  trust  or  authority ;  those  of  the  plebeian  order  were 
deprived  of  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship,  which  secured  the  sanc- 

whose  view  of  Dioclesian's  character  is  confirmed  sures  as  emanating  from  himself  alone,  while  in 
by  Eutropius,  it  was  the  crafty  practice  of  Die-  those  which  were  unpopular,  he  jiretended  to  act 
cicsian  to  assume  all  the  merit  of  popular  mea-     altogether  by  the  advice  of  others. 

I.  25 
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lity  of  Ihcir  persons  from  corporal  chastisement  or  torture  5  slaves 
were  declared  incapable  of  claiming  or  obtaining  liberty  •,  the  whole 
race  were  placed  without  the  pale  of  the  law,  disqualified  from  ap- 
pealing to  its  protection  in  case  of  wrong,  as  of  personal  injury,  of 
robbery,  or  adultery ;  while  they  were  liable  to  civil  actions,  and 
bound  to  bear  all  the  burdens  of  the  state,  and  amenable  to  all  its 
penalties.  In  many  places,  an  altar  was  placed  before  the  tribunal 
of  justice,  on  which  the  plaintiff  was  obliged  to  sacrifice,  before  his 
cause  could  obtain  a  hearing  (1). 

E.iict  torn  ]>fo  soouer  had  this  edict  been  afTixed  in  the  customary  place,  than 
it  was  torn  down  by  the  hand  of  a  rash  and  indignant  Christian, 
who  added  insult  to  his  offence  by  a  contemptuous  inscription. 
"Such  are  the  victories  of  the  Emperors  over  the  Goths  and  Sar- 
matians  (2)."  This  outrage  on  the  imperial  majesty  was  expiated  by 
the  death  of  the  delinquent,  who  avowed  his  glorious  crime.  Al- 
though less  discreet  Christians  might  secretly  dignify  the  sufferings 
of  the  victim  with  the  honours  of  martyrdom,  they  could  only  ven- 
ture to  approve  the  patience  with  which  he  bore  the  agony  of  being 
roasted  alive  by  a  slow  fire  (3). 
The  prudence  or  the  moderation  of  Dioclesian  had  rejected  the 

lire  in  the  more  vlolcut  and  sanguinary  counsels  of  the  Caesar,  who  had  pro- 
Nicome-  poscd  that  all  who  refused  to  sacrifice  should  be  burned  alive.  But 
'''"■  his  personal  terrors  triumphed  over  the  lingering  influence  of  com- 
passion or  justice.  On  a  sudden,  a  fire  burst  out  in  the  palace  of 
Nicomedia,  which  spread  almost  to  the  chamber  of  the  Emperor. 
The  real  origin  of  this  fatal  conflagration  is  unknown ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  various  causes  to  which  it  was  ascribed  by  the 
fears,  the  malice,  and  the  superstition  of  the  different  classes,  we 
may  probably  refer  the  whole  to  accident.  It  may  have  arisen  from 
the  hasty  or  injudicious  construction  of  a  palace  built  but  recently. 
One  account  ascribes  it  to  lightning.  If  this  opinion  obtained  gene- 
ral belief  among  the  Christian  parly,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  consi- 
dered by  many,  a  visible  sign  of  the  Divine  vengeance,  on  account 
of  the  promulgation  of  the  imperial  edict.  The  Christians  were  ac- 
cused by   the  indignant  voice  of  the  Heathen  ;  they  retorted,  by 

^  throwing  the  guilt  upon  the  Emperor  Galerius,  who  had  practised 

(so  the  ecclesiastical  historian  suggests)  the  part  of  a  secret  incen- 
diary, in  order  to  criminate  the  Christians,  and  alarm  Dioclesian 
into  his  more  violent  measures  (4). 

The  obvious  impolicy  of  such  a  measure,  as  the  chance  of  ac- 
tually destroying  both  their  imperial  enemies  in  the  fire,  must  have 
been  very  remote,  and  as  it  could  only  darken  the  subtle  mind  of 
Dioclesian  with  the  blackest  suspicions,  and  madden  Galerius  to 

(1)  Euseb.   viii.   2.    De   Mort   Persecut.   apuci  (3)  Fuseb.  viii.  5. 

Lactantiuin.  (4)  Euseb.  iii.  6. 

('i)  Moslieira,  de  Reb.  Christ. 
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more  unmeasured  hostilily,  must  acquit  the  Christians  of  any  such 
design,  even  if  their  high  principles,  their  sacred  doctrines  of  peace- 
ful submission,  even  under  the  direst  persecution,  did  not  place 
them  above  all  suspicion.  The  only  Christian  who  would  have  in- 
curred the  guilt,  or  provoked  upon  his  innocent  brethren  the  danger 
inseparable  from  such  an  act,  would  have  been  some  desperate  fa- 
natic, like  the  man  who  tore  down  the  edict.  And  such  a  man  would 
have  avowed  and  gloried  in  the  act :  he  would  have  courted  the 
ill-deserved  honours  of  martyrdom.  The  silence  of  Constanline  may 
clear  Galeriusof  the  darker  charge  of  contriving,  by  these  base  and 
indirect  means,  the  destruction  of  a  parly  against  which  he  pro- 
ceeded with  undisguised  hostilily.  Galerius,  however,  as  if  aware 
of  the  full  effect,  with  which  such  an  event  would  work  on  the  mind 
of  Dioclesian,  immediately  left  Nicomedia,  declaring  that  he  could 
not  consider  his  person  safe  within  that  city. 

The  consequences  of  this  fatal  conflagration  were  disastrous,  to 
the  utmost  extent  which  their  worst  enemies  could  desire,  to  the 
whole  Christian  community.  The  officers  of  the  household,  the 
inmates  of  the  palace,  were  exposed  to  the  most  cruel  tortures,  by 
the  order,  is  is  said,  even  in  the  presence,  of  Dioclesian.  Even  the 
females  of  the  imperial  family  were  not  exempt,  if  from  the  per- 
secution, from  that  suspicion  which  demanded  the  clearest  evidence 
of  their  Paganism.  Prisca  and  Valeria  were  constrained  to  pollute 
themselves  with  sacrifice ;  the  powerful  eunuchs,  Dorotheus  and 
Gorgonius,  and  Andreas,  suffered  death  ^  Anthimus,  the  Bishop  of 
Nicomedia,  was  beheaded.  Many  were  executed,  many  burnt  alive, 
many  laid  bound,  with  stones  round  their  necks,  in  boats,  rowed 
into  the  midst  of  the  lake,  and  thrown  into  the  water. 

From  Nicomedia,  the  centre  of  the  persecution,  the  imperial  The  perse- 
edicts  were  promulgated,  though  with  less  than  the  usual  rapidity,  ^^^i°Zs 
through  the  East;  letters  were  despatched  requiring  the  co-opera-  senefai. 
tion  of  the  Western  Emperors,  Maximian,  the  associate  of  Diocle- 
sian, and  the  Ca3sar  Constantius,  in  the  restoration  of  the  dignity  of  April  is. 
the  ancient  religion,  and  the  suppression  of  the  hostile  faith.    Con- 
stantius made  a  show  of  concurrence  in  the  measures  of  his  col- 
leagues 5  he  commanded  the  demolition  of  the  churches,  but  ab- 
stained from  all  violence  against  the  persons  of  the  Christians  (1). 
Gaul  alone,  his  favoured  province,  was  not  defded  by  Christian 
blood.    The  fiercer  temper  of  Maximian  only  awaited  the  signal, 
and  readily  acceded,  to  carry  into  effect  the  barbarous  edicts  of  his 
colleagues. 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  Christianity  found  itself  at 
once  assailed  by  the  full  force  of  the  civil  power,  constantly  goaded 

(l)Eusebius,  whose  panegyric  on  Constantine  palace.    Vit.  Constant,  c.  33.    The  exaggeration 

throws    back  some  of  its   adulation  upon   his  of  this  statement  is  exposed  by  Pagi,  ad  ann. 

father,  makes  Constantius  a  Christian,  with  the  303,   n.   viii.    Mosheiin,   de  Rebu^   ante    Const. 

Christian   serrice   regularly    performed    in    his  Mag.  p.  929 — 935. 
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on  by  llie  united  influence  of  the  Pagan  priesthood  and  the  philo- 
sophic party.  Nor  \v;is  Dioclesian,  now  committed  in  the  desperate 
strife,  content  with  the  less  tyrannical  and  sanguinary  edict  ofNi- 
comedia.  Vague  rumours  of  insurrection,  some  tumultuary  ris- 
ings in  regions  which  were  densely  peopled  with  Christians,  and 
even  the  enforced  assumption  of  the  purple  by  two  adventurers, 
one  in  Armenia,  another  in  Antioch,  seemed  to  countenance  the 
charges  of  political  ambition,  and  the  design  of  armed  and  vigo- 
rous resistance. 

It  is  the  worst  evil  of  religious  contest  that  the  civil  power  can- 
not retract  without  the  humiliating  confession  of  weakness,  and 
must  go  on  increasing  in  the  severity  of  its  measures.  It  soon  finds 
that  there  is  no  success  short  of  the  extermination  of  the  adver- 
sary ;  and  it  has  but  the  alternative  of  acknowledged  failure,  and 
this  internecine  warfare.  The  demolition  of  the  churches  might 
remove  objects  offensive  to  the  wounded  pride  of  the  dominant  Po- 
lytheism ;  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  books  might  gratify  the  jea- 
lous hostility  of  the  philosophic  party ;  but  not  a  single  community 
was  dissolved.  The  precarious  submission  of  the  weaker  Christians 
only  confirmed  the  more  resolute  opposition  of  the  stronger  and 
more  heroic  adherents  of  Christianity. 

Edict  followed  edict,  rising  in  regular  gradations  of  angry  barba- 
rity. The  whole  clergy  were  declared  enemies  of  the  state  ;  they 
were  seized  wherever  an  hostile  prsefect  chose  to  put  forth  his 
boundless  authority  •,  and  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  were 
crowded  into  the  prisons  intended  for  the  basest  malefactors.  A  new 
rescript  prohibited  the  liberation  of  any  of  these  prisoners,  unless 
they  should  consent  to  offer  sacrifice. 

During  the  promulgation  of  these  rescripts,  Dioclesian  celebrated 
his  triumph  in  Rome  ^  he  held  a  conference  with  the  Caesar  of  Africa, 
who  entered  into  his  rigorous  measures.    On  his  return  to  Nico- 

niness  niedia,  he  was  seized  with  that  long  and  depressing  malady  which, 
whether  it  affected  him  with  temporary  derangement,  secluded  him 
within  the  impenetrable  precincts  of  the  palace,  whose  sacred  se- 
crets were  forbidden  to  be  betrayed  to  the  popular  ear.  This  rigid 
concealment  gave  currency  to  every  kind  of  gloomy  rumour.  The 
whole  Roman  world  awaited  with  mingled  anxiety,  hope,  and  ap- 
prehension, the  news  of  his  dissolution.    Dioclesian,  to  the  univer- 

cation  J  sal  astonishment,  appeared  again  in  the  robes  of  empire;  to  their 
"s'i^n'r   still  greater  astonishment,  he  appeared  only  to  lay  them  aside,  to 

A.  !>.  m.  abdicate  the  throne,  and  to  retire  to  the  peaceful  occupation  of  his 

palace  and  agricultural  villa  on  the  lUyrian  shore  of  the  Adriatic. 

His  colleague  i\Iaximian,  with  ill-dissembled  reluctance,  followed 

.    the  example  of  his  colleague,  patron,  and  coadjutor  in  the  Empire. 

The  great  scheme  of  Dioclesian,  the  joint  administration  of  the 

empire  by  associate  Augusti,  with  their  subordinate  C«sars,  if  it 
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liad  averted  for  a  lime  the  dismemberment  of  ttie  empire,  and  had 
introduced  some  vigour  into  the  provincial  governments,  had  in- 
troduced other  evils  of  appalling  magnitude;  but  its  fatal  conse- 
quences were  more  manifest  directly  the  master  hand  was  with- 
drawn which  had  organised  the  new  machine  of  government. 
Fierce  jealousy  succeeded  at  once  among  the  rival  Emperors,  to 
decent  concord;  all  subordination  was  lost;  and  a  succession  of 
civil  wars  between  the  contending  sovereigns  distracted  the  whole  „„,ery. 
world.  The  earth  groaned  under  the  separate  tyranny  of  its  many 
masters ;  and,  according  to  the  strong  expression  of  a  rhetorical 
writer,  the  grinding  taxation  had  so  exhausted  the  proprietors  and 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  the  merchants,  and  the  artisans,  that 
none  remained  to  tax  but  beggars  (1).  The  sufferings  of  the  Chris- 
tians, however  still  inflicted  with  unremitting  barbarity,  were  lost 
in  the  common  sufferings  of  mankind.  The  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
zenship, which  had  been  violated  in  their  persons,  were  now  uni- 
versally neglected  ;  and,  to  extort  money,  Ihe  chief  persons  of  the 
towns,  the  unhappy  decurions,  who  were  responsible  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  contributions,  were  put  to  the  torture.  Even  the  pu- 
nishment, the  roasting  by  a  slow  fire, — invented  to  force  the  con- 
science of  the  devout  Cliristians,^ — was  borrowed,  in  order  to  wring 
the  reluctant  impost  from  the  unhappy  provincial. 

The  abdication  of  Dioclesian  left  the  most  implacable  enemy  of  GaUiius 
Christianity,  Galerius,  master  of  the  East ;  and  in  the  East  the  per-    onhe"^ 
secution  of  the  Christians,  as  well  as  the  general  oppression  of  the  ^,,^1"',;,^ 
subjects  of  the  empire,  continued  in  unmitigated  severity.    His    D»ia3. 
nephew,  the  Caesar,  Maximin  Daias,  was  the  legitimate  heir  to  his 
relentless  violence  of  temper,  and  to  his  stern  hostility  to  the  Chris- 
tian name.    In  the  West,  the  assumption  of  the  purple  by  Maxen- 
tius,  the  son  of  the  abdicated  Maximian  (Herculius),  had  no  unfa- 
vourable effect  on  the  situation  of  the  Christians.    They  suffered 
only  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow  subjects  from  the  vices  of  Maxen-  Maxen- 
tius.    If  their  matrons  and  virgins  were  not  secure  from  his  lust, 
it  was  the  common  lot  of  all,  who,  although  of  the  highest  rank 
and  dignity,  might  attract  his  insatiable  passions.    If  a  Christian 
matron,  the  wife  of  a  senator,  submitted  to  a  voluntary  death  (2) 
rather  than  to  the  loss  of  her  honour,  it  was  her  beauty,  not  her 
Christianity,  which  marked  her  out  as  the  victim  of  the  tyrant.    It 
was  not  until  Constanline  began  to  develope  his  ambitious  views  of  constan- 
reuniting  the  dismembered  monarchy,  that  Maxenlius  threw  him- 
self, as  it  were,  upon  the  ancient  gods  of  Rome,  and  identified  his 
own  cause  with  that  of  Polytheism.    At  this  juncture  all  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  elder  son  of  Constantius.  If  not  already  recog- 
nised by  the  prophetic  glance  of  devout  hope  as  the  first  Christian 

(l)  De  Mort.  Pprsecnl.  c.  xxiii.  {l)  Euseb.  viii.  14. 
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sovereign  of  Rome,  he  seemed  {jlacecl  by  providential  wisdom  as 
the  protector,  as  the  head,  of  the  Christian  interest.    The  enemies 
of  Christianity  were  his  ;  and  if  he  was  not,  as  yet,  bound  by  the 
hereditary  attachment  of  a  son  to  tlie  religion  of  his  mother  Helena, 
his  father  Constantius  had  bequeathed  him  the  wise  example  of  hu- 
manity and  toleration.  Placed  as  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  Galerius, 
Conslantine  had  only  escaped  from  the  honourable  captivity  of  the 
Eastern  court,  where  he  had  been  exposed  to  constant  peril  of  his 
life,  by  the  prompUlude  and  rapidity  of  his  movements.    He  had 
fled,  and  during  the  first  stages  maimed    the  post-horses  which 
might  have  been  employed  in  his  pursuit.    During  the  persecution 
of  Dioclesian,  Constantius  alone,  of  all  the  Emperors,  by  a  dexte- 
rous appearance  of  submission,  had  screened  the  Christians  of  Gaul 
from  the  common  lot  of  their  brethren.    Nor  was  it  probable  that 
Constantine  would  render,  on  this  point,  more  willing  allegiance  to 
the  sanguinary  mandates  of  Galerius.  At  present,  however,  Con- 
stantine stood  rather  aloof  from  the  affairs  of  Italy  and  the  East ;  and 
till  the  resumption  of  the  purple  by  the  elder  Maximian,  his  active 
mind  was  chiefly  employed  in  the  consolidation  of  his  own  power 
in  Gaul,  and  the  repulse  of  the  German  barbarians,  who  threatened 
the  frontiers  of  the  Rhine. 
A.  ...  309.     Notwithstanding  the  persecution  had  now  lasted  for  six  or  seven 
years,  in  no  part  of  the  world  did  Christianity  betray  any  signs  of 
vital  decay.  It  Vk'as  far  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  men,  far 
loo  extensively  promulgated,  far  too  vigorously  organised,  not  to 
endure  this  violent  but  unavailing  shock.  If  its  public  worship  was 
suspended,  the  believers  met  in  secret,  or  cherished  in  the  unas- 
sailable privacy  of  the  heart,  the  inalienable  rights  of  conscience. 
If  it  suffered  numerical  loss,  the  body  was  not  weakened  by  the 
suieiiM-'s  severance  of  its  more  feeble  and  worthless  members.  The  inert  re- 
"{^^'"^  sistance  of  the  general  mass  wearied  out  the  vexatious  andharass- 
"^" """  ing  measures  of  the  government.    Their  numbers  secured  them 
against  general  extermination  ;  but,  of  course,  the  persecution  fell 
most  heavily  upon  the  most  eminent  of  the  body  •,  upon  men,  who 
were  deeply  pledged  by  the  sense  of  shame  and  honour,  even,  if  in 
any  case,  the  nobler  motives  of  conscientious  faith  and  courageous 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  religion  were  wanting,  to  bear  with 
unyielding  heroism  the  utmost  barbarities  of  the  persecutor.  Those 
who  submitted  performed  the  hated  ceremony  with  visible  reluc- 
tance, with  trembling  hand,  averted  countenance,  and  deep  remorse 
of  heart  5  those  who  resisted  to  death  were  animated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  multitudes,  who,  if  they  dared  not  applaud,  could  scarcely 
conceal  their  admiration  ^  women  crowded  to  kiss  the  hems  of 
their  garments,  and  their  scattered  ashes,  or  unburied  bones,  were 
stolen  away  by  the  devout  zeal  of  their  adherents,  and  already 
began  to  be  treasured  as  incentives  to  faith  and  piety.  It  cannot  be 
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supposed  that  the  great  functionaries  of  the  stale,  the  civil  or  mi- 
litary governors,  could  be  so  universally  seared  to  humanity,  or  so 
incapable  of  admiring  these  frequent  examples  of  patient  heroism, 
as  not  either  to  mitigate  in  some  degree  the  sufferings  which  they 
were  bound  to  inflict,  or  even  to  feel  some  secret  sympathy  with  the 
blameless  victims  whom  they  condemned,  which  might  ripen,  at  a 
more  fortunate  period,  into  sentiments  still  more  favourable  to  the 
Christian  cause. 

The  most  signal  and  unexpected  triumph  of  Christianity  was 
over  the  author  of  the  persecution.  While  victory  and  success  ap- 
peared to  follow  that  party  in  the  state  which,  if  they  had  not  as 
yet  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  Christianity,  had  unquestionably 
its  most  ardent  prayers  in  their  favour ;  the  enemies  of  the  Chris- 
tians were  smitten  with  the  direst  calamities,  and  the  Almighty  ap- 
peared visibly  to  exact  the  most  awful  vengeance  for  their  suffer- 
ings. Galerius  himself  was  forced,  as  it  were,  to  implore  mercy  ; 
not  indeed  in  the  attitude  of  penitence,  but  of  profound  humilia- 
tion, at  the  foot  of  the  Christian  altar.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  the  persecutor  lay  expiring  of  a  most  loathsome  malady.  A 
deep  and  fetid  ulcer  preyed  on  the  lower  regions  of  his  body,  and 
eat  them  away  info  a  mass  of  living  corruption.  It  is  certainly  sin- 
gular that  the  disease,  vulgarly  called  being  "eaten  of  worms," 
should  have  been  the  destiny  of  Herod  the  Great,  of  Galerius,  and 
of  PhiUp  II.  of  Spain.  Physicians  were  sought  from  all  quarters  ; 
every  oracle  was  consulted  in  vain  5  that  of  Apollo  suggested  a  cure, 
which  aggravated  the  virulence  of  the  disease.  Not  merely  the 
chamber,  the  whole  palace,  of  Galerius  is  described  as  infected  by 
the  insupportable  stench  which  issued  from  his  wound  ^  while  the 
agonies  which  he  sufl'ered  might  have  satiated  the  worst  vengeance 
of  the  most  unchristian  enemy. 

From  the  dying  bed  of  Galerius  issued  an  edict,  which,  while  it 
condescended  to  apologise  for  the  past  severities  against  the  Chris-  Valerius 
tians,  under  the  specious  plea  of  regard  for  the  public  welfare  and  Apriiso. 
the  unity  of  the  state  5  while  it  expressed  compassion  for  his  de- 
luded subjects,  whom  the  government  was  unwilling  to  leave  in  the 
forlorn  condition  of  being  absolutely  without  a  religion,  admitted 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  total  failure  of  the  severe  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  Christianity  (1).  It  permitted  the  free  and  public 
exercise  of  the  Christian  religion.  Its  close  was  still  more  remark- 
able-, it  contained  an  earnest  request  to  the  Christians  to  intercede 
for  the  suffering  Emperor  in  their  supplications  to  their  God. 
Whether  this  edict  was  dictated  by  wisdom,  by  remorse,  or  by 
superstitious  terror  j  whether  it  was  the  act  of  a  statesman,  con- 
vinced by  experience  of  the  impolicy,  or  even  the  injustice,  of  his 

(1)  Euseb.  E   H,  viii.  17. 
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sanguinary  acls  :  whether,  in  Ihe  agonies  of  his  excruciating  disease, 
his  conscience  was  harassed  by  the  lliought  of  his  tortured  vic- 
tims ;  or,  having  vainly  solicited  the  assistance  of  his  own  deities, 
he  would  desperately  endeavour  to  propitiate  the  favour,  or,  at 
least,  allay  the  wrath,  of  Ihe  Christians'  God  5  the  whole  Roman 
world  was  witness  of  the  public  and  humiliating  acknowledgment 
of  defeat,  extorted  from  the  dying  Emperor.   A  few  days  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  edict,  Galerius  expired. 
*.  ».  3u.     The  edict  was  issued  from  Sardica,  in  the  name  of  Galerius,  of 
''^'    Licinius,  and  of  Constantine.    It  accorded  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  two  latter  :  Maximin  alone,  the  Caesar  of  the  East,  whose  pe- 
culiar jurisdiction  extended  over  Syria  and  Egypt,  rendered  but  an 
imperfect  and  reluctant  obedience  to  the  decree  of  toleration.   His 
jealousy  was,  no  doubt,  excited  by  the  omission  of  his  name  in  the 
preamble  to  the  edict ;  and  he  seized  this  excuse  to  discountenance 
rnnduct  ^'^  promulgation  in  his  provinces.  Yet  for  a  time  he  suppressed  his 
o/Maxi.  profound  and  inveterate  hostility  to  the  Christian  name.    He  per- 

min  in  the        .  j  <       i         •  i  i 

East,  mitted  unwritten  orders  to  be  issued  to  the  municipal  governors 
of  the  towns,  and  to  the  magistrates  of  the  villages,  to  put  an  end 
to  all  violent  proceedings.  The  zeal  of  Sabinus,  the  Preetorian 
Preefect  of  the  East,  supposing  the  milder  sentiments  of  Galerius 
to  be  shared  by  Maximin,  seems  to  have  outrun  the  intentions  of 
the  Caesar.  A  circular  rescript  appeared  in  his  name,  echoing  the 
tone,  though  it  did  not  go  quite  to  the  length,  of  the  imperial 
edict.  It  proclaimed,  "  that  it  had  been  the  anxious  wish  of  the 
divinity  of  the  most  mighty  Emperors  to  reduce  the  whole  empire 
to  pay  an  harmonious  and  united  worship  to  the  immortal  gods. 
But  their  clemency  had  at  length  taken  compassion  on  the  ob- 
stinate perversity  of  the  Christians,  and  determined  on  desisting 
from  their  ineffectual  attempts  to  force  them  to  abandon  their  he- 
reditary faith."  The  magistrates  were  instructed  to  communicate 
the  contents  of  this  letter  to  each  other.  The  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces, supposing  at  once  that  the  letter  of  the  Praefect  contained 
the  real  sentiments  of  the  Emperor,  with  merciful  haste,  despatched 
orders  to  all  persons  in  subordinate  civil  or  inililary  command,  the 
magistrates  both  of  the  towns  and  the  villages,  who  acted  upon 
them  with  unhesitating  obedience  (1). 

The  cessation  of  the  persecution  showed  at  once  its  extent.  The 
prison  doors  were  thrown  open ;  the  mines  rendered  up  their  con^ 
demned  labourers  •,  every  where  long  trains  of  Christians  were 
seen  hastening  to  the  ruins  of  their  churches,  and  visiting  the 
places  sanctified  by  their  former  devotion.  The  public  roads,  the 
streets,  and  market-places  of  the  towns  were  crowded  with  long 
processions,  singing  psalms  of  thanksgiving  for  their  deliverance. 

(i)  Euseb.  ix.  1, 
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Those  who  had  mainlained  Iheir  failh  under  these  severe  trials 
passed  triumphant  in  conscious,  even  if  lowly  pride,  amid  the 
flattering  congratulations  of  their  brethren  ^  those  who  had  failed  in 
the  hour  of  affliction  hastened  to  reunite  themselves  with  their 
God,  and  to  obtain  readmission  into  the  flourishing  and  reunited 
fold.  The  Heathen  themselves  were  astonished,  it  is  said,  at  this 
signal  mark  of  the  power  of  the  Christians'  God,  who  had  thus 
unexpectedly  wrought  so  sudden  a  revolution  in  favour  of  his 
worshippers  (1). 

But  the  cause  of  the  Christians  might  appear  not  yet  sufficiently 
avenged.  The  East,  the  great  scene  of  persecution,  was  not  restored 
to  prosperity  or  peace.  It  had  neither  completed  nor  expiated  the 
eight  years  of  relentless  persecution.  The  six  months  of  apparent 
reconciliation  were  occupied  by  the  Caesar  Maximin  in  preparing  Maximiu 
measures  of  more  subtile  and  profound  hostility.  The  situation  of  chlhn" 
Maximin  himself  was  critical  and  precarious.  On  the  death  of  Ga-  ^"'^J- 
lerius,  he  had  seized  on  the  government  of  the  whole  of  Asia,  and 
the  forces  of  the  two  Emperors,  Licinius  and  Maximin,  watched 
each  other  on  either  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  with  jealous  and  ill-  a.  d.  sn. 
dissembled  hostility.  Throughout  the  West,  the  Emperors  were 
favourable,  or  at  least  not  inimical,  to  Christianity.  The  political 
difficulties,  even  the  vices  of  Maximin,  enforced  the  policy  of  se- 
curing the  support  of  a  large  and  influential  body,  he  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Pagan  interest  in  the  East.  A  deliberate 
scheme  was  laid  for  the  advancement  of  one  party  in  the  popular 
favour,  for  the  depression  of  the  other.  Measures  were  systemati- 
cally taken  to  enfeeble  the  influence  of  Christianity,  not  by  the  au- 
thority of  government,  but  by  poisoning  the  public  mind,  and  in- 
fusing into  it  a  settled  and  conscientious  animosity.  False  acts  of 
Pilate  were  forged,  intended  to  cast  discredit  on  the  divine  founder 
of  Christianity;  they  were  disseminated  with  the  utmost  activity. 
The  streets  of  Antioch  and  other  Eastern  cities  were  placarded  with 
the  most  calumnious  statements  of  the  origin  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  instructors  of  youlli  were  directed  to  introduce  them  as  lessons 
into  the  schools,  to  make  their  pupils  commit  them  to  memory  ; 
and  boys  were  heard  repeating,  or  grown  persons  chanting,  the 
most  scandalous  blasphemies  against  the  object  of  Christian  adora- 
tion (2).  In  Damascus,  the  old  arts  of  compelling  or  persuading 
women  to  confess  that  they  had  been  present  at  the  rites  of  the 
Christians,  which  had  ended  in  lawless  and  promiscuous  license, 
were  renewed.  The  confession  of  some  miserable  prostitutes  was 
submitted  to  the  Emperor,  published  by  his  command,  and  disse- 
minated  throughout  the  Eastern  cities,  although  the  Christian 

(1)  Enseb.  E.  H.  ix,  1.  shows  that  tliey  had  made  considerable  impres- 

(2)  In  the  speech  attributed  lo  S.  I.ucianus,     sioii  on  the  public  mind.  Routli,  Ilcliquiic  Sacr.T, 
previous  to  his  martyrdom  at  Niromedia,  there     iii.  286. 

i<i   an   allusion   to   these    acts   of  Pilate,    which 
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riles  had  been  long  celebrated  in  those  cities  with  the  utmost  pub- 
licity (1). 
Reorgan.  Thc  second  measure  of  Maximin  was  the  reorganisation  of  the 
pagaTism.^  Pagan  religion  in  all  its  original  pomp,  and  more  than  its  ancient 
power.  A  complete  hierarchy  was  established  on  the  model  of  the 
Christian  episcopacy.  Provincial  pontiffs,  men  of  the  highest  rank, 
were  nominated ;  they  were  inaugurated  with  a  solemn  and  splen- 
did ceremonial,  and  were  distinguished  by  a  tunic  of  white.  The 
Emperor  himself  assumed  the  appointment  of  the  pontifical  offices 
in  the  different  towns,  which  had  in  general  rested  with  the  local 
authorities.  Persons  of  rank  and  opulence  were  prevailed  on  to  ac- 
cept these  sacred  functions,  and  were  thus  committed  by  personal 
interest  and  corporate  attachment,  in  the  decisive  struggle.  Sacri- 
fices were  performed  with  the  utmost  splendour  and  regularity,  and 
the  pontiffs  were  invested  with  power  to  compel  thc  attendance  of 
all  the  citizens.  The  Christians  were  liable  to  every  punishment  or 
torture,  short  of  death.  The  Pagan  interest  having  thus  become  pre- 
dominant in  the  greater  cities,  addresses  were  artfully  suggested, 
and  voted  by  the  acclaiming  multitude,  imploring  the  interference 
of  the  Emperor  to  expel  these  enemies  of  the  established  religion 
from  their  walls.  The  rescripts  of  (he  Emperor  were  engraved  on 
brass,  and  suspended  in  the  public  parts  of  the  city.  The  example 
was  set  by  Antioch,  once  the  head-quarlers,  and  still,  no  doubt,  a 
stronghold  of  Christianity.  Thcotecnus,  the  logistes  or  chamberlain 
of  the  city,  took  the  lead.  A  splendid  image  was  erected  to  Jupiter 
Philius,  and  dedicated  with  all  the  imposing  pomp  of  mystery,  per- 
haps of  Eastern  magic  (2).  As  though  Ihey  would  enlist  that  strong 
spirit  of  mutual  attachment  which  bound  the  Christians  together, 
the  ancient  Jupiter  was  invested  in  the  most  engaging  and  divine 
attribute  of  the  God  of  Christianity — ho  was  the  God  of  Love.  Ni- 
comedia,  the  capital  of  the  East,  on  the  entrance  of  the  Emperor, 
presented  an  address  to  the  same  effect  as  those  which  had  been 
already  offered  by  Antioch,  Tyre,  and  other  cities ;  and  the  Empe- 
ror affected  to  yield  to  this  simultaneous  expression  of  the  general 
sentiment. 
Trrsecu-  Thc  first  ovcrt  act  of  hostility  was  a  prohibition  to  the  Christians 
th'e'domi-  to  meet  in  their  cemeteries,  where  probably  their  enthusiasm  was 
Maxiraiu^  wrought  to  the  utmost  height  by  the  sacred  thoughts  associated  with 
the  graves  of  their  martyrs.  But  the  policy  of  Maximin,  in  gene- 
ral, confined  itself  to  vexatious  and  harassing  oppression,  and  to 
other  punishments,  which  inflicted  the  pain  and  wretchedness  with- 
out the  dignity  of  dying  for  the  faith  :  the  persecuted  had  the  suf- 
ferings, but  not  the  glory  of  martyrdom.  Such,  most  likely,  were 
the  general  orders  of  Maximin,  though,  in  some  places,  the  zeal  of 

(1)  Eusob.  viii,  H.  (2)  Euseb.  ix.  2,  3. 
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his  officers  may  have  transgressed  the  prescribed  limits,  it  must  not 
be  said,  of  humanity.  The  Bishop  and  two  inhabitants  of  Emesa,  and 
Peter,  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  obtained  the  honours  of  death. 
Lucianus,  the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  was  sent  to  undergo  a  pubhc 
examination  at  Nicomedia  :  he  died  in  prison.  The  greater  number 
of  victims  suffered  the  less  merciful  punishment  of  mutilation  or 
excrocation.  The  remonstrances  of  Constantine  were  unavailing  ^ 
the  Emperor  persisted  in  his  cruel  course ;  and  is  said  to  have  con- 
descended to  an  ingenious  artifice  to  afflict  the  sensitive  consciences 
of  some  persons  of  the  higher  orders,  who  escaped  less  painful 
penalties.  His  banquets  were  served  with  victims  previously  slain 
in  sacrifice,  and  his  Christian  guests  were  thus  unconsciously  be- 
trayed into  a  crime,  which  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  had  not  yet 
convinced  the  more  scrupulous  believers  to  be  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  (1). 

The  Emperor,  in  his  public  rescript,  in  answer  to  the  address   rue  p.v 
from  the  city  of  Tyre,  had,  as  it  were,  placed  the  issue  of  the  con-  pTaiUL 
lest  on  an  appeal  to  Heaven.  The  gods  of  Paganism  were  asserted  flo"';'^,^- 

'  '  o  o  ing  state 

to  be  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race;  through  their  influence,  "fi'-e 
the  soil  had  yielded  its  annual  increase ;  the  genial  air  had  not  been 
parched  by  fatal  droughts ;  the  sea  had  neither  been  agitated  with 
tempests  nor  swept  by  hurricanes;  the  earth,  instead  of  being  rocked 
by  volcanic  convulsions,  had  been  the  peaceful  and  fertile  mother 
of  its  abundant  fruits.  Their  own  neighbourhood  spoke  the  mani- 
fest favour  of  these  benignant  deities,  in  its  rich  fields,  waving  with 
harvests,  its  flowery  and  luxuriant  meadows,  and  in  the  mild  and 
genial  temperature  of  the  air.  A  city  so  blest  by  its  tutelary  gods, 
in  prudence  as  well  as  in  justice,  would  expel  those  traitorous  citi- 
zens whose  impiety  endangered  these  blessings,  and  would  wisely 
purify  its  walls  from  the  infection  of  their  heaven-despising  pre- 
sence. 

But  peace  and  prosperity  by  no  means  ensued  upon  the  depres-  Reverse, 
sion  of  the  Christians.  Notwithstanding  the  embeUishment  of  the 
Heathen  temples ;  the  restoration  of  the  Polytheistic  ceremonial  in  ^  „.3,o 
more  than  ordinary  pomp ;  and  the  nomination  of  the  noblest  citi- 
zens to  the  pontifical  offices,  every  kind  of  calamity, — tyranny,  war, 
pestilence,  and  famine, — depopulated  the  Asiatic  provinces.  Not  the 
least  scourge  of  the  Pagan  East  was  the  Pagan  Emperor  himself. 
Christian  writers  may  have  exaggerated,  they  can  scarcely  have 
invented,  the  vices  of  Maximin.    His  lusts  violated  alike  the  ho- 
nour of  noble  and  plebeian  families.  The  eunuchs,  the  purveyors  'fy„„n-. 
for  his  passions,  traversed  the  provinces,  marked  out  those  who  o(m%\- 
were  distinguished  by  fatal  beauty,  and  conducted  these  extraordi- 
nary perquisitions  with  the  most  insolent  indignity  :  where  milder 

(l)  Eusrb.  ix.  7. 
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measures  would  not  prevail,  force  was  used.  Nor  was  tyranny  con- 
tent with  llie  gratification  of  its  own  license  .  noble  virgins,  after 
having  been  dishonoured  by  the  Emperor  were  granted  in  mar- 
riage to  his  slaves  ^  even  those  of  the  highest  rank  were  consigned 
to  the  embraces  of  a  barbarian  husband.  Valeria,  the  widow  of  Ga- 
lerius,  and  the  daughter  of  Dioclesian,  was  first  insulled  by  pro- 
posals of  marriage  from  Maximin,  whose  wife  was  still  living,  and 
then  forced  to  wander  through  the  Eastern  provinces  in  the  hum- 
blest disguise,  till,  at  length,  she  perished  at  Tessalonica  by  the  still 
more  unjustifiable  sentence  of  Licinius. 

War  with      The  war  of  Maximin  with  Armenia  was  wantonly  undertaken  in 

Armenia.  ^  gpjpjt  Qf  persecution.  This  earliest  Christian  kingdom  was  at- 
tached, in  all  the  zeal  of  recent  proselytism,  to  the  new  religion. 
That  part  which  acknowledged  the  Roman  sway  was  commanded 
to  abandon  Christianity  5  and  the  legions  of  Rome  were  employed 
in  forcing  the  reluctant  kingdom  to  obedience  (1). 

But  these  were  foreign  calamities.   Throughout  the  dominions  of 

Famiue.  Maximiu  the  summer  rains  did  not  fall  5  a  sudden  famine  desolated 
the  whole  East ;  corn  rose  to  an  unprecedented  price  (2).  Some 
large  villages  were  entirely  depopulated^  many  opulent  families 
were  reduced  to  beggary,  and  persons  in  a  decent  station  sold  their 
children  as  slaves.  The  rapacity  of  the  Emperor  aggravated  the 
general  misery.  The  granaries  of  individuals  were  seized,  and  their 
stores  closed  up  by  the  imperial  seal.  The  flocks  and  herds  were 
driven  away,  to  be  offered  in  unavailing  sacrifices  to  the  gods. 
The  court  of  the  Emperor,  in  the  meantime,  insulted  the  general 
suffering  by  ils  excessive  luxury,  his  foreign  and  barbarian  troops 
lived  in  a  kind  of  free  quarters,  in  wasteful  plenty,  and  plundered 

Pestilence,  ou  all  sidcs  wilh  perfect  impunity.  The  scanty  and  unwholesome 
food  produced  its  usual  effect,  a  pestilential  malady.  Carbuncles 
broke  out  all  over  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  seized  wilh  the 
disorder,  but  particularly  attacked  the  eyes,  so  that  multitudes  be- 
came helplessly  and  incurably  blind.  The  houses  of  the  wealthy, 
which  were  secure  against  the  famine,  seemed  particularly  marked 
out  by  the  pestilence.  The  hearts  of  all  classes  were  hardened  by 
the  extent  of  the  calamity.  The  most  opulent,  despairing  of  dimi- 
nishing the  vast  mass  of  misery,  or  of  relieving  the  swarms  of  beg- 
gars who  filled  every  town  and  city,  gave  up  the  fruitless  endea- 
vour. The  Christians  alone  took  a  nobler  and  evangelic  revenge 
upon  their  suffering  enemies.  They  were  active  in  allaying  those 
miseries  of  which  they  were  the  common  victims.  The  ecclesiasti- 
cal historian  claims  no  exemption  for  the  Christians  from  the  gene- 
ral calamity,  but  honourably  boasts  that  they  alone  displayed  the 
offices  of  humanity  and  brotherhood.    They  were  every  where, 

(1)  Euseb.  ix.  8.  it  stands,   is   utterly    increilible, — a   measure   of 

(2)  Tlic  statement   in  llie  Wxi  of  Kuscliius,  as     wheat  at  2500  attics  (drachms),  from  70/.  to  80/. 
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tending  the  living,  and  burying  tlie  dead.  They  distributed  bread-, 
they  visited  the  infected  houses;  they  scared  away  the  dogs  which 
preyed,  in  open  day,  on  the  bodies  in  the  streets,  and  rendered  to 
them  the  decent  honours  of  burial.  The  myriads  who  perished,  and 
were  perishing,  in  a  stale  of  absolute  deserlion,  could  not  but  ac- 
knowledge that  Christianity  was  stronger  than  love  of  kindred.  The 
fears  and  the  gratitude  of  mankind  were  equally  awakened  in  their 
favour;  the  fears  which  could  not  but  conclude  these  calamities  to 
be  Ihe  vengeance  of  Heaven  for  the  persecutions  of  its  favoured  peo- 
ple ;  Ihe  gratitude  (o  those  who  thus  repaid  good  for  evil  in  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  and  exasperated  society  (1). 

Before  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  West,  and  follow  the  trium- 
phant career  of  Constantino  to  the  reconsolidalion  of  the  empire  in 
his  person,  and  the  triumph  of  Christianity  through  his  favour, 
it  may  be  more  consistent  with  the  distinct  view  of  these  proceed- 
ings, to  violate  in  some  degree  the  order  of  time,  and  follow  to  its 
close  the  history  of  the  Christian  persecutions  in  the  East. 

Maximin  took  the  alarm,  and  endeavoured,  loo  late,  to  retrace  his  Maximin 
steps.  He  issued  an  edict,  in  which  he  avowed  the  plain  principles  hf^^'^'^'se 
of  toleration,  and  ascribed  his  departure  from  that  salutary  policy    «"V"s 
to  the  importunate  zeal  of  his  capital  and  of  other  cities,  which  he     '^^"^*" 
could  not  treat  with  disrespect,  but  which  had  demanded  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Christians  from  their  respective  territories.    He  com- 
manded the  suspension  of  ail  violent  measures,  and  recommended 
only  mild  and  persuasive  means  to  win  back  these  apostates  to  the 
religion  of  their  forefathers.    The  Christians,  who  had  once  been 
deluded  by  a  show  of  mercy,  feared  to  reconstruct  their  fallen 
edifices,  or  to  renew  their  public  assemblies,  and  awaited,  in 
trembling  expectation,  the  issue  of  the  approaching  contest  with 
Licinius  (2). 

The  victory  of  Constantino  over  Maxentius  had  left  him  master 
of  Rome.  Constanline  and  Licinius  reigned  over  all  the  European 
provinces ;  and  the  public  edict  for  the  toleration  of  Christianity, 
issued  in  the  name  of  these  two  Emperors,  announced  the  policy 
of  the  Western  empire. 

After  the  defeat  of  Maximin  by  Licinius,  his  obscure  death  gave 
ample  scope  for  the  crudulous,  if  not  inventive  malice  of  his  ene- 
mies, to  ascribe  to  his  last  moments  every  excess  of  weakness  and 
cruelty,  as  well  as  of  suffering.   He  is  said  to  have  revenged  his 
baffled  hopes  of  yictory  on  the  Pagan  priesthood,  who  incited  him  a.  c,  313. 
to  the  war,  by  a  promiscuous  massacre  of  all  within  his  power. 
His  last  imperial  act  was  the  promulgation  of  another  edict  (3),  still  Death  of 
more   explicitly   favourable   to  the  Christians,  in  which  he  not  "■"•"''" 
merely  proclaimed  an  unrestricted  liberty  of  conscience,  but  re- 

(l)  liuseb.  ix.  9.  (3)  Edict  of  toleration  issued  from  Nicouiedia, 

{•Z)  Euseb.  Till.  i4.  i.  d.  313,  13th  June. 
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stored  the  confiscated  properly  of  their  churches.    His  bodily 
sufferings  completed  Hie  dark  catalogue  of  persecuting  Emperors 
who  had  perished  under  the  most  excruciating  torments  :  his  body 
was  slowly  consumed  by  an  internal  fire(l). 
The  new      With  Maxlmitt  expired  the  last  hope  of  Paganism  to  maintain 
'faihwiJh  itself  by  the  authority  of  the  government.    Though  Licinius  was 
Maxi.nin.  ^^^jy  accidentally  connected  with  the  Christian  party,  and  after- 
wards allied  himself  for  a  short  time  to  the  Pagan  interest,  at  this 
juncture  his  enemies  were  those  of  Christianity ;  and  his  cruel 
triumph  annihilated  at  once  the  adherents  of  Maximin,  and  those 
of  the  old  religion.  The  new  hierarchy  fell  at  once;  the  chief 
magistrates  of  almost  all  the  cities  were  executed  5  for  even  where 
they  were  not  invested  in  the  pontifical  offices,  it  was  under  their 
authority  that  Paganism  had  renewed  its  more  imposing  form  and 
sank  with  them  into  the  common  ruin.   The  arts  by  which  Theo- 
tecnus,  of  Antioch,  the  chief  adviser  of  Maximin,  had  imposed 
upon   the   populace  of  that  city  by  mysterious  wonders,   were 
detected  and  exposed  to  public  contempt,  and  (he  author  put  to 
death.   Tyre,  which  had  recommended  itself  to  Maximin  by  the 
most  violent  hostility  to  the  Christian  name,  was  constrained  to 
witness  the  reconstruction  of  the  fallen  church  in  far  more  than  its 
Rebuild-  original  grandeur.    Eusebius,  afterwards  the  Bishop  of  Csesarea, 
ingofiheo^^  the  historian  of  the  Church,  pronounced  an  inaugural  dis- 

church    ol 

Tyre,  course  on  its  reconsecration.  His  description  of  the  building  is 
curious  in  itself,  as  the  model  of  an  Eastern  church,  and  illustrates 
the  power  and  opulence  of  the  Christian  party  in  a  city  which  had 
taken  the  lead  on  the  side  of  Paganism.  Nor  would  the  Christian 
orator  venture  greatly  to  exaggerate  the  splendour  of  a  building 
which  stood  in  the  midst,  and  provoked,  as  it  were,  a  comparison 
with  temples  of  high  antiquity,  and  unquestioned  magnificence. 

The  Christian  church  was  built  on  the  old  site ;  for,  though  a 
more  convenient  and  imposing  space  might  have  been  found,  the 
piety  of  the  Christians  clung  with  reverence  to  a  spot  consecrated 
by  the  most  holy  associations ;  and  their  pride,  perhaps,  was  gra- 
tified in  restoring  to  more  than  its  former  grandeur  the  edifice 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  Pagan  malice.  The  whole  site  was 
environed  with  a  wall;  a  lofty  propylgeon,  which  faced  the  rising 
sun,  commanded  the  attention  of  the  passing  Pagan,  who  could 
not  but  contrast  the  present  splendour  with  the  recent  solitude  of 
the  place ;  and  afforded  an  imposing  glimpse  of  the  magnificence 
within.  The  intermediate  space  between  the  propylaeon  and  the 
church,  was  laid  out  in  a  cloister  with  four  colonnades,  enclosed 
with  a  palisade  of  wood.  The  centre  square  was  open  to  the  sun 
and  air,  and  two  fountains  sparkled  in  the  midst,  and  reminded  the 

(1)  Kiiseb.  ix.  y. 
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worshipper,  with  their  emblematic  purity,  of  the  necessity  of  sanc- 
tification.  The  uninitiate  proceeded  no  farther  than  the  cloister,  but 
might  behold  at  this  modest  distance  the  mysteries  of  the  sanctuary. 
Several  other  vestibules,  or  propyla3a,  intervened  between  the 
cloister  and  the  main  building.  The  three  gates  of  the  church 
fronted  the  East,  of  which  the  central  was  (he  loftiest  and  most 
costly,  "like  a  queen  between  her  attendants."  It  was  adorned 
with  plates  of  brass  and  richly  sculptured  reliefs.  Two  colonnades, 
or  aisles,  ran  along  the  main  building,  above  which  were  windows, 
which  lighted  the  edifice  ^  other  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  mini- 
sters adjoined.  Unfortunately,  the  pompous  eloquence  of  Eusebius 
would  not  condescend  to  the  vulgar  details  of  measurements,  and 
dwells  only  in  vague  terms  of  wonder  at  the  spaciousness,  the 
heaven-soaring  loftiness,  the  splendour  of  the  interior.  The  roof 
was  of  beams  from  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  floor  inlaid  with 
marble.  In  the  centre  rose  the  altar  which  had  already  obtained 
the  name  of  the  place  of  sacrifice ;  it  was  guarded  from  the  ap- 
proach of  the  profane  by  a  trellis  of  the  most  slender  and  graceful 
workmanship.  Lofty  seats  were  prepared  for  the  higher  orders, 
and  benches  for  those  of  lower  rank  were  arranged  with  regularity 
throughout  the  building.  Tyre,  no  doubt,  did  not  stand  alone  in 
this  splendid  restoration  of  her  Christian  worship  5  and  Christianity, 
even  before  its  final  triumph,  under  Constantine,  before  the  resto- 
ration of  their  endowments,  and  the  munificent  imperial  gifts, 
possessed  suflicient  wealth  at  least  to  commence  these  costly  under- 
takings. 
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BOOK  III. 


CHAPTER   1. 


CONSTANTINR. 


The  reign  of  Constanline  the  Great  forms  one  of  ihe  epoclis  in  u.-ignof 
.Ihc  history  of  the  world.  It  is  fheaera  of  the  dissolution  of  Ihe  Roman  ^"".'e"" 
Empire  ;  Ihe  commencement,  or  rather  consoHdalion,  of  a  kind  of 
Eastern  despotism,  with  a  new  capital,  a  new  patriciate,  a  new 
constitution,  a  new  financial  system,  a  new,  though  as  yet  imper- 
fect, jurisprudence,  and,  finally,  a  new  religion.  Already,  in  the  change  in 
lime  of  Dioclesian,  Italy  had  sunk  into  a  province;  Rome  \nioo7ie  "p^rT 
of  Ihe  great  cilies  of  liie  empire.  The  declension  of  her  importance 
had  been  gradual,  but  inevitable  ;  her  supremacy  had  been  shaken 
by  that  slow  succession  of  changes  which  had  imperceptibly  raised 
the  relative  weight  and  dignity  of  olher  parts  of  Ihe  empire,  and  of 
the  empire  itself,  as  a  whole,  unii!  she  ceased  to  be  the  central  point 
of  Ihe  administration  of  public  affairs.  Rome  was  no  longer  the  ne^rada- 
heart  of  the  social  system,  from  which  emanated  all  Ihe  life  and 
power  which  animated  and  regulated  the  vast  and  unwieldy  body, 
and  to  which  flowed  in  the  wealth  and  the  homage  of  Ihe  obedient 
world.  The  admission  of  the  whole  empire  to  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizenship  by  Caracalla  had  dissolved  Ihe  commanding  spell  which 
centuries  of  glory  and  conquest  had  attached  to  Ihe  majesty  of  the 
Roman  name.  To  be  a  Roman  was  no  longer  a  privilege-,  it  gave 
no  distinctive  rights,  ils  exemptions  were  either  taken  away,  or 
vulgarised  by  being  made  common  to  all  except  the  servile  order. 
The  secret  once  betrayed  that  Ihe  imperial  dignity  might  be  con- 
ferred elsewhere  than  in  Ihe  imperial  city,  lowered  still  more  Ihe 
pre-eminence  of  Rome.  From  that  lime,  Ihe  seat  of  government  was 
at  the  head  of  the  army.  If  Ihe  Emperor,  proclaimed  in  Syria,  in 
H.  I 
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lllyria,  or  in  Britain,  condescended,  wilhoul  much  delay,  to  \isit 
the  ancient  capital,  the  trembling  senate  had  bul  (o  ratify  the  decree 
of  the  army,  and  the  Roman  people  to  welcome,  with  submissive 
acclamations,  their  new  master. 

Dioclesian  had  consummated  the  degradation  of  Rome,  by  trans- 
ferring the  residence  of  the  court  to  Nicomedia.  He  liad  commen- 
ced the  work  of  reconstructing  the  emjjire  upon  a  new  basis  ;  some 
of  his  measures  were  vigorous,  comprehensive,  and  lending  to  the 
strength  and  consolidation  of  the  social  edifice ;  but  he  had  in- 
troduced a  principle  of  disunion,  more  than  powerful  enough  lo 
f  counteract  all  the  energy  which  he  had  infused  into  the  executive 
government.  His  fatal  policy  of  appointing  co  ordinate  sovereigns, 
two  Augusti,  with  powers  avowedly  equal,  and  two  Caesars,  with 
authority  nominally  subordinate,  but  which,  in  able  hands,  would 
not  long  have  brooked  inferiority,  had  nearly  dismembered  the 
Unity  of  solid  unity  of  the  empire.  As  yel,  the  influence  of  the  Roman  name 

threir.pire 

Miui.ie-  was  commanding  and  awtul;  the  provinces  were  accustomed  lo 
served.  ^Qjjgjjjgj.  Uiemselves  as  parts  of  one  political  confederacy ;  the 
armies  marched  still  under  the  same  banners,  were  united  by 
discipline,  and  as  yet  by  the  unforgolten  inheritance  of  victory  from 
their  all-subduing  ancestors.  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  every  vestige 
of  civil  independence  had  long  been  effaced;  centuries  of  servitude 
had  destroyed  every  dangerous  memorial  of  ancient  dynasties  or 
republican  constitutions.  Hence,  therefore,  the  more  moderate 
ambition  of  erecting  an  independent  kingdom,  never  occurred  to 
any  of  the  rival  Emperors ;  or,  if  the  separation  had  been  attempted ; 
if  a  man  of  ability  had  endeavoured  to  partition  oIi  one  great  pro- 
\ince,  dependent  upon  its  own  resources,  defended  by  its  own 
legions,  or,  on  a  well  organised  force  of  auxiliary  barbarians  5  the 
age  was  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a  daring  innovation.  The  whole  em- 
pire would  have  resented  the  secession  of  any  member  from  Ihe 
ancient  confederacy,  and  turned  its  concentrated  force  ^ainsl  the 
recreant  aposlate  from  the  majestic  unity  of  imperial  Rome.  Yet, 
if  this  system  had  long  prevailed,  the  disorganising  must  h;>ve  finally 
triumphed  over  Ihe  associating  principle  :  separate  interests  would 
have  arisen ;  a  gradual  departure  from  the  uniform  order  of  admi- 
nistration have  taken  place;  a  national  character  might  have  deve- 
loped itself  in  dilTerent  quarters ;  and  the  vast  and  harmonious  edifice 
would  have  split  asunder  into  distinct,  and  insulated,  and  al  length 
hostile,  kingdoms. 

Nothing  less  than  a  sovereign,  whose  comprehensive  mind  could 
discern  the  exigencies  of  this  critical  period;  nothing  less  than  a 
conqueror,  who  rested  on  the  strength  of  successive  viclories  over 
his  competitors  for  the  supreuiacy,  could  have  reunited,  and  in 
lime,  under  one  vigorous  administration,  ihe  dissolving  elements 
of  the  empire. 
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Such  a  conqueror  was  Constfintine  :  but,  reunited,  the  empire 
imperiously  demanded  a  complete  civil  reorganisation.  It  was  not 
Ihe  foundation  of  the  new  capital  which  wrought  the  change  in  the 
stale  of  the  empire,  il  was  the  slate  of  the  empire  which  required  a 
new  capital.  The  ancient  system  of  government,  emanating  enlirelv 
from  Rome,  and  preserving,  with  sacred  reverence,  the  old  re- 
publican forms,  had  lost  ils  awe  5  the  world  acknowledged  the  master 
wherever  il  felt  the  power.  The  possession  of  Rome  added  no  great 
weight  to  the  candidate  for  empire,  while  ils  pretensions  embar- 
rassed the  ruling  sovereign  (1).  Tlie  powerless  senate,  which  sliil 
expected  to  ralify  the  imperial  decrees^  Ihe  patrician  order,  which 
had  ceased  lo  occupy  the  posls'of  honour,  and  danger,  and  dislinc- 
tion  ■,  Ihe  turbulent  populace,  and  the  priEtorian  soldiery,  who  still 
presumed  to  assert  their  superiority  over  Ihe  legions  who  were 
bravely  conlesling  the  German  or  the  Persian  frontier  5  the  forms, 
Ihe  intrigues,  the  interests,  Ihe  factions  of  such  a  city,  would  not  be 
permitted  by  an  Emperor  accustomed  lo  rule  with  absolute  dominion 
in  Treves,  in  Milan,  or  in  Nicomedia,  to  clog  the  free  movemenls 
of  his  administration.  The  dissolution  of  the  praetorian  bands  by  Ne„  „„b; 
Constanline,  on  his  victory  over  Maxentius,  though  necessary  to  '"J 
the  peace,  was  fatal  lo  the  power,  of  Rome.  It  cut  off  one  of  her 
great  though  dearly-purchased  distinctions.  Around  Ihe  Asiatic,  or 
Ihe  Illyrian,  or  Ihe  Gaulish  court,  had  gradually  arisen  a  new 
nobility,  if  not  yel  distinguished  by  title,  yet,  by  service  or  by  favour, 
possessing  Ihe  marked  and  acknowledged  confidence  of  Ihe  Em- 
peror, and  filling  all  offices  of  power  and  of  dignity — a  nobility 
independent  of  patrician  descent,  or  the  tenure  of  property  in  Italy. 
Ability  in  Ihe  field  or  in  the  council,  or  even  court  intrigue,  would 
triumph  over  Ihe  claims  of  hereditary  descent ;  and  all  Ihal  remained 
was  lo  decorate  with  title,  and  organise  into  a  new  aristocracy, 
those  who  already  possessed  Ihe  iniluence  and  Ihe  aulhorily  of  rank. 
Wilh  Emperors  of  provincial  or  barbarous  descent  naturally  arose 
a  race  of  military  or  civil  servants,  strangers  to  Roman  blood,  and 
lo  the  Roman  name.  The  will  of  the  sovereign  becan)e  the  fountain 
of  honour.  New  regulations  of  linance,  and  a  jurisprudence,  though 
adhering  closely  lo  Ihe  forms  and  the  practice  of  the  old  institutions, 
new  in  ils  spirit  and  in  Ihescopeof  many  of  ils  provisions,  embraced 
the  whole  empire  in  its  comprehensive  spiiere.  1 1  was  no  longer 
Rome  which  legislated  for  the  world,  but  the  legislation  which 
comprehended  Rome  among  Ihe  cities  subject  to  ils  authority.  The 
laws  were  neither  issued  nor  ratified,  they  were  only  submitted  to, 
by  Rome. 

The  Roman  religion  sank  with  the  Roman  supremacy.  The  new 

(1)  Galerius    if  we  nre  to  trust  tlie  hostile  au-  according   lo   the    same    authority,    threatened, 

thorofthe  de  Mort.   I'ersecut.)  had   never  seen  after  his  flight  from  Italy,  to  th.inge  the  n.ime  of 

Rome  before  his  invasio!-.  of  Italy,  and  was  unac-  the  empire,  from  Roman  to  Dacian — ,  c.  xxvii.j. 
qiKtinteU  vtith  ils  ioiuieiise  uiiignitude.   Ual'.rius, 
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State  of   empire  welcomed  Ihe  new  religion  as  Us  ally  and  associate  in  the 
'pio™of  government  of  the  human  mind.    The  empire  lent  its  countenance, 
""'""•    its  sanction,  at  length  its  power  to  Christianity;  Christianity  infused 
throughout  Ihe  empire  a  secret  principle  of  association,  which, 
long  after  it  had  dissolved  into  separate  and  conflicting  masses,  held 
together,  nevertheless,  !he  loose  and  crumbling  confederacy,  and, 
at  length,  itself  assuming -the  lost  or  abdicated  sovereignty,  com- 
pressed the  whole  into  one  system  under  a  spiritual  dominion.  The 
papal,  after  some  interval  of  confusion  and  disorganisation,  suc- 
ceeded the  imperial  autocracy  over  the  European  world. 
Motives       Of  all  historical  problems,   none  has  been  discussed  with  a 
cnnverlLn  strongcr  blas  of  opinion,  of  passion,  and  of  prejudice,  according  to 
ofcnnaan-  fj^g  jjgg^  i\^q  natioH,  the  creed,  of  the  writer,  than  the  conversion 
of  Constantino,  and  Ihe  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  religion 
of  the  empire.  Hypocrisy,  policy,  superstition,  divine  inspiration, 
have  been  in  turn  assigned  as  the  sole  or  Ihe  predominant  influence 
which,  operating  on  the  mind  of  the  Emperoi;,  decided  at  once  the 
religious  destiny  of  the  empire.  But  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
supposing  that  Constantine  was  actuated  by  concurrenE,  or  even 
conflicting,  motives  5  all  of  which  united  in  enforcing  the  triumph 
of  Chrislianity.  There  is  nothing  contradictory  in  the  combination 
of  the  motives  themselves,  particularly  if  we  consider  them  as  ope- 
rating with  greater  strength,  or  with  successive  paroxysms,  as  it 
were,  of  influence,  during  the  difl'erenl  periods  in  the  life  of  Con- 
stantine, on  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  and  the  man.  The  soldier, 
at  a  perilous  crisis,  might  appeal,  without  just  notions  of  his  na- 
ture, to  the  tutelary  power  of  a  deity  to  whom  a  considerable  part 
of  his  subjects,  and  perhaps  of  his  army,  looked  up  with  faith  or 
wilh  awe.    The  statesman  may  have  seen  the  absolute  necessity  of 
basing  his  new  constitution  on  religion-,  he  may  have  chosen  Chris- 
lianily  as  obviously  possessing  the  strongest,  and  still  strengthening, 
hold  upon  the  minds  of  his  people.  He  might  appreciate,  wilh  pro- 
found political  sagacity,  the  moral  influence  of  Christianity,  as  wel! 
as  its  tendency  to  enforce  peaceful,  if  not  passive,  obedience  to  civil 
government.  At  a  later  period,  particularly  if  the  circumstances  of 
his  life  threw  him  more  into  connection  wilh  Ihe  Christian  priest- 
hood, he  might  gradually  adopt  as  a  religion  that  which  had  com- 
manded his  admiration  as  a  political  influence.  He  might  embrace, 
with  ardent  attachment,  yet,  after  all,  by  no  means  with  distinct 
apprehension,  or  implicit  obedience  to  all  its  ordinances,  that  failh 
which  alone  seemed  to  survive  amid  the  wreck  of  all  other  religious 
systems. 

A  rapid  but  comprehensive  survey  of  the  stale  of  Chrislianity  at 
this  momentous  period  will  explain  the  position  in  which  it  stood 
in  relation  to  the  civil  government,  to  the  general  population  of  the 
empire,  and  to  the  ancient  religion-,  and  Ihrow  a  clear  and  steady 
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ii^iil  upon  Uiti  niannet'  in  which  il  obluined  ils  polilical  us  well  us  ils 
spiritual  dominion  over  Ihe  Roman  world. 

The  lliird  century  of  Chrislianily  had  been  prolific  in  religious  He>;v«i  of 
revolutions.  In  the  East,  the  silent  progress  of  the  Gospel  had  been  ^°^",iZ''' 
suddenly  arrested;  Christianity  had  been  thrown  back  with  irresis- 
tible violence  on  the  Roman  territory.  An  ancient  religion,  con- 
nected wilh  the  great  political  changes  in  the  sovereignly  of  the 
Persian  kingdom,  revived  in  all  the  vigour  and  enthusiasm  of 
a  new  creed;  il  was  received  as  the  associate  and  main  support 
of  the  stale.  An  hierarchy,  numerous,  powerful,  and  opulent, 
with  all  llie  union  and  stability  of  an  hereditary  caste,  strength- 
ened by  large  landed  possessions,  was  reinvested  in  an  authority 
almost  co-ordinate  wilh  Ihal  of  the  sovereign.  The  restoration  of 
Zoroastrianism,  as  Ihe  established  and  influential  religion  of  Persia, 
is  perhaps  Ihe  only  instance  of  the  vigorous  revival  of  a  Pagan  re- 
ligion (1).  Of  the  native  religion  of  the  Parlhians,  little,  if  any 
thing,  is  known.  They  were  a  Scythian  race,  who  overran  and 
formed  a  ruling  aristocracy  over  the  remains  of  the  older  Persian, 
and  the  more  modern  Grecian  civilisation.  The  Scythian,  or  Tartar 
or  Turcoman  tribes,  who  have  perpetually,  from  China  westward, 
invaded  and  subdued  the  more  polished  nations,  have  never  at- 
tempted to  force  their  rude  and  shapeless  deities,  Iheir  more  vul- 
gar Shamanism,  or  even  the  Buddhism,  which  in  ils  simpler  form 
has  prevailed  among  Ihem  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  nations  over 
which  they  have  ruled.  The  ancient  Magian  priesthood  remained, 
if  wilh  diminished  power,  in  great  numbers,  and  not  without  ex- 
tensive possessions  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Ihe  Parthian  empire. 
The  lemples  raised  by  the  Greek  successors;  of  Alexander,  whether 
to  Grecian  deities,  or  blended  wilh  the  Tsabaism  or  the  Nature- 
worship  of  Babylonia  or  Syria,  continued  to  possess  their  undimi- 
nished honours,  with  their  ample  endowments  and  their  sacer- 
dotal colleges.  Some  vestiges  of  the  deification  of  the  kings  of 
the  line  of  Arsacos  seem  to  be  discerned,  but  with  doubtful  cer- 
tainly. 

The  earliest  legendary  history  of  Christianity  assigns  Parthia  as 
the  scene  of  Apostolic  labours ;  it  was  the  province  of  St.  Thomas. 
But  in  Ihe  intermediate  region,  the  great  Babylonian  province, 
there  is  the  strongest  evidence  that  Christianity  had  made  an  early, 
a  rapid,  and  a  successful  progress.  It  was  the  residence,  at  least  for 
a  certain  period,  of  the  Apostle  St.  Peler  (2).  With  what  success  it 
conducted  its  contest  with  Judaism,  it  is  impossible  to  conjeclure; 

(j)  The  materials  for  this  view  of  the  restora-  Translation   of    Creiuers    Symbclik  ;    Malcolm's 

lion  of  the  Persian  religion  are  chiefly  derived  History  of  Persia  ;  Heeren,  Idecn. 
from   the   following   sources; — Hyde,   de    Reli-         Some  of  these  sources  were  not  open  to  Gibbon 

;;ione   Persarum  ;   Autjuetil  du   Perron;   Zenda-  when  he  composed  his  brilliant  chapter  on  this 

vesta,   3    vols.;   the    German   translation   of  L)n  subject. 

Perron,  by  Kleuker,  wilh  the  very  valuable  vo-  ('^)  Compare  note  to  Vol.  I.  p.  63- 

innifs   nf   appendix    (Anhan?);    I'e  rmigniaut's 
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for  Judaism,  which,  after  ihe  second  rebellion  in  Ihe  reign  of  Ha- 
drian, maintained  but  a  permissive  and  precarious  existence  in 
Palestine,  flourished  in  the  Babylonian  province,  with  something 
of  a  national  and  independent  character.    The  Resch  Glulha,  or 
Prince  of  the  Captivity,  far  surpassed  in  the  splendour  of  his  court 
the  patriarch  of  Tiberias-,  and  the  activity  of  their  Gchools  of  learn- 
ing, in  Nahardea,  in  Sura,  and  in  Pumbeditha,  is  attested  by  the 
vast  compilation  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (1).  Nor  does  the  Chris- 
tianity of  this  region  appear  to  have  sufi'ered  from  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  Ihe  Magian  hierarchy  during  the  earlier  conflicts  for  the 
Mesopolamian  provinces,  between  the  arms  of  Rome  and  Persia. 
Though  one  bishop  ruled  the  united  communities  of  Seleucia  and 
Ctesiphon,  the  numbers  of  Christians  in  the  rest  of  the  province 
were  probably  far  from  inconsiderable. 
Rrsiora-       It  was  lu  tlic  ancieul  dominions  of  Darius  and  of  Xerxes  that  the 
peTsum    old  religion  of  Zoroaster  reassumed  its  power  and  authority.    No 
l"°"lldZ  sooner  had  Ardeschir  Babhegan  (the  Arlaxerxes  of  the  Greeks)  de- 
chirBab-  sfroyed  the  last  remains  of  the  foreign  Parthian  dynasty,  and  reor- 
of  tw.  ganised  the  dominion  of  the  native  Persian  kings,  from  the  borders 
ligionof  of  Charismia  to  the  Tigris  (ihe  Persian  writers  assert  to  the  Eu- 
phrales)(2),  than  he  hastened  to  environ  his  throne  with  the  Ma- 
gian hierarchy,  and  to  re-establish  the  sacerdotal  order  in  all  its 
former  dignity.    But  an  ancient  religion,  which  has  sunk  into  ob- 
scurity, will  not  regain  its  full  influence  over  the  popular  mind,  unless 
reinvested  in  divine  authority  :  intercourse  with  heaven  must  be  re- 
newed; the  sanction  and  ratification  of  the  deity  must  be  public  and 
acknowledged.    Wonder  and  miracle  are  as  necessary  to  the  revival 
of  an  old,  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  religion.  In  the  records  of 
Ihe  Zoroastrian  faith,  which  are  preserved  in  the  ancient  language 
of  the  Zend,  may  be  traced  many  singular  provisions  which  bear  the 
mark  of  great  antiqui'ty,  and  show  the  transition  from  a  pastoral  to 
an  agricultural  life  (3).  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  •,  the  propagation 
of  fruit-trees,  nowhere  so  luxuriant  and  various  as  in  the  districts 
which  probably  gave  birth  to  the  great  religious  legislator  of  the 
East,  Balk,  and  the  country  of  the  modern  Afghans;  and  the  de- 
struction of  noxious  animals,  are  among  the  primary  obligations 
enforced  on  the  followers  of  Zoroaster.    A  grateful  people  might 
look  back  with  the  deepest  veneration  on  the  author  of  a  religious 
code  so  wisely  beneficent;  the  tenth  of  the  produce  would  be  no 
disproporlioned  ofl'ering  to  the  priesthood  of  a  religion  which  had 
tlius  turned  civilisation  into  a  duty,  and  given  a  divine  sanction  to 
the  first  principles  of  human  wealth  and  happiness.  But  a  new  im- 
pulse was  necessary  to  a  people  which  had  long  passed  this  state  of 
transition,  and  were  only  reassuming  the  possessions  of  their  ances- 

(O  See  History  of  llie  Jpws,  iii.  173- rlr.  (3)  Compare  Hcercn,  Ideeii,   and   nliode,  die 

(2)  Malcolm's  11  islorj  of  Persia,  i.  72.  Heiligc  Sage  des  Zendvolks. 
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lors,  and  rcconstrucUng  Iheir  famous  monarchy.  Zoroaslrianism, 
like  all  other  relii^ions,  had  split  into  numerous  sects;  and  an  autho- 
ritative exposition  oClhe  Living  Word  of  Zoroaster  could  alone  re- 
store its  power  and  its  harmony  to  the  re-established  Magianism  of 
the  realm  of  Ardeschir.  Erdiviraph  was  (he  Magian,  designated  by  vision  of 
his  blameless  innocence  from  his  mother's  womb,  to  renew  the  in-  ^rfiZ" 
tercourse  with  the  Divinity,  and  to  unfold,  on  the  authority  of  in- 
spiration, the  secrets  of  heaven  and  hell.  Forty  (according  to  one 
account,  eighty  thousand)  of  the  Magian  priesthood;  the  Archi- 
mage,  who  resided  in  Baclria,  the  Deslurs  and  the  Mobeds,  had 
assembled  to  witness  and  sanclion  the  important  ceremony.  They 
were  successively  reduced  to  40,000,  to  4000,  to  400,  lo  40,  to  7  : 
the  acknowledged  merit  of  Erdiviraph  gave  him  the  pre-eminence 
among  the  seven  (I).  Having  passed  through  the  strictest  ablu- 
tions, and  drunk  a  powerful  opiate,  he  was  covered  with  a  whits 
linen,  and  laid  lo  sleep.  Watched  by  seven  of  the  nobles,  including 
the  king,  he  slept  for  seven  days  and  nighls;  and,  on  his  reawaken- 
ing, Ihe  whole  nation  listened  with  believing  wonder  to  his  expo- 
sition of  the  faith  ofOromazd,  which  was  carefully  written  down 
by  an  attendant  scribe,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  (2). 

An  hierarchy  which  suddenly  regains  its  power,  after  centuries  intoie- 
of  obscurity,  perhaps  of  oppression,  will  not  be  scrupulous  as  to  [heMa- 
the  means  of  giving  strength  and  permanence  to  its  dominion.  ^'l"2y"' 
With  Ardeschir,  the  restoration  of  the  Persian  people  to  their  rank 
among  the  nations  of  (he  earlh,  by  the  re-infusion  of  a  national 
spirit,  was  the  noble  object  of  ambition  ;  the  re-establishment  of  a 
national  religion,  as  Ihe  strongest  and  most  enduring  bond  of  union, 
was  an  essential  part  of  his  great  scheme  ;  but  a  national  religion, 
thus  associated  with  Ihe  civil  polity,  is  necessarily  exclusive,  and 
impatient  of  the  rivalry  of  other  creeds.  Intolerance  lies  in  the  very 
nature  of  a  religion  which,  dividing  the  whole  world  into  the  realm 
of  two  conflicting  principles,  raises  one  part  of  mankind  into  a  pri- 
vileged order,  as  followers  of  the  good  principle,  and  condemns 
the  other  half  as  the  irreclaimable  slaves  of  the  evil  one.  The  natio- 
nal worship  is  identified  with  that  of  Oromazd  ;  and  the  kingdom 
of  Oromazd  must  be  purified  from  the  intrusion  of  the  followers  of 
Ahriman.  The  foreign  relations,  so  to  speak,  of  Ihe  Persian  mo- 
narchy, according  lo  their  old  poetical  history,  are  strongly  coloured 
by  their  deep-rooted  religious  opinions.  Their  inplacable  enemies, 
the  pastoral  Tartar  or  Turcoman  tribes,  inhabit  the  realm  of  dark- 
ness, and  invade  at  times  and  desolate  Ihe  kingdom  of  light,  till  some 
mighty  monarch,  Kaiomers,  or  some  redoubtable  hero,  Rustan, 

(l)  All  these  numbers,  it  s'uould  be  observed,  (vid.  infra)  are  in  like  manner  rcdueed  to  seven, 

are    multiples    of    40,     the    indefinite    number  the  sacred  number  with  Ihe  Zoroastrian,  us  with 

ihri-iughnut  the  East,  (See  Bredow's  Dissertation,  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament, 
annexed  to  the  new  edition  of  Syncellns;  Byzant,  f2}  Hyoe  (from  Persian  anthoritips)  de  Relig. 

Hist.    Bonn.)    The    rrniiants    of  Zrr'M^^triaiiism  Pers,  p.  278.  et   iffiq. 
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reasserts  Ihe  majesly,  and  revenges  ihe  losses,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Oromazd.  Iran  and  Turan  arc  the  representatives  of  tlie  two  con- 
flicting worlds  of  light  and  darliness.  In  the  same  spirit,  to  expel,  to 
persecute,  the  followers  of  other  religions,  was  to  expel,  to  trample 
on,  the  followers  of  Ahriman.  This  edict  of  Ardeschir  closed  all  the 
temples  but  those  of  the  fire-worshippers, — only  eighty  tiiousand 
followersof  Ahriman,  including  the  worshippers  of  foreign  religions, 
and  the  less  orthodox  believers  in  Zoroastrianism,  remained  to  infect 
Desiruc    Ihc  purificd  reglou  of  Oromazd  (1).  Of  the  loss  suslained  by  Chris- 
cbrisu-   lianity  during  this  conflict,  in  the  proper  dominions  of  Persia,  and 
.mity  i»  njg  number  of  churches  which  shared  the  fale  of  the  Parthian  and 

Persia. 

Grecian  temples,  there  is  no  record.  The  persecutions  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Zoroaster  are  only  to  be  traced,  at  a  later  period,  in  Ar- 
menia, and  in  the  Babylonian  province  ;  but  Persia,  from  this  time 
until  the  fiercer  persecutions  of  their  own  brethren  forced  the  Nes- 
lorian  Christians  to  overleap  every  obstacle,  presented  a  stern  and 
insuperable  barrier  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  (2),  It  cut  ofl"  all 
connection  with  the  Christian  communities  (if  communities  there 
were )  in  the  remoter  East  (3). 
tion'of  ti.«  Ardeschir  bequeathed  to  his  royal  descendants  the  solemn  charge 
turoneand  of  maintaining  the  indissoluble  union  of'lhe  Magian  rehgion  with 
'a^rch"  the  state.  "  Never  forget  that,  as  a  king,  you  are  at  once  the  pro- 
tector of  religion  and  of  your  country.  Consider  the  altar  and  the 
throne  as  inseparable  ;  they  must  always  sustain  each  other.  A  so- 
vereign without  religion  is  a  tyrant ;  and  a  people  who  have  none, 
may  be  deemed  Ihe  most  monstrous  of  societies.  Religion  may 
exist  without  a  state,  but  a  slate  cannot  exist  without  religion  :  it  is 
by  holy  laws  that  a  political  association  can  alone  be  bound.  You 
should  be  to  your  people  an  example  of  piety  and  virtue,  but  with- 
out pride  or  ostentation  (4).  "  The  kings  of  the  race  of  Sassan  ac- 
cepted and  fulfilled  the  sacred  trust;  the  Magian  hierarchy  encircled 
and  supported  the  kingly  power  of  Persia.  They  formed  the  great 
council  of  the  state.  Foreign  rehgions,  if  tolerated,  were  watched 
with  jealous  severity ;  Magianism  was  established  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  in  those  parts  of  Armenia,  which  were  subjugated  by  the 
Persian  kings.  When  Mesopotamia  was  included  within  the  pale 
of  the  Persian  dominions,  the  Jews  were,  at  limes,  exposed  to  the 

(1)  Gibbon,  in  his  chapter  on  ihe  restoration  Osr»eiic  and  Armenia.  Hut  it  is -very  improbable 
of  the  Persian  monarchy  and  religion,  has  said  that  the  active  zeal  of  the  Christians  in  llic  first 
that  in  thi»  conflict  "the  sword  of  Aristotle  (such  ages  of  the  religion  should  not  have  taken  ad- 
was  the  name  given  by  the  Orientals  to  the  Poly-  vantage  of  the  mild  and  tolerant  government  of 
theism  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks)  was  easily  the  Parthian  kings.  "  Parthians  and  Elamites," 
broken."  I  suspect  this  expression  to  be  an  i.e.  Jews  inhabiting  those  countries,  are  men- 
anachronism;  it  is  clearly  post-Mahometan  and  lioned  as  among  the  converts  on  the  day  of 
from  a  Mahometan  author.  He  has  likewise  quo-  Pentecost.  Sozomeu,  ii.  8. 

ted  authorities  for  the  persecution  of  Artaxerxes,  (3)  The  date  of  the  earliest  Christian  comnm- 

which  relate  to  those  of  his  descendants.  nitics  in  India  is  judiciously  discussed  in  Bohlen, 

(2)  Sozomen,  indeed,  asserts  that  Christianity     das  alte  Indien,  i.  369.  to  the  end. 

was  6rst  introduced  into  the  Persian  dominions         (4)  Maltolm's   Hist,   of    Persia,   i.    74.,   from 
at  a  later  jieriod,  from  their   intercourse  with     I'erdusi, 
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scverosl  oppressions  ;  Ihe  burial  of  llie  dead  was  peculiarly  olleusive 
to  the  usages  of  Uie  fire-vvorshippcrs.  Mani  was  alike  rejccled,  and 
persecuted  by  the  Christian  and  the  Magian  priesthood :  and  Ihe 
barbarous  execution  of  the  Christian  bishops,  who  ruled  over  the 
Babylonian  sees,  demanded  at  a  later  period  the  interference  of 
Constantino  (1). 

liut  while  Persia  thus  tiercely  repelled  Christianity  from  its  Iron-  Armeniu 
tier,  upon  that  frontier  arose  a  Christian  slate  (2).  Armenia  was  the  christian 
first  country  which  embraced  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  king,  •""s<'°"'- 
the  nobles,  and  the  people.  During  the  early  ages  of  the  empire, 
Armenia  had  been  an  object  of  open  contention,  or  of  political  in- 
trigue, between  the  conflicting  powers  of  Parlhia  and  Rome.  The 
adoption  of  Christianity  as  (he  religion  of  the  stale,  while  it  united 
the  interests  of  the  kingdom,  by  a  closer  bond,  wilh  the  Chrislian 
empire  of  Rome  (  for  it  anticipated  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
Christian  slate  by  only  a  few  years ),  added,  to  its  perilous  situa- 
tion on  the  borders  of  the  two  empires,  a  new  cause  for  the  impla- 
cable hoslility  of  Persia.  Every  successful  invasion,  and  every 
subtle  negotiation  to  establish  Ihe  Persian  predominance  in  Arme- 
nia, was  marked  by  the  most  relentless  and  sanguinary  persecu- 
tions, which  were  endured  with  the  combined  dignity  of  Chrislian 
and  patriotic  heroism  by  the  afllicted  people.  The  Vartobed,  or 
patriarch,  was  always  the  iirsl  victim  of  Persian  conquest,  the  first 
leader  to  raise  the  fallen  standard  of  independence. 

The  Armenian  histories,  written,  almost  without  exception,  by 
the  priesthood,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  their  nalive  country  by 
its  early  reception  of  Christianity,  have  included  the  Syrian  king- 
dom of  Edessa  wilh  its  borders,  and  assigned  a  place  to  the  cele- 
brated Abgar  in  the  line  of  their  kings.  The  personal  correspon- 
dence of  Abgar  wilh  the  divine  author  of  Christianity  is,  of 
course,  incorporated  in  this  early  legend.  But  though,  no  doubt, 
Christianity  had  made  considerable  progress,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  third  century,  the  government  of  Armenia  was  slill  sternly 
and  irreconcilably  Pagan.  Khosrov  I.  imitated  the  cruel  and  ini- 4. «.  jh 
pious  Pharaoh.  He  compelled  Ihe  Christians,  on  a  scanty  stipend, 
to  labour  on  the  public  works.  Many  oblaini'd  the  glorious  crown 
of  martyrdom  (3).  ♦ 

Gregory  the  Illuminator  was  the  Apostle  of  Armenia.  The  birih   tweson 
of  Gregory  was  darkly  connected  with  the  murder  of  the  reigning  '*,am"'"' 
king,  the  almost  total  extirpation  of  Ihe  royal  race,  and  the  subju- 
gation of  his  country  to  a  foreign  yoke.   Me  was  Ihe  son  of  Anah, 
the  assassin  of  his  sovereign.  The  murder  of  Khosrov,  the  valiant 

(O  Sozomen,   ii.   9.   10.    Compare,   on   those  -ibli,  ftr.  ?<fl<'s  to  Lc  lir.m.,  Hist.  lJc!^  Liuj'rriur5, 

perseculi'in  of  the  Chrisliaus,  Kleiiker,  Anliaiis  i.  7(i- 

«uni  Zemlavpsta,  p.  292.  etseq.,  with  Assemauni,  \'i)  Faihei'  Thaiiiich,    lii>(<ii>    of  Anncuia,  i. 

Act,  Mailyr.  Or.  et  Occid.    Romas  1748^  1 53-.  Iraiislattel  by  A'-tlall. 

('i)  SI.  Martin,  Memoircs  sur  rArmeiiic,  i.  40j, 
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and  powerful  king  of  Armenia,  is  allributcd  (o  the  jealous  ambi- 
tion of  Ardeschir,  llie  first  King  of  Persia  (1).  Anah,  of  a  noble  Ar- 
menian race,  was  bribed  by  (he  promise  of  vast  wealth  and  the 
second  place  in  the  empire,  to  conspire  against  the  life  of  Khosrov. 
Pretending  to  take  refuge  in  the  Armenian  dominions  from  the 
persecution  of  King  Ardeschir,  he  was  hospitably  received  in  the 
city  of  Valarshapat.  He  struck  the  King  to  the  heart,  and  fled. 
Muni.T  cf  The  Armenian  soldiery,  in  their  fury,  pursued  the  assassin,  who 
iihosiuv.  ^^a5(jpQ^,^g(]({uping  his  flight,  in  the  river  Araxes.  The  vengeance 
of  the  soldiers  wreaked  itself  upon  his  innocent  family  (2) ;  the  in- 
fant Gregory  was  alone  saved  by  a  Christian  nurse,  who  took  refuge 
in  Csesarea,  There  the  future  Aposlle  was  baptized,  and  ( thus  runs 
the  legend )  by  divine  revelation  received  the  name  of  Gregory. 
Ardeschir  reaped  all  the  advantage  of  the  treachery  of  Anah,  and 
Armenia  sank  into  a  Persian  province.  The  conqueror  consum- 
mated the  crime  of  his  base  instrument  •,  the  whole  family  of  Khos- 
rov was  put  to  death,  except  Tiridales,  who  fled  to  the  Roman  do- 
minions, and  one  sister,  Khosrovedught,  who  was  afterwards 
instrumental  in  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  kingdom. 
Tiridates  served  with  distinction  in  the  Roman  armies  of  Dioclesian, 
and  seized  the  favourable  opportunity  of  reconquering  his  heredi- 
tary throne.  The  re-establishment  of  Armenia  as  a  friendly  power 
was  an  important  event  in  the  Eastern  policy  of  Rome  :,  the  simul- 
taneous conversion  of  the  empire  and  its  Eastern  ally  to  the  new  reli- 
gion strengthened  the  bonds  of  union  by  a  common  religious  interest. 
Tiridates.  Grcgory  re-entered  his  native  country  in  the  train  of  the  viclo- 
M^l"iL  '"'ous  Tiridates.  But  Tiridales  was  a  bigoted  adherent  to  the  ancient 
religion  of  his  country.  This  religion  appears  to  have  been  a  min- 
gled form  of  corrupt  Zoroastrianism  and  Grecian  or  rather  Oriental, 
nature-worship,  with  some  rites  of  Scythian  origin.  Their  chief 
deity  was  Aramazt,  the  Ormuzd  of  the  Magian  system,  but  their 
temples  were  crowded  wilii  statues,  and  their  altars  reeked  with 
animal  sacrifices  ;  usages  revolting  to  the  purer  Magianism  of  Per- 
sia (3).  The  Babylonian  impersonation  of  the  female  principle  of 
generation,  Anaitis  or  Anahid,  was  one  of  their  most  celebrated 
divinities  ^  and  at  the  funeral  of  their  great  King  Artaces,  many 
persons  had  fhimolated  themselves,  after  the  Scythian  or  Gelic  cus- 
tom, upon  his  body, 

*It  was  in  the  temple  of  Anaitis,  in  the  province  of  Ekelias,  that 

Tiridates  offered  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  for  his  restoration  to 

his  hereditary  throne.  He  commanded  Gregory  to  assist  in  the  ido- 

Perseeu-  lalrous  worship.  The  Christian  resolutely  refused,  and  endured, 

lion    of  ,.  J  7  7 

r.regory.  accordiug  to  Ihc  Armenian  history,  twelve  different  kinds  of  tor- 

(l)  Moses    r.horen,    64.    71.     Cliamicli,    Hist.  ('2)  According  to  St.   Martin,  two  rhildrfn  ■-( 

Armen.  i.  154.,  and  other  .Tulhorities.     St.  Mar-      Anah  werf  .saved, 
tin,  Mrmoircs  .«ir  rArnipnio,  i.  303   Ptr.  (3)  Thamich,  i.  145. 
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iure.  11  was  disclosed  lo  Ihc  exasperated  monarch,  Ihal  llie  aposlale 
i'roin  Ihc  nalional  religion  was  son  to  the  assassin  of  his  father. 
Gregory  was  plunged  into  a  deep  dungeon,  where  he  languished 
for  fourteen  years,  supported  by  the  faithful  charily  of  a  Christian 
female.  At  the  close  of  the  fourteen  years,  a  pestilence,  attributed 
by  the  Christian  party  to  the  divine  vengeance,  wasted  the  kingdom 
of  Armenia.  The  virgin  sister  of  Tiridates,  Khosrovedught  ( the 
daughter  of  Rhosrov)  had  embraced  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  By 
divine  revelation  ( thus  speaks  the  piety  of  the  priestly  historians), 
she  advised  the  immediate  release  of  Gregory.  What  Heaven  had 
commanded.  Heaven  had  approved  by  wonders.  The  King  him- 
self, afflicted  with  the  malady,  was  healed  by  the  Christian  mis- 
sionary. The  pestilence  ceased  •,  the  king,  the  nobles,  the  people,  ^-^^""J";,^ 
almost  simultaneously  submitted  to  baptism.  Armenia  became  at  Kiny. 
once  a  Christian  kingdom.  Gregory  look  the  highest  rank,  as  Arch- 
bishop of  the  kingdom.  Priests  were  invited  from  Greece  and 
Syria  5  four  hundred  bishops  were  consecrated  •,  churches  and  re- 
ligious houses  arose  in  every  quarter  ^  the  Christian  festivals  and 
days  of  religious  observance  were  established  by  law. 

But  the  severe  truth  of  history  must  make  the  melancholy  ac- 
knowledgment Ihal  the  Gospel  did  not  finally  triumph  wiihoul  a 
fierce  and  sanguinary  strife.  The  province  of  Dara,  the  sacred  re- 
gion of  the  Armenians,  crowded  with  their  national  temples,  made 
a  stern  and  determined  resistance.  The  priests  fought  for  their  Pcrsrru- 
altars  with  desperate  courage,  and  it  was  only  with  the  sword  Ihal  ,he°ci!rfs- 
churches  could  be  planted  in  that  irreclaimable  district.  In  the    »'""»• 
war  waged  by  Maximin  against  Tiridates,  in  which  the  ultimate 
aim  of  tlie  Roman  Emperor,  according  to  Euscbius,  was  the  sup- 
pression of  Christianity,  he  may  have  been  invited  and  encouraged 
by  the  rebellious  Paganism  of  the  subjects  of  Tiridates  (1). 

Towards  the  close  of  the  third  century,  while  the  religion  of  the  Miinici.s- 
Easl  was  undergoing  these  signal  revolutions,  and  Ihe  antagonist 
creeds  of  Magianism  and  Christianity  were  growing  up  into  power- 
ful and  hostile  systems,  and  assuming  an  important  influence  on  the 
political  affairs  of  Asia  ;  while  the  East  and  the  West  thus  began 
thai  strife  of  centuries  which  subsequently  continued  in  a  more 
fierce  and  implacable  form  in  Ihe  conflict  between  Christianity  and 
3Iahomelanism :  a  bold  and  ambitious  adventurer  in  the  career  of    ^J""*- 

(1)  In  a  verj- curious  extract  from  the  ancient     of    this   civil    war.    The    following    inscriptiou 
Vrinenian  historian  Zenob,  there  is  an  account     comineinoratPd  the  decisive  baltle  : — 

The  first  battle  in  which  men  bravely  fought. 

The  l<  ader  of  the  warriors  was  Argan,  the  chief  of  the  Priesthood, 

Who  lies  here  in  his  grave, 

And  with  him  io33  men, 

And  this  battle  was  fought  for  the  godhead  of  Kisane, 

And  for  that  of  Christ. 

this  unquestionably  was  the  first  religious  war  said  lo  be  of  foreign,  of  Indian  descent;  they 
vinci!  llio  inlrodurlion  of  Christianity.  It  is  .->  wore  long  hair.  See  Zeitschrist  fiir  die  Kundt- 
••ingular  fact,  that  these  obstinate]  idolaters  were     des  Morgenlandes,  vol.  i.  [>.  258,  378  et  scqtj. 
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religious  change  (1)  altempled  lo  unite  the  conflicting  elements  ^  to 
reconcile  the  hostile  genius  of  (he  East  and  of  the  West  \  to  fuse 
together,  in  one  comprehensive  scheme,  Christianity,  Zoroaslria- 
nism,  and  apparently  the  Buddhism  of  India.  It  is  singular  to  trace 
the  doctrines  of  the  most  opposite  systems,  and  of  remote  regions, 
assembled  together  and  harmonised  in  the  vast  Eclecticism  of 
Marti  (2).  From  his  native  Persia  he  derived  his  Dualism,  his  anta- 
gonist worlds  of  light  and  darkness  ^  and  from  Magianism,  likewise, 
his  contempt  of  outward  temple  and  splendid  ceremonial.  From 
Gnosticism,  or  rather  from  universal  Orientalism,  he  drew  the  inse- 
parable admixture  of  physical  and  moral  notions,  the  eternal  hostility 
between  mind  and  matter,  the  rejection  of  Judaism,  and  the  identi- 
fication of  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  evil  spirit,  the 
distinction  between  Jesus  and  the  Christ,  with  the  docetism,  or  the 
unreal  death  of  the  incorporeal  Christ.  From  Cabalism,  through 
Gnosticism,  came  the  primal  man,  the  Adam  Ceedmon  of  that  sys- 
tem, and  (if  that  be  a  genuine  part  of  this  sysiem)  the  assumption  of 
beautiful  human  forms,  those  of  graceful  boys  and  attractive  virgins, 
by  the  powers  of  light,  and  their  union  with  the  male  and  female 
spirits  of  darkness.  From  India,  he  look  the  Emanation  theory  (all 
light  was  a  part  of  the  Deity,  and  in  one  sense  the  soul  of  the  world), 
Ihe  metempsychosis,  the  triple  division  of  human  souls  (the  one  the 
pure,  which  reascended  at  once,  and  was  reunited  to  the  primal 
light ;  the  second  the  semi-pure,  which  having  passed  through  a  pur- 
gatorial process,  returned  to  earth,  to  pass  through  a  second  ordeal 
of  life-,  the  third,  of  obstinate  and  irreclaimable  evil) :  from  India, 
perhaps,  came  his  Homopliorus,  as  llie  Greeks  called  it,  his  Atlas, 
who  supported  the  earth  upon  his  shoulders,  and  his  Splenditenens, 
the  circumambient  air.  From  Chaldea,  he  borrowed  the  power  of 
astral  influences  •,  and  he  approximated  lo  the  solar  worship  of  ex- 
piring Paganism  :  Christ,  the  Mediator,  like  Ihe  Mithra  of  his 
countrymen,  had  his  dwelling  in  the  sun  (3). 

From  his  native  country  Mani  derived  Ihe  simple  diet  of  fruits 
and  herbs  \  from  the  Buddhism  of  India,  his  respect  for  animal  life, 
Which  was  neither  to  be  slain  for  food  or  for  sacrifice  (i);  from  all 

(1)  Besides  the  original  authoiilies,  i  have  was  allegorical,  but  how  much  his  disciples  pro- 
consulted  for  Maui  and  His  doclrines,  Beausobre,  bably  did  not,  and  his  adversaries  would  not; 
llist  du  Manicheisuie  ;  D'Herbeljt,  art.  Maui;  know.  See  also  the  most  curious  passage  about 
I. ardner,  Credibility  of  Gospel  History;  Mosheim,  the  iManichean  nictenipsycliosis,  in  the  statement 
de  Rcb.  Christ,  and  Const.  Magnum;  Matter,  ofTyrbo,  in  the  Disputatio  Archelai  et  Manetis, 
Hist,  du  Gnosticime,  ii.  351.    1   have  only  seen  apud  Uouth  Heliquia;  .Siicra',  vol.  iv. 

Baur's  Manichaische  Ueligious  System,  since  this  (3)   D'Herbt-iot,  voc.  Mani. 

chapter  was  written.    1  had  anticipated,  though  (4)  D'Herbclot,   voc.    Mani.    Augustine   says 

hot  followed  out  so  closely,  the  relationship  to  that  they  wept  when  they  plucked  vegetables  for 

Itudhism,  much  of  which,  however,  is  evidently  food,  for  in  Ihem  also  (here  was  a  cert.iin  portion 

the  common  groundwork  of  all  Orientalism.  of  life,  which,  according  to  him,   was  a  part  of 

(2)  Augustine,  in  various  passages,  but  most  (he  Ueily.  Dieilis  enim  dolorem  sentirc  fructum; 
fully  in  what  is  given  as  an  extract  from  the  cum  dc  arbore  carpitur,  sentiri'  dum  concidilnr, 
book  of  the  Foundation,  de  Nat.  Boni,  p.  515.  cum  terilur,  cum  coquilur,  cum  inanditur.  Cujus. 
Compare  Beausobre,  vol.  ii.  386.,  who  seems  to  porro  dementia:  est,  pios  sc  videri  velle,  quod 
consider  it  an  abstract  from  so«ne  forged  or  spu-  ab  animalium  interfertione  se  tcmpcrent,  cuirt 
rions  work.  Probably  much  of  Mani's  system  omnos  suas  esca?  caL-dfin  aiiimas  habere  dicniit, 
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Ihc  anli-materialist  sects  or  religions,  the  abhorrence  of  all  sensuaJ 
indulgence,  even  (he  balh  as  well  as  the  banquet;  the  proscription, 
or,  al  least,  the  disparagement  of  marriage.  And  the  whole  of  these 
foreign  and  extraneous  tenets,  his  creative  imagination  blended 
wilh  his  own  form  of  Chrislianily ;  for,  so  completely  are  they 
mingled,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  Christianity  or 
Magianism  formed  the  groundwork  of  his  system.  From  Chris- 
tianity he  derived  not,  perhaps,  a  strictly  Nicene,  but  more  than 
an  Arian,  Trinity.  His  own  system  was  the  completion  of  the  im- 
perfect revelation  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  a  ma7i  invested  with  a  di- 
vine mission,— the  Paraclete  (for  Mani  appears  to  have  distinguished 
between  the  Paraclete  and  the  Holy  Spirit),  who  was  to  consum- 
mate the  great  work  auspiciously  commenced,  yet  unfulfilled,  by 
the  mission  of  Jesus  (1).  Mani  had  twelve  apostles.  His  Ertang,  or 
Gospel,  was  intended  to  supersede  the  four  Christian  Evangelists, 
whose  works,  though  valuable,  he  averred  had  been  interpolated 
with  many  Jewish  fables.  The  Acts,  Mani  altogether  rejected,  as 
announcing  the  descent  of  the  Paraclete  on  the  Apostles  (2).  On  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  he  pronounced  a  more  favourable  sentence. 
But  his  Ertang,  it  is  said,  was  not  merely  the  work  of  a  prophet, 
but  of  a  painter;  for,  among  his  various  accomplishments,  Mani 
excelled  in  Ihat  art.  U  was  richly  illustrated  by  paintings,  which  ii; 
commanded  the  wonder  of  the  age;  while  his  followers,  in  devout 
admiration,  studied  the  tenets  of  their  master  in  the  splendid  images, 
as  well  as  in  the  sublime  language,  of  the  Marvellous  Book.  If  this 
be  true,  since  the  speculative  character  of  Mani's  chief  tenets,  their 
theogonical,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  exiramundane  character,  lay 
beyond  the  proper  province  of  the  painter  ( the  imitation  of  existing 
beings,  and  that  idealism  which,  though  elevating  its  objects  to  an 
unreal  dignity  or  beauty,  is  nevertheless  faithful  to  the  truth  of 
nature)  this  imagery,  wilh  which  his  book  was  illuminated,  was 
probably  a  rich  system  of  Oriental  symbolism,  which  may  have  been 
transmuted  by  the  blind  zeal  of  his  followers,  or  the  misapprehen- 
sion of  his  adversaries,  into  some  of  his  more  fanciful  tenets.  The 
religion  of  Persia  was  fertile  in  these  emblematic  figures,  if  not 
their  native  source;  and  in  the  gorgeous  illuminated  manuscripts 
of  the  East,  often  full  of  allegorical  devices,  we  may  discover^ 
perhaps,  the  antitypes  of  the  Ertang  of  Mani  (3). 

quibus  ut  putant,   viventibus,  tanta  viilnpra  el  lated  by  Grrfk  ignorance,   I  now  Hnd  this  con- 
manibus  ft  denlibus  ingeraut.   Augiistin,  conlr.i  jecture    followed    out   and    illustrated   wilh  co- 
Faust.,  lib.  vi.  p.  205,  206.  This  is  pure  Budd-  pious  learning  by  Baur. 
hism.  (2)  l.ardner   (v.  11.    183  )  suggests  other  rea 

(l)  Lardner,   following  Beausobre,  considers  sons  for  the  rejection  of  the  Acts, 
the  account  of  Mani's  predecessors,  Scythianus  (3)   It  appears,  I  think,  from  Augustine,  that 

and  Terebinthus,  or  Buddlia,  idle  tictions.    The  all  the   splrndiil    images  of  the  sceptred    king 

virgin  birth  assigned  to  Buddha,   which  appears  crowned  with  flowers,  the  Splenditcnens  and  the 

1o  harmonise  with  the   great  Indian   Mythos  of  Ho.nopliorus,  were  allegorically  interpreted.    Si 

ihe  origin  of  Buddhism,  might  warrant  a  conjee-  non  sunt  ocnigmata  rnlionis,  phantasmata   sunt 

lore   Ihat  this    is  an  Oriental   tradition  of  the  cogitationis,  aut  vecordia  furoris.  Si  vcro  a^ni"- 

Iridinn  origin  of  some  of  Mani's  doctrines,  die-  mola  es^e   dicunter.    Contra    Faust,   xv.  p   277. 
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iir.M.f  Mani  (we  blend  together  and  harmonise  as  far  as  possible  the 
"■""•  conflicting  accounts  ol"  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics)  was  of  Persian 
birth  (1),  of  the  sacred  race  of  Ihe  Magi.  He  wore  the  dress  of  a 
Persian  of  distinction  :  Ihe  lofty  Babylonian  sandals,  the  mantle  of 
azure  blue,  the  parti-coloured  Irowsers,  and  Ihe  ebony  slafT  in  his 
hand  (2).  He  was  a  proficient  in  the  learning  of  his  age  and  coun- 
try, a  mathematician,  and  had  made  a  globe;  he  was  deeply  skilled, 
as  appears  from  his  system,  in  the  theogonical  mysteries  of  the 
East,  and  so  well  versed  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  as  to  be  said, 
and  indeed  he  may  at  one  time  have  been  a  Christian  priest  in  llie 
province  of  Ahoriaz,  that  bordered  on  Babylonia  (3).  He  began  to 
propagate  his  doctrines  during  the  reign  of  Shah-poor,  but  the  son 
of  Ardisheer  would  endure  no  invasion  upon  the  established  Ma- 
gianism  (4).  Mani  lied  from  the  wrath  of  his  sovereign  into  Tur- 
kesthan  5  from  thence  he  is  said  to  have  visited  India,  and  even 
China  (5).  In  Turkeslhan,  he  withdrew  himself  from  the  society  of 
men,  like  Mahomet  in  the  cave  of  Hera  (6),  into  a  grotto,  through 
which  flowed  a  fountain  of  water,  and  in  which  provision  for  a 
year  had  been  secretly  stored.  His  followers  believed  ihat  he  had 
ascended  into  heaven,  to  commune  with  the  Deity.  At  the  end  of 
the  year,  he  reappeared,  and  displayed  his  Ertang,  embellislied  with 
ils  paintings,  as  the  divine  revelation  (7). 

In  the  theory  of  Mani,  the  one  Supreme,  who  hovered  in  inac- 
cessible and  nninfluential  distance  over  the  whole  of  the  Gnostic 
systems,  the  Brahm  of  the  Indians,  and  the  more  vague  and  abstract 
Zeruane  Akerene  of  Zoroastrianism,  holds  no  place.  The  ground- 
work of  his  system  is  an  original  and  irreconcilable  Dualism  (8). 
The  two  antagonist  worlds  of  light  and  darkness,  of  spirit  and 
matter,  existed  from  eternity,  separate,  unmingled,  unapproaching, 
ignorant  of  each  other's  existence  (9).   The  kingdom  of  light  was 

Tlie  extract  from  the  "amatory  song"  (contra  impious  SadUucee,"  as  lie  is  railed  in  the  Koran. 
Faust,  XV.  5.),  with  the  twelve  ages  (the  great  But  see  Baur's  very  ingenious  and  probable 
cycle  of  12,000  years)  singing  and  casting  tlowers  theory,  which  resolves  it  into  a  myth,  and  con- 
upon  the  everlasting  sceptred  king  ;  the  twelve  necLs  it  with  the  Milhriac  and  still  earlier  astro- 
gods  (the  signs  of  the  zodiac),  and  the  hosts  of  nomical  or  religious  legends, 
angels,  is  evidently  the  poetry,  not  the  theology,  (7)  Beausohre  (i.  191,  192)  would  find  the 
of  the  system.  Cascar  at  which,   accirding  to  the  extant,  but 

(1)  His  birth  is  assigned  by  Ihe  Chronicle  of  much  contested  report,  the  memorable  confe- 
Edessa  to  the  year  239.    Beausohre,  i.  rence    lietwcon    Archlaus   and    iMani    was    held, 

(2)  Beausohre,  who  is  inclined  to  admit  the  at  Cashgar  in  Turkheslhan.  i3ut  independent  of 
genunineness  of  this  description,  in  the  Acts  of  the  improbability  of  a  Christian  bishop  settled  in 
Archelaus,  has  taken  pains  to  show  that  there  Turkesthan,  the  whole  history  is  full  of  dif- 
was  nothing  differing  from  the  ordinary  Persian  ficulties,  and  Jiothing  is  less  likely  than  that  the 
dress.   Vol.  i.  p.  97    etc.  report   of  such   a  conference   should   reach  the 

(3)  In  the  Acts  of  Archelaus  he  is  called  a  Greek  or  Syrian  Christians  tlirough  the  hostile 
barbarous   Persian,   who   understood   no   Greek,  territory  of  Persia. 

hut  disputed  in  Syriac,  c.  36.  (8)  Epiphanius  gives  these  words  as  the  com- 

(4)  Malcolm,  i.  79-  menccmentoflManrs  work  ;  in  Iwciity-lwo  books) 

(5)  Abulpharag,   Dynast,  p.  82.  See  Lardner,     on  the  Mysteries.  'Hv    0SOC    Kui    iyXn,     (sac 

V-    '67.                            .  ,           ,                        .    ,  KCt'l      CTKOTOf,     AastSoV     Hclt       KUHOV,      TO<C 

(a)  Laidner  considers  the  storv  of  the  cave  a  ~            »              ,'          ,          .                >           h> 

later  invention  borrowed  from   Mahomet.    The  f""^'^     a_>cpa)5    £vavT.=t      0.?   ;t=lTa   //».J^iiy 

relation  of  this  circumstance  by  Mahometan  an-  £Ti;6iiV0ov     SruTipoy     ^ctTifci.      Epiphan. 

thors  leads  me  to  the  opposite  conclusion.   They  llajrel.  Ixvi.  14. 

would  rather  have  avoided  than   invented  points  (y)  Hi'  (piidem   in   exordio  fuerunt  du»  sub- 

u)f  siniilitndu  Ijelween   their  prophet  wnd   "  the  staniia;  a   see   diversa?.    Et  lurainis  quidem  iia- 
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lield  by  God  the  Father,  who  "  rejoiced  in  his  own  proper  elernily, 
nnd  comprehended  in  himself  wisdom  and  vitalily:"  his  most 
glorious  kingdom  was  founded  in  a  light  and  blessed  region,  which 
could  not  be  moved  or  shaken.  On  one  side  of  his  most  illustrious 
and  iioly  territory  was  the  land  of  darkness,  of  vast  depth  and  extent, 
inhabited  by  ticry  bodies,  and  pestiferous  races  of  beings  (1).  Civi! 
dissensions  agitated  the  world  of  darkness^  the  defeated  faction  fled 
to  the  heights  or  to  the  extreme  verge  of  their  world  (2).  Tiiey  be- 
held with  amazement,  and  with  envy,  the  beautitui  and  peaceful 
regions  of  light  (3).  They  determined  to  invade  the  delightful 
realm;  and  the  primal  man,  the  archetypal  Adam,  was  formed  to 
defend  the  borders  against  this  irruption  of  the  hostile  powers.  He 
was  armed  with  his  five  elements,  opposed  to  those  which  formed 
the  realm  of  darkness.  The  primal  man  was  in  danger  of  discorn- 
titure  in  tise  long  and  fearful  strife,  had  not  Oromazd,  the  great 
power  of  the  world  of  light,  sent  the  living  Spirit  to  liis  assistance. 
The  powers  of  darkness  retreated;  but  Ihey  bore  away  some 
particles  of  the  divine  light,  and  the  extrication  of  these  particles 
(portions  of  the  Deity,  according  to  the  subtile  materialism  of  the 
system)  is  the  object  of  the  long  and  almost  inlerminLible  strife  of 
the  two  principles  (4).  Thus,  part  of  the  Divinity  was  interfused 
through  the  whole  of  matter-,  light  was,  throughout  all  visible 
existence,  commingled  with  darkness  (5).  Mankind  was  the  crea- 
tion or  the  offspring  of  the  great  principle  of  darkness,  after  lliis 
stolen  and  ethereal  light  had  become  incorporated  with  his  dark  and 
material  being.  Man  was  formed  in  the  image  of  the  primal  Adam  ; 
his  nature  was  threefold,  or  perhaps  dualistic  ;  the  body,  the  con- 
cupiscent or  sensual  soul  (wiiich  may  have  been  the  influence  of 
the  body  on  the  soul),  and  the  pure,  celestial,  and  intellectual 
spirit.   Eve  was  of  inferior,  of  darker,  and  more  material  origin; 

pcrium  tenebat  Oeus  Pater,  in  sua  sancta  stirpe  another  (Titus  Bostrensis,  i.  7.)  it  occupied  the 

perpetuus,    in   virlute   magnificus,   natura    ipsa  southern  quarter  of  the  universe.    This,  as  Baur 

verus,  ajternitalc  propria  semper  exsultans,  con-  observes,   is  Zoroastriauisni.   Bundehesch,   part. 

linens  apud  se  sapientiam  et  sensus  vitales'"  Ita  iii.  p.  62. 

autem  fundata  sunt  ejusdem  splendidissima  reg-  (3)  Theodoret,  HaDret.  Fab.  i.  26- 

na  super  lucidam  et  beatain   terrain,  ut  a  nullo  (4)  Epiphan.  Hoc-ret.  Ixvi.  76.  Titus  Boslrensis, 

unquum  aut  nioveri  aut  concuti  possint.    Apud  .\ugustin.  de  Ha.-ret.  c.  46. 

Augu.st.  contra  Ep.  Manich.  c.  13.  n.  16-  (5;  The  celestial  powers,  duringthe   long  pro- 

(1)  The  realm  of  darkness  was  divided  into  cess  of  commixture,  assumed  alternately  the  most 
five  distinct  circles,  uhich  may  remljid  us  uf  beautiful  forms  of  the  masculine  and  feminine 
Dante's  heil.  I.  Of  infinite  daikness,  perpetually  sex,  and  mingled  with  the  powers  of  darkness, 
emanating,  and  of  inconceivable  stench  2.  Be-  who  likewise  becama  boys  and  virgins;  and 
yond  these,  that  of  muddy  and  turbid  waters,  with  from  their  conjunction  ]iroceeded  tlie  still  com- 
iheir  inh.^bitants  ;  and  3.  within,  that  of  fierce  mingling  world.  This  is  probably  an  allegory, 
andboisterous  winds,  with  their  prince  and  their  perhaps  a  painting.  There  is  another  fanciful 
parents.  4  A  fiery  but  corruptible  region  (the  re-  poetic  imageof  considerable  beauty,  and,  possi- 
4;ion  of  destroying  fire),  with  its  leaders  and  na-  biy,  of  the  same  allegoric  character.  The  pure 
tions.  5.  In  like  manner,  further  within,  a  place  elementary  spirits  soared  upwards  in  "  their 
lull  of  smoke  and  thick  gloom,  in  which  dwelt  ships  of  light,"  in  which  they  origiually  .sailed 
the  dreadful  sovereign  of  the  -.ihole,  with  iiinu-  through  the  stainless  element ,  those  which  were 
mcrable  princes  around  him,  of  whom  lie  was  of  a  hotter  naluic  were  dragged  down  to  eaith  ; 
tie  soul  and  the  source.  Ej).  Fundament,  apud  those  of  a  colder  and  more  humid  temperament 
.•\ugustin.  contra  Manich.  c.  14.  n.  ly.  were  exhaled   upwards   to  the  elemental  waters. 

(2)  The  world  of  darkness,  according  to  one  The  ships  of  light  are,  in  another  vie%v,  the  cc- 
.statement,  cleft  flic  world  uf  light  like  a  wedge     le.stlal  bodies. 

(Augustin.   cunlr.    Faust,    iv.   2.);    according    le 
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•for  the  creating  Archon,  or  spirit  of  evil,  had  expended  all  Ihe  light, 
or  soul,  upon  man.  Her  beauty  was  the  fatal  tree  of  Paradise,  for 
which  Adam  was  content  to  fall.  It  was  by  this  unio-a,  that  the 
sensual  or  concupiscent  soul  triumphed  over  the  pure  and  divine 
spirit  (1);  and  it  is  by  marriage,  by  sexual  union,  Ihat  the  darkening 
race  was  propagated.  The  intermediate,  the  visible  world,  which 
became  the  habitation  of  man,  was  the  creation  of  the  principle  of 
good,  by  his  spirit.  This  primal  principle  subsisted  in  Irinal  unity 
(whether  from  eternity  might,  perhaps,  have  been  as  fiercely  agi- 
tated in  the  Manichean  as  in  the  Christian  schools);  the  Christ,  the 
first  efflux  of  the  God  of  Light,  would  have  been  defined  by  the 
Manichean  as  in  the  Nicene  creed,  as  Light  of  Light;  he  was  self- 
subsislent,  endowed  with  all  the  perfect  attributes  of  Ihe  Deity,  and 
his  dwelling  was  in  the  sun  (2).  He  was  the  Mithra  of  the  Persian 
system ;  and  the  Manichean  doctrine  was  Zoroastrianism  under 
Christian  appellations  (3).  There  is  an  evident  difference  between  the 
Jesus  and  the  Christos  throughout  the  system;  the  Jesus  Palibilis 
seems  to  be  the  imprisoned  and  suffering  light. 

The  Spirit,  which  made  up  the  triple  being  of  the  primal  prin- 
ciple of  good,  was  an  all  pervading  ather,  the  source  of  life  and 
being;  which  continually  stimulating  the  disseminated  particles  of 
light,  was  the  animating  principle  of  the  worlds.  He  was  the  creator 
of  the  intermediate  world,  the  scene  of  strife,  in  which  the  powers 
of  light  and  darkness  contested  the  dominion  over  man;  the  one 
assisting  the  triumph  of  the  particle  of  light  which  formed  the  in- 
tellectual spirit,  the  other  embruting  and  darkening  the  imprisoned 
light  with  the  corruption  and  sensual  pollutions  of  matter.  But  the 
powers  of  darkness  obtained  the  mastery,  and  man  was  rapidly 
degenerating  into  the  baser  destiny  ;  the  Homophorus,  the  Atlas  on 
whoso  shoulders  the  earth  rests,  began  to  tremble  and  toiler  under 
his  increasing  burden  (4).  Then  the  Christ  descended  from  his 
dwelling  in  the  sun ;  assumed  a  form  apparently  human ;  the  .Tews 
incited  by  the  prince  of  darkness,  crucified  his  phantom  form;  but 

(1)  De  Mor.  Maniclia'or.  c.  19.  Acta  Arclielai,  px  viribusac  spiritali  profusione  terrain  quoqni- 
c.  10.  concipieiittm,    gignere    patibllem    Jcsuin,    qui 

(2)  According  to  the  creed  of  Faustiis,  liis  est  vita  el  salus  hominum,  qui  5uspcnsu3  fs. 
Wr/i/e  dwelt  in  the  sun,   his  wisdom  in  the  moon,  ligno. 

'  Apud  August,  lib  xxx.p,  333.  (4)  Homophorus  and  bis  ally,  the  .'iplendite- 

(3)  The  Maniclieans  v.'ere  Trinitarians,  or  at  nens,  who  assists  him  in  maintaining  the  earth 
least  xised  Trinitarian  laiiguage.  Augustin  con-  in  its  equilibrium,  is  one  of  the  most  iiuon- 
tra  Faust,  c.  xx.  Nos  Palris  quideni  Dei  omnipo-  gruous  and  least  necessary  parts  of  ihe  Manichean 
tentis,  et  Christ!  filii  ejus,  ct  SpiritusSancliunum  system. 

idemque  sub  triplici  appellotione  colimus  nu-  Is  the  origin  of  these  images  the    notion  ot 

men  ;  sed  Patrem   quidem   ipsum  Incem  incolerc  supporters  of  the  earth  which  are  so  common  in 

■  suinmam  ac  principaleui,  quam  Paulus alias  inac-  the  East?   .\rc  any  of  these  fables  older  than  the 

cessibilem  vocat;  Filium  vero  in  hac  secunda  ac  introduction  of  IManicheism?  Is  it  Ihe  old  Indian 

visibili  Ince  consisterc,  qui  quoniam    sit  et  ipse  fable    under  another  form  ?   or  is  it  the  Greek 

"eminut,   ut  eum  Apoftolns   novit,  Christum  di-  Atlas?    1  am  inclined  to  look  to  India   for   the 

ccns  esse  Dei  virtutem   et  Dei  sapienliam,  virtu-  origin. 

tern  quidem  ejus  in  sole  habitare  crcdimus,   sa-  Beausobrc's  objection,  that  such  a  fiction   is 

pientiam   vero    in    luni  :    nee   non    et    Spiritus  inconsistent   with   Mani's    mathematical   knoW- 

Sancti,  qui  est  majestastertia,  aeris  hnncomnem  ledge,  and   his   formation   of  a  globe,   is   of  «io 

ambitum   sedem   lalemor   ac  diversorium,  ruins  iiirnnsiderabjp   weight,   if  it  i.'  not  mere  poetry. 
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he  left  behind  his  Gospel,  which  dimly  and  imperfectly  laught, 
what  was  now  revealed  in  all  its  full  effulgence  by  Mani  the 
Persian. 

The  celestial  bodies,  which  had  been  formed  by  the  living  spirit 
of  the  purer  element,  were  the  witnesses  and  co-operators  in  the 
great  slrife(l).  To  the  sun,  ihe  dwelling  of  the  Christ,  were  drawn 
up  the  purified  souls,  in  which  the  principle  of  light  had  prevailed, 
and  passed  onward  for  ablution  in  the  pure  water,  which  forms 
the  moon  ;  and  then,  after  fifteen  days,  relumed  to  the  source  of 
light  in  the  sun.  The  spirits  of  evil,  on  the  creation  of  the  visible 
world,  lest  Ihey  should  fly  away,  and  bear  off  into  irrecoverable 
darkness  the  light  which  was  still  floating  about,  had  been  seized 
by  the  living  spirit,  and  bound  to  the  stars.  Hence  the  malignant 
influences  of  the  constellations  ;  hence  all  the  terrific  and  destruc- 
tive fury  of  the  elements.  While  the  soft  and  refreshing  and  ferti- 
lising showers  are  the  disiillation  of  the  celestial  spirit,  the  thunders 
are  the  roarings,  the  lightning  the  flashing  wrath,  the  hurricane 
the  furious  breath,  the  torrent  and  destructive,  rains  the  sweat,  of 
the  Daemon  of  darkness.  This  wratii  is  peculiarly  excited  by  the 
extrication  of  the  passive  Jesus,  who  was  said  to  have  been  begotten 
upon  the  all-conceiving  earth,  from  his  jjower,  by  the  pure  Spirit. 
The  passive  Jesus  is  an  emblem,  in  one  sense,  it  should  seem,  or 
type  of  mankind;  more  properly,  in  another,  of  the  imprisoned 
deity  or  light.  For  gradually  the  souls  of  men  were  drawn  upwards 
to  (he  purifying  sun ;  they  passed  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac  to  the  moon,  whose  waxing  and  waning  was  the  reception  and 
transmission  of  light  lo  the  sun,  and  from  the  sun  to  the  Fountain 
of  Light.  Those  whicli  were  less  pure  passed  again  through  diffe- 
rent bodies,  gradually  became  defaecated,  during  this  long  metem- 
psychosis :  and  there  only  remained  a  few  obstinately  and  invete- 
rately  embruted  in  darkness,  whom  the  final  consummation  of  the 
visible  world  would  leave  in  the  irreclaimable  society  of  the  evil 
powers.  At  that  consummation,  the  Homophorus  would  shake  off 
his  load-,  the  world  would  be  dissolved  in  fire  (2);  the  powers  of 
darkness  cast  back  for  all  eternity  to  their  primaeval  state ;  the 
condemned  souls  would  be  kneaded  up  for  ever  in  impenetrable 
matter,  while  the  purified  souls,  in  martial  hosts,  would  surround 
the  frontier  of  the  region  of  light,  and  for  ever  prohibit  any  new 
irruption  from  the  antagonist  world  of  darkness. 

The  worship  of  the  Manicheans  was  simple  :  they  built  no  altar, 

(l)  Lardner  has  well  expressed  the  Manichean  supreme   heaven)  and  the  rest  of   the  j>lauet.<i 

notion   of  the  formation  of  the  celestial  bodies,  were  formed   of  those  parts  of  light  which  were 

which  were  made,  the  sun  of  the  g-ooi/ fire,  the  Lut  little  corrupted  with  matter.    The  rest  he  left 

moon  of  the  g^oorf  water.    ■"  In  a  word,  not  to  be  in    our  world,  which   are   no   other  than   those 

too  minute,  the  Creator  formedthe  sun  and  moon  parts  of  light  which  had  .suffered  most  by   the 

out  of  those  parts  of  the  light  which  had   pre-  contagion  of  matter."    l.ardner's  Works,  4to.  ed. 

served  their  original  purity.   The  visible  or  in-  ii.  193. 

iVrior  heavens  (lor  now  we  do   not  spcaU  of  ihe  ''2^   Ada  Disput.  ch.  ii.  Epiplian.  c.  58. 

II.  2 
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Ihey  raised  no  temple,  Ihey  had  no  images,  they  had  no  imposing 
ceremonial.  Pure  and  simple  prayer  was  their  only  form  of  adora- 
tion (1)  5  they  did  not  celebrate  (he  birth  of  Christ,  for  of  his  birth 
they  denied  the  reality ;  their  paschal  feast,  as  they  equally  disbe- 
lieved the  reality  of  Christ's  passion,  though  kept  holy,  had  little 
of  the  Christian  form.  Prayers  addressed  to  the  sun,  or  at  least 
with  their  faces  directed  to  that  tabernacle  in  which  Christ  dwelt; 
hymns  to  the  great  principle  of  light ;  exhortations  to  subdue  the 
dark  and  sensual  element  within,  and  the  study  of  the  marvellous 
book  of  Mani,  constituted  Iheir  devotion.  They  observed  the  Lord's 
day;  they  administered  baptism,  probably  with  oil:,  for  Ihey  seem 
(though  this  point  is  obscure)  to  have  rejected  water-baptism  •,  ihey 
celebrated  the  Eucharist ;  but  as  Ihey  abstained  altogelher  from  wine, 
they  probably  used  pure  water  or  water  mingled  with  raisins  (2). 
Their  manners  were  austere,  and  ascetic  •,  they  tolerated,  but  only 
tolerated  marriage,  and  (hat  only  among  the  inferior  orders  (3)  :  the 
theatre,  the  banquet,  even  the  bath,  were  severely  proscribed. 
Their  diet  was  of  fruits  and  herbs;  they  shrunk  with  abhorrence 
from  animal  food ;  and  with  Euddhist  nicety,  would  tremble  at  the 
guilt  of  having  extinguished  the  principle  of  life,  the  spark,  as  it 
were,  of  celestial  light,  in  the  meanest  creature.  This  involved 
them  in  the  strangest  absurdilics  and  contradictions,  which  are 
pressed  against  them  by  their  antagonists  with  unrelenting  logic  (4). 
They  admitted  penitence  for  sin,  and  laid  the  fault  of  their  delin- 
quencies on  the  overpowering  influence  of  matter  (5).   Mani  suf- 


(1)  Fanstus  expresses  this  sentiment  very 
finely.  Item  Pagaiii  aris,  delubris,  simulacris, 
atque  incenso  Deum  colendum  putant.  Ego  ab 
his  in  hoc  quoque  inuftuui  dlversus  iueedo,  ((ui 
ipsum  me,  si  inodo  sim  difjnus,  ralionabile  Dei 
templum  pulo.  Vivum  viva?  majestalis  simula- 
crum Chriitum  fiiium  ejus  accipio ;  a  ram,  meiitem 
puris  artibus  ct  disciplinis  imbul:im.  Honores 
quoque  divinos  acsacrificia  ia  solis  oratioiiil)us, 
et  ipsis  puris  et  simpUcibus  pono.  Faust,  apud 
August.  XX.  3. 

They  bitterly  taunted  the  Catholics  with  their 
Paganism,  their  sacrifices,  their  agapac,  their 
idols,  their  martyrs,  theii  Gentile  holidays  and 
riles.  Ibid. 

(2)  August,  contra  Faust.  Disput.  i.  a,  3. 

f3)  St.  Augustine  accuses  them  of  breaking 
the  fifth  commandment.  Tu  autem  doctrina  dx- 
uiouiaca  diiVicisti  inimicos  deputare  parcntes 
tuos,  quod  te  per  coucubitum  in  carne  ligavc- 
rint,  et  hoc  modo  utique  deo  tuo  immundas 
tompedes  imposuerint.  Adv.  Faust,  lib.  xv.  p. 
278.  Opinantur  et  pra;dicant  diabolum  fecisse 
alque  junxisse  masculam  et  ferainam.  Idem,  lib. 
xix.  p.  331.  Displicet  "crescite  et  multiplica- 
mini,"  ne  Dei  vestra  multiplicentur  ergastula, 
etc.  Adv.  Secundum,  c.  21.  ^     , 

x.a,i    TEXVOTTOiia.?,   Vy*    y.jii    ivnTrXiiov    » 

S^UtdLfJiH  tVOtXHC*)    T»r  U'KV\    KCtTtt  TMV    TOt/ 

yhaui  (TicliTop^MV.  Alexand.Lycop.  c.  4. 

They  asserted,  indeed,  that  their  doctrines 
went  no  farther  ia  this  respect  than  those  of  the 
Catholic  Christians.  Faustus,  30.   c.   4.    Their 


opposition  to  marriage  is  assigned  as  among  the 
causes  of  the  enmity  of  the  Persian  king.  P.cx 
vero  Persarnm,  cum  vidissct  lam  Catholicos  et 
Episcopos,  quam  l\lanich;ros  Blanetis  seetarios, 
a  nupliis  abstinere;  in  Manicha;os  quidem  sen- 
tcntiam  mortis  tulit.  Ad  Christianos  vero  idem 
edictum  manavit.  Quum  igitur  Christiaiii  ad 
rcgeni  confugissent,  jussit  ille  discrimen  quale 
inter  ulrosque  esset,  sibi  exponi.  -ipud  Asse- 
man.  ISiblioth.  Orient,  vii.  220- 

There  were,  however,  very  different  rules  of 
diet  and  of  manners  for  the  elect  and  the  audi- 
tors, much  resembling  those  of  the  monks  avd 
other  Christians  among  the  Catholics.  See  quo- 
tations in  Lardiicr,  ii.  156. 

(4  1  St.  Augustine's  Treatise  de  Mor.  Manichx- 
or.  is  full  of  these  extraordinary  charges.  In  the 
Confessions  (iii.  10),  he  says  that  the  fig  wept 
when  it  was  plucked,  and  the  parent  tree  poured 
forth  tears  of  milk  ;"  that  particles  of  the  true 
and  Supreme  God  were  imprisoned  in  an  apple, 
and  could  not  he  set  free  but  by  the  touch  of  one 
of  the  elect.  If  eaten,  therefore,  by  one  not  a 
Manichean,  it  was  a  deadly  sin;  and  hence  they 
are  charged  with  making  it  a  sin  to  give  any 
thing  which  had  life  to  a  poor  man  not  a  JIani- 
chean."  "They  showed  more  compassion  to  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  than  to  human  beings."  They 
abhorred  husbandry,  it  is  said,  as  continually 
wounding  life,  even  in  clearing  a  field  of  thorns; 
"  so  much  more  were  they  friends  of  gourds 
than  of  men." 

(5)  An  acknowledgment  of  the  blamelessness 
of  their  maimers  is  extorted  from  St.  Augustine; 
at  least  he  admits  that,  as  far  as  his  knowledge  as 
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fered  Ihe  fate  of  all  who  attempt  to  reconcile  conflicting  parties 
wilhout  power  to  enforce  harmony  between  them.  He  was  dis- 
claimed and  rejected  with  every  mark  of  indignation  and  abhorrence 
by  bolh.  On  his  return  from  exile  (1),  indeed,  he  was  received 
with  respect  and  favour  by  the  reigning  sovereign,  Hormouz,  the 
son  of  Shahpoor,  who  bcsiowed  upon  him  a  castle  named  Arabion. 
In  this  point  alone  the  Greek  and  Oriental  accounts  coincide.  It 
was  from  his  own  castle  that  Mani  attempted  to  propagate  his  doc- 
trines among  the  Christians  in  the  province  of  Babylonia.  The  fame 
of  Marcellus,  a  noble  Christian  soldier,  for  his  charitable  acts  in 
the  redemption  of  hundreds  of  captives,  designated  him  as  a  convert 
who  might  be  of  invaluable  service  to  the  cause  of  Manicheism. 
According  to  the  Christian  account,  Mani  experienced  a  signal  dis- 
comfiture in  his  conference  with  Archelaus,  bishop  of  Cascar(2). 
But  his  dispute  with  the  Magian  Hierarchy  had  a  more  fearful  oeati,  of 
termination.  It  was  an  artifice  of  the  new  king  Baharam  to  tempt  "*""' 
the  dangerous  teacher  from  his  castle.  He  was  seized,  flayed  alive, 
and  his  skin,  stuffed  with  straw,  placed  over  the  gate  of  the  city 
Shahpoor. 

But  wild  as  may  appear  his  doctrines,  they  expired  not  with 
their  author.  The  anniversary  of  his  death  was  hallowed  by  his 
mourning  disciples  (;3}.  The  sect  was  organized  upon  the  Christian 
model  :  he  left  his  twelve  apostles,  his  seventy-two  bishops  (4),  his 
priesthood.  His  distinction  between  the  Elect  (5)  or  the  Perfect, 
and  the  Hearers  or  Catechumens,  ofi"ered  an  exact  image  of  the 
orthodox  Christian  communities  ;  and  the  latter  were  permitted  to 
marry,  to  eat  animal  food,  and  cultivate  the  earth  (6).  In  the  East  Propag.-,- 
and  in  the  West  the  doclrines  spread  with  the  utmost  rapidity ;  and  ''""/'f '>'» 
the  deep  impression  which  they  made  upon  the  mind  of  man,  may 
be  estimated  by  Manicheism  having  become  almost  throughout 
Asia  and  Europe,  a  by-word  of  religious  animosity.  In  Ihe  Maho- 
metan world  the  tenets  of  the  Sadducean,  the  impious  Mani,  are 
branded  as  the  worst  and  most  awful  impiety.   In  the  West  the 

a  hearer,   he  can  charge  them  with   no  immo-  ihe  best  edition  of  it,  in  Routh's  Reliquia;  Sacrse. 
ralily.  Contr.  Fortunat.  in  init.   In  other    parts  (3)  Augustin    contr.    Epist.   JManichxi,   c.    9. 

of  his  writings,  especially  in  the  tract  de  Morib.  The  day  of  Mani's  death  was  kept  holy  by  his 

Manicha;or,  he  is  more  unfavourable.    But  see  followers,  because  he  r?a/// died ;  the  crucifixion 

the   remarkable  passage,   contra    Faust,  v.  i.,  in  neglected,    because    Christ   had    but    seemingly 

which  the  Manichean  contrasts  his  works  with  the  expired  on  the  cross. 
faith  of  the  orthodox  Christian.  h)  Augustin.  de  Ha^res,  c.  46. 

(1)  According  to  Malcolm  he  did  not  return  (5)  The  strangest  notion  was,  that  vegetables 
till  the  reign  of  Baharam.  used  for  food  were  purified  ;   that  is.  the  divine 

(2)  Some  of  the  objections  of  Beausobre  to  principle  of  life  and  light  separated  from  the 
this  conference  appear  insuperable.  Allow  a  city  material  and  impure,  by  passing  lhrou"h  the 
named  Cascar;  can  we  credit  the  choice  of  Greek,  bodies  of  the  Elect.  Pra-bent  aliraenta  "electi.^ 
even  Heathen,  rhetoricians  and  grammarians  as  suis,  ut  divina  ilia  substantia  in  eorum  ventre 
assessors  in  such  a  city  and  in  such  a  purgala,  iinpetret  eis  veiiiam,  quorum  traditur 
contest?  Archelaus,  it  must  indeed  be  confessed,  ohlatioiie  purganda.  Augustin.  de  Ha-res,  c.  46. 
plays  the  sophist;  and  if  Mani  had  been  no  It  was  a  merit  in  the  hearers  to  make  these  offer- 
more  powerful  as   a   reasoner,  or  as  a  speaker,  ings.  Compare  Confess,  iv.  1. 

he    would     hardly    have    distracted    the    E>ist  {(>)   Auditores,   qui   appellanlur  apud   eos,  ot 

and    West   with    his    doctrines.    It  is    not   im-  carnibus  vescuntur,  ct  agros  colnnt,  ct  si  volue- 

proboblyan   imaginary   dialogue   in   the   form^  rinl,  uxores  hahent,   quorum   nihil  faciunt  qui 

though  certainly  not  in  the  style,  of  Plato.    See  vocantur  Elccti.  Augustin.  Epist.  ccxx.xni, 
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progress  of  the  believers  in  liiis  most  dangerous  of  Heresiarchs  was 
so  successful,  that  llie  followers  of  Mani  were  condemnerl  lo  the 
flames  or  to  the  mines,  and  the  property  of  those  who  introduced 
the  "  execrable  usages  and  foolish  laws  of  the  Persians"  into  the 
peaceful  empire  of  Rome,  confiscated  to  (he  imperial  treasury.  One 
of  the  edicts  of  Dioclesian  was  aimed  at  their  suppression  (1).  St. 
Augustine  himself  (2j  with  difficulty  escaped  tlie  trammels  of  their 
creed,  to  become  their  most  able  antagonist^  and  in  every  century 
of  Christianity,  Manicheism,  when  its  real  nature  was  as  much  un- 
known as  theCopernican  system,  was  a  proverb  of  reproach  against 
all  sectaries  who  departed  from  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

The  extent  of  its  success  may  be  calculated  by  the  implacable 
hostility  of  all  other  religions  to  the  doctrines  of  Mani  :  the  causes 
of  that  success  are  more  diflicult  to  conjecture.  Manicheism  would 
rally  under  its  bannei*  the  scattered  followers  of  the  Gnostic  sects  : 
but  Gnosticism  was  never,  it  should  seem,  popular;  while  Mani- 
cheism seems  to  have  had  the  power  of  exciting  a  fanatic  attach- 
ment to  its  tenets  in  the  lower  orders.  The  severe  asceticism  of 
their  manners  may  have  produced  some  effect-,  but  in  this  res- 
pect they  could  not  greatly  have  outdone  monastic  Christianity; 
and  the  distinct  and  definite  impersonations  of  their  creed,  always 
acceptable  to  a  rude  and  imaginative  class,  were  encountered  by 
formidable  rivals  in  (he  daemonology,  and  more  complicated  form 
of  worship,  which  was  rapidly  growing  up  among  the  Catholics  (3). 
Triumpi.  In  the  Eastern  division  of  the  Roman  empire,  Christianity  had 
of  ciuisti-  obtained  a  signal  victory.  It  had  subdued  by  patient  endurance  (he 
violent  hostility  of  Galerius ;  it  had  equally  defied  the  insidious 
policy  of  Maximin  •,  it  had  twice  engaged  in  a  contest  wilh  the  civil 
government,  and  twice  come  forth  in  triumph.  The  edict  of  tole- 
ration had  been  extorted  from  the  dying  Galerius;  and  the  Pagan 
Hierarchy,  and  more  splendid  Pagan  ceremonial,  with  which 
Maximin  attempted  lo  raise  up  a  rival  power,  fell  to  the  ground 
on  his  defeat  by  Licinius,  which  closely  followed  that  of  MaxenSius 
by  Constantine.  The  Christian  communities  had  publicly  reassem- 
bled; the  churches  were  rising  in  statelier  form  in  all  the  cilics; 

(ij  See  the  edict  ill  Roulh,   iv.  p.  285-    Some  ta.smala   piac    mentis   serenitale  superarfi.    **** 

doubt  has  been  thrown  on  ils  authenticity.  It  is  Ilii  iu  vos  saviant,  qui  nosciujit  quibus  suspiriis 

questioned    by   S.    Basnagc   and     by    Laniner,  ot    geinitibus  fiat,   ut   ex  quantulacunque  parte 

though  admitted  by  Beausobre.    I   cannot  thinit  possit     intcUigi     Deus.      I'ostreiuo    illi    in    vos 

the   ignorance  which   it  betrays  of  the   "  true  sa;vianl,  qui  nunqiiam  tali   errore  decepti   sint, 

principles  of  the  Mani^hees,"    the  argument  ad-  quali   vos  deccptos  vident.  (^ontr.   Epist.   Mani- 

duced  by  I,ardner,  as  of  the  least  weight.  Diode-  ch,Ti,  c.  2.  But  the  spirit  of  controversy  was  too 

sian's  predecessors  were  as  little  acquainted  with  strong  for  the  charily  and  justice  of  Augustine, 

the  "true   principles  of  Christianity,"  yet  con-  The  tract  which  appears  to  me  to  give  the  fairest 

demned  them  in  llieir  public  proceedings.  view  of  the  real  controversy,   is  the  Disputatio 

(2)  There  is  something  very  beautiful  in   the  contra  Forlunatum. 
language  of  St,  Augustine,  and  at  the  same  time         (3)  Tho  Manicheans  were  legally  condemned 

nothing  can  show  more  clearly  the  strong  hold  under  Valentinian  and  Valens.   The   houses   in 

which   Manicheism  had  obtained  on  the  Chris-  which  they  held  their  meetings  were  confiscated 

tiau  world.  Illi  in  vos  sreviant,  qui  ucsciunt  cuin  to   the  state  (Cod.  Theodos.  xvi.  3.).  By   Theo- 

quo  iabore  verum  inveniatur,  et  quam  difficile  dosins,  they  were  declared  infamous,  and  inca- 

caveantur  errores.    Illi  in  vos  sajviant  qui  nes-  pable  of  inheriting  by  law,  xvi.  17- 
cimit  quam  rarum  <t  arduum  sit  carnalia  phan- 
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the  bishops  had  reassumed  their  aulhorily  over  Iheir  scallered  but, 
undiminished  flocks.  Though,  in  the  one  case,  indignant  animo- 
sity, and  the  desire  of  vindicating  the  severity  of  their  measures 
against  a  sect  dangerous  for  its  numbers  as  well  as  its  principles, 
in  the  other  the  glowing  zeal  of  the  martyr  may  be  suspected  of 
some  exaggeration,  yet  when  a  public  imperial  edict,  and  the 
declarations  of  the  Christians  themselves,  assert  the  numerical  pre- 
dominance of  the  Christian  party,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  (hat  their  ^^!p^l" 
numbers,  as  well  as  their  activity,  were  imposing  and  formidable,  chrit-tianv 
In  a  rescript  of  iMaximin  he  states,  that  it  had  been  forced  on  the 
observation  of  his  august  fathers,  Dioclcsian  and  Maximian,  that 
almost  all  mankind  had  abandoned  the  worship  of  their  ancestors, 
and  united  themselves  to  the  Christian  sect  (1);  and  Lucianus,  a 
presbyter  of  Antioch,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under  Maximin, 
asserts  in  his  last  speech  that  the  greater  part  of  the  world  had 
rendered  its  allegiance  to  Christianity  ;  entire  cities,  and  even  the 
rude  inhabitants  of  country  districts  (2).    These  statements  refer 
more  particularly  to  the  East ;  and  in  the  East  various  reasons  would 
lead  to  the  supposition,  (hat  the  Christians  bore  a  larger  proportion  Dirremit 
to  the  rest  of  the  population  than  in  (he  ©(her  parts  of  the  empire,  Ea!t  ^vlu! 
except  perhaps  in  Africa.  The  East  was  the  native  country  of  the  [^f^o.!," 
new  religion;  the  substratum  of  Judaism,  on  which  it  rested,  was  gaticof 
broader;  and  Judaism  had  extended  its  own  conquests  much  ft^rther    a',Hy.' 
by  proselytism,  and  had  thus  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity. 
In  Egypt  and  in  the  Asiatic  provinces  all  the  early  modifications  of 
Christian  opinions,  the  Gnostic  sects  of  all  descriptions,  had  arisen ; 
showing,  as  it  were,  by  their  fertility,  the  exuberance  of  religious 
life,  and  the  congeniality  of  the  soil  to  their  prolific  vegetation. 
The  constitution  of  society  was,  in  some  respects,  more  favourable 
than  in  Italy  to  the  development  of  the  new  religion.  But  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  Western  pj^ovmces  did  not  at  last  offer 
the  most  open  field  for  its  free  and  undisputed  course.  In  the  East, 
the  civilisation  was  Greek,  or,  in  the  remoter  regions,  Asiatic. 
The  Romans  assumed  the  sovereignly,  and  the  highest  offices  of 

(1)  S;(^«trov   »W*VTttc   ivflpaVou?,  x-tt-     Porsonus."     Routh,    Ri'liquiac    Sacr.T,   iii.    193. 
taXusSeio-mc    T1I5    rm    fisav    Spyi^Kiicti,      Gibbon  has  attempted  to  form  a  calculation  of  the 

~  ,,.  ~    „  ~  '  relative  numbers  of  the  Christians  (see  oh.  xv. 

T^i,  £9us.  nrmv  Xp.o-T.ava.v  ^:///^«//..X0T*?.     „„,    -    ^    3^3    ^^j^^  ,,,y  ^^^^^ .   ^J -^^  perhaps. 

Apud  Euscb.  Ec.  Hist.  ix.  9.  inclined  to  underrate  the  nroportion  which  they 

(2)  Pars  ].a-ne  mundi  jam  major  huic  veritate  1,0^^  ,„  (he  Heathens.  Yet,  notwithstanding  th- 
adstipulalur;  urbesintegrx;  antsi  inhisaliquid  quotations  above,  and  the  high  authority  of 
suspcflum  videatur,  contestatur  de  his  eliain  Porson  and  of  Routh,  I  should  venture  to  doubt 
.igrestis  manus,  ignara  figmenti.  This  speech,  it  ,heir  being  the  majority,  except,  possibly,  in  a 
IS  true,  is  only  contained  in  the  Latin  translation  few  Eastern  cities.  In  fact,  in  a  population  so 
of  Eusebius  by  Rufinus.  But  there  is  a  calm  cha-  fluctuating  as  that  of  the  empire  at  this  time 
racier  in  its  tone,  which  avouches  its  aulhenti-  any  accurate  calculation  would  have  been  nearly 
<:ity  The  high  authority  of  Porson  and  I)r.  impossible.  M.  Beugnot  agrees  very  much  with 
Uoulh  require  the  addition  of  the  following  note.  Gibbon  ;  and,  I  should  conceive,  with  regard  lo 
••  Prastitisse  aliis  multitudine  his  quoque  tem-  jh^  West,  is  clearly  right,  though  I  shaUallegB 
ponbus  Christianos,  scriptum  extat  apud  Por-  presently  some  reasons  for  the  rapid  progress  of 
phyriura,  quieosalicubi  nominavit  TOl/f  ^X«io-  Christiunitj-  in  the  West  of  Europe. 

vccf,    ut   me  olim  fecit    rertiorem  rrudilissimuJi 


West. 
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Ihe  government  were  long  held  by  men  of  Italian  birth.  Some  of 
the  richer  patricians  possessed  extensive  estates  in  the  different 
provinces,  but  below  this  the  native  population  retained  its  own 
habits  and  usages.  Unless  in  the  mercantile  towns,  which  were 
crowded  with  foreign  settlers  from  all  quarters,  who  brought  their 
manners,  their  customs,  and  their  deities,  the  whole  society  was 
Greek,  Syrian,  or  Egyptian.  Above  all,  there  was  a  native  religion ; 
and  however  this  loose  confederacy  of  religious  republics,  of  in- 
dependent colleges,  or  fraternities  of  the  local  or  the  national 
priesthoods,  might  only  be  held  together  by  the  bond  of  common 
hostility  to  the  new  faith,  yet  every  where  this  religion  was  ancient, 
established,  conformed  to  the  habits  of  the  people,  endeared  by 
local  vanity,  strengthened  by  its  connection  with  municipal  privi- 
leges, recognised  by  the  homage,  and  sanctioned  by  the  worship 
of  the  civil  authorities.  The  Roman  prefect,  or  proconsul,  consi- 
dered every  form  of  Paganism  as  suflTiciently  identified  with  that  of 
Rome,  to  demand  his  respect  and  support  :  every  where  he  found 
deities  with  the  same  names  or  attribules  as  those  of  the  imperial  city  ^ 
and  every  where,  therefore,  there  was  an  alliance,  seemingly  close 
and  intimate,  between  the  local  religion  and  the  civil  government, 
or  the        In  the  Western  provinces,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  but  more 
particularly  in  Gaul,  the  constitution  of  society  was  very  different. 
It  was  Roman,  formed  by  the  influx  of  colonists  from  different 
quarters,  and  the  gradual  adoption  of  Roman  manners  by  the  na- 
tives.   It  had  grown  up  on  the  wane  of  Paganism.    There  was  no 
old  or  established  or  national  religion.    The  ancient  Druidism  had 
been  proscribed  as  a  dark  and  inhuman  superslilion,  or  had  gra- 
dually worn  away  before  the  progress  of  Roman  civilisation.  Out 
of  Italy,  the  gods  of  Italy  were,  to  a  certain  degree,  strangers  :  the 
Romans,  as  a  nation,  built  no  temples  in  their  conquered  pro- 
vinces :  the  munificence  of  an  individual,  sometimes,  perhaps,  of 
the  reigning  Caesar,  after  having  laid  down  the  military  road,  built 
the  aqueduct,  or  encircled  the  vast  arena  of  the  amphitheatre, 
might  raise  a  fane  to  his  own  tutelary  divinity  (1).    Of  the  foreign 
settlers,  each  brought  his  worship  5  each  set  up  his  gods ;  vestiges 
of  every  kind  of  religion,  Greek,  Asiatic,  Mitliriac,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Gaul,  but  none  was  dominant  or  exclusive.  This  state 
of  society  would  require  or  welcome,  or  at  all  events  offer  less  re- 
sistance to  the  propagation  of  a  new  faith.  After  it  had  once  passed 
the  Alps  (2);  Christianity  made  rapid  progress;  and  the  father  of 
Constantine  may  have  been  guided  no  less  by  pohcy  than  huma- 
nity, in  his  reluctant  and  merciful  execution  of  the  persecuting 
edicts  of  Dioclesian  and  Galerius. 

(1)  Euincniiis,  in  his  panegyric  on  Conslan-  or  Vienne ;   the  olher  was  at   Autun.    Eninen. 

tine,   mentions  two  temples  of  Apollo;  of  one,  Paneg.  xxi.,  with  the  note  of  Cellarius. 

■■  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,"   the  site  is  (2)  Scrius  trans  alpcs,  religione  Dei  suscepta  :^ 

unknown  :  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  Kyous  Snlpec.  Sever.  H,  E.  lib.  ii. 
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Such  was  the  position  of  Christianity  when  Constantine  com- 
menced his  struggle  for  universal  empire  :  in  the  East,  though  re- 
jected by  the  ancient  rival  of  Rome,  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  it  was 
aclinowledgcd  as  the  religion  of  (he  state  by  a  neighbouring  nation  ; 
in  the  Roman  provinces,  it  was  emerging  victorious  from  a  period 
of  the  darkest  trial-,  and  though  still  threatened  by  the  hostility  of 
Maximin,  that  hostility  was  constrained  to  wear  an  artful  disguise; 
and  when  it  ventured  to  assume  a  more  open  form,  was  obliged 
to  listen,  at  least  with  feigned  respect,  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
victorious  Constantine.    In  the  North,  at  least  in  that  part  from 
which  Constantine  derived  his  main  strength,  it  was  respected  and 
openly  favoured  by  the  government.      Another  striking  circum- 
stance might  influence  the  least  superstitious  mind,  and  is  stated 
by  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  not  to  have  been  without  effect  on 
Constantino  himself.    Of  all  the  Emperors  who  had  been  invested 
with  the  purple,  either  as  Augusti  or  Caesars,  during  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians,  his  fallier  alone,  the  protector  of  Christianity, 
had  gone  down  to  an  honoured  and  peaceful  grave  (1).  Dioclesian, 
indeed,  still  lived,  but  in  what,  no  doubt,  appeared  to  most  of  his 
former  subjects,  an  inglorious  retirement.  However  the  philoso- EndoiUM 
phy  of  the  abdicated  emperor  might  teach  him  to  show  the  vege-  ^t'orrn'r' 
tables  of  his  garden,  as  worthy  of  as  much  interest  to  a  mind  of  chrisu- 
real  dignity  as  the  distinctions  of  worldly  honour:  however  he  may 
have  been  solicited  by  a  falling  and  desperate  faction  to  resume  the 
purple,  his  abdication  was  no  doubt,  in  general,  attributed  to  causes 
less  dignified  than  the  contempt  of  earthly  grandeur.    Conscious 
derangement  of  mind  (a  malady  inseparably  connected,  according 
to  the  religious  notions  of  Jew,  Pagan,  probably  of  Christian,  dur- 
ing that  age,  with  the  divine  displeasure),  or  remorse  of  con- 
science, was  reported  to  embitter  the  calm  decUne  of  Dioclesian's 
life.    Instead  of  an  object  of  envy,  no  doubt,  in  the  general  senti- 
ment of  mankind,  he  was  thought  to  merit  only  aversion  or  con- 
tempt.   Maximian  (Herculius),  the  colleague  of  Dioclesian,  after 
resuming  the  purple,  engaging  in  base  intrigues,  or  open  warfare, 
against  his  son  Maxentius,  and  afterwards  against  his  protector 
Constantine,  had  anticipated  the  sentence  of  the  executioner.   Se- 
vcrus  had  been  made  prisoner,  and  forced  to  open  his  own  veins. 
(Valerius,  the  chief  author  of  the  persecution,  had  experienced  the 
most  miserable  fate-,  he  had  wasted  away  with  a  slow  and  agonizing 
and  loathsome  disease.     Maximin  alone  remained,   hereafter  to 


(0  Euscb.  Vit.  Const,  i.  21.;  Socrat.  Eccles.  7re/>*    AiOKXMTtavov,    Tsfi    tou;   E^A.ii'va'v 

tlibt.  i.  11.    The  lanRuage  of  tlie  Ecclesiastical,  g^j^jj.  j-,a.KtiutVO)i.  »vpKntiv  Ts  mc  0  u.6- 

llistoriari   Socrates   is  remarkable.  Constantino,  ~    _  ._  '.      v .'.,-.,».       :_ 

he  says,  was  meditating   the  liberation   of  the  ''\"    ,^"7"?'    Kov<rT«VT.Of^^o^-rp«85/C 

empire  from  its  tyrants:   >cctl  m  «V  h    T.iXi-  T«c  EX_X),V6.y  ep«^xw«c,  «y<r«,^OV£<rTSfOi. 


iuscb.  vit.  uonst.  1.  •ii.;  aocrat.  liccics.  7re/>*    aiOKAMTtavov,    Tifi    tou;   hA^vvav 

11.    The  lanRuage  of  the  Ecclesiastical,  g^j^jj.  j-,a.KtiutVO)i.  »vpKntiv  Ts  mc  0  u.6- 

an   Socrates   is  remarkable.  Constantino,  ~    _        '        v             ' 

!.  was  meditating   the   liberation   ol   the  \      •       '         n             > 

!  from  lis  tyrants  :  x-oLt  a>i  «\<  ev    .ifAi-  ,'       ,          ,    . 

~^^.^  PfovT.'J^i,  'i7rtvoi7  Tivct  640V    ivi-  -r""  /?""'  J^'XT-'t^sv.  1 
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perish  in  miserable  obscurity.   Nor  should  it  be  forgollen,  that  the 
great  persecutor  of  the  Ciirislians  had  been  the  jealous  tyrant  of 
Constantino's  youth.    Constantine  had  preserved  his  liberty,  per- 
haps his  life,  only  by  the  boldness  and  rapidity  of  his  flight  from 
the  court  of  Galerius  (1). 
War  of       Under  all  these  circumstances,  Constanline  was  advancing  against 
Zir'  Rome.    The  battle  of  Verona  had  decided  the  fate  of  the  empire  : 
Mlfxen-   the  vast  forces  of  Maxentius  had  melted  away  before  the  sovereign 
*'"^-     of  Gaul :  but  the  capital  was  still  held  with  the  obstinacy  of  despair 
by  the  voluptuous  tyrant  Maxentius.    Constantine  appeared  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  though  invested  with  the  Roman  purple,  yet 
».  B.  312,  Q  foreign  conqueror.    Many  of  his  troops  were  barbarians.  Kelts, 
Germans,  Britons;  yet,  in  all  probability,  there  were  many  of  the 
Gauhsh  Christians  in  his  army.  Maxentius  threw  himself  upon  the 
gods,  as  well  as  upon  the  people  of  Rome  :  he  attempted  with  des- 
perate earnestness  to  rally  the  energy  of  Roman  valour  under  the 
awfulness  of  the  Roman  religion. 
Religion       During  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  Maxentius,  intent  upon  his 
tius".*"  pleasures,  had  treated  the  religious  divisions  of  Rome  with  care- 
less indifference,  or  had  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  Christian 
party  by  conniving  at  their  security.    The  deification  of  Galerius 
had  been,  as  it  were,  an  advance  to  the  side  of  Paganism.    The  re- 
bellion of  Africa,  which  he  revenged  by  the  devastation  of  Carthage, 
was  likely  to  bring  him  into  hostile  contact  with  the  numerous 
Christians  of  that  province.    In  Rome  itself  an  event  had  occurred, 
which,  however  darkly  described,  was  connected  with  the  antago- 
nist religious  parlies  in  the  capital.    A  fire  had  broken  out  in  the 
temple  of  the  Fortune  of  Rome.    The  tutelary  deity  of  the  Roman 
greatness,  an  awful  omen  in  this  dark  period  of  decline  and  disso- 
lution, was  in  danger.  A  soldier,  it  is  difTicult  to  ascribe  such  tcme- 
ritv  to  any  one  but  a  Christian  fanatic,  uttered  some  words  of  insult 
against  the  revered,  and  it  might  be  alienated,  goddess.  The  indig- 
nant populace  rushed  upon  the  traitor  to  the  majesty  of  Rome,  and 
summoned  the  praetorian  cohorts  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  all 
who  could  be  supposed  to  share  in  the  sentiments  of  the  apostate 
soldier.    Maxentius  is  accused  by  one  Christian  and  one  Pagan  his- 
torian, of  having  instigated  the  tumult;  by  one  Pagan  he  is  said  to 
have  used  his  utmost  exertions  to  allay  its  fury.    Both  statements 
may  be  true ;  though  at  first  he  may  have  given  free  scope  to  the 
massacre,  at  a  later  period  he  may  have  taken  alarm,  and  attempted 

(l)  In  liis  letter  to  Sapor,  King  of  Persia,  Tl|MUpoii  TsXOc  KeLToLVctXteiTiv,  a>i  T*V 
Constantine  himself  acknowledges  the  influence  ^g  ust'  s^isivofc  avflf  CBTraiV  yho;,  T«c 
of  these  motives  on  his  mind :  OV  ?ro>.Mi  TftJV      iy,i'tvm   cv/xiptjfai  slvT    aXXoy  TTct.fia.J'iiy- 

m.C  6n-^X^hTi;,  'iTTiXih^'^^-l  apVHcT^^tr-     ^,'9jj,9«,.    ^j,,,^  Thiodoret.  Ecc.  Hist.  \.  c.2i. 
^eli,    aKK     ix.itviiu;     a,7ra\"T<iL!     toioutov 
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to  restore  the  peace  of  ihe  oily  (1).  Of  the  direct  hostility  of  Maxen- 
tius  to  Christianity,  the  evidence  is  dubious  and  obscure.  A  Roman 
matron  preferred  the  glory,  or  the  crime  of  suicide,  rather  than 
submit  to  his  lustful  embraces.  But  it  was  the  beauty,  no  doubt, 
not  the  religion  of  Sophronia,  which  excited  the  passions  of  Maxen- 
tius,  whose  licentiousness  comprehended  almost  all  the  noble  fa- 
milies of  Rome  in  its  insulting  range  (2).  The  Papal  history,  not 
improbably  resting  on  more  ancient  authority,  represents  Maxen- 
tius  as  degrading  the  Pope  Marcellus  to  the  humble  function  of  a 
groom, — the  predecessor  of  the  Gregories  and  Innocenis  swept 
the  imperial  stable  (3), 

The  darkening  and  more  earnest  Paganism  of  Maxentius  is  more  His  Paga- 
clearly  disclosed  by  Ihe  circumstances  of  his  later  history.  Ho  had  """'■ 
ever  listened  with  trembling  deference  to  the  expounders  of  signs 
and  omens.  He  had  suspended  his  expedition  against  Carthage, 
because  Ihe  signs  were  not  propitious  (4).  Before  the  battle  of  Ve- 
rona, he  commanded  the  Sybilline  books  to  be  consulted.  "The 
enemy  of  the  Romans  will  perish,"  answered  the  prudent  and  am- 
biguous oracle;  but  who  could  be  Ihe  enemy  of  Rome  but  the  fo- 
reign Constantine,  descending  from  his  imperial  residence  at  Treves, 
witli  troops  levied  in  the  barbarous  provinces,  and  of  whom  the  gods 
of  Rome,  though  not  yet  declaredly  hostile  to  their  cause,  might 
entertain  a  jealous  suspicion. 

On  the  advance  of  Conslantine,  Maxentius  redoubled  his  reli- 
gious activily.  He  paid  his  adoration  at  the  allars  of  all  the  gods; 
he  consulted  all  the  diviners  of  future  events  (5),  He  had  shut 
himself  in  his  palace,  the  adverse  signs  made  him  take  refuge  in  a 
private  house  6).  Darker  rumours  were  propagated  in  Ihe  East : 
he  is  reported  to  have  attempted  to  read  the  secrets  of  fulurity  in 
the  entrails  of  pregnant  women  (7);  to  have  sought  an  alliance  with 
the  infernal  deities,  and  endeavoured  by  magical  formularies  to 
avert  the  impending  danger.  However  the  more  enlightened  Pagans 
might  disclaim  the  weak,  licentious,  and  sanguinary  IMaxontius,  as 
the  representative  either  of  the  Roman  majesty  or  Ihe  Roman  reli- 
gion, in  Ihe  popular  mind,  probably,  an  intimate  connection  united 
the  cause  of  the  Italian  sovereign  with  the  fortunes  and  the  gods 
of  Rome.    It  is  possible  that  Constantine  might  attempt  to  array 

(l)  The  silence  of  Eusebias  as  to  the  Chris-  TOf  ^XnSot/f  (TistTiiv  TTfOC  to  •9'6/OV  tua-i. 
llaiiity  of  the  soldier,  may  he  thousbt  an  insu-  flt,av  jTTfXflovTOj  avstictflc/c.  Zos.  Hist. 
perable  objection  to  this  view.    But  in   the  first     ;;    .3 

place,  the  Eastern  bishop  was  but  iiuperfectiv  ,„,  V       u    tt-..   t>       .    ■    00    oz 

;nf«,.r.,«j   „     .'        rr  •        r  n                j       •   T  (2)  Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  i.  33,  34. 

inlormed   on  tne    affairs  of  Rome,   and   miejht  ^    ' 

hesitate,  if  aware  of  the  fact,  to  implicate  the  >3)  Anastasius.      Vit.    Marcell.;   Platina,    Vit. 

riiristian  name  with  that  which  was  so  Ion;?  one  Pontificum  in  Marrello. 

of  the  most  serious  and  effective  charges  against  (4)  Zosimus,  ii.  14- 

the  faith,  its  treacherous  hostility  to  the  great-  (51  Euseb.   Vit.  Const,   i.  21.;  speaks   of  his 

iiessofRome.    The  words  of  the  Pagan  Zosimus  xaixoTf;tvot/c  xa./  -J  o»t«k*c  lUctyyuvduf. 

arejery  strong  :_BXe43-?t)^a.  'p»f/.etTit  x*T*  , (j)  Zosimus,  ii.  14. 

Tiu  ^iiou    tTTfet-TiarSv    m     dUft'it,    x-x't  (7)  Euseb.  Vit  Const,  i.  36. 
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against  this  imposing  barrier  of  ancient  superstition,  the  power  of 
the  new  and  triumphant  faith  :  he  might  appeal,  as  it  were,  to  the 
God  of  the  Christians  against  the  gods  of  the  capital.  His  small, 
though  victorious,  army  might  derive  courage  in  their  attack  on 
the  fate-hallowed  city,  from  whose  neighbourhood  Galerius  had  so 
recently  returned  in  discomfiture,  from  a  vague  notion  tliat  they 
were  under  the  protection  of  a  tutelar  deity,  of  whose  nature  Ihey 
were  but  imperfectly  informed,  and  whose  worshippers  constituted 
no  insignificant  part  of  their  barbarian  army. 

Up  to  this  period  all  that  we  know  of  Conslantine's  rehgion  would 
imply  that  he  was  outwardly,  and  even  zealously,  Pagan.  In  a  pub- 
lic oration  his  panegyrist  extols  the  magnificence  of  his  offerings 
to  the  gods  (1).  His  victorious  presence  was  not  merely  expected 
to  restore  more  than  their  former  splendour  to  the  Gaulish  cities, 
ruined  by  barbaric  incursions,  but  sumptuous  temples  were  to  arise 
at  his  bidding,  to  propitiate  the  deities,  particularly  Apollo,  his  tute- 
lary God.  The  medals  struck  for  tiiese  victories  are  covered  with 
the  symbols  of  Paganism.  Eusebius  himself  admits  thatConstantine 
was  at  this  time  in  doubt  which  religion  he  should  embrace  ;  and 
after  his  vision,  required  to  be  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity (2). 

Tiie  scene  in  which  the  memorable  vision  of  Constantino  is  laid, 
varies  widely  in  the  difTercnt  accounts.  Several  places  in  Gaul  lay 
claim  to  the  honour  of  Ihis  momentous  event  in  Christian  history.  If 
we  assume  the  most  probable  period  for  such  an  occurrence,  what- 
ever explanation  we  adopt  of  the  vision  itself,  it  would  be  at  (his 
awful  crisis  in  the  destiny  of  Constantino  and  of  the  world,  before 
the  walls  of  Rome  ;  an  instant  when,  if  we  could  persuade  ourselves 
that  the  Almighty  Ruler,  in  such  a  manner,  interposed  to  proclaim 
the  fall  of  Paganism  and  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  it  would 
have  been  a  public  and  a  solemn  occasion,  worthy  of  the  Divine 
interference.  No  where,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  high-wrought 
imagination  of  Constantino  so  likely  to  be  seized  with  religious  awe, 
and  to  transform  some  extraordinary  appearance  in  the  heavens  into 
the  sign  of  the  prevailing  Deity  of  Christ ;  no  where,  lastly,  would 
policy  more  imperiously  require  some  strong  religious  impulse  to 
counterbalance  the  hostile  terrors  of  Paganism,  embattled  against 
him. 

Eusebius  (3),  the  Bishop  of  Ccesarea,   asserts  that  Constantine 
himself  made,  and  confirmed  by  an  oath,  the  extraordinary  state- 

(l^   Jlerito  igitur   nugustissima   ilia   delubra  (2)    Evvoe?  i'vta.  OTTonx  cTsoi  flsov   iTTt- 

>anlis    (lonariis   hononisti,   ut   jam    Vetera    nou  „  jaXaCT-Soti   /2o>)9ov.  Euscb.  Vit.  Constant,  c. 

<iu;crant.  Jam  omnia  vocare  ad  se  templa  viden-      '!. „^ 

lur,   praccipueque  Apollo  noster,  cujus  ferventi-  "                                     ,                      j-           f 

bus  aquis   perjuria   puniuntur,  qua.-  te  inaxirae  (3)  Vit.   Const,   i.  28-    The   recent   editor   ot 

oportct  odisse.  Nee  magis  Jovi  Junonique  recu-  Eusebius  has  well  called  the  life  of  Constantine  a 

Lantibus   terra   submisit,  quain  circa  tua,   Con-  Cbristian  Cyrop.-cdia. 
stautine,  vestigia  urbes  ct  teinpla    consurgunt. 
Eumenii  Panegyr.  cxxi. 
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nier.t,  which  was  received  willi  implicit  veneration  during  many  vision  of 
ages  of  Christianity,  but  which  the  severer  judgment  of  modern  ^'[1^[^"- 
historical  inquiry  has  called  in  question,  investigated  with  the  most 
searching  accuracy,  and  almost  universally  destroyed  its  authority 
with  rational  men,  yet,  it  must  be  admitted,  found  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  its  origin  (1).  While  Conslantine  was  meditating  in 
grave  earnestness  the  claims  of  the  rival  religions,  on  one  hand  the  - 
awful  fate  of  those  who  had  persecuted  Christianity,  on  the  other  the 
necessity  of  some  divine  assistance  to  counteract  the  magical  incan- 
tations of  his  enemy,  he  addressed  his  prayers  to  the  One  great  Su- 
preme. On  a  sudden,  a  short  time  after  noon,  appeared  a  bright 
cross  in  the  heavens,  just  above  the  sun,  with  this  inscription,  "  By 
this,  conquer."  Awe  seized  himself  and  the  whole  army,  who  were 
witnesses  of  the  wonderful  phenomenon.  But  of  the  signification  of 
the  vision  Constantino  was  altogether  ignorant.  Sleep  fell  upon  his 
harassed  mind,  and  during  his  sleep  Christ  himself  appeared,  and 
enjoined  him  to  make  a  banner  in  the  shape  of  that  celestial  sign, 
under  which  his  arms  would  be  for  ever  crowned  with  victory. 

Conslantine  immediately  commanded  the  famous  labarum  to  be 
made, — the  labarum  which  for  a  long  time  was  borne  at  the  head 
of  the  imperial  armies,  and  venerated  as  a  sacred  relic  at  Constan- 
tinople. The  shaft  of  this  celebrated  standard  was  cased  with  gold  5 
above  the  transverse  beam,  which  formed  the  cross,  was  wrought 
in  a  golden  crown  the  monogram,  or  rather  the  device  of  two  let- 
ters, which  signified  the  name  of  Christ.  And  so  for  the  first  time 

(1)  The  silence,   not   only  of  .ill  coleinporary  lutely  incredible.  But  the  general  consent  of  the 

liistory    (the   legend  of    Artemius,    abandoned  more  learned  and  dispassionate  writers  seems  in 

even  by  Tillcmont,  does  not  deserve  the  name),  favour  of  the  second,  which  was  fust,  I  believe, 

hut   of  Eusebius   himself,    in   his   Ecclesiastical  sup;ges(ed  by  F.  Albert  Fabricius.  In  this  concur 

liistory,   gives  a  most  dangerous    advantage   to  Schroeck,  the  German  church  historian,  Neander, 

those    who   altogether  reject  the  story.    But   on  Manso,    Ileinichen,   and,   in   short,   all   modern 

whom   is  the  invention   of  the   story   to   be  fa-  writers  who  ha%'e  any  claim  to  historicat  criti- 

thered  ?  on  Eusebius  ?   who,   although   his   con-  cisin. 

science  might  not  be  delicately  scrupulous  on  the  The    great    difficulty    which     encumbers   the 

subject  of  pious  fraud,  is  charged  with  no   more  theory  which   resolves  it  into  a  solar   halo   or 

ihan  the  suppression  of  truth,  not  with  lh,e  direct  some   natural   pha^nomenon    is    the    legend   iV 

invention  of  falsehood     Or,  on  Constantine  him-  .^,  ^^^  ,i^^    ^^,,i^l,  ^„     „i^,,,  ;„„,,„„  ^,,„  ^^H 

self :     Could  ,t  be  wjth  h„„  a  dehberate   ncUon  ^.y■^^  ■  ^  -^  j,^  ,^^^,^  ^.^^^^^^      ^.^^^  ^„,     ^^^i„,,^,, 

to  command  the  hiitier  veneration  of  the  Chris-  .i.            •    .                     .i_  .  .r-            .l     •    r 

.    ,         ,     r..    .        """"""'  nil  v^Miio  theory  is  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  inference 

lian   party.'  or  had  his  imasmation  at  the  time,  i           i     ,i         •    i    rr-       .     .■             i       u    i-    i 

'^ ,  .•'                 .     ,.    ,    "     ■   '""  "•^  "'^  •■'"•>  drawn  by  the  luind  of  Constantine,  and  embodied 

or  was  his  memory  in  his  later  days,  deceived  bv  •     ,,                  i          !•   l    r          u  •        •           i     i     « 

,.     .,•'.,,     .      T    .  u..j=,  ..i^>..,>,v»  i._,  in  these  words;  which,  from  being  inscribed  on 

some  inexplicable  illusion  ?               .    ^.      ,.  .  the  Labarum,  or  on  the  arms  or  anv  other  public 

Thefirst  excursus  of  I  einic. en,  m  his  edition  ,„„„u„,e„t,    .as   commemorative    of   the    event, 

of  Eusebius,  contains   the  fullest    and.   on    the  auallv  grew  into  an  inseparable  part  of  the 

wliole,  tlie  most  temperate  and  judicious  discus-  o  ■; 'ii    rvisioi 

sion  of  this  subject   so  inexhaustibly  interesting.  '  -fi^e'^Luer  ami  more  poetic  writers  adorn  the 
yet   so  inexplicable,  to  the  historical  inquirer,  ^^i^.^^  „„j  ,^g  helmets  of  the  whole  army  with 
There  are  three  leading  theories,  variously  modi-  j)^^.  ^-       „f  ,5,^  ^„,s 
tied  by  their  different  partisans.   I.  A  real   mi- 
racle. ■  2.  A  natural  plu-enomcnon,  presented    to  Testis  Cliristicola;  ducis  .ndventantis  ad  urbem 
the  imagination  of  the  emperor.    3.  A  deliberate  J,'"'^'"*'  ""'P'""'  Tibe,  ina  in  slagnn  tyi-annum 
;„„„„,;              ,,             .     r  .r      I-                           r- r-  Prseripit.ins,  quan.im  victricia  viderit  arma 
invention  on  the  part  nf  the  Emperor,  or  of  Eu-  jiajcstale  rcgi'  quod  signum  dcxtera  vindcs 
selnus.  The  lirsthas  few  partisans  in  the  present  Pratulorit,  quali  radi.irint  stcmmatP  pile, 
day,   "  Ut  eiiiin    miraculo    Conslantinum   a   su-  Cluistus  pnrpureum,  gemmanti  textus  in  auro, 
perslilione  gentili   avocatum    esse,    nemo    facile  Signnbat  labarum,  driicorum  insignia  Chii.ilus 
hac  a?tate  adhuc  crcdct.'    Ileinichen,  p.  522.    In-  Scripseiat :  ardebat  s.immis  crux  addita  cristis. 
dependent  of  all  other  objections,  the  mnial  dilfi-  Priidcnt.  in  Symmaclium,  v.  4SJ. 
culty  in  the  text  is  to  me  conclusive.    The  third  Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  i.  38.;  E.  H.  ix.  9.;  Zosimus, 
has  its  partisans,  but  appears  to  me  to  he  abso-  ii.  15.;  Manso,  Leben  Constantins,  p.  41.  scqq. 
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the  meek  and  peaceful  Jesus  became  a  God  of  battle  ;  and  tlie  cross, 
Itie  holy  sign  of  Christian  redemption,  a  banner  of  bloody  strife. 

This  irreconcileable  incongruity  between  the  symbol  of  universal 
peace  and  the  horrors  of  war,  in  my  judgment,  is  conclusive  against 
the  miraculous  or  supernatural  character  of  the  transaction  (I).  Yet 
the  admission  of  Christianity,  not  merely  as  a  controlling  power, 
and  the  most  effective  auxiliary  of  civil  government  (an  office  not 
unbecoming  its  divine  origin ),  but  as  the  animating  principle  of 
barbarous  warfare,  argues  at  once  the  commanding  influence  which 
it  had  obtained  over  the  human  mind,  as  well  as  its  degeneracy  from 
its  pure  and  spiritual  origin.  The  unimpeached  and  unquestioned 
authority  of  this  miracle  during  so  many  centuries,  shows  how 
complelely,  in  the  association  which  took  place  between  Barbarism 
and  Christianity,  the  former  maintained  its  predominance.  This  was 
the  first  advance  to  the  military  Christianity  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a 
modification  of  the  pure  religion  of  the  Gospel,  if  directly  opposed 
toils  genuine  principles,  still  apparently  indispensable  to  the  social 
progress  of  men ;  through  which  the  Roman  empire  and  the  bar- 
barous nations,  which  were  blended  together  in  the  vast  European 
and  Christian  system,  must  necessarily  have  passed,  before  they 
could  arrive  at  a  higher  civilisation  and  a  purer  Christianity. 

The  fate  of  Rome  and  of  Paganism  was  decided  in  the  battle  of 
the  Milvian  Bridge  ;  the  eventual  result  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  empire.  But  to  Constantine  himself,  if  at  this  time  Chris- 
tianity had  obtained  any  hold  upon  his  mind,  it  was  now  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  warrior,  as  subsequently  it  was  that  of  the  statesman. 
It  was  the  military  commander  who  availed  himself  of  the  assistance 
of  any  tutelar  divinity,  who  miglU  insure  success  to  his  daring  en- 
terprise. 
Conduct  Christianity,  in  its  higher  sense,  appeared  neither  in  the  acts  nor 
of  Con-    jjj  ji^g  decrees  of  the  victorious  Constantine  after  the   defeat  of 

stanline 

after  hu  MaxentJus-  Though  his  general  conduct  was  tempered  with  a  wise 
'^over^  clemency,  yet  the  execution  of  his  enemies,  and  the  barbarous 
^?^'"'  death  of  the  infant  son  of  Maxonlius,  still  showed  the  same  relent- 
less disposition  which  had  exposed  the  barbarian  chieftains,  whom 
he  had  taken  in  his  successful  campaign  beyond  the  Rhine,  in  the 
arena  at  Treves  (2).  The  Emperor  still  maintained  the  same  proud 

(0  1  was   agreeably  surprised   to   find   that  of  the  tomb  of  Christ,  found  the  nails   which 

Mosheim   concurred   in   these     sentiments,     for  fastened  him  to   the  cross,   Constantine  turned 

which  I   will  readily  encounter  the   charge   of  them  into  a  helmet  and  bits  for  his  war-horse. 

Quakerism.  Socrates,  i.  17.    True  or  fabulous,   this  story  is 

Hicccine  oratio  servatori  generis  huraani,  qui  characteristic   of  the   Christian    sentiment    then 

peccata  hominuin  inorte  sua  cxpiavil ;    ha;ccine  prevalent. 

oratio  illo  digna  est,  qui  pacis  auctor  mortalibus  (2)  One  of  these   barbarous  acts  was  selccteil 

est,  et  suos  hostibus  ignoscerc  vult.   *  *  *  *  Cavca-  by  the  panegyrical  orator  as  a  topic  of  the  high- 

inus  ne  veterum  Chrislianorum  narralionibus  de  est  praise.  Puberes,   qui    in  manus  vcnerunt  et 

ffitatis  sua;  miraculis  acrius  defendendis  in  ipsam  quorum  nee  perfidia  erat  apta   militiac,  nee  tero- 

majestatem    Dei,    et   sanctissimam     roligionein,  cia   severitali.   ad    poenas   spectaculo   dati,    sa;- 

qua;  non  hostes,  sed  nos  ipsos  debcllare   docet,  vientes  bestias  multitudine  sua  fotigarunt,    Hu- 

injurii  simns.    De  Reb.  ante  Const.  985.    When  menii  Pancgyr.  c.  xii. 
the  Empress  Helena,  among  the   other  trpasures 


tius. 
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superiority  over  Ihe  conflicling  religions  of  the  empire,  which  after- 
wards appeared  at  the  foundation  of  the  new  metropolis.  Even  in 
the  labarum,  if  the  initialed  eyes  of  the  Christian  soldiery  could 
discern  the  sacred  symbol  of  Christ  indistinctly  glittering  above  the 
cross,  there  appeared,  either  embossed  on  the  beam  below,  or  em- 
broidered on  the  square  purple  banner  which  depended  from  it,  the 
bust  of  the  Emperor  and  those  of  his  family,  to  whom  the  heathen 
part  of  his  army  might  pay  their  homage  of  veneralion.  Constan- 
line,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ascended  to  the  Capitol,  to 
pay  his  homage  and  !o  offer  sacrifice  (1)  to  Jupiter  the  best  and 
greatest,  and  the  other  tutelary  deities  of  Rome,  in  general  the  first 
act  of  a  victorious  emperor,  yel  did  not  decline  to  attend  the  sacred 
games  (2).  Among  the  acts  of  the  conqueror  in  Rome,  was  Ihe 
restoration  of  the  Pagan  temples;  among  his  imperial  titles  he  did 
not  decline  that  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus  (3).  The  province  of 
Africa,  in  return  for  the  bloody  head  of  their  oppressor  Maxentius, 
was  permitted  to  found  a  college  of  priests  in  honour  of  the  Flavian 
family. 

The  first  public  edict  of  Constantine  in  favour  of  Christianity  is  Edict  of 
lost ;  that  issued  at  Milan  in  the  joint  names  of  Constanline  and  Li-  ii;"rfrom 
cinius,  is  the  great  charter  of  the  liberties  of  Christianity  (4).  But    "''^"• 
it  is  an  edict  of  full  and  unlimited  toleration,  and  no  more.  It  re- 
cognises Christianity  as  one  of  the  legal  forms  by  which  the  Divinity 
m.ay  be  worshipped  (5).  It  performs  an  act  of  justice  in  restoring 
all  the  public  buildings  and  the  properly  which  had  been  confis- 
cated by  the  persecuting  edicts  of  former  emperors.   Where  the 
churches  or  tiseir  sites  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  imperial 
treasury,  they  were  restored  without  any  compensalion ;  where  they 
had  been  alienated,  the  grants  were  resumed  ;  where  they  had  been 
purchased,  the  possessors  were  offered  an  indemnity  for  their  en- 
forced and  immediate  surrender,  from  the  state.  The  pra3fecls  were 
to  see  the  restitution  carried  into  execution  without  delay,  and 
without  chicanery.  But  the  same  absolute  freedom  of  worship  was 

(1)  Euseb   Vit.  Const,  i.  51-  Le  Beau,  Histoire  esse  concessain,  ut  in  colendo  quod  quisque  de- 
du  B.is  Empire,  1,  ii    c.  xvi.  legerit,  habcat  liberam  facuJtalcra,  quia  (  nolu- 

(2)  Nee  quidquam  aliud  homines,  diebus  mu-  nius   delrahi)   bonori   neque  cuiquam   religion! 
neram   Siicioruoique   ludorum,   quam  te   ipbiun  aliquid  a  nobis. 

speclare  potuerunt.    Incert.  Pane.  c.  xix.  1  will  transcribe   however  the  observations  of 

(3)  Zosiiuus,  iv.  36.  Kestner  on  this  point.   Multi  merito  observarunt, 
^4)  The   ediel,   or   ralJior   Ihe    copy,  sent   by     iuiimum  illudostendere  sc.decrcluin  Jlediolense) 

Licinius  to  the  Pra'fect  of  Bilhynia  in  Laclantius,  ab  antiqua  religione  ininimenlicnuni.  Obscrvan- 

l)e  Mori.  Pers.  xlviii.  duin  voro,  parum  hoc  dccrelum  valere,  ut  veram 

(a)  Decrccof  .Milan,  A.  n.  313.  Ha'c  ordinanda  Constanlini    menteni,   inde   intelligamus.     Non 

esse  credidimus,  ut  d.nremus  et  Christianis  et  om-  solus   quippe    illiiis    auctor    fuil.    sed    Licinius 

nibus  liberam  potestalem   sequendi   religionem  quoque — Huic  autem — et  si  iis  (Chrislianis)  non 

<piam  quisque  voluisstt,  quod  quidem  divinitas  sinceruseratainicus. parceredebuit Constantinus; 

in   sede  coelesti    nobis   atque  omnibus    qui    sub  neque  ca;leris  displicere  voluit  subditis,  qui  anti- 

potcstate  nostra  sunt  coiistituti,  placala  ac  pro-  quam  religionem  profiterentur.    Quamvis  igitnr 

pilia  possit  existerc  :  (This  divinitas.  1  conceive,  etiam  religionis  indole  plenius  jam  fuisset  im- 

was  that  equivor.-il  term  for  the  Supreme  Deity,  huln^,    ob  leruin  tiimeji,  qua'  id  lenjporis  erant, 

admitted  by  the  Pagan  as  well  as  the  Christian,  conditionem,  manifeslare  mentem  non  potuisset. 

What  Zcsimns  called  TO  S'f'ov,)  etiam  aliis  re-  Kestner,  Disp.  de  connnnt.  quam.  Constant.   M. 

li;;ionis  sua;  vel  <ibservanti,-e  potestatem  similiter  aiut.  societas  subiil  Christiana.   Compare  Heini 

apertam,  et  liberam,  pro  quirto   temporis  nostri  ehen,  Hxcurs.  in  Vit.  Const.  513, 
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secured  to  all  other  religions;  and  this  proud  and  equitable  InditTe- 
rence  is  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  divinity  to  the  reigning  empe- 
rors. The  whole  tone  of  this  edict  is  that  of  imperial  clemency, 
which  condescends  to  lake  under  its  protection  an  oppressed  and 
injured  class  of  subjects,  rather  than  that  of  an  awe-struck  prose- 
lyte, esteeming  Christianity  the  one  true  religion,  and  already  de- 
termined to  enthrone  it  as  the  dominant  and  established  faith  of  the 
empire. 
Earlier  xhg  earlier  laws  of  Constantine,  though  in  their  effects  favourable 
cm^Lli-  to  Christianity,  claimed  some  deference,  as  it  were,  to  the  ancient 
""""■  religion  in  the  ambiguity  of  their  language,  and  the  cautious  terms 
in  which  they  interfered  with  the  liberty  of  Paganism.  The  rescript 
commanding  the  celebration  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  bears  no  al- 
lusion to  its  peculiar  sanctity  as  a  Christian  institution.  It  is  the  day 
of  the  Sun,  which  is  to  be  observed  by  the  general  veneration  •,  tha 
courts  were  to  be  closed,  and  the  noise  and  tumult  of  public  busi- 
ness and  legal  litigation  were  no  longer  to  violate  the  repose  of  the 
sacred  day.  But  the  believer  in  the  new  Paganism,  of  which  the  solar 
siu.ctity  worship  was  the  characteristic,  might  acquiesce  without  scruple  in 
suiKby.  the  sanctity  of  the  first  day  of  the  week.  The  genius  of  Christianity 
appears  more  manifestly  in  the  single  civil  act,  which  was  exempied 
from  the  general  restriction  on  public  business.  The  courts  were  to 
be  open  for  the  manumission  of  slaves  on  the  hallowed  day  (1).  In 
the  first  aggression  on  the  freedom  of  Paganism,  though  the  earliest 
law  speaks  in  a  severe  and  vindictive  tone,  a  second  tempers  the 
stern  language  of  the  former  statute,  and  actually  authorises  the  su- 
perstition against  which  it  is  directed,  as  far  as  it  might  be  supposed 
beneficial  to  mankind.  The  itinerant  soothsayers  and  diviners,  who 
exercised  their  arts  in  private  houses,  formed  no  recognised  part  of 
Against  the  old  religion.  Their  rites  were  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
Diviua-  gjj  kinds  of  cruel  and  licentious  practices — with  magic  and  unlawful 
sacrifices.  They  performed  their  ceremonies  at  midnight  among 
tombs,  where  they  evoked  the  dead  ;  or  in  dark  chambers,  where 
they  made  libations  of  the  blood  of  the  living.  They  were  darkly  ru- 
moured not  to  abstain,  on  occasions,  from  human  blood,  to  offer 
children  on  the  altar,  and  to  read  the  secrets  of  futurity  in  the  pal- 
pitating entrails  of  human  victims.  These  unholy  practices  were 
proscribed  by  the  old  Roman  law  and  the  old  Roman  religion. 
This  kind  of  magic  was  a  capital  offence  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables.  Secret  divinations  had  been  interdicted  by  former  empe- 
rors,— by  Tiberius  and  by  Dioclesian  (2j.  The  suppression  of  these 
rites  by  Constantine  might  appear  no  more  than  a  strong  regulation 
of  police  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  morals  (3).  The  soolh- 

(1)  Cod.  Theodos.  ii.  viii.  1.  Vit.  Conslans.  iv.  damiiabilis  est  ct  iuterdicta  omiiino.   Compare 
18.;  Zosimus,  i.  8.  Beugiiot,  i.  79. 

(2)  llaruspices  secreto  ac  sine  testibus  consul!  (3)  It  was  addressed  to  Maximus,  praifect  of 
veluit.  Suelonius,  Tib.  c.  63-     Ars  iiiatbcraatica  the  city.  Cod.  Tbeodos,  xi.  8.  2. 


t(on. 
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sayer  who  should  presume  lo  enter  a  private  house  to  practise  his 
unlawful  art,  was  lo  be  burned  alive  ^  those  who  received  him  were 
condemned  lo  the  forfeiture  of  their  properly  and  lo  exile.  But  in 
llie  public  temple,  according  to  Ihe  established  riles,  the  priests 
and  diviners  might  still  unfold  the  secrets  of  futurity  (1),-  the  people 
were  recommended  to  apply  lo  Ihem  rather  than  to  Ihe  unautho- 
rised diviners,  and  Ihis  permission  was  more  explicitly  guaranteed 
by  a  subsequent  rescript.  Those  arts  which  professed  to  avert  the 
Ihunder  from  the  house,  the  hurricane  and  the  desolating  shower 
from  Ihe  fruitful  field,  were  expressly  sanctioned  as  beneficial  to  the 
husbandman.  Even  in  case  of  the  royal  palace  being  struck  by 
lightning,  the  ancient  ceremony  of  propitiating  Ihe  Deity  was  to  be 
practised,  and  the  haruspices  were  to  declare  the  meaning  of  the 
awful  portent  (2). 

Yet  some  acts  of  Constantine,  even  at  this  early  period,  might  const.n,,. 
encourage  the  expanding  hopes  of  the  Christians,  that  they  were  'em,rVs'.'; 
destined  before  long  to  receive  more  than  impartial  justice  from  "J;"!^',^ 
the  Emperor.  His  acls  of  liberality  were  beyond  those  of  a  sove-  aniij. 
reign  disposed  lo  redress  the  wrongs  of  an  oppressed  class  of  his 
subjects;  he  not  merely  enforced  by  his  edict  the  restoration  of 
their  churches  and  estates,  he  enabled  them,  by  his  own  munifi- 
cence— his  gift  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  Christians  of  Africa 
— to  rebuild  their  ruined  edifices,  and  restore  their  sacred  rites 
with  decent  solemnity  (3).  Many  of  the  churches  in  Rome  claim 
the  first  Christian  Emperor  for  their  founder.  The  most  dislin-  ciiimi-r, 
guished  of  these,  and,  at  the  same  time,  those  which  are  best  sup- 
ported in  their  pretensions  to  antiquity,  stood  on  the  sites  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Lateran  and  by  St.  Peter's.  If  it  could  be  ascerlained  at 
what  period  in  the  life  of  Constantine  these  churches  were  built, 
some  light  might  be  thrown  on  the  history  of  his  personal  religion. 
For  the  Lateran  being  an  imperial  palace,  the  grant  of  a  basilica 
within  its  walls  for  the  Christian  worship  (for  such  we  may  con- 
jecture to  have  been  the  first  church),  was  a  kind  of  direct  recogni- 
tion, if  not  of  his  own  regular  personal  attendance,  at  least  of  his 
admission  of  Christianity  within  his  domestic  circle  (4).  The  palace 
was  afterwards  granted  to  the  Christians,  the  first  patrimony  of  the 
Popes.  The  Vatican  suburb  seems  to  have  been  Ihe  favourite  place 
for  the  settlement  of  foreign  religions.  It  was  thickly  peopled  with 
Jews  from  an  early  period  (5)-,  and  remarkable  vestiges  of  the 
worship  of  Cybele,  which  appear  to  have  flourished  side  by  side,  as 

(1)  Adile  aras  publicas  atque  delubra,  et  con-  (4)  The  Lateraa  was  the  residence  of  the  Prin- 
suetudinis  veslrcc  celebrate  soleinnia  :  nee  enim  cess  Fausla  :  it  is  called  the  Domus  Fausta:  in  the 
prohibemus  pra;terita!  usuvpationis  officia  libera  account  of  the  6rst  synod  held  to  decide  ou  the 
luce  tractari.    Cod.  Theod.  xi.  16-  nonalist  schism.  Optat.  i.  23.    Fausta  may  have 

(2)  Cod.  Theodos.  ix.  16.  xvi.  10.  been  a  Christian. 

(3)  See  the  original   grant  of  3000  foUes  to  (5)  Basnage,  vii.  210. 
Caccilian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  in  Eusebius,  Eccl. 

liist.  X.  6. 
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it  were,  with  that  of  Christianity,  remained  to  the  fourth,  or  the 
fifth,  century  (1).  The  site  of  St.  Peter's  church  was  believed  to  oc- 
cupy the  spot  hallowed  by  his  martyrdom ;  and  the  Christians  must 
have  fell  no  unworthy  pride  in  employing  the  materials  of  Nero's 
circus,  the  scene  of  the  sanguinary  pleasures  of  the  first  persecu- 
tor, on  a  church  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  his  now  honoured,  if 
not  absolutely  worshipped,  victim. 

With  the  proleclion,  the  Emperor  assumed  the  control  over  the 
affairs  of  the  Christian  communities  :  to  the  cares  of  the  public  ad- 
ministration was  added  a  recognised  supremacy  over  the  Christian 
church ;  the  extent  to  which  Christianity  now  prevailed,  is  shown  by 
the  importance  at  once  assumed  by  the  Christian  bishops,  who  brought 
not  only  their  losses  and  their  sutTerings  during  the  persecution  of 
Dioclesian,  but,  unhappily,  likewise  their  quarrels  before  the  impe- 
rial tribunal.  From  his  palace  at  Treves,  Conslanline  had  not  only  to 
assemble  military  councils  to  debate  on  the  necessary  measures  for 
the  protection  of  the  German  frontier,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
imperial  armies-,  councils  of  finance,  to  remodel  and  enforce  the  tax- 
ation of  the  different  provinces;  but  synods  of  Christian  bishops  to 
decide  on  the  contests  which  had  grown  up  in  (he  remote  and  un- 
ruly province  of  Africa.  The  emperor  himself  is  said  frequenlly  to 
have  appeared  without  his  imperial  slate,  and,  wilh  neither  guards 
nor  officers  around  him,  to  have  mingled  in  the  debate,  and  expres- 
sed his  satisfaction  at  their  unaniniily,  whenever  that  rare  virtue 
adorned  their  counsels  (2).  For  Conslanline,  though  he  could  give 
protection,  could  not  give  peace  to  Christianity.  It  is  the  nature  of 
men,  that  whatever  powerfully  moves,  agitates  to  excess  the  public 
mind.  With  new  views  of  those  subjects  which  make  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression,  new  passions  awaken.  The  profound  stagna- 
tion of  the  human  mind  during  the  government  of  the  earlier  Cae- 
sars had  been  stirred  in  its  inmost  depths,  by  the  silent  underwork- 
ing of  the  new  faith.  Momentous  questions,  which,  up  to  that  time, 
had  been  entirely  left  to  a  small  intellectual  aristocracy,  had  beea 
calmly  debated  in  the  villa  of  the  Roman  senator  or  the  grove  sa- 
cred to  philosophy,  or  discussed  by  sophists,  whose  frigid  dialectics 
wearied  without  exciting  the  mind,  had  been  gradually  brought 
down  to  the  common  apprehension.  The  nature  of  the  Deity;  the 
state  of  the  soul  after  death  ;  the  equality  of  mankind  in  the  sight  of 
the  Deity,  even  questions  which  are  beyond  the  verge  of  human  in- 
tellect; the  origin  of  evil;  the  conneclion  of  the  physical  and  moral 
world,  had  become  genera!  topics ;  they  were,  for  the  first  time, 
the  primary  truths  of  a  popular  religion,  and  naturally  could  not 
withdraw  themselves  from  the  alliance  with  popular  passions.  These 

(1)  Bunsen  unci  Platiier  Ronis'  Beschreibnng.     tTeiKvt/C  fstfTOV  TH  KOiVjT'^aVTaiv  omovoj*. 
'•  P- 23-  Eusebius  says  lliat   he  conducted  hiinsell  as  the 

(2)  Euseb.  Vit.  Const,    lib.    xliv.  ;ic«f/iOVTot     bishop  of  the  bishops. 
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passions,  as  Chrislianily  increased  in  power  and  influence,  came 
inlo  more  active  operation  ^  as  they  seized  on  persons  of  different 
temperament,  instead  of  being  themselves  subdued  to  Christian 
gentleness,  they  inflamed  Christianity,  as  it  appeared  to  the  world, 
into  a  new  and  more  indomitable  principle  of  strife  and  animo- 
sity. Mankind,  even  within  the  sphere  of  Christianity,  retrograded 
to  the  sterner  Jewish  character  5  and  in  its  spirit,  as  well  as  in  its 
language,  the  Old  Testament  began  to  dominate  over  the  Gospel 
of  Christ. 

The  first  civil  wars  which  divided  Christianity  were  those  of  Do-  oissen- 
natism  and  the  Trinitarian  controversy.  The  Gnostic  sects,  in  their  chrutf 
different  varieties,  and  the  Manichean,  were  rather  rival  religions  ^"''y- 
than  Christian  factions.  Though  the  adherents  of  these  sects  pro- 
fessed to  be  disciples  of  Christianity,  yet  they  had  their  own  sepa- 
rate constitutions,  their  own  priesthood,  their  own  ceremonial. 
Donalism  was  a  fierce  and  implacable  schism  in  an  established  com-  Donatism. 
munity.  It  was  embraced  with  all  the  wild  ardour,  and  maintained 
with  the  blind  obstinacy,  of  the  African  temperament.  It  originated 
in  a  disputed  appointment  to  the  episcopal  dignity  at  Carthage. 
The  Bishop  of  Carthage,  if  in  name  inferior  (for  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  ancient  capital  still  maintained  its  superior  dignity 
in  the  general  estimation),  stood  higher,  probably,  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  his  influence,  and  the  relative  numbers  of  his  adhe- 
rents, as  compared  with  the  Pagan  population,  than  any  Christian 
dignitary  in  the  West.  The  African  churches  had  suffered  more  than 
usual  oppression  during  the  persecution  of  Dioclesian,  not  impro- 
bably during  the  invasion  of  Maxentius.  External  force,  which  in 
other  quarters  compressed  the  body  into  closer  and  more  compact 
unity,  in  Africa  left  behind  it  a  fatal  principle  of  disorganisation. 
These  rival  claims  to  the  see  of  Carthage  brought  the  opponent  par- 
ties into  inevitable  collision. 

The  pontifical  offices  of  Paganism,  ministering  in  a  ceremonial, 
to  which  the  people  were  either  indifferent,  or  bound  only  by  habi- 
tual attachment,  calmly  descended  in  their  hereditary  course,  were 
nominated  by  the  municipal  magistracy,  or  attached  to  the  higher 
civil  offices.  They  awoke  no  ambition,  they  caused  no  contention;  chmtiau 
they  did  not  interest  society  enough  to  disturb  it.  The  growth  of  ''.'<""rchy 

,  ,         ,  ^  oiffernit 

the  sacerdotal  power  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  develop-  from  la- 
ment of  Christianity.  The  hierarchy  asserted  (they  were  believed  '^"hood"'' 
to  possess)  the  power  of  sealing  the  eternal  destiny  of  man.  From 
a  post  of  danger,  which  modest  piety  was  compelled  to  assume  by 
the  unsought  and  unsolicited  suffrages  of  the  whole  community,  a 
bishopric  had  become  an  office  of  dignity,  influence,  and  at  times, 
of  wealth.  The  prelate  ruled  not  now  so  much  by  his  admitted  su- 
periority in  Christian  virtue,  as  by  the  inalienable  authority  of  liis 
office.  He  opened  or  closed  the  door  of  the  church,  which  was 
II.  3 
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lanlamounl  to  an  admission  or  an  exclusion  from  everlasting  bliss; 
he  uttered  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  which  cast  back  the 
trembUng  delinquent  among  the  lost  and  perishing  Heathen.  He 
had  his  throne  in  the  most  distinguished  part  of  (he  Christian  tem- 
ple; and  though  yet  acting  in  the  presence  and  in  the  name  of  his 
college  of  presbyters,  yet  he  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  a  large 
community,  over  whose  eternal  destiny  he  held  a  vague,  but  not 
therefore  less  imposing  and  awful  dominion.  Among  the  African 
Christians,  perhaps  by  the  commanding  character  of  Cyprian,  in  his 
writings,  at  least,  the  episcopal  power  is  elevated  to  its- utmost 
height.  No  wonder  tliat,  with  the  elements  of  strife  fermenting  in 
the  society,  and  hostile  parties  already  arrayed  against  each  other, 
the  contest  for  this  commanding  post  should  be  commenced  with 
blind  violence,  and  carried  on  with  irreconcilable  hostility  (1).  In 
every  community,  no  doubt,  had  grown  up  a  severer  parly,  who 
were  anxious  to  contract  the  pale  of  salvation  to  the  narrowest  com- 
pass •,  and  a  more  liberal  class,  who  were  more  lenient  to  the  in- 
firmities of  their  brethren,  and  would  extend  to  the  utmost  limits 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  redemption.  The  fiery  ordeal  of  the  per- 
secution tried  the  Christians  of  Africa  by  the  most  searching  test, 
and  drew  more  strongly  the  line  of  demarcation.  Among  the  sum- 
mary proceedings  of  the  persecution,  which  were  carried  into  effect 
with  unrelenting  severity  by  Anulinus,  the  Preefect  of  Africa  ( the 
same  who,  by  a  singular  vicissitude  in  political  affairs,  became  the 
instrument  of  Constantine's  munificent  grants  to  the  churches  of  his 
province)  (2),  none  was  more  painful  to  the  feelings  of  the  Chris- 
tians than  the  demand  of  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  furni- 
ture of  their  sacred  edifices  ;  their  chalices,  their  ornaments,  above 
all,  the  sacred  writings  (3).  The  bishop  and  his  priests  were  made 
responsible  for  the  full  and  unreserved  delivery  of  these  sacred  pos- 
sessions. Some  from  timidity,  others  considering  that  by  such  con- 
cessions, it  might  be  prudent  to  avert  more  dangerous  trials,  and 
that  such  treasures,  sacred  as  they  were  might  be  replaced  in  a 
more  flourishing  stale  of  the  church,  complied  with  the  demands  of 
the  magistrate;  but,  by  their  severe  brethren,  who  with  more  un- 
compromising courage,  had  refused  the  least  departure  from  the 
lone  of  unqualified  resistance,  they  were  branded  with  the  igno- 
~  minious  name  of  Traditors  (4).  This  became  the  strong,  the  im- 
duors.   passable,  line  of  demarcation  between  the  contending  factions.  To 

(1)  The  principal  source  of  informalion  con-  books  in  the  Gesta  apud  Zenophilum  in  Routh, 
ceriiing  the  Donatist  controversy  is  the  works  of  vol.  iv.  p.  103.  The  codices  appear  to  have  been 
Optatus,  with  the  valuable  collection  of  docu-  under  the  care  of  the  readers,  who  were  of 
ments  subjoined  to  thcin  ;  and  for  their  later  various  ranks,  mostly,  however,  in  trade.  There 
history,  various  pa.ssages  in  the  works  of  Si.  were  a  great  number  of  codicps,  each  probably 
Augustine.  containing  one  book  of  the  Scriptures. 

(2)  Sec  the  grant  of  Constantine  referred  to  (4)  The  Donalists  invariably  called  the  Catho- 
above.  lie  party  the  Traditors.  See  Sermo  Donatista and 

(3)  There  is  a   very  curious   and   graphic  ac-      the  Acts  of  the  Ponatist  Martyr, 
count  of  the  rigorous  perquisition  for  the  sacr«d 
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the  latest  period  of  the  conflict,  the  Donalists  described  the  Catholic 
parly  by  that  odious  appellation. 

The  primacy  of  the  African  church  was  the  object  of  ambition  to 
these  two  parties  :  an  unfortunate  vacancy  at  this  time  kindled  the 
smouldering  embers  of  strife.  Mensurius  had  filled  the  see  of  Car-  cont^t 
Ihage  with  prudence  and  moderation  during  these  times  of  emer-  ^*"„f'car' 
gency.  He  was  accused  by  the  sterner  zeal  of  Donatus,  a  Numidian  ^^^s^- 
bishop,  of  countenancing,  at  least,  the  criminal  concessions  of  the 
Traditors.  It  was  said  that  he  had  deluded  the  government  by  a 
subtle  stratagem  ;  he  had  subsliluted  certain  heretical  writings  for 
the  genuine  Scriptures  5  had  connived  at  their  seizure,  and  calmly 
seen  them  delivered  to  the  flames.  TheDonatisIs  either  disbelieved 
or  despised,  as  a  paltry  artifice,  this  attempt  to  elude  the  glorious 
danger  of  resistance.  But,  during  the  life  of  Mensurius,  his  cha- 
racter and  station  had  overawed  the  hostile  party.  But  Mensurius 
was  summoned  to  Rome,  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  the  concealment 
of  the  deacon  Felix,  accused  of  a  political  offence. — the  publication 
of  a  libel  against  the  Emperor.  On  his  departure,  he  entrusted  to 
the  deacons  of  the  community  the  valuable  vessels  of  gold  and  silver 
belonging  to  the  church,  of  which  he  left  an  accurate  inventory  in 
the  hands  of  a  pious  and  aged  woman.  Mensurius  died  on  his  re- 
turn to  Carthage.  Caecilian,  a  deacon  of  the  church,  was  raised  by 
the  unanimous  suffrages  of  the  clergy  and  people  to  the  see  of  Car- 
thage. He  was  consecrated  by  Felix,  Bishop  of  Apthunga.  His  first 
step  was  to  demand  the  vessels  of  the  church.  By  the  advice  of 
Botrus  and  Celeusius,  two  of  the  deacons,  competitors  it  is  said  with 
Caecilian  for  the  see,  they  were  refused  to  a  bishop  irregularly 
elected,  and  consecrated  by  a  notorious  Tradilor.  A  Spanish  female, 
of  noble  birth  and  of  opulence,  accused  of  personal  hostility  to  Cae- 
cilian, animated  the  Carthaginian  faction ;  but  the  whole  province 
assumed  the  right  of  interference  with  (he  appointment  to  the  pri- 
macy, and  Donatus,  Bishop  of  Casae  Nigrae,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  opponent  party.  The  commanding  mind  of  Donatus 
swayed  the  countless  hierarchy  which  crowded  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  Africa.  The  Numidian  bishops  took  the  lead  5  Secundus, 
the  primate  of  Numidia,  at  the  summons  of  Donatus,  appeared  in 
Carthage  at  the  head  of  seventy  of  his  bishops.  This  self-installed  ^pp^;;!^.'* 
Council  of  Carthage  proceeded  to  cite  Caecilian,  who  refused  to  re-  power. 
cognise  its  authority.  The  Council  declared  his  election  void.  The 
consecration  by  a  bishop  guilty  of  tradition,  was  the  principal 
ground  on  which  his  election  was  annulled.  But  darker  charges 
were  openly  advanced,  or  secretly  murmured,  against  Caecilian  ; 
charges  which,  if  not  entirely  ungrounded,  show  that  the  question 
of  tradition  had,  during  the  persecution,  divided  the  Christians  into 
fierce  and  hostile  factions.  He  was  said  to  have  embittered  the  last 
hours  of  those,  whose  more  dauntless  resistance  put  to  shame  the 
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limorous  compliance  of  Mensiirius  and  his  party.  He  took  his  sta- 
tion, with  a  body  of  armed  men,  and  precluded  the  pious  zeal  of 
their  adherents  from  obtaining  access  to  the  prison  of  those  who  had 
been  seized  by  the  government  (1);  he  prevented,  not  merely  the 
consolatory  and  inspiriting  visits  of  kinsmen  and  friends,  but  even 
the  introduction  of  food  and  olher  comforts,  in  their  state  of  starving 
destitution.  The  Carthaginian  faction  proceeded  to  elect  Majorinus 
to  the  vacant  see.  Both  parlies  appealed  to  the  civil  power;  and 
Anulinus,  the  Prefect  of  Africa,  who  during  the  reign  of  Diociesian 
had  seen  the  Christians  dragged  before  his  tribunal,  and  whose  au- 
thority they  then  disclaimed  with  uncompromising  unanimity,  now 
saw  them  crowding  in  hostile  factions  to  demand  his  interference 
in  their  domestic  discords.  The  cause  was  referred  to  the  imperial 
decision  of  Constantine.  At  a  later  period  the  Donatists,  being 
worsted  in  the  strife,  bitterly  reproached  their  adversaries  with  this 
appeal  to  the  civil  tribunal,  "  What  have  Christians  to  do  with 
kings,  or  bishops  with  palaces  (2)?"  Their  adversaries  justly  recri- 
minated, tlial  they  had  been  as  ready  as  themselves  to  request  the 
intervention  of  the  government.  Constantine  delegated  thejudgment 
in  their  cause  to  the  bishops  of  Gaul  (3);  but  the  first  council  was 
Council  of  composed  of  a  great  majority  of  Italian  bishops  ;  and  Rome,  for  the 
""""•  first  time,  witnessed  a  public  trial  of  a  Christian  cause  before  an  as- 
sembly of  bishops,  presided  over  by  her  prelate.  The  Council  was 
formed  of  the  three  Gallic  bishops  of  Cologne,  of  Autun,  and  of 
Aries.  The  Italian  bishops  (we  may  conjecture  that  these  were  con- 
sidered the  more  important  sees,  or  were  filled  by  the  most  influen- 
tial prelates),  were  those  of  Milan,  Cesena,  Quintiano,  Rimini,  Flo- 
rence, Pisa,  Faenza,  Capua,  Benevento,  Terracina,  Praineste,  Tres 
Tabernae,  Ostia,  Ursinum  (Urbinum),  Forum  Claudii.  Ca3cilian  and 
Donatus  appeared  each  at  the  head  of  ten  bishops  of  his  party.  Both 
denounced  their  adversaries  as  guilty  of  the  crime  of  tradition.  The 
partisans  of  Donatus  rested  their  appeal  on  the  invalidity  of  an  or- 
dination by  a  bishop,  Felix  of  Apthunga,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
that  delinquency.  The  party  of  Caecilian  accused  almost  the  whole 
of  the  Numidian  bishops,  and  Donatus  himself,  as  involved  in  the 
same  guilt.  It  was  a  wise  and  temperate  policy  in  the  Catholic  party, 
to  attempt  to  cancel  all  embittering  recollections  of  the  days  of  trial 
and  infirmity;  to  abolish  all  distinctions,  which  on  one  part  led  to 
pride,  on  the  other  to  degradation  ;  to  reconcile  in  the  halcyon  days 
of  prosperity,  the  whole  Christian  world  into  one  harmonious  con- 

(I'l  Optatus,  i.  22.  Constantine  to  tJelei^ale  the  affair  to  a  Christian 

(2)Op!olQS,  i.  22.  coinmission.  The  acc(>unt  of  Opialus  ascribes  to 

(3)  Augustin,  writing  when  the   episcopal  au-  Constantine  speeches  which  it  is  difficult   to   re- 

t.liority  stood  on   a  nearer  or  even  a  higher  level  concile  with  his  public  conduct  as  regards  Chris- 

thanthat  of  the  ihicne,  asserts  that   Constantine  tianity  at  this  period  of  his  life.  The  council  of 

did   not   dare   to   assume  a  cognisance  over  the  Rome  was  held  a. d.  313,  2(' October, 

election  of  a  bishop.   Constantinus  non  ausus  est  The  decrees   of  the  Council   of  Rome  and  of 

de  caus.i  episcopi  judicare.  Epist.  cv.  n.  8.  Natu-  Aries,  with  other  documents  on  the  subject,  may 

ral  equity  as  well  as  other  reasons  would  induce  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Routh. 
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federacy.  This  policy  was  Ihat  of  Ihe  government.  At  tliis  early 
period  of  his  Christianity,  if  he  might  yet  be  called  a  Christian, 
Constantine  was  little  likely  to  enter  into  the  narrow  and  exclusive 
principles  of  the  Donalists.  As  an  emperor,  Christianity  was  recom- 
mended to  his  favour  by  Ihe  harmonising  and  tranquillising  influence 
which  it  exercised  over  a  large  body  of  the  people.  If  it  broke  up 
into  hostile  feuds,  it  lost  its  value  as  an  ally,  or  an  inslrument  of 
civil  government.  But  it  was  exactly  this  levelling  of  all  religious 
distinctions,  this  liberal  and  comprehensive  spirit,  that  would  an- 
nihilate the  less  important  differences,  which  struck  at  the  vital 
principle  of  Donalism.  They  had  confronted  all  the  malice  of  the 
persecutor,  they  had  disdained  to  compromise  any  principle,  to 
concede  the  minutest  point  5  and  were  they  to  abandon  a  superiority 
so  hardly  earned,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  readmission  of  all  those 
who  had  forfeited  their  Christian  privileges  to  the  same  rank?  Were 
they  not  to  exercise  the  high  function  of  readmission  into  the  fold 
with  proper  severity?  The  decision  of  the  Council  was  favourable 
to  the  cause  of  Cfficilian.  Donalus  appealed  to  the  Emperor,  who 
retained  the  heads  of  both  parties  in  Italy,  to  allow  time  for  the  pro- 
vince to  regain  its  quiet.  In  defiance  of  the  Emperor,  both  the 
leaders  fled  back  to  Africa,  to  set  themselves  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  factions.  The  patient  Constantine  summoned  a  new,  a  ^  "•  3m. 
more  remote  council  at  Aries  :  Ceecilian  and  the  African  bishops  '  ''^' 
were  cited  to  appear  in  that  distant  province  ^  public  vehicles  were 
furnished  for  their  conveyance  at  the  Emperor's  charge  •,  each  bi- 
shop was  attended  by  two  of  his  inferior  clergy,  with  three  domes- 
tics. The  Bishop  of  Aries  presided  in  this  Council,  which  confirmed 
the  judgment  of  that  in  Rome. 

A  second  Donalus  now  appeared  upon  the  scene,  of  more  vigor- 
ous and  more  persevering  character,  greater  ability,  and  with  all  the 
energy  and  self-confidence  which  enabled  him  to  hold  together  the 
faction.  They  now  assumed  the  name  of  Donatists.  On  the  death  of 
Majorinus,  Donatus  succeeded  to  the  dignify  of  Anti-Bishop  of 
Carthage  :  the  whole  African  province  continued  to  espouse  the 
quarrel  \  the  authority  of  the  government,  which  had  been  invoked 
by  both  parties,  was  scornfully  rejected  by  that  against  which  the 
award  was  made.  Three  times  was  the  decision  repeated  in  favour 
of  the  Catholic  party,  at  Rome,  at  Aries,  and  at  Milan  ;  each  time  i.B.aie. 
was  more  strongly  established  the  self-evident  truth,  which  was  so 
late  recognised  by  the  Christian  world,  the  incompetency  of  any 
council  to  reconcile  religious  difl^erences.  The  sufl^rages  of  the  many 
cannot  bind  the  consciences,  or  enlighten  the  minds,  or  even  over- 
come the  obstinacy,  of  the  few.  Neither  party  can  yield  without 
abandoning  the  very  principles  by  which  they  have  been  constituted 
a  party.  A  commission  issued  to  vElius,  Preefect  of  the  district,  to 
examine  the  charge  against  Felix,  Bishop  of  Apthunga,  gave  a 
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favourable  verdict  (I).  An  imperial  commission  of  two  delegates  to 
Carthage,  ratified  the  decision  of  the  former  councils.  At  every  turn 
the  Donatists  protested  against  the  equity  of  the  decree  ;  they  loudly 
complained  of  the  unjust  and  partial  influence  exercised  by  Osius, 
Bishop  of  Cordova,  over  the  mind  of  the  Emperor.  At  length  the 
tardy  indignation  of  the  government  had  recourse  to  violent  mea- 

nonatist  sures.  The  Donatist  bishops  were  driven  into  exile,  their  churches 

persecute  ^jggf^^yg^  ^P  ^qj^^  gofj  i\^q  property  seized  for  the  imperial  revenue. 
The  Donatists  defied  the  armed  interference,  as  they  had  disclaimed 
the  authority  of  the  government.  This  first  development  of  the 
principles  of  Christian  sectarianism  was  as  stern,  as  inflexible,  and 
as  persevering,  as  in  later  times.  The  Donatists  drew  their  narrow 
pale  around  their  persecuted  sect,  and  asserted  themselves  to  be  the 
only  elect  people  of  Christ ;  the  only  people  whose  clergy  could 
claim  an  unbroken  apostolical  succession,  vitiated  in  all  other  com- 
munities of  Christians  by  the  inexpiable  crime  of  tradition.  Wher- 
ever they  obtained  possession  of  a  church  they  burned  the  altar ; 
or,  where  wood  was  scarce,  scraped  off  the  infection  of  heretical 
communion  •,  they  melted  the  cups,  and  sold,  it  was  said,  the  sanc- 
tified metal  for  profane,  perhaps  for  Pagan,  uses  5  they  rebaptised  all 
who  joined  their  sect  5  they  made  the  virgins  renew  their  vows  •,  they 
would  not  even  permit  the  bodies  of  the  Catholics  to  repose  in 
peace,  lest  they  should  pollute  the  common  cemeteries.  The  im- 
placable faction  darkened  into  a  sanguinary  feud.  For  the  first  time 
human  blood  was  shed  in  conflicts  between  followers  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  Each  party  recriminated  on  the  other,  but  neither  denies 
the  barbarous  scenes  of  massacre  and  licence  which  devastated  the 
African  cities.  The  Donatists  boasted  of  their  martyrs,  and  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  Catholic  party  rest  on  their  own  admission  :  they  deny 
not,  they  proudly  vindicate  their  barbarities.  "  Is  the  vengeance  of 
God  to  be  defrauded  of  its  victims  (2)?"  and  they  appeal  to  the  Old 
Testament  to  justify,  by  the  examples  of  Moses,  of  Phineas,  and  of 
Elijah,  the  Christian  duly  of  slaying  by  thousands  the  renegades,  or 
the  unbelievers. 

A.  D.  321.     In  vain  Constantine  at  length  published  an  edict  of  peace  :  the 
afflicted  province  was  rent  asunder  till  the  close  of  his  reign,  and 

riiecir-  during  that  of  his  son,  by  this  religious  warfare.  For,  on  the  other 
lion"'  hand,  the  barbarous  fanaticism  of  the  Circumcellions  involved  the 
Donatist  party  in  the  guilt  of  insurrection,  and  connected  them 
with  revolting  atrocities,  which  they  were  accused  of  countenan- 
cing, of  exciting,  if  not  actually  sanctioning  by  their  presence.  That 
which  in  the  opulent  cities,  or  the  well-ordered  communities,  led 

(1)  See  the  Acta  Purgationis  Felicis,  in  Routh,  statement  of  the  persecutions  which  they  en- 
iv.  71.  dured  from  the  Catholics  in  the  letter  put  in  by 

(2)  This  damning  passageis  found  in  the  work  the  Donatist  bishop  Habet  Deum  in  the  confe- 
of  the  Catholic  Optatis  :  Quasi  omnia  in  rindic-  rence  held  during  the  reign  of  Honorius.  Apnd 
tarn  Dei  nullus   mereatur  occidi.   Compare  the  J)upin,  No.  258-  in  fine. 

whole  chapter,   iii.   4.  There   is  a  very  strong 
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lo  fierce  and  irreconcilable  contention,  grew  up  among  the  wild 
borderers  on  civilisation  into  fanatical  frenzy.  Where  Christianity 
has  outstripped  civilisation,  and  has  not  had  time  to  effect  its  bene- 
ficent and  humanising  change,  whether  in  the  bosom  of  an  old 
society,  or  within  the  limits  of  savage  life,  it  becomes,  in  times  of 
violent  excitement,  instead  of  a  pacific  principle  to  assuage,  a  new 
element  of  ungovernable  strife.  The  long  peace  which  had  been 
enjoyed  by  the  province  of  Africa,  and  the  flourishing  corn-trade 
which  it  conducted  as  the  granary  of  Rome  and  of  the  Italian  pro- 
vinces, had  no  doubt  extended  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  into  the 
Numidian,  Gtelulian,  and  Mauritanian  villages.  The  wild  tribes 
had  gradually  become  industrious  peasants,  and  among  them  Chris- 
tianity had  found  an  open  field  for  its  exertions,  and  the  increasing 
agricultural  settlements  had  beconie  Christian  bishoprics.  But  the 
savage  was  yet  only  half-tamed  •,  and  no  sooner  had  the  flames  of  the 
Donatist  conflict  spread  into  these  peaceful  districts,  than  the  ge- 
nuine Christian  was  lost  in  the  fiery  marauding  child  of  the  desert. 
Maddened  by  oppression,  wounded  in  his  religious  feelings  by  the 
expulsion  and  persecution  of  the  bishops,  from  his  old  nature  he 
resumed  the  fierce  spirit  oi"  independence,  the  contempt  for  the 
laws  of  property,  and  the  burning  desire  of  revenge  :  of  his  new 
religion  he  retained  only  the  perverted  language,  or  rather  that  of 
the  Old  Testament,  with  an  implacable  hatred  of  all  hostile  sects  5  a 
stern  ascetic  continence,  which  perpetually  broke  out  into  paroxysms 
of  umbridled  licentiousness-,  and  a  fanatic  passion  for  martyrdom, 
which  assumed  the  acts  of  a  kind  of  methodical  insanity. 

The  Circumcellions  commenced  their  ravages  during  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  and  continued  in  arms  during  that  of  his  successor 
Constans.  No  sooner  had  the  provincial  authorities  received  in- 
structions to  reduce  the  province  by  force  to  religious  unity,  than 
the  Circumcellions,  who  had  at  first  confided  their  ravages  to  dis- 
orderly and  hasty  incursions,  broke  out  into  open  revolt  (1).  They 
defeated  one  body  of  the  imperial  troops,  and  killed  Ursacius,  the 
Roman  general.  They  abandoned,  by  a  simultaneous  impulse,  their 
agricultural  pursuits;  they  proclaimed  themselves  the  instruments  of 
divine  justice,  and  the  protectors  of  the  oppressed  ;  they  first  asserted 
the  wild  theory  of  the  civil  equality  of  mankind,  which  has  so  often, 
in  later  periods  of  the  world,  become  the  animating  principle  of 
Christian  fanaticism;  they  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  slavery  ;  they 
thrust  the  proud  and  opulent  master  from  his  chariot,  and  made 
him  walk  by  the  side  of  his  slave,  who,  in  his  turn,  was  placed  in 
the  stately  vehicle ;  they  cancelled  all  debts,  and  realised  the  debtors  5 
their  most  sanguinary  acts  were  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  reli- 
gion, and  Christian  language  was  profaned  by  its  association  with 

(0   The   Circumcellions    were   unacq   aiiited    wilb    ihe  Latin    language,  and  are  said    to    liave 
spoken  only  the  Punic  of  thu  country . 
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their  atrocities;  their  leaders  were  the  Captains  of  the  Saints  (1); 
the  battle  hymn,  Praise  to  God!  their  weapons  were  not  swords, 
for  Christ  had  forbidden  the  use  of  the  sword  to  Peter,  but  huge 
and  massy  clubs,  with  which  they  beat  their  miserable  victims  to 
death  (2).  They  were  bound  by  vows  of  the  severest  continence, 
but  the  African  temperament,  in  its  state  of  feverish  excitement, 
was  too  strong  for  the  bonds  of  fanatical  restraint;  the  companies 
of  the  Saints  not  merely  abused  the  privileges  of  war  by  the  most 
licentious  outrages  on  the  females,  but  were  attended  by  troops  of 
rassionfor  drunkcu  prostitutes,  whom  they  called  their  sacred  virgins.  But  the 
"domr  most  extraordinary  development  of  Iheir  fanaticism,  was  their  rage 
for  martyrdom.  When  they  could  not  obtain  it  from  the  sword  of 
the  enemy,  they  inflicted  it  upon  themselves.  The  ambitious  mar- 
tyr declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of  glory  :  he  then 
gave  himself  up  to  every  kind  of  revelry,  pampering,  as  it  were, 
and  fattening  the  victim  for  sacrifice.  When  he  had  wrought  him- 
self to  the  pitch  of  frenzy,  he  rushed  out,  and,  with  a  sword  in  one 
hand  and  money  in  the  other,  he  threatened  death  and  offered 
reward  to  the  first  comer  who  would  satisfy  his  eager  longings  for 
the  glorious  crown.  They  leapt  from  precipices ;  they  went  into 
the  Pagan  temples  to  provoke  the  vengeance  of  the  worshippers. 

Such  are  the  excesses  to  which  Christianity  is  constantly  liable, 
as  the  religion  of  a  savage  and  uncivilised  people;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  laid  down  as  a  political  axiom  equally  universal, 
that  this  fanaticism  rarely  bursts  out  into  disorders  dangerous  to 
society,  unless  goaded  and  maddened  by  persecution. 

Donalism  was  the  fatal  schism  of  one  province  of  Christendom  : 
the  few  communities  formed  on  these  rigid  principles  in  Spain  and 
in  Rome  died  away  in  neglect;  but  however  diminished  its  in- 
fluence, it  distracted  the  African  province  for  three  centuries,  and 
was  only  finally  extirpated  with  Christianity  itself,  by  the  all-absorb- 
ing progress  of  Mahometanism.  At  one  lime  Constantino  resorted 
to  milder  measures,  and  issued  an  edict  of  toleration.  But  in  the 
reign  of  Constans,  the  persecution  was  renewed  with  more  unre- 
lenting severity.  Two  imperial  oflicers,  Paul  and  Macurius,  were 
sent  to  reduce  the  province  to  religious  unity.  The  Circumcellions 
encountered  them  with  obstinate  valour,  but  were  totally  defeated 
in  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Bagnia.  In  the  later  reigns,  when  the 
laws  against  heresy  became  more  frequent  and  severe,  the  Donatists 
were  named  with  marked  reprobation  in  the  condemnatory  edicls. 
Yet,  in  the  time  of  Honorius,  they  boasted  in  a  conference  with  the 
Catholics,  that  they  equally  divided  at  least  the  province  of  Numi- 

(1)  Augustiit  asserts  that  they  were  led  by     list  bishops  in  a  conference  held  with  the  Catho- 
Iheir  clergy,  v.  xi.  p.  57J.  lies  at  Carthage.   A.  d.    411.  See   the  report  of 

(2)  The   Donatists  anticipated  our  Puritans  in     the   conference   in   the   Donatistan   iMonunienta 
•those  strange   religious  names  which  ihey  as-     collected  by  Dupin,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of 

sumed.  Habct  Deuin  appears  among  the  Dona-     Optatus, 
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dia,  and  that  the  Catholics  only  obtained  a  majority  of  bishops  by 
the  unfair  means  of  subdividing  the  sees.  This  conference  was 
held  in  the  vain,  though  then  it  might  not  appear  ungrounded,  hope 
of  reuniting  the  great  body  of  the  Donalists  with  the  Calhohc  com- 
munion. The  Donalists,  says  Gibbon,  with  his  usual  sarcasm,  and 
more  than  his  usual  truth,  had  received  a  practical  lesson  on  the 
consequences  of  their  own  principles.  A  small  sect,  the  Maxi- 
minians,  had  been  formed  within  their  body,  who  asserted  them- 
selves to  be  the  only  genuine  church  of  God,  denied  the  eihcacy  of 
the  sacraments,  disclaimed  the  apostolic  power  of  the  clergy,  and 
rigidly  appropriated  lo  Iheir  own  narrow  sect  the  merits  of  Christ, 
and  the  hopes  of  salvation.  But  neither  this  fatal  warning,  nor  the 
eloquence  of  St.  Auguslin,  wrought  much  effect  on  the  Puritans  of 
Africa;  they  still  obstinately  denied  the  legality  of  Ceecilian's  ordi- 
nation •,  still  treated  their  adversaries  as  the  dastardly  Iradilors  of 
the  Sacred  Writings  5  still  dwelt  apart  in  the  unquestioning  con- 
viction that  they  were  the  sole  subjects  of  Ihe  kingdom  of  Heaven ; 
that  lo  them  alone  belonged  the  privilege  of  immortality  through 
Christ,  while  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  unworthy  followers  of  Christ, 
not  less  than  the  blind  and  unconverted  Healhen,  were  perishing  in 
their  outcast  and  desperate  stale  of  condemnation. 


CHAPTER   II. 


CONSTANTINK  BECOMES  SOLE  EMPEROR. 


By  the  victory  over  Maxenlius,  Conslantine  had  become  master  jhc  East 
of  half  the  Roman  world.  Christianity,  if  it  had  not  contributed  lo  '"Ja,f.*' 
the  success,  shared  the  advantage  of  the  triumph.  By  the  edict  of 
Milan  the  Christians  had  resumed  all  their  former  rights  as  citizens, 
their  churches  were  re-opened,  their  public  services  recommenced, 
and  their  silent  work  of  aggression  on  the  hostile  Paganism  began 
again  under  the  most  promising  auspices.  The  equal  favour  with 
which  they  were  beheld  by  the  sovereign,  appeared  both  to  their 
enemies  and  to  themselves  an  open  declaration  on  (heir  side.  The 
public  acts,  the  laws,  and  the  medals  of  Constanline  (1),  show  how 
the  lofty  eclectic  indifierenlism  of  the  Emperor,  which  extended 
impartial  protection  over  all  the  conflicting  faiths,  or  attempted  to 
mingle  together  their  least  inharmonious  elements,  gradually  but 

(1)  Eckhel  supposes  that  the  heathen  symbols  versam  Constantini  inonetam,   nuiiquam   in   ea 

disappeared  from  the  coius  of  Constanline  after  aut  Christi  imagincm   aut  Constantini    effigicm 

liis  victory  over  Licinius.  Doctr.  Numm.in  Con-  cruce  insignem  reperies"*  la  nonnullis  jam  mo- 

slant.  nogramma  Christi  -^    P  inseritur  labaro  aul 

I  may  add  here   another  observation  of  this     ve.xillo,   jam    in  a^c:^   numnii  solitarie  excubal, 
great  anthorily  on  such   subjects.  Execute   uni-     jam  allis,  ut  patebit,  coinparat  modis. 
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slowly  gave  place  to  llie  progressive  influence  of  Christianity. 
Christian  bishops  appeared  as  regular  attendants  upon  the  court ; 
the  internal  dissensions  of  Christianity  became  affairs  of  state ;  the 
Pagan  party  saw,  with  increasing  apprehension  for  their  own  au- 
thority and  the  fale  of  Rome,  the  period  of  Ihe  secular  games,  on 
the  due  celebration  of  which  depended  the  duration  of  the  Roman 
*.  D.315.  sovereignly,  pass  away  unhonoured  (1).  It  was  an  extraordinary 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Western  world,  when  (he  laws  of 
the  empire  issued  from  the  court  of  Treves,  and  Italy  and  Africa 
awaited  the  changes  in  their  civil  and  religious  constitution,  from 
the  seat  of  government  on  the  barbarous  German  frontier.  The 
munificent  grant  of  Constantine  for  the  restoration  of  the  African 
churches,  had  appeared  to  commit  him  in  favour  of  Ihe  Christian 
parly,  and  had  perhaps  indirectly  contributed  to  inflame  the  dissen- 
sions in  that  province. 
oH^r're.  ^  "^^  '^^  recognlscd  the  clerical  order  as  a  distinct  and  privi- 
«°snj^ej'  leged  class.  It  exempted  them  from  the  onerous  municipal  olTices, 
law.  which  had  begun  to  press  heavily  upon  the  more  opulent  inhabi- 
tants of  the  towns.  It  is  the  surest  sign  of  misgovernment,  when 
the  higher  classes  shrink  from  the  posts  of  honour  and  of  trust. 
During  the  more  flourishing  days  of  the  empire,  the  Decurionale, 
the  chief  municipal  dignity,  had  been  the  great  object  of  provincial 
ambition.  The  Decurions  formed  the  senates  of  Ihe  towns ;  they 
supplied  the  magistrates  from  their  body,  and  had  the  right  of  elec- 
ing  them  (2). 

Under  the  new  financial  system  introduced  by  Dioclesian,  the 
decurions  were  made  responsible  for  the  full  amount  of  taxation 
imposed  by  the  cataster  or  assessment  on  the  town  and  district.  As 
the  payment  Ibecame  more  onerous  or  difficult,  the  tenants,  or  even 
the  proprietors,  either  became  insolvent,  or  fled  their  country.  But 
the  inexorable  revenue  still  exacted  from  the  decurions  the  whole 
sum  assessed  on  Iheir  town  or  district.  The  office  itself  grew  into 
disrepute,  and  the  law  was  obliged  to  force  that  upon  the  reluctant 
citizen  of  wealth  or  character,  which  had  before  beeii  an  object  of 
eager  emulation  and  competition  (3).  The  Christians  obtained  the 
exemption  of  their  ecclesiastical  order  from  these  civil  offices.  The 
exemption  was  grounded  on  the  just  plea  of  its  incompatibility  with 
their  religious  duties  (4).  The  Emperor  declared  in  a  letter  to  Cae- 
cilian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  that  the  Christian  priesthood  ought  not 

(iJZosiraus,  1.  ii.  r.  1.  (4)  The  officers  of  the  royal  household,  and 

(2)  Savigny  Komische  Recht,  i.  18.  Compare  their  descendants,  had  the  same  exemption, 
the  whole  book  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  De  De-  which  waslikewise  extended  to  the  Jewish  archi- 
curionihus.  Persons  concealed  their  property  to  syuagogi  or  elders.  Le  Beau,  16S.  Cod.  Theodos. 
escape  serving  the  public  offices.  Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  8.  2. 

iii.  1 — 8.  The  priests  and  the  Flamincs,  with  the  dccu- 

(3)  See  two  dissertations  of  Savigny  on  the  rions,  were  exempt  from  certain  inferior  offices, 
taxation  of  the  empire,  in  the   Transactions   of     xii.v.  2. 

the  Berlin  Academy,  and  translated  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Classical  Researches. 
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lo  be  withdrawn  from  the  worship  of  God,  which  is  the  principal 
source  of  the  prosperity  of  the  empire.  The  effect  of  this  immunity 
shows  the  oppressed  and  disorganised  stale  of  society  (1) :  numbers 
of  persons,  in  order  lo  secure  this  exemption,  rushed  at  once  into 
the  clerical  order  of  the  Christians ;  and  this  manifest  abuse  de- 
manded an  immediate  modification  of  the  law.  None  were  to  be*"  320. 
admitted  into  the  sacred  order,  except  on  the  vacancy  of  a  religious  tioTfrom 
charge,  and  then  those  only  whose  poverty  exempted  them  from  ^rlouau. 
the  municipal  functions  (2).  Those  whose  property  imposed  upon 
them  the  duly  of  the  Dccurionate,  were  ordered  lo  abandon  Iheir 
religious  profession.  Such  was  the  despotic  power  of  the  sovereign, 
to  which  the  Christian  church  still  submitted,  either  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  passive  obedience,  or  in  gratitude  for  the  protection  of  the 
civil  authority.  The  legislator  interfered  without  scruple  in  the 
domestic  administration  of  the  Christian  community,  and  the  Christ- 
ians received  the  imperial  edicts  in  silent  submission.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  Christian,  the  celebrated  Lactantius,  to  superintend  the 
education  of  Crispus,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor,  was  at  once  a 
most  decisive  and  most  influential  step  towards  the  public  declara- 
tion of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  imperial  family.  Another 
important  law,  the  groundwork  of  the  vast  property  obtained  by 
the  church,  gave  it  the  fullest  power  to  receive  the  bequests  of  the 
pious.  Their  right  of  holding  properly  had  been  admitted  appa- 
rently by  Alexander  Severus,  annulled  by  Dioclesian,  and  was  now 
conceded  in  the  most  explicit  terms  by  Constantine  (3). 

But  half  the  world  remained  still  disunited  from  the  dominion 
of  Constantine  and  of  Christianity.  The  first  war  with  Licinius  had  wars  with 
been  closed  by  the  battles  of  Cibalse  and  Mardia,  and  a  new  parti-  ''""'"' 
tion  of  the  empire.  It  was  succeeded  by  a  hollow  and  treacherous 
peace  of  nine  years  (4).  The  favour  shown  by  Constantine  to  his 
Christian  subjects,  seems  to  have  thrown  Licinius  upon  the  oppo- 
site interest.  The  edict  of  Milan  had  been  issued  in  the  joint 
names  of  the  two  Emperors.  In  his  conflict  with  Maximin,  Lici- 
nius had  avenged  the  oppressions  of  Christianity  on  their  most 
relentless  adversary.  But  when  the  crisis  approached,  which  was 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  whole  empire,  as  Constantine  had  adopted 
every  means  of  securing  their  cordial  support,  so  Licinius  repelled 
the  allegiance  of  his  Christian  subjects  by  disfavour,  by  mistrust, 
by  expulsion  from  offices  of  honour,  by  open  persecution,  till,  in 
the  language  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  the  world  was  divided 
into  two  regions,  those  of  day  and  of  night  (5).  The  vices,  as  well 

(1)  See  the  various  laws  on  this  subject.  Codex  tur,  quam  utsuprema;  voluntatis,  postquam  aliu<l 
Theodos.xvi.  2,  3- 6 — 11.  jam  velle   non   possiul,  liber  sit  status,  et  liceus, 

(2)  Cod.  Theodos.  xvi.  2.  17.  19  .  ijuod  iterura  una  redit  imperium.    C.  Th.  xvl.  2. 

(3)  Habeat  unusquisque  liccntiam,  sanctissimo  4.  Oe  Episcopis.   This  law  is  assigned  to  the  year 
C.atholica;  venerabiliquc  concilio,  decedens  bono-  321 . 

ruin,  quod   placet,    relinquere.    Nou   sint  cassa  (4)  314  to  323. 

judieia,  nihil  est,  quod  ma^is  hominibus   debe-  (h)  Kuscb.  vita  Constant,  i,  49. 
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LicLaius  as  the  policy  of  Licinius  might  disincline  him  to  endure  the  im- 
tt!rre°T- portunale  presence  of  the  Christian  bishops  in  his  court  ^  but  he 

'pa'^an  ^^o^^^  disguise  his  hostile  disposition  to  the  churchmen  in  his 
declared  dislike  of  eunuchs  and  of  courtiers  (1),— the  vermin  as 
he  called  them,  of  the  palace.  The  stern  avarice  of  Licinius  would 
be  contrasted  to  his  disadvantage  with  the  profuse  liberality  of 
Constantine;  his  looser  debaucheries  with  the  severer  morals  of 
the  Weslern  Emperor.  Licinius  proceeded  to  purge  his  house- 
hold troops  of  those  whose  inclination  to  his  rival  he  might,  not 
without  reason,  mistrust;  none  were  permitted  to  retain  their  rank 
who  refused  to  sacrifice.  He  prohibited  the  synods  of  the  clergy, 
which  he  naturally  apprehended  might  degenerate  into  conspiracies 
in  favour  of  his  rival.  He  confined  the  bishops  to  the  care  of  their 
own  dioceses  (2).  He  affected  in  his  care  for  the  public  morals,  to 
prohibit  the  promiscuous  worship  of  men  and  women  in  the 
churches  (3)  5  and  insulted  the  sanctity  of  the  Christian  worship, 
by  commanding  that  it  should  be  celebrated  in  the  open  air.  The 
edict  prohibiting  all  access  to  the  prisons,  though  a  strong  and 
unwilling  testimony  to  the  charitable  exertions  of  the  Christians, 
and  by  their  writers  represented  as  an  act  of  wanton  and  unexampled 
inhumanity,  was  caused  probably  by  a  jealous  policy,  rather  than 
by  causeless  cruelty  of  temper.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  prayers 
of  the  Christians,  perhaps  more  worldly  weapons,  were  armed  in 
favour  of  Conslantine.  The  Eastern  churches  would  be  jealous  of 
their  happier  Weslern  brethren,  and  naturally  would  be  eager  to 
bask  in  the  equal  sunshine  of  imperial  favour.  At  length,  either 
fearing  the  effect  of  their  prayers  with  the  Deity  whom  they  ad- 
dressed (4),  or  their  influence  in  alienating  Ihe  minds  of  their 
votaries  from  his  own  cause  to  that  of  him  who,  in  the  East,  was 
considered  the  champion  of  the  Christian  cause,  Licinius  com- 
manded the  Christian  churches  inPontus  to  be  closed;  he  destroyed 
some  of  them,  perhaps  for  Ihe  defiance  of  his  edicts.  Some  acts  of 
persecution  took  place,  the  Christians  fled  again  into  the  country, 
and  began  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  woods  and  caves.  Many 
instances  of  violence,  some  of  martyrdom,  occurred  (5),  particu- 
larly in  Pontus.  There  was  a  wide-spread  apprehension  that  a  new 
and  general  persecution  was  about  to  break  out,  when  the  Empe- 

(1)  Spadonum  ct  Aulicorum  omnium  veheraens  (5)  Sozoraen,  H.  E.  i.  7.i  asserts,  that  many  of 

domitor,  tineas  soricesque  palalii  eos  appellans.  the  clergy,  as  well  as  bishops,  were  martyred. 

Aur.  Vict.  Epit.  Dodwell   however   observes  (De  I'aucltate  Mar- 

(2)^11.  Constant.  i.4l.  lyruni,  91.)   Caveant  fabulatores   ne  quos  alios 

,(        '                   '    '       '  sub  Licinio  martyres  faciant  pra;lerquam  episco- 

(3^  Vil.  (.onslant.  Women  were  to  be  instruct-  Compare  Kuinart.  There  is  great  difficulty 

ed  by  the  deacoimesses  alone.  ^  Vit.  Const,  i.  53.  about  Basileus, Bishop  of  Amasa.  He  is  generally 

(4)  ^utiiKita-Qa.!  ycip  ouk   ^yi7T0  inrep  reckoned  by  the  Greek  writers  as  a  martyr  (see 

tt!/ToLTa.c  eu'vac,  o-i/vsicToTi  ?at/^a^  tou-  I'^g'  ad  »"•  316.    u.  x.;)   but  he   is   expressly 

TO  xo-^,4-o>.vo,-,  ^KK  j^.p  <roj  biopn.^v,  Tl"^  ':y  i;';|'<'*"'^s'"«  i^^-  '•).'  "^""!'7i,,^,^ 

',  ^   '^  /      '  ,  '      .     J:      *        ,        Athanasius  (Oral.    1.  contra    Ananos),  to  have 

^AS-iXsa-cjavTa  ^pa,TT£iv   viy.a.i  ko.  tov      ]„.ci,  ,„<.,sent  al  the  Council   nf  Nice  some  years 
Seov    i>>fOU5-6sii  TTS^-siCTTO.  Euseh.  X.  b.  afterwards. 
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ror  of  Ihe  West  moved,  in  (he  language  of  Ihe  Christian  historian, 
to  rescue  Ihe  whole  of  mankind  from  the  tyranny  of  one  (1). 

Whether,  in  fact,  Licinius  avowed  the  imminent  war  to  be  a 
strife  for  mastery  between  the  two  religions,  the  decisive  struggle 
between  the  ancient  gods  of  Rome  and  the  new  divinity  of  the 
Christians  (2)  5  whether  he  actually  led  the  chief  olTicers  and  his 
most  eminent  political  partisans  into  a  beautiful  consecrated  grove, 
crowded  with  the  images  of  the  gods  5  and  appealed,  by  the  light 
of  blazing  torches,  and  the  smoke  of  sacrifice,  to  the  gods  of 
their  ancestors  against  his  atheistic  adversaries,  the  followers  of  a 
foreign  and  unknown  deity,  whose  ignominious  sign  was  displayed 
in  the  van  of  their  armies  5  yet  the  propagation  of  such  stories 
shows  how  completely,  according  to  tlieir  own  sentiments,  the 
interests  of  Christianity  were  identified  with  the  cause  of  Constan- 
line  (3).  On  both  sides  were  again  marshalled  all  the  supernatural 
terrors  which  religious  hope  or  superstitious  awe  could  summon. 
Diviners,  soothsayers,  and  Egyptian  magicians,  animated  the 
troops  of  Licinius  (4).  The  Christians  in  the  army  of  Conslantine 
attributed  all  their  success  to  the  prayers  of  the  pious  bishops  who 
accompanied  his  army,  and  especially  to  the  holy  labarum,  whose 
bearer  passed  unhurt  among  showers  of  fatal  javelins  (5). 

The  battle  of  Hadrianople,  and  Ihe  naval  victory  of  Crispus,  de-  Bauie  of 
cided  the  fate  of  the  world,  and  the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  "op,e^°' 
the  religion  of  the  empire.  The  death  of  Licinius  reunited  the*- "-323. 
whole  Roman  world  under  the  sceptre  of  Gonstantine. 

Eusebius  ascribes  to  Conslantine,  during  this  battle,  an  act  of 
Christian  mercy,  at  least  as  unusual  as  the  appearance  of  the 
banner  of  the  cross  at  the  head  of  Ihe  Roman  army.  He  issued 
orders  to  spare  the  lives  of  his  enemies,  and  offered  rewards  for  all 
captives  brought  in  alive.  Even  if  this  be  not  strictly  true,  ils  exag- 
geration or  invention,  or  even  its  relation  as  a  praiseworthy  act, 
shows  the  new  spirit  which  was  working  in  the  mind  of  man  (6). 

Among  the  firs!  acls  of  Ihe  sole  emperor  of  the  world,  was  the 
repeal  of  all  the  edicts  of  Licinius  against  the  Christians,  the 
release  of  all  prisoners  from  the  dungeon  or  Ihe  mine,  or  the  servile 
and  humiliating  occupations  to  which  some  had  been  contemp- 
tuously condemned  in  the  manufactories  conducted  by  women  ;  the 
recall  of  all  the  exiles;  the  restoration  of  all  who  had  been  deprived 
of  their  rank  in  the  army,  or  in  the  civil  service;  the  reslitulion  of 
all  properly  of  which  they  had  been  despoiled, — that  of  Ihe  martyrs 
to  the  legal  heirs,  where  there  were  no  heirs  lo  the  church — that 

(1)  Vit.  Const,  ii.  5.                ^  (4)  Euseb.  Vit.  Constant,  i.  49. 

{2)  'TTrat-XBiii    TIO'IV      UTria-Xvov/uhoi;  (5)  Eu-i^pbius  declares  Ih.nt  he  lieard  this  from 

atl/Tffi   XfotTuVsiv,  «'5  SXX«Vi£r//ov  STpst^TH.  ll""  lips    of  Constantine  himself.  One  man,  who 

Sozomen,  i.  7.  '"  ^'^    panic  gave  up  the  cross  lo  another,  was 

Sacrifices   and  divinations   were  resorted    to,  immediately  transfixed  in  his  flight.  No  one  ac- 

and  promised  to  Licinius  universal  empire.  tually  around  the  cross  was  wounded. 

(3)  Vit.  Constant,  ii.  4-  (6)  Vit.  Const,  ii.  13. 
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of  the  churches  was  not  only  restored,  but  the  power  to  receive 
donations  in  land,  already  granted  to  the  Western  cliurches,  was 
extended  to  the  Eastern.  The  Emperor  himself  set  the  example  of 
restoring  all  which  had  been  confiscated  to  the  slate. 

Constantine  issued  two  edicts,  recounting  all  these  exemptions, 
restitutions,  and  privileges — one  addressed  to  (he  churches,  the 
other  to  the  cities  of  the  East;  the  latter  alone  is  extant.  Its  tone 
might  certainly  indicate  that  Constantine  considered  the  contest 
with  Licinius  as,  in  some  degree,  a  war  of  religion  :  his  own  triumph 
and  the  fale  of  his  enemies  are  adduced  as  unanswerable  evidences 
to  the  superiority  of  that  God  whose  followers  had  been  so  cruelly 
persecuted  5  the  restoration  of  the  Christians  to  all  their  properly 
and  immunities,  was  an  act  not  merely  of  justice  and  humanity,  but 
of  gratitude  to  the  Deity. 

But  Constantine  now  appeared  more  openly  to  the  whole  world 
as  the  head  of  the  Christian  community.  He  sate,  not  in  the 
Roman  senate  deliberating  on  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  but  pre- 
A.  0.325.  siding  in  a  council  of  Christian  bishops,  summoned  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  to  decide,  as  of  infinite  importance  to  the  Roman 
empire,  a  contested  point  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  council  was 
held  at  Nice,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Eastern  cities.  The 
transactions  of  the  council,  the  questions  which  were  agitated 
before  it,  and  the  decrees  which  it  issued,  will  be  poslponed  for 
the  present,  in  order  that  this  important  controversy,  which  so  long 
divided  Christianity,  may  be  related  in  a  continuous  narrative  :  we 
pass  to  the  following  year. 
Conduct  of  Up  to  this  period  Christianity  had  seen  much  to  admire  and 
«in°"'Jhis  little  that  it  would  venture  to  disapprove  in  the  public  acts,  or 
enemies,  {|^g  domcstlc  Character  of  Constantine.  His  offences  against  the 
humanity  of  the  Gospel  would  find  palliation,  or  rather  vindication 
and  approval,  in  a  warrior  and  a  sovereign.  The  age  was  not  yet 
so  fully  leavened  with  Christianity,  as  to  condemn  the  barbarity  of 
that  Roman  pride,  which  exposed  without  scruple  the  brave  captive 
chieftains  of  the  German  tribes  in  the  amphitheatre.  Again,  after 
the  triumph  of  Constantine  over  Maxentius,  this  bloody  spectacle 
hadbeen  renewed  at  Treves,  on  a  new  victory  of  Constantine  over  the 
Barbarians.  The  extirpation  of  the  family  of  a  compelilor  for  the 
empire  would  pass  as  the  usual,  perhaps  the  necessary,  policy  of 
the  times.  The  public  hatred  would  applaud  the  death  of  the  vo- 
luptuous Maxentius,  and  that  of  his  family  vi-ould  be  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  his  guilt.  Licinius  had  provoked  his  own  fale  by 
resistance  to  the  will  of  God,  and  his  persecution  of  the  religion  of 
Christ.  Nor  was  the  fall  of  Licinius  followed  by  any  general  pro- 
scription ;  his  son  lived  for  a  few  years  to  be  the  undistinguished 
victim  of  a  sentence  which  involved  others,  in  whom  the  public 
mind  took  far  deeper  interest.   Licinius  himself  was  permitted  to 
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live  a  short  time  at  Tliessalonica  (I)  :  it  is  said  by  some  that  his 
hfe  was  guaranteed  by  a  solemn  oath,  and  that  he  was  permitted 
to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the  conqueror  (2)-,  yet  his  dcalh, 
though  the  brother-in-law  of  Constantine,  was  but  an  expected 
event  (3).  The  tragedy  which  took  place  in  the  family  of  Constan- 
tine betrayed  to  the  surprised  and  anxious  world,  that  if  his  out- 
ward demeanour  showed  respect  or  veneration  for  Chrislianily,  its 
milder  doctrines  had  made  little  impression  on  Ihe  unsoftened  "^ 
Paganism  of  his  heart. 

Crispus,  the  son  of  Constantine  by  Minervina,  his  first  wife,  i.  c.  320. 
was  a  youth  of  high  and  brilliant  promise.  In  his  early  years  his  ^'t^^H' 
education  had  been  entrusted  to  the  celebrated  Lactantius,  and  tonsiau- 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  imbued  by  his  eloquent  pre- 
ceptor with  the  Christian  doctrines 5  but  the  gentler  sentiments 
instilled  by  the  new  faith  had  by  no  means  unnerved  the  vigour  or 
tamed  the  martial  activity  of  youth.  Had  he  been  content  with  the 
calmer  and  more  retiring  virtues  of  the  Christian,  without  display- 
ing the  dangerous  qualifications  of  a  warrior  and  a  statesman,  he 
might  have  escaped  the  fatal  jealousy  of  his  father,  and  the  arts 
which  were  no  doubt  employed  for  his  ruin.  In  his  campaign 
against  tbe  Barbarians,  Crispus  had  shown  himself  a  worlhy  son 
of  Constantine,  and  his  naval  victory  over  the  fleet  of  Licinius  had 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  empire.  The  conqueror  of  Maxentius 
and  of  Licinius,  the  undisputed  master  of  the  Roman  world,  might 
have  been  expected  to  stand  superior  to  that  common  failing  of 
weak  monarchs,  a  jealous  dread  of  (he  heir  to  their  Ihione.  The 
unworthy  fears  of  Constantine  were  betrayed  by  an  edict,  incon- 
sistent with  the  early  promise  of  his  reign.  He  had  endeavoured, 
soon  after  his  accession,  to  repress  the  odious  crime  of  delation ;  a 
rescript  now  appeared,  inciting  by  large  reward,  and  liberal  pro- 
mise of  favour,  those  informations  which  he  had  before  nobly  dis- 
dained, and  this  edict  seemed  to  betray  the  apprehensions  of  the 
government,  that  some  widely  ramified  and  darkly  organised  con- 
spiracy was  afoot.  But  if  such  conspiracy  existed,  it  refused,  by 
the  secrecy  of  its  own  proceedings,  to  enlighten  the  public  mind. 

Rome  itself,  and  the  whole  Roman  world,  heard  with  horror  and  poathoj 
amazement,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  solemn  festival,  which  was  ce-  •■'^'f;P"'- 

'  April, A«w 

lebraling  with  the  utmost  splendour  the  twentieth  year  of  the  Em-     326. 


(1)  Le  Beau  (Hist,  des  Empereors,  i.  220)  execution  and  that  of  the  other  enemies  of  God. 
recites  with  great  fairness  the  varying  accounts  No^aa)  TOXSjMOt/  S ictKlitviti  Tvi  Trpi'^oucrvi 
of  the  death  of  Licinius,  and  the  motives  which  ^^„j>/<f3i,  riucefia.  *  «  ,cui  dvcixXUvTO, 
are  said  to  have  prompted  it.  But  he  proceeds  to  >'  ^  '  '  '  ,  ,  ,  ; 
infer  that  Licinius  must  have  been  guilty  of  '^"J  TTfOC-HKOi/crav^  t/jrs^^ovTSC  <f(jt>,v,  o» 
some  new  crime, to  induce  Constantine  to  violate  TUC  &6o^£t^iac  a-vfx.^ai/Koi.  How  singul.irly 
his  solemn  oath.  does   this  contrast  with  the  passage  above  !    Sec 

(2)  Contra  rellgionem  sacraraenti  Thcssaloni-  p.  388.  (Vit.  Const,  ii.  13.)  bigotry  and  mercy 
fa-  privatQS  occisus  est.  Eutrop.  lib.  x.  advancing  handin  hand — the  .sterner  creed  over- 

(3)  Eusebius  says  that  he  was  put  to  death   hy  powering  the  gnspeL 
the   laws   of  war,  and  openly  approves  of  hi« 


Fausta. 
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peror's  reign,  his  eldest  son  had  been  suddenly  seized,  and,  either 
without  trial,  or  after  a  hurried  examination,  had  been  transported 
to  the  shore  of  Istria,  and  perished  by  an  obscure  death  (1).  Nor 
did  Crispus  fail  alone;  the  young  Licinius,  the  nephew  ofConstan- 
tine,  who  had  been  spared  after  his  father's  death,  and  vainly  ho- 
noured with  the  title  of  Caesar,  shared  his  fate.  The  sword  of 
justice  or  of  cruelty  once  let  loose,  raged  against  those  who  were 
suspected  as  partisans  of  the  dangerous  Crispus,  or  as  impUcated 
in  the  wide-spread  conspiracy,  till  the  bold  satire  of  an  eminent 
officer  of  stale  did  not  scruple,  in  some  lines  privately  circulated, 
to  compare  the  splendid  but  bloody  times  with  those  of  Nero  (2). 
Death  of  But  this  was  only  the  first  act  of  the  domestic  tragedy  5  the  death 
of  his  wife  Fausta,  the  partner  of  twenty  years  of  wedlock,  the 
mother  of  his  three  surviving  sons,  increased  the  general  horror. 
She  was  sutTocated  in  a  bath,  which  had  been  heated  to  an  insup- 
portable degree  of  temperature.  Many  rumours  were  propagated 
throughout  the  empire  concerning  this  dark  transaction,  of  which 
the  real  secret  was  no  doubt  concealed,  if  not  in  the  bosom,  within 
the  palace  of  Conslanline.  The  awful  crimes  which  had  thrilled  the 
scene  of  ancient  tragedy,  were  said  to  have  polluted  the  imperial 
chamber.  The  guilty  step-mother  had  either,  like  Pliaedra,  re- 
venged the  insensibility  of  the  youthful  Crispus  by  an  accusation  of 
incestuous  violence,  or  the  crime,  actually  perpetrated,  had  in- 
volved them  both  in  the  common  guilt  and  ruin.  In  accordance 
with  the  former  story,  the  miserable  Constantine  had  discovered 
too  late  the  machinations  which  had  stained  his  hand  with  (he 
blood  of  a  guiltless  son  :  in  the  agony  of  his  remorse  he  had  fasted 
forty  days ;  he  had  abstained  from  the  use  of  the  bath ;  he  had 
proclaimed  his  own  guilty  precipitancy,  and  the  innocence  of  his 
son,  by  raising  a  golden  statue  of  the  murdered  Crispus,  with  the 
simple  but  emphatic  inscription,  "To  my  unfortunate  son."  The 
Christian  mother  of  Constantine,  Helena,  had  been  the  principal 
agent  in  the  detection  of  the  wicked  Fausta :,  it  was  added,  that, 
independent  of  her  unnatural  passion  for  her  step-son,  she  was 
found  to  have  demeaned  herself  to  the  embraces  of  a  slave. 

It  is  dangerous  to  attempt  to  reconcile  with  probability  these 
extraordinary  events,  which  so  often  surpass,  in  the  strange  reahty 
of  their  circumstances,  the  wildest  fictions.  But  according  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  Crispus  would  appear  the  victim  of  po- 
litical rather  than  of  domestic  jealousy.  The  innocent  Licinius 
might  be  an  object  of  suspicion,  as  implicated  in  a  conspiracy, 

fl)  Vict.  Epit.  ill  Constantino.  Eutrop.  lib.  x.  futes  the  notion  of  the  connection  of  the  death 

Zosimus,  ii.  c.  29.  Sidonins,  v.  epist.  8-    Of  the  of  Crispus  with  the  conversion  of  Constantine, 

ecclesiastical  historians,  Philostorgius  (lib.  ii.  4.)  admits  the  fact,  1.  i.  c.  5. 
attributed  the  death  of  Crispus  to  the  arts  of  his  (2)  The  Consul  Albinus, — 

stepmother.  He  adds  a  strange  stor)',   that  Con-  Saturni  aureasaecla  quis  requiiet? 

stantine  was  poisoned  by  his  brothers  in  revenge  Sunt  haec  gemmea  sed  Meroniana. 

for  the  death  of  Crispus.  Sozomen,    bile  he  re-  Sid.  ApoU.\.6. 
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against  the  power  but  not  against  the  honour  of  Consianline.  The 
removal  of  Crispus  opened  the  succession  of  the  throne  to  the  sons 
of  Fausta.  The  passion  of  maternal  ambition  is  much  more  con- 
sistent with  human  nature  than  the  incestuous  love  of  a  step- 
mother, advanced  in  life,  and  with  many  children,  towards  her 
husband's  son.  The  guilt  of  compassing  the  death  of  Crispus,  whe- 
ther by  the  atrocious  accusations  of  a  Phaedra,  or  by  the  more 
vulgar  arts  of  common  court  intrigue,  might  come  to  light  at  a 
later  period  ^  and  the  indignation  of  the  Emperor  at  having  been 
deluded  into  the  execution  of  a  gallant  and  blameless  son,  the 
desire  of  palliating  to  the  world  and  to  his  own  conscience  his  own 
criminal  and  precipitate  weakness,  by  the  most  unrelenting  re- 
venge on  the  subtlety  with  which  he  had  been  circumvented, 
might  madden  him  to  a  second  act  of  relentless  barbarity  (1). 

But  at  all  events  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Pagan,  and  most  P3„a„  ^e- 
of  the  Christian  authorities,  as  well  as  the  expressive  silence  of  f?""t°f 

Ti         1  •  •      1  •  1  '•'''■''  event. 

Jiusebius,  indicate  the  unfavourable  impression  made  on  the  public 
mind  by  these  household  barbarities.  But  the  most  remarkable 
circumstance  is,  the  advantage  which  was  taken  of  this  circum- 
stance by  the  Pagan  party,  to  throw  a  dark  shade  over  the  conver- 
sion of  Conslantine  to  the  Christian  religion.  Zozimus  has  pre- 
served this  report ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  it 
was  a  rumour,  eagerly  propagated  at  the  time  by  the  more  des- 
ponding votaries  of  Paganism  (2).  In  the  deep  agony  of  remorse, 
Consianline  earnestly  inquired  of  the  ministers  of  the  ancient  reli- 
gions, whether  their  lustrations  could  purify  the  soul  from  the 
blood  of  a  son.  The  unaccommodating  priesthood  acknowledged 
the  inelTicacy  of  their  riles  in  a  case  of  such  inexpiable  atrocity  (3), 
and  Consianline  remained  to  struggle  with  the  unappeased  and 
unaloned  horrors  of  conscience.  An  Egyptian,  on  his  journey 
from  Spain,  passed  through  Rome,  and  being  admitted  to  the  in- 
timacy of  some  of  ihe  females  about  the  court,  explained  to  the 
Emperor  that  the  religion  of  Clirist  possessed  Ihe  power  of  cleans- 
ing the  soul  from  all  sin.  From  that  time  Consianline  placed  him- 
self entirely  in  the  hands  of  Ihe  Christians,  and  abandoned  alto- 
gether the  sacred  rites  of  his  ancestors.  If  Constantine  at  this  time 


(1)  Gibbon   li.is   ibrown  doubts  on  llie  actual  Platouism,   could  afford  any  hope  or  pardon  to 
death  ol  l-'austa,  vol.  iii.  p.  HO-  the  murderer.  Julian  (speaking  of  Constantine 

(2)  See  Heyne's  note  on  this  passage  of  Zosi-  in    Cxsar)  insinuates   the   facility  with    which 
mus.  Christianity  admitted  the   //laieovof,  as   well 

(3)  According   to   Sozonien,  whose  narrative,  as    other  atrocious   delinquents,   to   the  divine 
as  Heyne  observes  (note  on  Zosimus,  p.  552.)'  forgiveness. 

proves  that  this  story  was  r.ot  the   invention  of  The  bitterness    with   which  the   Pagan   party 

Zosimus,  but  rather  the  version  of  the  event  cur-  judged  of  the  measures  of  Constantine,  is  shown 

rent  in   the  Pagan  world;   it   was   not  a  Pagan  in    the  turn  which    Zosimus  gives  to  his   edict 

priest,  but  a  Platonic  philosopher,   named  Sopa-  discouraging  divination.   "  Having  availed  him- 

ter,  who  thus  denied  the  efficacy   of  any  rite  or  self  of  the  advantages  of  divination,   which  had 

ceremony    to   wash    the   soul   clean   from    filial  predicted   his   own   splendid  successes,   he   was 

blood.  It  is  true  that  neither  the   legal  ceremo-  jealous   lest  the   prophetic  art  should  be  equally 

iiial  of  Paganism,  nor  the  principles  ofthe'ater  prodigal  of  its  glorious  promises  toothers." 

II.  4 
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had  been  long  an  avowed  and  sincere  Chrislian,  this  slory  falls  to 
the  ground ;  but  if,  according  to  our  view,  there  was  still  some- 
thing of  ambiguity  in  the  favour  shown  by  Constantine  to  Chris- 
tianity, if  it  still  had  something  rather  of  the  sagacious  statesman 
than  of  the  serious  proselyte,  there  may  be  some  slight  ground- 
work of  truth  in  this  fiction.  Constantine  may  have  relieved  a  large 
portion  of  his  subjects  from  grievous  oppression,  and  restored 
their  plundered  property,  he  may  have  made  munificent  donations 
to  maintain  their  ceremonial ;  he  may  have  permitted  the  famous 
labarum  to  exalt  the  courage  of  his  Chrislian  soldiery  •,  he  may 
have  admitted  their  representatives  to  his  court,  endeavoured  to 
allay  their  fierce  feuds  in  Africa,  and  sanctioned  by  his  presence 
the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Nice  to  decide  on  the  new  contro- 
versy, which  began  to  distract  the  Chrislian  world  ^  he  may  have 
proclaimed  himself,  in  short,  the  worshipper  of  the  Christians' 
God,  whose  favourites  seemed  likewise  to  be  those  of  fortune,  and 
whose  enemies  were  devoled  to  ignominy  and  disaster  (such  is  his 
constant  language)  (1)  :  but  of  the  real  character  and  the  pro- 
founder  truths  of  the  religion  he  may  still  have  been  entirely,  or, 
perhaps,  in  some  degree  disdainfully,  ignorant  :  the  lofty  indif- 
ferentism  of  the  emperor  predominated  over  the  obedience  of  the 
proselyte  towards  the  new  faith. 

But  it  was  now  the  man,  abased  by  remorse,  by  the  terrors  of 
conscience,  it  may  be  by  superstitious  horrors,  who  sought  some 
refuge  against  the  divine  Nemesis,  the  avenging  furies,  which 
haunted  his  troubled  spirit.  It  would  be  the  duty  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  an  influential  Christian  to  seize  on  the  mind  of  the  royal 
proselyte,  while  it  was  thus  prostrate  in  its  weakness,  to  enforce 
more  strongly  the  personal  sense  of  religion  upon  the  afflicted 
soul.  And  if  the  Emperor  was  understood  to  have  derived  the 
slightest  consolation  under  this  heavy  burthen  of  conscious  guilt 
from  the  doctrines  of  Christianity;  if  his  remorse  and  despair  were 
allayed  or  assuaged;  nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  Paganism, 
which  constantly  charged  Christianity  with  receiving  the  lowest 
and  most  depraved  of  mankind  among  its  proselytes,  should  affect 
to  assume  the  tone  of  superior  moral  dignity,  to  compare  its  more 
uncompromising  moral  austerity  with  the  easier  terms  on  which 
Christianity  appeared  to  receive  the  repentant  sinner.  In  the  bit- 
terness of  wounded  pride  and  interest  at  the  loss  of  an  imperial 
worshipper,  it  would  revenge  itself  by  ascribing  his  change  exclu- 
sively to  the  worst  hour  of  his  life,  and  to  the  least  exalted  motive. 
It  is  a  greater  difTiculiy,  that,  subsequent  to  this  period  the  snind  of 

(t)  It   is   vcaiarkable   iiiailtlie  proclauialions  over  tlio<:e  of  ibp  Heathen,  and  the  visible /eni/)0- 

and  documents  which  Eusebius  assigns   to  Con-  ral  advanta^-es  wliich  attend  on  lh(^   worship  of 

stanline,  some   even  written  by  his   own  hand,  Christianity.  His  own  victory   and  the  disasters 

liow  almost  exclusively  he  dwells  on  this  worldly  of  his   enemies   are  his  conclusive  evidences  of 

superiority  of  the  God  adored  by  the  Christians  Chrisfi3i>ity. 
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Coristantinc  appears  (o  have  relapsed  in  some  degree  to  its  imper- 
fecUy  unpai^anised  Clirislianily.  His  conduct  became  ambiguous 
as  before,  floating  between  a  decided  bias  in  favour  of  Christianity, 
and  an  apparent  design  to  harmonise  with  it  some  of  the  less  oflen- 
sive  parls  of  Heathenism.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  beyond  the  com- 
mon inconsistency  of  human  nature,  that,  with  the  garb  and  atti- 
tude, Conslanline  should  throw  off  the  submission  of  a  penitent. 
His  mind  released  from  its  burthen,  might  resume  its  ancient  vi- 
gour, and  assert  its  haughty  superiority  over  the  religious,  as  well 
as  over  the  civil  allegiance  of  his  subjects.  A  new  object  of  ambi- 
tion was  dawning  on  his  mind-,  a  new  and  absorbing  impulse  was 
*  given  to  all  his  thoughts — the  foundation  of  the  second  Rome,  the 
new  imperial  city  on  the  Bosphorus. 

Nor  was  this  sole  and  engrossing  object  altogether  unconnected 
with  the  sentiments  which  arose  out  of  this  dark  transaction. 
Rome  had  become  hateful  to  Constanline^  for  whether  on  this 
point  identifying  herself  with  the  Pagan  feeling,  and  taunting  the 
crime  of  the  Christian  with  partial  acrimony,  or  pre-surmising  the 
design  of  Conslantine  to  reduce  her  to  the  second  city  of  the  em- 
pire, Rome  assumed  the  unwonted  liberty  of  insulting  the  Empe- 
ror. The  pasquinade  which  compared  his  days  to  those  of  Nero 
was  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  palace ;  and  so  galling  was  the  inso- 
lence of  the  populace,  that  the  Emperor  is  reported  to  have  con- 
sulted his  brothers  on  the  expediency  of  calling  out  his  guards  for 
a  general  massacre.  Milder  councils  prevailed;  and  Constanline 
took  the  more  lardy,  but  more  deep-felt  revenge,  of  transferring 
the  seat  of  empire  from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus. 


CHAPTER  III 


FOUNDATION   OF   CONSTANTINOPLE. 


The  foundation  of  Constantinople  marks  one  of  the  great  periods   Foanda- 
of  change  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Both  its  immediate  (1)  and  its  clnstp.i. 
remoter  connection  with  the  history  of  Christianity,  are  among    """p''^- 
those  results  which  contributed  to  its  influence  on  the  destinies 
of  mankind.     The  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire   from    Rome 
might,  indeed,  at  first  appear  to  strengthen  the  decaying  cause 
of  Paganism.    The  senate  became  the  sanctuary,  the  aristocracy 
of  Rome,  in  general,  the  unshaken  adherents  of  the  ancient  reli- 

(1)  Conslantine  seized  the  property  of  some  of  j-^^  ^^^^  liuovi  (Te  .^Jf  a-Tfi'jtc  jx/v»- 

the  temples,   for   the  expense  of  building  Con-  '  r'  ,    ■•  , 

•Untinople,  but  did  not  change   the    established  «^«>'    ^'"'^    «'•    vol    u.  p.  Ib'i. 
wnrihip  ;  so  says  l.ibanius. 


Favoor- 
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gion.  But  vis  more  remote  and  eventual  consequences  were  favour- 
able to  the  consolidation  and  energy  of  the  Christian  power  in  the 
West.  The  absence  of  a  secular  competitor  allowed  the  papal  au- 
thority to  grow  up  and  to  develope  its  secret  strength.  By  the  side 
of  the  imperial  power,  perpetually  contrasted  with  the  pomp  and 
majesty  of  the  throne,  constantly  repressed  in  its  slow  but  steady 
advancement  to  supremacy,  or  obliged  to  contest  every  point  with 
a  domestic  antagonist,  the  Pope  would  hardly  have  gained  more 
political  importance  than  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The 
extinction  of  the  Western  em[)ire,  which  indeed  had  long  held  its 
court  in  Milan  or  Ravenna,  rather  tlian  in  the  ancient  capital,  its 
revival  only  beyond  the  Alps,  left  all  the  awe  which  attached  to  the 
old  Roman  name,  or  whicli  followed  the  possession  of  the  imperial 
city,  to  gather  round  the  tiara  of  the  ponlitf.  In  any  other  city  the 
Pope  would  in  vain  have  asserted  his  descent  from  St.  Peter ;  the 
long  habit  of  connecting  together  the  name  of  Rome  with  supreme 
dominion,  silently  co-operated  in  establishing  the  spiritual  despo- 
tism of  the  Papal  see. 

Even  in  its  more  immediate  influence,  the  rise  of  Constantinople 
abieio  ^yag  favourable  to  the  progress  of  Christianity.  It  removed  the  seat 
"nity."  of  government  from  the  presence  of  those  awful  temples,  to  which 
ages  of  glory  had  attached  an  inalienable  sanctity,  and  with  which 
the  piety  of  all  the  greater  days  of  tlie  republic  had  associated  the 
supreme  dominion  and  the  majesty  of  Rome.  It  broke  the  last  link 
which  combined  the  pontifical  and  the  imperial  character.  The 
Emperor  of  Constantinople,  even  if  he  had  remained  a  Pagan,  would 
have  lost  that  power  which  was  obtained  over  men's  minds  by  his 
appearing  in  tlie  chief  place  in  all  the  religious  pomps  and  proces- 
sions, some  of  which  were  as  old  as  Rome  itself.  The  senate,  and 
even  Ihe  people,  might  be  transferred  to  the  new  city^  the  deities 
of  Rome  clung  to  their  native  home,  and  would  have  refused  to 
abandon  their  ancient  seats  of  honour  and  worship. 
consianti-  Conslautinople  arose,  if  not  a  Christian,  certainly  not  a  Pagan 
crdltiaii  city.  The  new  capital  of  the  world  had  no  ancient  deities,  whose 
'■'y-  worship  was  inseparably  connected  with  her  more  majestic  build- 
ings and  solemn  customs.  The  temples  of  old  Byzantium  had  fallen 
with  the  rest  of  the  public  edifices,  when  Severus,  in  his  vengeance, 
razed  the  rebellious  city  to  the  ground.  Byzantium  had  resumed 
sufficient  strength  and  importance  to  resist  a  siege  by  Constantine 
himself  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign ;  and  some  temples  had 
reappeared  during  the  reconstruction  of  the  city  (1).  The  fanes  of 
the  Sun,  of  the  Moon,  and  of  Aphrodite,  were  permitted  to  stand  in 
the  Acropohs,  though  deprived  of  their  revenues  (2).  That  of  Castor 

(l)  There  is  a  long  list  of  lliese   temples  in  V.  ceased  to  exist.  Tlie  I'aschal  Chronicle,  referred 

nammei's  Coiistaiitinopel  und  die  I'.osporiis,  i.  to  by  V.  Hammer,  says  nothing  of  their  conver- 

p    189.  «tc.  Many  of  tliem  are  named  in  Gjllius,  sinn  into  churclies  by  Constantine. 
bill  it  does  not  seem  clear  at   wlial   period  they         (2)  Malala.  Constantinus,  x. 
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and  Pollux  formed  part  of  Ihe  Hippodrome,  and  Ihe  slalues  of  those 
deities  who  presided  over  the  games,  slood  undisturbed  till  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  the  Younger  (1). 

Once  determined  to  found  a  rival  Rome  on  tise  shores  of  the  Bos-  Building 
phorus,  the  ambition  of  Constanline  was  absorbed  by  this  great  °'^''""y 
object.  No  expense  was  spared  to  raise  a  city  worthy  of  the  seat  of 
empire;  no  art  or  intluence  to  collect  inhabitants  worthy  of  such  a 
city.  Policy  forbade  any  measure  which  would  alienate  the  minds 
of  any  class  or  order,  who  might  add  to  the  splendour  or  swell  the 
population  of  Byzantium,  and  policy  was  the  ruling  principle  of 
Conslantine  in  Ihe  conduct  of  the  whole  transaction.  It  was  the 
Emperor  whose  pride  was  now  pledged  to  Ihe  accomplishment  of 
his  scheme,  with  that  magnificence  which  became  the  second 
founder  of  the  empire,  not  the  exclusive  patron  of  one  religious 
division  of  his  subjects.  Constantinople  was  not  only  to  bear  the 
name,  it  was  to  wear  an  exact  resemblance  of  the  elder  Rome.  The 
habitations  of  men,  and  the  public  buildings  for  business,  for  con- 
venience, for  amusement,  or  for  splendour,  demanded  Ihe  first  care 
of  the  founder.  The  imperial  palace  arose,  in  its  dimensions  and 
magnificence  equal  to  thai  of  the  older  city.  The  skill  of  the  archi- 
tect was  lavished  on  the  patrician  mansions,  which  were  so  faith- 
fully to  represent  to  the  nobles,  who  obeyed  the  imperial  invilalion, 
Ihe  dwellings  of  their  ancestors  in  the  ancient  Capitol,  that  their 
wondering  eyes  could  scarcely  believe  their  removal ;  their  Penates 
might  seem  to  have  followed  them  (2j.  The  senate-house,  the  Au- 
gusteum,  was  prepared  for  their  counsels.  For  the  mass  of  the 
people,  markets  and  fountains  and  aqueducts,  theatres  and  hippo- 
dromes, porticoes,  basilicae  and  forums,  rose  with  the  rapidity  of 
enchantment.  C>nc  class  of  buildings  alone  was  wanting.  If  some 
temples  were  allowed  to  stand,  it  is  clear  that  no  new  sacred  edi- 
fices were  erected  to  excite  and  gratify  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
Pagan  party  (3),  and  the  building  of  the  few  churches  which  arc 
ascribed  to  Ihe  pious  munificence  of  Constanline,  seems  slowly  to 
have  followed  the  extraordinary  celerity  with  which  the  city  was 
crowded  with  civil  edifices.  A  century  after,  a  century  during  which 
Christianity  had  been  recognised  as  the  religioki  of  the  empire,  the 
metropolis  contained  only  fourteen  churches,  one  for  each  of  its 
wards  or  divisions.    Yet  Conslantine  by  no  means  neglected  those 

(1)  Zosiraus,  ii.  31.  dicatiiig  temples  to  each  of  tliesp  abstract  names.  > 

(2)  Sozomen.  ii.  3.  In  the  next  reign,  how-  The  consecrating  to  individua!  saints  was  of  a 
eTer,  Themistias  admits   the   reluctance    of  the     later  period.    Soz.  ii.  3.    The  ancient  Temple  of 

_.„_^,';,,i„  ,',_■  V„J.  „!.-  Peace,    which    afterwards   formed   iKirt  ol    the 

senators  to  remove :  ^pOTOy/zsv  vtt  O-VX-Ikhc  ..     .   '  ,     i  •  •  .  i  i-  . 

...  ',  .     .  1      '  hanta   Sophi.n,   was    appropriately   transformed 

tTiMctTO    :,    yifoucTiX,  jest,   ii    t.^«    Tif^a-  ;,,,„   ^   christian    church.   The    Church    of  the 

fiX(    iS'oii.ii   iMUcT  OTiOt/v     (Tiaffffiv.    Orat.  Twelve  Apostles  appears,    from   Eusebius  ( Vit. 

Protrep.  p.  57.  Const,  iv.  58.),  to  have  been  built  in   the   last 

(3)  Of  the  churches  built  by  Conslantine,  one  jear  of  his  reigii  and  of  his  life,  as  a  buri;d 
was  dedicated  to  S.  Sophia  (the  supreme  Wis-  P'^ce  for  himself  and  his  family.  Sozomen, 
dom),  the  other  to  Eirene,  Peace  :  a  philosophic  mdced,  saysthatConstaiili:.c  embellished  thc.il> 
Pagan  might  have  admitted  the  propriety  of  de-  7roA>,Ol{  xa/ /^s-^iVtoi;   st/XTOf'Oif   oizoij. 
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measures  which  might  connect  the;  new  city  with  (he  rehgious  feel- 
ings of  mankind.  Heaven  inspired,  commanded,  sanclitied  the 
foundation  of  the  second  Rome.  The  ancient  ritual  of  Roman  Paga- 
nism contained  a  solemn  ceremony,  which  dedicated  a  new  city  to 
the  protection  of  the  Deity, 
oremo.  Ah  Imperial  cdid  announced  to  the  world,  that  Constanline,  by 
"fo'nia"''  the  command  of  God,  had  founded  the  eternal  city.  When  the  Em- 
"""  peror  walked,  with  a  spear  in  his  hand,  in  the  front  of  the  stately 
procession  wliich  was  to  trace  the  boundaries  of  Constantinople, 
the  attendants  followed  in  wonder  his  still  advancing  footsteps, 
which  seemed  as  if  they  never  would  reach  the  appointed  limit. 
One  of  them,  at  length,  humbly  inquired,  how  much  farther  he 
proposed  to  advance.  "  When  he  that  goes  before  me,"  replied  the 
Emperor,  "shall  stop."  But  however  the  Deity  might  have  inti- 
mated his  injunctions  to  commence  the  work,  or  whatever  the  na- 
ture of  the  invisible  guide  which,  as  he  declared,  thus  directed  his 
steps,  this  vague  appeal  to  the  Deity  would  impress  with  the  same 
respect  all,  and  by  its  impartial  ambiguity  offend  none,  of  his  sub- 
jects. In  earlier  times  the  Pagans  would  have  bowed  down  in  hom- 
age before  this  manifestation  of  the  nameless  tutelar  deity  of  the 
new  city ;  at  the  present  period  they  had  become  familiarised,  as 
it  were,  with  the  concentration  of  Olympus  into  one  supreme 
Being  (1)-,  the  Christians  would  of  course  assert  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  one  true  God  to  this  appellation,  and  attribute  to  his  inspi- 
ration and  guidance  every  important  act  of  the  Christian  Empe- 
ror (2). 

But  if  splendid  temples  were  not  erected  to  the  decaying  deities 
of  Paganism,  their  images  were  set  up,  mingled  indeed  with  other 
noble  works  of  art,  in  all  the  public  places  of  Constantinople.  If  the 
inhabitants  were  not  encouraged,  at  least  they  were  not  forbidden 
to  pay  divine  honours  to  the  immortal  sculptures  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles,  which  were  brought  from  all  quarters  to  adorn  the 
squares  and  baths  of  Byzantium.  The  whole  Roman  world  con- 
tributed to  the  splendour  of  Constantinople.  The  tutelar  deities  of 
all  the  cities  of  Greece  (their  influence  of  course  much  enfeebled  by 
their  removal  from  their  local  sanctuaries)  were  assembled.  The 
Minerva  of  Lyndus,  the  Cybele  of  Mount  Dindymus,  which  was  said 
to  have  been  placed  there  by  the  Argonauts,  the  Muses  of  Helicon, 
the  Amphitrite  of  Rhodes,  the  Pan  consecrated  by  united  Greece  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Persians,  the  Delphic  Tripod.  The  Dioscuri  over- 
looked the  Hippodrome.  At  each  end  of  the  principal  forum  were 

(l)    The    expression    of   Ihu    P,i|».iii    Zosimus  of  Byzantium.  One  letter  less  would  make  il  thf 

shows  how  com plelely  this  language   had  been  sentence  of  a  Christian  appealing  to  prophecy, 
adopted  by  the  Heathen  :  TT*?   -^  aip  XP ^""^  ^  '^ '^         l-^)  At  a  later  period  the  Virgin  Mary  obtained 

.     ^iit,  ^f^lX^c,    i,,'  TS  cW.,  ;6«tJ    i^Of^^hai  ihe  honour  of  having  inspired  the  foundation  of 

,,    .'       ',■  r  .      •        1  •  L  .u     Ti      '  Constantinople,  of  which  she  became  the  tutelary 

He  IS  speaking  ol  an  oracle,  in  which  Ihe  Pagan  i.        i  l   j    i        .       •..        j   ■. 

.     J.  ^  J  ,°    ■        r.t^    r  .  1  cuardian,  I  had  almost  written,  deity, 

party  discovered  a  prediction  of  the  liilure  glory  " 
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two  shrines,  one  of  which  held  Ihe  slaluc  of  Cybele,  but  deprived  of 
her  lions  and  her  hands,  from  Ihe  altitude  of  command  distorted 
into  that  of  a  suppliant  for  the  welfare  of  the  city  :  in  the  other  was 
the  Fortune  of  Byzantium  (1).  To  some  part  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity this  might  appear  to  be  leading,  as  it  were,  the  Gods  of  Pa- 
ganism in  triumph  ;  the  Pagans  were  shocked  on  their  part  by  Iheir 
violent  removal  from  their  native  fanes,  and  their  wanton  mutila- 
tion Yet  the  Christianity  of  that  age,  in  full  possession  of  the  mind 
of  Conslanline,  would  sternly  have  interdicted  the  decoration  of  a 
Christian  cily  with  these  idols;  the  workmanship  of  Phidias  or  of 
Lysippus  would  have  found  no  favour,  when  lavished  on  images  of 
the  Daemons  of  Paganism, 

The  ceremonial  of  the  dedication  of  the  city  (2)  was  attended  by 
sliil  more  dubious  circumstances.  After  a  most  splendid  exhibition 
of  chariot  games  in  the  Hippodrome,  (he  Emperor  moved  in  a  mag- 
nificent car  through  the  most  public  part  of  the  city,  encircled  by 
all  his  guards,  in  the  attire  of  a  religious  ceremonial,  and  bearing 
torches  in  their  hands.  The  Emperor  himself  bore  a  golden  statue 
of  Ihe  Fortune  of  the  city  in  his  hands.  An  imperial  edict  enacted 
the  annual  celebration  of  this  rile.  On  the  birthday  of  the  city,  the 
gilded  statue  of  himself,  thus  holding  Ihe  same  golden  image  of 
Fortune,  was  annually  to  be  led  through  Ihe  Hippodrome  to  the 
fool  of  the  imperial  throne,  and  to  receive  the  adoration  of  the 
reigning  Emperor.  The  lingering  atlachmenl  of  Constantine  to  the 
favourite  superstition  of  his  earlier  days,  may  be  Isaced  on  still  bet- 
ter authority.  Tlie  Grecian  worship  of  Apollo  had  been  exalted 
into  the  Oriental  veneration  of  tlie  Sun,  as  the  visible  representative 
of  the  Deity  ;  and  of  all  the  statues  which  were  introduced  from  dif- 
ferent quarters,  none  were  received  with  greater  honour  than  those 
of  Apollo.  In  one  part  of  the  city  stood  the  Pythian,  in  the  other 
the  Sminthian  deity  (3).  The  Delphic  Tripod,  which,  according  to 
Zosimus,  contained  an  image  of  the  god,  stood  upon  the  column  of 
the  three  twisted  serpents,  supposed  to  represent  the  mythic  Python. 
But  on  a  still  loftier,  the  famous  pillar  of  porphyry,  stood  an  image  sunueot 
in  which  if  we  are  to  credit  modern  authority,  and  the  more  mo-  '""te"" 
dern  our  authority,  the  less  likely  is  it  to  have  invented  so  singular 
a  statement)  Constantine  dared  to  mingle  together  the  attributes  of 
the  Sun,  of  Christ,  and  of  himself  (4).  According  to  one  tradition, 
this  pillar  was  based,  as  it  were,  on  another  superstition.  The  ve- 
nerable Palladium  itself,  surreptitiously  conveyed  from  Rome,  was 

(l)  Easeb.  Vit.  Const,  iii.  54.   Sozomen,  ii.  5.  (2)  Paschal  Chronicle,  p.  529.  edit.  Bonn. 

Codinus,  or  C.  P.  30—62.  Le  Beau,  i.  305.  (3)  Euseb.   Vit.  Const,  iii.  54. 

Eusebius    would    persuade   his    readers    that  ^^s  .j.^^   ^^^^^^^   ^f  1^^    ^_^^.       Constantinop. 

these  statues  were  set  up  1.1  the  public  places  to  ,,  B,,„a,„|    g^^  Von  Hnmmer,  Constantinopel 

excite  the    general    contempt.    Zosimus    admits  „„d  die  Bosporus,  i.  162.  Philostorgius  says  that 

with  bitterness  that  they  were   mutilated    from  ,^^  christians  worshipped  this  image,  ii.  i7. 

want  of  respect  to  the  ancient  religion,  11.   31.  "                      t  •          • 
Compare  Socr.  Ec.  Hist.  1  —  16. 
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buried  beneath  it,  and  llius  transferred  the  eternal  destiny  of  the  old 
to  the  new  capital.  The  pillar,  formed  of  marble  and  of  porphyry, 
rose  to  the  height  of  120  feet.  The  colossal  image  on  the  top  was 
that  of  Apollo,  either  from  Phrygia  or  from  Athens.  But  the  head 
of  Constantine  had  been  substituted  for  that  of  the  god.  The  sceptre 
proclaimed  the  dominion  of  the  world,  and  it  held  in  its  hand  the 
globe,  emblematic  of  universal  empire.  Around  the  head,  instead 
of  rays,  were  fixed  the  nails  of  the  true  cross.  Is  this  Paganism  ap- 
proximating to  Christianity,  or  Christianity  degenerating  into  Paga- 
nism? Thus  Constantine,  as  founder  of  the  new  capital,  might  ap- 
pear to  some  still  to  maintain  the  impartial  dignity  of  Emperor  of 
the  world,  presiding  with  serene  indifference  over  the  various  na- 
tions, orders,  and  religious  divisions  which  peopled  his  dominions; 
admitting  to  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  citizens  in  the  new 
Rome  all  who  were  tempted  to  make  their  dwelling  around  her  seat 
of  empire. 
Progress  Yet,  evcn  during  the  reign  of  Constantine,  no  doubt,  the  triumphant 
°  ani'ty!"  progress  of  Christianity  tended  to  efface  or  to  obscure  these  lingering 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  reUgion.  If  here  and  there  remained  a  shrine 
or  temple  belonging  to  Polytheism,  built  in  proportion  lo  the  nar- 
row circuit  and  moderate  population  of  oW  Byzantium,  the  Christian 
'  churches,  though  far  from  numerous,  were  gradually  rising,  in 
their  dimensions  more  suited  to  the  magnificence  and  populousness 
of  the  new  city,  and  in  form  proclaiming  ttie  dominant  faith  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  Christians  were  most  liliely  to  crowd  into  a  new 
city  5  probably  their  main  strength  still  lay  in  the  mercantile  part  of 
the  community  :  interest  and  rehgion  would  combine  in  urging 
them  to  settle  in  this  promising  emporium  of  trade,  where  their 
religion,  if  it  did  not  reign  alone  and  exclusive,  yet  maintained  an 
evident  superiority  over  its  decaying  rival.  The  old  aristocracy, 
who  were  inclined  to  Christianity,  would  be  much  more  loosely 
attached  to  their  Roman  residences,  and  would  be  most  inclined  to 
obey  the  invitation  of  the  Emperor,  while  the  large  class  of  the  in- 
different would  follow  at  the  same  time  the  religious  and  political 
bias  of  the  sovereign.  Where  the  attachment  to  the  old  religion  was 
so  slight  and  feeble,  it  was  a  tritling  sacrifice  to  ambition  or  interest 
to  embrace  the  new ;  particularly  where  fiierc  was  no  splendid  ce- 
remonial, no  connexion  of  the  priestly  office  with  the  higher  dignity 
of  the  state;  nothing,  in  short,  which  could  enlist  either  old  re- 
verential feelings,  or  the  imagination,  in  the  cause  of  Polytheism. 
The  sacred  treasures,  transferred  from  the  Pagan  temples  to  the 
Christian  city,  sank  more  and  more  into  national  monuments,  or 
curious  remains  of  antiquity  ;  their  rehgious  significance  was  gra- 
dually forgotten ;  they  became,  in  the  natural  process  of  things,  a 
•  mere  collection  of  works  of  art. 

In  other  respects  Conslanlinople  was  not  a  Roman  city.  An  am- 
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philheatre,  built  on  the  restoration  of  the  city  after  the  siege  of  Se-  ti.c  Am- 
verus,  was  permitted  to  remain,  but  it  was  restricted  to  exhibitions  '*'','re!'*' 
of  wild  beasts ;  the  first  Christian  city  was  never  disgraced  by  the 
bloody  spectacle  of  gladiators  (I).  There  were  theatres  indeed,  but 
it  may  be  doubled  whether  the  noble  religious  drama  of  Greece  ever 
obtained  popularity  in  Constantinople.  The  chariot  race  was  the 
amusement  which  absorbed  all  others ;  and  to  this,  at  first,  as  it  was 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the  Pagan  worship,  Christianity 
might  be  more  indulgent.  How  this  taste  grew  into  a  passion,  and 
this  passion  into  a  frenzy,  the  later  annals  of  Constantinople  bear 
melancholy  witness.  Beset  with  powerful  enemies  without,  op- 
pressed by  a  tyrannous  government  within,  the  people  of  IConstan- 
linople  thought  of  nothing  but  the  colour  of  their  faction  in  the 
Hippodrome,  and  these  more  engrossing  and  maddening  conten- 
tions even  silenced  the  animosity  of  religious  dispute. 

During  the  foundation  of  Constantinople,  the  Emperor  might  ap- 
pear to  the  Christians  to  have  relapsed  from  the  head  of  the  Chris- 
tian division  of  his  subjects,  into  the  common  sovereign  of  the  Ro- 
man world.  In  this  respect,  his  conduct  did  not  ratify  the  promise 
of  his  earlier  acts  in  the  East.  He  had  not  only  restored  Christianity, 
depressed  first  by  theaclsofBIaximin,  and  afterwards  by  the  violence 
of  Licinius,  but  in  many  cases  he  had  lent  his  countenance,  or  his 
more  active  assistance,  to  the  rebuilding  their  churches  on  a  more 
imposing  plan.  Yet,  to  all  outward  appearance,  the  world  was  still 
Pagan  :  every  city  seemed  still  to  repose  under  the  tutelary  gods  of 
the  ancient  religion  :  every  where  the  temples  rose  above  the 
buildings  of  men  :  if  here  and  there  a  Christian  church,  in  its  mag-  Anci^ni 
nilude,  or  in  the  splendour  of  its  architecture,  might  compete  with  '^°'P"' 
the  solid  and  elegant  fanes  of  antiquity,  the  Christians  had  neither 
ventured  to  expel  them  from  their  possessions,  or  to  appropriate  to 
their  own  use  those  which  were  falling  into  neglect  or  decay.  As  yet 
there  had  been  no  invasion  but  on  the  opinions  and  moral  influence 
of  Polytheism.  The  temples,  indeed,  of  Pagan  worship,  though 
subsequently,  in  some  instances,  converted  to  Christian  uses,  were 
notaltogether  suited  to  the  ceremonial  of  Christianity  (2).  The  Chris- 
tians might  look  on  their  stateliest  buildings  with  jealousy — hardly 
with  envy.  Whether  raised  on  the  huge  substructures,  and  in  the 
immense  masses  of  the  older  Asiatic  style,  as  at  Baalbec,  or  the  ori- 
ginal Temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  whether  built  on  the  principles  of  Gre- 
cian art,  when  the  secret  of  vaulting  over  a  vast  building  seems  to 
have  been  unknown^  or,  after  the  general  introduction  of  the  arch 

(1)  An  edict  of  Constantiue  (Cod.  Theod.  xv.  the  ampliitlieatre.     In  fact  these  bloody  exhibi- 

12),   if  it  did  notaltogether  ai)olish  these  san-  lions  resisted  some  time  longer  the  progress  of 

guiuary  shows,  restricted  thein  to  particular  oc-  Christian  humanity. 

casions.    Cruenta  spectacula  in  otio  civili,  et  do-         (2)  Compare  an  excellent  memoir  by  M.  Qiia- 

mestica  quicte  non  placent.    Criminals  were   to  tremerc  dc  Quiucy  on  the  means  of  lighting  the 

be  sent  to  the  mines.    But  it  should   seem  that  ancient   temples  (Mem.  dc   I'lnslitut.  iii.  17t.), 

captives  taken  in  war  might  still  be   exposed  in  and  Hope  on  Archilccturc, 
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by  the  Romans  had  allowed  the  roof  to  spread  oul  to  ampler  extent, 
—still  the  actual  enclosed  temple  was  rarely  of  great  dimensions  (1). 
The  largest  among  the  Greeks  were  hypa^thral,  open  to  the  sky  (2). 
If  we  judge  from  the  temples  crowded  together  about  the  Forum, 
those  in  Rome  contributed  to  the  splendour  of  the  city  rather  by 
their  number  than  their  size.  The  rites  of  Polytheism,  in  fact,  col- 
lected together  their  vast  assemblages,  rather  as  spectators  than  as 
worshippers  (3).  The  altar  itself,  in  general,  stood  in  the  open  air, 
in  the  court  before  the  temple,  where  the  smoke  miglit  find  free 
vent,  and  rise  in  its  grateful  odour  to  the  heavenly  dwelling  of  the 
Gods.  The  body  of  the  worshippers,  therefore,  stood  in  the  courts,  or 
the  surrounding  porticoes.  They  might  approach  individually,  and 
make  their  separate  libation  or  otTering,  and  then  retire  to  a  conve- 
nient distance,  where  they  might  watch  the  movements  of  the  mi- 
nistering priest,  receive  his  announcement  of  the  favourable  or  si- 
nister signs  discovered  in  the  victim,  or  listen  to  the  hymn,  which 
was  the  only  usual  form  of  adoration  or  prayer.  However  Chris- 
tianity might  admit  gradations  in  its  several  classes  of  worshippers, 
and  assign  its  separate  station  according  to  the  sex,  or  the  degree 
of  advancement  in  the  religious  initiation ;  however  the  penitents 
might  be  forbidden,  until  reconciled  with  the  church,  or  the  cate- 
chumens before  they  were  initialed  into  the  community,  to  pene- 
trate beyond  the  outer  portico,  or  the  inner  division  in  the  church: 
yet  the  great  mass  of  a  Christian  congregation  must  be  received 
within  the  walls  of  the  building ;  and  the  service  consisting  not 
merely  in  ceremonies  performed  by  the  priesthood,  but  in  prayers, 
lo  which  all  present  were  expected  to  respond,  and  in  oral  instruc- 
tion y  the  actual  edifice  therefore  required  more  ample  dimensions. 
In  many  towns  there  was  another  public  building,  the  Basilica, 
or  Hall  of  Justice  (4),  singularly  adapted  for  the  Christian  worship. 
This  was  a  large  chamber,  of  an  oblong  form,  with  a  plain  flat 
exterior  wall.  The  pillars,  which  in  the  temples  were  without, 
stood  within  the  basilica  ;  and  the  porch,  or  that  which  in  the  temple 
was  an  outward  portico,  was  contained  within  the  basilica.  This 
hall  was  thus  divided  by  lv\o  rows  of  columns  into  a  central  ave- 
nue, with  two  side  aisles.  The  outward  wall  was  easily  pierced  for 
windows,  without  damaging  the  symmetry  or  order  of  the  architec- 
ture.  In  the  one  the  male,  in  the  other  the  female,  appellants  to 

(1)  M.  do  Quincy  gives  the  size  of  some  of  the  turbac  theatralis  capacissimuiu.  Vilruv.  vii. 
ancient  temples  :  Juno  et  Agrigenluin  116  "O^^ov  S^ietTfOV  S'i^a.a-Bui  J^U)ia,fAivov . 
(Paris)  feet;   Coucortl,  120  ;   I'a?sliitn,  110;   The-     strabo. 

sens,    100;    Jupiter  at  Olyntipia,   or  iMinerva  at  (4)  La  Kasilique  ful  I'edifice  des   iinciens,  qui 

Athens,  220 — 230 ;  Jupiter  at  Agrigenluin,  322  ;  coiivint  a  la  celebration  de  ses  raysteres.  La  vaste 

Selinus,  320;  Kphesus,    350;   Apollo    Dindyinus  capacite  de  son   intericnr,  les  divisions  de   son 

at  Miletus,  360,  p.  195.  plan,  les  grandes  ouvertures,  qui  introduisaieut 

(2)  The  real  hyp.xlhra!  temples  were  to  parti  de  toutes  parts  la  lumiere  dans  son  enceinte,  le 
cular  divinities:  Jupiter  Fulgurator,  Ccelum,  tribunal  qui  devint  la  place  des  celebrans  et  du 
Sol,   l.una.  chocur,  tout  se  trouva  en  rapport  avec  les  prati  • 

(3)  Elcusis,  the  scene  of  the  mysteries,  of  all  ques  du  nouveau  cultc.  Q.  de  Quincy,  p.  173. 
the   ancient  temples  hid  the  largest  nive;  it  was     See  Hope  on  Architecture,  p,  87. 
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juslice  waited  Ihcir  lurn  (1\  The  lliree  longitudinal  avenues  were 
crossed  by  one  in  a  transverse  direction,  elevated  a  few  steps,  and 
occupied  by  the  advocates,  notaries,  and  others  employed  in  the 
public  business.  At  Ihe  farther  end,  opposite  to  the  central  avenue, 
the  building  swelled  out  into  a  semi-circular  recess,  with  a  ceiling 
rounded  off^  it  was  called  absis  in  the  Greek,  and  in  Latin  tribunal. 
Here  sate  the  magistrate  with  his  assessors,  and  hence  courts  of 
justice  were  called  tribunals. 

The  arrangement  of  this  building  coincided  with  remarkable 
propriety  with  the  distribution  of  a  Christian  congregation  (2).  The 
sexes  retained  their  separate  places  in  the  aisles  •,  the  central  avenue 
became  the  nave,  so  called  from  the  fanciful  analogy  of  the  church 
to  the  ship  of  St.  Peter.  Tlie  transept,  the  ^*if<.ct,  or  choros,  was 
occupied  by  the  inferior  clergy  and  the  singers  ,3).  The  bishop 
took  the  throne  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  superior  clergy  ranged 
on  each  side  on  the  seats  of  the  assessors. 

Before  the  throne  of  the  bishop,  either  within  or  on  the  verge  of 
the  recess,  stood  the  altar.  This  was  divided  from  the  nave  by  the 
cancelli,  or  bars,  from  whence  hung  curtains,  which,  during  the 
celebration  of  the  communion,  separated  the  participants  from  the 
rest  of  Ihe  congregation. 

As  these  buildings  were  numerous,  and  attached  to  every  imperial 
residence,  they  might  be  bestowed  at  once  on  the  Christians,  without 
either  inierfering  with  the  course  of  juslice,  or  bringing  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  hostile  parlies  into  collision  (4).  Two,  the  Scssorian 
and  the  Laleran,  were  granted  to  the  Roman  Christians  by  Constan- 
tine.  And  the  basilica  appears  to  have  been  the  usual  form  of  build- 
ing in  the  West,  Ihough, besides  the  porch,  connected  wilh,  or  ralher 
included  wilhin,  the  building,  which  became  the  Narthex,  and  was 
occupied  by  the  catechumens  and  the  penitents,  and  in  which  stood 
the  piscina,  or  font  of  baptism — there  was  in  general  an  outer  open 
court,  surrounded  with  colonnades.  This,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
description  of  the  church  at  Tyre,  was  general  in  the  East,  where 
the  churches  retained  probably  more  of  the  templar  form ;  while  in 
Constantinople,  where  they  were  buildings  raised  from  the  ground, 
Conslanline  appears  to  have  followed  the  form  of  the  basilica. 

By  the  consecration  of  these  basilicas  to  the  purposes  of  Chris-  ueiatwe 
tian  worship,  and  the  gradual  erection  of  large  churches  in  many  „fcbrTs?i. 
of  the  Eastern  cities,  Christianity  began  to  assume  an  outward  ™'^7  .^"^ 
form  and  dignity  commensurate  with  its  secret  moral  influence. 

(1)  According  to  Bingliam  (Iviii.  c.  3.),  the  (4)  There  were  eighteen  .it  Rome  ;  many  of 
women  occupied  galleries  in  eac)i  aisle  above  the  lliese  basilica;  bad  become  exchanges,  or  places 
men.  This  sort  of  separation  may  have  been  for  general  business.  Among  the  Roman  basilica- 
borrowed  from  the  synagogue;  probably  the  P.  Victor  reckons,  the  Basilica:  Argentariorum. 
practice  was  not  uniform.  Ciampini,  torn.  1.  p.  8. 

(2)  Some  few  churches  were  of  an  octagonal  Some  basilica;  were  of  a  very  large  size.  One 
form;  some  in  that  of  a  cross.  Sec  Bingham,  I.  is  described  by  the  younger  Pliny,  in  which  180 
viii.  c.  3-  judges    were    seated,   with  a  vast  multitude   of 

(i)  Apost.  Const.  I.  ii.  c.  57.  .idvocates  and  auditors.    Plin.  Epist.  vi.  33. 
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In  imposing  magnitude,  if  not  in  the  grace  and  magnificence  of  its 
architecture,  it  rivalled  the  temples  of  antiquity.  But  as  yet  it  had 
neither  the  power,  nor,  probably,  the  inclination,  to  array  itself  in 
the  spoils  of  Paganism.  Its  aggression  was  still  rather  that  of  fair 
competition,  liian  of  hostile  destruction.  It  was  content  to  behold 
the  silent  courts  of  the  Pagan  fanes  untrodden  but  by  a  few  casual 
worshippers ;  altars  without  victims,  Ihin  wreaths  of  smoke  rising 
where  the  air  used  to  be  clouded  with  the  reek  of  hecatombs ;  the 
priesthood  murmuring  in  bitter  envy  at  the  throngs  which  passed 
by  the  porticoes  of  their  temples  towards  the  Christian  church.  The 
direct  interference  with  the  freedom  of  Pagan  worship  seems  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  suppression  of  some  of  those  Eastern 
riles  which  were  offensive  to  public  morals.  Some  of  the  Syrian 
temples  retained  the  obscene  ceremonial  of  the  older  Nature  wor- 
ship. Religious  prostitution,  and  other  monstrous  enormities, 
appeared  under  the  form  of  divine  adoration.  The  same  rites,  which 
had  endangered  the  fidelity  of  the  ancient  Israelites,  shocked  the 
Temples  scvcre  purity  of  the  Christians.  A  temple  in  Syria  of  the  female 
suppress-  principle  of  generation,  which  the  later  Greeks  identified  with  their 
Aphrodite,  was  defiled  by  these  unspeakable  pollutions-,  it  was  le- 
velled to  the  ground  by  Ihe  Emperor's  command ;  the  recesses  of 
the  sacred  grove  laid  open  lo  the  day,  and  the  rites  interdicted  (1). 
A  temple  of  iEsculapius  at  TEgae  in  Cilicia  fell  under  the  same  pro- 
scription. The  miraculous  cures,  pretended  to  be  wrought  in  this 
temple,  where  the  suppliants  passed  liie  night,  appears  to  have 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Christians :,  and  this  was,  perhaps,  the 
first  overt  act  of  hostility  against  the  established  Paganism  (2).  In 
many  other  places  the  frauds  of  the  priesthood  were  detected  by  the 
zealous  incredulity  of  the  Christians ;  and  Polytheism,  feebly  de- 
fended by  its  own  party,  at  least  left  to  its  fate  by  the  government, 
assailed  on  all  quarters  by  an  active  and  persevering  enemy,  endured 
affront,  exposure,  neglect,  if  not  with  the  dignified  patience  of  mar- 
tyrdom, with  the  sullen  equanimity  of  indifference. 

Palestine  itself,  and  its  capital,  Jerusalem,  was  an  open  province, 
of  which  Christianity  took  entire  and  almost  undisputed  possession. 
Paganism,  in  the  adjacent  regions,  had  built  some  of  its  most  splen- 
did temples  5  the  later  Roman  architecture  at  Gerasa,  atPelra,  and 
at  Baalbec,  appears  built  on  the  massive  and  enormous  foundations 
of  the  older  native  structures.  But  in  Palestine  proper  it  had  made 
no  strong  settlement.  Temples  had  been  raised  by  Hadrian,  in  his 
new  city,  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem.  One  dedicated  to  Aphrodite 
occupied  the  spot,  which  Christian  tradition  or  later  invention  as- 
serted lo  be  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  (S).    The  prohibition  issued  by 

(1)  Kiir.tb.  Vit.  Const,  iii.  55.  been  built   on  llii.>  .spot  l)y  Hadrian  to  insult  lln; 

(2)  Ibid,  iii,  56.  Christians;    but  Hadrian's  hostility  was  against 

(3)  This  temple  was  improbably  said  to  have     the  rebellious  Jcw.i,   not  against  the  Christians. 
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Hadrian  against  the  admission  of  the  Jews  into  Hie  Holy  City,  ci.risti- 
doubtless  was  no  longer  enforced  5  but,  though  not  forcibly  de-  jerulaicm. 
pressed  by  public  aulhorily,  Judaism  itself  waned,  in  its  own  native 
territory,  before  the  ascendancy  of  Christianity. 

If  was  in  Palestine  that  the  change  which  had  been  slowly  work- 
ing into  Christianity  itself,  began  to  assume  a  more  definite  and 
apparent  form.  The  religion,  re-issued  as  it  were  from  its  cradle,  in 
a  character,  if  foreign  to  its  original  simplicity,  singularly  adapted 
to  achieve  and  maintain  its  triumph  over  the  human  mind.    It  no 
longer  confined  itself  to  its  purer  moral  influence;  it  was  no  more 
a  simple,  spiritual  failh,  despising  all  those  accessories  which  cap- 
tivate the  senses,  and  feed  Ihe  imagination  with  new  excitement.   It 
no  longer  disdained  Ihe  local  sanctuary,  nor  stood  independent  of 
those  associations  with  place,  which  became  an  universal  and  spi- 
ritual religion.    Jt  began  to  have  its  hero-worship,  its  mythology; 
and  to  crowd  (he  mind  with  images,  of  a  secondary  degree  of  sanc- 
tity, but  which  enthralled  and  kept  in  captivity  those  who  were  not 
ripe  for  the  pure  moral  conception  of  the  Deity,  and  the  impersona- 
tion of  Ihe  Godhead  in  .Tesus  Christ.  It  was,  as  might  not  unreason- 
ably be  anticipated,  a  female,  the  Empress  Helena,  the  mother  of 
Constantino,  who  gave,  as  it  were,  this  new  colouring  to  Christian' 
devotion.    In  Palestine  indeed,  where  her  pious  activity  was  chiefly 
employed,  it  was  Ihe  memory  of  the  Redeemer  himself  which  hal- 
lowed the  scenes  of  his  life  and  death  to  the  imagination  of  the  be- 
liever.   Splendid  churches  arose  over  the  place  of  his  birth  at  Beth- 
lehem ;  that  of  his  burial,  near  the  supposed  Calvary;  Ihat  of  his 
ascension  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.    So  far  the  most  spiritual  piety 
could  not  hesitate  to  proceed  ;  to  such  natural  and  irresistible  claims 
upon  its  veneration  no  Christian  heart  could  refuse  to  yield.    The 
cemeteries  of  their  bretliren  had,  from  the  commencement  of  Chris- 
tianity, exercised  a  strong  influence  over  the  imagination.    They 
had  frequently,  in  times  of  trial,  been  the  only  places  of  religious 
assemblage.    When  hallowed  to  the  feelings  by   the  remains  of 
friends,  of  bishops,  of  martyrs,  it  was  impossible  to  approach  them 
without  the  profoundest  reverence ;  and  the  transition  from  rever- 
ence to  veneration,  to  adoration,  was  loo  easy  and  imperceptible  to 
awaken  the  jealousy  of  that  exclusive  devotion  due  to  God  and  the 
Redeemer.  The  sanctity  of  the  place  where  the  Redeemer  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  laid  in  the  sepulchre,  was  still  more  naturally 
and  intimately  associated  with  the  purest  senlimenis  of  devotion. 

But  the  next  step,  the  discovery  of  the  true  cross,  was  more  im- 
portant. It  materialised,  at  once,  the  spiritual  worship  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  reported  throughout  wondering  Christendom,  thai 
tradition  or  a  vision,  having  revealed  the  place  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, the  fane  of  Venus  had  been  thrown  down  by  Ihe  imperial 
command,  excavations  had  been  made,  the  Holy  Sepulchre  had 
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€ome  to  light,  and  with  tlie  Sepulchre  three  crosses,  with  the  in- 
scription originally  wrillen  by  Pilate  in  three  languages  over  that 
of  Jesus.  As  it  was  doubtful  to  which  of  the  crosses  the  tablet  with 
the  inscription  belonged,  a  miracle  decided  to  the  perplexed 
believers  the  claims  of  the  genuine  cross  (1).  The  precious  trea- 
sure was  divided ;  part,  enshrined  in  a  silver  case,  remained  at 
Jerusalem,  from  whence  pilgrims  constantly  bore  fragments  of  the 
still  vegetating  wood  to  the  West,  till  enough  was  accumulated  in 
the  different  churches  to  build  a  ship  of  war.  Part  was  sent  to 
Constantinople  :  the  nails  of  the  passion  of  Christ  were  turned  into 
a  bit  for  the  war-horse  of  the  Emperor,  or,  according  to  another 
account,  represented  the  rays  of  the  sun  around  the  head  of  his 
statue. 
Churches  A  maguificent  church,  called  at  first  the  Church  of  the  Resur- 
Parestine,  rBctlou  (Anaslasis),  afterwards  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  rose  on 
the  sacred  spot,  hallowed  by  this  discovery;  in  which  from  that 
time  a  large  part  of  the  Christian  world  has  addressed  its  un- 
questioning orisons.  It  stood  in  a  large  open  court,  with  porticoes 
on  each  side,  with  the  usual  porch,  nave,  and  choir.  The  nave  was 
inlaid  with  precious  marbles ;  and  the  roof,  overlaid  with  gold, 
showered  down  a  flood  of  light  over  the  whole  building  ^  the  roofs 
of  the  aisles  were  likewise  overlaid  with  gold.  At  the  farther  end 
arose  a  dome  supported  by  twelve  pillars,  in  commemoration  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles-,  the  capitals  of  these  were  silver  vases.  Within 
the  church  was  another  court,  at  Ihe  extremity  of  which  stood 
the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  lavishly  adorned  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  as  it  were  to  perpetuate  the  angelic  glory  which 
streamed  forth  on  the  day  of  the  Resurrection  (2). 

Another  sacred  place  was  purified  by  the  command  of  Conslan- 
tine,  and  dedicated  to  Christian  worship.  Near  Hebron  there  was 
the  celebrated  oak  or  terebinth  tree  of  Mambre,  which  tradition 
pointed  out  as  the  spot  where  the  angels  appeared  to  Abraham.  It 
is  singular  that  the  Heathen  are  said  to  have  celebrated  religious 
rites  at  this  place,  and  to  have  worshipped  the  celestial  visitants  of 
Abraham.  It  was  likewise,  as  usual  in  the  East,  a  celebrated  em- 
porium of  commerce.  The  worship  may  have  been  like  that  at  the 
Caaba  of  Mecca  before  the  appearance  of  Mahomet,  for  the  fame  of 
Abraham  seems  to  have  been  preserved  among  the  Syrian  and 
Arabian  tribes,  as  well  as  the  Jews.  It  is  remarkable  that,  at  a  later 
period,  the  Jews  and  Christians  are  said  to  have  met  in  amicable 

(1)  Tbe  excited  state  of  the   Christian  mind,  the  simple  account  of  the  burial  in  the  Gospels, 

and  the  tendency  to  this  materialisation  of  Chris-  how  singular  a  change  to  that  of  the  discovery  of 

tianily,    maybe   estimated  by  the  undoubting  the  cross  in  the  ecclesiastical  historians.  Socrates, 

credulity  wiih  which  they  entertained  the  im-  i.  17.  .Sozomen,  ii.  1.  Thcodorct,  i.  IS- 

probable  notion,  that  the   crosses  were   buried  (2)  Eusebius,  Vit.   Constant,   iii.   29.  el  seq.; 

with  our  .Saviour,   not   only  that  on   which  he  this  seems  to  he  the  sense  of  the  author, 
suffered,  but  those  of  the  two  thieves  also.  From 
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devotion,  and  offered  their  common  incense  and  suspended  their 
lights  in  the  church  erected  over  this  spot  by  the  Christian  Em- 
peror (1). 


CHAPTER  IV. 


TRINITARIAN   CONTROVERST. 


But  it  was  as  arbiter  of  religious  differences,  as  presiding  in  Trin.ta- 
their  solemn  councils,  that  Constanline  appeared  to  the  Christians  TZer^y.' 
the  avowed  and  ostensible  head  of  their  community.  Immediately 
after  his  victory  over  Licinius,  Conslantine  had  found  the  East,  no 
less  than  the  West,  agitated  by  the  dissensions  of  his  Christian 
subjects.  He  had  hoped  to  allay  the  flames  of  the  Donatisl 
schism,  by  the  consentient  and  impartial  authority  of  the  Western 
churches.  A  more  extensive,  if  as  yet  less  fiercely  agitated,  contest 
disturbed  the  Eastern  provinces.  Outward  peace  seemed  to  be 
restored  only  to  give  place  to  intestine  dissension.  We  must  reascend 
the  course  of  our  History  for  several  years,  in  order  to  trace  in  one 
continuous  narrative  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Trinitarian  Con- 
troversy. This  dissension  had  broken  out  soon  after  Constantino's 
subjugation  of  the  East ;  already,  before  the  building  of  Conslan- 
linople,  it  had  obtained  full  possession  of  the  public  mind,  and  the 
great  Council  of  Nice,  the  first  real  senate  of  Christendon),  had 
passed  its  solemn  decree.  The  Donatist  schism  was  but  a  local  dis- 
sension :  it  raged,  indeed,  with  fatal  and  implacable  fury ;  but  it 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  limits  of  a  single  province.  The 
Trinitarian  controversy  was  the  first  dissension  which  rent  asunder 
the  whole  body  of  the  Christians,  arrayed  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  world  two  hostile  parties  in  implacable  opposition,  and,  at  a 
later  period,  exercised  a  powerful  political  influence  on  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  How  singular  an  illustration  of  the  change  already 
wrought  in  the  mind  of  man  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
Questions  which,  if  they  had  arisen  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
world,  would  have  been  limited  to  a  priestly  caste;  if  in  Greece, 
would  have  been  confined  to  the  less  /"requented  schools  of  Athens 
or  Alexandria,  and  might  have  produced  some  intellectual  excite- 
ment among  the  few  who  were  conversant  with  the  higher  philo- 
sophy, now  agitated  the  populace  of  great  cities,  and  occupied  the 
councils  of  princes;  and,  at  a  later  period,  determined  the  fate  of 
kingdoms  and  the  sovereignty  of  great  part  of  Europe  (2).    It  ap- 

(1)  Antoninus  in  llinerario.    See  Hcinichen;      of  tlie  Fianks  made  the  more  refined  Arianism  o( 
Note  on  Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  iii.  53.  llic  Visignths  a  pretext  Cor  hostile  invasion. 

(2)  Kor  instaiic.-,  when  the   iSav aire  orthodoxy 
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pears  slili  more  extraordinary,  since  this  controversy  related  to  a 
purely  speculative  tenet.  The  disputants  of  either  party  might  pos- 
sibly have  asserted  the  superior  tendency  of  each  system  to  enforce 
the  severity  of  Christian  morals,  or  to  excite  the  ardour  of  Chris- 
tian piety  ^  but  they  appear  to  have  dwelt  little,  if  at  all,  on  the 
practical  effects  of  the  conflicting  opinions.  In  morals,  in  manners, 
in  habits,  in  usages,   in  church-government,  in  religious  cere- 
monial, there  was  no  distinction  between  the  parties  which  divided 
Christendom.    The  Gnostic  sects  inculcated  a  severer  asceticism, 
and  difTered,  in  many  of  their  usages,  from  the  general  body  of  the 
Christians :  the  Donatist  factions  commenced  at  least  with  a  question 
of  church  discipline,  and  almost  grew  into  a  strife  for  political  as- 
cendancy :  the  Arians  and  Alhanasians  first  divided  the  world  on  a 
pure  question  of  a  faith.   From  this  period  we  may  date  the  intro- 
duction of  rigorous  articles  of  belief,  which  required  the  submissive 
assent  of  the  mind  to  every  word  and  letter  of  an  established  creed, 
and  which  raised  the  slightest  heresy  of  opinion  into  a  more  fatal 
offence  against  God,  and  a  more  odious  crime  in  the  estimation  of 
man,  than  the  worst  moral  delinquency,  or  the  most  flagrant  de- 
viation from  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
Origin  of      The  Trinitarian  controversy  was  the   natural,   though   tardy, 
troversy   growth  of  the  Guoslic  opinions  :  it  could  scarcely  be  avoided  when 
the  exquisite  distinctness  and  subtlety  of  the  Greek  language  were 
applied  to  religious  opinions  of  an  Oricnial  origin.  Even  tlie  Greek 
of  the  New  Testament  retained  something  of  the  significant  and  re- 
verential vagueness  of  Eastern  expression.    This  vagueness,  even 
philosophically  speaking,  may  belter  convey  to  the  mind  those 
mysterious  conceptions  of  tlie  Deity  which  are  beyond  the  province 
of  reason,  than  the  anatomical  precision  of  philosophic  Greek.  The 
first  Christians  were  content  to  worship,  with  undefining  fervour, 
the  Deity  as  revealed  in  tlie  Gospel.  They  assented  to,  and  repeated 
with  devout  adoration,  the  words  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  or  those 
which  had  been  made  use  of  from  the  Apostolic  age;  but  they  did 
not  decompose  them,  or,  with  nice  and  scrupulous  accuracy,  ap- 
propriate peculiar  terms  to  each  manifestation  of  the  Godhead.    It 
was  the  great  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  theologies,  as  described 
in  a  former  chapter,  to  preserve  the  primal  and  parental  Deity  at 
the  greatest  possible  distance  from   the  material  creation.    This 
originated  in  the  elementary  tenet  of  the  irreclaimable  evil  of  matter. 
In  the  present  day,  the  more  rational  believer  labours  under  the 
constant  dread,  if  not  of  materialising,  of  humanising  too  much 
the  Great  Supreme.   A  certain  degree  of  indistinctness  appears  in- 
separable from  that  vastncss  of  conception,  which  arises  out  of  the 
more  extended  knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  Creator.    A  more 
expanding  and  comprehensive  philosophy  increases  the  distance 
■    between  the  Omnific  First  Cause  and  the  race  of  man.   All  that 
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defines  seems  lo  limit  and  circumscribe  the  Deity.   Yet  in  thus  re- 
verentially repelling  the  Deity  into  an  unapprnachable  sphere,  and  constant 
investing  him,  as  it  were,  in  a  nature  absolutely  unimaginable  by  i,\7weln 
the  mind :  in  thus  secluding  him  from  the  degradation  of  being  /*"=  '"'*'- 

''  <->  o  ]ectualancl 

vulgarised,  if  the  expression  may  be  ventured,  by  profane  familia-  devotional 
rity,  or  circumscribed  by  the  narrowness  of  the  human  intellect,  tio°nonii<: 
God  is  gradually  subtilised  and  sublimated  into  a  being  beyond  the  ^"^• 
reach  of  devotional  feelings,  almost  superior  to  adoration.  There  is 
in  mankind,  and  in  the  individual  man,  on  the  one  hand,  an  intel- 
lectual tendency  to  refine  the  Deily  into  a  mental  conception;  and, 
on  the  oilier,  an  instinctive  counter-tendency  to  impersonate  him 
into  a  material^  and,  when  the  mind  is  ruder  and  less  intellectual, 
a  mere  human  being.  Among  the  causes  which  have  contributed  lo 
the  successful  promulgation  of  Christianity,  and  the  maintenance 
of  its  influence  over  the  mind  of  man,  was  the  singular  beauty  and 
felicity  with  which  its  theory  of  the  conjunction  of  the  divine  and 
human  nature,  each  preserving  its  separate  attributes,  on  the  one 
hand,  enabled  the  mind  to  preserve  inviolate  the  pure  conception 
of  the  Deity,  on  the  other,  to  approximate  it,  as  it  were,  to  human 
interests  and  sympathies.  But  this  is  done  rather  by  a  process  of 
instinctive  feeling  than  by  strict  logical  reasoning.  Even  here,  there 
is  a  perpetual  strife  between  the  intellect,  which  guards  with  jealousy 
the  divine  conception  of  the  Redeemer's  nature;  and  the  senti- 
ment, or  even  the  passion,  which  so  drawp  down  the  general  notion 
to  its  own  capacities,  so  approximates  and  assimilates  it  to  its 
own  ordinary  sympathies,  as  to  absorb  the  Godhead  in  the  human 
nature. 

The  Gnostic  systems  had  universally  admitted  the  seclusion  of 
the  primal  Deity  from  all  intercourse  wiih  matter-,  that  intercourse 
had  taken  place,  through  a  derivative  and  intermediate  being,  more 
or  less  remotely  proceeding  from  the  sole  fountain  of  Godhead. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  part  of  Gnosticism,  which  was  chiefly 
obnoxious  lo  the  general  sentiments  of  the  Christian  body.  Their 
theories  about  the  malignant  nature  of  the  Creator;  the  identification 
of  Ihe  God  of  the  Jews  with  this  hostile  being  ;  the  Docelism  which 
asserted  the  unreality  of  the  Redeemer — these  points,  with  their 
whole  system  of  the  origin  of  the  worlds  and  of  mankind,  excited 
the  most  vigorous  and  active  resistance.  But  when  Ihe  wilder 
theories  of  Gnosticism  began  to  die  away,  or  to  rank  themselves 
under  the  hostile  standard  of  Manicheism;  when  their  curious 
cosmogonical  notions  were  dismissed,  and  the  greaicr  part  of  the 
Christian  world  began  lo  agree  in  the  plain  doctrines  of  the  eternal 
supremacy  of  God  ;  the  birlh,  the  dealh,  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
as  Iho  Son  of  God;  the  efi"usion  of  Ihe  Holy  Spirit,— questions 
began  lo  arise  as  lo  the  peculiar  nature  and  relation  between  the 
Falher,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  In  all  the  systems  a  binary,  in  most 
II.  "  "  5 
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a  triple,  modification  of  the  Deity  was  admitted.  The  Logos,  the 
Divine  Word  or  Reason,  might  differ,  in  the  various  schemes,  in 
its  relation  to  the  parental  Divinity  and  to  the  universe ;  but  it  had 
this  distinctive  and  ineffaceable  character,  that  it  was  the  Mediator, 
the  connecting  link  between  the  unseen  and  unapproachable  world 
and  that  of  man.  This  Platonism,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  was 
universal.  It  differed,  indeed,  widely  in  most  systems  from  the 
original  philosophy  of  the  Athenian  sage;  it  had  acquired  a  more 
Oriental  and  imaginative  cast.  Plato's  poetry  of  words  had  been 
expanded  into  the  poetry  of  conceptions.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
Plato  himself  impersonated  the  Logos,  the  Word  or  Reason,  of  the 
Deity  ;  with  him  it  was  rather  an  attribute  of  the  Godhead.  In  one 
sense  it  was  the  chief  of  these  archetypal  ideas,  according  to  which 
the  Creator  framed  the  universe  ;  in  another,  the  principle  of  life, 
motion,  and  harmony  which  pervaded  all  things.  This  Platonism 
had  gradually  absorbed  all  the  more  intellectual  class  ^  it  hovered 
over,  as  it  were,  and  gathered  under  its  wings  all  the  religions  of 
the  world.  It  had  already  modified  Judaism ;  it  had  allied  itself  with 
the  Syrian  and  Mithriac  worship  of  the  Sun,  the  visible  Mediator, 
the  emblem  of  the  Word  ;  it  was  part  of  the  general  Nature  wor- 
ship pt  was  attempting  to  renew  Paganism,  and  was  tlie  recognised 
and  leading  tenet  in  the  higher  Mysteries.  Disputes  on  the  nature 
of  Christ  were  indeed  coeval  with  the  promulgation  of  Christianity. 
Some  of  the  Jewish  converts  had  never  attained  to  the  subhmer 
notion  of  his  mediatorial  character  •,  but  this  disparaging  notion, 
adverse  to  the  ardent  zeal  of  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world,  had 
isolated  this  sect.  The  imperfect  Christianity  of  the  Ebionites  had 
long  ago  expired  in  an  obscure  corner  of  Palestine.  In  all  the  other 
divisions  of  Christianity,  the  Christ  had  more  or  less  approximated 
to  the  office  and  character  of  this  being,  which  connected  mankind 
with  the  Eternal  Father. 
(;„niro.  Alexandria,  the  fatal  and  prolific  soil  of  speculative  controversy, 
versy  com-  ^^erc  speculative  controversy  was  most  likely  to  madden  into  furious 

mences   at  ^  -i  .      i  i   • 

.uex:.ii.  and  lasting  hostihty,  gave  birth  to  this  new  element  of  disunion  in 
'""■  the  Christian  world.  The  Trinitarian  question,  indeed,  had  already 
been  agitated  within  a  less  extensive  sphere.  Noetus,  an  Asiatic, 
either  of  Smyrna  or  Ephesus,  had  dwelt  with  such  exclusive  zeal 
on  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  as  to  absorb,  as  it  were,  the  whole 
Trinity  into  one  undivided  and  undistinguished  Being.  The  one 
supreme  and  impassible  Father  united  to  himself  the  man  Jesus, 
whom  he  had  created,  by  so  intimate  a  conjunction,  that  the  divine 
unity  was  not  destroyed.  His  adversaries  drew  the  conclusion,  that, 
according  to  this  blaspheming  theory,  the  Father  must  have  suf- 
fered on  the  cross,  and  the  ignominious  name  of  Patripassians 
•  adhered  to  the  few  followers  of  this  unprosperous  sect. 

'  i ,..!'"       Sabellianism  had  excited  more  attention.  Sabellius  was  an  African 
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of  Ihe  Cyrenaic  province.  According  lo  his  system  it  was  the  same 
Deity,  under  different  forms,  who  existed  in  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  more  modest  and  unoffending  Sabellianism 
might,  perhaps,  be  imagined  in  accordance  with  modern  philoso- 
phy. The  manifestations  of  the  same  Deity,  or  rather  of  his  at- 
tributes, through  which  alone  the  Godhead  becomes  comprehensible 
lo  the  human  mind,  may  have  been  thus  successively  made  in 
condescension  to  our  weakness  of  intellect.  It  would  be  the  same 
Deity,  assuming,  as  it  were,  an  objective  form,  so  as  to  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  human  mind  •,  a  real  difference,  as  regards  the 
conception  of  man,  perfect  unity  in  its  subjective  existence.  This, 
however,  though  some  of  its  terms  may  appear  the  same  with  the 
Sabellianism  of  antiquity,  would  be  the  Trinitarianism  of  a  philo- 
sophy unknown  at  this  period.  The  language  of  the  Sabellians  im- 
plied, to  the  jealous  ears  of  their  opponents,  that  the  distinction 
between  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  was  altogether  unreal.  While 
the  Sabellian  parly  charged  their  adversaries  with  a  Heathen  Tri- 
theislic  worship,  they  retorted  by  accusing  Sabellianism  oi  anni- 
hilating Ihe  separate  existence  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  But 
Sabellianism  had  not  divided  Chrislianily  into  two  irreconcileable 
parties.  Even  now,  but  for  the  commanding  characters  of  the  cham- 
pions who  espoused  each  party,  the  Trinitarian  controversy  might 
have  been  limited  lo  a  few  provinces,  and  become  extinct  in  some 
years.  But  it  arose,  not  merely  under  the  banners  of  men  endowed 
with  those  abilities  which  command  the  multitude;  it  not  merely 
called  into  action  the  energies  of  successive  disputants,  the  masters 
of  the  intellectual  altainmenls  of  the  age, — it  appeared  at  a  critical 
period,  when  the  rewards  of  success  were  more  splendid,  the  pe- 
nally upon  failure  proportionately  more  severe.  The  contest  was 
now  not  merely  for  a  superiority  over  a  few  scattered  and  obscure 
communities,  it  was  agitated  on  a  vaster  theatre,  that  of  the  Roman 
world;  the  proselytes  whom  it  disputed  were  sovereigns;  it  con- 
tested the  supremacy  of  the  human  mind,  which  was  now  bending 
lo  the  yoke  of  Christianity.  It  is  but  judging  on  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature  to  conclude,  that  the  grandeur  of  the  prize 
supported  Ihe  ambition  and  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  contending 
parties,  that  human  motives  of  political  power  and  aggrandisement 
mingled  with  the  more  spiritual  influences  of  the  love  of  truth,  and 
zeal  for  the  purity  of  religion. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  is,  the  divine  nature  of  the  Fa-  T.iniim 
ther,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  acknowledged  by  all.  To  ""'""• 
each  of  these  distinct  and  separate  beings,  both  parties  ascribed  the 
attributes  of  Ihe  Godhead,  with  the  exception  of  self-existence, 
which  was  restricted  by  the  Arians  to  the  Father.  Both  admitled  the 
anti-mundane  Being  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  Arian,  there  was  a  lime,  before  the  commencement  of 
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the  ages,  when  Ihe  Parent  Deity  dwelt  alone  in  undeveloped,  un- 
divided unity.  At  this  time,  immeasurably,  incalculably,  incon- 
ceivably remote,  the  majestic  solitude  ceased,  the  divine  unity  was 
broken  by  an  act  of  the  sovereign  Will,  and  the  only  begotten  Son, 
the  image  of  the  Father,  the  Viceregent  of  all  the  divine  power, 
the  intermediate  Agent  in  all  the  long  subsequent  work  of  creation, 
began  to  be  (1). 

Such  was  the  question  which  led  to  all  the  evils  of  human  strife 
— haired,  persecution,  bloodshed.  But,  however  profoundly  humi- 
liating this  fact  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  in  the  history  of 
Christianity  an  epoch  of  complete  revolution  from  its  genuine  spirit, 
it  may  fairly  be  inquired,  whether  this  was  not  an  object  more  ge- 
nerous, more  unselfish,  and  at  least  as  wise,  as  many  of  those  mo- 
tives of  personal  and  national  advantage  and  aggrandisement,  or 
many  of  those  magic  words,  which,  embraced  by  two  parties  with 
blind  and  unintelligent  fury,  have  led  to  many  of  the  more  disastrous 
and  sanguinary  events  in  the  annals  of  man.  It  might,  indeed,  have 
been  supposed  that  a  profound  metaphysical  question  of  this  kind, 
would  have  been  far  removed  from  the  passions  of  Ihe  multitude; 
but  with  the  multitude,  and  that  multitude  often  comprehends  nearly 
the  whole  of  society,  it  is  the  passion  which  seeks  the  object,  not 
the  object  which,  of  its  own  exciting  inlluence,  inflames  the  pas- 
sion. In  fact  religion  was  become  the  one  dominant  passion  of  the 
whole  Christian  world,  and  every  thing  allied  to  it,  or  rather,  in 
this  case,  which  seemed  to  concern  its  very  essence,  could  no  longer 
be  agitated  with  tranquillity,  or  debated  with  indifference.  The 
Pagan  party,  miscalculating  the  inherent  strength  of  the  Christian 
system,  saw,  no  doubt,  in  these  disputes  the  seeds  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Christianity.  The  contest  was  brought  on  Ihe  stage  at  Alexan- 
dria (2)  5  but  there  was  no  Aristophanes,  or  rather  the  serious  and 
unpoetic  time  could  not  have  produced  an  Aristophanes,  who 
might  at  once  show  that  he  understood,  while  he  broadly  ridi- 
culed, the  follies  of  his  adversaries.  The  days  even  of  a  Lucian 
were  past  (3).  Discord,  which  at  limes  is  fatal  to  a  nation  or  lo  a 
sect,  seems  at  others,  by  the  animating  excitement  of  rivalry,  the 
stirring  collision  of  hostile  energy,  to  favour  the  development  of 
moral  strength.  The  Christian  republic,  like  Rome  when  it  was 
rent  asunder  by  domestic  factions,  calmly  proceeded  in  her  con- 
quest of  the  world. 

The  plain  and  inlelligible  principle  which  united  the  opponents 
of  Arius  was,  no  doubt,  a  vague,  and,  however  perhaps  over- 
strained, neither  ungenerous  nor  unnatural  jealousy,  lest  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Redeemer,  the  object  of  their  grateful  adoration,  might 

(1)  Compare  the  letter  of  Arius,  iiiTheodoret,  (3)  Tlie  Philopatris,  of  whateverage  it  may  be, 
lib.  i.  c.  V.                                                                          is  clearly   not    Lucian's  ;    and,    at    mosi,    only 

(2)  Euscb.  Vil.  Constaiil.  ii.  61.  Stirrates,  i.e.     slightly  touches  these  questinns. 


aiidr 
Arius. 
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in  some  way  be  lowered  by  the  new  hypothesis.  The  divinity  of 
the  Saviour  seemed  inseparably  connected  with  his  co-equality  with 
(he  Father-,  it  was  endangered  by  the  slightest  concession  on  this 
point.  It  was  their  argument,  that  if  the  Son  was  not  coeval  in 
existence  with  the  Father,  he  must  have  been  created,  and  created 
out  of  thai  which  was  not  pre-existent.  But  a  created  being  must 
be  liable  to  mutability  •,  and  it  was  asserted  in  the  public  address  of 
the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  that  this  fatal  consequence  had  been 
extorted  from  an  unguarded  Arian,  if  not  from  Arius  himself,  — 
that  it  was  possible  that  the  Son  might  have  fallen,  like  the  great 
rebellious  angel  (1). 

The  patriarch  of  this  important  see,  the  metropolis  of  Egypt,  Aiexan- 
was  named  Alexander.  It  was  said  that  Arius,  a  presbyter  of  acute  tHaVch 
powers  of  reasoning,  popular  address,  and  blameless  character,  had  '^  ^i 
declined  that  episcopal  dignity  (2).  The  person  of  Arius  (3)  was 
tall  and  graceful  ^  his  countenance  calm,  pale,  and  subdued-,  his 
manners  engaging  \  his  conversation  fluent  and  persuasive.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  human  sciences ;  as  a  disputant  subtle,  inge- 
nious, and  fertile  in  resources.  His  enemies  add  to  liis  character, 
which  themselves  have  preserved,  that  this  humble  and  mortified 
exterior  concealed  unmeasured  ambition  -,  that  his  simplicity  frank- 
ness, and  honesty  only  veiled  his  craft  and  love  of  intrigue;  that  he 
appeared  to  stand  aloof  from  all  party,  merely  that  he  might  guide 
his  cabal  with  more  perfect  command,  and  agitate  and  govern  the 
hearts  of  men.  Alexander  was  accustomed,  whether  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  people,  or  the  display  of  his  own  powers,  to  debate 
in  public  these  solemn  questions  on  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  and 
the  relation  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Father.  According 
to  the  judgment  of  Arius,  Alexander  fell  inadvertently  into  the 
heresy  of  Sabellianism,  and  was  guilty  of  confounding  in  the  simple 
unity  of  the  Godhead  the  existence  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (4). 

The  intemperate  indignation  of  Alexander  at  the  objections  of 
Arius,  betrayed  more  of  the  baffled  disputant,  or  the  wounded 
pride  of  the  dignitr ry,  than  the  serenity  of  the  philosopher,  or  the 
meekness  of  the  Christian.  He  armed  himself  ere  long  in  all  the 
terrors  of  his  office,  and  promulgated  his  anathema  in  terms  full  of 
exaggeration  and  violence.  "  The  impious  Arius  the  forerunner  of 
Antichrist,  had  dared  to  utter  his  blasphemies  against  Ihe  divine 
Redeemer.  Arius,  expelled  from  Alexandria,  not  indeed  before  his 
opinions  had  spread  through  the  whole  of  Egypt  and  Libya  (5) , 

(1)  Eplphan.  Ha^r.  69.  loin.  i.  p.  723—727.         seems  to   have  been  ralhcr  a  parly  ihan  a  sect. 

(2)  See  Philostorgius  (the  Arian  w  riler).  Then-  They  were  tlie   followers  of  Meletliis,  Bishop  of 
doret,   on  the  other  hand,  says,  that  he  brought  Lycopoli^,   who  had    been    deposed  for  having 
forward  his  opinions  from  envy  at  the  promotion  saoriSced   during   the  persecution.   Yet  this  sect 
of  .Uexander,  i.  2.  -Sec  the  Epistle  of  Alexander,  or  party  lasted  for  more  than  a  century, 
in  Socrat.  Hist.  Etcl.  1.6.  (■*)  Socrates,  i.  5,  6. 

(3)  Arius  is  said,  in  his  early  life,  to  have  been  (5)  The  account  of  -Sozomen  says,  that  Alex- 
implicated    in  the  seel  of  llie  Miletians,  which  .inJer  at  first  vacillated,  but  that  he  afterwards 
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retired  lo  the  more  congenial  atmosphere  of  Syria  (1).  There,  his 
vague  theory  caught  the  less  severely  reasoning,  and  more  ima- 
j,Mnalive  minds  of  the  Syrian  bishops  (2)  :  the  lingering  Orientalism 
prepared  them  for  this  kindred  hypothesis.  The  most  learned,  the 
most  pious,  the  most  influential,  united  themselves  lo  his  party. 
The  chief  of  these  were  the  two  prelates  named  Eusebius,  —  one 
the  ecclesiastical  historian,  the  other,  bishopof  the  important  city  of 
Nicomedia.  Throughout  the  East,  controversy  was  propagated  with 
earnest  rapidity.  It  was  not  repressed  by  the  attempts  of  Licinius 
lo  interrupt  (he  free  intercourse  between  the  Christian  communi- 
ties, and  his  prohibition  of  the  ecclesiastical  synods.  The  ill  smo- 
thered flame  burst  into  tenfold  fury  on  the  re-union  of  the  East 
to  the  empire  of  Constantine.  The  interference  of  the  Emperor  was 
loudly  demanded  to  allay  the  strife  which  distracted  the  Christendom 
of  the  East.  The  behaviour  of  Constantine  was  regulated  by  the 
most  perfect  equanimity,  or,  more  probably,  guided  by  some 
loan  of  counsellor  of  mild  and  more  humane  Christianity  :  his  letter  of 
*  line! "  P63ce  was,  in  its  spirit,  a  model  of  temper  and  conciliation  (3). 
With  profound  sorrow  he  had  heard  that  his  designs  for  the  unity 
of  the  empire,  achieved  by  his  victory  over  Licinius,  as  well  as  for 
the  unity  of  the  faith,  had  been  disturbed  by  this  unexpected  con- 
test. His  impartial  rebuke  condemned  Alexander  for  unnecessarily 
agitating  such  frivolous  and  unimportant  questions,  and  Arius  for 
not  suppressing,  in  prudent  and  respectful  silence,  his  objections 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Patriarch.  It  recommended  the  judicious  re- 
serve of  the  philosophers,  who  had  never  debated  such  subjects 
before  an  ignorant  and  uneducated  audience,  and  who  differed 
without  acrimony  on  such  profound  questions.  He  entreated  them, 
by  the  unanimous  suppression  of  all  feelings  of  unhallowed  animo- 

.•ommanded  Arius   to  adopt  his  opinions:    TSV     art  and  trade  had  its  song*,  and  Arius  may  have 

'A/iwov  J/^o/a,5  9pvJv  iKihlv<ri.    Sozomen  "'t<'''d''<l .  ■'"   """■«  }'•?"  .t°.  t""-"  '1"^   PfP"'" 
,          I  J        .,      ,'.    1     ,         ,        r               r.i  practice  in  favour  of  Cliristianily,   by  snusllta- 
;lCKnowl(■docs  the  hi-jh  character  of  many  ol  tbe  J.  ,r  r  ,•'.  ,    •"  r 

?  ^   /  '       n    ''     /] '  t'"n  sacred  lor  ])rolaiie  songs,  which,  oi  course, 

Arian     bishops.    TTKUttOv;    a.ya.dou    J^mu  „ould  be  embued  with  his  own  opinions.    Might 

Tr^oa-p^^yi^etTi    a-i/AVOv;,     x.a.'l     TriBAVOTHTf  not  the  Thalia   have  been   written  in  the  same 

?iO^O£/    S'UVOt/;,    o"UXAa.u/?a.MO//£VOt/c  TO(c  vein,  and   something   in   the   same   spirit   with 

OLUtii  TOV   "Aciiov  which  a  celebrated  modern  humorist  and  preach- 

,  .    ,  ,     .     ',  .  .       .  .    i_.  cr  adapted  hymns   lo  some  of  the  most  popular 

,  (')    "JT''''  .'^"""5  ^"  ^«=»''?t  ^^^\^^  r°!'      r  "i",  ami  declared  th.it  ihe  devil  oughl  not  to  have 

tainous  Thalia,  the   gay  and   convivial   title   of  .,,[  the  best  tmies.  The   general  style  of  Arius  is 

Nvhich   is  singularly  out   of  keeping   with    the  ^^.^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^f,^  effeminate,  and  popular, 

trave   and  serious  questions  then   i.i  ■"'Sitation,  .j-hc  specimen  from  the  Thalia  (in  Athenas,  Or.  i. 

Il.s  adversaries  represent  this  as  a  poem  full  of  (.onl.  \r.  c.  5.)  is  very  loose   and   feeble  Greek, 

profane    wit    and   even   of    indecency.    It    was  Yet  it  is  admilled  thai  he  was  an  expert  dialecti- 

writlen  in   the  same  measure,  and  to  the  same  ^-^^^    ^^^^  _^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^,^^  ^^,^^,j  ^^^^  maintained 

nir,  with    the  Sotadic   verses,  which  were  pro-  ^^  ,_^       ^^^^  ^  ^^,_,^., 

vcrbial    for    iheir    grossncss    even    among   the         ^      .j,,^^   bishops   of  Ptolemais,  in  the  I'enta- 
(ireeks.  It  is  dilficult  to  reconcile  this  account  of         ,\^^^    ^__^j    Tliconas  of  Mnrmarica,   joined    bis 

the  Thaha  wilh  the  subtle  and  politic  characlcr  <■  .j,,^^   {em^\cs  were  inclined    to  his  side, 

which  his  enemies  attributed  to  Anus,  si  ill  less  /jeven  hundred  virgins  of  Alexandria,  and  of  the 

to   the  protection  of  such   men   as  Lusebius  of  jiyr^.„ti^  „„,„e,  owned   him   for   their  spirilual 

Nicomedia,  and  the  other  Syrian  prelates.  Anus,  j^^^j^p^^  Compare  the  letter  of  Alexander  in  The- 
Jikewise,  composed   hymns,  in   accordance  with        ,  ,    •  ,'  , 

,  .         .    .         '      ,        i  ,  ,  .,  .,  ouorei,  cli.n. 

his  opinions,  to  be  chaunted  by   sailors,  those  .  ^^^  ,,^^^  ,^„^^  i„   p^^^^l,     yj(_  (;o„sj.,„t    ii, 

who  worked  at  the  mill,  or  travellers.  Songs  ot  ri_--o 
this  kind  abounded    in  the  Greek   poetry;  each 

*  Ilgni,  ite  Scolinriiin  I'ocsi,  p.  xiii 
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sily,  lo  loslore  his  cheerful  days  and  undisturbed  nighls.  Of  the  **" 
same  failh,  Ihe  same  form  of  worship,  Ihey  ought  lo  meet  in  ami- 
cable synod,  to  adore  their  common  God  in  peaceful  harmony,  and 
not  fall  into  discord  as  to  accuracy  of  expression  on  Ihese  most 
minute  of  questions ;  to  enjoy  and  allow  freedom  in  the  sanctuary 
of  their  own  minds,  but  to  remain  united  in  the  common  bonds  of 
Christian  love  (1). 

It  is  probable  that  the  hand  of  Hosius,  bishop  of  Cordova  in 
Spain,  is  to  be  traced  in  Ihat  royal  and  Christian  letter.  The  in- 
lluence  of  Hosius  was  uniformly  exercised  in  this  manner.  Wher- 
ever the  edicts  of  the  government  were  mild,  conciliating,  and 
humane,  wc  find  the  Bishop  of  Cordova.  It  is  by  no  means  an  im- 
probable conjecture  of  Tillemont,  that  he  was  the  Spaniard  who 
afterwards,  in  the  hour  of  mental  agony  and  remorse,  administered 
lo  the  Emperor  the  balm  of  Chrislian  penitence, 

Hosius  was  sent  to  Egypt,  as  the  imperial  Commissioner,  to  as- 
suage the  animosity  of  the  distracted  church.  But  religious  strife, 
in  Egypt  more  particularly,  its  natural  and  prolific  soil,  refused  to 
listen  to  the  admonitions  of  Christian  wisdom  or  imperial  authority, 
Eusebius  compares  the  fierce  conflict  of  parties  — bishops,  with 
bishops,  people  with  people — to  the  collision  of  the  Symplegades  (2). 
From  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  lo  the  Calaracis,  the  divided  popula- 
tion tumulfuously  disputed  the  nature  of  the  divine  unity  (3). 

A  general  council  of  the  heads  of  the  various  Christian  commu-  ronncii  or 
nities  throughout  the  Roman  empire  was  summoned  by  the  imperial    ""'■ 
mandate,  to  establish,  on  the  consentient  authority  of  assembled 
Christendom,  the  true  doctrine  on  these  conlesled  points,  and  lo 
allay  for  ever  this  propensity  to  hostile  disputation.  The  same  pa-  comro- 
ramount  tribunal  was  to  settle  definitively  another  subordinate    117^1 
question,  relating  to  the  time  of  keeping  the  Easter  festival.  Many  ^^l^l'!,^ 
of  the  eastern  communities  shocked  their  more  scrupulous  brethren 
by  following  the  calculations,  and  observing  the  same  sacred  days 
with  impious  and  abhorred  Jews  •,  for  the  further  we  advance  in 
the  Chrislian  history,  the  estrangement  of  the  Christians  from  Ihe 
J(!W  darkens  more  and  more  into  absolute  antipathy. 

In  the  month  of  May  on  June  (the  20th)  (4)  in  Ihe  year  325,  *.  d.  325. 
met  the  great  council  of  Nice.  Not  half  a  century  before,  the  Chris- 
tian bishops  had  been  only  marked  as  the  objects  of  the  most  cruel 
insult  and  persecution.  They  had  been  chosen,  on  account  of  Iheir 
eminence  in  their  own  communities,  as  the  peculiar  victims  of  the 

Jtav  jt/.n  5rfOf  f/.ia.)i  yvci/AKV  o-ufjK^i^yiirQf^  lyf^vavTO.  Thcodorct.  i.  6. 

Ajevs.v  iia-a,  Myia-fADU  i-fo:rMx.u,   -ra  t«c  (^)  Onc  of  lliese  claLes  rests  on  the  authorilv 

<r>«voifltc    a.;rcpp«Ta     T>ifO[/|WSVoi.    Euscb.  of  Socrates,  xiii.  26. ;  the  other  of  llie  Pnfchiil 

Vil.  Const,  ii.  7i.  Chronicle,  p.  282.  Compare  Pagi.  v.  iOi- 
(2)Vit.  Const,  iii.  4. 
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slern  policy  of  llie  government.  They  had  been  driven  into  exile, 
set  to  work  in  the  mines,  exposed  to  every  kind  of  humiliation  and 
suffering,  from  which  some  had  in  mercy  been  released  by  death. 
They  now  assembled,  under  the  imperial  sanction,  a  religious  se- 
nate from  all  parts  at  least  of  the  eastern  world,  for  Italy  was  re- 
presented only  by  two  presbyters  of  Rome-,  Hosius  appeared  for 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain.  The  spectacle  was  altogether  new  to  the 
world.  No  wide-ruling  sovereign  would  ever  have  thought  of  sum- 
moning a  conclave  of  the  sacerdotal  orders  of  the  different  reli- 
gions; a  synod  of  philosophers  to  debate  some  grave  metaphysical 
or  even  political  question  was  equally  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary 
usages  and  sentiments  of  Grecian  or  Roman  society. 

The  public  establishment  of  post-horses  was  commanded  to  af- 
ford every  facility,  and  that  gratuitously,  for  (he  journey  of  the  as- 
sembling bishops  (1).  Vehicles  or  mules  were  to  be  provided,  as 
though  the  assembly  were  an  affair  of  state,  at  the  public  charge. 
At  a  later  period,  when  councils  became  more  frequent,  the  Heathen 
historian  complains,  that  the  public  service  was  impeded,  and  the 
post-horses  harassed  and  exhausted  by  the  incessant  journeying  to 
and  fro  of  the  Christian  delegates  to  their  councils.  They  were 
sumptuously  maintained  during  the  sitting  at  the  public  charge  (2). 
Numberof  Above  thrcc  hundred  bishops  were  present,  presbyters,  deacons, 
pr«eTu  acolyths  without  number  (3),  a  considerable  body  of  laity  :  but  it 
was  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  himself  which  gave  its  chief  weight 
and  dignity  to  the  assembly.  Nothing  could  so  much  confirm  the 
Christians  in  the  opinion  of  their  altered  position,  or  declare  to  the 
world  at  large  the  growing  power  of  Christianity,  as  this  avowed 
interest  taken  in  their  domestic  concerns  ;  or  so  tend  to  raise  the 
importance  attached  even  to  the  more  remote  and  speculative  doc- 
trines of  the  new  faith,  as  this  unprecedented  condescension,  so  it 
Fiistineet-  wouMseem  to  the  Heathen,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor.  The  council 
"'Jouncii!''  met,  probably,  in  a  spacious  basilica  (4).  Eusebius  describes  the 
scene  as  himself  deeply  impressed  with  its  solemnity.  The  assem- 
bly sate  in  profound  silence,  while  the  great  ofTicers  of  slate  and 
other  dignified  persons  (there  was  no  armed  guard)  entered  the 
hall,  and  awaited  in  proud  and  trembling  expectiilion  the  appearance 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  world  in  a  Christian  council.  Conslantine  at 
length  entered  ;  he  was  splendidly  attired  ;  the  eyes  of  the  bishops 
were  dazzled  by  the  gold  and  precious  stones  upon  his  raiment.  The 
majesty  of  his  person  and  the  modest  dignify  of  his  demeanour 

(1)  Euspb.  Vit.  Const,  iii.  6.  Theodorel.  i.  7-  bius  to  prove   that  they  did  not  meet  in  the  jta- 

(2)  Euseb  iii.  9.  lace,  but  in  a  church ;   as  though   the  authority 

(3)  There  was  one  bishop  from  Persia,  one  of  their  proccedinf,'S  depended  upon  their  place 
from  Scythia.  Eusebius  states  the  number  at  of  assembly.  It  was  probably  a  basilica,  or  hall 
250;  that  in  the  text  is  on  the  authority  of  Tbeo-  of  justice;  the  kind  of  building  usually  made 
dorct,  and  of  the  numbers  said  to  have  signed  over  by  tlie  government  for  the  purposes  of 
the  creed.  Christian  worship;  and,  in  general,  the  model  of 

(4)  There  is  a  long  not?  in  FIcinichcn's  Ensc-  the  earliest  Christian  edifices. 
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heightened  the  effect :  the  whole  assembly  rose  to  do  him  honour  ; 
he  advanced  to  a  low  golden  seat  prepared  for  him.  and  did  not  lake 
his  seat  (it  is  difiicult  not  to  suspect  Eusebius  of  highly  colouring 
the  deference  of  the  Emperor ),  till  a  sign  of  permission  had  been 
given  by  the  bishops  (1).  One  of  the  leading  prelates  (probably 
Eusebius  the  historian  )  commenced  the  proceedings  with  a  short 
address,  and  a  hymn  to  the  Almighty  God.  Conslanline  then  deli- 
vered an  exhortation  to  unity  in  the  Latin  language,  which  was  in- 
terpreted to  the  Greek  bishops.  His  admonition  seems  at  first  to  have 
produced  no  great  effect.  Mutual  accusation,  defence,  and  recrimi- 
nation prolonged  the  debate  (2).  Constantine  seeRis  to  have  been  "^'^^J^""' 
present  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sittings,  listening  with  pa-  siamiuc 
tience,  softening  asperities,  countenancing  those  whose  language 
tended  to  peace  and  union,  and  conversing  familiarly,  in  the  best 
Greek  he  could  command,  with  the  different  prelates.  The  courtly 
flattery  of  the  council  might  attribute  to  Constantine  himself  what 
was  secretly  suggested  by  the  Bishop  of  Cordova.  For  powerful  and 
comprehensive  as  his  mind  may  have  been,  it  is  incredible  that  a 
man  so  educated,  and  engaged  during  the  early  period  of  his  life 
with  military  and  civil  affairs,  could  have  entered,  particularly 
being  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language,  into  these 
discussions  on  religious  metaphysics. 

The  council  sate  for  rather  more  than  two  month's  (3).  Towards 
the  close,  Constantine,  on  the  occasion  of  the  commencement  of  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  reign  (4),  condescended  to  invite  the  bishops 
to  a  sumptuous  banquet.  All  attended,  and  as  they  passed  through 
the  imperial  guard,  treated  with  every  mark  of  respect,  they  could 
not  but  call  to  mind  the  total  revolution  in  their  circumstances. 
Eusebius  betrays  his  transport  by  the  acknowledgment  that  they 
could  scarcely  believe  that  it  was  a  reality,  not  a  vision ;  to  the 
grosser  conception  of  those  who  had  not  purified  their  minds  from 
the  millennial  notions,  the  banquet  seemed  the  actual  commence- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

The  Nicene  creed  was  the  result  of  the  solemn  deliberation  of  the  Nicene 
assembly.  It  was  conceived  with  some  degree  of  oriental  indefinite- 
ness,  harmonised  with  Grecian  subtlety  of  expression.  The  vague 
and  somewhat  imaginative  fulness  of  its  original  eastern  terms  was 
not  too  severely  limited  by  the  fine  precision  of  its  definitions.  One 
fatal  word  broke  the  harmony  of  assent  with  which  it  was  received 
by  the  whole  council.  Christ  was  declared  Homoousios,  of  the  same 

(1^    Oj/    srpoTffOV     M     TOU(    IvKDcoTTOUi  (3)  According  to  Some,  two  monlhs  and  clevcii 

i^i»efT.r..,      o         If         .        ■     o    I     Tu  days,  to  others,  two  months  and  six  tioys. 

t-Triviua-ett.    Sec  also   Socrates,   i.   8-   In  Then-  ""J  •  '                                                           ■> 

doretri.7.).  Ibis  has    grown    into   his   humbly  (4)  This  seeais  to  reconcile  the  difficultv  stated 

asking  permission  to  sit  down.  byHeinichen.    The  20th    year    of  Constantine  s 

(2)  Constantine   burned   the   libels  which  the  r*"'?"  l'*?^"   the  8tb  Cal.  Aug.  a. d.  325.    Fuse- 

bishops  had  presented  against  each  other.  Many  bins    uses   the   inaccurate    word    t^XxfOUTO. 

of  these  (the  ecclesiasticai   historian  intimates)  Vit.  Const,  iii.  t4. 
arose  out  of  private  animosities,  Sotrates,  i.  6. 
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substance  with  the  Father  (1),  and  the  undeniable,  if  perhaps  ine- 
vitable ambiguity  of  this  single  term,  involved  Christianity  in  cen- 
turies of  hostility.  To  one  parly  it  implied  absolute  identity,  and 
was  therefore  only  ill-disguised  Sabelllanism  •,  to  the  other  it  was 
essential  to  the  co-equal  and  co-eval  dignity  of  the  three  persons  in 
the  Godhead.  To  some  of  the  Syrian  bishops  it  implied  or  counte- 
nanced the  material  notion  of  the  Deity  (2).  It  was,  it  is  said  by  one 
ecclesiastical  historian,  a  battle  in  the  night,  in  which  neither  party 
could  see  the  meaning  of  the  other  (3). 

Three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops  confirmed  this  creed  by 
their  signatures  ;  five  alone  still  contested  the  single  expression,  the 
Homoousion  :  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Theognis  of  Nice,  Theonas 
of  Marmarica,  Maris  of  Chalcedon,  and  Eusebius  of  Cffisarea.  Eu- 
sebius of  Nicomedia  and  Theognis  were  banished.  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea,  after  much  hesitation,  consented  to  subscribe,  bat  sent  the 
creed  into  his  diocese  with  a  comment,  explanatory  of  the  sense  in 
which  he  understood  the  contested  word.  His  chief  care  was  to 
guard  against  giving  the  sUghlest  countenance  to  the  material  con- 
ception of  the  Deity.  Two  only  withstood  with  uncompromising 
resistance  the  decree  of  the  council.  The  solemn  anathema  of  this 
Christian  senate  was  pronounced  against  Arius  and  his  adherents  ; 
they  were  banished  by  the  civil  power,  and  they  were  especially 
interdicted  from  disturbing  the  peace  of  Alexandria  by  their  pre- 
sence (4). 

Peace  might  seem  to  be  restored  ;  the  important  question  set  at 
rest  by  the  united  authority  of  the  Emperor,  and  a  representative 
body  which  might  fairly  presume  to  deliver  the  sentiments  of  the 


(OAlhanasius  himself  allowed  tbat  tlie  bi- 
shops who  deposed  Paul  of  Sauiosata,  were 
juslified  in  rejecting  the  word  o^ooutriov, 
because  they  understood  it  in  a  material  or  cor- 
poreal sense.  But  the  privilege  allowed  to  ihose 
who  had  died  in  orthodox  reputation  was  de- 
nied lo  the  Ariins  and^e:ui-Arians  :  de  Synodis, 
Athanas.  Opcr.  i.  p.  759.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  some  pages  of  this  treatise  without  the 
unpleasant  couviclioii,  that  Athanasius  was  de- 
termined to  make  out  the  Arians  to  be  in  the 
wrong. 

(2)  Mm'ts    •j/ctp    (Ti/vrt-^-Sai    T»v    AuXov 

//tstTixov  T(  TTctBo;  vp'i(7Ta.o-^an,  This  is  the 
lanj^uage  of  Eusebius. 

S-SAWV    0  ©Mf  TMV  •)-5VV«T>)V    itTI  I3"ct5  ^IKTIV, 

swjkTm  irtifa.  ^M  tTuva/xsvuv  a.uiiv  //t5T- 
Ko.)    KTi^it  TTficeroe;  y.ovo;  //.avav  'itct,  aclI 

UlLKii   TOt/TOV     :/(0V     <l'J.t    ^07  0V.      /V«.   TOK- 

TOLi  fAiO-ou  yivof/Avov,  ovfai;  KoiTrav 
nai  Tii.  'TTiMTS.  (Ti'  etinou  ■yivecr&a.i  cTf- 
vhSh.  tclutu,  go  /Liovov  itfiiKcta-iv,  a.X'f.a 
uttt  ypa.'ifcLt  Ti'roxy.nx.a.crt)!  Ec/fs/Jioj  n, 
xcti    'Apiioc     Hat;      o     ^-utxat     'AcrTSfio;. 


Alhan.  Oral.  ii.  c.  24.  Compare  Mohler  (a  learn- 
ed and  strongly  orthodox  Roman  Catholic  writer), 
Athanasius  der  Grdssc,  b.  i.  p.  195.  Mohler  but 
dimly  sees  the  Gnostic  or  Oriental  origin  of 
this  notion,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Arian- 
ism, 

(3)  This  remarkahle  sentence  does  credit 
to   the  judgment  and   impartiality  of  Socrates; 

Nt/xTo/yt5t;^ia.c  S'i  ovS'kv  oLTnixi  'ti  yty- 

VOoi/iTTec,  tip'  civ  dKhnt^du^  f-Ka,criitifx(7v 
VTTi'Ka.f^Ca.voi'  di  y.(\'  yctp  tou  Ojuoou^riou 
TDV  XS^IV  eX-ZXivOVTit  TMV  'So.CiX^.ioii  x.a.\ 
MoVTStVOt;  (TofclV   5(VM"^i((rQttt  at/TMV  TOUf 

TO  ji'kei.TipiyfAavi  IkhKovv,  a)C  otvetif ot/VTSC 
Tn'v  UTrap^iv  tou  uiou  tou  Qidu-  oi  cfs 
TTaMv  tS  ifAHOucri'j)  TfoimiifAivoi  -rroKu- 
6ei*v  ii(ret,yitv  touc  STifou;  vo/nii^ovTic, 
at  'ExX)tvic"//ov  fia-uyovTO,;  e^iTpATrovTO. 
C.23. 

(4)  In  one  passage  in  the  De  Synodis,  Athana- 
sius accused  not  only  the  Arian  but  the  semi- 
Arion  party,  Eusebius  as  well  as  Arius,  of  some- 
thing like  Socinianism, 

'fl;    fo-Ttv     w;oc    0//010;    TroLTft,    ikKXa. 

(TletTHV      0-UfXf.aivitt-t    S'oyf/.HTUIV     KCtlTtH 

<ri<r*5';t*M'«t.  (p.  766.  Athan.  Opcr.  i.) 
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whole  Christian  world,  liul  the  Arians  weie  condemned,  not  con- 
vinced -f  discomlited,  not  subdued  (1).  Rather  more  than  two  years 
elapsed,  eventful  in  the  private  life  of  Conslanline,  but  tranquil  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church.  The  imperial  assessor  in  the 
Christian  council  had  appeared  in  the  West  under  a  different  cha- 
racter, as  the  murderer  of  his  son  and  of  his  wife.  He  returned  to 
llie  East,  determined  no  more  to  visit  the  imperial  city,  where, 
instead  of  the  humble  deference  with  which  all  parlies  courted  his 
approbation,  he  had  been  unable  to  close  his  ears  against  the  auda- 
cious and  bitter  pasquinade  which  arraigned  his  cruelty  to  his  own 
family.  His  return  to  the  East,  instead  of  overawing  the  contending 
factions  into  that  unity,  which  he  declared  to  be  the  dearest  wish  of 
tiis  heart,  by  his  own  sudden  change  of  conduct,  was  the  signal  for 
the  revival  of  the  fiercest  contentions.  The  Christian  community  was  aange  :„ 
now  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty  for  the  pride  and  triumph  with  which  I'lonToi 
they  had  hailed  the  interference  of  the  Emperor  in  their  religious 
questions.  The  imperial  decisions  had  been  admitted  by  the  domi- 
nant party,  when  on  their  ovvn  side,  to  add  weight  to  the  decree  of 
tlic  council :  at  least  they  had  applauded  the  sentence  of  banishment 
pronounced  by  the  civil  power  against  their  antagonists-,  that  au- 
thority now  assumed  a  different  tone,  and  was  almost  warranted,  by 
their  own  admission,  in  expecting  the  same  prompt  obedience.  The 
power  which  had  exiled,  might  restore  the  heretic  to  his  place  and 
station.  Court  influence,  however  obtained  through  court  intrigue, 
or  from  the  caprice  of  the  ruling  sovereign,  by  this  fatal,  perhaps 
inevitable  step,  became  the  arbiter  of  the  most  vital  questions  of 
Christian  faith  and  discipline  ;  and  thus  the  first  precedent  of  a  tern-  *•  "•  32.. 
poral  punishment  for  an  ecclesiastical  offence  was  a  dark  prognostic, 
and  an  example,  of  the  difficulties  which  would  arise  during  the 
whole  history  of  Christianity,  when  the  communities,  so  distinctly 
two  when  they  were  separate  and  adverse,  became  one  by  the 
identification  of  the  church  and  the  state.  The  restoration  of  a 
banished  man  to  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  by  the  civil  power, 
seemed  to  command  his  restoration  to  religious  priviheges  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  (2). 

The  Arian  party  gradually  grew  into  favour.  A  presbyter  of  Arian 
sentiments  had  obtained  complete  command  over  the  mind  of  Con- 
stanlia,  the  sister  of  Constantine.  On  her  dying  bed  she  entreated 
him  to  reconsider  the  justice  of  the  sentence  against  that  innocent, 
as  she  declared,  and  misrepresented  man.  Arius  could  not  believe 
tiie  sudden  reverse  of  fortune ;  and  not  till  he  received  a  pressing 
letter  from  Constantine  himself,  did  he  venture  to  leave  his  place  of 
exile.  A  person  of  still  greater  importance  was  at  the  same  lime 

( 1)  The  writings   of  Arius   and  his  followers  works  was  made  a  capital  offence  !    E.  H.  Lib.  i. 

wir«  condemned  to  be  burncdi  If  wc  arc  to  be-  r.  21 . 

lifve  Sozomen  (which,  1  confess,  that   1   am   dis-  (2)  Socr.  i.  25,  26.  So/.,  ii.  27. 

iiidini'd  to  do), the  conceahncut  of  such  heretical 
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Eusebiu:.  reinstated  in  the  imperial  favour.  Among  the  adtierenls  of  IheArian 
"Lfdiu'  *^°''"^'  perhaps  the  most  important  was  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Nicomc- 
dia.  A  dangerous  suspicion  that  he  had  been  too  closely  connected 
with  the  interests  of  Licinius  during  the  recent  struggle  for  empire, 
had  alienated  the  mind  of  Constantine,  and  deprived  Eusebius  of 
that  respectful  attention  which  he  might  have  commanded  by  his 
».i  D.  327.  station,  ability,  and  experience.  With  Theognis,  Bishop  of  Nice,  his 
faithful  adherent  in  opinion  and  in  fortune,  he  had  been  sent  into 
exile ;  it  is  remarkable  that  the  prelates  of  these  two  sees,  the  most 
important  in  that  part  of  Asia,  should  have  concurred  in  these  views. 
The  exiled  prelates,  in  their  petition  for  reinstatement  in  their  dio- 
ceses, declared  (and,  notwithstanding  the  charge  of  falsehood  which 
their  opponents  to  the  present  day  do  not  scruple  to  make,  would 
they  have  ventured  in  a  public  document  addressed  to  Constantine 
to  misstate  a  fact  so  notorious?)  they  solemnly  protested  that  they 
had  not  refused  their  signatures  to  the  Nicene  creed,  but  only  to  the 
anathema  pronounced  against  Arius  and  his  followers.  "Their 
obstinacy  arose  not  from  want  of  faith,  but  from  excess  of  charity." 
They  returned  in  triumph  to  their  dioceses,  and  ejected  the  bishops 
who  had  been  appointed  in  their  place.  No  resistance  appears  to 
have  been  made.  But  the  Arians  were  not  content  with  their  peace- 
able re-cstablishment  in  their  former  station.  However  they  might 
attempt  to  harmonise  their  doctrines  with  the  belief  of  their  adver- 
saries, by  their  vindictive  aggression  on  the  opposite  party,  they 
belied  their  pretensions  to  moderation  and  the  love  of  peace.  Euse- 
bius, whom  Constantine  had  before  publicly  denounced  in  no 
measured  terms,  grew  rapidly  into  favour.  The  complete  dominion, 
which  from  this  time  he  appears  to  have  exercised  over  the  mind 
of  Constantine,  confirms  the  natural  suspicion  that  the  opinions  of 
the  Emperor  were  by  no  means  formed  by  his  own  independent 
judgment,  but  entirely  governed  by  the  Christian  teacher  who  might 
obtain  his  favour.  Eusebius  seems  to  have  succeeded  to  the  influence 
exercised  with  so  much  wisdom  and  temper  by  Hosius  of  Cordova. 
He  became  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  was  the  companion  of 
Constantine  in  his  visits  to  Jerusalem  (1)  ^  and  the  high  estimation 
in  which  the  Emperor  held  Eusebius  of  Ceesarea,  according  to  the 
statements  made,  and  the  documents  ostentatiously  preserved  by 
that  writer  in  his  ecclesiastical  history,  could  not  but  contribute  to 
the  growing  ascendancy  of  Arianism.  They  were  in  possession  of 
some  of  the  most  important  dioceses  in  Asia  ;  they  were  ambitious 
of  establishing  their  supremacy  inAnlioch. 
/I.  D.  328.  The  suspicious  brevity  with  which  Eusebius  glides  over  the  early 
Ae  A^rTan^  part  <>f  thls  transactlou,  which  his  personal  vanity  could  not  allow 
prelates  in  l^^^  (^j  qj^^,   confirms  the  statement  of  their  adversaries,  as  to  the 

Antioch,  ' 

(I)  Theodoret,  i.  2. 
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unjuslifiable  means  employed  by  the  Arians  to  attain  this  object. 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and  Theognis  passed  through  Antioch  on 
their  way  to  Jerusalem.  On  Iheir  return,  they  summoned  Eusla- 
thius,  the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  whose  character  had  hitherto  been 
blameless,  to  answer  before  a  hastily  assembled  council  of  bishops, 
on  two  distinct  charges  of  immorality  and  heresy.  The  unseemly 
practice  of  bringing  forward  women  of  disreputable  character  to    \ 
charge  men  of  high  station  in  the  church  with  incontinency,  for- 
merly employed  by  the  Heathens  to  calumniate  the  Christians,  was 
now  adopted  by  the  reckless  hostility  of  Christian  faction.  The  ac-     ' 
cusation  of  a  prostitute  against  Eustathius,  of  having  been  the  father 
of  her  child,  is  said  afterwards  to  have  been  completely  disproved. 
The  heresy  with  which  Eustathius  was  charged,  was  thatof  Sabel- 
lianism,  the  usual  imputation  of  the  Arians  against  the  Trinitarians 
of  the  opposite  creed.  Two  Arian  bishops  having  occupied  the  see 
of  Antioch,  but,  for  a  very  short  lime,  an  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
move Eusebius  of  Caesarea  to  that  diocese,  no  doubt  by  the  high 
reputation  of  his  talents,  to  overawe  or  to  conciliate  the  Eustalhian 
party.  Eusebius,  with  the  flattering  approbation  of  the  Emperor, 
declined  the  dangerous  post.  Eustathius  was  deposed,  and  banished, 
by  the  imperial  edict,  to  Thrace  5  but  the  attachment,  at  least  of  a 
large  part,  of  the  Christian  population  of  Antioch  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  tribunal,  or  the  justice  of  the  sentence. 
The  city  was  divided  into  two  fierce  and  hostile  factions — they  were 
on  the  verge  of  civil  war — and  Antioch,  where  the  Christians  had 
first  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  community,  but  for  the  vi- 
gorous interference  of  the  civil  power,  and  the  timely  appearance 
of  an  imperial  commissioner,  might  have  witnessed  the  first  blood 
shed,  at  least  in  the  East,  in  a  Christian  quarrel. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  how  far  the  authority  and  influence 
of  the  Syrian  bishops,  with  the  avowed  countenance  of  the  Empe- 
ror (for  Constantius,  the  son  of  Constantine,  was  an  adherent  of  the 
Arian  opinions),  might  have  subdued  the  zeal  of  the  orthodox  party. 
It  is  possible  that,  but  for  the  rise  of  one  inflexible  and  indomitable 
antagonist,  the  question  might  either  have  sunk  to  rest,  or  the  Chris- 
tian world  acquiesced ,  at  least  the  East,  in  a  vague  and  mitigated 
Arianism. 

Athanasius  had  been  raised  by  the  discernment  of  Alexander  to  AUia 
a  station  of  confidence  and  dignity.  He  had  filled  the  office  of  secre- 
tary to  the  Alexandrian  prelate.  In  the  Council  of  Nice  he  had 
borne  a  distinguished  part,  and  his  zeal  and  talents  designated  him 
at  once  as  the  head  of  the  Trinitarian  parly.  On  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, the  universal  voice  of  Ihe  predominant anti-Arians  demanded 
the  elevation  of  Athanasius.  In  vain  he  attempted  to  conceal  him- 
self, and  to  escape  the  dangerous  honour.  At  thirty  years  of  age, 
Athanasius  was  placed  on  the  episcopal  throne  of  the  see,  which 


stus. 
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A.D,  32Q.  ranked  wilh  Antioch,  and  aflcrwards  with  Constantinople,  as  Ihe 
most  important  spiritual  charge  in  the  East  (1). 

The  imperial  mandate  was  issued  to  receive  Arius  and  his  follow- 
ers within  the  pale  of  the  Christian  communion  (2).  But  Constan- 
line  found,  to  his  astonishment,  that  an  imperial  edict,  which  would 
have  been  obeyed  in  trembling  submission  from  one  end  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  the  olher,  even  if  it  had  enacted  a  complete  poli- 
tical revolution,  or  endangered  the  property  and  privileges  of  thou- 
sands, was  received  with  deliberate  and  steady  disregard  by  a  single 
Christian  bishop.  During  two  reigns,  Athanasius  contested  the  au- 
thority of  the  Emperor.  He  endured  persecution,  calunmy,  exile  ; 
his  life  was  frequently  endangered  in  defence  of  one  single  ienel, 
and  that,  it  may  be  permitted  to  say,  the  most  purely  inlelleckial, 
and  apparently  the  most  remote  from  the  ordinary  passions  of  man  : 
he  confronted  martyrdom,  not  for  the  broad  and  palpable  distinc- 
charges  ijon  betwccu  Christianity  and  Heathenism,  but  for  fine  and  subtle 
AiVn'm-  expressions  of  the  Christian  creed  (.3).  He  began  and  continued  tlie 
"""  contest  not  for  the  toleration,  but  for  the  supremacy  of  his  own 
opinions. 

Neither  party,  in  truth,  could  now  yield  without  the  humiliating 
acknowledgment  that  all  their  contest  had  been  on  unimportant 
and  unessential  points.  The  passions  and  the  interests,  as  well  as 
the  conscience,  were  committed  in  the  strife.  The  severe  and  un- 
compromising temper  of  Athanasius,  no  doubt,  gave  some  advan- 
tage lo  his  jealous  and  watchful  antagonists.  Criminal  charges 
began  to  multiply  against  a  prelate  who  was  thus  fallen  in  the  im- 
perial favour  (4).  They  were  assiduously  instilled  into  the  ears  of 
Constantino  5  yet  the  extreme  frivolousness  of  some  of  these  accu- 
sations, and  the  triumphant  refutation  of  the  more  material  charges, 
before  a  tribunal  of  his  enemies,  establish,  undeniably,  the  unble- 
mished virtue  of  Athanasius  (5).  He  was  charged  with  taxing  the 
city  to  provide  linen  vestments  for  the  clergy  •,  and  with  treasonable 
correspondence  wilh  an  enemy  of  the  Emperor.   Upon  this  accu- 

(t'l  The  Arians  asserted   lliis   election  to  have  "  Yes,"  replied  ihc  woman,  supposing  bim  to  I)<- 

been  carried    by  the  irregular  violence  of  a  few  Atlianasixis,   of  whom  she  was  ignorant,    "  ynu 

bishops,  contrary  to  the   declared   suffrages   of  were  the  violator  of  my  chastity."  L.  i.  c.  30. 
the  majority.  (5)  It  is  remarkable  how    little    stress   is   laid 

(2)  Athanas.  Apol.  contra  Ar.  Soz.  ii.  22.  on  the  persecutions  which  Athanasius  is  accused 

(3)  1  am  not  persuaded,  cither  by  the  power-  of  having  carried  on  through  the  civil  authority, 
ful  eloquence  of  Athanasius  himself,  or  by  his  Accusatus  pra^terea  est  de  injuriis,  violenti.), 
ablemodernapologist,M6hler,  that  the  opinions,  ca^dc,  atcjue  ipsa  episcoporum  internecionr. 
at  least  of  the  .Syrian  semi-.\rians,  were  so  utter-  Quique  etiara  diebus  sacratissimis  pascha;  lyran- 
ly  irrecoucileable  with  the  orthodoxy  of  Athana-  nico  more  sa;vicns,  Uucibns  atque  Coniitibus 
.•slus,  or  likely  to  produce  such  fatal  consequences  juactus:  quique  propter  i])sam  aliquos  in  rusto- 
to  the  general  system  of  Chri'stianity  as  are  ex-  dia  recludebant,  aliquos  vern  verberibus  flagel- 
lorled  from  them  by  the  keen  Ibeological  prcci-  lisquo  vcxebant,  ca'lcros  divcrsis  tormcnlis  ad 
sion  of  Athanasius.  comniunionem  ejus  sacrilegam  adigebant.  These 

(S)  Theodoret  mentions  one  of  these  customary  charges   neither  seem  to  have  been  pressed  nor 

charges   of  licentiousness,  in  which  a  woman  of  refuted,  as  half  so  important  as  the  act  of  sacri- 

bad  character  accused  Athanasius  of  violating  lege.    .See   the    protest  of  the  Arian  bishops  at 

her  chastity.    Athanasius  was  silent,  whilst  one  .Sardica,  in  Hilarii  Oper.    Hist.  Fragm,  iii.  c.  6, 

of  his  friends,   with   assumed  indignation    de-  .See  also  the  accusations  of  violence  on  his  return 

mandcd,   "Do   you   accuse   me  of  this  crime?"  lo  Alexandria.  Ibid.  8- 
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salion  he  was  summoned  to  Nicomedia,  and  acquilted  by  Ihe  Em- 
peror himself.  He  was  charged,  as  having  authorised  the  profa- 
nation of  the  holy  vessels,  and  the  sacred  books,  in  a  church  in  the 
Mareolis,  a  pari  of  his  diocese.  A  certain  Ischyras  had  assumed  the 
office  of  presbyter,  without  ordination.  Macarius,  who  was  sent 
by  Athanasius  to  prohibit  his  officiating  in  his  usurped  dignity,  was 
accused  by  Ischyras  of  ovorihrowing  the  altar,  breaking  the  cup, 
and  burning  the  Scriptures.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  indiscreet 
zeal  of  an  inferior  may  have  thought  it  right  to  destroy  sacred 
vessels  thus  profaned  by  unhallowed  hands.  But  from  Athanasius 
himself  the  charge  recoiled  without  the  least  injury.  But  a  darker 
charge  remained  behind,  comprehending  two  crimes,  probably  in 
those  days  looked  upon  with  equal  abhorrence  —  magic  and  mur- 
der. The  enemies  of  Athanasius  produced  a  human  hand  said  to  be 
that  of  Arsenius,  a  bishop  attached  to  the  Melelian  heresy,  who  had 
disappeared  from  Egypt,  in  a  suspicious  manner.  The  hand  of  the 
murdered  bishop  had  been  kept  by  Athanasius  for  unhallowed  pur- 
poses of  witchcraft.  In  vain  the  emissaries  of  Athanasius  sought 
for  Arsenius  in  Egypt,  though  he  was  known  to  be  concealed  in 
that  country  ,  but  the  superior  and  one  of  Ihe  monks  of  a  monas- 
tery were  seized,  and  compelled  to  confess  that  he  was  still  living, 
and  had  lain  hid  in  their  sanctuary.  Yet  the  charge  was  not  aban- 
doned :  it  impended  for  more  than  two  years  over  the  head  of  Atha- 
nasius. A  council,  chiefly  formed  of  the  enemies  of  Athanasius. 
was  summoned  at  Tyre.  It  was  intimated  to  the  Alexandrian  pre- 
late, that,  if  he  refused  to  appear  before  the  tribunal,  he  would  be 
brought  by  force.  Athanasius  stood  before  the  tribunal.  He  was  synoa  „f 
arraigned  on  this  charge ;  the  hand  was  produced.  To  the  astonish-  ^^"'  . 
ment  of  the  court,  Athanasius  calmly  demanded  whether  those  pre- 
sent were  acquainted  with  the  person  of  Arsenius?  He  had  been 
well  known  to  many.  A  man  was  suddenly  brought  into  the  court, 
with  his  whole  person  folded  in  his  mantle.  Athanasius  uncovered 
the  head  of  the  witness.  He  was  at  once  recognised  as  the  murdered 
Arsenius.  Still  the  severed  hand  lay  before  them,  and  the  adver- 
saries of  Athanasius  expected  to  convict  him  of  having  mutilated 
the  victim  of  his  jealousy.  Athanasius  lifted  up  the  mantle  on  one 
side;  and  showed  the  right  hand-,  he  lifted  up  the  other,  and  showed 
the  left.  In  a  calm  tone  of  sarcasm  he  observed,  that  the  Creator 
had  bestowed  two  hands  on  man  \  it  was  for  his  enemies  to  explain 
how  Arsenius  had  possessed  a  third  (1),  A  fortunate  accident  had 
brought  Arsenius  to  Tyre  ;  he  had  been  discovered  by  the  friends 
of  Athanasius.  Though  he  denied  his  name,  he  was  known  by  the 
bishop  of  Tyre;  and  this  dramatic  scene  had  been  arranged  as  the 
most  ellective  means  of  exposing  the  malice  of  the  prelate's  ene- 
mies. His  discomfited  accusers  fled  in  the  confusion. 

(O  Theodorct,  i,  30. 
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The  implacable  enemies  of  Alhanasius  were  constrained  to  fall 
back  upon  the  other  exploded  charge,  the  profanation  of  the  sacred 
vessels  by  Macarius.  A  commission  of  inquiry  had  been  issued, 
who  conducted  themselves,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  friends 
of  Athanasius,  with  the  utmost  violence  and  partiality.  On  their 
report,  the  bishop  of  the  important  city  of  Alexandria  was  deposed 
from  his  dignity.  But  Athanasius  bowed  not  beneath  the  storm. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  master  in  what  may  be  called,  without 

Aihana-  disrespccl,  theatrical  effect.  As  the  Emperor  rode  through  the  city 
constVi'ii-  of  Constantinople,  he  was  arrested  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 

"''^'''"  train  of  ecclesiastics,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  Athanasius.  The 
otTended  Emperor,  with  a  look  of  silent  contempt,  urged  his  horse 
onward.  "  God,"  said  the  prelate,  with  a  loud  voice,  ""  shall  judge 
between  thee  and  me,  since  you  thus  espouse  the  cause  of  my  ca- 
lumniators. I  demand  only  that  my  enemies  be  summoned  and  my 
cause  heard  in  the  imperial  presence."  The  Emperor  admilled  the 
justice  of  his  petition;  the  accusers  of  Athanasius  were  commanded 
to  appear  in  Constantinople.  Six  of  them,  including  the  two  Eu- 
jMew  accu-  sebll,  obcycd  the  mandate.    But  a  new  charge,  on  a  subject  skil- 

^aiions.  j,^jjy  (,|^Qggjj  fy  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  Emperor,  counteracted 
the  influence  which  might  have  been  obtained  by  the  eloquence  or 
the  guiltlessness  of  Athanasius.  It  is  remarkable,  that  an  accusation 
of  a  very  similar  nature  should  have  caused  the  capital  punishment 
of  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Heathen  philosophic  party,  and 
the  exile  of  the  most  eminent  Christian  prelate.  Constantinople 
entirely  depended  for  the  supply  of  corn  upon  foreign  importation. 
One  half  of  Africa,  including  Egypt,  was  assigned  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  new  capital,  while  the  Western  division  alone  re- 

Deathof  mained  for  Rome.    At  some  period  during  the  later  years  of  Con- 

•''>'''"   stantine,  the  adverse  winds  detained  the  Alexandrian  fleet,  and 

thu  philo-  '  ' 

sopher.  famine  began  to  afflict  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  populace 
was  in  tumult;  the  government  looked  anxiously  for  means  to  allay 
the  dangerous  ferment.  The  Christian  party  had  seen  w  ith  jealousy 
and  alarm  the  influence  which  a  Heatlien  philosopher,  named  So- 
pater,  had  obtained  over  the  mind  of  Conslantine  (Ij,  Sopater  was 
a  native  of  Apamea,  the  scholar  of  lamblichus.  The  Ensperor  took 
great  delight  in  his  society,  and  was  thus  in  danger  of  being  per- 
verted, if  not  to  Heathenism,  to  that  high  Platonic  indiflerentism, 
which  would  leave  the  two  religions  on  terms  of  perfect  equality, 
He  was  seen  seated  on  public  occasions  by  the  Emperor's  side,  and 

(l)  Zosi'mus,  ii  40-;   Sozom,  I — 5:  Eunap.  in  x^tSi^aiv  loirov    o  ksl'i  a.x.ou^a.1  ko-i  'ij't7v 

JEdes.  p.  21—25;  edit.  Boissonade.Suidas.voc.  ^-^.g-Tov  oi    S'i    ^stp^t  J't/va<7TsJovTec   {i/te 

ImTrntfOi.  If  we  are  to  believe  Eunapins,  the  Christians,  a   remarkable  admission  of  their  in- 

Christians   might  reasonably   take  alarm  at  the  flug^^gs    ^«^vu^evoi    Tffl  pfio'vffl   TTfU    Sa- 

intimacy^of  Conslantine  withSopaler:  0  fXiM  ^.^j/^^    ^         f,,Kocrofuv  /-tfrauttvSavoi/- 

peta-ixiiit     ictKCiX-H     TS     VT      rj.vrui    X-ttt  __„        „, 

.  /  '      f,  "^  •         >      V    *-   »  wfltv.  p.  21* 
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boasted,  it  was  said,  that  the  dissolulion  of  Heathenism  would  be 
arrested  by  his  authority.  During  the  famine  the  Emperor  entered 
the  theatre;  instead  of  the  usual  acclamations,  he  was  received  with 
a  dull  and  melancholy  silence.  The  enemies  of  Sopater  seized  Die 
opportunity  of  accusing  the  philosopher  of  magic  :  his  unlawful 
arts  bad  bound  the  winds  in  the  adverse  quarter.  If  the  Emperor 
did  not,  the  populace  would  readily,  believe  him  to  be  the  cause 
of  all  their  calamities.  He  was  sacrificed  to  the  popularity  of  the 
Emperor ;  the  order  for  his  decapitation  was  hastily  issued,  and 
promptly  executed. 

In  the  same  spirit  which  caused  the  death  of  the  Heathen  phi- 
losopher, Athanasius  was  accused  of  threatening  to  force  the 
Emperor  to  his  own  measures,  by  stopping  the  supplies  of  corn 
from  the  port  of  Alexandria.  Constantine  listened  with  jealous 
credulity  to  the  charge.  The  danger  of  leaving  the  power  of 
starving  the  capital  in  the  hands  of  one  who  might  become  hostile 
to  the  government,  touched  the  pride  of  the  Emperor  in  the 
tenderest  point.    Athanasius  was  banished  to  the  remote  city  ofFebrul'4. 

Treves.  Banish- 

ment of 

But  neither  the  exile  of  Athanasius,  nor  the  unquahfied — his  ene-  Athana- 
mies  of  course  asserted  insincere  or  hypocritical — acceptance  of  the  xreve? 
Nicene  creed  by  Arius  himself,  allayed  the  differences.  His  pre- 
sence in  Alexandria  had  been  the  cause  of  new  dissensions.   He  was  Arms  in 
recalled  to  Constastinople,  where  a  council  had  been  held,  in  which  ^°^o*X"' 
the  Arian  parly  maintained  and  abused  their  predominance.   But 
Alexander,  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  still  firmly  resisted  the 
reception  of  Arius  into  the  orthodox  communion.  Affairs  were  has- 
tening to  a  crisis.    The  Arians,  with  the  authority  of  the  Emperor 
on  their  side,  threatened  to  force  their  way  into  the  church,  and  to 
compel  the  admission  of  their  champion.  The  Catholics,  the  weaker 
party,  had  recourse  to  prayer ;  the  Arians  already  raised  the  voice 
of  triumph.    While  Alexander  was  prostrate  at  the  altar,  Arius  was 
borne  through  the  wondering  city  in  a  kind  of  ovation,  surrounded 
by  his  friends,  and  welcomed  with  loud  acclamations  by  his  own 
party.    As  he  passed  the  porphyry  column,  he  was  forced  to  re- 
tire into  a  house  to  relieve  his  natural  wants.     His  return  was  Death  of 
anxiously  expected,  but  in  vain  ;  he  was  found  dead,  as  his  antago-    ^""^ 
nists  declared,  his  bowels  had  burst  out,  and  relieved  the  church 
from  the  presence  of  the  obstinate  heretic.  We  cannot  wonder  that, 
at  such  a  period  of  excitement,  the  Catholics,  in  that  well-limed  in- 
cident, recognised  a  direct  providential  interference  in  their  favour. 
It  was  ascribed  to  Ihe  prevailing  prayers  of  Alexander  and  his  clergy. 
Under  the  specious  pretext  of  a  thanksgiving  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  church  from  the  imminent  peril  of  external  violence,  the  Bishop 
prepared  a  solemn  service.  Athanasius,  in  a  public  epislle,  alludes 
lo  the  falc  of  Judas,  which  had  befallen  (he  Irailor  to  the  coequal 
II.  6 
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dignity  of  Ihe  Son.     His  hollow  charily  ill  disguises  his  secret 
triumph  (1). 

Whatever  effect  the  death  of  Arius  might  produce  upon  the 
mind  of  Constantine,  it  caused  no  mitigation  in  his  unfavourable 
opinion  of  Athanasius.  He  contemptuously  rejected  the  petitions 
which  were  sent  from  Alexandria  to  solicit  his  reinstatement ;  he 
refused  to  recall  that  "  proud,  turbulent,  obstinate,  and  intract- 
able" prelate.   It  was  not  till  his  death  bed,  that  his  consent  was 

^^         hardly  extorted  for  this  act  of  mercy,  or  rather  of  justice. 

B.i'ii'inof     The  Baptism  of  Constantine  on  his  death  bed  is  one  of  those 

*  Imp''"   questions  which  has  involved  ecclesiastical  historians  in  inextricable 

embarrassment.    The  fact  is  indisputable,  it  rests  on  the  united 

authority  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  Though  he  had  so  openly 

espoused  the  cause  of  Christianity,  though  he  had  involved  himsel! 

so  deeply  in  the  interests  of  the  Christian  community,  attended  on 

their  worship,  presided,  or  at  least  sanctioned  their  councils  with 

his  presence,  and  had  been  constantly  surrounded  by  the  Christian 

clergy,  the  Emperor  had  still  deferred  till  the  very  close  of  his  life, 

his  formal  reception  into  the  Christian  church,  Ihe  ablution  of  his 

sins,  the  admission  to  the  privileges  and  hopes  of  the  Christian,  by 

that  indispensable  rite  of  Baptism  (2).   There  seems  but  one  plain 

solution  of  this  difficulty.   The  Emperor  constantly  maintained  a 

kind  of  superiority  over  the  Christian  part  of  his  subjects.    It  was 

still  rather  the  lofty  and  impartial  condescension  of  a  protector, 

than  the  spiritual  cquahty  of  the  proselyte.  He  still  asserted,  and  in 

many  cases  exercised,  the  privilege  of  that  high  indifferentism, 

which  ruled  his  conduct  by  his  own  will  or  judgment,  rather  than 

by  the  precepts  of  a  severe  and  definite  religion.  He  was  reluctant, 

though  generally  convinced  of  the  truth,  and  disposed  to  recognise 

the  superiority  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  commit  himself  by  the 

irrevocable  act  of  initiation.  He  may  have  been  still  more  unwilling 

to  sever  himself  entirely  from  the  Heathen  majority  of  his  subjects, 

lest  by  such  a  step,  in  some  sudden  yet  always  possible  crisis,  he 

might  shake  their  allegiance.  In  short  he  would  not  surrender  any 

part  of  his  dignity,  as  Emperor  of  the  world  5  especially  as  he  might 

suppose  that,  even  if  necessary  to  his  salvation  as  a  Christian,  he 

could  command  at  any  time  the  advantages  of  baptism.  On  the  other 

(1)  It  was  .1  standing  argument  of  Atliana-  nnnis  in  aiiimo  ejus  cum  omnis  religionis,  tuni 
sius,  that  the  dealh  of  Arius  was  a  sufficient  Christians'  imprimis,  parum  saua  et  propius  i"i 
refutation   of  his  heresy.  Graccorum  et  Komanorum  opinione  rcmotanotio, 

El'c  ya,p  TEXSiav  KCLTctyvctcriv  tjTc  ai-  Nescius  cnim  salutis  et  beneiiciorum  .t  Chrislo 
oeo-taic  Tffiv  'Af{iav£»v,  ttyTotfXDj  n  Trift  '»"""no  gencri  pa  riorum,  CKrislum  Deum  esse 
«•    a-.,  J_r.,.     '  a  .    ', .                    '                    '  putabat,  qui  cultorum  suorem  fidem  ct  diligen- 

„  ,  ,        f  '        '^         .  '  tiam   lelicilate   hujus    vita;,   rebusque   secundis 

TOU  nufijv  Kfia-i;.    Ded.Epist.  ad  Monaclios.  comparare,   hostcs   vero   et  contemptores  mox 

3.  Op.  V.  1.  344.  pcenis,  malisquc  omnis  generis  aificere  potuit.*" 

(2)  Mosheira's  observations  on  the  Christianity  jta  sensini  dc  vera  religionis  Christiana;  indole"* 
of    Constantine    arc   characterised   by  his  usual  edocfus   stultitiam  et  deformilatem  antiquarum 
good  sense  and  judgment.  De  Rebus  Christ,  anti  superslilionum  clarius    perspiciebat,  pt  Christo 
Const.   Magnum,    p.  965.    1   extract  only  a  few  uni  sincere  nomen  dabat.  p   977,978. 
sentences.    Erat  pr imis  post  victum  Maxentium 
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hand,  the  Christians,  then  far  more  pliant  than  when  (heir  undis-  a.  d.  sst. 
puled  authority  ruled  the  minds  of  monarchs  with  absolute  sway, 
hardly  emerged  from  persecution,  struggling  for  a  still  contested  su- 
premacy, divided  among  themselves,  and  each  section  courting  the 
favour  of  the  Emperor,  were  glad  to  obtain  an  imperial  convert  on 
his  own  terms.  In  constant  hope  that  the  emperor  himself  would  take 
this  decisive  s!ep,  they  were  too  prudent  or  too  cautious  to  urge 
it  with  imperious  or  unnecessary  vehemence.  He  was  not  so  en- 
tirely their  own,  but  that  he  might  still  be  estranged  by  indiscre- 
tion or  intemperance  •,  he  would  gradually  become  more  enlight- 
ened, and  they  were  content  to  wait  in  humble  patience  till  that 
Providence  who  had  raised  up  this  powerful  protector,  should  ren- 
der him  fully,  and  exclusively,  and  openly,  their  own. 

If  it  be  difficult  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  Constantine  ^ 

Extent  to 

proceeded  in  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  it  is  even  more  per-  "'•■-^•^  p^- 
plexing  to  estimate  how  far  he  exerted  the  imperial  authority  in  was"up- 
Ihc  abolition  of  Paganism.  Conflicting  evidence  encounters  us  at  i''^''"*''' 
every  point.  Euscbius,  in  three  distinct  passages  in  his  "  Life  of 
Conslantine,"  asserts  that  he  prohibited  sacrifice  (1) ;  that  he  issued 
two  laws  to  prohibit,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country,  the  pol- 
lutions of  the  old  idolatry,  the  selling  up  of  statues,  divinations,  and 
other  unlawful  practices-,  and  to  command  the  total  abolition  of  sa- 
crifice (2)  ]  that  throughout  the  Pvoman  empire,  the  "  doors  of  idol- 
atry "  were  closed  to  the  people  and  to  the  army,  and  every  kind 
of  sacrifice  was  prohibited  (3).  Theodoret  asserts  (4)  that  Constan- 
tine prohibited  sacrifice,  and,  though  he  did  not  destroy,  shut  up 
all  the  temples.  In  a  passage  of  his  Panegyric  (5),  Eusebius  asserts, 
that  he  sent  two  officers  into  every  part  of  the  empire,  who  forced 
the  priests  to  surrender  up  the  statues  of  their  gods,  which,  having 
been  despoiled  of  their  ornaments,  were  melted  or  destroyed.  These 
strong  assertions  of  Eusebius  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  confirmed  by 
expressions  in  the  laws  of  his  successors,  especially  one  of  Con- 
stans,  which  appeals  to  an  edict  of  his  father  Constantine,  which 
prohibited  sacrifice  (6). 

On  the  other  hand,  Eusebius  himself  inserts,  and  ascribes  to  a 
date  posterior  to  some  of  these  laws,  documents,  which  he  professes 

(l)  0I/81V  otTreifHTO,  ii.  44.  <riac  ts  t/iowoc  a.TTH'j.of 6j/6to  tt*;.    iv.  23- 

(5)  Auo     Kctrci    TO     auTO      ivr i /xtt a v to  tTisxaXt/jTO  |Uiv  S-ueiv  e/eTaiXoic.    ibid.  25. 

lifAOr  0  y.h  i'eyeev  Ta./xua-a.^lT»c  x.u.Ta  iTmiMOK  may  mean  the  magistracy,  the  public 

woXsic  Kxi  ydpu;  TO  nrttXctiov  o-i/vTfXol/-  ceremonial. 

.  ,.          '       I          •      ..',  ;.;.-,,,  (4)  Theodorel,  VI.  21.  Compare  Sozomen,  iii. 

iUfVMC    ei<ra)XoxctTf)«stc,  ooc^  jUHTf  6>spo-siC  ,,,;Orosius,  vii.28.                                  "cn,  iii. 

foatVMV    TTOieTo-flai    TOX/UiV,    ^MTi     jUctV"  ^5)  Oe  I.audib.  Constant,  i.  8. 

Tti'aic  xai   T*7{  aXXotiC    7r«flSf).»6tlf  5^»-  (6)  Ctsset   superstitio.sacriliciorum  aboleatur 

;t»»P«»^»,M))'T«  i/)l'vdt>«fv  )ca9o'X0l>  iUIkTsv*.  insauia.  Nam  quicunque  contra  legem  divi  I'lin- 

ji_  ^5  cipis,  parentis  nostri,  et  banc  nostnc  mansnetu- 

lt\  V    ti\           r>        ~     •_>      ~'t>,, ,,„.',,,,  dinisjussionera  aiisus  fuerit  sacrificia  celebrarc, 

(3}  KaSoXoy,  S-i  To;c  y^o  t«   Pffl^^.a^v  ,„„p,^,„„  („  ^um  vindicta,  el  pra^sens  sententia 

«fA:»i     o»ftOic     T«      M.3.1     tTTfATievTiKOH,  exseratur.  Cod.   Theodos.  xW.  10.  2.   See   like- 

TVhxi   st.T»x.Xji'ovTO     SI  J'ffiXoXaTf  I'ac,   Sf-  wise  the  note  of  Godefroy. 
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to  have  seen  in  Constantino's  own  liand,  proclaiming  the  most  im- 
parllol  toleration  to  the  Pagans,  and  deprecating  compulsion  in  reli- 
gious matters.  "  Let  all  enjoy  the  same  peace  5  let  no  one  disturb 
another  in  his  religious  worship;  let  each  act  as  he  thinlts  fit-,  let 
those  who  withhold  their  obedience  from  Tiiee  (it  is  an  address  to 
theDeily),  have  (heir  temples  of  falsehood  if  they  Ihink  right  (1)." 
He  exhorts  to  mutual  charity,  and  declares,  "  It  is  a  very  different 
thing  willingly  to  submit  to  trials  for  the  sake  of  immortal  life,  and 
to  force  others  by  penalties  to  embrace  one  faith  (2)."  These  gene- 
rous sentiments,  if  Constanline  was  issuing  edicts  to  close  the  tem- 
ples, and  prohibiting  (he  sacred  rites  of  his  Pagan  subjects,  had 
been  the  grossest  hypocrisy.  The  laws  against  the  soothsayers 
spoke,  as  was  before  shown,  the  same  tolerant  language  with  regard 
to  the  public  ceremony  of  the  religion  (3).  Can  the  victory  over  Li- 
cinius  so  entirely  have  changed  (he  policy  of  Constanline,  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  prohibit  altogether,  rites  which  but  a  few  years  before 
he  had  sanctioned  by  his  authority? 

The  Pagan  writers,  who  are  not  scrupulous  in  their  charges 
against  the  memory  of  Constanline,  and  dwell  with  bitter  resent- 
ment on  all  his  overt  acts  of  hostility  to  the  ancient  religion,  do  not 
accuse  him  of  these  direct  encroachments  on  Paganism.  Neither 
Julian  nor  Zosimus  lay  Ihis  to  his  charge.  Libanius  distinctly  asserts 
that  the  temples  were  left  open  and  undisturbed  during  his  reign, 
and  that  Paganism  remained  unchanged  (4). 

All  historical  records  strongly  confirm  the  opinion,  that  Paganism 
was  openly  professed;  its  temples  restored  (5)  •,  its  rites  celebrated; 
neither  was  its  priesthood  degraded  from  their  immunities,  nor  the 
estates  belonging  to  the  temples  generally  alienated  ;  in  short,  that 
it  was  the  public  religion  of  a  great  part  of  the  empire ;  and  still 
confronted  Cliristianily,  if  not  on  equal  terms,  still  with  pertinacious 
resistance,  down  to  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  and  even  that  of  his 
sons.  Constanline  himself,  though  he  neither  offered  sacrifices,  nor 
consulted  the  Sibylline  books,  nor  would  go  up  to  the  temple  of  the 
Capiloline  Jupiter  with  the  senate  and  the  people,  performed,  nc- 

(1)  'O/na'i&v  To7c  TritTTiVovirtv  oj  itXct-  (4)  TiTc  hclto,  yof^ov  tTg  ^ipa-TniAs 
yuy.ivoi  ;:^;«ti'fOVT«c  Xa//fa.v£Ta)0-a,v  aif«-  skivuctsv  ou^Ts  sv.  Pro  Templis,  vol.  ii.  p.  162. 
VMC  Ti  Kul  «Vv;^i'a.c  otTroXdUO-iv  **M)1  J'sic  Lil)aiius  adds  that  Constantius,  on  a  cpitaiu 
Tov   6T£fov  5rA/.svo>Asi'Ta)-  i>cu<rTog    STTiP  ^^■''"!<5'  "''  '•''<^»»'^^'"'<=<--^' /'"' V<^oliihhed  s:ion- 

.    ,         ,   ,     /       '        '^ -V  .  /       »*     nee.   Compare  also  Oral.  26.  Julian   Orat.   vii. 

"    T^/t"  /CSOl-'ASTai  TOt/TO    Ketl   TTfcLTTiTUt  tn, 

Oi     J~'     Jat/TDi/c^  ipsXKOVTfc,     iX^VTOtV  (5)  See  in  Gruter,  p.  100  n.  6.,  tie  inscription 

/Sot/Ao/XfVOi  Ta  Til  ?  ■^tuS'oKO'^lti.;  T«/UeVH.  on  the  restoration  of  the  Temple   of  Concord, 

Vit.  Const,  ii.  26.  during  the   consulship  of  raulinus  (A.  C.  331, 

(2)  "AXXO  aao  icrnri,  tI\<  vvif  <i.8a.va.<rtcl.i  332.),  by  the  authority  of  the  pra-fect  of  the 
■s-A^,^       ,        '  ,'       ,                  ~    .'           „              1  city,  and  S.  P.O.  R.    Allars  were  erected  to  other 

.                ,        ,                    '  >  Pagan  gods.  Compare  Beugnot,  1.  106. 

^t«T«  TifAmftcti  swava>;ca.^SlV.   c.  60.  M.  Beugnot  in   his  Destruction  du  Paganisme 

(3)  Qui  Tero  id  vobis  exislimalis  condueere,  en  Oicident,  has  collected  with  great  industry 
adite  aras  publicas  atque  delubra  et  consuetu-  the  proofs  of  this  fact,  from  inscriptions,  medais, 
dinis  vestra;  celebrate  solemnia;  ncc  enim  pro-  and  other  of  the  more  minute  contemporary  me- 
hiliemus   procteritsc   usurpationis  officia    libera  niorials. 

luce  traclari.  Cod.  Theodos.  xvi.  10. 
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verlheless,  some  of  Ihe  functions,  at  least  did  not  disdain  the  appel- 
lation, of  Supreme  Pontiff  (1). 

Perhaps  we  may  safely  adopt  the  following  conclusions.  There 
were  two  kinds  of  sacrifices  abolished  by  Constantine.  I.  The  pri- 
vate sacrifices,  connected  with  unlawful  acts  of  theurgy  and  of  ma- 
gic ;  those  midnight  offerings  to  the  powers  of  darkness,  which,  in 
themselves,  were  illegal,  and  led  to  scenes  of  unhallowed  licence  (2). 
II.  Those  which  might  be  considered  the  state  sacrifices  olTeredby 
the  Emperor  himself,  or  by  his  representatives  in  his  name,  either 
in  the  cities  or  in  the  army.  Though  Conslantine  advanced  many 
Christians  to  offices  of  trust,  and  no  doubt  many  who  were  ambitious 
of  such  offices  conformed  to  the  religion  of  the  Emperor,  probably 
most  of  the  high  dignities  of  tlie  stale  were  held  by  Pagans.  An  edict 
might  be  required  to  induce  them  to  depart  from  the  customary 
usage  of  sacrifice,  which  with  the  Christian  officers  would  quietly 
fall  into  desuetude  (3).  But  still,  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  priest- 
hood, at  the  expense  of  Ihe  sacerdotal  establishments,  and  out  of 
tlieir  own  estates — though  in  some  instances  these  estates  were  seized 
by  Constantine,  and  the  sacerdotal  colleges  reduced  to  poverty  — 
and  the  public  sacrifices,  offered  by  the  piety  of  distinguished  indi- 
viduals, would  be  made  as  usual.  In  the  capital  there  can  be  iitlle 
doubt  that  sacrifices  were  ofTered,  in  the  name  of  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome,  till  a  much  later  period. 

Christianity  may  now  be  said  to  iiavc  ascended  the  imperial  Legal cs- 
throne  :  with  the  single  exception  of  Julian,  from  this  period  the  '^^||f^"f 
monarchs  of  the  Roman  empire  professed  the  religion  of  Ihe  Gos-  chrisii- 
pel.  This  important  crisis  in  Ihe  history  of  Christianity  almost  forci-    ''""^' 
bly  arrests  the  attention  lo  contemplate  Ihe  change  wrought  in 
Christianity  by  its  advancement  into  a  dominant  power  in  the  state; 
and  the  change  in  Ihe  condition  of  mankind  up  to  this  period,  at- 
tributable to  the  direct  authority  or  indirect  influence  of  the  new  re-     . 
ligion.  By  ceasing  lo  exist  as  a  separate  community,  and  by  ad-  Effedsof 
vancing  its  pretensions  to  influence  the  general  government  of  ""jen^o',,'.* 
mankind,  Christianity,  to  a  certain  extent,  forfeited  its  indepen- 
dence. I'  could  not  but  submit  to  these  laws,  framed,  as  it  might 
seem,  with  its  own  concurrent  voice.  It  was  no  longer  a  republic, 
governed  exclusively — as  far  at  least  as  its  religious  concerns — by  its 
own  internal  polity.    The  interference  of  Ihe  civil  power  in  some 

(1)  There  is  a  medal  extant  of  Constantine  as  consuctudo  ;  templorum  solcmnia  ;consuetudini$ 
Supreme  Pontiff.  gcntililiu;  solemnitas.  The  laws  of  the  later  eni- 

(2)  See  the  laws  relating  to  divination,  above,  I>erors  employ  very  different  terms.  Krror  ;  de- 
p    3Q_  nicntia  ;  error  vcteruic  ;  jirofanus  ritus  ;  sacrile- 

M.   la  Bastic  and  M.Beugnot  would  consider  giu!>  ritus;   nefarius  rilus;   superslitio    I'agana, 

the  terms  -rk  u.v<ra.t,a.  th  c    s.J a-AO^stTf /^S,  damnab.l.s,  damnata,  dete-^inia.  i.npia  ;  (unesUc 

in  the  rescript  of  r.onstanline,  and  the  ••  insana  '^"P-^^^''''""'^   "™«:  stobdus  Pagauorum  er- 

„    ,■,.   ..     r  .u    1         r/-       ,         »        r     „»  ror.  l.oa.  I  beodos.  t.  v.  p.  255.  Bensnot,lom.  i. 

superstitio     of  the  law  of  Constans,  to  reler  ex-  '    '""  o       ' 

clusively  to  these  nocturnal  and  forbidden  sacri-  F'  o   • 

fices.  M.  Beugnot  has  observed,  tint  Constantine  (3)  The  probibition  to  the  (Tk/zoi  and  TTjicL  - 

always  uses  respectful  and   courteous  language  TiooTixo/  (see  quotation   above  from  Eusebius) 

concerning  Paganism.   Vetus   observantia,  vctus  refer,  1  couceive,  to  these. 
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of  lis  most  private' affairs,  the  promulgation  of  its  canons,  and  even 
In  some  cases  the  election  of  its  bishops  by  the  slate,  was  the  price 
which  it  must  inevitably  pay  for  its  association  with  the  ruling 
power.  The  natural  satisfaction,  the  more  I'han  pardonable  triumph, 
in  seeing  the  Emperor  of  the  world  a  suppliant  with  Ihcmselves  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross,  would  blind  the  Christian  world,  in  general,  to 
these  consequences  of  their  more  exalted  position.  The  more  ardent 
and  unworldly  would  fondly  suppose  that  a  Christian  emperor  would 
always  be  actuated  by  Christian  motives  ^  and  the  imperial  autho- 
rity, instead  of  making  aggressions"  on  Christian  independence, 
would  rather  bow  in  humble  submission  to  its  acknowledged  domi- 
nion.   His  main  object  would  be,  to  develope  the  energies  of  the 
new  religion  in  the  amplest  freedom,  and  allow  them  free  scope  in 
the  subjugation  of  the  world. 
On  the  ci-      The  Emperor  as  little  anticipated  that  he  was  introducing  as  an 
VI  power,  jjjj(ggQjjjgt  power,  an  inextinguishable  principle  of  liberty  into  the 
administration  of  human  affairs.  This  liberty  was  based  on  deeper 
foundations  than  the  hereditary  freedom  of  the  ancient  republics. 
It  appealed  to  a  tribunal  higher  than  any  which  could  exist  upon 
earth.    This  antagonist  principle  of  independence,   however,  at 
limes  apparently  crushed,  and  submitting  to  voluntary  slavery,  or 
even  lending  iself  to  be  Ihe  instrument  of  arbitrary  despotism,  was 
inherent  in  the  new  religion,  and  would  not  cease  till  it  had  as- 
serted and,  for  a  considerable  period,  exercised  an  authority  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Ihe  civil  government.  Already  in  Alhanasius  might 
be  seen  the  one  subject  ofCouslanlino  who  dared  to  resist  his  will. 
From  Alhanasius,  who  submitted,  but  with  inflexible  adherence  to 
his  own  opinions,  lo  Ambrose,  who  rebuked  the  great  Theodosius, 
and  from  Ambrose  up  lo  the  Pope  who  set  his  fool  on  the  neck  of 
the  prostrate  Emperor,   the  progress  was  slow,  but  natural  and 
certain.  In  this  profound  prostration  of  Ihe  human  mind,  and  the 
total  extinction  of  the  old  sentiments  of  Roman  liberty,  in  the  adum- 
bration of  the  world,  by  what  assumed  Ihe  pomp  and  the  language 
of  an  Asiatic  despotism,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  latent  as 
well  as  open  effect  of  this  moral  resistance.    In  Constantinople, 
indeed,  and  in  the  East,  the  clergy  never  obtained  sufficient  power 
lo  be  formidable  lo  the  civil  authority ;  their  feuds  loo  often  brought 
Ihem  in  a  sort  of  moral  servitude  to  the  fool  of  the  throne;  still  the 
Christian,  and  the  Christian  alone,  throughout  this  long  period  of 
human  degradation  breathed  a  kind  of  atmosphere  of  moral  free- 
dom, which  raised  him  above  the  general  level  of  servile  debase- 
ment. 
How  far       Durlug  Iho  rclgu  of  Conslantine,  Christianity  had  made  a  rapid 
glonofihe  advance,  no  doubt,  in  the  number  of  its  proselytes,  as  well  as  in 
empire,   jts  extcmal  position.  It  was  not  yet  the  established  rehgion  of  the 
empire.  II  did  not  as  yet  stand  forward  as  the  new  rehgion  adapted 
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to  the  new  order  of  things,  as  a  part  of  the  great  simultaneous 
change,  which  gave  to-lhe  Roman  world  a  new  system  of  govern- 
ment, and,  in  some  important  instances,  a  new  jurisprudence. 
Yet  having  sprung  up  at  once,  under  the  royal  favour,  to  a  perfect 
equality  with  the  prevailing  Heathenism,  the  mere  manifestation 
of  that  favour,  where  the  antagonist  religion  hung  so  loose  upon 
Ihe  minds  of  men,  gave  it  much  of  the  power  and  authority  of  a 
dominant  faith.  The  religion  of  the  Emperor  would  soon  become 
that  of  the  empire.  At  present,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  little 
open  aggression  took  place  upon  Paganism.  The  few  temples  which 
were  closed  were  insulated  cases,  and  condemned  as  offensive  to 
public  morality.  In  general,  the  temples  stood  in  all  their  former 
majesty,  for  as  yet  the  ordinary  process  of  decay,  from  neglect  or 
supineness,  could  have  produced  little  effect.  The  difference  was, 
that  the  Christian  churches  began  to  assume  a  more  stately  and 
imposing  form.  In  the  new  capital,  they  surpassed  in  grandeur, 
and  probably  in  decoration,  the  Pagan  temples,  which  belonged  to 
old  Byzantium.  The  immunities  granted  to  the  Christian  clergy 
only  placed  them  on  the  same  level  with  the  Pagan  priesthood.  The 
pontifical  offices  were  slill  held  by  the  distinguished  men  of  the 
state  :  the  Emperor  himself  was  long  the  chief  pontiff;  but  the  re- 
ligious office  had  becom.e  a  kind  of  appendage  to  the  temporal 
dignity.  The  Christian  prelates  were  constantly  admitted,  in  virtue 
of  iheir  office,  to  the  imperial  presence. 

On  the  state  of  society  at  large,  on  its  different  forms  and  grada-  Effect  of 
tions,  little  impression  had  as  yet  been  made  by  Christianity.  The  biishment 
Christians  were  still  a  separate  people;  their  literature  was  exclu- "^^iiy'^l;' 
sively  religious,  and  addressed,  excepting  in  its  apologies,  or  its   so'-'^^^'y- 
published  exhortations  against  Paganism,  to  the  initiate  alone.  Its 
language  would  be  unintelligible  to  those  uninslructed  in  Christian 
theology.  Yet  the  general  legislation  of  Constantino,  independent 
of  those  edicts  which  concerned  the  Christian  community,  bears 
some  evidence  of  the  silent  underworking  of  Christian  opinion. 
The  rescript,  indeed,  for  the  religious  observance  of  the  Sunday,  lawsrciat- 
which  enjoined  the  suspension  of  all  public  business  and  private  "'drys.' " 
labour,  except  that  of  agriculture,  was  enacted,  according  to  the 
apparent  terms  of  the  decree,  for  the  whole  Roman  empire.  Yet, 
unless  we  had  direct  proof,  that  the  decree  set  forth  the  Christian 
reason  for  the  sanctity  of  the  day,  it  may  be  doubled  whether  the 
act  would  not  be  received  by  Ihe  greater  part  of  the  empire,  as 
merely  adding  one  more  festival  to  the  fasti  of  the  empire,  as  pro- 
ceeding entirely  from  the  will  of  the  Emperor,  or  even  grounded 
on  his  authority  as  Supreme  Pontiff,  by  which  he  had  the  plenary 
i)ower  of  appointing  holy-days  (1).    In  fact,  as  we  have  before 

(l)    Cod.  ThcoJ.  1.  2.  tit.  8.;  1.  8.  tit.  8.;  I.  5.  lit.  3,  Cod.  Jnsl.   iii.  12.;  Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  ig, 
19,  20  jSoio.n.i.  8. 
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observed,  the  day  of  the  Sun  would  be  willingly  hallowed  by  almost 
all  the  Pagan  world,  especially  that  part  which  had  admitted  any 
tendency  towards  the  Oriental  theology, 
Lawstend-  Where  the  legislation  of  Constantine  was  of  a  humaner  cast,  it 
'"manity?  would  bc  unjust  nol  to  admit  the  influence  of  Christian  opinions, 
spreading  even  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity, as  at  least  a  concurrent  cause  of  the  improvement.  In  one 
remarkable  instance,  there  is  direct  authority  that  a  certain  measure 
was  adopted  by  the  advice  of  an  influential  Christian.  During  the 
period  of  anarchy  and  confusion  which  preceded  the  universal 
empire  of  Constantine,  the  misery  had  been  so  great,  particularly 
in  Africa  and  Italy,  that  the  sale  of  infants  for  slaves,  their  expo- 
sure, and  even  infanticide,  had  become  fearfully  common.  Constan- 
tine issued  an  edict,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  Emperor  should 
be  considered  the  father  of  all  such  children.  It  was  a  cruelty,  ir- 
reconcileable  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  permit  any  subjects  of 
the  empire  to  perish  of  starvation,  or  to  be  reduced  to  any  un- 
worthy action  by  actual  hunger.  Funds  were  assigned  for  the  food 
and  clothing  of  such  children  as  the  parents  should  declare  them- 
selves unable  to  support,  partly  on  the  imperial  revenues,  partly 
on  the  revenues  of  the  neighbouring  cities.  As  this  measure  did 
not  prevent  the  sale  of  children,  parents  were  declared  incapable 
of  reclaiming  children  thus  sold,  unless  they  paid  a  reasonable  price 
for  their  enfranchisement  (1).  Children  which  had  been  exposed 
could  not  be  reclaimed  from  those  who  had  received  them  into  their 
families,  whether  by  adoption  or  as  slaves.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  wisdom,  the  humanity  of  these  ordinances  is  unquestion- 
able. They  are  said  to  have  been  issued  by  the  advice  of  Lactan- 
tius,  to  whom  had  been  entrusted  the  education  of  Crispus,  the  son 
of  Constantine. 
Concern-  Child-stcaling,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  for  slaves,  was 
"'vef''  visited  with  a  penalty,  which  both  in  its  nature  and  barbarity  re- 
tained the  stamp  of  the  old  Roman  manners.  The  criminal  was  con- 
demned to  the  amphitheatre,  either  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts 
or  exhibited  as  a  gladiator.  Christianity  had  not  as  yet  allayed  the 
passion  for  these  savage  amusements  of  the  Roman  people  5  yet,  in 
conjunction  with  the  somewhat  milder  manners  of  the  East,  it  ex- 
cluded gladiatorial  exhibitions  from  the  new  capital.  The  Grecian 
amusements  of  the  theatre  and  of  the  chariot  race  satisfied  the  po- 
pulace of  Constantinople.  Whatever  might  be  (he  improved  condi- 
tion of  the  slaves  within  the  Christian  community,  the  tone  of  le- 
gislation preserves  the  same  broad  and  distinct  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  classes  of  society.  The  master,  indeed,  was  deprived 
of  the  arbitrary  power  of  life  and  death.  The  death  of  a  slave  under 

(1)  (.odcx.  Thcodo!..  v.  vii.  1.   On  the  exposure   of  children    at   this    time,    (onipare  Laclantius 
n.  !.ii,20. 
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torture,  or  any  excessive  severity  of  punishment,  was  punishable  as 
homicide  ^  but  if  he  died  under  a  moderate  chaslisement,  the  mas- 
ter was  not  responsible.    In  the  distribution  of  the  royal  domains, 
care  was  to  be  taken  not  to  divide  the  families  of  the  prajdial  slaves. 
It  is  a  cruelly,  says  the  law,  to  separate  parents  and  children,  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  husbands  and  wives  (1).   But  marriages  of  free 
women  with  slaves  were  punishable  with  death :,  the  children  of 
such  unions  were  indeed  free,  but  could  not  inherit  their  mothers' 
property.  The  person  of  dignity  and  station,  who  had  children  by 
a  marriage  contract  with  a  woman  of  base  condition,  could  not 
make  a  testament  in  their  favour  5  even  purchases  made  in  their 
names  or  for  their  benefit,  might  be  claimed  by  the  legitimate 
heirs.  The  base  condition  comprehended  not  only  slaves  but  freed 
women,  actresses,  tavern  keepers,  and  their  daughters,  as  well  as 
those  of  courtezans  or  gladiators.  Slaves  who  were  concerned  in  the 
seduction  of  their  masters'  children  were  to  be  burned  aUve  without 
distinction  of  sex.  The  barbarity  of  this  punishment  rather  proves 
the  savage  manners  of  the  time  than  the  inferior  condition  of  the 
slave;  for  the  receivers  of  the  royal  domains  who  were  convicted  of 
depredation  or  fraud  were  condemned  to  the  same  penally  (2). 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  stricter  moral  tone  of  Con-  ^  Law  ^ 
stantine's  legislation  more  or  less  remotely  emanated  from  Chris-  r^.e  ana 
lianity.  The  laws  against  rape  and  seduction  were  framed  with  so^'"'"'"°" 
much  rigour,  as  probably  to  make  their  general  execution  dilTicult, 
if  not  impracticable  (3).  The  ravisher  had  before  escaped  with  im- 
punity :  if  the  injured  party  did  not  prosecute  him  for  his  crime, 
she  had  the  right  of  demanding  reparation  by  marriage.  By  the  law 
of  Constantine,  the  consent  of  the  female  made  her  an  accomplice 
in  the  crime;  she  was  amenable  to  the  same  penalty.  What  that 
penalty  was  is  not  quite  clear,  but  it  seems  that  the  ravisher  was 
exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.  Even  where  the 
female  had  sutTered  forcible  abduction,  she  had  to  acquit  herself  of 
all  suspicion  of  consent,  either  from  levity  of  manner,  or  want  of 
proper  vigilance.  Those  pests  of  society,  the  pandars,  who  abused 
the  confidence  of  parents,  and  made  a  traffic  of  the  virtue  of  their 
daughters,  were  in  the  same  spirit  condemned  to  a  punishment  so 
horrible,  as,  no  doubt,  more  frequently  to  ensure  their  impunity  : 
melted  lead  was  to  be  poured  down  their  throats.  Parents  who  did 
not  prosecute  such  offences  were  banished,  and  their  property  con- 
fiscated. It  is  not,  however,  so  much  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ments, indicating  a  stronger  abhorrence  of  the  crime,  as  the  social 

(1)  Cod.  Theod.  This  law  mast  Iiave  connected   Christianity  in 

(2)  Maanmissio'n,  which  was  performed  under  the  general  sentiment  with  the  emaneiiiation  of 
the  sanction  of  a  religious  ceremonial  in  the  slaves.  Compare  Sozomcn,  i.  9.  who  says,  that 
Heathen  temples,  might  now  he  performed  in  Constantine  issued  three  laws  on  the  subject, 
the  church:  the  clergy  might  manumit  their  The  manumission  took  place  publicly  at  Kaster. 
slaves,   in   the   presence    of    the  church.     Cod.  Greg.  Nyss. 

Theo.iv,7.1.  (3)  Cod, Theod.  ....,, 
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and  moral  evils  of  which  it  took  cognisance,  which  shows  the  re- 
moter workings  of  a  sterner  moral  principle.  A  religion  which  re- 
quires of  its  followers  a  strict,  as  regards  the  Christianity  of  this 
period,  it  may  be  said  an  ascetic  rigour,  desires  to  enforce  on  the 
mass  of  mankind  by  the  power  of  the  law  that  which  it  cannot 
effect  by  the  more  legitimate  and  perrhanent  means  of  moral  in- 
fluence.  In  a  small  community  where  the  law  is  the  echo  of  the 
public  senhment,  or  where  it  rests  on  an  acknowledged  divine  au- 
thority, it  may  advance  further  into  the  province  of  morality,  and 
ai^ainst    cxlend  its  provisions  into  every  relation  of  society.  The  Mosaic  law, 
aduit.ry.  ^vhlch,  simullancously  with  the  Christian  spirit,  began  to  enter  into 
the  legislation  of  the  Christian  emperors,  in  its  fearful  penalties 
imposed  upon  the  illicit  commerce  of  the  sexes,  concurred  with 
the  rigorous  jealousy  of  the  Asiatic  tribes  of  that  region  concerning 
the  honour  of  their  women.   But  when  the  laws  of  Constantine 
suddenly  classed  the  crime  of  adultery  with  those  of  poison  and 
assassination,  and  declared  it  a  capital  offence,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  improvement  ensued,  or  was  likely  to  ensue,  in  the 
public  morals.    Unless  Christianity  had  already  greatly  corrected 
the  general  licentiousness  of  the  Roman  world,  not  merely  within 
but  without  its  pale,  it  may  safely  bo  affirmed  that  the  general  and 
Concern,  impartial  execution  of  such  a  statute  was  impossible  (1).   The  se- 
voitc.    verily  of  the  law  against  the  breach  of  conjugal  fidelity  was  accom- 
panied with  strong  restrictions  upon  the  facility  of  divorce.  Three 
crimes  alone,  in  the  husband,  justified  the  wife  in  demanding  a 
legal  separation,  —  homicide,  poisoning,  or  the  violation  of  se- 
pulchres.  This  latter  crime  was,  apparently,  very  frequent,  and 
looked  upon  with  great  abhorrence  (2).    In  these  cases,  the  wife 
recovered  her  dowry  ^  if  she  separated  for  any  other  cause,  she  for- 
feited all  to  a  single  needle,  and  was  linble  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment (3).  The  husband,  in  order  to  obtain  a  divorce,  musl  convict 
his  wife  of  poisoning,  adultery,  or  keeping  notoriously  infamous 
company.  In  all  other  cases,  he  restored  the  whole  of  the  dowry. 
If  he  married  again,  the  former  wife,  thus  illegally  cast  off,  might 
claim  his  whole  property,  and  even  the  dowry  of  the  second  wife. 
These  impediments  to  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie,  the  fa- 
cility of  which  experience  and  reason  concur  in  denouncing  as 
destructive  of  social  virtue  and  of  domestic  happiness,  with  its  pe- 
nalties affecting  the  property  rather  than  the  person,  were  more 
likely  to  have  a  favourable  and  extensive  operation  than  the  san- 

(1)  Itinaybeadmiltcd  assomeevidenccof  ihe  crime,  is  supposed  by  Godefroy  to  have  been  c 
inefficiency  of  this  law,  that  in  the  next  reign  local  act,  directed  against  the  laxity  of  Syrian 
Uic  penalties  were  actually  aggravafftd.  The  cri-  morals  in  this  respect.  Cod.  Theod.  iii.  12.1- 
minals  were  condemned  cither  to  be  Imrned  The  law  issued  at  Rome,  prohibiting  intermar- 
alive,  or  sewed  up  in  a  back  and  cast  into  the  sea.  riage  with  the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife,   annul 

(2)  Codex.  Thcodos.  iii.  16.  1.  led  the  marriage,  and   bastardised  the  children. 
(3^   The    law   of    Constantine   and   Constans,     iii.  12-  2. 

which  made  intermarriage  with  a  niece  a  capitjil 


Making  (4 
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gulnary  proscription  of  adultery.  Marriage  being  a  civil  contract 
in  the  Roman  world,  tiie  slate  liad  full  right  to  regulate  the  stability 
and  the  terms  of  the  compact.  In  other  respects,  in  which  the  ju- 
risprudence assumed  a  higher  tone,  Christianity,  I  should  conceive, 
was  far  more  influential  through  its  religious  persuasiveness,  than 
by  the  rigour  which  it  thus  impressed  upon  the  laws  of  the  empire. 
That  nameless  crime,  the  universal  disgrace  of  Greek  and  Roman  ^f^'""" 

'  lucdeiasly. 

society,  was  far  more  effectively  repressed  by  the  abhorrence  in- 
fused into  the  public  sentiment  by  the  pure  religion  of  the  Gospel, 
than  by  the  penalty  of  death,  enacted  by  statute  against  the  offence. 
Another  law  of  unquestionable  humanity,  and,  probably,  of  more 
extensive  operation,  prohibited  the  making  of  eunuchs.  The  slave 
who  had  suffered  this  mutilation  might  at  once  claim  his  freedom  ( I ). 

Perhaps  the  greatest  evidence  of  the  secret  aggression  of  Christ-  J^o^^nWc 
ianity,  or  rather,  in  our  opinion,  the  foreign  Asiatic  principle  which  i°^^';- 
was  now  completely  interwoven  with  Christianity,  was  the  gradual 
relaxation  of  the  laws  unfavourable  to  celibacy.  Ths  Roman  law 
liad  always  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  encouraging  the  multi- 
plication of  citizens,  particularly  in  the  higher  orders,  which,  from 
various  causes,  especially  the  general  licentiousness  under  the  later 
republic  and  the  early  empire,  were  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct. 
The  parent  of  many  children  was  a  public  benefactor,  the  unmar- 
ried man  a  useless  burden,  if  not  a  traitor,  to  the  well-being  of  Ihe 
stale.  The  small  establishment  of  the  vestal  virgins  was  evidently 
Itic  remains  of  an  older  religion,  inconsistent  with  the  general  sen- 
timent and  manners  of  Rome. 

On  this  point  the  encroachment  of  Christianity  was  slow  and  dif- 
ficult. The  only  public  indication  of  its  influence  was  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  Papiapoppaean  law.  This  statute  enforced  certain  dis- 
abilities on  those  who  were  unmarried,  or  without  children  by  their 
marriage,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  The  former  could  only  inherit 
from  their  nearest  relations;  the  latter  obtained  only  the  tenth  of 
any  inheritance  which  might  devolve  on  their  wives,  the  moiety  of 
property  devised  to  them  by  will.  The  forfeiture  went  to  the  public 
treasury,  and  was  a  considerable  source  of  profit.  Constantino  at- 
tempted to  harmonise  the  two  conflicting  principles.  He  removed 
the  disqualifications  on  celibacy,  but  he  left  the  statute  in  force 
against  married  persons  who  were  without  children.  In  more  ma- 
nifest deference  to  Christianity,  he  extended  the  privilege  hitherto 
confined  to  the  vestal  virgins,  of  making  Iheir  will,  and  that  before 
the  usual  age  appointed  by  the  law,  to  all  who  had  made  a  religious 
vow  of  celibacy. 

Even  after  his  dc.nth,  both  religions  vied,  as  it  were,  for  Con-  J!'"^'-''"* 
stanlme.    He  received  with  impartial  favour  the  honours  of  botli.     linc 

(l)   All   Ihcsc  laws  will  br  fouti-l    in   the  Thcivdo.-iaii  rode,  mid:?r    the   iiainc  of  Conslanline  a' 
I  he  coiutucncemcnl  of  tnch  book 
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The  first  Christian  emperor  was  deified  by  the  Pagans,  in  a  later 
period  he  was  worshipped  as  a  saint  by  part  of  the  Christian  church. 
On  the  same  medal  appears  his  title  of  "God,"  with  the  mono- 
gram, the  sacred  symbol  of  Christianity  5  in  another  he  is  seated  in 
the  chariot  of  the  Sun,  in  a  car  drawn  by  four  horses,  with  a  hand 
stretched  forth  from  the  clouds  to  raise  him  to  Heaven  (1).  But  to 
show  respect  at  once  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  Christian  Apostle, 
contrary  to  the  rigid  usage,  which  forbade  any  burial  to  lake  place 
within  the  city,  Constantine  was  interred  in  the  porch  of  the  church 
dedicated  to  the  Apostles.  Conslantius  did  great  honour  (in  Chry- 
soslonVs  opinion)  to  his  imperial  father,  by  burying  him  in  the 
Fisherman's  Porch  (2). 
couvor-  During  the  reign  of  Constantine,  Christianity  continued  to  ad- 
y/thioi^ia.  vance  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Pvoman  empire,  and,  in  some 
degree,  to  indemnify  herself  for  the  losses  which  she  sustained  in 
the  kingdom  of  Persia.  The  Ethiopians  appear  to  have  attained 
some  degree  of  civilisation  ^  a  considerable  part  of  the  Aralrian 
commerce  was  kept  up  with  the  other  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  through 
the  port  of  Adulis  5  and  Greek  letters  appear,  from  inscriptions  re- 
cenlly  discovered  (3),  to  have  made  considerable  progress  among 
this  barbarous  people.  The  Romans  called  tliis  country,  with  that 
of  the  Homerites  on  the  other  side  of  the  Arabian  gulph,  by  (he 
vague  name  of  the  nearer  India.  Travellers  were  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  these  times,  whether  for  purposes  of  trade,  or,  fol- 
lowing tlie  traditional  history  of  the  ancient  sages,  from  the  more 
disinterested  desire  of  knowledge.  Melrodorus,  a  philosopher,  had 
extended  his  travels  throughout  this  region  (4),  and,  on  his  return, 
the  account  of  his  adventures  induced  another  person  of  the  same 
class,  Meropius  of  Tyre,  to  visit  the  same  regions.  Meropius  was 
accompanied  by  two  youths,  Edesius  and  Frumentius.  Meropius, 
with  most  of  his  followers,  fell  in  a  massacre,  arising  out  of  some 

(1)  inter  Divos  meruit  referri;  Eutrop.  x.  8.  lie  liad  received  as  a  present  to  Constantine 
Eckliel.  doct.  iiumin.  viii.  92,  93.  liollniid,  21st  from  the  King  of  India.  He  appeared  in  Con- 
Waij  Compare  Le  Beau,  Hist,  du  Bas  Empire,  i.  stantinoplc  The  Kmpcror  received,  with  the 
p.  388.  Beugnot,  i.  109.  highest    satisfaction,    those     magnificent     gifts 

There  exists  a  calendar  in  which  the  festivals  which   Melrodorus   presented  iu  his  own  name, 

of  the  new  Godare  indicated.    Acad,  des  Inscrip.  But  Mctrodorns   complaiiied  that  liis  offerings 

XV.  106.  would  have  been  far   more  sumptuous  if  he  had 

(2)  Chrysost.  Hom.  60.in  2  Cor.  not   been   attacked  on  his  way   through  Persia, 

(3)  That  published  by  Mr.  Salt,  from  the  ruins  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  ihp  existing  peace  he- 
of  Axum,  had  already  appeared  in  the  work  of  tweeu  the  empires,  and  plundered  of  great  part 
Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  edited  by  Montfaucon  ;  of  his  treasures.  Constantine,  it  is  said,  wrote  an 
Niebuhr  published  another,  discovered  by  indignant  remonstrance  to  the  King  of  Persia. 
Gau,  in  Nubia,  relating  to  Silco,  king  of  that  This  story  is  curious,  as  it  shows  the  connection 
country.  kept  up  by  traders  and  travellers   with  the   fur- 

(4)  The  same  Metrodonis  afterwards  made  a  ther  East,  which  accounts  for  the  allasions  to 
journey  into  further  India;  his  object  was  to  Indian  tenets  and  usages  in  the  Christian,  as  well 
visit  the  Brahmins,  to  examine  their  religious  as  the  Pagan,  writers  of  the  time.  It  rests  on  the 
tenets  and  practices.  Metrodorus  instructed  the  late  authority  of  Cedrenus  (t.  i.  p.  295.),  but  is 
Indians  in  the  construction  of  water-mills  and  confirmed  by  a  passage  of  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
baths.  In  their  gratitude,  they  opened  to  him  nus,  who,  however,  places  it  in  the  reign  of 
the  inmost  sanctuary  of  their  temples.  But  the  Constantine.  Sed  Constanlium  ardores  Parlhicos 
virtue  of  the  philosopher  Metrodorus,  was  not  succendisse,  cum  Melrodori  mendaciis  avidius 
proof  against  the  gorgeous  treasures  which  daz-  acipiiescit.  Ixxv.  c.  4.  Compare  St.  Martin's  ad- 
zled    his   eyes;    he    stole    a    great   <|uantity  of  ditions  to  KeBeau,  i.  343. 

pearls,  and    other  jewels;  others,   he  said  that 
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sudden  interruplion  of  Ihe  peace  belween  Ihe  Ethiopians  and  the 
Romans.  Edesius  and  Frumentius  were  spared  on  account  of  their 
youth.  They  were  taken  into  the  service  of  the  King,  and  gra- 
dually rose,  till  one  became  the  royal  cup-bearer ;  the  other,  the 
administrator  of  the  royal  finances.  The  King  died  soon  after  they 
had  been  elevated  to  these  high  distinctions,  and  bequeathed  their 
liberty  to  the  strangers.  The  queen  entreated  them  to  continue 
their  valuable  services  till  her  son  should  attain  to  full  age.  The 
Romans  complied  with  her  request,  and  the  supreme  government 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ethiopia  was  administered  by  these  two  Romans, 
but  the  chief  post  was  occupied  by  Frumentius.  Of  the  causes 
which  disposed  the  mind  of  Frumentius  towards  Christianity  we 
know  nothing  ;  he  is  represented  as  seized  with  an  eager  desire  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  its  tenets,  and  anxiously  inquiring 
whetiier  any  Chrislians  existed  in  the  country,  or  could  be  found 
among  the  Roman  travellers  who  visited  it  (1).  It  is  more  pro- 
bable, since  there  were  so  many  Jews,  both  on  the  Arabian  and 
the  African  side  of  the  gulf,  that  some  earlier  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity had  spread  into  these  regions.  But  it  was  embraced  with 
ardour  by  Frumentius ;  he  built  a  church,  and  converted  many  of 
the  people.  When  the  young  king  came  of  age,  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  the  prince  and  his  mother,  Frumentius  and 
his  companion  returned  to  their  native  country.  Frumentius  passed 
through  Alexandria,  and  having  communicated  to  Alhanasius  the 
happy  beginnings  of  the  Gosped  in  that  wild  region,  the  influence 
of  (hat  commanding  prelate  induced  him  to  accept  the  mission  of 
the  Apostle  of  India.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Axum  by  the 
Alexandrian  prelate,  and  that  see  was  always  considered  to  owe  al- 
legiance to  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria.  The  preaching  of  Fru- 
mentius was  said  to  have  been  eminenlly  successful,  not  merely 
among  the  Ethiopians,  but  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  Nubians  and 
Blemmyes.  His  name  is  still  reverenced  as  the  first  of  the  Ethiopian 
ponlifl"s.  But  probably  in  no  country  did  Christianity  so  soon  de- 
generate into  a  mere  form  of  doctrine ;  the  wild  inhabitants  of 
these  regions  sank  downward  rather  than  ascended  in  the  scale  of 
civilisation  5  and  the  fruits  of  Christianity,  humanity,  and  know- 
ledge, were  stifled  amid  the  conflicts  of  savage  tribes,  by  ferocious 
manners,  and  less  frequent  intercourse  with  more  cultivated 
nations. 

The  conversion  of  the  Iberians  (2)  was  the  work  of  a  holy  virgin,  of  .^^ 
Nino  was  among  the  Armenian  maidens  who  fled  from  the  perse-  iborians. 
culions  of  the  Persians,  and  found  refuge  among  the  warlike  na- 

(1)  Sozomen,  in  his  ignorance,  has  recourse  (2)  Socrates,  i.  20.;  Sozomen,  ii.c.  7.;  Rufin, 
to  visions,  or  direel  dlirine  inspiration.  ©Si'aic  ".  10.;  Theotlorct,  i.  24  ;  Moses  Choreu,  Lib.  ii, 
iVac  ■jrfOTfa.wfic  £7n?av6<'ait,  «    iciti  a.v-    <^- 83  :  Klaproth,  Travels  ia  Georgia. 
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lion  of  Iberia,  the  modern  Georgia.  Her  seclusion,  her  fasting, 
and  constant  prayers,  excilcd  the  wonder  of  these  fierce  warriors. 
Two  cures  which  she  is  said  lo  have  wrought,  one  on  the  wife  of 
the  king,  slill  further  directed  the  attention  of  (he  people  to  the 
marvellous  stranger.  The  grateful  queen  became  a  convert  lo 
Christianity.  Mihran,  the  king,  still  wavered  between  the  awe  of 
his  ancient  deities,  the  fear  of  his  subjects,  and  his  inclination  to 
the  new  and  wonder-working  faith.  One  day  when  he  was  hunting 
in  a  thick  and  intricate  wood,  he  was  enveloped  in  a  sudden  and 
impenetrable  mist.  Alone,  separated  from  his  companions,  his 
awe-struck  mind  thought  of  the  Christians'  God  ;  he  determined  lo 
embrace  the  Christian  failh.  On  a  sudden  the  mist  cleared  off,  the 
light  shone  gloriously  down,  and  in  this  natural  image  Ihe  king 
beheld  the  confirmalion  of  the  light  of  truth  spread  abroad  within 
his  soul.  After  much  opposition,  the  temple  of  Ihe  great  god 
Aramazd  (the  Ormuzd  of  the  Persian  system)  was  levelled  with  the 
earth.  A  cross  was  erected  upon  its  ruins  by  the  triumphant  Nino, 
which  was  long  worshipped  as  the  palladium  of  the  kingdom  (1). 
Wonders  attended  on  Ihe  construction  of  the  first  Christian  church. 
An  obstinate  pillar  refused  to  rise,  and  defied  the  utmost  mechanical 
skill  of  the  people  to  force  it  from  its  oblique  and  pendant  posi- 
tion. The  holy  virgin  passed  the  night  in  prayer.  On  the  morning 
the  pillar  rose  majestically  of  its  own  accord,  and  stood  upright 
upon  its  pedestal.  The  wondering  people  burst  into  acclamations 
of  praise  to  the  Chris:.'ians'  god,  and  generally  embraced  Ihe  failh. 
The  king  of  Iberia  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Conslantinc,  who 
sent  him  valuable  presents,  and  a  Christian  bishop.  Eustathius,  it 
is  said,  the  deposed  patriarch  of  Antioch,  undertook  this  mission 
by  the  command  of  the  Emperor  5  and  Iberia  was  thus  secured  to 
the  Christian  faith. 

(1)  In  1801  lliis  cross,  or  that  which  perpetual     was  restored,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  nation,  bj 
tradition  accounted  as  the  identical  cross,  was     oriler  of  the  Kuiperor  Alexander, 
removed  to  Petersburg  by  I'rince  Bagration.   It 


CHAPTER    V. 

CHRISTIANITY    UNDER   TDK   SONS   OF   CONSTANTINE. 

If  Chrislianity  was  making  such  rapid  progress  in  Ihe  conques!  A.cession 
of  Iho  world,  lUe  world  was  making  fearful  reprisals  on  Christia-  "o'f'coT' 
nily.    By  enlisting  new  passions  and  interests  in  its  cause,  religion  s'>"'""^- 
surrendered  itself  to  an  inseparable  fellowship  with  those  passions 
and  interests.  The  more  it  mingles  with  the  tide  of  human  affairs, 
the  more  turbid  becomes  the  stream  of  Christian  history.    In  the 
intoxication  of  power,  the  Christian,  like  ordinary  men,  forgot  hi? 
original  character  5  and  the  religion  of  Jesus,  instead  of  diffusing 
peace  and  happiness  through  society,  might,  to  the  superficial  ob- 
server of  human  affairs,  seem  introduced  only  as  a  new  element,  of 
discord  and  misery  into  the  society  of  man. 

The  Christian  emperor  dies  5  he  is  succeeded  by  his  sons,  edu- 
cated in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  The  first  act  of  the  new  reign  is 
the  murder  of  one  of  the  brothers,  and  of  the  nephews  of  the  de- 
ceased sovereign,  who  were  guilty  of  being  named  in  the  will  of 
Constantine  as  joint  heirs  to  the  empire.  This  act,  indeed,  was  that 
of  a  ferocious  soldiery,  though  the  memory  of  Constantius  is  not 
free  from  the  suspicion,  at  least  of  connivance  in  these  bloody 
deeds.  Christianity  appears  only  in  a  favourable  light  as  interpos- 
ing between  the  assassins  and  their  victim.  Marcus,  Bishop  of 
Arethusa,  saved  Julian  from  his  enemies :  the  future  apostate  was 
concealed  under  the  altar  of  the  church.  Yet,  on  the  accession  of 
the  sons  of  Constantine,  to  the  causes  of  fraternal  animosity  usual 
on  the  division  of  a  kingdom  between  several  brothers,  was  added 
that  of  religious  hostility.  The  two  Emperors  (for  they  were  spee-  R.usimis 
dily  reduced  to  two)  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  two  con-  refoMhc 
tending  parlies  in  Christianity.  The  weak  and  voluptuous  Constans  •«^.os«r 
adhered  with  inflexible  firmness  to  the  cause  of  Athanasius-,  the  no  sons. 
less  weak  and  tyrannical  Constantius,  to  that  of  Arianism.  The  East 
was  arrayed  against  the  West.  At  Rome,  at  Alexandria,  at  Sardica, 
and,  afterwards,  at  Aries  and  Milan,  Athanasius  was  triumphantly 
acquitted;  at  Anlioch,  at  Philippopolis,  and  finally  at  Rimini,  he 
was  condemned  with  almost  equal  unanimity.  Even  within  the 
church  itself,  the  distribution  of  the  superior  dignities  became  au 
object  of  fatal  ambition  and  strife.  The  streets  of  Alexandria  and  of 
Constantinople  were  deluged  with  blood  by  the  partisans  of  rival 
bishops.  In  the  latter,  an  officer  of  high  distinction,  sent  by  the 
Emperor  to  quell  the  tumult,  was  slain,  and  his  body  treated  with 
the  utmost  indignity  by  the  infuriated  populace. 
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To  dissemble  or  to  disguise  Ihese  melancholy  facts,  is  alike  in- 
consistent with  Christian  truth  and  wisdom.  In  some  degree  they 
are  accounted  for  by  the  proverbial  reproach  against  history,  that  it 
is  the  record  of  human  folly  and  crime;  and  history,  when  the  world 
became  impregnated  with  Christianity,  did  not  at  once  assume  a 
higher  office.  In  fact,  it  extends  its  view  only  over  the  surface  of 
society,  below  which,  in  general,  lie  human  virtue  and  happiness. 
This  would  be  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  Christianity,  whe- 
ther it  withdrew  from  the  sight  of  man,  according  to  the  monastic 
interpretation  of  its  precepts,  into  solitary  communion  with  the 
Deity,  or,  in  its  more  genuine  spirit,  was  content  with  exercising 
its  humanising  influence  in  the  more  remote  and  obscure  quarters 
of  the  general  social  system. 

Even  the  annals  of  the  church  take  little  notice  of  those  cities 
where  the  Christian  episcopate  passed  calmly  down  through  a  suc- 
cession of  pious  and  beneficent  prelates,  who  lived  and  died  in  the 
undisturbed  attachment  and  veneration  of  their  Christian  disciples, 
and  respected  by  the  hostile  Pagans ;  men  whose  noiseless  course 
of  beneficence  was  constantly  diminishing  the  mass  of  human  mi- 
sery, and  improving  the  social,  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  religious 
condition  of  mankind.    But  an  election  contested  with  violence,  or 
a  feud  which  divided  a  city  into  hostile  parties,  arrested  the  general 
attention,  and  was  perpetuated  in  the  records,  at  first  of  the  church, 
afterwards  of  the  empire. 
Moral        But,  in  fact,  the  theological  opinions  of  Christianity  naturally 
Thanr'iT  madc  more  rapid  progress  than  its  moral  influence.    The  former 
giousre-  j^gjj   qi^iy  [q  overpowcr  the  resistance  of  a  religion  whicli  had 

volution,  J  t 

already  lost  its  hold  upon  the  mind,  or  a  philosophy  too  speculative 
for  ordinary  understandings,  and  too  unsatisfactory  for  the  more 
curious  and  enquiring  ;  it  had  only  to  enter,  as  it  were,  into  a  va- 
cant place  in  the  mind  of  man.  But  the  moral  influence  had  to  con- 
test, not  only  with  the  natural  dispositions  of  man,  but  with  the 
barbarism  and  depraved  manners  of  ages.  While,  then,  the  reli- 
gion of  the  world  underwent  a  total  change ;  the  church  rose  on 
the  ruins  of  the  temple,  and  the  pontifical  establishment  of  Pagan- 
ism became  gradually  extinct,  or  sufTered  violent  suppression;  the 
moral  revolution  was  far  more  slow  and  far  less  complete.  With  a 
large  portion  of  mankind,  it  must  be  admitted  tlial  the  religion 
itself  was  Paganism  under  another  form  and  with  different  appel- 
lations-, with  another  part,  it  was  the  religion  passively  received, 
without  any  change  in  the  moral  sentiments  or  habits;  with  a 
third,  and,  perhaps,  the  more  considerable  part,  there  was  a  trans- 
fer of  the  passions  and  the  intellectual  activity  to  a  new  cause  (1). 

(l)  "  If,"   said  the  dying  Bishop  of  Constanti-  choose  Paul ;  iT  a  man  versed  in  the  aff&irs  of  the 

noplc,  "  you  would  have  for  my  successor  a  man  world,  and  able  to  maintain  the  interests  of  the 

who  would  edify  you  by  the  example  of  his  life,  religion,  your  suffrages  must  be  given  to  Mace- 

and  improve  you  by  the  purity  of  his  precepts,  donius."   Socr. 
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They  were  completely  identified  with  Christianity,  and  to  a  certain 
degree  actuated  by  its  principles,  but  they  did  not  apprehend  the 
beautiful  harmony  which  subsists  between  its  doctrines  and  its 
moral  perfection.  Its  dogmatic  purity  was  the  sole  engrossing  sub- 
ject: the  unity  of  doctrine  superseded  and  obscured  all  other  consi- 
derations, even  of  that  sublimcr  unity  of  principles  and  effects,  of 
the  loftiest  views  of  the  divine  nature,  with  the  purest  conceptions 
of  human  virtue.   Faith  not  only  overpowered,  but  discarded  from 
her  fellowship,  Love  and  Peace.  Every  where  there  was  exaggera- 
tion of  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  Christianity  5  that  exag- 
geration which  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  strong  impulse 
upon  the  human  mind.  Wherever  men  feel  strongly,  they  act  vio- 
lently. The  more  speculative  Christians,  therefore,  who  were  more 
inclined,  in  the  deep  and  somewhat  selfish  solicitude  for  their  own 
salvation,  to  isolate  themselves  from  the  infected  mass  of  mankind, 
pressed  into  the  extreme  of  asceticism;  the  more  practical,  who  were 
earnest  in  the  desire  of  disseminating  the  blessings  of  religion 
throughout  society,  scrupled  little  to  press  into  their  service  what- 
ever might  advance  their  cause.    AVith  both  extremes,  the  dogma- 
tical part  of  the  religion  predominated.  The  monkish  believer  im- 
posed the  same  severity  upon  the  aberrations  of  the  mind  as  upon 
the  appetites  of  the  body;  and,  in  general,  those  who  areseverc  to 
themselves,  are  both  disposed  and  think  themselves  entitled  to  en- 
force the  same  severity  on  others.  The  other,  as  his  sphere  became 
more  extensive,  was  satisfied  with  an  adhesion  to  the  Christian 
creed,  inslead  of  that  total  change  of  life  demanded  of  the  early 
Christian,  and  watched  over  with  such  jealous  vigilance  by  the 
mutual  superintendence  of  a  small  society.  The  creed,  thus  become 
the  sole  test,  was  enforced  with  all  the  passion  of  intense  zeal,  and 
guarded  with  (he  most  subtle  and  scrupulous  jealousy.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  admitted  importance  of  the  creed,  men  became  more 
sternly  and  exclusively  v^^edded  to  their  opinions.    Thus  an  anta- 
gonist principle  of  exclusiveness  co-existed  with  the  most  compre- 
hensive ambition.    While  they  swept  in  converts  indiscriminately 
from  the  palace  and  the  public  street;  while  the  Emperor  and  the 
lowest  of  the  populace  were  alike  admitted  on  little  more  than  Ihc 
open  profession  of  allegiance,  they  were  satisfied  if  their  allegiance 
in  this  respect  was  blind  and  complete.  Hence  a  far  larger  admix- 
ture of  human  passions,  and  the  common  vulgar  incentives  of  ac- 
tion, were  infused  into  the  expanding  Christian  body.    Men  be- 
came Christians,  orthodox  Christians,  with  little  sacrifice  of  that 
which  Christianity  aimed  chiefly  to  extirpate.    Yet,  after  all,  this 
imperfect  view  of  Christianity  had  probably  some  effect  in  concen- 
trating the  Christian  community,  and  holding  it  together  by  a  new 
and  more  indissoluble  bond.   The  world  divided  into  two  parties. 
Thou^li  the  shades  of  Arianism,  perhaps,  if  strictly  decomposed, 
lu  7 
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of  Trinilaiianism,  were  counlless  as  Ihc  varying  powers  of  con- 
ceplion  or  expression  in  man,  yet  Ihey  were  soon  consolidaled 
into  two  compact  masses.  The  semi-Arians,  who  approximaled  so 
closely  to  the  Nicene  creed,  were  forced  back  into  the  main  body. 
Their  fine  distinctions  were  not  seized  by  their  adversaries,  or  by 
Ihe  general  body  of  the  Christians.  The  bold  and  decisive  defini- 
liveness  of  the  Athanasian  doctrine  admitted  less  discretion  ;  and  no 
doubt,  though  political  vicissitudes  had  some  influence  on  the  final 
establishment  of  their  doctrines,  the  more  illiterate  and  less  ima- 
ginative West  was  predisposed  to  the  Athanasian  opinions  by  its 
natural  repugnance  to  the  more  vague  and  dubious  theory.  All, 
however,  were  enrolled  under  one  or  the  other  standard,  and  the 
parly  which  triumphed,  eventually  would  rule  the  whole  Christian 
world. 

Even  the  feuds  of  Christianity  at  this  period,  though  with  the 
few  more  dispassionate  and  reasoning  of  the  Pagans  they  might 
retard  its  progress,  in  some  respects  contributed  to  its  advance- 
ment ;  they  assisted  in  breaking  up  that  torpid  stagnation  which 
brooded  over  the  general  mind.  It  gave  a  new  object  of  excitement 
to  the  popular  feeling.  The  ferocious  and  ignorant  populace  of  Ihe 
large  cities,  which  found  a  new  aliment  in  Christian  faction  for 
their  mutinous  and  sanguinary  outbursts  of  turbulence,  had  almost 
been  better  left  to  sleep  on  in  the  passive  and  undestructive  quiet 
of  Pagan  indifference.  They  were  dangerous  allies,  more  than 
dangerous,  fatal  to  the  purity  of  the  Gospel. 

Athanasius  stands  out  as  the  prominent  character  of  the  period, 
»ius."  in  the  histoty,  not  merely  of  Christianity,  but  of  the  world.  That 
history  is  one  long  controversy,  the  life  of  Athanasius  one  un- 
wearied and  incessant  strife  (1).  It  is  neither  the  serene  course  of 
a  being  elevated  by  his  religion  above  the  cares  and  tumults  of  or- 
dinary life,  nor  the  restless  activity  of  one  perpetually  employed  in 
a  conflict  with  the  ignorance,  vice,  and  misery  of  an  unconverted 
people.  Yet  even  now  (so  completely  has  this  polemic  spirit  be- 
come incorporated  with  Christianity)  the  memory  of  Athanasius  is 
regarded  by  many  wise  and  good  men  with  reverence,  which,  in 
Catholic  countries,  is  actual  adoration,  in  Protestant,  approaches 
towards  it  (2).  11  is  impossible,  indeed,  not  to  admire  the  force  of 
intellect  which  he  centered  on  this  minute  point  of  theology,  his 
intrepidity,  his  constancy  •,  but  had  he  not  the  power  to  allay  the 
feud  which  his  inexorable  spirit  tended  to  keep  alive?  Was  Ihe 
term  Consubstantialism  absolutely  essential  to  Christianity?    If  a 

(1)  Life  of  Alhanasius  jirefixed  to  his  W  orks.  tli;it  all  tlie  vital  priuciples  of  Christianity  were 
Tiilemont   Vie  d'Athanase.  involved    ill   this  controversy;   and  staling  one 

(2)  Compare  Mohler,  Athanasius  iler  Grosse  side  of  the  question  with  consuininate  ability, 
uiid  seine  z.eit  (Mqintz,  1827),  and  i>few)nan's  It  is  the  panegyric  of  a  dutiful  son  on  him 
Arians.  The  former  is  the  work  of  a  very  power-  whom  he  calls  the  fatliec  of  church  theology, 
ful  Roman   Catholic   writer,   labouring    to  show  p.  304. 
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somewhat  wider  creed  had  been  accepted,  would  not  the  truth  »t 
least  as  soon  and  as  generally  have  prevailed?  Could  not  the  com- 
manding or  persuasive  voice  of  Christianity  have  awed  or  charmed 
the  troubled  waters  to  peace? 

But  Athanasius,  in  exile,  would  consent  lo  no  peace  which  did 
not  prostrate  his  antagonists  before  his  feet.   He  had  obtained  com- 
plete command  over  the  minds  of  the  western  Emperors.    The  de- 
mand for  his  restoration  to  his  see  was  not  an  appeal  to  the  justice, 
or  the  fraternal  affection  of  Constantius;  it  was  a  question  of  peace 
or  war.  Constantius  submitted  ;  he  received  the  prelate,  on  his  re- 
turn, with  courtesy,  or  rather  with  favour  and  distinction.   Alhana-  *•  °-  338. 
sius  entered  Alexandria  at  the  head  of  a  triumphal  procession  5  the    ilon  oV 
bishops  of  his  parly  resumed  their  sees  ^  all  Egypt  returned  to  its   ^lu""^' 
obedience  :  but  the  more  inflexible  Syria  still  waged  the  war  with   Aie^^"- 
unallayed  activity.    A  council  was  held  at  Tyre,  in  which  new».i..  340. 
charges  were  framed  against  the  Alexandrian  prelate  : —  the  usur- 
pation of  his  see  in  defiance  of  his  condemnation  by  a  council,  (the 
imperial  power  seems  to  have  been  treated  witli  no  great  respect), 
for  a  prelate,  it  was  asserted,  deposed  by  a  council,  could  only  be 
restored  by  the  same  authority^  violence  and  bloodshed  during  his 
re-occupation  of  the  see;  and  malversation  of  sums  of  money  in- 
tended for  the  poor,  but  appropriated  to  his  own  use.  A  rival  coun- 
cil at  Alexandria  at  once  acquitted  Athanasius  on  all  these  points; 
asserted  his  right  to  the  see;  appealed  to  and  avouched  the  universal 
rejoicings  at  his  restoration  ;  his  rigid  administration  of  the  funds 
entrusted  to  his  care  (J). 

A  more  august  assembly  of  Christian  prelates  met  in  the  presence  ,.  „.  34,. 
of  the  Emperor  at  Antioch.  Ninety  bishops  celebrated  the  conse-  '^j^nUoch'" 
cration  of  a  splendid  edifice,  called  the  Church  of  Gold.  The  council 
then  entered  on  the  affairs  of  the  church ;  a  creed  was  framed 
satisfactory  lo  all,  except  that  it  seemed  carefully  to  exclude  the 
term  consubstanlialor  Homoousion.  The  council  ratified  the  decrees 
of  that  of  Tyre,  with  regard  to  Athanasius.  It  is  asserted  on  his 
part  that  the  majority  had  withdrawn  to  their  dioceses  before  the  in- 
troduction of  this  question,  and  that  a  factious  minority  of  forty 
prelates  assumed  and  abused  the  authority  of  the  council.  They 
proceeded  to  nominate  a  new  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Pistus,  who 
had  before  been  appointed  lo  the  see,  was  passed  over  in  silence, 
probably  as  loo  inactive  or  unambitious  for  their  purpose.  Gre- 
gory, a  native  of  the  wilder  region  of  Cappadocia,  but  educated 
under  Athanasius  himself,  in  the  more  polished  schools  of  Alexan- 
dria, was  invested  with  this  important  dignity.  Alexandria,  peace- 
fully reposing,  it  is  said,  under  the  parental  episcopate  of  Athana- 
sius, was  suddenly  startled  by  the  appearance  of  an  edict,  signed 

(l)    Comparn  thrnughout  ihe  ccclBsiastical  liistorians,  Ilieodoret,  Socrales,  and  Sozomcn. 
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by  the  imperial  prefect,  announcing  the  degradation  of  Athnnasius, 
and  the  appointment  of  Gregory.  Scenes  of  savage  conflict  ensued ; 
the  churches  were  taken  as  it  were  by  storm  •,  the  priests  of  the 
Athanasian  parly  were  treated  with  the  utmost  indignity  ^  virgins 
scourged;  every  atrocity  perpetrated  by  unbridled  multitudes, 
embittered  by  every  shade  of  religious  faction.  The  Alexandrian 
populace  were  always  ripe  for  tumult  and  bloodshed.  The  Pagans 
and  the  Jews  mingled  in  the  fray,  and  seized  the  opportunity,  no 
doubt,  of  shewing  their  impartial  animosity  to  both  parlies;  though 
the  Arians  (and,  as  the  original  causes  of  the  tumult,  not  without 
justice)  were  loaded  with  the  unpopularity  of  this  odious  alliance. 
They  arrayed  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  soldiery  appointed  to 
execute  the  decree  of  the  prefect-,  and  the  Arian  bishop  is  charged, 
not  with  much  probability,  with  abandoning  the  churches  to  their 
pillage.  Athanasius  fled;  a  second  lime  an  exile,  he  look  refuge  in 
Aii.nna-  ihc  Wcst.  lIc  appeared  again  at  Rome,  in  the  dominions  and  under 
'"'Lme.  the  protection  of  an  orthodox  Emperor;  for  Constans,  who,  after 
the  death  of  Constantine,  the  first  protector  of  Athanasius,  had 
obtained  the  larger  part  of  the  empire  belonging  to  his  murdered 
brother,  was  no  less  decided  in  his  support  of  the  Nicene  opinions. 
The  two  great  Western  prelates,  Hosius  of  Cordova,  eminent  from 
his  age  and  character,  and  Julius,  bishop  of  Rome,  from  the  dignity 
of  his  see,  openly  espoused  his  cause.  Wherever  Athanasius  re- 
sided,— at  Alexandria,  in  Gaul,  in  Rome, — in  general  the  devoted 
clergy,  and  even  the  people,  adhered  with  unshaken  fidelity  to  his 
tenets.  Such  was  the  commanding  dignity  of  his  character,  such 
his  power  of  profoundly  stamping  his  opinions  on  the  public 
mind. 

The  Arian  party,  independent  of  their  speculative  opinions, 
cannot  be  absolved  from  the  unchristian  heresy  of  cruelty  and  re- 
venge. However  darkly  coloured,  we  cannot  reject  the  general 
testimony  to  their  acts  of  violence,  wherever  they  attempted  to 
Lisurpr-  Tcgaiu  thclr  authority.  Gregory  is  said  to  have  attempted  to  compel 
bishops,  priests,  monks,  and  holy  virgins,  to  Christian  communion 
with  a  prelate  thus  forced  upon  them,  by  every  kind  of  insult  and 
outrage;  by  scourging  and  beating  with  clubs:  those  were  fortunate 
who  escaped  with  exile  (1).  But  if  Alexandria  was  disturbed  by  the 
hostile  excesses  of  the  Arians,  in  Constantinople  ilscif,  the  con- 
flicting religious  parlies  gave  rise  to  the  first  of  those  popular 
tumults  which  so  frequently,  in  later  times,  distracted  and  disgraced 
the  city.  Eusebius,  formerly  Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  the  main  sup- 
port of  the  Arian  parly,  had  risen  lo  the  episcopacy  of  the  imperial 
cily.  His  enemies  rcproaclied  the  worldly  ambition  which  deserted 
an  humbler  for  a  more  eminent  see;  but  they  were  not  less  inclined 

(1)  Alhanas.  Oper.,   p    112    l49.  350,  353.,  ami  tlie  ecclesiastical  liisloiiai;s  in  lot. 
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lo  contest  this  Important  post  with  llic  utmost  activity.  Al  his  deatli 

Ihe  Athanasian  party  revived  Itie  claims  of  Paul,  whom  they  as- 

5;crted  lo  have  been  canonically  elected,  and  unjustly  deposed  from 

Mie  see  5  the  Arians  supported  Macedonius.    The  dispute  spread   uioody 

i'rom  the  church  into  the  streets,  from  the  clergy  to  the  populace-,  'consL,',,":'. 

blood  was  shed ;  the  whole  city  was  in  arms  on  one  part  or  the    °''i '' 

other. 

The  Emperor  was  at  Antioch :  he  commanded  Hermogcnes,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry  in  Thrace,  to  pass 
througli  Constantinople,  and  expel  the  intruder  Paul.  Ilcrmogenes, 
iil  the  head  of  his  soldiery,  advanced  lo  force  Paul  from  the  church. 
The  populace  losc;  the  soldiers  were  repelled^  tlie  general  took 
refuge  in  a  house,  which  was  instantly  set  on  fire  5  the  mangled  body 
of  Hermogenes  was  dragged  tlirough  the  streets,  and  at  length  cast 
into  Ihe  sea.  Constanlius  heard  this  extraordinary  intelligence  al 
Antioch.  The  contempt  of  the  imperial  mandate  ;  the  murder  of 
an  imperial  officer  in  the  contested  nomination  of  a  bishop,  were 
us  yet  so  new  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  as  to  fill  him  with  equal 
astonishment  and  indignation.  He  mounted  his  horse,  though  it 
was  winter  and  the  mountain-passes  were  dangerous  and  difficult 
with  snow ;  he  hastened  with  the  utmost  speed  to  Constantinople. 
But  the  deep  humihation  of  the  senate  and  Ihe  heads  of  the  people, 
who  prostrated  themselves  at  his  feet,  averted  his  resentment :  the 
people  were  punished  by  a  diminution  of  Ihe  usual  largess  of  corn. 
i*aul  was  expelled ;  but,  as  though  some  blame  adhered  to  both 
J  he  conflicting  parties,  the  election  of  Macedonius  was  not  con- 
(irmed,  although  he  was  allowe'd  to  exercise  the  episcopal  func- 
tions. Paul  retired,  first  to  Thessalonica,  subsequently  to  the  court 
of  Constans. 

The  remoter  consequences  of  the  Athanasian  controversy  began  Effects  of 
lo  develope  themselves  at  this  early  period.  The  Christianity  of  Ihe  J'*;';,^';';,;; 
East  and  the  West  gradually  assumed  a  divergent  and  independent  '''^""[^^J 
character.  Though,  during  a  short  lime,  the  Arianism  of  the  Ostro-    west, 
gothic  conquerors  gave  a  temporary  predominance  in  Italy  lo  that 
creed,  the  West  in  general  submitted,  in  uninquiring  acquiescence, 
lolheTrinitarianism  of  Athanasius.  In  the  East,  on  Ihe  other  tiand, 
tiiough  the  doctrines  of  Athanasius  eventually  obtained  Ihe  supe- 
riority, the  controversy  gave  birth  to  a  long  and  unexhausted  line 
of  subordinate  disputes.  The  East  retained  its  mingled  cliaracter  of 
Oriental  speculalivencss  and  Greek  subtlety.    It  could  not  abstain 
from  investigating  and  analysing  the  divine  nature,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Supreme  Being.   Mace- 
donianism,  Neslorianism,  Eutychianism,  with  the  fatal  disputes 
relating  to  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  during  almost  the  last 
jiours  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  may  be  considered   the  lineal 
descendants  of  this  prolific  controversy.    The  opposition  of  the 
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East  and  West,  of  itself  tended  to  increase  the  autliority  of  that 
prelate,  who  assumed  his  acknowledged  station  as  the  head  and  re- 
presentative of  the  Western  churches.     The  commanding  and 
popular  part  taken  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  favour  of  Athanasius 
and  his  doctrines,  enabled  him  to  stand  forth  in  undisputed  supe- 
riority, as  at  once  the  chief  of  the  Western  episcopate,  and  the 
champion  of  orlhodoxy.  The  age  of  Hosius,  and  his  residence  in  a 
remote  province,  withdrew  the  only  competitor  for  this  superiority, 
Athana-  Alhanasius  look  up  his  residence  at  Rome,  and,  under  the  protec- 
liome!    tion  of  the  Roman  prelate,  defied  his  adversaries  to  a  new  contest. 
Julius    Julius  summoned  the  accusers  of  Athanasius  to  plead  the  cause 
^Kome"'^  before  a  council  in  Rome  (1).  The  Eastern  prelates  altogether  dis- 
claimed his  jurisdiction,  and  rejected  his  pretensions  to  rejudge 
Ihe  cause  of  a  bishop  already  condemned  by  the  council  of  Tyre. 
The  answer  of  Julius  is  directed  rather  to  the  justification  of  Atha- 
nasius than  to  the  assertion  of  his  own  authority.    The  synod  of 
Rome  solcFTinly  acquitted  Athanasius,  Paul,  and  all  their  adherents. 
syncd    The  Western  Emperor  joined  in  the  sentiments  of  his  clergy.   A 
aiuome.  gggQ^^j  couucil  at  Milan,  in  the  presence  of  Constans,  confirmed 
A-  o.  343.  the  decree  of  Rome.  Constans  proposed  to  his  brother  to  convoke 

At  Milan.  .  ,  .  ,  ,  ,         , 

a  general  council  of  both  empires.  A  neutral  or  border  ground  was 
Council  at  choseu  for  this  decisive  conflict.  At  Sardica  met  one  hundred  pre- 

saruica.  * 

A,  D.  345  lates  from  the  West,  from  the  East  only  seventy-live  (2).  Notwith- 
""  standing  his  age  and  infirmities,  Hosius  travelled  from  the  extremity 
of  the  empire  :  he  at  once  took  the  lead  in  the  assembly  5  and,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  Bishop  of  Roiee,  so  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
Athanasius,  alleged  an  excuse  for  his  absence,  which  may  warrant 
the  suspicion  that  he  was  unwilling  to  be  obscured  in  this  im- 
portant scene  by  the  su.perior  authority  of  Hosius.  Five  of  the 
Western  prelates,  among  whom  were  Ursacius  of  Singidunum  and 
Valens  of  Mursa,  embraced  Ihe  Arian  cause  :  Ihe  Arians  com- 
plained of  the  defection  of  two  bishops  from  their  body,  who 
betrayed  their  secret  counsels  to  their  adversaries  (3).  In  all  these 
councils,  it  appears  not  to  have  occurred,  that,  religion  being  a 
matter  of  liiith,  the  suffrages  of  the  majority  could  not  possibly  im- 
pose a  creed  upon  a  conscientious  minority.  The  question  had 
been  loo  often  agitated  to  expect  that  it  could  be  placed  in  a  new 
light. 

On  matters  of  fact,  the  suffrages  of  the  more  numerous  parly 

(1)  Julius  is  far  from  asserting  any  individual  o    cTs  OLTi  5rpovO/(/.sa  T«c  iv'Pm/v.i]  sx.x^«- 

authority,  or  pontifical   supremacy.     "  Why  do  j.,'^^    si'O  wVxc-  Socr.  E.  H.  ii.  15.     Oldi     cTs 

vou  alone  write  ? "    "Because  1    represent    the  ^           ,                     r-           '             •     ~    _. 

oniiuons  of  the  bishops  oi  Italy.      bpist.  Julian.  ,            r,    >        <       ■ --               ~  r,    ''            o 

Athanas.  Op.  i.  146.  Ht>u^»(    ifia,  T«v   a^iav    tou  i^^avou.  ."soz. 

The  ecclesiastical  historians,  however,   in  the  ".  "•  '"•  °- 

next  century,  a..;serl  that  Rome  claimed  a  right  of  (2)  By  some  accounts  there  were  (00  W  estern 

•    adjudication.     rv«p/^o...v    oJv    .«    I^.f-      ""'^'il^t^H^.^    „„,.   ,,  „,anas.  contr.. 
Ktvai    PcBt'.MC    lou/.i&i  To.H.a.'j     ist'JTOug.     Arian. etc. 
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tnighl  have  weight,  in  the  personal  condemnation  for  instance  or 
the  acquillal  of  Alhanasius^  but  as  these  suffrages  could  not  con- 
vince the  understanding  of  those  who  voted  on  the  other  side,  the 
theological  decisions  must  of  necessity  be  rejected,  unless   the 
minority  would  submit  likewise  to  the  humiliating  confession  of 
insincerity,  ignorance,  or  precipitancy  in  judgment  (1).  The  Arian 
minority  did  not  await  this  issue  ^  having  vainly  attempted  to  im- 
pede the  progress  of  the  council,  by  refusing  to  sanction  the  pre- 
sence of  persons  excommunicated,  they  seceded  to  Philippopolis  in 
Thrace.   In  these  two  cities  sate  the  rival  councils,  each  asserting    Rivai 
itself  the  genuine  representative  of  Christendom,  issuing  decrees,  'Xll^^no- 
and  anathematising  their  adversaries.    The  Arians  are  accused  of    i""'"- 
maintaining  their  influence,  even  in  the  East,  by  acts  of  great 
cruelty.  In  Adrianople,  in  Alexandria,  they  enforced  submission  to 
their  tenets  by  the  scourge,  and  by  heavy  penalties  (2). 

The  Western  council  at  Milan  accepted  and  ratified  the  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Sardica,  absolving  Athanasius  of  all  criminality, 
and  receiving  his  doctrines  as  the  genuine  and  exclusive  truths  of 
the  Gospel.    On  a  sudden,  affairs  took  a  new  turn;  Constantius  nerond- 
threw  himself,  as  it  were,  at  the  feet  of  Athanasius,  and  in  three  'c^l,"^"^ 
successive  letters,  entreated  him  to  resume  his  episcopal  throne.  '['J^JJ'^'J'' 
The  Emperor  and  the  prelate  (who  had  delayed  at  first  to  obey,     sius. 
either  from  fear  or  from  pride,  the  flattering  invitation),  met  at  *  "  ^*^' 
Antioch  with  mutual  expressions  of   respect  and  cordiality  (3). 
Constantius  commanded  all  the  accusations  against  Athanasius  to  be 
erased  from  the  registers  of  (he  city.    He  commended  the  prelate 
to  the  people  of  Alexandria  in  terms  of  courtly  flattery,  which 
harshly  contrast  with  his  former,  as  well  as  with  his  subsequent, 
conduct  to  Athanasius.  The  Arian  bishop,  Gregory,  was  dead,  and 
Athanasius,  amid  the  universal  joy,  re-entered  the  city.  The  bishops 
crowded  from  all  parts  to  salute  and  congratulate  the  prelate  who 
had  thus  triumphed  over  the  malice  even  of  imperial  enemies. 
Incense  curled  up  in  all  the  streets;  the  city  was  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated.  It  was  an  ovation  by  the  admirers  of  Athanasius ;  it  is  said 
to  have  been  a  Christian  ovation ;  aims  were  lavished  on  the  poor; 
every  house  resounded  with  prayer  and  thanksgiving  as  if  it  were 
a  church;  the  triumph  of  Athanasius  was  completed  by  the  recanta- 
tion of  Ursacius  and  Yalens,  two  of  his  most  powerful  antagonists  (4). 
This  sudden  change  in  the  policy  of  Constantius  is  scarcely  ex- 


(1)  The  Oriental  bishops  protested  against  the  (3)  The  Emperor  proposed  to  Athanasius  to 
assumption  of  supremacy  by  the  Western.  No-  leave  one  church  to  the  Arians  at  Alexandria; 
vam  legem  introducereputaverunt,  ut  Oricntales  Athanasius  dexterously  eluded  the  request,  by 
Episcopi  ab  Occider.talibus  judicarentur.  Apud  very  fairly  demanding  that  one  church  in  An- 
Hilar.Fragm.  iii.  tioch,  where  the  Arians  predominated,  shoidd  be 

(2)  The  cause   of  Marccllus  of  Ancyra,  whom  set  apart  for  those  of  his  counnunion. 

the   Eusebian    party    accused    of   Sabelliaiiism,  (4)  fircg.  Nazian.  Enc.  Athanas.  Hisl.  Arian. 
was  throuRbout  connected  with  that  of  Athana- 
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plicable  upon  the  alleged  motives.  It  is  ascribed  lo  the  detection 
of  an  infamous  conspiracy  against  one  of  the  Western  bishops,  de- 
puted on  a  mission  to  Conslantius.  The  aged  prelate  was  charged 
with  incontinence,  but  the  accusation  recoiled  on  its  inventors.  A 
man  of  infamous  character,  Onager  the  wild  ass,  the  chief  conduc- 
tor of  the  plot,  on  being  detected,  avowed  himself  the  agent  of 
Stephen,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Anlioch.  Stephen  was  ignominiously 
deposed  from  his  see.  Yet  this  single  fact  would  scarcely  have  at 
once  estranged  the  mind  of  Constanlius  from  the  interests  of  the 
Arian  party,  his  subsequent  conduct  when,  as  Emperor  of  the  whole 
world,  ho  could  again  dare  to  display  his  deep-rooted  hostility  lo 
Athanasius,  induces  the  suspicion  of  political  reasons.  Conslantius 

i'er»ini,  was  about  lo  be  embarrassed  with  the  Persian  war ;  at  this  dangerous 
"'""■  crisis,  the  admonitions  of  his  brother,  not  unmingled  with  warlike 
menace,  might  enforce  the  expediency  at  least  of  a  temporary  re- 
conciliation with  Athanasius.  The  political  troubles  of  three  years 
suspended  the  religious  strife.  The  war  of  Persia  brought  some 
fame  to  the  arms  of  Constanlius  ;  and  in  the  more  honourable  cha- 
racter, not  of  the  antagonist,  but  the  avenger  of  his  murdered  bro- 

Death  of  ^'-'^r,  the  surviving  son  of  Conslantine  again  united  the  East  and 

coustaiis.  West  under  his  sole  dominion.  The  battle  of  Mursa,  if  we  are  to 
credit  a  writer  somewhat  more  recent,  was  no  less  fatal  lo  the  inte- 
resls  of  Athanasius  than  to  the  arms  of  Magnentius  (1).  Ursacius 

War  wUh  and  Valens,  after  their  recantation,  had  relapsed  to  Arianism.  Va- 
uul"    lens  was  the  Bishop  of  Mursa,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 

A,  D.  S51.  of  that  town  wasfought  the  decisive  battle.  Conslantius  retired  with 
Valens  into  the  principal  church,  to  assist  with  his  prayers  rather 

Riuicof  ^''^"  ^''^'^  his  directions  or  personal  prowess,  Ihe  success  of  his 
Mursa.  army.  The  agony  of  his  mind  may  be  conceived,  during  the  long 
suspense  of  a  conflict  on  which  the  sovereignly  of  the  world  de- 
pended, and  in  which  the  conquerors  lost  more  men  than  the  van- 
quished (2).  Valens  stood  or  knelt  by  his  side;  on  a  sudden,  when 
the  Emperor  was  wrought  to  the  highest  state  of  agitation,  Valens 
proclaimed  the  tidings  of  his  complete  victory  ;  intelligence  commu- 
nicated to  the  prelate  by  an  angel  from  heaven.  Whether  Valens 
had  anticipated  the  evenl  by  a  bold  fiction,  or  arranged  some  plan 
for  obtaining  rapid  information,  he  appeared  from  that  lime  to  the 
Emperor  as  a  man  especially  favoured  by  Heaven,  a  prophet,  and 
one  of  good  omen. 

AD.  351       ^^^  either  the  fears  of  the  Emperor,  or  the  caution  of  the  Arian 

lo  355.   party,  delayed  yet  for  three  or  four  years  to  execute  their  revenge 

on  Athanasius.  They  began  with  a  less  illustrious  viclim.  Philip, 

the  prtefect  of  the  East,  received  instructions  to  expel  Paul,  and  to 

replace  Macedonius  on  the  episcopal  throne  of  Constantinople. 

tt)  SuIjVieius  Scverus,  ii.  c.  54.  sacrificed  a  girl,  to  jiropiliate  llic  gods  on  Uiis 

(2)  Magnentius  is  said  by  Zonaras,    to   havr     momentous  occasion.    Lib.  xiii.  t.  ii.  p.  16,  17. 
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Philip  remembered  the  fate  of  Hermogeites-,  he  secured  himself  in 
the  thermae  of  Zeuxippus,  and  summoned  the  prelate  to  his  pre- 
sence. He  then  communicated  his  instructions,  and  frightened  or 
persuaded  the  aged  Paul  to  consent  lobe  secretly  transported  in  a  Pauia.; 
boat  over  the  Bosphorus.    In  the  morning,  Philip  appeared  in  his  from^the 
car,  with  Macedonius  by  his  side  in  the  pontifical  attire ;  he  drove  o'^fconst^Ii. 
directly  to  the  church,  but  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  hew  their  ''"opi" 

Macedo- 

way  through  the  dense  and  resisting  crowd  to  the  altar.  IMacedo-  niusreir.- 
nius  passed  over  the  murdered  bodies  (three  thousand  are  said  to 
have  fallen )  to  the  throne  of  the  Ctiristian  prelate.  Paul  was  carried 
in  chains  first  to  Emesa,  afterwards  to  a  wild  town  in  the  deserts 
about  Mount  Taurus.  He  had  disappeared  from  the  sight  of  his 
followers,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  died  in  these  remote  regions. 
The  Arians  gave  out  that  he  died  a  natural  death.  It  was  the  general 
belief  of  the  Athanasians  that  his  death  was  hastened,  and  even  that 
ho  had  been  strangled  by  the  hands  of  the  pra;fect  Philip  (1). 

But  before  the  decisive  blow  was  struclc  against  Athanasius, 
Constantius  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  West  to  the  Arian  opinions. 
The  Emperor,  released  from  the  dangers  of  war,  occupied  his  tri- 
umphant leisure  in  Christian  controversy.  He  seemed  determined 
to  establish  his  sole  dominion  over  the  religion  as  well  as  tlic  civil 
obedience  of  his  subjects.  The  Western  bishops  firmly  opposed  the 
conqueror  of  Magnentius.  At  the  councils,  first  of  Aries  and  after-  councils 
wards  of  Milan,  they  refused   to  subscribe  the  condemnation  of  „°a  Milan. 
Athanasius,  or  to  communicate  with  the  Arians.  Liberius,  the  new  persecu. 
JBishop  of  Rome,  refused  the  timid  and  disingenuous  compromise  ^'"V^^ 
to  which  his  representative  at  Aries,  Vincent,  deacon  of  Rome,  had  nisiiopoi 
agreed-,  to  assent  lo  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius,  if,  at  the  same 
time,  a  decisive  anathema  should  be  issued  against  the  tenets  of 
Arius.  At  Milan,  the  bishops  boldly  asserted  the  independence  of 
the  church  upon  the  empire.  The  Athanasian  party  forgot,  or  chose 
not  to  remember,  that  they  had  unanimously  applauded  the  inter- 
ference of  Constanline,  when,  after  the  Nicene  council,  he  drove 
the  Arian  bishops  into  exile.  Thus  it  has  always  been  :  tlie  sect  or 
party  which  has  the  civil  power  in  its  favour  is  embarrassed  with  no 
doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  its  interference  :  when  hostile,  it  resists 
as  an  unwarrantable  aggression  on  its  own  freedom,  that  whicli  it 
has  not  scrupled  lo  employ  against  its  adversaries. 

The  new  charges  against  Aliianasius  were  of  very  different  de-     No^v 
grees  of  magnitude  and  probability.  He  was  accused  of  exciting  the  ^^'^^l 
hostility  of  Conslans  against  his  brother.  The  fact  that  Constans  A.hnna: 
had  threatened  to  reinstate  tlie  exiled  prelate  by  force  of  arms  might 
give  weight  lo  this  charge-,  but  the  subsequent  reconciliation,  the 
gracious  reception  of  Athanasius  by  the  Emperor,  the  public  edict? 

(1)  AlLciias.  Opcr.  i.  322-  348-  Socrat.  E.  II.  ii.  26. 
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in  his  favour,  had,  in  all  justice,  cancelled  the  guill,  if  there  were 
really  guilt,  in  this  undue  influence  over  the  mind  of  Constans.  He 
was  accused  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  usurper  Mag- 
nentius.  Athanasius  repelled  this  charge  with  natural  indignalion. 
He  must  be  a  monster  of  ingratitude,  worthy  a  thousand  deaths,  if 
he  had  leagued  with  the  murderer  of  his  benefactor,  Constans.  He 
defied  his  enemies  to  the  production  of  any  letters  5  he  demanded 
the  severest  investigation,  the  strictest  examination,  of  his  own  se- 
cretaries or  those  of  Magnentius.  The  descent  is  rapid  from  these 
serious  charges  to  that  of  having  ofliciated  in  a  new  and  splendid 
church,  the  Caesarean,  without  the  permission  of  the  Emperor  •,  and 
the  exercising  a  paramount  and  almost  monarchical  authority  over 
tbe  churches  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Nile,  even  beyond  his 
legitimate  jurisdiction.  The  first  was  strangely  construed  into  an 
intentional  disrespect  to  the  Emperor,  the  latter  might  fairly  be  at- 
tributed to  the  zeal  of  Athanasius  for  the  extension  of  Christianity. 
Some  of  these  points  might  appear  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal ;  and  in  the  council  of  Milan  there  seems  to 
have  been  an  inclination  to  separate  the  cause  of  Athanasius  from 
that  of  his  doctrine.  As  at  Aries,  some  proposed  to  abandon  the 
person  of  Athanasius  to  the  will  of  the  Emperor,  if  a  general  con- 
I  demnation  should  be  passed  against  the  tenets  of  Arius. 
Council  If     Three  hundred  ecclesiastics  formed  the  council  of  Milan.  Few  of 

Miiaii.^  tjjggg  ^gpe  fpQ,^  ihe  j]asj_  xhe  Bishop  of  Rome  did  not  appear  in 
person  to  lead  the  orthodox  party.  His  chief  representative  was 
Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  a  man  of  ability,  but  of  violent  temper  and 
unguarded  language.  The  Arian  faction  was  headed  by  Ursacius 
and  Valens,  the  old  adversaries  of  Athanasius,  and  by  the  Emperor 
himself.  Constantius,  that  the  proceedings  might  take  place  more 
immediately  under  his  own  superintendence,  adjourned  the  assem- 
bly from  the  church  to  the  palace.  This  unseemly  intrusion  of  a 
layman  in  the  deliberations  of  the  clergy,  unfortunately,  was  not 
without  precedent.  Those  who  had  proudly  hailed  the  entrance  of 
Constantineinto  the  synod  of  Nice  could  not,  consistently,  deprecate 
the  presence  of  his  son  at  Milan. 

A  I.  355.  The  controversy  became  a  personal  question  between  the  Empe- 
ror and  his  refractory  subject.  The  emperor  descended  into  the 
arena,  and  mingled  in  all  the  fury  of  the  conflict.  Constantius  was 
not  content  with  assuming  the  supreme  place  as  Emperor,  or  inter- 
fering in  the  especial  province  of  the  bishops,  the  theological 
question,  he  laid  claim  to  direct  inspiration.  He  was  commissioned 
by  a  vision  from  Heaven  to  restore  peace  to  the  afflicted  church. 
The  scheme  of  doctrine  which  he  proposed  was  asserted  by  the 
Western  bishops  to  be  strongly  tainted  with  Arianism.  The  pru- 
dence of  the  Athanasian  party  was  not  equal  to  their  firmness  and 
courage.  The  obsequious  and  almost  adoring  court  of  the  Emperor 
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must  have  stood  aghast  at  the  audacity  of  the  ecclesiastical  synod. 
Their  language  was  that  of  vehement  invective,  rather  than  digni- 
fied dissent  or  calm  remonstrance.  Conslantius,  concealed  behind  a 
curtain,  listened  to  the  debate ;  he  heard  his  own  name  coupled 
with  that  of  heretic,  of  Antichrist.  His  indignation  now  knew  no 
bounds.  He  proclaimed  himself  the  champion  of  the  Arian  doctrines, 
and  the  accuser  of  Athanasius.  Yet  flatteries,  persuasions,  bribes, 
menaces,  penalties,  exiles,  were  necessary  to  extort  the  assent 
of  the  resolute  assembly.  Then  they  became  conscious  of  the  im- 
propriety of  a  lay  Emperor's  intrusion  into  the  debates  of  an  eccle- 
siastical synod.  They  demanded  a  free  council,  in  which  the  Em- 
peror should  neither  preside  in  person  nor  by  his  commissary. 
They  lifted  up  their  hands,  and  entreated  the  angry  Constanlius 
not  to  mingle  up  the  affairs  of  the  state  and  the  church  (1).  Three 
prelates,  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  Eusebius  of  Yercell*,  Hionysius  of 
Milan,  were  sent  into  banishment,  to  places  remote  from  each  other, 
and  the  most  inhospitable  regions  of  the  empire.  Liberius,  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  rejected  with  disdain  the  presents  of  the  Emperor  ;  he 
resisted  with  equal  firmness  his  persuasions  and  his  acts  of  violence. 

Though  his  palace  was  carefully  closed  and  garrisoned  by  some  ^moi 
of  his  faithful  flock,  Liberius  was  seized  at  length,  and  carried  to  i^»''"'"«- 
Milan.  He  withstood,  somewhat  contemptuously,  the  personal  en- 
treaties and  arguments  of  the  Emperor  (2).  He  rejected  with  disdain 
the  imperial  offers  of  money  for  his  journey,  and  told  him  to  keep 
it  to  pay  his  army.  The  same  offer  was  made  by  Eusebius  the  eu- 
nuch :  —  "Does  a  sacrilegious  robber  like  thee  think  to  give  alms 
to  me,  as  to  a  mendicant  ? "  He  was  exiled  to  lierbea,  a  city  of 
Thrace.  An  Arian  'prelate,  Felix,  was  forced  upon  the  unwilling 
city.  But  two  years  of  exile  broke  the  spirit  of  Liberius.  He  began 
to  listen  to  the  advice  of  the  Arian  bishop  of  Berbea  ;  the  solitude, 
the  cold  climate,  and  the  discomforts  of  this  uncongenial  region, 
had  more  effect  than  the  presents  or  the  menaces  of  the  Emperor. 
He  signed  the  Arian  formulary  of  Sirmium ;  he  assented  to  the  con- 
demnation of  Athanasius.  The  fall  of  the  aged  Hosius  increased  Kaiiof 
the  triumph  of  the  Arians.  Some  of  the  Catholic  writers  reproach 
with  undue  bitterness  the  weakness  of  an  old  man,  whose  nearer 
approach  to  the  grave,  they  assert,  ought  to  have  confirmed  him  in 
his  inalienable  fidelity  to  Christ.  But  even  Christianity  has  no  power 
over  that  monlal  imbecility  which  accompanies  the  decay  of  physi- 
cal strength  •,  and  this  act  of  feebleness  ought  not,  for  an  instant,  to 
be  set  against  the  unblemished  virtue  of  a  whole  life. 

Conslantius,  on  his  visit  to  Rome,  was  astonished  by  an  address,  P"'^epiio,i 

^  .  or    Con- 

presented  by  some  of  the  principal  females  of  the  city  in  their  most  stantius  at 


Iodine. 


(1)  MiiiTs    uvaL/nla-yiiv    t>iv   'Pa)//a/K«v 
iiT  T»c  IxxXiKTiac    <riaT*>ii.     Athaiias.    aH  i2)  Thcodoret,  iv    16. 

Mon.  e.  34.  36.  Compare  c.  52. 
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splended  attire,  to  entreat  the  restoration  of  Liberius.  The  Em- 
peror offered  to  re-admit  Liberius  to  a  co-ordinate  authority  with 
the  Arian  bishop,  Felix.  Tlie  females  rejected  with  indignant  dis- 
dain this  dishonourable  compromise ;  and  when  Constanlius  com- 
manded a  similar  proposition  to  be  publicly  read  in  the  circus  at 
the  time  of  games,  he  was  answered  by  a  general  shout,  "One 
God,  one  Christ,  one  bishop." 

Had  then  the  Christians,  if  this  story  be  true,  already  overcome 
their  aversion  to  the  public  games  ?  or  are  we  to  suppose  that  the 
whole  populace  of  Rome  took  an  interest  in  the  appointment  of  the 
Christian  pontiff? 
Orders  to      Alhanaslus  awaited  in  tranquil  dignity  the  bursting  storm.    He 
Aii.aua    had  eluded  the  imperial  summons  to  appear  at  Milan,  upon  the 
"'""     plea  that  it  was  ambiguous  and  obscure.  Constantius,  either  from 
some  lingering  remorse,  from  reluctance  to  have  his  new  con- 
demnatory ordinances  confronted  with  his  favourable,  and  almost 
adulatory,  testimonies  to  the  innocence  of  Athanasius,  or  from  fear 
lest  a  religious  insurrection  in  Alexandria  and  Egypt  should  em- 
barrass the  government,  and  cut  off  the  supplies  of  corn  from  the 
Eastern  capital,  refused  to  issue  any  written  order  for  the  deposal 
and  expulsion  of  Athanasius.    He  chose,  apparently,  to  retain  the 
power,  if  convenient,  of  disowning  his  emissaries.  Two  secretaries 
were  despatched  with  a  verbal  message,  commanding  his  abdica- 
tion.   Athanasius  treated  the   imperial  officers  with  the  utmost 
courtesy ;  but  respectfully  demanded  their  written  instructions.  A 
kind  of  suspension  of  hostilities  seems  to  have  been  agreed  upon, 
till  further  instructions  could  be  obtained  from  the  Emperor.  But 
in  the  mean  time,  Syrianus,  the  duke  of  the  province,  was  drawing 
the  troops  from  all  parts  of  Libya  and  Egypt  lo  invest  and  occupy 
the  city.   A  force  of  5000  men  was  thought  necessary  to  depose  a 
peaceable  Christian  prelate.   The  great  events  in  the  life  of  Atha^ 
nasius,  as  we  have  already  seen  on  two  occasions,  seem,  either 
designedly  or  of  themselves,  to  take  a  highly  dramatic  form.    It 
was  midnight,  and  the  archbishop,  surrounded  by  the  more  devout 
of  his  flock,  was  performing  the  solemn  ceremony,  previous  to 
the  sacrament  service  of  the  next  day,  in  the  church  of  St.  Theonas. 
ruinuu  iu  Suddenly  the  sound  of  trumpets,  the  trampling  of  steeds,  the  clash 
^'tof  Airx  '  *^f  si'""is,  the  bursting  the  bolts  of  the  doors,  interrupted  the  silent 
andria.    dcvotlons  of  tlic  asscmbly.  The  bishop  on  his  throne,  in  the  depth 
of  the  choir,  on  which  fell  the  dim  light  of  the  lamps,  beheld  the 
gleaming  arms  of  the  soldiery,  as  they  burst  into  (he  nave  of  the 
church.    The  archbishop,  as  the  ominous  sounds  grew  louder, 
commanded  the  chaunting  of  the  135th  (136th)  Psalm.   The  cho- 
risters' voices  swelled  into  the  solemn  strain  : — "Oh,  give  thanks 
unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  gracious  5  "  the  people  took  up  the  burthen, 
■••  For  his  mercy  endurclh  for  ever !  "  The  clear,  full  voices  of  the 
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congregation  rose  over  the  wild  tumult,  now  without,  and  now 
within,  the  church. 

A  discharge  of  arrows  commenced  the  conflict  •,  and  Athanasius 
calmly  exhorted  his  people  to  continue  their  only  defensive  mea- 
sures, their  prayers  to  their  Almighty  Protector.  Syrianus  at  the 
same  lime  ordered  the  soldiers  to  advance.  The  cries  of  the 
wounded  5  the  groans  of  those  who  were  trampled  down  in  at- 
tempting to  force  their  way  out  through  the  soldiery  ;  the  shouts 
of  the  assailants,  mingled  in  wild  and  melancholy  uproar.  But  be- 
fore the  soldiers  had  reached  the  end  of  the  sanctuary,  the  pious 
disobedience  of  his  clergy,  and  of  a  body  of  monks,  hurried  the 
archbishop  by  some  secret  passage  out  of  the  tumult.  His  escape 
appeared  little  less  than  miraculous  to  his  faithful  followers.  Tho 
riches  of  the  altar,  the  sacred  ornaments  of  the  church;,  and  even 
the  consecrated  virgins,  were  abandoned  to  the  licence  of  an  exas- 
perated soldiery.  The  Catholics  in  vain  drew  up  an  address  to  the 
Emperor,  appealing  to  his  justice  against  this  sacrilegious  outrage; 
they  suspended  the  arms  of  the  soldiery,  which  had  been  left  on 
the  floor  of  the  church,  as  a  reproachful  memorial  of  the  violence. 
Conslantius  confirmed  the  acts  of  his  oflicers  (1).  ^ 

The  Arians  were  prepared  to  replace  the  deposed  prelate  ;  their  ceorge  of 
choice  fell  on  another  Cappadocian  more  savage  and  unprincipled  adda. 
than  the  former  one.  Conslantius  commended  George  of  Cappa- 
docia  to  the  people  of  Alexandria,  as  a  prelate  above  praise,  the 
wjsest  of  teachers,  the  fittest  guide  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  His 
adversaries  paint  him  in  the  blackest  colours  5  the  son  of  a  fuller, 
he  had  been  in  turns  a  parasite,  a  receiver  of  taxes,  a  bankrupt. 
Ignorant  of  letters,  savage  in  manners,  he  was  taken  up,  while  lead-^ 
jng  a  vagabond  life,  by  the  Arian  prelate  of  Anlioch,  and  made  a 
priest  before  he  was  a  Ciirislian.  He  employed  the  collections 
made  for  the  poor  in  bribing  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace.  But  he 
possessed,  no  doubt,  great  worldly  ability  5  he  was  without  fear 
and  without  remorse.  He  entered  Alexandria  environed  by  the 
troops  of  Syrianus.  His  presence  lei  loose  the  rabid  violence  of 
party  5  Ihe  Arians  exacted  ample  vengeance  for  their  long  period  of 
depression;  houses  were  plundered;  monasteries  burned ;  tombs 
broken  open,  to  search  for  concealed  Athanasians,  or  for  the  pre- 
late himself,  who  still  eluded  their  pursuit ;  bishops  were  insulted; 
virgins  scourged ;  the  soldiery  encouraged  to  break  up  every  meet- 
ing of  the  Catholics  by  violence,  and  even  by  inhuman  tortures. 
The  Duke  Sebastian,  at  the  head  of  3000  troops,  charged  a  meeting 
of  the  Athanasian  Christians  :  no  barbarity  was  too  revolting  ;  they 
are  said  to  have  employed  instruments  of  torture  to  compel  Ihem  to 
Christian  unity  with  the  Arians;  females  were  scourged  with  the 

(1)  Athnnas.    Apol,  de  Fugd,  vol.  i.  j).  334  ;    ail  Moiiachos,    373.  378-   393     395.;  ad   ConM. 
307.  3tO.   Tilleinont,  Vic  d'Athanasc. 
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prickly  branches  of  the  palm-tree.  The  Pagans  readily  transferred 
their  allegiance,  so  far  as  allegiance  was  demanded ;  while  the  sa- 
vage and  ignorant  among  them  rejoiced  in  the  occasion  for 
plunder  and  cruelly.  Others  hailed  these  feuds,  and  almost  antici- 
pated the  triumphant  restoration  of  their  own  religion.  Men,  they 
thought,  must  grow  weary  and  disgusted  with  a  religion  produc- 
tive of  so  much  crime,  bloodshed,  and  misery.  Echoing  back  the 
language  of  the  Athanasians,  they  shouted  out— "Long  life  to  the 
Emperor  Conslanlius,  and  the  Arians  who  have  abjured  Chris- 
tianity." And  Christianity  they  seem  to  have  abjured,  though  not 
in  the  sense  intended  by  their  adversaries.  They  had  abjured  all 
Christian  humanity,  holiness,  and  peace. 

The  avarice  of  George  was  equal  to  his  cruelty.  Exactions  were 
necessary  to  maintain  his  interest  with  the  eunuchs,  to  whom  he 
owed  his  promotion.  The  prelate  of  Alexandria  forced  himself  into 
the  secular  affairs  of  the  city.  He  endeavoured  to  secure  a  monopoly 
of  the  nitron  produced  in  the  lake  Mareotis,  of  the  sail-works,  and 
of  [he  papyrus.  He  became  a  manufacturer  of  those  painted  coffins 
which  were  still  in  use  among  the  Egyptians.  Once  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  a  sudden  insurrection  of  the  people,  who  surrounded  the 
church,  in  which  he  was  officiating,  and  threatened  to  tear  him  in 
pieces.  He  took  refuge  in  the  court,  which  was  then  at  Sirmium, 
and  a  few  months  beheld  him  reinstated  by  the  command  of  his 
faithful  patron  the  Emperor  (1).  A  reinstated  tyrant  is,  in  general, 
the  most  cruel  oppressor  5  and,  unless  party  violence  has  blackened 
the  character  of  George  of  Cappadocia  beyond  even  its  ordinary 
injustice,  the  addition  of  revenge,  and  the  haughty  sense  of  im- 
punity, derived  from  the  imperial  protection,  to  the  evil  passions 
already  developed  in  his  soul,  rendered  him  a  still  more  intolerable 
scourge  to  the  devoted  city. 

Every  where  the  Athanasian  bishops  were  expelled  from  their 
sees;  they  were  driven  into  banishment.  The  desert  was  constantly 
sounding  with  Ihe  hymns  of  these  pious  and  venerable  exiles,  as 
they  passed  along,  loaded  with  chains,  to  the  remote  and  savage 
place  of  their  destination ;  many  of  them  bearing  the  scars,  and 
wounds,  and  mutilations,  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  them  by 
their  barbarous  persecutors,  to  enforce  their  compliance  wiih  the 
Arian  doctrines. 
Esoa  e        Athauasius,  after  many  strange  adventures;  having  been  con- 
andretreat  cealed  lu  8  dry  cistern,  and  in  the  chamber  of  a  beautiful  woman, 
"nashij".'   who  attended  him  with  the  most  officious  devotion  (his  awful  cha- 
racter was  not  even  tinged  with  the  breath  of  suspicion),  found  re- 
i-.  D.  356.  fuge  at  length  among  the  monks  of  the  desert.  Egypt  is  bordered 
on  all  sides  by  wastes  of  sand,  or  by  barren  rocks,  broken  into 

(l)   He  was  at  Sirmiuin,  May,  359  ;  restored  in  October. 
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caves  and  intricate  passes  ;  and  all  these  solitudes  were  now  peo- 
pled by  the  fanatic  followers  of  the  hermit  Antony.  They  were  all 
devoted  to  the  opinions,  and  attached  to  the  person,  of  Athanasius. 
The  austerities  of  the  prelate  extorted  their  admiration  :  as  he  had 
been  the  great  example  of  a  dignified,  active,  and  zealous  bishop, 
so  was  he  now  of  an  ascetic  and  mortified  solitary.  The  most 
inured  to  self-inflicted  tortures  of  mind  and  body  found  themselves 
equalled,  if  not  outdone,  in  their  fasis  and  austerities  by  the  lofty 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Among  these  devoted  adherents,  his  se- 
curity was  complete  :  their  passionate  reverence  admitted  not  the 
fear  of  treachery.  The  more  active  and  inquisitive  the  search  of  his 
enemies,  he  had  only  to  plunge  deeper  into  the  inaccessible  and  in- 
scrutable desert.  From  this  solitude  Athanasius  himself  is  sup- 
posed sometimes  to  have  issued  forth,  and,  passing  the  seas,  to 
have  traversed  even  parts  of  the  West,  animating  his  followers,  and 
confirming  the  faith  of  his  whole  widely  disseminated  party.  His 
own  language  implies  his  personal,  though  secret  presence  at  the 
councils  of  Seleucia  and  Rimini  (1). 

From  the  desert,  unquestionably,  came  forth  many  of  those 
writings  which  nmst  have  astonished  the  Heathen  world  by  their 
unprecedented  boldness.  For  the  first  time  since  the  foundation  of 
the  empire,  the  government  was  more  or  less  publicly  assailed  in 
addresses,  which  arraigned  its  measures  as  unjust,  and  as  transgres- 
sing its  legitimate  authority,  and  which  did  not  spare  the  person  of 
the  reigning  Emperor.  In  the  West,  as  well  as  in  the  East,  Con- 
stanlius  was  assailed  witli  equal  freedom  of  invective.  The  book  of  miaryor 
Hilary  of  Poitiers  against  Conslantius,  is  said  not  to  have  been  made 
public  lill  afler  the  death  of  the  Emperor;  but  it  was  most  likely 
circulated  among  the  Catholics  of  the  West;  and  the  author  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  activity  of  hostile  informers,  and  the  indiscre- 
tion of  fanatical  friends  The  Emperor  is  declared  to  be  Antichrist, 
a  tyrant,  not  in  secular,  but  likewise  in  religious  affairs;  the  sole 
object  of  his  reign  was  to  make  a  free  gift  to  the  devil  of  the  whole 
world,  for  which  Christ  had  suffered  (2j.  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  whose  Lucifer  of 

Cagliari. 

(1)  \tbanas.  Opcr.  vol.  i.  p.  869.  Compare  of  ihe  bishops,  and  the  forms  of  Apostolic  preach- 
Tillcraonl,  Vie  d'Alhaiiase.  ing.    Nolo,   inquit,   verba  qucc  non  scripta  sunt 

(2)  Nihil  prorsus  aliud  egit,  quam  ut  orbem  dici.  Hoc  landeu  rogo,  quis  episcopis  iubeat  ct 
terrarum,  pro  quo  Christus  passus  est,  diabolo  quis  aposlolica;  pnedicatio.iis  vetet  formam?  c. 
condonaret.  Adv.  Constant,  c.  15.  Hilary's  16.  Among  tlie  sentenccsascribed  to '.he  Arians. 
highest  indigiiatiori  is  excited  by  the  gentle  and  which  so  much  shocked  the  \Vestern  bishops, 
insidious  manner  with  which  he  confesses  that  there  is  one  which  is  evidently  the  argument  of 
Constantiiis  endeavoured  to  compass  his  unholy  a  strong  anti-materialist  asserting  the  sole 
end.  He  would  not  honour  them  with  the  dignity  existence  of  the  Father,  and  that  the  terras  of  sou 
of  martyrs,  but  he  used  the  prevailing  persua-  and  generation,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  received  in  a 
sion  of  bribes,  flatteries,  and  honours  —  Non  literal  sense.  Erat  Deus  quod  est.  I'ater  non  erat, 
dorsa  csedit,  scd  ventrem  palpat ;  non  trudit  quia  nequc  ei  fiiius;  nam  si  filius,  necesse  est  ut 
carcere  ad  libertatem,  sed  intra  palatiumhonorat  et  fa?mina  sit,  etc.  One  phrase  has  a  singularly 
ad  servitutem;  non  latera  vexat,  sed  cor  occupat  Oriental,   I  would  say,  Indian  cast.     How  much 

non  contendit  nc   vincatur,  sed  adulator  ut  soever  iheSon  expands  himself  towards  the  know- 

dominetur.   There  are  several  other  remarkable  ledge  of  the  I'ather,  so  much   the  Father  super- 

passage.s  in  this    tract.    Constautius   wished  to  expands  himself,  lest  he  should  be  known  by  the 

conline  the   creed  to  the  language   of  scripture.  Son.  Quantum  eniin  Filius  se  extenditcognoscere 

This  was  rejected,  as  infringing  on  the  authority  Palrem,  lanlum  Pater  superexlendit  se,  ne  cogni- 
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violent  temper  afterwards  distracted  the  Western  church  with  a 
schism,  is  now  therefore  repudiated  fay  the  common  consent  of  all 
parties.  But  Alhanasius  speaks  in  ardent  admiration  of  the  intem- 
perate writings  of  this  passionate  man,  and  once  describes  him  as 
inflamed  fay  the  spirit  of  God.  Lucifer,  in  his  banisiiment,  sent  five 
faooks  full  of  the  most  virulent  invective  to  the  Emperor.  Constan- 
tius^ — it  was  the  brighter  side  of  his  religious  character— received 
these  addresses  with  almost  contemptuous  equanimity.  He  sent  a 
message  to  Lucifer,  to  demand  if  he  was  the  author  of  these  works. 
Lucifer  replied  not  merely  by  an  intrepid  acknowledgment  of  his 
former  writings,  but  by  a  sixth,  in  still  more  unrestrained  and  exag- 
gerated language.  Conslantius  was  satisfied  with  banishing  him  to 
the  Thcbaid.  Athanasius  himself,  who  in  his  public  vindication  ad- 
dressed to  Constantius,  maintained  the  highest  respect  for  the  im- 
perial dignity,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Solitaries  gives  free  vent  and 
expression  to  his  vehement  and  contemptuous  sentiments.  His  re- 
cluse friends  are  cautioned,  indeed,  not  to  disclose  the  dangerous 
document,  in  which  the  tyrants  of  the  Old  Testament,  Pharaoh, 
Ahab,  Belshazzar,  are  contrasted,  to  his  disadvantage,  with  the  base, 
the  cruel,  the  hypocritical  Constantius.  It  is  curious  to  observe  Shis 
new  element  of  freedom,  however  at  present  working  in  a  concealed, 
irregular,  and,  perhaps,  still-guarded  manner,  mingling  itself  up 
with,  and  partially  up-heaving,  the  general  prostration  of  the  human 
mind.  The  Christian,  or,  in  some  respects,  it  might  be  more  justly 
said,  the  hierarchical  principle,  was  entering  into  the  constitution 
of  human  society,  as  an  antagonist  power  to  that  of  the  civil  sove- 
reign. The  Christian  community  v/as  no  longer  a  separate  republic, 
governed  within  by  its  own  laws,  yet  submitting,  in  all  but  its  reli-r 
gious  observances,  to  the  general  ordinances.  By  the  establishment 
of  Christianity  under  Constanline,  and  the  gradual  reunion  of  two 
sections  of  mankind  into  one  civil  society,  those  two  powers,  that  of 
the  church  and  the  stale,  became  co-ordinate  authorities,  which,  if 
any  ditterence  should  arise  between  the  heads  of  the  respective  su- 
premacies,— if  the  Emperor  and  the  dominant  party  in  Christendom 
should  take  opposite  sides,  led  to  inevitable  collision.  This  crisis 
had  already  arrived.  An  Arian  emperor  was  virtually  excluded  from 
a  community  in  which  the  Athanasian  doctrines  prevailed.  The  son 
of  Constanline  belonged  to  an  excommunicated  class,  to  whom  the 
dominant  party  refused  the  name  of  Christians.  Thus  these  two 
despotisms,  both  founded  on  opinion  (for  obedience  to  the  imperial 

tu3  Filio  sit.  c,  13.    The   parties,  at  least  in  the  i-s  expressed  with   great   force   and  simplicity. 

West,  were  speaking   two   totally  distinct   Ian-  Dens  cognitioncm  sui  docuit  putius  quam  exegit. 

gnagcs.     It   would   be   unjust  to  Hilary  not  to  *  *  Deus  universilatis  est  Domiiius;  non  rccjuirit 

jcknowledge  the  beautiful  and  Christian  senti-  coactam   confcssionera.    NostrA   potius   non  su;\  ' 

inents  scattered  through  his  two  former  addresses  causa  vonerandus  est "  *  simplicilate  qua;rendus 

Jo  Constantius,   which  are  firm,  but  respectful;  est,  confessione  disccndus  est,  charitate  amandus 

and  if  rigidly,  yet  sincerely,  dogmatic.    His  plea  est,  lininrc  vcnerandus  est,  voluntatis  probitatt 

jTortolcration,  if  not  very  consistently  maintained,  retincndus  est.  Lib.  i.  c.  G. 
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aulhority  was  rooted  in  the  universal  sentiment),  instead  of  gently 
counteracting  and  mitigating  each  oilier,  came  at  once  into  direct 
and  angry  conflict.  The  Emperor  might  with  justice  begin  to  sus- 
pect that,  instead  of  securing  a  peaceful  and  submissive  ally,  he  had 
raised  up  a  rival  or  a  master ;  for  the  son  of  Constanline  was  thus 
in  his  turn  disdainfully  ejected  from  the  society  which  his  father 
had  incorporated  with  (he  empire.  It  may  be  doubted  how  far  the 
violences  and  barbarities  ascribed  by  the  Catholics  to  their  Arian 
foes  may  be  attributed  to  the  indignation  of  the  civil  power  at  this 
new  and  determined  resistance.  Though  Constanlius  might  him- 
self feel  or  affect  a  compassionate  disdain  at  these  unusual  attacks 
on  his  person  and  dignity,  the  general  feeling  of  the  Heathen  po- 
pulation, and  many  of  the  local  governors,  might  resist  this  contu- 
macious contempt  of  the  supreme  authority.  It  is  difficult  otherwise 
to  account  for  the  general  tumult  excited  by  these  disputes  in  Alex- 
andria, in  Constantinople,  and  in  Rome,  where  at  least  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  population  had  no  concern  in  the  religious 
quarrel.  The  old  animosity  against  Christianity  would  array  itself 
under  the  banners  of  one  of  the  conflicting  parties,  or  take  up  the 
cause  of  the  insulted  sovereignly  of  the  Emperor.  Ttie  Athanasian 
party  constantly  assert  that  the  Arians  courted,  or  at  least  did  not 
decline,  the  invidious  alliance  of  the  Pagans. 

But  in  truth,  in  the  horrible  cruelties  perpetrated  during  these  Matuaiac- 
unhappy  divisions,  it  was  the  same  savage  ferocitv  of  manners,  <:"sations 

^^■'  '  ^     "  of  cruelty. 

which  half  a  century  before  had  raged  agauist  the  Christian  church, 
which  now  apparently  raged  in  its  cause  (1).  The  abstruse  tenets 
of  the  Christian  theology  became  the  ill-understood,  perhaps  unin- 
telligible, watchwords  of  violent  and  disorderly  men.  The  rabble 
of  Alexandria  and  other  cities  availed  themselves  of  the  commotion 
to  give  loose  to  their  suppressed  passion  for  the  excitement  of  plunder 
and  bloodshed.  How  far  the  doctrines  of  Cliristianity  had  worked 
down  into  the  populace  of  the  great  cities  cannot  be  ascertained,  or 
even  conjectured  5  its  spirit  had  not  in  the  least  mitigated  their  fe- 
rocity and  inhumanity.  If  Christianity  is  accused  as  the  immediate 

(i)  See   Ihe    depositions  of  tlie   bishops    as-  cretura  Synodi  Orienlalium   iipisioponiin   apud 

sembled  at  Sardica,  of  the  violence  which  tbey  Sardicair,  apud  S.  Hilarium. 
had  themselves   endured   at  the    bands   of  the  Immcnsa  autem  confluxerat  ad  Sardicam  mul- 

Arians.  Alii  autem  gladioruin  signa,  plagas  et  titudo  sceleratorum  omnium  et  peiditorum,  .id- 

ricatrices  ostendebant.    Alii  se  fame  ab  ipsis  ex-  ventantium  do  Constantinopoli,  de   Alexandria, 

cruciatos   querebantur.     Et  h;cc  non  ignobiles  qui  rei  horaicidiorum,  rci   sanguinis,  rei  cacdis, 

testificabanlur    viri,   sed   de    ecclesiis    omnibus  rei  latincinioruin,  rei  pnrdannn,  rei  spoliorum, 

elect!  propter  quas  hue  convencruut,  res  gcstas  nefandoruinque  omnium  sacrilegioruin  et  crimi- 

cdoccbant.ipilitesarmatos.populoscuinfustibus,  num  rei ;  qui  altaria  confrcgerunl,   ecclesias  in- 

judicum  miiias,  falsnrum  literarum  suppositiones.  cendenint,  domosque  privalcrum  compilaverant; 

*  *  Ad  la-c  virginum  nudaliones,  iucendia  occle-  profanatores  mysterionim,  proditoresque  sacra- 

siaruin,  carcercs  adversos  ministros  Dei.  Hilar,  mentorum   Christi ;   qui   iuipiam    scelcralamque 

Fragm.  Op.  Hist.  ii.  c.  4.  ha-reticonim    uoctrinam   contra    ecclcsia;   fidem 

The  Arians    retort   the   same   accusations   of  asserentes,  sapientissiraos  prcshytcros  Uri,   dia- 

violence,  cruelty,  and  persecution,  against  Atha-  cones,  sacerdoles,  atrocitcr  demactavcrunt.  Ibid. 

uasius.    Tbey  say — Per   vim,    per   ca-dem,   per  l9-  -■Vnd  this  protest,    full  of  these  tremcndou.s 

liilluni,   Alexandrinorura  ecclesias  depracdatus;  charges,    was    signed   by  the  eighty     seceding 

—  and  this,   per  pugnas  et  c«</c.t  A'cH/i'/mm.    De-  Eastern  bishops. 

II.  "  8 
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exciting  cause  of  these  disastrous  scenes,  the  predisposing  principle 
was  in  that  uncivilised  nature  of  man,  which  not  merely  was  unal- 
layed  by  the  gentle  and  humanising  tenets  of  the  Gospel,  but,  as  it 
has  perpetually  done,  pressed  the  Gospel  itself,  as  it  were,  into  its 
own  unhallowed  service. 

The  severe  exclusiveness  of  dogmatic  theology  attained  its  height 
in  this  controversy.  Hitherto,  the  Catholic  and  heretical  doctrines 
had  receded  from  each  other  at  the  first  outset,  as  it  were,  and 
drawn  off  to  opposite  and  irreconcilable  extremes.  The  heretics 
had  wandered  away  into  the  boundless  regions  of  speculation  ; 
they  had  differed  on  some  of  the  most  important  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  belief;  they  had  rarely  admitted  any  common  basis  for 
argument.  Here  the  contending  parties  set  out  from  nearly  the 
same  principles,  admitted  the  same  authority,  and  seemed,  what- 
ever their  secret  bias  or  inclination,  to  differ  only  on  the  import  of 
one  word.  Their  opinions,  like  parallel  lines  in  mathematics, 
seemed  to  be  constantly  approximating,  yet  found  it  impossible  to 
unite.  The  Athanasians  taunted  the  Arians  with  the  infinite  varia- 
tions in  their  belief:  Alhanasius  recounts  no  less  than  eleven 
creeds.  But  the  Arians  might  have  pleaded  their  anxiety  to  recon- 
cile themselves  to  the  church,  their  earnest  solicitude  to  make 
every  advance  towards  a  reunion,  provided  they  might  be  excused 
the  adoption  of  the  one  obnoxious  word,  the  Homoousion,  or  Con- 
subslantialism.  But  the  inflexible  orthodoxy  of  Athanasius  will 
admit  no  compromise ;  nothing  less  than  complete  unity,  not 
merely  of  expression,  but  of  mental  conception,  will  satisfy  the 
rigour  of  the  ecclesiastical  dictator,  who  will  permit  no  single  letter, 
and,  as  far  as  he  can  detect  it,  no  shadow  of  thought,  to  depart 
from  his  peremptory  creed.  He  denounces  his  adversaries,  for  the 
least  deviation,  as  enemies  of  Christ  ;  he  presses  them  with  conse- 
quences drawn  from  their  opinions ;  and,  instead  of  spreading  wide 
the  gates  of  Christianity,  he  seems  to  unbar  them  with  jealous  re- 
luctance, and  to  admit  no  one  without  (he  most  cool  and  inquistorial 
scrutiny  into  the  most  secret  arcana  of  his  belief. 
Aihana.  lu  thc  writiugs  of  Athanasius  is  embodied  the  perfection  of  po- 
lemic divinity.  His  style,  indeed,  has  no  splendour,  no  softness, 
nothing  to  kindle  the  imagination,  or  melt  the  heart.  Acute,  even 
to  subllety,  he  is  too  earnest  to  degenerate  into  scholastic  trifling. 
It  is  stern  logic,  addressed  to  the  reason  of  those  who  admitted  the 
authority  of  Christianity.  There  is  no  dispassionate  examination,  no 
candid  philosophic  inquiry,  no  calm  statement  of  his  adversaries' 
case,  no  liberal  acknowledgment  of  the  infinite  difTiculties  of  the 
subject,  scarcely  any  consciousness  of  the  total  insufficiency  of  hu- 
man language  to  trace  the  question  to  its  depllLS  all  is  peremptory, 
dictatorial,  imperious  ;  the  severe  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  own 
opinions,  and  the  inference  that  none  but  culpable  motives,  either 


sius  as  a 
writer. 
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of  pride,  or  sirife,  or  ignorance,  can  blind  his  adversaries  to  Iheir 
cogent  and  irrefragable  certainty.  Athanasius  walks  on  the  narrow 
and  perilous  edge  of  orthodoxy  with  a  firmness  and  confidence 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he 
was  deeply,  intimately,  persuaded  that  the  vital  power  and  energy, 
the  truth,  Ihe  consolatory  force  of  Christianity,  entirely  depended 
on  the  unquestionable  elevation  of  the  Saviour  to  the  most  absolute 
equality  with  the  Parent  Godhead.  The  ingenuity  with  which  he 
follows  out  his  own  views  of  the  consequences  of  their  errors  is  won- 
derfully acute-,  but  the  thought  constantly  occurs,  whether  a  milder 
and  more  conciliating  tone  would  not  have  healed  the  wounds  of 
afflicted  Christianity  ^  whether  his  lofty  spirit  is  not  conscious  that 
his  native  element  is  that  of  sirife  rather  than  of  peace  (1). 

Though  nothing  can  contrast  more  strongly  with  the  expansive 
and  liberal  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity  than  the  repulsive  tone  of 
this  exclusive  theology,  yet  this  remarkable  phasis  of  Christianity 
seems  to  have  been  necessary,  and  not  without  advantage  to  the  per- 
manence of  the  religion.  With  the  civilisation  of  mankind,  Chris- 
tianity was  about  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  those  dark  ages 
which  followed  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians.  During  this  period, 
Christianity  was  to  subsist  as  the  conservative  principle  of  social 
order  and  the  sacred  charities  of  life,  the  sole,  if  not  always  faithful, 
guardian  of  ancient  knowledge,  of  letters,  and  of  arts.  But  in  order 
to  preserve  its  own  existence,  it  assumed,  of  necessity,  another 
form.  It  must  have  a  splendid  and  imposing  ritual,  to  command 
the  barbarous  minds  of  its  new  proselytes,  and  one  which  might  be 
performed  by  an  illiterate  priesthood ;  for  the  mass  of  the  priest- 
hood could  not  but  be  involved  in  the  general  darkness  of  the  limes. 
It  must  likewise  have  brief  and  definite  formularies  of  doctrine. 
As  the  original  languages,  and  even  the  Latin,  fell  into  disuse,  and 
before  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  were  sufficiently  formed  to 
admit  of  translations,  the  sacred  writings  receded  from  general 
use;  they  became  the  depositaries  of  Christian  doctrine,  totally  in- 
accessible to  the  laity,  and  almost  as  much  so  to  the  lower  clergy. 
Creeds  therefore  became  of  essential  importance  to  compress  the  Necessity 
leading  points  of  Christian  doclrine  into  a  small  compass.  And  as  ^"^riro'fhc 
the  barbarous  and  ignorant  mind  cannot  endure  the  vague  and  the  succe.d- 
indefinite,  so  it  was  essential  that  the  main  points  of  doctrine  should  'turuC 
be  fixed  and  cast  into  plain  and  emphatic  propositions.  Tlie  theo- 
logical language  was  firmly  estabUshed  before  the  violent  breaking 
up  of  society  ^  and  no  more  was  required  of  the  barbarian  convert 
than  to  accept  with  uninquiring  submission  the  established  formu- 
lary of  the  faith,  and  gaze  in  awe-slruck  veneration  at  the  solemn 
ceremonial. 

(l)    Ala  later  period,  Atlianasiussf PIUS  to  liove   been    less   rigidly   exclusive   .n^'ain>it    the    Siiiii- 
Ariaiis.  Compare  Mohler,  ii.  p.  230- 
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Influence      Tlic  Alhanasjaii  controversy  powerfully  contributed  to  establish 

"s^ia^n  ton-  Ihc  supremacy  of  llie  Roman  pontiff.    It  became  almost  a  contest 

troversy  belwccn  Eastcm  and  Western  Ctiristendom  :  at  least  the  West  was 

on  the  .  , 

growth  of  neither  divided  like  (he  East,  nor  submitted  with  (he  same  compara- 
^powerf'  tively  willing  obedience,  to  the  domination  of  Arianism  under  the 
imperial  authority.  Tt  was  necessary  that  some  one  great  prelate 
should  take  the  lead  in  this  internecine  strife.  The  only  Western 
bishop  whom  his  character  would  designate  as  this  leader  was  Ho- 
sius,  the  Bishop  of  Cordova.  But  age  had  now  disqualified  this  good 
man,  whose  moderation,  abilities,  and  probably  important  services 
to  Christianity  in  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  had  recommended 
him  to  the  common  acceptance  of  the  Chrislian  world,  as  president 
of  the  council  of  Nice.  Where  this  acknowledged  superiority  of 
character  and  talent  was  wanting,  the  dignity  of  the  see  would  com- 
mand the  general  respect  5  and  what  see  could  compete,  at  least, 
in  the  West,  with  Rome?  Antioch,  Alexandria,  or  Constantinople, 
could  alone  rival,  in  pretensions  to  Christian  supremacy,  the  old 
metropolis  of  the  em.pire  :  and  those  sees  were  either  fiercely  con- 
tested, or  occupied  by  Arian  prelates.  Athanasius  himself,  by  his 
residence,  at  two  separate  periods,  at  Rome,  submitted  as  it  were 
his  cause  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  Rome  became  the  centre  of  (he  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  of  the  West;  and,  since  the  Trinitarian  opinions 
eventually  triumphed  through  the  whole  of  Christendom,  the  firm- 
ness and  resolution  with  which  the  Roman  pontiffs,  notwithstanding 
the  temporary  fall  of  Liberius,  adhered  to  the  orthodox  faith ;  their 
uncompromising  attachment  to  Athanasius,  who,  by  degrees,  was 
sanctified  and  canonised  in  the  memory  of  Christendom,  might  be 
one  groundwork  for  that  belief  in  their  infallibility,  which,  however 
it  would  have  been  repudiated  by  Cyprian,  and  never  completely 
prevailed  in  the  East,  became  throughout  the  West  the  inalienable 
spiritual  heirloom  of  the  Roman  ponliEFs.  Chrislian  history  will 
hereafter  show  how  powerfully  this  monarchical  principle  if  not 
established,  yet  greatly  strengthened,  by  these  consequences  of  the 
Athanasian  controversy,  tended  to  consolidate,  and  so  to  maintain, 
in  still  expanding  influence,  the  Christianity  of  Europe  (1). 
suierio-  This  contlict  continued  with  unabated  vigour  till  the  close  of  the 
riiy  of  reign  of  Constantius.  Arianism  gradually  assumed  the  ascendant, 
through  the  violence  and  the  arts  of  the  Emperor  •  all  the  more 
distinguished  of  the  orthodox  bishops  were  in  exile,  or,  at  least,  in 

(1)  The  orthodox  Synod  of  Sardica  admits  llie  judicarentur.  Fragni.  iii.  c    12.   In  a  suhsequpu! 

superior  dignity  of  the  successors  of  St.   Peter,  clause,  they  condemn  Julius,  Bishop  of  Rome, 

Hoc  cnim   optimum  et  valde  congruentissimum  by  name.    It   is  difficult  to  calculate  the    effect 

esse    videbitur,  si    ad   caput,   id    est,   ad    Petri  which  would  commonly  he  produced  on  men's 

Apostolisedem,  de  singulis  quihusque  proviuciis  minds  by  their  involving  in  one   common  cau.se 

Domini   referant   saccrdotes.    Epist.  Syn.  Sard,  the  two  tenets,  which,  in  fact,   bore  no  lelatinn 

apud  Ililariuna,   Fr.igm.  Oper.   Hist.  ii.  c.  9.    It  to  each  other, — the  orthodox  belief  in   the  Tri- 

was  distlainit'd   with    equal  di.stiuctness  by  the  nity,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  liisliop  of  Rome. 

•secedingArians.  Novum  legem  introduccre  puta-  Sozomen,  iv.  u.  13     T!ie(>doret,  ii.  17-     Phiios- 

verunt,  ut  Orientalps  Kpiscopi  ah  Occideiilalibus  lorglus,  iv.  3 
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disgrace.  Tliough  Ihe  personal  influence  ol  Alhanasius  was  slill 
fell  Ihroughout  Chrislendom,  his  obscure  place  of  concealment  was 
probably  unkonwn  to  the  greater  part  of  his  own  adherents.  The 
aged  Hosius  had  died  in  his  apostasy.  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  the 
bishop  of  Milan,  and  the  violent  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  were  in  exile, 
and,  though  Constantius  had  consented  to  the  return  of  Liberius  to 
his  see,  he  had  returned  with  the  disgrace  of  having  consented  to 
sign  the  new  formulary  framed  at  Sirmium,  where  the  term,  Con- 
substantial,  if  not  rejected,  was,  at  least,  suppressed.  Yet  the  popu- 
larity of  Liberius  was  undiminished,  and  tlie  whole  city  indignantly 
rejected  the  insidious  proposition  of  Constantius,  that  Liberius  and 
his  rival  Felix  should  rule  the  see  with  conjoint  authority.  The 
parties  had  already  come  to  blows,  and  even  to  bloodshed,  when 
Felix,  who  it  was  admitted,  had  never  swerved  from  the  creed  of 
Nice,  and  whose  sole  offence  was  entering  into  communion  with 
the  Arians,  either  from  moderation,  or  conscious  of  the  inferiority 
of  his  p;irty,  withdrew  to  a  neighbouring  city,  where  he  soon  closed 
his  days,  and  relieved  the  Christians  of  Rome  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  rival  pontiff.  The  unbending  resistance  of  Ihe  Athanasians 
was  no  doubt  confirmed,  not  merely  by  the  variations  in  the  Arian 
creed,  but  by  the  new  opinions  which  they  considered  ils  legi- 
timate offspring,  and  which  appeared  to  justify  their  worst  appre- 
hensions of  its  inevitable  consequences.  Aetius  formed  a  new  sect, 
which  not  merely  denied  Ihe  consubstantiality,  but  the  similitude  ^^''"* 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  He  was  not  only  not  of  the  same,  but  of 
a  totally  different,  nature.  Aetius,  according  to  the  account  of  his 
adversaries,  was  a  bold  and  unprincipled  adventurer  (1);  and  the 
career  of  a  person  of  this  class  is  exemplified  in  his  life.  The  son 
of  a  soldier,  at  one  time  condemned  to  death  and  to  the  confiscation 
of  his  property,  Aelius  became  a  humble  artisan,  first  as  a  worker 
in  copper,  afterwards  in  gold.  His  dishonest  practices  obliged  him 
to  give  up  the  trade,  but  not  before  he  had  acquired  some  property. 
He  attached  himself  to  PauHnus,  Bishop  of  Antioch;  was  expelled 
from  the  city  by  his  successor ;  studied  grammar  at  Anazarba  ;  was 
encouraged  by  the  Arian  bishop  of  that  see,  named  Athanasius;  re- 
turned to  Antioch;  was  ordained  deacon;  and  again  expelled  the 
city.  Discomfited  in  a  public  disputation  with  a  Gnostic,  he  retired 
to  Alexandria,  where,  being  exercised  in  the  art  of  rhetoric,  he 
revenged  himself  on  a  Manichean,  who  died  of  shame.  He  then 
became  a  public  itinerant  teacher,  practising,  at  the  same  time,  his 
lucrative  art  of  a  goldsmith.    The  Arians  rejected  Aetius  with  no 

(1)  Socrates,  ii.  35.  Sozomea,  i!i.  15.,  iv.  12.  between  Aristotelianisin  and  Platonism  in   the 

PhUostorg.  iii.    15.   17.   Suidas,  voc.   AeT(Of.  church.     Aetius,    to   prove    his  unimaginative 

Kpiphau.    Ha;res.    76.    Gregor.     Nyss.    contra  doctrines,  employed  the  severe  and  prosaic  cate- 

Eunom.  gories  of  Aristotle,  repudiating   thi  prevailing 

The  most  curious  part  in  the  History  of  Aelius  Platonic  mode  of  argument  used  by  Origeii  and 

i.s  his  attachment  to  the  Ari-totelian  philosophy.  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Socrates,  li.  .  .  35. 
With  him  appears  lo  have  begun  the  long  strife 
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less  earnest  indignation  than  the  orthodox,  but  tliey  could  not  escape 
being  implicated,  as  it  were,  in  his  unpopularity;  and  the  odious 
Anomeans,  those  who  denied  the  similitude  of  the  Son  to  the  Father, 
brought  new  discredit  even  on  the  more  temperate  partisans  of  the 
Arian  creed.  Another  heresiarch,  of  a  higher  rank,  still  further 
"dllrT  ^''oug^'^  disrepute  on  the  Arian  party.  Macedonius,  the  Bishop  of 
Constantinople,  to  the  Arian  tenet  of  the  inequality  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father,  added  the  total  denial  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Council  still  followed  council.  Though  we  may  not  concur 
with  the  Arian  bishops  in  ascribing  to  their  adversaries  the  whole 
blame  of  this  perpetual  tumult  and  confusion  in  the  Christian  world, 
caused  by  these  incessant  assemblages  of  the  clergy,  there  must  have 
been  much  melancholy  truth  in  their  statement.  "The  East  and 
the  West  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  restlessness  and  disturbance. 
Deserting  our  spiritual  charges;  abandoning  the  people  of  God-, 
neglecting  (he  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  we  are  hurried  about  from 
place  to  place,  sometimes  to  great  distances,  some  of  us  infirm  with 
age,  with  feeble  constitutions  or  ill  health,  and  are  sometimes  ob- 
liged to  leave  our  sick  brethren  on  the  road.  The  whole  administra- 
tion of  the  empire,  of  the  Emperor  himself,  the  tribunes,  and  the 
commanders,  at  this  fearful  crisis  of  the  state,  are  solely  occupied 
with  the  lives  and  the  condition  of  the  bishops.  The  people  are  by 
no  means  unconcerned.  The  whole  brotherhood  watches  in  anxious 
suspense  the  event  of  these  troubles;  the  establishment  of  post- 
horses  is  worn  out  by  our  journeyings ;  and  all  on  account  of  a  few 
wretches,  who,  if  they  had  the  least  remaining  sense  of  religion, 
would  say  with  the  Prophet  Jonah,  'Take  us  up  and  cast  us  into 
the  sea;  so  shall  the  sea  be  calm  unto  you;  for  we  know  that  it  is 
on  our  account  that  this  great  tempest  is  upon  you  (1).'" 

The  synod  at  Sirmium  had  no  effect  in  reconciling  the  differences, 
or  affirming  the  superiority  of  either  party.  A  double  council  was 
appointed,  of  the  Eastern  prelates  at  Selcucia,  of  the  Western  at 
Rimini.  The  Arianism  of  the  Emperor  himself  had  by  this  time 
degenerated  still  farther  from  the  creed  of  Nice.  Eudoxus,  who  had 
espoused  the  Anomean  doctrines  of  Aetius,  ruled  his  untractable 
omucii  ofbut  passive  mind.  The  council  of  Rimini  consisted  of  at  least 
Kiiniui.  ^QQ  jjistiops,  of  whom  not  above  eighty  were  Arians.  Their  resolu- 
tions were  firm  and  peremptory.  They  repudiated  the  Arian  doc- 
trines; they  expressed  their  rigid  adherence  to  the  formulary  of 
Nice.  Ten  bishops,  however,  of  each  party,  were  deputed  to  com- 
municate their  decrees  to  Constantius.  The  ten  Arians  were  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  respect,  their  rivals  with  every  kind  of  slight 
and  neglect.  Insensibly  they  were  admitted  to  more  intimate  inter- 

(ll  Hilar,  Ojni.  llisi.  Fragm,  xi.  c.  25. 
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cciursc ;  the  flalleries,  perliaps  Ihe  bribes,  of  Uie  Emperor  prevailed  ; 
Ihey  returned,  having  signed  a  formulary  directly  opposed  to  their 
instructions.  Their  reception  at  first  was  unpromising;  but  by  de- 
grees the  council,  from  which  its  firmest  and  most  resolute  mem- 
bers had  gradually  departed,  and  in  which  many  poor  and  aged 
bishops  still  retained  their  seat,  wearied,  perplexed,  worn  out  by  the 
expense  and  discomfort  of  a  long  residence  in  a  foreign  city,  con- 
sented to  sign  a  creed  in  which  the  contested  word,  the  homoou- 
sion,  was  carefully  suppressed  (1).  Arianism  was  thus  deliberately 
adopted  by  a  council,  of  which  the  authority  was  undisputed.  The 
world,  says  Jerome,  groaned  to  find  itself  Arian.  But,  on  their 
return  to  their  dioceses,  the  indignant  prelates  every  where  pro- 
tested against  the  fraud  and  violence  which  had  been  practised 
against  them.  New  persecutions  followed  :  Gaudentius,  Bishop  of 
Rimini,  lost  his  life. 

The  triumph  of  Arianism  was  far  easier  among  the  hundred  and 
sixty  bishops  assembled  at  Seleucia.  But  it  was  more  fatal  to  their 
cause  :  the  Arians,  and  Semi-Arians,  and  Anomeans,  mingled  in 
tumultuous  strife,  and  hurled  mutual  anathemas  against  each  other. 
The  new  council  met  at  Constantinople.  By  some  strange  poli- 
tical or  religious  vicissitude,  t!ie  party  of  the  Anomeans  triumphed, 
while  Actius,  its  author,  was  sent  into  banishment.  (2).  Macedo- 
nius  was  deposed ;  Eudoxus  of  Antioch  was  translated  to  the  impe- 
rial see  ;  and  the  solemn  dedication  of  Ihe  church  of  St.  Sophia  was 
celebrated  by  a  prelate  who  denied  the  similitude  of  nature  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  whole  Christian  world  was  in  confu- 
sion ;  these  fatal  feuds  penetrated  almost  as  far  as  the  Gospel  itself 
had  reached.  The  Emperor,  whose  alternately  partial  vehemence 
and  subtlety  had  intlamed  rather  than  allayed  Ihe  tumult,  found  his 
authority  set  at  nought ;  a  deep,  stern,  and  ineradicable  resistance 
opposed  the  imperial  decrees.  A  large  portion  of  the  empire  pro- 
claimed aloud  that  there  were  limits  to  the  imperial  despotism  :  that 
there  was  a  higher  allegiance,  which  superseded  that  due  to  the 
civil  authority  ;  that  in  affairs  of  religion  they  would  uol  submit  to 
the  appointment  of  superiors  who  did  not  profess  their  views  of 
Christian  orthodoxy  (3).  The  Emperor  himself,  by  mingling  with 
almost  fanatical  passion  and  zeal  in  these  controversies,  at  once 

(l)  II  is  curious  enoagli,  that  the  Latin   Ian-  which    would   be   less   curious   than   a    genuiue 

guage  did  uot  furnish  terms  to  e.\press  this   fine  Arian  Iiistorv.    Philostorgius  seems  to  object  to 

distinction.    Some   Western    prelates,   many    of  the  anti-malerialist  view  of  the  Deity  maintained 

whom  probably  did  not  understand  a  word   of  by  the  Scmi-«Arian  Eusebius,  and,  according   to 

Greek, proposed,  "jam  usia?  et  homoousiinomina  him,  by  Arins  himself.    He  reproaches  Eusebius 

recedant  qua;   in  divinis  Scripturis  de  Deo,   et  with  asserting  the  Deity  to  be  incomprehensible 

Dei  Filio,  non  inveniuntur  scripta."    Apud  Hila-  and  inconceivable:  a>  Vaio-aO{  xa/ atXstTitXOTr- 

rium.Oper.Hist    Fragm.ix.  TOC  Lib.  i.  2.  3. 

tli  hel'i.r'f  "Jl!     ^"■"""'"^f.""  •°  ^.''^  ^'"'  (3)  Hilary    quotes  the   sentence    of  St.    Paul, 

llw  heroes  of  the  historian   Philostoreius,    frag-  tll,i  B,1pc  <.,.»    ih;  .>f  i;i.-,.,,  «,.    •       n     .'•'*"'• 

ments  of  whose  history  have  been  preserved    b"-  p„ '.f '  '^' '•*  ^'^T          '•'"  """"""  '"  "^^ 

.he  pious  hostility  of  Pholius.    This  diminishes  TZIn    .  /           o  ^   the  cognisance    over    reU. 

our   regret  for   .ho   loss   of  the   original   work.  K""'  1"''^^'""^'   ^V'^-  "'^^  ^"i'"'  >-  ^-  5. 
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lowered  hiniself  lo  the  level  of  his  subjects,  and  justified  Ihe  im- 
portance which  they  attached  to  these  questions.  If  Constanlius  had 
firmly,  calmly,  and  consistently,  enforced  mutual  toleration,  -  if  he 
had  set  the  example  of  Christian  moderation  and  teinper^  if  he  had 
set  his  face  solely  against  the  stern  refusal  of  Athanasius  and  his 
party  to  admit  the  Arians  into  communion, —  he  might,  perhaps, 
have  retained  some  influence  over  the  contending  parlies.  But  he 
was  not  content  without  enforcing  the  dominance  of  the  Arian  party  ^ 
he  dignified  Athanasius  with  the  hatred  of  a  personal  enemy,  almost 
of  a  rival;  and  his  subjects,  by  his  own  apparent  admission  that  these 
were  questions  of  spiritual  life  and  death,  were  compelled  to  post- 
pone his  decrees  to  those  of  God  ;  to  obey  their  bisliops,  who  held 
the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  rather  than  Caesar,  who  could  only  afllict 
them  with  civil  disabilities,  or  penalties  in  this  life. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Amidst  all  this  intestine  strife  within  the  pale  of  Christianity,  and 
this  conflict  between  the  civil  and  religious  authorities,  concerning 
their  respective  limits,  Paganism  made  a  desperate  effort  to  regain 
its  lost  supremacy.  Julian  has,  perhaps,  been  somewhat  unfairly 
branded  with  the  ill-sounding  name  of  Apostate.  His  Christianity 
was  but  the  compulsory  obedience  of  youth  to  the  distasteful  lessons 
of  education,  enforced  by  the  hateful  authority  of  a  tyrannical  rela- 
tive. As  early  as  the  maturity  of  his  reason,  —  at  least  as  soon  as  he 
dared  to  reveal  his  secret  sentiments,  — he  avowed  his  preference 
for  the  ancient  Paganism. 

The  most  astonishing  part  of  Julian's  history  is  the  development 
and  partial  fulfilment  of  all  his  vast  designs  during  a  reign  of  less 
than  two  years.  His  own  age  wondered  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  young  Emperor  accomplished  his  military,  civil,  and  religious 
schemes  (1).  During  his  separate  and  subordinate  command  as 
Ca3sar,  his  time  was  fully  occupied  with  his  splendid  campaigns 
upon  the  Rhine  (2).  Julian  was  the  vindicator  of  the  old  majesty  of 
the  empire-,  he  threw  back  with  a  bold  and  successful  effort  the 
inroad  of  barbarism,  which  already  threatened  to  overwhelm  the 
Roman  civilisation  of  Gaul.  During  the  two  unfinished  years  of  his 

(l)Dicet   aliquis:    quoraodo  tarn    multa   tam  inultitudine   et   effectarum   rerurn  modo  Juliaui 

brevi  tempore.    Et  recte.   Sed  Imperator  noster  tempora  metieiilur.    Mamcrtini   Grat.   Actio,    c. 

addit  ad  tempiis  quod  olio  suo  detraliit.***lta<)ae  xiv. 

graodaevum  jam   imperium    videbitur   his,   qui  (2)  Six  years,  from  355  »o  361- 

noil  rationc  dierum  rt    mensium,  sed   operum 
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sole  government,  Julian  had  reunited  the  whole  Roman  empire 
under  his  single  sceptre;  he  had  reformed  the  army,  the  court,  the 
tribunals  of  justice  •,  he  had  promulgated  many  useful  laws  which 
maintained  their  place  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  empire;  he  had 
established  peace  on  all  the  frontiers;  he  had  organised  a  large  and 
well-disciplined  force  to  chastise  the  Persians  for  their  aggressions 
on  the  eastern  border,  and  by  a  formidable  diversion  within  their 
own  territories,  to  secure  the  Euphratic  provinces  against  the  most 
dangerous  rival  of  the  Roman  power.  During  all  these  engrossing  sbon 
cares  of  empire,  he  devoted  himself  with  the  zeal  and  activity  of  a  juw 
mere  philosopher  and  man  of  letters  to  those  more  tranquil  pursuits.  "'  l^^^^' 
The  conqueror  of  the  Franks  and  the  antagonist  of  Sapor  delivered 
lectures  in  the  schools,  and  published  works,  which,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  their  depth  and  truth,  display  no  mean  powers  of 
composition  :  as  a  writer,  Julian  will  compete  with  most  of  his  age. 
Besides  all  this,  his  vast  and  restless  spirit  contemplated,  and  had 
already  commenced,  nothing  less  than  a  total  change  in  the  religion 
of  the  empire  ;  not  merely  the  restoration  of  Paganism  to  the  legal 
supremacy  which  it  possessed  before  the  reign  of  Constantine,  and 
the  degradation  of  Christianity  into  a  private  sect;  but  the  actual 
extirpation  of  the  new  religion  from  the  minds  of  men  by  the  re- 
viving energies  of  a  philosophic,  and  at  the  same  time  profoundly 
religious,  Paganism. 

The  genius  of  ancient  Rome  and  of  ancient  Greece  might  appear  character 
to  revive  in  amicable  union  in  the  soul  of  Julian.  The  unmeasured  °^ "'"'"'" 
military  ambition,  which  turned  the  defensive  into  a  war  of  aggres- 
sion on  all  the  imperilled  frontiers;  the  broad  and  vigorous  legis- 
lation ;  the  unity  of  administration  ;  the  severer  lone  of  manners, 
which  belonged  to  the  belter  days  of  Rome  ;  the  fine  cultivation  ; 
the  perspicuous  philosophy  ;  the  lofty  conceptions  of  moral  great- 
ness and  purity,  which  distinguished  the  old  Athenian.  If  the  former 
(the  Roman  military  enterprise),  met  eventually  with  the  fate  of 
Crassus  or  of  Varus,  rather  than  the  glorious  successes  of  Germani- 
cus  or  Trajan,  the  times  were  more  in  fault  than  the  general  :  if  the 
latter  (the  Grecian  elevation  and  elegance  of  mind)  more  resembled 
at  limes  the  affectation  of  the  Sophist,  and  the  coarseness  of  the 
Cynic,  than  the  lofty  views  and  exquisite  harmony  of  Plato,  or 
the  practical  wisdom  of  Socrates,  the  effete  and  exhausted  state 
of  Grecian  letters  and  philosophy  must  likewise  be  taken  into 
the  account. 

In  the  uncompleted  two  years  of  his  sole  empire  (1),  Julian  had 
advanced  so  far  in  the  restoration  of  the  internal  vigour  and  unity 
of  administration,  that  it  is  doublful  how  much  further,  but  for  the 
fatal  Persian  campaign,  he  might  have  fulfilled  the  visions  of  his 

(1)  One  year,  eight  months,  and  Iwoulj-lliicc  days.  La  Blelcric,  Vic  de  Julieii,  p,  iOi- 
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noble  ainbilion.  He  mi^ifht  have  uverled,  ul  least  lor  a  litnc,  Ihe 
terrible  calamities  which  burst  upon  the  Roman  world  during  the 
reign  of  Valenlinian  and  Valens.  But  dilRcult  and  desperate  as  the 
enterprise  might  appear,  the  re-organisation  of  a  decaying  empire 
was  less  impracticable  than  the  restoration  of  an  extinguishing  re- 
ligion. A  religion  may  awaken  from  indifference,  and  resume  its 
dominion  over  the  minds  of  men  ;  but  not,  if  supplanted  by  a  new 
form  of  faith,  which  has  identified  itself  with  the  opinions  and  sen- 
timents of  the  general  mind.  It  can  never  dethrone  a  successful 
invader,  who  has  been  recognised  as  a  lawful  sovereign.  And  Chris- 
tianity (could  the  clear  and  sagacious  mind  of  Julian  be  blind  to  this 
essential  difference?)  had  occupied  the  whole  soul  of  man  with  a 
fulness  and  confidence  which  belonged,  and  could  belong,  to  no 
former  religion.  It  had  intimately  blended  together  the  highest 
truths  of  philosophy  with  the  purest  morality  •,  the  loftiest  specula- 
tion with  the  most  practical  spirit.  The  vague  theory  of  another 
life,  timidly  and  dimly  announced  by  the  later  Paganism,  could  ill 
compete  with  the  deep  and  intense  conviction,  now  rooted  in  the 
hearts  of  a  large  part  of  mankind  by  Christianity  ;  the  source  in  some 
of  harrowing  fears,  in  others  of  the  noblest  hopes. 

Julian  united  in  his  own  mind,  and  attempted  to  work  into  his 
new  religion,  the  two  incongruous  characters  of  a  zealot  for  the 
Hciigioii  older  superstitions,  and  for  the  more  modern  philosophy  of  Greece 
He  had  fused  together,  in  that  which  appeared  to  him  an  harmo 
nious  system,  Homer  and  Plato.  He  thought  that  the  whole  ritual 
of  sacrifice  would  combine  with  that  allegoric  interpretation  of  the 
ancient  mythology,  which  undeified  the  greater  part  of  the  Heathen 
Pantheon.  All  that  Paganism  had  borrowed  from  Christianity,  it 
had  rendered  comparatively  cold  and  powerless.  The  one  Supreme 
Deity  was  a  name  and  an  abstract  conception,  a  metaphysical  being. 
The  visible  representative  of  the  Deity,  the  Sun,  which  was  in  ge- 
neral an  essential  part  of  the  new  system,  was,  after  all,  foreign  and 
Oriental ;  it  belonged  to  the  genuine  mythology  neither  of  Greece 
nor  Rome.  The  Theurgy,  or  awful  and  sublime  conuminion  of  the 
mind  with  the  spiritual  world,  was  either  too  line  and  fanciful  for 
the  vulgar  belief,  or  associated,  in  the  dim  confusion  of  the  popular 
conception,  with  that  magic,  against  which  the  laws  of  Rome  had 
protested  with  such  stern  solemnity  ;  and  which,  therefore,  however 
eagerly  pursued,  and  reverenced  with  involuntary  awe,  was  always 
associated  with  impressions  of  its  unlawfulness  and  guilt.  Christianity, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  completely  incorporated  with  itself  ail  that 
it  had  admitted  from  Paganism,  or  which,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
constituted  the  Pagan  part  of  Christianity.  The  Heathen  Theurgy, 
even  in  its  purest  form,  its  dreamy  intercourse  with  the  intermediate 
race  of  daemons,  was  poor  and  ineffective,  compared  with  the  dia- 
bolic and  angelic  agency,  which  became  more  and  more  mingled 
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up  Willi  Cbrislianity.  Where  these  subordinate  dicitions  were  con- 
sidered by  the  more  philosophic  Pagan  to  have  been  the  older  deities 
of  the  popular  faith,  it  was  rather  a  degradation  of  the  ancient  wor- 
ship^ where  this  was  not  the  case,  this  fine  perception  of  the  spiri- 
tual world  was  the  secret  of  the  initiate  few,  rather  than  the  all-per- 
vading superstition  of  the  many.  The  Christian  daemonology,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  began  to  be  heightened  and  multiplied  by 
the  fantastic  imagination  of  the  monks,  brooding  in  their  solitudes, 
seemed  at  least  to  grow  naturally  out  of  the  religious  system.  The 
gradual  darkening  into  superstition  was  altogether  imperceptible,  and 
harmonised  entirely  with  the  general  feelings  of  the  time.  Chris- 
tianity was  a  living  plant,  which  imparled  its  vitality  to  the  foreign 
suckers  grafted  upon  it ;  the  dead  and  sapless  trunk  of  Paganism 
withered  even  the  living  boughs  which  were  blended  with  it,  by  its 
own  inevitable  decay.  ,,  . 

On  the  other  hand,  Christianity  at  no  period  could  appear  in  a  ^^e  •'t^"- 

'  *^'  of  Clirisli 

less  amiable  and  attractive  light  to  a  mind  preindisposed  to  its  aniij. 
rcceplion.  It  was  in  a  stale  of  universal  fierce  and  implacable 
discord  :  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire  had  run  with  blood  shed  in 
religious  quarrels.  The  sole  object  of  the  conflicting  parties  seemed 
to  be  to  confine  to  themselves  the  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings 
of  the  faith  5  to  exclude  as  many  as  they  might  from  that  eternal 
life,  and  to  anathematise  to  that  eternal  death,  which  were  revealed 
by  Ihe  Gospel,  and  placed,  according  to  the  general  belief,  under 
the  special  authority  of  Ihe  clergy.  Society  seemed  to  be  split  up 
into  irreconcilable  parties  ^  to  the  animosities  of  Pagan  and  Chris- 
tian, were  now  added  those  of  Christian  and  Christian.  Christi- 
anity had  passed  through  its  earlier  period  of  noble  moral  enthu- 
siasm^ of  the  energy  wilh  which  it  addressed  its  first  proclamation 
of  its  doctrines  to  man  5  of  the  dignity  with  which  it  stood  aloof 
from  the  intrigues  and  vices  of  the  world;  and  of  its  admirable 
constancy  under  persecution.  It  had  not  fully  attained  its  second 
slate  as  a  religion  generally  established  in  the  minds  of  men,  by  a 
dominant  hierachy  of  unquestioned  authority.  Its  great  truths  had 
no  longer  the  striking  charm  of  novelty  ;  nor  were  they  yet  uni- 
versally and  profoundly  implanted  in  the  general  mind  by  heredi- 
tary transmission,  or  early  education,  and  ratified  by  the  unques- 
tioning sanction  of  ages. 

The  early  education  of  Julian  had  been,  it  might  almost  appear, 
studiously  and  skilfully  conducted,  so  as  to  show  the  brighter  side 
of  Paganism,  the  darker  of  Christianity.  His  infant  years  had  been 
clouded  by  the  murder  of  his  father.  How  far  his  mind  might 
retain  any  impression  of  this  awful  event,  or  remembrance  of  the 
place  of  his  refuge,  the  Christian  church,  or  the  saviour  of  his  life, 
the  virtuous  Bishop  of  Arethusa,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  con- 
jecture.   Bui  his  first  instructor  was  a  man  who,  born  a  Scythian, 
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and  educated  in  Greece  (1),  united  the  severe  morality  ol  liis  ruder 
ancestors  with  the  elegance  of  Grecian  accomplishments.  He  en- 
forced upon  his  young  pupil  the  strictest  modesty,  contempt  for 
the  licentious  or  frivolous  pleasures  of  youth,  the  theatre  and  the 
bath.  At  the  same  time,  while  he  delighted  his  mind  with  the 
poetry  of  Homer,  his  graver  studies  were  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  the  elements  of  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  music, 
that  original  and  attractive  element  of  Grecian  education  (2).  At 
the  age  of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  Julian  was  shut  up,  with  his 
brother  Gallus,  in  Macellse,  a  fortress  in  Asia  Minor  and  committed 
in  this  sort  of  honourable  prison  to  the  rigid  superintendence  of 
Education  ecclcsiaslics.  By  his  Christian  instructors,  the  young  and  ardent 

of  Julian.  .  i.,  «.,■  .  ■„ 

Julian  was  bound  down  to  a  course  of  the  strictest  observances ; 
the  midnight  vigil,  the  fast,  the  long  and  weary  prayer,  and  visits 
to  the  tombs  of  martyrs,  rather  than  a  wise  and  rational  initiation 
in  the  genuine  principles  of  the  Gospel,  or  a  judicious  familiarity 
with  the  originality,  the  beauty,  and  the  depth  of  the  Christian 
morals  and  Christian  religion.  He  was  taught  the  virtue  of  implicit 
submission  to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  5  the  munificence  of  con- 
ferring gifts  upon  the  churches  5  with  his  brother  Gallus  he  was 
permitted,  or  rather  incited,  to  build  a  chapel  over  the  tomb  of 
St.  Mammas  (3).  For  six  years,  he  bitterly  asserts,  that  he  was 
deprived  of  every  kind  of  useful  instruction  (4).  Julian  and  his 
brother,  it  is  even  said,  were  ordained  readers,  and  officiated  in 
public  in  that  character.  But  the  passages  of  the  sacred  writings, 
with  which  he  might  thus  have  become  acquainted,  were  imposed 
as  lessons ;  and  in  the  mind  of  Julian,  Christianity,  thus  taught  and 
enforced,  was  inseparably  connected  with  the  irksome  and  distaste- 
ful feelings  of  confinement  and  degradation.  No  youths  of  his  own 
rank,  or  of  ingenuous  birth  were  permitted  to  visit  his  prison; 
he  was  reduced,  as  he  indignantly  declares,  to  the  debasing  society 
of  slaves. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  Julian  was  permitted  to  reside  in  Constan- 
tinople, afterwards  at  Nicomedia.  The  jealousy  of  Constantius 
was  excited  by  the  popular  demeanour,  sober  manners,  and  the 
reputation  for  talents,  which  directed  all  eyes  towards  his  youthful 
nephew.  He  dismissed  him  to  the  more  dangerous  and  fatal  resi- 
dence in  Nicomedia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  most  attractive  of  the  Pagan  party.  The  most  faithful  adherents 

(1)  His  name  was  IVlardonias.  Julian,  ad  Athen.  churcli  rose  expeditiously  under  the  labour  o{ 
et  Misopogon.  Socrat.  E.  H.  iii.  I.  Amin.  Marc.  Gallus,  the  obstinate  stones  would  not  obey  that 
xxii.  12.  of  Julian;  an  invisible  hand  disturbed  Ibe  foun- 

(2)  See  the  high  character  of  this  man  in  the  dations,  and  threw  down  all  his  work.  Gregory 
Misopogon,  p.  351.  Nazianzen  declares  that  he  had  heard  this  from 

(3)  Julian  is  said  even  thus  early  to  have  be-  eye-witnesses;  Sozoraen,  from  those  who  had 
trayed  his  secret  inclinations;  in  his  declama-  heard  it  from  eye-witnesses.  Gregor.  Or.  iii.  p. 
tious  he  took  delight  in  defending  the  cause  of  59-  61- Sozomen,  v.  2. 

Paganism  against  Christianity.    A  prophetic  mi-  r4'' rijtvTQC   fA,cl.B>l/uiXTei  a7rt>v$iLioiJ . 

racle  foreboded   his   future  course.    While  this 
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or  Paganism  were  Ihat  class  with  which  the  tastes  and  inclinations 
of  Julian  brought  him  into  close  intimacy ;  the  sophists,  the  men 
of  letters,  the  rhetoricians,  the  poets,  the  philosophers.  He  was 
forbidden,  indeed,  perhaps  by  the  jealousy  of  his  appointed  in- 
structor Ecebolus,  who  at  this  lime  conformed  to  the  religion  of 
the  court,  to  hear  (he  dangerous  lectures  of  Libanius,  equally  cele- 
brated for  his  eloquence  and  his  ardent  attachment  to  the  old  reli- 
gion. But  Julian  obtained  his  writings,  which  he  devoured  with  inter- 
all  the  delight  of  a  stolen  enjoyment  (1).  He  formed  an  intimate  w'i?h?he 
acquaintance  with  the  heads  of  the  philosophic  school,  wilh  JEdc-  p''''o=°- 
sius,  his  pupils  Euscbius  and  Chrysanlhius,  and  at  last  wilh  the 
famous  Maximus.  These  men  are  accused  of  practising  the  most 
subtle  and  insidious  arts  upon  the  character  of  their  ardent  and 
youthful  votary.  His  grave  and  meditative  mind  imbibed  with 
eager  delight  the  solemn  myslicism  of  their  tenets,  which  were  im- 
pressed more  deeply  by  significant  and  awM  ceremonies.  A  magi 
cian  at  Nicomedia  first  excited  his  curiosity,  and  tempted  him  to 
enter  on  these  exciting  courses.  At  Pergamus  he  visited  the  aged 
jEdesius;  and  the  manner  in  which  these  philosophers  passed 
Julian  onward  from  one  to  another,  as  if  through  successive  slages 
of  initiation  in  tlieir  mysterious  doctrines,  bears  the  appearance 
of  a  deliberate  scheme  to  work  him  up  to  their  purposes.  The 
aged  jEdesius  addressed  him  as  the  favoured  child  of  w  isdom  •  de- 
clined the  important  charge  of  his  instruction,  but  commended 
him  to  his  pupils,  Eusebius  and  Chrysanlhius,  who  could  unlock 
Ihe  inexhaustible  source  of  light  and  wisdom.  "If  you  should 
attain  the  supreme  felicity  of  being  initiated  in  their  mysteries,  you 
will  blush  to  have  been  born  a  man,  you  will  no  longer  endure  the 
name."  The  pupils  of  jEdesius  fed  the  greedy  mind  of  the  pro- 
selyte with  all  Iheir  stores  of  wisdom,  and  then  skilfully  unfolded 
the  greater  fame  of  Maximus.  Eusebius  professed  to  despise  the 
vulgar  arts  of  wonder-working,  at  least  in  comparison  wilh  the 
purification  of  the  soul  5  but  he  described  the  power  of  Maximus 
in  terms  to  which  Julian  could  not  listen  without  awe  and  wonder. 
Maximus  had  led  them  into  the  temple  of  Hecate  5  he  had  burned 
a  few  grains  of  incense,  he  had  murmured  a  hymn,  and  the  statue 
of  the  goddess  was  seen  to  smile.  They  were  awe-struck  but 
Maximus  declared  that  this  was  nothing.  The  lamps  throughout 
the  temple  shall  immediately  burst  into  light :  as  he  spoke,  thev 
kindled  and  blazed  up.  "  But  of  these  mystical  wonder-workers 
we  think  lightly,"  proceeded  the  skilful  speaker,  "do  Ihou,  like 
us,  think  only  of  the  internal  purification  of  the  reason."  "  Keep 
to  your  book,"  broke  out  the  impatient  youth,  "  this  is  the  man 
I  seek  (2)."    He  iiastencd  to  Ephesus.   The  person  and  demeanour 

,  1    I.ibaii.  Or.it,  I'ar.  I.  i.  ji.  :>'26.  v'j)  Gtinn|iiiis,  in  Vil.  /'Edesii  et  Maxliui 
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of  Maximus  were  well  suited  to  keep  up  the  illusion.  He  was  a 
venerable  man,  with  a  long  white  beard,  with  keen  eyes,  great 
activity,  soft  and  persuasive  voice,  rapid  and  fluent  eloquence.  By 
Maximus,  who  summoned  Chrysanthius  to  him,  Julian  was  brought 
into  direct  communion  with  the  invisible  world.  The  faithful  and 
ofTicious  Genii  from  this  time  watched  over  Julian  in  peace  and 
war-,  they  conversed  with  him  in  his  slumbers,  they  warned  him 
of  dangers,  they  conducted  his  military  operations.  Thus  far  we 
proceed  on  the  authority  of  Pagan  writers;  the  scene  of  his  solemn 
initiation  rests  on  the  more  doubtful  testimony  of  Christian  histo- 
rians (1),  which,  as  they  were  little  likely  to  be  admitted  into  the 
secrets  of  these  dark  and  hidden  rites,  is  to  be  received  with  grave 
suspicion^  more  especially  as  they  do  not  scruple  to  embellish  them 
with  Christian  miracle.  Julian  was  led  first  into  a  temple,  then  into 
a  subterranean  crypt,  in  almost  total  darkness.  The  evocations 
were  made  5  wild  and  terrible  sounds  were  heard ;  spectres  of  fire 
jibbered  around.  Julian,  in  his  sudden  terror,  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  AH  disappeared,  all  was  silent.  Twice  this  took  place,  and 
Julian  could  not  but  express  to  Maximus  his  astonishment  at  the 
power  of  this  sign.  "The  gods,"  returned  the  dexterous  philo- 
sopher, "  will  have  no  communion  with  so  profane  a  worshipper." 
From  this  time,  it  is  said,  on  better  authority  (2),  that  Julian  burst, 
like  a  lion  in  his  wralh,  the  slender  ties  which  bound  him  to  Chris- 
tianity. But  he  was  still  constrained  to  dissemble  his  secret  apostasy. 
His  enemies  declared  that  he  redoubled  his  outward  zeal  for  Chris- 
tianity, and  even  shaved  his  head  in  conformity  with  the  monastic 
practice.  His  brother  Gallus  had  some  suspicion  of  his  secret  views, 
and  sent  the  Arian  bishop  of  Aetius  to  confirm  him  in  the  faith. 
Conduct  How  far  Julian,  in  this  lime  of  danger,  stooped  to  disguise  his 
stantius  to  rcal  sentimeuts,  it  were  rash  to  decide.  But  it  would  by  no  means 
Julian,  conimend  Christianily  to  the  respect  and  attachment  of  Julian,  that 
it  was  the  religion  of  his  imperial  relative.  Popular  rumour  did  not 
acquit  Constanlius  of  the  murder  of  Julian's  father ;  and  Julian 
himself  afterwards  publicly  avowed  his  belief  in  this  crime  (,3).  He 
had  probably  owed  his  own  escape  to  his  infant  age  and  the  activity 
of  his  friends.  Up  to  this  lime,  his  life  had  been  the  precarious  and 
permissive  boon  of  a  jealous  tyrant,  who  had  inflicted  on  hini 
every  kind  of  degrading  restraint.  His  place  of  education  had  been 
a  prison,  and  his  subsequent  liberty  watched  with  suspicious 
vigilance.  The  personal  religion  of  Constantius;  his  embarking 
with  alternate  violence  and  subtlety  in  theological  disputations;  his 
vacillation  between  timid  submission  to  prieslly  authority  and  angry 
persecution,  were  not  likely  to  make  a  favourable  impression  on  a 
wavering  mind.   The  Pagans  themselves,  if  we  may  take  the  best 

(!)  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  iii.71.  Theotloret,  iii.  3-         (3)  Ad   Senatum    Pnpulumqtiv   .^tliprviensem. 
(a)  Libanius.  Julian.  Oper.  p.  270. 
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historian  of  the  lime  as  Ihe  representalive  of  Iheir  opinions  (1), 
considered  thai  Constanlius  dishonoured  the  Christian  reUgion  by 
mingling  up  its  perspicuous  simphcity  with  anile  superstition.    If 
Ihere  was  little  genuine  Christianity  in  Ihe  theological  discussions 
of  Constanlius,  there  had  been  less  of  its  beautiful  practical  spirit 
in  his  conduct  to  Julian.   It  had  allayed  no  jealousy,  mitigated  no 
hatred ;  it  had  not  restrained  his  temper  from  overbearing  tyranny, 
nor  licpt  his  hands  clean  from  blood.   And  now,  the  death  of  his 
brother  Gallus,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have  cherished  warm  altacli- 
ment,  was  a  new  evidence  of  the  capricious  and  unhumanised 
tyranny  of  Constanlius,  a  fearful  omen  of  the  uncertainty  of  his  own 
life  under  such  a  despotism.    He  had  beheld  the  advancement  and 
the  fate  of  his  brother;  and  his  future  desliny  presented  the  alter- 
native either  of  ignominious  obscurity  or  falal  distinction.   His  life 
was  spared  only  through  the  casual  interference  of  the  humane  and 
enlightened  Empress;  and  her  inlluence  gained  but  a  slow  and 
dilTicult  triumph  over  the  malignant  eunuchs,  who  ruled  Ihe  mind 
of  Constanlius.  But  he  had  been  exposed  to  the  ignominy  of  arrest 
and  imprisonment,  and  a  fearful  suspense  of  seven  weary  months  (2). 
His  motions,  his  words,  were  watched;  his  very  heart  scrutinised; 
he  was  obliged  to  suppress  the  natural  emotions  of  grief  for  the 
death  of  his  brother ;  to  impose  silence  on  his  fluent  eloquence^ 
and  act  the  hypocrite  to  nature  as  well  as  to  religion.    His  retreat  Juiian«i 
was  Athens,  of  all  cities  in  the  empire  that,  probably,  in  which 
Paganism  still  maintained  the  highest  ascendancy,  and  appeared  in 
Ihe  most  attractive  form.    The  political  religion  of  Rome  had  ils 
stronghold  in  the  capital ;  that  of  Greece,  in  the  centre  of  intel- 
lectual culture  and  of  the  fine  arts.    Athens  might  still  be  con- 
sidered the  university  of  the  empire  ;  from  all  quarters,  particularly 
of  the  East,  young  men  of  talent  and  promise  crowded  to  com- 
plete their  studies  in  those  arts  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  philosophy, 
which,  however,  by  no  means  disdained  by  the  Christians,  might 
still  be  considered  as  more  strictly  attached  to  Ihe  Pagan  interest. 

Among  the  Christian  students  who  at  this  time  paid  Ihe  homage 
of  their  residence  to  this  great  centre  of  intellectual  culture,  were 
Basil  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzum.  The  latter,  in  the  orations  wilh 
which  in  later  times  he  condemned  Ihe  memory  of  Julian,  has 
drawn,  wilh  a  coarse  and  unfriendly  hand,  the  picture  of  his  person 
and  manners.  His  manners  did  injustice  to  the  natural  beauties  of 
his  person,  and  betrayed  his  restless,  inquisitive,  and  somewhat 
incoherent,  character.  The  Christian  (we  must  remember,  indeed, 
that  these  predictions  were  published  subsequent  to  their  fulfilment, 
and  that,  by  their  own  account,  Julian  had  already  betrayed,  in 
Asia  Minor,  his  secret  propensities)  already  discerned  in  the  unquiet 

(I)  ^^nimianus  Marccllinus.  _  __        OAaiV  sXxusra;  TiTtTs  Jtetict7!rs .  Ad.  S.P.  Atb. 

;2)  tfxi  j'i  aitTjcs  /uiyi^,   sttt*  jU^vdv     p.  27'2. 
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and  unsubmissive  spirit,  the  future  apostate.   But  the  general  im- 
pression which  Julian  made  was  far  more  favourable.    His  quick- 
ness, his  accomplishments,  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  informa- 
tion; his  gentleness,  his  eloquence,  and  even  his  modesty,  gained 
universal  admiration,  and  strengthened  the  interest  excited  by  his 
forlorn  and  perilous  position. 
Julian  ini-     Of  all  exlstlug  Pagan  rites,   those  which  still  maintained  the 
Heusis"  greatest  respect,  and  would  impress  a  mind  like  Julian's  with 
the  profoundest  veneration,  were  the  Elcusinian  mysteries.    They 
united  the  sanctity  of  almost  immemorial  age  with  some  similitude 
to  the  Platonic  Paganism  of  the  day,  at  least  sufficient  for  the  ardent 
votaries  of  the  latter  to  claim  their  alliance.   The  Hierophant  of 
Eleusis  was  admitted  to  be  the  most  potent  theurgist  in  the  world  (1). 
Julian  honoured  him,  or  was  honoured  by  his  intimacy ;  and  the 
initiation  in  the  Mystery  of  those,  emphatically  called  the  God- 
desses, with  all  its  appalling  dramatic  machinery,  and  its  high 
speculative  and  imaginative  doctrines,  the  impenetrable,  the  inef- 
fable tenets  of  the  sanctuary,  consummated  (he  work  of  Julian's 
conversion. 
Eievotion       Thc  elevaliou  of  Julian  to  the  rank  of  Ceesar  was  at  length  ex- 
"""the"  torted  from  the  necessities,  rather  than  freely  bestowed  by  the  love, 
"^ctsa^v    of  ''^^  Emperor.  Nor  did  the  jealous  hostility  of  Constantius  cease 
with  this  apparent  reconciliation.  Constantius,  with  cold  suspicion, 
thwarted  all  his  measures,  crippled  his  resources,  and  appropriated 
to  himself,  with  unblushing  injustice,  the  fame  of  his  victories  (2). 
Julian's  assumption  of  the  purple,  whether  forced  upon  him  by  the 
ungovernable  attachment  of  his  soldiery,  or  prepared  by  his  own 
subtle  ambition,  was  justified,  and  perhaps  compelled,  by  the  base 
ingratitude  of  Constantius ;  and  by  his  manifest,  if  not  avowed,  re- 
solution of  preparing  the  ruin  of  Julian,  by  removing  his  best 
troops  to  the  East  (3). 
Death  of      The  timely  death  of  Constantius  alone  prevented  the  deadly 
^'"tius""'  warfare  in  which  the  last  of  the  race  of  Constantine  were  about  to 
contest  the  empire.    The  dying  bequest  of  that  empire  to  Julian, 
Sciid  to  have  been  made  by  the  penitent  Constantius,  could  not 
efface  the  recollection  of  those  long  years  of  degradation,   of 
jealousy,  of  avowed  or  secret  hostility;  still  less  could  it  allay  the 
dislike  or  contempt  of  Julian  for  his  weak  and  insolent  predeces- 
sor, who,  governed  by  eunuchs,  wasted  the  precious  time  which 

(1)  Compare  (in  Eunap.  Vit.  yEdes.  p.  52.,  The  well-known  passage  in  Ammiaiius  shows 
edit.  Boissonade)  the  prophecy  of  the  dissolu-  the  real  sentiments  of  the  court  towards  Julian, 
tion  of  Paganism  ascribed  to  this  pontiff;  a  pre-  In  odium  venit  cum  vicloriis  suis  capella  non 
diction  which  may  do  credit  to  the  sagacity,  or  homo;  ut  hirsutum  Juliaimni  carpeiiles  appel- 
evince  the  apprehensions  of  the  seer,  but  will  lantesque  lociuaceui  talpam,  et  purpuralam  si- 
by  no  means  claim  the  honour  of  divine  fore-  miam,  et  litterionem  Groocum.  Amni.  Marc, 
knowledge.  xvii.  1 1. 

(2)  Ammianus,  1.  xv.  8-  et  seqq.  Socrates,  iii.  (3)  Amm.  Marc.  xx.  etc.  Zosimus,  iii.  Liban. 
1.  Sozomen.v.  n.  La  Bletcrie,  Vie  de  Julien,  89-  Or,  x.  Jul.  ad  S.  P.  Q.  A. 

et  seqcf.  Thecainpaigns  of  Julian,  in  La  Bleterie, 
lib.  ii.  Gibbon,  iv.  pp.  1.  4. 
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ought  to  hnvc  been  devoted  to  the  cares  of  the  empire,  in  idle 
theological  discussions,  or  quarrels  with  contending  ecclesiastics. 
The  part  in  the  character  of  the  deceased  Emperor  least  likely  to 
find  favour  in  the  sight  of  his  successor  Julian  was  his  religion. 
The  unchristian  Christianity  of  Constantius  must  bear  some  part  of 
the  guilt  of  Julian's  apostasy. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  revolt  against  Constantius,  Julian  had  conduct 
respected  the  dominant  Christianity.  Tiie  religious  acts  of  his  early  °f  '"'■""• 
youth,  performed  in  obedience,  or  under  the  influence  of  his 
instructors^  or  his  submissive  conformity,  when  his  watchful  ene- 
mies were  eager  for  his  life,  ought  hardly  to  convict  him  of  delibe- 
rate hypocrisy.  In  Gaul,  still  under  ihe  strictest  suspicion,  and 
engaged  in  almost  incessant  warfare,  he  would  have  few  opportu- 
nities to  betray  his  secret  sentiments.  But  Jupiter  was  consulted  in 
his  private  chamber,  and  sanctioned  his  assumption  of  the  imperial 
purple  (1).  And  no  sooner  had  he  marched  into  Illyria,  an  inde- 
pendent Emperor,  at  the  head  of  his  own  army,  than  he  threw 
aside  all  concealment,  and  proclaimed  himself  a  worshipper  of  the 
ancient  gods  of  Paganism.  The  auspices  were  taken,  and  the  act  of 
divination  was  not  the  less  held  in  honour,  because  the  fortunate 
soothsayer  announced  the  death  of  Constantius.  The  army  followed 
the  example  of  their  victorious  general.  At  his  command,  the 
neglected  temples  resumed  their  ceremonies  ;  he  adorned  them  with 
offerings :,  he  set  the  example  of  cosily  sacrifices  (2).  The  Athenians 
in  particular  obeyed  with  alacrity  the  commands  of  the  new  Em- 
peror •,  the  honours  of  the  priesthood  became  again  a  worthy  object 
of  contest^  two  distinguished  females  claimed  the  honour  of  repre- 
senting the  genuine  Eumolpidae,  and  of  ofliciatingin  the  Parthenon. 
Julian,  already  anxious  to  infuse  as  much  of  the  real  Christian 
spirit,  as  he  could,  into  reviving  Paganism,  exhorted  the  contending 
parties  to  peace  and  unity,  as  the  most  acceptable  sacrifice  to  the 
gods. 

The  death  of  Constantius  left  the  whole  Roman  world  open  to  the 
civil  and  religious  schemes  which  lay,  floating  and  unformed, 
before  Ihe  imagination  of  Julian.  The  civil  reforms  were  executed 
with  necessary  severity  •,  but  in  some  instances,  wilh  more  than 
necessary  cruelly.  The  elevation  of  Paganism  into  a  rational  and 
effective  faith,  and  the  depression,  and  even  the  eventual  extinction 
of  Christianity,  were  the  manifest  objects  of  Julian's  religious  policy. 
Julian's  religion  was  Ihe  eclectic  Paganism  of  the  new  Platonic 
philosophy.  The  chief  speculative  tenet  was  Oriental  rather  than 
Greek  or  Roman.   The  one  immaterial  inconceivable  Father  dwelt 

(l)  Amin.  xxi.  1.  atvet^AViTov    HAi   TO   7rK>l6o;   TOt/tr^^^ot- 

(.2)  The  AVeslern  army  vas  more  easily  prac-  t^x9ovtO{     fAOl     a-TSttrOTTiS'ov     QibcriSi; 

tised  upon  than  llie  I'.aslera  soldiers  at  a   subse-  •  ,.   . 

.  .    ,       „  /  >       _       .  6S"nv.   hpmt.  xxxviii. 

qiient  period.     WpviiDtf tiowfv     touq    fc)«oyc  ' 

II.  <) 


r.cstnra 


-'aiiism. 
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alone;  though  his  majesty  was  held  in  reverence,  the  direct  and 
material  object  of  worship  was  the  great  Sun  (1),  the  living  and 
animated,  and  propitious  and  beneficent  image  of  the  immaterial 
Father  (2).  Below  this  primal  Deity  and  his  glorious  image,  there 
was  room  for  the  whole  Pantheon  of  subordinate  deities,  of  whom, 
in  like  manner,  the  stars  were  the  material  representatives ;  but  who 
possessed  invisible  powers,  and  manifested  themselves  in  various 
ways,  in  dreams  and  visions,  through  prodigies  and  oracles,  the 
flights  of  birds,  and  the  signs  in  the  sacrificial  victims  (3).  This 
vague  and  comprehensive  Paganism  might  conclude  under  its  do- 
minion all  classes  and  nations  which  adhered  lo  the  Heathen 
worship ;  the  Oriental,  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  even,  perhaps,  the 
Northern  barbarian,  would  not  refuse  to  admit  the  simplicity  of  the 
primal  article  of  the  creed,  spreading  out  as  it  did  below  into  the 
boundless  latitude  of  Polytheism.  Tiie  immortality  of  the  soul  ap- 
pears to  follow  as  an  inference  from  some  of  Julian's  Platonic  doc- 
trines (4) ;  but  it  is  remarkable  how  rarely  it  is  put  forward  as  an 
important  point  of  dilTerence  in  his  religious  writings,  while,  in  his 
private  correspondence,  he  falls  back  to  the  dubious  and  hesitating 
language  of  the  ancient  Heathens  :  "  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
disbelieve  the  immorlaiity  of  the  soul-,  but  the  gods  alone  can  know; 
man  can  only  conjecture  that  secret  (5):"  but  his  best  consolation 
on  the  loss  of  friends  was  the  saying  of  the  Grecian  philosopher  to 
Darius,  that  if  he  would  find  three  persons  who  had  not  suffered  the 
like  calamities,  he  would  restore  his  beautiful  wife  to  life  (6).  His 
dying  language,  however,  though  still  vague,  and  allied  to  the  old 
Pantheistic  system,  sounds  more  like  serene  confidence  in  some 
future  slate  of  being, 
f  I'a-  TJie  first  care  of  Julian  was  to  restore  the  outward  form  of  Paga- 
nism lo  its  former  splendour,  and  lo  infuse  the  vigour  of  reviving 
youth  into  the  antiquated  system.  The  temples  were  every  where 
to  be  restored  to  their  ancient  magnificence;  the  municipalities 
were  charged  with  the  expense  of  these  costly  renovations.  Where 
they  had  been  destroyed  by  the  zeal  of  the  Christians,  larges  fines 
were  levied  on  the  communities,  and  became,  as  will  hereafter  ap- 
pear, a  pretext  for  grinding  exaction,  and  sometimes  cruel  perse- 
cution.   It  assessed  on  the  whole  community  the  penalty,  merited, 

(1)  Tov    /Aiyav  'Hxiov,  to  iJ^mv  a.ya.Xjuc/.     or  Osiris.  Nolo  ut  crrori  vestro   nomen  mciiin 
Kcli    'iu-luyav,  iccii  ivvouv    ncti    iya.6aip.     fomenla  suppeditet.*  *  Qaicquid  sum  simpliciter 

>  ~         /  '  '  '  Deo   pareo,  nee   aliud  volo   de   me   lutellijratis, 

;^ov,   Tou    vo«TO«   TTctTpoc.  nisi  quod  vldetis.  c.  8. 

(2)  Compare  jHliaii.  apud  Cyril,  lib.  II.  p.  65.         (41  Lib   ii    "^S 

(3)  Julian  asserts    the    various  olficcs   of  tbe  ,,/  ^  •      '  <       r  >  .     c       ,      ,  ^ 
subordinaledeities,apudCyril..lib.  vii.p.235.          ^^^    °",  ">  *^    V    ,"*'  H'f^l'^  '"f^"    "?'' 

Una   of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  of  ViTriKT/xhaiv    TCLi   ■fUXf-i  MTOf    TTfoefrr^X^ 

iliis   wide-spread  worsliip   of  tbe  sun   is  to    be  XutrSai  TftJV   <!■  ct> fji. cLT u>v  «   a-uva.7r<jh\uir^a.l, 

found  in  the  address  of  Julius   Firmicus  Mater-  *»  "n?  to;?    «sv    a,v6(i«croif  tipuctii   ■TTioi 

nus  to  the  Jimperors  Coustantius  and  Conslans.  '             '     '7           '     '             or'        ■     ' 

lie  introuui:es  tlie  sun  as  remonstrating  against  ,     -        ,       ,    \ 

the  dishonourable  honours    thus    heaped  upon  TO  j/c  S-eouf  av*>xn.   Jipist.  Ixiii.  p.  452. 

him,  and  protests  against  being  responsible  for  (6)  Kpistle  to  Aincrius  on  the  loss  of  his  wife, 

the  acts,  or  involved  in  the  fale,  of' Liber,  Altys,  Ep.  xx.xvii,  p.  412. 
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perhaps,  only  by  the  rashness  of  a  few  zealots ;  it  revived  ontragcs 
almost  forgotten,  and  injuries  perpetrated,  perhaps^  with  the  sanc- 
tion, unquestionably  with  the  connivance,  of  the  former  govern- 
ment. In  many  instances,  it  may  have  revenged  on  the  innocent 
and  peaceful,  the  crimes  of  the  avaricious  and  irreligious,  who 
either  plundered  under  the  mask  of  Christian  zeal,  or  seized  the 
opportunity,  when  the  zeal  of  others  might  secure  their  impunity. 
That  which  takes  place  in  all  religious  revolutions,  had  occurred  to 
a  considerable  extent  :  the  powerful  had  seized  the  opportunity  of 
plundering  the  weaker  party  for  their  own  advantage.  The  eunuchs 
and  favourites  of  the  court  had  fattened  on  the  spoil  of  the  tem- 
ples (1).  If  these  men  had  been  forced  to  regorge  their  ill-gotlen 
gains,  justice  might  have  approved  Ihe  measure,  but  their  crimes 
were  unfairly  visited  on  the  whole  Christian  body.  The  extent  to 
which  the  ruin  and  spoliation  of  the  temples  had  been  carried  in 
the  East,  may  be  estimated  from  the  tragic  lamentations  of  Liba- 
nius.  The  soul  of  Julian,  according  to  the  orator,  burned  for  em- 
pire, in  order  to  restore  the  ancient  order  of  things. 

In  some  respects,  the  success  of  Julian  answered  the  high- 
wrouglit  expectations  of  his  partisans.  His  panegyrist  indulges  in 
this  lofty  language.  "Thou,  then,  I  say,  O  mightiest  Emperor, 
hast  restored  to  the  republic  the  expelled  and  banished  virtues ; 
thou  hast  rekindled  the  study  of  letters;  thou  hast  not  only  delivered 
from  her  trial  Philosophy,  suspected  heretofore  and  deprived  of 
her  honours,  and  even  arraigned  as  a  criminal,  but  hast  clothed 
her  in  purple,  crowned  her  with  jewels,  and  seated  her  on  the  im- 
perial throne.  We  may  now  look  on  the  heavens,  and  contemplate 
the  stars  with  fearless  gaze,  who,  a  short  time  ago,  like  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  fixed  our  downward  and  grovelling  vision  on  the 
earth  (2)."  "First  of  all,"  says  Libanius,  "here-established  the 
exiled  religion,  building,  restoring,  embellishing  the  temples. 
Everywhere  were  altars  and  fires,  and  the  blood  and  fat  of  sacrifice, 
and  smoke,  and  sacred  rites,  and  diviners,  fearlessly  performing 
their  functions.  And  on  the  tops  of  mountains  were  pipings  and 
processions,  and  the  sacrificial  ox,  which  was  at  once  an  ottering  to 
Ihe  gods  and  a  banquet  to  men  (3)."  The  private  temple  in  the 
palace  of  Julian,  in  which  he  worshipped  daily,  was  sacred  to  the 
Sun-,  but  he  founded  altars  to  all  the  gods.  He  looked  with  especial 
favour  on  those  cities  which  had  retained  their  temples,  with  abhor- 
rence on  those  which  had  suffered  them  to  be  destroyed,  or  to  fall 
to  ruin  (4). 

(l)  Pasli  teitiplorum  spoliij,   is   the  siroiig  ex-  (2)  Mam.  Grat.  Act.  c.  xxiii.  This  clause  rofers, 

pression  of  Ainmianus.  l.ibanius  says,  that  some  no  doubt,  to  astrology  and  divination, 

persons   had   built  themselves  houses  from  the  (5)  See  v.  1.   p.    529.   one  among  many    pas- 

materials  of  tlie  temples.   XfH/t/.aT*    eTs    6TS-  sages;  likewise,  the  Oratio  pro  Templis,  and  llio 

Xoi/v     01    TCi7(    Tcev     itpav     ^'9ol;    o-^iViv  Monodia. 

ayTOK    oi'xittc    s>fipovT«C.  Oral.  I'arent.  p.  (4)  Orat.  Parent,  p.  564. 
50i. 
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Julian  so  entirely  misapprehended  Chrislianity,  as  to  attribute  its 
success  and  influence  to  its  internal  organisation,  rather  than  toils 
internal  authority  over  the  soul  of  man.  He  thought  that  the  reli- 
gion grew  out  of  the  sacerdotal  power,  not  that  the  sacerdotal 
power  was  but  the  vigorous  development  of  the  religion.  He 
fondly  supposed  that  the  imperial  edict,  and  the  authority  or 
the  government,  could  supply  the  place  of  profound  religious  sen- 
timent and  transform  the  whole  Pagan  priesthood,  whether  attached 
to  the  dissolute  worship  of  the  East,  the  elegant  ceremonial  of 
Greece  or  the  graver  ritual  of  Rome,  into  a  serious,  highly  moral, 
and  blameless  hierarchy.  The  Emperor  was  to  be  at  once  the  su- 
preme head,  and  the  model  of  this  new  sacerdotal  order.  The  saga- 
cious mind  of  Julian  might  have  perceived  the  dangerous  power, 
growing  up  in  the  Christian  episcopate,  which  had  already  en- 
croached upon  the  imperial  authority,  and  began  to  divide  the 
allegiance  of  the  world.  His  political  apprehensions  may  have  con- 
curred with  his  religious  animosities,  in  not  merely  endeavouring 
to  check  the  increase  of  this  power,  but  in  desiring  to  concentrate 
again  in  the  imperial  person  both  branches  of  authority.  The  su- 
preme pontificate  of  Paganism  had  indeed  passed  quietly  down  with 
the  rest  of  the  imperial  titles  and  functions.  But  the  interference 
of  Ihe  Christian  emperors  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  had  been  met  with 
resistance,  obeyed  only  with  sullen  reluctance,  or  but  in  deference 
to  the  strong  arm  of  power.  The  doubtful  issue  of  the  conflict 
between  the  Emperor  and  liis  religious  antagonist  might  awaken 
reasonable  alarm  for  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  Julian  should  succeed  in  reorganising  the  Pagan  priesthood 
in  efficiency,  respect,  and  that  moral  superiority  which  now  be- 
longed to  the  Christian  ecclesiastical  syslenj,  (he  supreme  pontifi- 
cate, instead  of  being  a  mere  appellation,  or  an  appendage  to  Ihe 
imperial  title,  would  be  an  office  of  unlimited  influence  and  autho- 
rity (1).  The  Emperor  would  be  the  undisputed  and  unrivalled 
head  of  the  religion  of  the  empire;  the  whole  sacerdotal  order 
ripvvpriest-  would  bc  at  hls  command  ;  Paganism,  instead  of  being,  as  hereto- 
''""''■  fore,  a  confederacy  of  different  religions,  an  aggregate  of  local 
systems  of  worship,  each  under  its  own  tutelar  deity,  would  become 
a  well-regulated  monarchy,  with  its  provincial,  civic,  and  village 
priesthoods,  acknowledging  the  supremacy,  and  obeying  the  im- 
pulse, of  the  high  imperial  functionary.  Julian  admitted  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  priest  and  the  laity  (2).  In  every  province  a 
supreme  pontiff  was  to  be  appointed,  charged  with  a  superinten- 

(l)  See  tbe   curious   fragment  of  the  sixty-  ihOLXoy  ii  vuv  Jtsti    Tou  AtS^Ufjitcioo  Trpo- 

secoiitl  epistle,  p.   450,   in  which  Julian  asserts  ariTi'on\ 

his  supremacy  not  merely  as  rontifex  Maximus,  /„,..,>            >          .- .     /                  .           / 

hut  as  holding  a  higb  rank  among  the  worship-  W  E^rsj    (rat  7C<iU  >6T6(rTiv^  iy-Viifiet! 

pers  of('.yl>ele.'E7'»  TOivov  iTTiiS'n  TTif  si//i  (oVfflc)  T^v  tT utai'aiv,  oc  oux,  oiVSa  Ti  ^s» 

KCLTO.  ytl    TO.  TTO-TftH.   ,1/ S7  44?  'A  f  j:^!  6/>{  t/?,  lifiU;,   TI    (Ts   iS'lCeTIH-    l-'rag.  Episl.  Ixii. 
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(lenceover  Ihe  conduct  of  the  inferior  priesthood,  and  armed  wilh 
aulhorily  to  suspend  or  to  depose  those  who  should  be  guilty  of 
any  indecent  irregularity.  The  whole  priesthood  were  to  be  sober, 
chaste,  temperate  in  all  things.    They  were  to  abstain,  not  merely 
from  loose  society,  but,  in  a  spirit  diametrically  opposite  to  the  old 
religion,   were  rarely  to  be  seen  at  public  festivals,  never  where 
women  mingled  in  them  (1).    In  private  houses,  they  were  only  to 
be  present  at  the  moderate  banquets  of  the  virtuous  •,  they  were 
never  to  be  seen  drinking  in  taverns,  or  exercising  any  base  or 
sordid  trade.  The  priesthood  were  to  stand  aloof  from  society,  and 
only  mingle  wilh  it  to  infuse  their  own  grave  decency,  and  unim- 
peachable moral  tone.  The  theatre,  that  second  temple,  as  it  might 
be  called,  of  the  older  religion,  was  sternly  proscribed  ;  so  entirely 
was  it  considered  sunk  from  its  high  religious  character,  so  inca- 
pable of  being  restored  to  its  old  moral  influence.  They  were  to 
avoid  all  books,  poetry,  or  tales,  which  might  inflame  their  pas- 
sions; to  abstain  altogether  from  those  philosophical  writings  which 
subverted  the  foundations  of  religious  belief,  those  of  the  Pyrrhon- 
isls  and  Epicureans,  which  Julian  asserts  had  happily  fallen  into 
complete  neglect,  and  had  almost  become  obsolete.    They  were  to 
be  diligent  and  liberal  in  almsgiving,  and  to  exercise  hospitality 
on  the  most  generous  scale.   The  Jews  had  no  beggars,  the  Chris- 
tians maintained,  indiscriminately,  all  applicants  to  their  charily; 
it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Pagans  to  be  inattentive  to  such  duties;  and 
the  aulhorily  of  Homer  is  alleged  to  show  the  prodigal  hospitality  n,sci.a- 
of  the  older  Greeks.  They  were  to  establish  houses  of  reception  for  "'."'''^  '" 

.  .  '  stilutions. 

Strangers  m  every  city,  and  thus  to  rival  or  surpass  the  generosity 
of  the  Christians.   Supplies  of  corn  from  the  public  granaries  were 
assigned  for  these  purposes,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  priests, 
partly  for  the  maintenance  of  their  attendants,  partly  for  these  pious 
uses.   They  were  to  pay  great  regard  to  the  burial  of  the  dead,  a  sub- 
ject on  which  Grecian  feeling  had  always  been  peculiarly  sensitive, 
particularly  of  strangers.    The  benevolent  institutions  of  Christia-  in.uatcd 
nity  were  to  be  imitated  and  associated  to  Paganism.  A  tax  was  to    ^'""V 
be  levied  in  every  province  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and    ^"''y- 
distributed  by  the  priesthood.    Hospitals  for  the  sick  and  for  indi- 
gent strangers  of  every  creed  were  to  be  formed  in  convenient 
places.    The  Christians,  not  without  justice,  called  the  Emperor 
"the  ape  of  Christianity."    Of  all  homage  to  the  Gospel,  this  was 
the  most  impressive  and  sincere;  and  we  are  astonished  at  the 
blindness  of  Julian  in  not  perceiving  that  these  changes,  which 
thus  enforced  his  admiration,  were  the  genuine  and  permanent 
results  of   the  religion ;   but  the  disputes,  and  strifes,  and  per- 
secutions, the  accidental  and  temporary  effects  of  human  pas- 

(1)  See  Episl.  xlix. 
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sions,  awakened  by  this  new  and  violent  Impulse  on  Ihe  humtin 
mind. 

uiiuai.  Something  Illce  an  universal  ritual  formed  part  of  the  design  of 
Julian.  Three  times  a  day  prayer  was  to  be  publicly  offered  in  the 
temples.  The  powerful  aid  of  music,  so  essential  a  part  of  the  older 
and  better  Grecian  instruction,  and  of  which  the  influence'  is  so 
elevating  to  the  soul  (1),  was  called  in  to  impress  the  minds  of  the 
worshippers.  Each  temple  was  to  have  its  organised  band  of  cho- 
risters. A  regular  system  of  alternate  chanting  was  introduced.  It 
would  be  curious,  if  it  were  possible,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Grecian  temples  received  back  their  own  music  and  their  alternately 
responding  chorus  from  the  Christian  churches. 

Respect      Julian  would  invest  the  Pagan  priesthood  in  that  respect,  or  ra- 

itmpies.  ther  that  commanding  majesty,  with  which  the  profound  reverence 
of  the  Christian  world  arrayed  their  hierarchy.  Solemn  silence  was 
to  reign  in  the  temples.  All  persons  in  authority  were  to  leave  their 
guards  at  the  door  when  they  entered  the  hallowed  precincts.  The 
Emperor  himself  forbade  the  usual  acclamations  on  his  entrance 
into  the  presence  of  the  gods.  Directly  he  touched  the  sacred 
threshold^  he  became  a  private  man. 

Religious  It  is  said  that  he  meditated  a  complete  course  of  religious  in- 
struction. Schoolmasters,  catechists,  preachers,  were  to  teach, — are 
we  to  suppose  the  Platonic  philosophy? — as  a  part  of  the  religion. 
A  penitential  form  was  to  be  drawn  up  for  the  readmission  of  trans- 
gressors into  the  fold.  Instead  of  throwing  open  the  temples  to  the 
free  and  promiscuous  reception  of  apostatising  Christians,  the  value 
of  Ihe  privilege  was  to  be  enhanced  by  the  difficulty  of  attaining 
it  (2).  They  were  to  be  slowly  admitted  to  the  distinction  of  rational 
believers  in  the  gods.  The  dii  averruncalores  ( atoning  deities )  were 
to  be  propitiated;  they  were  to  pass  through  different  degrees  of 
initiation.  Prayers,  expiations,  lustrations,  severe  trials,  could 
alone  purify  their  bodies  and  their  minds,  and  make  them  worthy 
participants  in  the  Pagan  mysteries. 

But  Julian  was  not  content  with  this  moral  regeneration  of  Pa- 
I'ifi'ces.  ganism  5  he  attempted  to  bring  back  the  public  mind  to  all  the  san- 
guinary ritual  of  sacrifice,  to  which  the  general  sentiment  had  been 
gradually  growing  unfamilar  and  repugnant.  The  lime  was  passed 
when  men  could  consider  the  favour  of  the  gods  propitiated  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  slaughtered  beasts.  The  philosophers 
must  have  smiled  in  secret  over  the  superstition  of  the  philosophic 
Emperor.  Julian  himself  washed  off  his  Christian  baptism  by  the 
new  Oriental  rite  of  aspersion  by  blood,  the  Taurobolia  or  Kriobo- 
Ua  of  the  Mithriac  mysteries  (3) ;  he  was  regenerated  anew  to  Pa- 
ganism (4).  This  indeed  was  a  secret  ceremony  •,  but  Julian  was 

(l)  On  Music.   See Epist.lvi.  (3)  Gregor.  Naz.  iii.  p.  70. 

(i)  See  Episl.  Iii.  (4)  The  person  initiated  Hcsccniled  into  a  pit 
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perpelually  seen,  himself  wielding  Ihe  sacrificial  knife,  and  explor- 
ing wilh  his  own  hands  the  reeking  entrails  of  the  victims,  to  learn 
the  secrets  of  futurity.  The  enormous  expenditure  lavished  on  the 
sacrifices,  the  hecatombs  of  cattle,  the  choice  birds  from  all  quarters, 
drained  the  revenue  (1).  The  Western  soldiers,  especially  the  in- 
temperate Gauls,  indulged  in  the  feast  of  the  victims  to  such  ex- 
cess, and  mingled  them  with  such  copious  libations  of  wine,  as  to 
be  carried  to  their  tents  amid  the  groans  and  mockeries  of  the  more 
sober  (2).  The  gifts  to  diviners,  soothsayers,  and  imposters  of  all 
classes,  offended  equally  the  more  wise  and  rational.  In  the  public, 
as  well  as  private,  conduct  of  Julian,  there  was  a  Heathen  Phari- 
saism, an  attention  to  minute  and  trifling  observances,  which  could 
not  but  excite  contempt  even  in  the  more  enlightened  of  his  own 
party.  Every  morning  and  evening  he  offered  sacrifice  to  the  sun^ 
he  rose  at  night  to  offer  the  same  homage  to  the  moon  and  stars. 
Every  day  brought  the  rite  of  some  other  god  ;  he  was  constantly 
seen  prostrate  before  the  image  of  the  deity,  busying  himself  about 
the  ceremony,  performing  the  menial  olTices  of  cleansing  the  wood, 
and  kindling  the  fire  wilh  his  own  breath,  till  the  victim  was  ready 
for  the  imperial  hands  (3). 

Instead  of  the  Christian  hierarchy,  Julian  hastened  to  environ  pi,,i 
himself  with  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Heathen  philosophers,  i'''" 
Most  of  these,  indeed,  pretended  to  be  a  kind  of  priesthood.  In- 
tercessors between  Uie  deities  and  the  world  of  man,  they  wrought 
miracles,  foresaw  future  events;  they  possessed  the  art  of  purify- 
ing the  soul,  so  that  it  should  be  reunited  lo  the  Primal  Spirit :  the 
Divinity  dwelt  within  them. 

The  obscurity  of  the  names  which  Julian  thus  set  up  to  rival  in 
popular  estimation  an  Alhanasius  or  a  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  is 
not  altogether  to  be  ascribed  to  the  final  success  of  Christianity. 
The  impartial  verdict  of  posterity  can  scarcely  award  to  these  men 
a  higher  appellation  than  that  of  sophists  and  rhetoricians.  The 
subtlety  and  ingenuity  of  these  more  imaginative,  perhaps,  but  far 
less  profound,  schoolmen  of  Paganism,  were  wasted  on  idle  reve- 
ries, on  solemn  trifling,  and  questions  which  it  was  alike  useless  lo 
agitate,  and  impossible  to  solve.  The  hand  of  death  was  alike  upon 
the  religion,  the  philosophy,  the  eloquence,  of  Greece;  and  the 
temporary  movement  which  Julian  excited  was  but  a  feeble  quiver- 
ing, a  last  impotent  struggle,  preparatory  to  total  dissolution. 
Maximus  appears,  in  his  own  time,  lo  have  been  the  most  eminent 

or  trench,  and  ibrougli  a  kind  of  sieve,  or  slono  rvi-i    ("sVj    ovx.     itS'OTO.i    J't    ^i/ilv,    OPui. 

l>ierced  with  boles,  the  blood  of  the  bull  or  the  Epist.  iv.  p.  375. 

i.im  was  poured  over  his  whole  person.  ,^-.,  ,  j^,  „ot  believe  (he  slory  of  human  sacri- 

(0  Julian  acknowledges  the  reluctance  to  sac-  ^^^^^  j,,  Alexandria  aud  Athens,  Socrat.  E.  H.  iii. 

1  ifice  in  many  parts.   "Show  me,"  he  says,  to  ., 

the  philosopher  Ari.stomenes,"  a  genuine  Greek  (3)  Innuincros  sine   parcimoni.!    maclans;   uf 

in   (jnpadocia."    Tew;    ■)  a.p    tou;    y.fV    ou  rrederetnr,  si    revertisset  de  Parlhis,   boves  j.nm 

.-JowR/zivbu;,    'j}.iyii/i    Si    Tirac    sSjXov-  defccturos.  Amni.  Marc,  xxv,  4. 
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of  his  class.  The  writings  of  Libanius  and  of  lamblichus  alone  sur- 
vive, to  any  extent,  the  general  wreck  of  the  later  Grecian  litera- 
ture. The  genius  and  the  language  of  Plato  were  alike  wanting  in 
his  degenerate  disciples.  Julian  himself  is,  perhaps,  the  best,  be- 
cause the  plainest  and  most  perspicuous,  writer  of  his  time  :  and 
the  "Caesars"  may  rank  as  no  unsuccessful  attempt  at  satiric 
irony. 

Maximus  was  the  most  famous  of  the  school.  He  had  been  among 
the  early  instructors  of  Julian.  The  Emperor  had  scarcely  assumed 
the  throne,  when  he  wrote  to  Maximus  in  the  most  urgent  and  flat- 
tering terms  :  life  was  not  life  without  him  (Ij.  Maximus  obeyed 
the  summons.  On  his  journey  through  Asia  Minor,  the  cities  vied 
with  each  other  in  doing  honour  to  the  champion  of  Paganism. 
When  the  Emperor  heard  of  his  arrival  in  Constantinople,  though 
engaged  in  an  important  public  ceremonial,  he  broke  it  off  at 
once,  and  hastened  to  welcome  his  philosophic  guest.  The  roads  to 
the  metropolis  were  crowded  with  sophists,  hurrying  to  bask  in  the 
sunshine  of  imperial  favour  (2).  The  privilege  of  travelling  at  the 
public  cost,  by  the  posting  establishment  of  the  empire,  so  much 
abused  by  Constantius  in  favour  of  the  bishops,  was  now  conceded 
to  some  of  the  philosophers.  Chrysanlhius,  another  sophist  of  great 
reputation,  was  more  modest  and  more  prudent;  he  declined  the 
dazzling  honour,  and  preferred  the  philosophic  quiet  of  his  native 
town.  JuHan  appointed  him,  with  his  wife,  to  the  high-priesthood 
of  Lydia ;  and  Chrysanlhius,  with  the  prophetic  discernment  of 
worldly  wisdom,  kept  on  amicable  terms  with  the  Christians.  Of 
Libanius,  Julian  writes  in  rapturous  admiration.  lambliclius  had 
united  all  that  was  excellent  in  the  ancient  philosophy  and  poetry  ; 
Pindar,  Dcmocritus  and  Orpheus,  were  blended  in  his  perfect  and 
harmonious  syncretism  (.3).  The  wisdom  of  lamblichus  so  much 
dazzled  and  overawed  the  Emperor  that  he  dared  not  intrude  too 
much  of  his  correspondence  on  the  awful  sage.  "  One  of  his  letters 
surpassed  in  value  all  the  gold  of  Lydia."  The  inlluence  of  men 
over  their  own  age  may  in  general  be  estimated  by  the  language  of 
contemporary  writers.  The  admiration  they  excite  is  the  test  of 
their  power,  at  least  with  their  own  parly.  The  idolatry  of  the  phi- 
losophers is  cotihned  to  the  few  initiate ;  and  even  with  their  own 
party,  the  philosophers  disappointed  the  high  expectalions  which 
they  had  excited  of  their  dignified  superiority  to  the  baser  interests 
and  weaknesses  of  mankind.  They  were  by  no  means  proof 
against  the  intoxication  of  court  favour ;  they  betrayed  their  va- 
nity,  their  love  of  pleasure.  Maximus  himself  is  accused  of  as- 

(1)  Kpisl.  -xv.  The  nameless  person  to  whom  -ouths  wlio  nnbraccd  pliilosophy  as  a  fashion, 
the  first  epistle  is  addressed  is  declared  superior  Kof ufa.VTia!VTaiv  fT/  (Tocfxet  /Adjiatxiav. 
to  Pylliagoras  or  Plato.   Kpist.i.  p.  372.  Vit.  I'risc.  apud  Kuiiap.,  cd.  Boissoii.j),  67. 

(2)  The  severe  and  grave  Priscus  despised  the  (3l  Epist.  xv. 
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suming  Ihe  pomp  and  insolence  of  a  favourile  •,  the  discarded  eu- 
nuchs had  been  replaced,  it  was  feared,  by  a  new,  not  less  intri- 
guing or  more  disinterested,  race  of  courtiers. 

To  the  Christians,  Julian  assumed  ihe  language  of  the  most  Hbe-  roi'-'-niioii 
ral  toleration.  His  favourile  orator  thus  describes  his  policy.  "He" 
thought  that  neither  fire  nor  sword  could  change  Ihe  faith  of  man- 
kind ;  the  heart  disowns  the  hand  which  is  compelled  by  terror  to 
sacritlcc.  Persecutions  only  make  hypocrites,  who  are  unbelievers 
throughout  life,  or  martyrs,  honoured  after  death  (1),  He  strictly 
prohibited  the  putting  to  death  the  Galileans  (ids  favourite  appel- 
lation of  the  Christians ),  as  worthy  rather  of  compassion  than  of 
hatred  (2).  "  Leave  them  to  punish  themselves,  poor,  blind,  and 
misguided  beings,  who  abandon  the  most  glorious  privilege  of 
mankind,  the  adoration  of  the  immortal  gods,  to  worship  the  mould- 
ering remains  and  bones  of  the  dead  (3)."  He  did  not  perceive  that 
it  was  now  too  late  to  reassume  Ihe  old  Roman  contempt  for  the 
obscure  and  foreign  religion.  Christianity  had  t^alo  on  flic  throne ; 
and  disdain  now  sounded  like  morlified  pride.  And  the  language, 
even  the  edicts,  of  Ihe  Emperor,  under  the  smooth  mask  of  gen- 
tleness and  pity,  betrayed  the  bilterness  of  hostility.  His  conduct 
was  a  perpetual  sarcasm.  It  was  the  interest  of  Paganism  to  inflame, 
rather  than  to  allay,  the  internal  feuds  of  Chrislianily.  Julian  re-   n;-.  mi- 
voked  the  sentence  of  banishment  pronounced  against  Arians,  Apol-    "oVe. 
linarians,  and  Donatisls.  He  determined,  it  is  said,  to  expose  them 
to  a  sort  of  public  exhibilion  of  intellectual  gladiatorship.  He  sum- 
moned the  advocates  of  the  several  sects  to  dispute  in  his  presence, 
and  presided  with  mock  solemnity  over  their  debates.  His  own  voice 
was  drowned  in  the  clamour,  till  at  length,  as  though  to  contrast 
them,  to  their  disadvantage,  with  the  wild  barbarian  warriors  with 
whom  he  had  been  engaged, — "  Hear  me,"  exclaimed  the  Empe- 
ror; "  (he  Franks  and  the  Alemanni  have  heard  me."  "No  wild 
beasts,"  he  said,  "  are  so  savage  and  intractable  as  Christian  secta- 
ries." He  even  endured  personal  insult.  The  statue  of  the  "For- 
tune of  Constantinople,"  bearing  a  cross  in  its  hand,  had  been  set 
up  by  Constantine.  Julian  took  away  Ihe  cross,  and  removed  the 
Deity  into  a  splendid  temple.  Wliilo  he  was  employed  in  sacrifice, 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  remonstrances  of  Maris,  the  Arian  bishop 
of  Chalcedon,  to  whom  age  and  blindness  haJ  added  courage. 
"Peace,"  said  the  Emperor,  "blind  eld  man,  thy  Galilean  God 
will  not  restore  thine  eyesight."  "  I  thank  my  God,"  answered 
Maris,  "  for  my  blindness,  which  spares  me  the  pain  of  beholding 
an  apostate  like  thee."  Julian  calmly  proceeded  in  his  sacrifice  (4). 

(1)  Libaii.  Oral.  Parent,  v.  i.  p.  562.  of  the  gods  were  on  all  occasions  to  be  prefoircU 

(2)  He   asserts,  in    his   7lh   epistle,  that  he  is  — TTf  OTijWaa-Qai.  Compare  Episl.  lii. 
willing  neither  to  pnt  to  death,  nor  to  injure  tlie         (3)  His    usnal  phrase   was,"  worshippers   of 
Christians  in   any  manner,   but  the  worshippers  the  dead,  and  of  the  bones  of  men." 

(4)  Socrates,  iii.  I2. 
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The  sagacity  of  Julian  perceived  the  advantage  to  be  obtained  by 

contrasting  the  wealth,  the  power,  and  the  lofty  tone  of  the  existing 

r.uM.is    priesthood  with  the  humility  of  the  primitive  Christians.    On  the 

I"si'o,i's',.i  occasion  of  a  dispute  between  the  Arian  and  orthodox  parly  in 

1  """y  Edessa,  he  confiscated  their  wealth,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  reduce 
them  to  their  becoming  and  boasted  poverty.  "  Wealth,  according 
to  their  admirable  Jaw,"  he  ironically  says,  "  prevents  them  from 
attaining  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (1)." 

i'iiviie-,s  But  his  hostility  was  not  confined  to  these  indirect  and  invidious 
measures,  or  to  quiet  or  insulting  scorn.  He  began  by  abrogating 
all  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  clergy;  their  immunity  from 
taxation,  and  exemptions  from  public  duties.  He  would  not  allow 
Christians  to  be  praefects,  as  their  law  prohibited  their  adjudging 
capital  punishments.  He  resumed  all  the  grants  made  on  the  reve- 
nues of  the  municipalities,  and  the  supplies  of  corn  for  their  main- 
tenance. It  was  an  act  of  more  unwarrantable  yet  politic  tyranny 

Kxdu-i.  ,1  to  exclude  them  altogether  from  the  public  education.  By  a  familia- 
[[{IZ-    ''•'y  ^^''•^  ^^^^  great  models  of  antiquity,  the  Christian  had  risen  at 

lucaiio,,.  least  to  the  level  of  the  most  correct  and  elegant  of  the  Heathen 
writers  of  the  day.  Though  something  of  Oriental  expression,  from 
the  continual  adoption  of  language  or  of  imagery  from  the  Sacred 
Writings,  adhered  to  their  style,  yet  even  that  gives  a  kind  of  raci- 
ness  and  originality  to  their  language,  which,  however  foreign  to 
the  purity  of  Attic  Greek,  is  more  animating  and  attractive  than  the 
prolix  and  languid  periods  of  Libanius,  or  the  vague  metaphysics 
of  lamblichus.  Julian  perceived  the  danger,  and  resented  this 
usurpation,  as  it  were,  of  the  arms  of  Paganism,  and  their  employ- 
ment against  their  legitimate  parent.  It  is  not,  indeed,  quite  clear 
how  far,  or  in  what  manner,  the  prohibition  of  Julian  affected  the 
Christians.  A  general  system  of  education,  for  the  free  and  superior 
classes,  had  gradually  spread  through  the  empire  (2).  Each  city 
maintained  a  certain  number  of  professors,  according  to  its  size  and 
population,  who  taught  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy.  They 
were  appointed  by  the  magistracy,  and  partly  paid  from  llie  muni- 
cipal funds.  Vespasian  first  assigned  stipends  to  professors  in  Rome, 
the  Antonines  extended  the  establishment  to  the  other  cities  of  the 
empire.  They  received  two  kinds  of  emoluments ;  the  salary  from 
the  city,  and  a  small  fixed  gratuity  from  their  scholars.  They  en- 
joyed considerable  immunities,  exemption  from  military  and  civil 
service,  and  from  all  ordinary  taxation.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  education,  as  originally  designed,  was  more  or  less  inti- 
mately allied  with  the  ancient  religion.  The  grammarians,  the 
poels(3),  the  orators,  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  were 

(1    Sncrat.  iii.  13.  (3)  IFomer,  llicn  considoifil,  if  iinl  ihe  parent, 

(2)  There  is  an  essay  .)n  (lie  professors  mid  the    great   authority    for  the  I'agnn  mythology. 

;;riirrai  system  of  education  by  Monsieur  Nau-  was  the  t<{eiuenlary  schoolliook, 

del,  Mem.  de  I'lnstllnit.,  vol.  \.  p.  399. 
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the  wrilers  whose  works  were  explained  and  instilled  in  16  Ihe 
youthful  mind.  "  The  vital  principle,  Julian  asserted,  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Demosthenes,  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Isocrates,  Lysias,  was  the  worship  of  the  gods.  Some  of  these  wri- 
ters had  dedicated  themselves  to  Mercury,  some  to  the  Muses. 
Mercury  and  the  Muses  were  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  Pagan 
schools."  The  Christians  had  glided  imperceptibly  into  some  of 
these  offices,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  professors  had  embraced 
Christianity.  But  Julian  declared  that  the  Christians  must  be  shame- 
ful hypocrites,  or  the  most  sordid  of  men,  who,  for  a  few  drachms, 
would  leach  what  they  did  not  believe  (1).  The  Emperor  might, 
with  some  plausibility,  have  insisted  that  the  ministers  of  public 
instruction  paid  by  the  state,  or  from  public,  funds,  should  at  least 
not  be  hostile  to  the  religion  of  the  slate.  If  the  prohibition  extended 
no  farther  than  their  exclusion  from  the  public  professorships,  the 
measure  might  have  worn  some  appearance  of  equity ;  but  it  was  the 
avowed  policy  of  Julian  to  exclude  them,  if  possible,  from  all  ad- 
vantages derived  from  the  liberal  study  of  Greek  letters.  The  origi- 
nal edict  disclaimed  the  intention  of  compelling  the  Christians  to 
attend  the  Pagan  schools ;  but  it  contemptuously  asserted  the  right 
of  the  government  to  control  men  so  completely  out  of  their  senses, 
and,  al  the  same  time,  affected  condescension  to  their  weakness  and 
obstinacy  (2).  But  if  the  Emperor  did  not  compel  them  to  learn,  he 
forbade  them  to  teach.  The  interdict,  no  doubt,  extended  to  their 
own  private  and  separate  schools  for  Hellenic  learning.  They  were 
not  to  instruct  in  Greek  letters  without  the  sanction  of  the  municipal 
magistracy.  He  added  insult  to  this  narrow  prohibition  :  he  taunted 
ttiem  with  their  former  avowed  contempt  for  human  learning ;  he 
would  not  permit  them  to  lay  their  profane  hands  on  Homer  and 
Plato,  "  Let  them  be  content  to  explain  Matthew  and  Luke  in  the 
churches  of  the  Galileans  (3)."  Some  of  the  Christian  professors 
obeyed  the  imperial  edict  (4).  Proa;resius,  who  taught  rhetoric  wilh 
great  success  al  Rome,  calmly  declined  the  overtures  of  the  Empe- 
ror, and  retired  into  a  private  station.  Musonius,  a  rival  of  Ihe  great 
Proa3resius,  was  silenced.  But  they  resorted  lo  an  expedient  which 
shows  that  they  had  full  freedom  of  Christian  instruction.  A  (Chris- 
tian Homer,  a  Christian  Pindar,  and  other  works  were  composed  in 
Yv'hich  Christian  sentiments  and  opinions  were  interwoven  into  the 
language  of  the  original  poets.  The  piety  of  the  age  greatly  admired 


(1)  when  Christianity  resumed  the   ascejidari-  Thcodorcl,  iii.    8.    Sozonicn,   v    18.    Grcj;.  N;iz. 
cy,  this  act  of  intolerance  was  adduced  in  justi-  Ov.  iii.  p.  51.  96,  97. 

("ication  of  the  severities   of  Theodosius  against  (3)  Julian.  Epist.  xlv. 

Paganism.  Petunt  etiam,   ut   illis   privilegia  de-  (4J  The  more  liberal  Healliciis  were  disgusted 

feras,   qui   loquendi  et   doccndi  nostris  commu-  and  ashamed  at  this   measure    of  Julian.    Illud 

nem    usum  Jnliani    lege   proximi   denegarunt.  autem  erat  ineleineiis,  ohrucndum  perenrii  silen 

Ambros.  Kpist.  Resp,  ad  Symmach.  lio,  quod  arcebal   doccre  magistros,  rhploriros, 

(2)  .fuliiin.  Epist.xlii.  p   420.  -Socrates,  v.   18.  ct  gr.immatico.';,  riHis  Christian!  cultores.    Aiiini. 

Mureell.  x,\.  c.  10. 
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these  Christian  parodies,  which,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have 
maintained  their  ground  even  in  the  Christian  schools  (1). 

Julian  is  charged  with  employing  unworthy  or  insidious  arts  to 
Arts  of  ja-  extort  an  involuntary  assent  to  Paganism.  Heathen  symbols  every 
'd'ermine  whcrc  Tcplaced  those  of  Christianity.  The  medals  display  a  great 
cbristi-  variety  of  deities,  with  their  attributes.  Jupiter  is  crowning  the  Em- 
peror, Mars  and  Mercury  inspire  him  with  military  skill  and  elo- 
quence. The  monogram  of  Christ  disappeared  from  the  labarum, 
and  on  the  standards  were  represented  the  gods  of  Paganism.  As 
the  troops  defiled  before  the  Emperor,  each  man  was  ordered  to 
throw  a  few  grains  of  frankincense  upon  an  altar  which  stood  be- 
fore him.  The  Christians  were  horror-stricken,  when  they  found 
that  instead  of  an  act  of  legitimate  respect  to  the  Emperor,  they  had 
been  betrayed  into  paying  homage  to  idols.  Some  bitterly  lamented 
their  involuntary  sacrilege,  and  indignantly  threw  down  their  arms-, 
some  of  them  are  said  to  have  surrounded  the  palace,  and  loudly 
avowing  that  they  were  Christians,  reproached  the  Emperor  with 
his  treachery,  and  cast  down  the  largess  that  they  had  received. 
For  this  breach  of  discipline  and  insult  to  the  Emperor,  they  were 
led  out  to  military  execution.  They  vied  with  each  other,  it  is  said, 
for  the  honours  of  martyrdom  (2).  But  the  bloody  scene  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  messenger  from  the  Emperor,  who  contented  himself 
with  expelling  them  from  the  army,  and  sending  them  into  ba- 
nishment. 
I'ersecu.  Aciual  pcrseculions,  though  unauthorised  by  the  imperial  edicts, 
tioBs.  vvouid  take  place  in  some  parts  from  the  collision  of  the  two  parlies. 
The  Pagans,  now  invested  in  authority,  would  not  be  always  dis- 
posed to  use  that  authority  with  discretion,  and  the  Pagan  populace 
would  seize  the  opportunity  of  revenging  the  violation  of  their  tem- 
ples, or  the  interruption  of  their  rites,  by  the  more  zealous  Chris- 
tians. No  doubt  the  language  of  an  address  delivered  to  Conslantius 
and  Conslans  expressed  the  sentiments  of  a  large  party  among  the 
Christians.  "  Destroy  without  fear,  destroy  ye,  most  religious  Em- 
perors, the  ornaments  of  the  temples.  Coin  the  idols  into  money, 
or  melt  them  into  useful  metal.  Confiscate  all  their  endowments  for 
the  advantage  of  the  Emperor  of  the  government.  God  has  sanc- 
tioned, by  your  recent  victories,  your  hostility  to  the  teniples." 
The  writer  proceeds  to  thunder  out  the  passages  of  the  Mosaic  lav:, 
which  enforce  the  duly  of  the  extirpation  of  idolaters  (3).  No  doubt, 
in  many  places,  the  eager  fanaticism  of  the  Christians  had  out- 
stripped the  lardy  movements  of  imperial  zeal.    In  many  cases  il 

(l)  After  the  death  of  Julian,  they  were  cun-  Emperors,   are   said  to  have  been  among  those 

lenipluously   thrown   aside    by     the    Christians  who  refused  to  serve  in  the   aruiy.  Julian,  how- 

theinseivcs.  Tav    (Ts  oi  tto'voi  iv  TuUtffAn  ever,  declined  to  accei>t  the  resignation  of  the 

•        yScLf^i.u,,  Koyil^ov^c^i.  Socrates,  E'.H.iii.  IC  ^""s)' j^Uus  Firmicus  Maternus,  de  Erroro  Pro. 

(a)  Jovian,  Valcntinian,  and  Valens,  the  future  fanorum  ReJigionum,  c,2S. 
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would  now  be  Ihought  an  act  of  religion  to  reject,  in  others,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  satisfy,  the  demands  for  restitution.  The 
bosL  authenticated  actsof  direct  persecution  relate  to  these  disputes. 
Nor  can  Julian  himself  be  exculpated  from  the  guilt,  if  not  of  con- 
niving at,  of  faintly  rebuking  these  tumultuous  acts  of  revenge  or 
of  wanton  outrage.  In  some  of  the  Syrian  towns,  Gaza,  Hieropolis, 
and  Caisarea,  the  Pagans  had  perpetrated  cruellies  too  horrible  to 
detail.  Not  content  with  massacring  the  Christians,  with  every  kind 
of  indignity,  they  had  treated  their  lifeless  remains  with  unprece- 
dented outrage.  They  sprinkled  the  entrails  of  their  victims  with 
barley,  that  the  fowls  might  be  tempted  to  devour  them.  At  Helio- 
polis,  their  cannibal  fury  did  not  shrink  from  tasting  the  blood  and 
the  inward  parts  of  murdered  priests  and  Yirgins.  Juli;m  calmly  Resiora- 
expresses  his  regret  that  Ihe  restorers  of  the  temples  of  the  gods  ^Zlus. 
have  in  some  instances  exceeded  his  expressed  intentions;  which, 
however,  seem  to  have  authorised  the  destruction  of  the  Christian 
churches,  or  at  least  some  of  their  sacred  places  (1). 

Julian  made  an  inauspicious  choice  in  the  battle-field  on  which  juiiancou 
he  attempted  to  decide  his  conflict  with  Christianity.  Christianity  -^r.tlZ 
predominated  to  a  greater  extent  in  Constantinople  and  in  Antioch  s™"-^'"- 
than  in  any  other  cities  of  the  empire.  In  Rome  he  might  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  antiquity  of  Heathenism,  and  its  eternal  association 
with  the  glories  of  the  repubUc.  In  Athens,  he  would  have  combined 
in  more  amicable  confederacy  the  philosophy  and  the  religion.    In 
Athens  his  accession  had  given  a  considerable  impulse  to  Paganism, 
Iho  temples  with  the  rest  of  the  public  buildings,  had  renewed  their 
youth (2).  Eleusis,  which  had  fallen  into  ruin,  now  reassumed  its 
splendour,  and  might  have  been  wisely  made  the  centre  of  his  new 
system.  But  in  Constantinople  all  was  modern  and  Christian.  Piety 
to  the  imperial  founder  was  closely  connected  with  devotion  to  his 
religion.  Julian  could  only  restore  the  fanes  of  the  tutelary  gods  of 
old  Byzantium  ;  he  could  strip  the  fortune  of  the  city  of  her  Chris- 
tian attributes,  but  he  could  not  give  a  Pagan  character  to  a  city 
which  had  grown  up  under  Christian  auspices.  Constantinople  re-  constami 
niained  contumaciously  and  uniformly  Christian.  Aniioch  had  been  Amfo'cb. 
a  chief  seat  of  that  mingled  Oriental  and  Grecian  worship  of  the 
Sun  which  had  grown  up  in  all  the  Hellenised  parts  of  Asia  5  the 

(l)Greg.   Nazlanz.  Socrates,  iii.   1 1,  Sozomea,  fjiiKOVTiv,  it    ySof Xa-jUlvO)   jnot    »v.    Misopo- 

V.  y.  Compare  llibbon,  vol.  iv.  p.  116,  who  has  gon,p.361. 

ror..rrcd  the  following  pussasc  in  the  Misopogou  ^■^^  ^^  ,„,.^,,  j     ^j^^  ^^^^,  ^,^^^  ,i^^  ^^^^^ 

lo  these  scenes.      ^  ^      ^  ^    ^  j^^jU   ^^^.,.    ^^^^   remains   of  St.   Babylas,  in  the 

Oi  T*|M£V  TftJV  Bicev  AVSJ-TMO-stV  aj/TJ-  Daphne,  at  Antioch,  or  the  churches  in  general? 
)ta  T6//SV))-    TOl)?    Tct^ouc    J'e   TffiV  iSe'fc'V  (2)  Mamerlinus,  probably,    highly  paints  the 

aViTpi-^av  TTtLVTai  iiTTO  ToC  avv6»y.ct'T0^,  ruin,   that  he  may  exalt  the  restorer.   Ipsa?    ilia.- 

0    (Til    {TscToTcti   Trap'    iuov  TTCiciiiV,    outojc  bonarujn  artium  magistr.c  et  invenlrices  Athena; 

6^«f9«VT6S    T^V    VO^V,    xai    ueTSOipo.  -VS-  omnemcultumpubliceprivatimqnoperdiderant 

'  .        .  ,  .  '  ,  '        '  In    iniserandam    ruinam    conciderat     Lleusnia. 

vO(i/.€vo<    T«v     J-iavo.av,     ac     «*/     7i-\«ov  Mi„„ert.  Grat.  Actio,  ix.p.  i47. 
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name  of  Daphne  given  to  the  sacred  grove,  implied  that  the  fictions 
of  Greece  had  been  domicihaled  in  Syria.  Antioch  was  now  divided 
by  two  incongruous,  but  equally  dominant  passions,  devotion  to 
Christianity  and  attachment  to  the  games,  the  theatre,  and  every 
kind  of  public  amusement.  The  bitter  sarcasms  of  Julian  on  the 
latter  subject  are  justified  and  confirmed  by  the  grave  and  serious 
admonitions  of  Chrysostom.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  Antioch 
came  into  colhsion  with  the  sirongest  prejudices  of  Julian.  His  very 
virtues  were  fatal  to  his  success  in  the  re-establishment  of  Pagan- 
ism-, its  connection  with  the  amusements  of  the  people  Julian  re- 
pudialed  with  philosophic  disdain.  Instead  of  attempting  to  purify 
the  degenerate  taste,  he  had  all  the  austerity  of  a  Pagan  monk.  Pub- 
lic exhibitions  were  interdicted  to  his  reformed  priesthood  ^  once, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Emperor  entered  the  theatre,  re- 
mained in  undisguised  weariness,  and  withdrew  in  disgust.  He  was 
equally  impatient  of  wasting  his  time  as  a  spectator  of  the  chariot 
race  ^  he  attended  occasionally,  out  of  respect  to  the  presiding  deity 
of  the  games ;  saw  five  or  six  coursed,  and  retired  (1).  Yet  Pagan- 
.luiianat  isui  might  appcar  to  welcome  Julian  to  Antioch.  It  had  still  many 
followers,  who  clung  with  fond  attachment  to  its  pomps  and  gay 
processions.  The  whole  city  poured  forth  to  receive  him  ;  by  some 
he  was  hailed  as  a  deity.  It  happened  to  be  the  festival  of  Adonis, 
and  the  loud  shouts  of  welcome  to  the  Emperor  were  mingled  willi 
the  wild  and  shrill  cries  of  the  women,  wailing  that  Syrian  symbol 
of  the  universal  deity,  the  Sun.  It  might  seem  an  awful  omen  that 
the  riles  which  mourned  the  departure  of  the  genial  deity  should 
welcome  his  ardent  worshipper  (2).  The  outward  appearance  of  re- 
ligion must  have  affected  Julian  with  alternate  hope  and  disappoint- 
ment. From  all  quarters,  diviners,  augurs,  magicians,  enchanters, 
the  priests  of  Cybele,  and  of  the  other  Eastern  religions,  flocked  to 
Antioch.  His  palace  was  crowded  with  men,  whom  Chrysostom 
describes  as  branded  with  every  crime,  as  infamous  for  poisonings 
and  witchcrafts.  "■  Men  who  had  grown  old  in  prisons  and  in  the 
mines,  and  who  maintained  their  wretched  existence  by  the  mos! 
disgraceful  trades,  were  suddenly  advanced  to  places  of  dignity,  and 
invested  with  the  priesthood  and  sacrihcial  functions  (3)."  The  severe 
Julian,  as  he  passed  through  ihe  city,  was  encircled  by  the  pro- 
fligate of  every  age,  and  by  prostitutes,  with  their  wanton  laughter 
and  shameless  language.  Among  the  former,  the  ardent,  youthful, 
and  ascetic  preacher,  probably  included  all  Jhe  Theurgisls  of  the 
philosophic  school  ^  the  latter  describes  the  festal  processions,  which 
no  doubt  retained  much  of  their  old  voluptuous  character.  Julian 
ascended  the  lofty  top  of  Mount  Casius,  to  solemnise,  under  the 

(,))  Misopogon,  p.  339,  340.  Amm.  xxii.  9.  pleto  Adonica  ritu  veleri  cclebrari.  Amin,  Marc. 

,'2)  ETeneral  iisdeiu  diebus  annuo  cursu  com-     xxii.  9. 

(3)  Chrysostom  contra  Gtnt. 
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broad  and  all-embracing  cope  of  heaven,  the  rites  of  Jupiler  Phi-  i,.,n,.ieo 
lius  (1).  But  in  the  luxurious  grove  of  Daphne,  he  was  doomed  to  a  ,;'"","' 
melancholy  disappointment.  The  grove  remained  with  all  its  beau-  ri,.. 
tiful  scenery,  its  shady  recesses,  its  cool  and  transparent  streams,  ''''i''""" 
in  which  the  Heathen  inhabitants  of  Antioch  had  mingled  their 
religious  rites  with  their  private  enjoyments.  Bui  a  serious  gloom. 
a  solemn  quiet,  pervaded  the  whole  place.  The  temple  of  Apollo, 
the  magnificent  edifice  in  which  the  devotion  of  former  ages 
had  sacrificed  hecatombs,  where  the  clouds  of  incense  had  soared 
above  the  grove,  and  in  which  Iho  pomp  of  Oriental  worship 
had  assembled  half  Syria,  was  silent  and  deserted.  He  expected 
(in  his  own  words)  (2)  a  magnificent  procession,  victims,  liba- 
tions, dances,  incense,  boys  with  white  and  graceful  vests,  and 
with  minds  as  pure  and  unspotted,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
god.  He  entered  the  temple ;  he  found  a  solitary  priest,  with  a 
single  goose  for  sacrifice.  The  indignant  Emperor  poured  out  his 
resentment  in  the  bitterest  language;  he  reproached  the  impiety, 
the  shameful  parsimony  of  the  inhabitants,  who  enjoyed  the  large 
estates  attached  to  the  temple,  and  thus  neglected  its  services  5  who 
at  the  same  time  permitted  their  wives  to  lavish  their  treasures  on 
the  infamous  Galileans,  and  on  their  scandalous  banquets,  called 
the  Maiuma. 

Julian  determined  to  restore  the  majesty  of  the  temple  and  wor- 
ship of  Apollo.  But  it  was  first  necessary  to  dispossess  the  Christian 
usurper  of  the  sacred  place.  The  remains  of  Babylas,  the  martyred  ,-,.,n.,i„ 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  who  had  suffered,  probably  in  the  Decian  per-  ^j^'^ 
secution,  had  been  removed  eleven  years  before  to  Daphne-,  and 
the  Christians  crowded  to  pay  their  devotions  near  his  tomb.  The 
Christians  assert,  that  the  baffled  Apollo  confessed  himself  abashed 
in  the  presence  of  the  saint;  his  oracle  dared  not  break  silence (3). 
At  all  events,  Julian  determined  to  purify  the  grove  from  the  con- 
lamination  of  this  worship.  The  remains  of  Babylas  were  ordered 
to  be  transported  back  to  Antioch.  They  were  met  by  a  solemn 
procession  of  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The  relics  were  raised 
on  a  chariot,  and  conducted  in  triumph,  with  the  excited  multi- 
tude dancing  before  it,  and  thundering  out  the  maledictory  psalm  : 
— "  Confounded  be  all  they  that  worship  carved  images,  and  delight 
in  the  vain  idols."  Julian  attempted  to  punish  this  outburst  of  po- 
pular feeling.  But  the  firmness  of  the  first  victim  who  endured  the 
torture,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  Priefect  Sallust,  brought  him 
back  to  his  better  temper  of  mind.  The  restoration  of  the  temple 
proceeded  with  zealous  haste.  A  splendid  peristyle  arose  around  it; 
when  at  midnight  Julian  received  the  intelligence  that  the  temple 

(I)  The  Jupiter 'Philius,  or    Casius.  This  god  (2)  Misopogoii,  362. 

was  the  tutelary  deity  of  Antioch,  and  appears         (3)  Chrjsoslom,  Drat,  in  S,  Babylam. 
on  the  medals  of  the  city.    St.  Martin,  note  to  Le 
Itcau,  iii.  6, 
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Fire  in  the  was  OH  firc.  TliG  Toof  311(3  all  the  ornaments  were  entirely  con- 
umpie.  sujned,  and  (he  statue  of  the  god  himself,  of  gilded  wood,  yet  of 
such  astonishing  workmanship  that  it  is  said  to  have  enforced  the 
homage  of  the  conquering  Sapor,  was  burned  to  ashes.  The  Chris- 
tians beheld  the  manifest  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  asserted  that  the 
lightning  had  come  down  and  smitten  the  idolatrous  edifice.  Julian 
ascribed  the  conflagration  to  the  malice  of  the  Christians.  The  most 
probable  account  is,  that  a  devout  worshipper  had  lighted  a  number 
of  torches  before  an  image  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  wihich  had 
set  fire  to  some  part  of  the  building.  Julian  exacted,  as  it  were, 
reprisals  on  Christianity  ^  he  ordered  the  cathedral  of  Antioch  lo 
be  closed.  His  orders  were  executed  with  insult  to  the  sacred 
place,  and  the  spoliation  of  the  sacred  vessels  (1). 
Julian,  in  the  meantime,  was  not  regardless  of  the  advancement 
Airxjn-  of  the  Pagan  interest  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Alexandria 
could  not  be  at  peace  while  any  king  of  religious  excitement 
inflamed  the  minds  of  men.  The  character  of  George,  the  Arian 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  is  loaded  by  Heathen  as  well  as  by  Christian 
writers  with  every  kind  of  obloquy.  His  low  birth  ^  the  base 
and  sordid  occupations  of  his  youth-,  his  servile  and  intriguing 
meanness  in  manhood  5  his  tyranny  in  power,  trace,  as  it  were,  his 
whole  life  with  increasing  odiousness.  Yet,  extraordinary  as  it  may 
seem,  the  Arian  party  could  find  no  man  of  better  reputation  to 
Gp„r„p^  fill  this  important  post  5  and  George,  the  impartial  tyrant  of  all 
bIsHo"  P'T''i<^Si  perished  at  last,  the  victim  of  his  zealous  hostilily  to  Paga- 
"f  Mex-  nism.  A  chief  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  George  was  the  assertion 
of  the  imperial  right  over  the  fee-simple  of  the  land  on  which 
Alexandria  was  built.  This  right  was  gravely  deduced  from  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  During  !ho  reign  of  Conslanlius,  George  had 
seized  every  opportunity  of  depressing  and  insulting  Paganism  ;  he 
had  interdicted  the  festivals  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Heathen  5  he 
had  pillaged  the  gifts,  the  statues,  and  ornaments  of  tlieir  temple; 
he  had  been  heard,  as  he  past  the  temple  either  of  Scrapis  himself, 
or  of  the  Fortune  of  the  city,  lo  utter  the  contemptuous  expression, 
"How  long  will  this  sepulchre  be  permitted  to  stand  f2)?"  He 
had  discovered  a  cave  where  the  Mithriac  mysteries  were  said  io 
have  been  carried  on  with  a  horrible  sacrifice  of  human  life.  The 
heads  of  a  number  of  youths  were  exposed  (probably  disinterred 
from  some  old  cemetery  near  which  these  riles  had  been  estab- 
lished), as  of  the  victims  of  this  sanguinary  idolalry.  These  insults 
and  outrages  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  the  Pagans.  The  fate  of 
Artemius,  the  Duke  of  Egypt,  the  friend  and  abettor  of  George  in 
all  his  tyrannical  proceedings,  prepared  the  way  for  that  of  George. 
Artemius  was  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the  death  of  Gallus. 

(1)  Amm.  Miirc  xxii.  13.  Tl>:oclor.  iii.  1 1.  So-         (2)  Amm.  Marcfill.  xxii.  11.  Socrates,  iii.  2. 
zoiiuii,  V.  20. 
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He  was  charged  willi  enormous  doJinquencies  by  llie  people  of 
Alexandria.  Whether  as  a  relribulion  for  the  former  offence  against 
the  brother  of  Julian,  or  as  the  penalty  for  his  abuse  of  his  authority 
in  his  government,  Arlemius  was  condemned  to  death.  The  intelli- 
gence of  his  execution  was  the  signal  for  a  general  insurrection  of 
the  Pagans  in  Alexandria.  The  palace  of  George  was  invested  by  a 
frantic  mob.  In  an  instant  he  was  dragged  forth,  murdered,  tram- 
pled under  foot,  dragged  along  the  streets,  and  at  length  lorn  limb 
from  limb.  With  him  perished  two  officers  of  the  empire,  Dracon-  His  d.Mi, 
tius,  master  of  the  mint,  and  the  Count  Diodorus^  the  one  accused 
of  having  destroyed  an  altar  of  Serapis,  the  other  of  having  built  a 
church.  The  mangled  remains  of  these  miserable  men  were  paraded 
through  the  streets  on  the  back  of  a  camel,  and  at  length,  lest  they 
should  be  enshrined  and  worshipped  as  the  relics  of  martyrs,  cast 
into  the  sea.  The  Christians,  however,  of  all  parties,  appear  to 
have  looked  with  unconcern  on  the  fate  of  this  episcopal  tyrant  (1), 
whom,  the  general  hatred,  if  it  did  not  excite  Ihem  to  assist  in  his 
massacre,  prevented  them  from  attempting  to  defend.  Julian  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  people  of  Alexandria.  While  he  admitted, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  guilt  of  George,  he  severely  rebuked 
their  violence  and  presumption  in  thus  taking  the  law  info  their 
own  hands,  and  the  horrible  inhumanity  of  tearing  like  dogs  the 
bodies  of  men  in  pieces,  and  then  presuming  to  lift  up  their  blood- 
stained hands  to  the  gods.  He  admitted  that  their  indignation  for 
their  outraged  temples  and  insulted  gods  might  naturally  madden 
them  to  just  resentment;  but  they  should  have  awaited  the  calm  and 
deliberate  course  of  justice,  which  would  have  exacted  the  due 
punishment  from  the  offender.  Julian  secured  to  himself  part  of 
the  spoils  of  the  murdered  prelate.  George  had  a  splendid  library, 
rich  not  merely  in  the  writings  of  the  Galileans,  but,  what  Julian 
esteemed  as  infinitely  more  precious,  the  works  of  the  Greek  orators 
and  philosophers.  The  first  he  would  wiUingly  have  destroyed, 
the  latter  he  commanded  to  be  carefully  reserved  for  his  own 
use  (2). 

In  the  place  of  George  arose  a  more  powerful  adversary.  .Julian  Aiha.,n. 
knew  and  dreaded  the  character  of  Alhanasius,  who,  during  these     ''"' 
tumults,  had  quietly  resumed  his  autliority  over  the  orthodox 
Christians  of  Alexandria.  The  general  edict  of  Julian  for  the  recall 
of  all  exiles  contained  no  exception  ;  and  Athanasius  availed  himself 
of  its  protecting  authority  (3).    Under  his  auspices,  tlie  church, 
even  in  these  disastrous  times,  resumed  its  vigour.    The  Arians 
terrified  perhaps  by  the  hostility  of  the  Pagans,  hastened  to  reunite 
themselves  to  the  church  5  and  Julian  heard,  with  bitter  indignation 

(l)  Poleraiilquc  miserandi  homines  ad  crudele  (2)  Julian.  Epist.  ix,  et  x. 

supplicimn  devoli  Christianoruin  adjuiuento  dc-  (3)  Julian.  Epist.  xxvi.  p.  393. 

feudi,  ni  Georgii   ndio  onines  indiscrete  llagra- 
liant.   Ammian,  Marcell.  xxii.  i|. 

"•  10 
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that  some  Pagan  females  had  received  baptism  from  Alhanasius. 
Julian  expressed  his  astonishment,  not  that  Athanasius  had  returned 
from  exile,  but  that  he  had  dared  to  resume  his  see.  He  ordered 
him  into  instant  banishment.  He  appealed,  in  a  letter  to  the  prse- 
fect,  to  the  mighty  Serapis,  that  if  Athanasius,  the  enemy  of  the 
gods,  was  not  expelled  from  the  city  before  the  calends  of  December, 
he  should  impose  a  heavy  fine.  "  By  his  influence  the  gods  were 
brought  into  contempt;  it  would  be  belter,  therefore,  that  '  this 
most  wicked  Athanasius'  were  altogether  banished  from  Egypt." 
To  a  supplication  from  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  tlic  city  in 
favour  of  Athanasius,  he  returned  a  sarcastic  and  contemptuous 
reply,  reminding  the  people  of  Alexandria  of  their  descent  from 
Pagan  ancestors,  and  of  the  greatness  of  the  gods  they  worshipped, 
and  expressing  his  astonishment  that  they  should  prefer  the  wor- 
ship of  Jesus,  the  Word  of  God,  to  that  of  the  Sun,  the  glorious 
and  visible  and  eternal  emblem  of  the  Deity  (1). 

In  other  parts,  justified  perhaps  in  their  former  excesses,  or  en- 
couraged to  future  acts  of  violence,  by  the  impunity  of  the  Alexan- 
drians, Paganism  awoke,  if  not  to  make  reprisals  by  conversion,  at 
least  to  take  a  bloody  revenge  on  its  Christian  adversaries  (2).  The 
atrocious  persecutions  of  the  fanatic  populace,  in  some  of  the  cities 
of  Syria,  have  already  been  noticed.  The  aged  Mark  of  Arelhusa 
was,  if  not  the  most  blameless,  at  least  the  victim  of  these  cruelties, 
whose  life  ought  to  have  been  sanctified  even  by  the  rumour  which 
Tieaihof  ascribed  the  preservation  of  Julian,  when  an  infant,  to  the  pious 
Arelfms^a*!  ^Ishop.  Mark  was  accused  of  having  destroyed  a  temple ;  he  was 
summoned  to  rebuild  it  at  his  own  expense.  But  Mark,  with  the 
virtues,  inherited  the  primitive  poverty  of  the  Apostles  5  and,  even 
if  he  had  had  the  power,  no  doubt,  would  have  resisted  this  de- 
mand (3).  But  the  furious  populace,  according  to  Sozomen,  men, 
women,  and  schoolboys,  seized  on  the  old  man,  and  inflicted  every 
torment  which  their  inventive  barbarity  could  suggest.  The  patience 
and  calm  temperament  of  the  old  man  resisted  and  survived  the 
cruelties  (4).  Julian  is  said  to  have  expressed  no  indignation,  and 
ordered  no  punishment.  The  praefect  Sallust  reminded  him  of  the 
disgrace  to  which  Paganism  was  exposed,  by  being  thus  put  to 
shame  by  a  feeble  old  man. 
courts' u.'e  The  policy  of  Julian  induced  him  to  seek  out  every  alliance  which 
Jews,  could  strengthen  the  cause  of  Paganism  against  Christianity.  Poly- 
theism courted  an  unnatural  union  with  Judaism  5  their  bond  of 
connection  was  their  common  hatred  to  Christianity.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  Julian  was  sulficiently  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 

(1)  Julian.  Epist.xi.  p.  378.  cTouvai,   tw   vomto.    S'auvd.t.  E.   I!,  iii.   7. 

(2)  Julian.  Epist,  x.  p.  377.  (4)  Sozomen    gives  the  most  detailed  account 
(3)Aecording  to  Theodoret,   'O    /e,   Tsrov     of  this  cruel  scene,  which  was  clearly  a   kind  of 

...0  J/ri(°..-,,i  i'««  -.}  „'/°^».s'„  «..~  'i..  popular  tumult,  which  the  authorities  in  no  way 
SIC   *<r!Ct.;tv    «p«,   as    ofo^ov    >ot/v    tm     Lerfercd  to  repress.   E.H.v.lO. 
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Christians,  distinctly  to  apprehend  that  they  considered  the  final 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  temple  to  be  one  of  the  great  prophecies 
on  which  their  religion  rested.  The  rebuilding  of  that  temple  was 
bringing,  as  it  were,  this  question  to  direct  issue ;  it  was  an  ap- 
peal to  God,  whether  he  had  or  had  not  finally  rejected  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  admitted  the  Christians  to  all  their  great 
and  exclusive  privileges.  At  all  events,  the  elevation  of  Judaism 
was  the  depression  of  Christianity.  It  set  the  Old  Testament,  lo 
which  the  Christians  appealed,  in  direct  and  hostile  opposition  to 
the  New. 

The  profound  interest  awakened  in  the  Jewish  mind  showed  that 
they  embraced,  with  eager  fervour,  this  solemn  appeal  to  Heaven. 
With  the  joy  which  animated  the  Jew,  at  this  unexpected  sum- 
mons lo  return  to  his  native  land,  and  to  rebuild  his  fallen  temple, 
mingled,  no  doubt,  some  natural  feeling  of  triumph  and  of  grati- 
fied animosity  over  the  Christian.  In  every  part  of  the  empire  the 
Jews  xiwoke  from  their  slumber  of  abasement  and  of  desnondencv.    °^"""" 

»  J       mines  to 

It  was  not  for  them  to  repudiate  the  overtures  of  Paganism.  The  rebuild 
Emperor  acknowledged  their  God,  by  the  permission  to  build  again  l^t'^jerusi^ 
the  temple  to  his  glory  ^  and,  if  not  as  the  sole  and  supreme  God,  ''""" 
yel  his  language  affected  a  monotheistic  tone,  and  they  might  in- 
dulge the  fond  hope  that  the  re-establishment  of  the  temple  upon 
Mount  Moriah  might  be  preparatory  to  the  final  triumph  of  their 
faith,  in  the  awe-struck  veneration  of  the  whole  world  5  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  5  the  dawn  of  their  long- 
delayed,  but,  at  length,  approaching  millennium  of  empire  and  of 
religious  supremacy.  Those  who  could  not  contribute  their  personal 
labour  devoted  their  wealth  to  the  national  work.  The  extent  of 
their  sacrifices,  the  eagerness  of  their  hopes,  rather  belong  to  the 
province  of  Jewish  history.  But  every  precaution  was  taken  to 
secure  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  the  work.  It  was  not  an  affair 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  but  of  the  imperial  government.  It  was  en- 
trusted to  the  ruler  of  the  province,  as  the  delegate  of  the  Emperor. 
Funds  were  advanced  from  the  public  treasury ;  and,  if  the  Jews 
themselves,  of  each  sex  and  of  every  age,  took  pride  in  hallowing 
their  own  hands  by  assisting  in  heaping  up  the  holy  earth,  or 
hewing  the  stone  lo  be  employed  in  this  sacred  design ;  if  they 
wrought  their  wealth  into  tools  of  the  precious  metals,  shovels  and 
spades  of  silver,  which  were  to  become  valued  heirlooms,  as  con- 
secrated by  this  pious  service,  the  Emperor  seemed  lo  take  a  deep 
personal  interest  in  the  design,  which  was  at  once  lo  immortalise 
his  magnificence,  and  to  assist  his  other  glorious  undertakings. 
The  Jews,  who  acknowledged  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  offer  sacrifice 
except  on  that  holy  place,  were  lo  propitiate  their  God,  during  his 
expedition  into  Persia  •,  and  on  his  triumphant  return  from  that 
region,  he  promised  to  unite  with  Ihcm  in  adoration  in  the  re- 


rupted. 
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Stored  city  and  in  the  reconstructed  fane  of  the  great  God  of  the 
Jews  (1). 

Judaism  and  Paganism  had  joined  in  this  solemn  adjuration,  as  it 
were,  of  the  Deity.  Their  vows  were  met  with  discomfiture  and 
Inter-  disappoinlmcnt.  The  simple  fact  of  the  interruption  of  their  labours, 
by  an  event,  which  the  mass  of  mankind  could  not  but  consider 
prajternatural,  even  as  recorded  by  tlie  Pagan  historians,  appeared, 
in  the  more  excited  and  imaginative  minds  of  the  Christians,  a 
miracle  of  the  most  terrific  and  appalling  nature.  Few,  if  any,  of 
the  Christians  could  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  scene.  The 
Christian  world  would  have  averted  its  face  in  horror  from  llie 
Impious  design.  The  relation  must,  in  the  first  instance,  have  come 
from  the  fears  of  the  discomfited  and  affrighted  workmen.  The  main 
fact  is  indisputable,  that,  as  they  dug  down  to  llie  foundations, 
terrific  explosions  took  place  ;  what  seemed  balls  of  fire  burst  forth  ^ 
the  works  were  shattered  to  pieces  5  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust  en- 
veloped the  whole  in  darkness,  broke  only  by  the  wild  and  'fi-lful 
glare  of  the  flames.  Again  the  work  was  renewed  by  the  obstinate 
zeal  of  the  Jews  ;  again  they  were  repelled  by  this  unseen  and  ir- 
resistible power,  till  they  cast  away  their  implements,  and  abandoned 
the  work  in  humiliation  and  despair.  How  far  natural  causes,  the 
ignition  of  the  foul  vapours,  confined  in  the  deeply  excavated  re- 
cesses of  the  hill  of  the  temple,  according  to  the  recent  theory,  will 
account  for  the  facts,  as  they  are  related  in  the  simpler  narrative  of 
Marcellinus,  may  admit  of  some  question  ;  but  the  philosopliy  of  the 
age,  whether  Heathen  or  Christian,  was  as  unable  as  it  was  unwil- 
ling to  trace  such  appalling  events  to  the  unvarying  operations  of 
nature  (2). 

Christianity  may  have  embellished  this  wonderful  event,  but  Ju- 
daism and  Paganism  confessed  by  their  terrors  the  prostration  of 
their  hopes.  The  work  was  abandoned  •,  and  the  Christians  of  later 
ages  could  appeal  to  the  remains  of  the  shattered  works  <ind  unfi- 
nished excavations,  as  the  unanswerable  sign  of  the  divine  wrath 
against  their  adversaries,  as  the  public  and  miraculous  declaration 
of  God  in  favour  of  their  insulted  religion. 

But  it  was  not  as  Emperor  alone  that  the  indefatigable  Julian  la- 
boured to  overthrow  the  Christian  religion.  It  was  not  by  the  pub- 
lic edict,  ttie  more  partial  favour  shown  to  the  adherents  of  Paga- 

(1)  In  his  letter  to  tlie  Je«s,  he  calls  the  God  disorders  the  mind,  as  lo  deprive  it  of  all  trust- 
of  the  Jews,  tfii'rrmv  ;  m  his  Theologic  Frag-     ''^°r'|'y  P"^'"'  of  observation  or  discrimination. 

/           -,    '  In    themselves,    therelore,    I    shoulcl   venture  lo 

ment(p.  295,)./"«T^5«405.  ronclude   that  terrific  miracles,  resting    o-i  hu- 

(2)  See  M.  Gu.zot  s  note  on  Gibbon,  with  my  ^^^,^  testimony,  arc  less  credible  than  those  of  a 
additional  observations.  There  seems  a  strong  ,^^^  .nppaUing  nature.  Though  the  other  class 
distinction  in  point  of  credibility  between  mi-  „f  e,no,|o,,s,  those  of  ioy  or  gratitude,  or  reli- 
racles  addressed  to  tae  terror  and  those  which  i„us  veneration,  likewise  disturb  the  equable 
appeal  to  the  calmer  emotions  of  the  mind,  such  ^^^^  dispassionate  state  of  mind  requi.^ile  for  cool 

.   as  most  of  those   recorded  in  the    Gospel.    The  ^^„^^,,'       yet  such  miracles  are  in  general  both 

former,  mthe  firstplace,  are  usually  momentary,  _^^^_,^  calmly  surveyed,   and  more   permanent  in 

or,  if  prolonged,  endure  but  a  short   time,   liut  .1    • .     ff    ■ 
the  passion  of  fear  so  completely   unhinges  and 
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nism,  Ihc  insidious  disparagement  of  Giiristianily,  by  the  depression 
of  its  ministers  and  apostles,  and  tlie  earnest  elevation  of  Heathen- 
ism, to  a  moral  code  and  an  harmonious  religion,  with  all  the 
pomp  of  a  sumptuous  ritual  ;  it  was  not  in  the  council,  or  the  camp, 
or  the  temple  alone,  IhalJulian  stood  forth  as  the  avowed  antagonist 
of  (Ihrislianily.  He  was  ambitious,  as  a  writer,  of  confuting  its  prin-  writiuRs 
ciples  and  disproving  its  veracity  :  he  passed  in  his  closet  the  long  "  "'""" 
nights  of  the  winter,  and  continued,  during  his  Persian  campaign, 
his  elaborate  work  against  the  faith  of  Christ.  He  seemed,  as  it 
were,  possessed  with  an  equal  hi.tred  of  those  whom  he  considered 
the  two  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Persians 
and  the  Christians.  While  oppressed  by  all  the  serious  cares  of  or- 
ganising and  moving  such  an  army  as  might  bring  back  the  glorious 
days  of  Germanicus  or  of  Trajan  5  while  his  ambition  contemplated 
nothing  less  than  the  permanent  humiliation  of  the  great  Eastern 
rival  of  the  empire  •,  his  literary  vanity  found  lime  for  its  exercise, 
and  in  all  his  visions  of  military  glory  and  conquest,  Julian  never 
lost  sight  of  his  fame  as  an  author  (1).  It  is  difflcull  to  judge  from  work 
the  fragments  of  this  work,  selected  for  confutation  after  his  death  clristTa' 
by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  power,  or  even  of  the  candour,  shown  "'^* 
by  the  imperial  controversialist.  But  it  appears  \o  have  been  com- 
posed in  a  purely  polemic  spirit,  with  no  lofty  or  comprehensive 
views  of  the  real  nature  of  the  Christian  religion,  no  fine  and  phi- 
losophic perception  of  that  which  in  the  new  faith  had  so  powerfully 
and  irresistibly  occupied  the  whole  soul  of  man  •,  with  no  conscious- 
ness of  the  utter  inefflciency  of  the  cold  and  incoherent  Pagan 
mysticism,  which  he  endeavoured  to  substitute  for  the  Gospel. 

But,  at  least,  this  was  a  grave  and  serious  employment.  What- 
ever might  be  thought  of  his  success  as  a  religious  disputant, 
there  was  no  loss  of  dignity  in  the  Emperor  condescending  to  en- 
lighten his  subjects  on  such  momentous  questions.  But,  when  he  Miso- 
stooped  to  be  the  satirist  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  which  had  ri- 
diculed his  philosophy  and  rejected  his  religion,  the  finest  and 
most  elegant  irony,  the  keenest  and  most  delicate  wit,  would  scarce- 
ly have  justified  this  compromise  of  the  imperial  majesty.  But, 
in  the  Misopogon — the  apology  for  his  philosophic  beard — Julian 
mingled  the  coarseness  of  the  Cynic  with  the  bitterness  of  personal 
indignity.  The  vulgar  ostentation  of  his  own  fillhiness,  the  de- 
scription of  the  vermin  which  peopled  his  thick  beard,  ill  accord 
with  the  philosophic  superiority  with  which  Julian  rallies  the  love 
of  amusement  and  gaiety  among  his  subjects  of  Antioch.  Their 
follies  were  at  least  more  graceful  and  humane  than  this  rude  pe- 
dantry. There  is  certainly  much  felicity  of  sarcasm,  doubtless 
much  justice,  in  his  animadversions  on  the  dissolute  manners,  the 

(1)   Julianus  Augustus    septem   libros  in   cxpcditionc  ParlliicS    advrrsum   Cbristum    «>vnmuit, 
Ilicronym.  Oper.  Epist.IxTt. 
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ingratitude  for  his  liberality,  the  dislike  of  his  severe  justice,  the 
insolence  of  their  contempt  for  his  ruder  manners,  throughout  the 
Misopogon  5  but  it  lowers  Julian  from  a  follower  ol'  Plato,  to  a 
coarse  imitator  of  Diogenes  5  it  exhibits  him  as  borrowing  the  worst 
part  of  the  Christian  monkish  character,  the  disregard  of  the  de- 
cencies and  civiUties  of  life,  without  the  high  and  visionary  en- 
thusiasm, or  tlie  straining  after  superiority  to  the  low  cares  and 
pursuits  of  the  world.    It  was  singular  to  hear  a  Grecian  sophisi, 
for  such  was  undoubtedly  the  character  of  Julian's  writings,  ex- 
tolling the  barbarians,  the  Cells  and  Germans,  above  the  polished 
inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Syria. 
Julian  sets     Paganism  followed  with  faithful  steps,  and  with  eager  hopes,  tlie 
hwver-   career  of  Julian  on  the  brilliant  outset  of  his  Persian  campaign. 
sian  pxpe- Some  of  the  Syrian  cities  through  which  he  passed,  Batne  and 
( iiion.   jjjgpgpQjjg^  gjj(j  Carrhge,  seemed  to  enter  into  his  views,  and  en- 
deavoured, with  incense  and  sacrifice,  to  propitiate  the  gods  of 
Julian  (1),  For  the  last  time  the  Etruscan  haruspices  accompanied 
a  Roman  Emperor  5  but  by  a  singular  fatality,  their  adverse  inter- 
pretation of  the  signs  of  heaven  was  disdained,  and  Julian  followed 
the  advice  of  the  philosophers,  who  coloured  their  predictions 
with  the  bright  hues  of  the  Emperor's  ambition  (2). 
Pciiih  of      "The  death  of  Julian  did  greater  honour  to  his  philosophy.    We 
Julian,   jnay  reject  as  in  itself  improbable,  and  as  resting  on  insufficient 
authority,  the  bitter  sentence  ascribed  to  him  when  he  received  his 
fatal  wound.    "  Thou  hast  conquered,  O  Galilean  (3)"    He  com- 
forted his  weeping  friends ;  he  expressed  his  readiness  to  pay  the 
debt  of  nature,  and  his  joy  that  the  purer  and  better  part  of  his 
being  was  so  soon  to  be  released  from  the  gross  and  material  body. 
"The  gods  of  heaven  sometimes  bestow  an  early  death  as  the  best 
reward  of  the  most  pious."   His  conscience  uttered  no  reproach  ; 
he  had  administered  the  empire  with  moderation,  firmness  and 
clemency  ^  he  had  repressed  the  licence  of  public  manners  5  he  had 
met  danger  with  firmness.   His  prescient  spirit  had  long  informed 
him  that  he  should  fall  by  the  sword.  And  he  thanked  the  ever- 
lasting deity  that  he  thus  escaped  the  secret  assassination,  the  slow 
and  wasting  disease,  the  ignominious  death  5  and  departed  from  the 
world  in  the  midst  of  his  glory  and  prosperity.  "  It  is  equal  cowar- 
dice to  seek  death  before  our  time,  and  to  attempt  to  avoid  it  when 
our  time  is  come."  His  calmness  was  only  disturbed  by  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  loss  of  a  friend.    He  who  despised  his  own  death 
lamented  that  of  another.    He  reproved  the  distress  of  his  atten- 
dants, declaring  that  it  was  humiliating  to  mourn  over  a  prince 
already  reconciled  to  the  heavens  and  to  the  stars  ^  and  thus  calmly 

(1)  Julian.  Epist.  xjtvii.  p,  399,  Amm.  Marc.         (3)  NsvixH-xaf,  TctMAscu.  Theodorel.  Hist. 

""I'V^"         ..  ...  Eccl.  iii.  25. 

('i)  AiTHii.  Marc,  xxiii.  v. 


amtv. 
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discoursing  willi  llie  piiilosophers  Priscus  and  Maximus  on  the 
nielapbysics  of  (he  soul,  expired  Julian,  Ihe  philosopher  and  Em- 
peror (I). 

JuHaii  died,  perhaps  happily  for  his  fame.  Perilous  as  his  situa- 
tion was,  he  might  slill  have  exlricaled  himself  by  his  miUlary 
skill  and  courage,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  his  conflict  with  the 
Persian  empire ;  lie  miglit  have  dictated  terms  to  Sapor,  far  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  the  awe  of  his  name  and  the  vigorous  or- 
ganisation of  his  army,  even  after  his  death,  extorted  from  the  pru- 
dent Persian.  But  in  his  other, his  internal  conflict,  Julian  could  Pmbau.^ 
have  obtained  no  victory,  even  at  the  price  of  rivers  of  blood  shed  Tai.'n'l 
in  persecution,  and  perhaps  civil  wars,  throughout  the  empire.  He  '°"UJ_" 
might  have  arrested  the  fall  of  Ihe  empire,  but  that  of  Paganism  chr,sti. 
was  beyond  the  power  of  man  (2).  Tlie  invasion  of  arms  may  be 
resisted  or  repelled,  the  silent  and  profound  encroachments  of  opi- 
nion and  religious  sentiment  will  not  retrograde.  Already  there 
had  been  ominous  indications  that  the  temper  of  Julian  would 
hardly  maintain  its  more  moderate  policy  \  nor  would  Christianity 
in  that  age  have  been  content  with  opposing  him  with  passive  cou- 
rage \  the  insulting  fanaticism  of  the  violent,  no  less  than  the  stub- 
born contumacy  of  the  disobedient,  would  have  goaded  him  by 
degrees  to  severer  measures.  The  whole  empire  would  have  been 
rent  by  civil  dissensions;  the  bold  adventurer  would  scarcely  have 
been  wanting,  who,  either  from  ambition  or  enthusiasm,  would 
have  embraced  the  Christian  cause;  and  the  pacific  spirit  of  ge- 
nuine Christianity,  its  high  notions  of  submission  to  civil  authority, 
would  scarcely,  generally  or  constantly,  have  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion of  resuming  its  seat  upon  the  throne.  Julian  could  not  have 
subdued  Christianity,  without  depopulating  the  empire;  nor  con- 
tested with  it  the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  without  danger  to  him- 
self and  to  the  civil  authority :  nor  yielded,  without  the  disgrace 
and  bitterness  of  failure.  He  who  stands  across  the  peaceful  stream  \ 
of  progressive  opinion,  by  his  resistance  maddens  it  to  an  irre- 
sistible torrent,  and  is  either  swept  away  by  it  at  once,  or  diverts  il 
over  the  whole  region  in  one  devastating  deluge  (3). 

(1)  Amin.  Marc.  ibid.  Even  the  Chrislianis,  at  like  tbat  of  Ricnzi   to   restore  the  liberties  of 

a  soinewlial  later  period,  did  justice  lo  the  great  Rome. 

qualities  of  Juliaii.    The  character  drawn  by  the  (3)  Theodoret   describes  the  rejoicings  at  An- 

I'agan,   Aurelius  Victor,  is  adopted  by  Pruden-  lioch  on  the  news  of  the  death  of  Julian.   There 

lius,  who  kindles  iuto  unusual  vigour.   Cupido  were   not  only  festal  dancings   in  the  churches 

laudis  immodicce;  cultusnuminumsuperstitiosus:  and  the  cemeteries  of  the  martyrs,  but  in  the 

audax  plus,  quam  imperatorem  deeet,   cui  salus  theatres    they  celebrated    the   triumph    of  the 

propria  cum   semper   ad  securitatem    omnium,  cross,  and  mocked  at  his  vaticinations, 

maxime  in  belle,  conscrvanda  est.    Epit.  p.  228-  'H    cTs    AiTio^dU   ■rroAic    thv     iKiitou 

Ductor  fortissimus  armis;  '^  '^  r     /       3  r        .         f         ' 


Conditor  et  Icsum  celeberrimus;  ori-manuque  TiKii     X.a.1   TrstVHyOjiili    Kcll    01/    ^CVOV   6V 

Consultor  patria;,  sed  non  consultoi- liabeiida!  TuT;  iKllXil<ria,ti   6Vof6(/OV   Ka.iTCi7gua.P~ 
ReligioDts;  amans  tcr  centum  niillia  Divuni ;  /  -.-»»»   »  ~    -^     ;       * 

PerQdus  ille  Deo,  sed  non  ct  pcrfidus  orbi.  TUfJiV   0-))Xt-l?,  clXXA  X.a.1  «y  TOij  ^ta,Tpoi; 

Apoth.  43o.  TOU     a-TaU^Ou    thv     v/xHV    S^MfUTTOVj    KO.! 

ToTg  ixiivou  y.a,\'nufAci7n   'i'7mii^a.?ot. 

(2)  Julian's  attempt  to  restore  Paganism  was  R.u.iji.j?. 
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lamein       ^^  '^  slngulai'  to  hcaf  Ihc  Pagans  taking  up,  in  their  altered  po- 
aiions  of  siiion,  the  arguments  of  the  Christians.  The  extinction  of  the  family 
"«tthe    of  Constanline  was  a  manifest  indication  of  the  divine  displeasure 
'juTian"/  at  lli«  abandonment  of  Paganism  (1).  But  this  was  the  calmer  con- 
clusion of  less  recent  sorrow  and  disappointment.   The  immediate 
expression  of  Pagan  regret  was  a  bitter  and  reproachful  complaint 
against  the  ingratitude  of  the  gods,  who  made  so  bad  a  return  for 
the  zealous  services  of  Julian.   "Was  lliis  the  reward  for  so  many 
victims,  so  many  prayers,  so  much  incense,  so  much  blood,  shed 
on  the  altar,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  Julian,  in  his  profuse  and 
indiscriminate  piety,  had  neglected  no  deity ;  he  had  worshipped 
all  who  lived  in  the  tradition  of  the  poets, — fathers  and  children, 
gods  and  goddesses,  superior  and  subordinate  deities;  and  they, 
instead  of  hurling  their  thunderbolts  and  lightnings,  and  all  the  ar- 
moury of  Heaven,  against  the  hostile  Persians,  had  thus  basely 
abandoned  their  sacred  charge.    The  new  Salmoneus,  the  more 
impious  Lycurgus,  the  senseless  image  of  a  man  (such  were  the 
appellations  with  which  the  indignant  rhetorician  alluded  to  Con- 
stantius),    who  had  waged  implacable    warfare  with   the  gods, 
quenched  the  sacred  fires,  trampled  on  the  altars,  closed  or  de- 
molished or  profaned  the  temples,  or  alienated  them  to  loose  com- 
panions,— this  man  had  been  permitted  to  pollute  the  earth  for 
fifty  years,  and  then  departed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  nature ; 
while  Julian,  with  all  his  piety,  and  all  his  glory,  had  only  given 
to  the  world  a  hasty  glimpse  of  his  greatness,  and  suddenly  de- 
parted from  their  unsatisfied  sight  (2)."    But,  without  regarding 
the  vain  lamentations  of  Paganism,  Christianity  calmly  resumed  ils 
r.rigii  of  ascendancy.  The  short  reign  of  Jovian  sufficed  lor  its  re-establish- 
jovian.   ^Q^^ .  g,^(j^  jjg  ygj^  j{  exacted  no  revenge  for  its  sufferings  and  de- 
gradation under  Julian  (3).  The  character  of  the  two  brothers  who 
i.ian^an'd  succecdcd  to  the  empire,  Valentinian  and  Valens,  and  their  re- 


Valens. 


(t)  Liban,  pro  Templis,  ii.  184.  which  seems  best  to  hiin."   Ad  Jovian,  p.  81.,  ed 

(2)  Libanius  insults,  in  this  passage,  the  wor-  Dindorf.  He  proceeds  to  assert,  that  the  general 
ship  of  the  dead  man,  whose  sarcophagus  (he  piety  will  be  increased  by  the  rivalry  ofdiffe- 
secins  to  allude  to  the  pix  or  consecrated  box  in  rent  religions.  "The  Deity  does  not  demand 
which  the  sacramental  symbol  of  our  Saviour's  uniformity  of  faith."  He  touches  on  the  evils 
body  was  enclosed)  is  introduced  into  the  which  had  arisen  out  of  religious  factions,  and 
x>.t7poc  of  the  gods.  Monod.  in  Julian,  i.  p.  509.  """Ses  '»'"'  to   permit  supplications  to  ascend  to 

(3)  Themistius  praises  highly  the  toleration  Heaven  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  for  his  pros- 
of  Jovian.  "  Thy  law,  and  that  of  God,  is  eternal  perous  reign.  He  praises  him,  however,  for  sup- 
and  unchangeable  ;  that  which  leaves  the  soul  of  pressing  tnagie  and  Goetic  sacrifices. 

every  man  free   to  follow  that  form  of  religion 
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ligious  policy,  wore  witloly  al  variance.  Valeiilinian  ascended  Ihe 
llirono  Willi  the  fame  of  having  rejecled  the  favour  of  Julian,  and 
llie  prospects  of  mililary  dislinclion,  lor  Ihe  sake  of  his  religion. 
lie  had  withdrawn  from  the  army  rather  than  offer  even  question- 
able adoration  to  standards  decorated  with  the  symbols  of  idolatry. 
But  Valentinian  was  content  to  respect  those  rights  of  conscience 
which  he  had  so  courageously  asserted. 

Tlie  Emperor  of  the  West  maintained  a  calm  and  uninterrupted  ,,.  „  3, 4. 
toleration,  which  incurred  the  reproach  of  indifference  from  the  ^f"!^^;;;^;';:' 
Christian  party,  but  has  received  the  respectful  hom«ge  of  the  Pa-  »'«"■ 
gan  historian  (1).  The  immunities  and  the  privileges  of  the  Pagan 
priesthood  were  confirtned  (2)  ^  the  rites  of  divination  were  permit- 
ted, if  performed  without  malicious  intent  (3).  The  prohibition  of 
midnight  sacrifices,  which  seemed  (0  be  required  by  the  public 
morals,  threatened  to  deprive  the  Greeks  of  their  cherished  mys- 
teries. PrcBlexlalus,  then  proconsul  of  Achaia,  the  head  of  the 
Pagan  party,  a  man  of  high  and  unblemished  character,  repre- 
sented to  the  Emperor  that  these  rites  were  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  the  Greeks.  The  law  was  relaxed  in  their  favour,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  their  strict  adherence  to  ancient  usage.  In  Rome,  the  vestal 
virgins  maintained  their  sanctity;  the  altar  of  Victory,  restored  by 
.fulian,  preserved  its  place;  a  military  guard  protected  the  temples 
from  insult,  but  a  tolerant  as  well  as  prudent  provision,  forbade 
the  employment  of  Christian  soldiers  on  this  service  (4j.  On  the 
other  hand,  Valentinian  appears  to  have  retracted  some  of  the  lavish 
endowments  conferred  by  Julian  on  the  Heathen  temples.  These  uiwsof 
estates  were  re-incorporated  with  the  private  treasure  of  the  sove-  ^n'ran.' 
reign  (5).  At  a  later  period  of  his  reign,  there  must  have  been 
some  general  prohibition  of  animal  sacrifice ;  the  Pagan  worship 
was  restricted  to  the  offering  of  incense  to  the  gods  (6).  But  ac- 
cording to  the  expression  ofLibanius,  they  dared  not  execute  this 
law  in  Rome,  so  fatal  would  it  have  been  considered  to  the  welfare 
of  Ihe  empire  (7). 

Valens,  in  the  East,  as  Valentinian,  in  the  West,  allowed  perfect  iwcu. 
freedom  to  the  public  ritual  of  Paganism.  But  both  in  the  East  and  "magir 
in  the  West,  the  persecution  against  magic  and  unlawful  divination 
told  with  tremendous  force  against  the  Pagan  cause.  It  was  the 
more  fatal,  because  it  was  not  openly  directed  against  the  religion, 
but  against  practices  denounced  as  criminal,  and  believed  to  be 
real,  by  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind,  and  prosecuted  by  that 

(1)  AmmianusMarcellinus,  I.  xxx.  c.  9.  (5)  Cod.  Thcod.  x.  t.  8.  The   law  reads  as  if 

Testes  sunt  leges  a  me  in  exordio  imperii  mei  it  were  a  more   general  and  indiscriminate  con- 

d.itx,  quibus  unicuique  quod   animo  imbibisset,  fiscalion. 

coleiidi  libera  facultas  tributa  est.    Cod.  Theod.  (6)  Lib.  pro  Teinpii.s,  vii.  p.  163.,  ed  Reiske. 

I.  ix.  tit.  16. 1.  9.  This  arose  out  of  some  recent  and  peeriliar  cir- 

i'2)  Cod.  Theod.  xii,  1.  60.  75.  cumstances. 

(Z)  Cod.  Theod.  ix.  16.  9.  (7)  I.iban.  vol.  ii.  p.  180. 

(4)  Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  1.  1. 
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fierce  animosily  which  is  engendered  by  fear.    Some  compassion 
mighl  be  felt  for  innocent  victims,  supposed  to  be  unjustly  impli- 
cated in  such  charges ;  the  practice  of  extorting  evidence  or  con- 
fession by  torture,   might  be  revolting,  to  those  especially  who 
looked  back  with  pride  and  with  envy  to  the  boasted  immunity  of 
all  Roman  citizens  from  such  cruelties;  but  where  strong  suspicion 
of  guilt  prevailed,  the  public  feeling  would  ratify  the  stern  sentence 
of  the  law  against  such  delinquents  5  the  magician  or  the  witch 
would  pass  to  execution  amid  the  universal  abhorrence.  The  noto- 
rious connection  of  any  particular  religious  party  with  such  dreaded 
and  abominated  proceedings,  particularly  if  proved  by  the  convic- 
tion of  a  considerable  majority  of  the  condemned  from  their  ranks, 
would  tend  to  depress  the  religion  itself.    This  sentiment  was  not 
altogether  unjust.    Paganism  had,  as  it  were,  in  its  desperation, 
thrown  itself  upon  the  inextinguishable  superstition  of  the  human 
mind.  The  more  the  Pagans  were  depressed,  the  hope  of  regaining 
their  lost  superiority,  the  desire  of  vengeance,  would  induce  them 
to  seize  on  every  method  of  awing  or  commanding  the  minds  of 
their  wavering  votaries.  Nor  were  those  who  condescended  to  these 
arts,  or  those  who  in  many  cases  claimed  the  honours  annexed  to 
such  fearful  powers,  only  the  bigoted  priesthood,  or  mere  itinerant 
traders  in  human  credulity,  the  high  philosophic  party,  which  had 
gained  such  predominant  influence  during  the  reign  of  Julian,  now 
wielded  the  terrors  and  incurred  the  penalties  of  these  dark  and 
forbidden  practices.  It  is  impossible  to  read  their  writings  without 
remarking   a  boastful  display  of  intercourse  with  supernatural 
agents,  which  to  the  Christian  would  appear  an  ilHcit  communion 
with  malignant  spirits.  This  was  not  indeed  magic,  but  it  was  the 
groundwork  of  it.  The  theurgy,  or  mysterious  dealings  of  the  Pla- 
tonic philosopher  with  the  da3mons  or  still  higher  powers,  was 
separated  by  a  thin  and  imperceptible  distinction  from  Goetic  or 
unlawful  enchantment.    Divination,  indeed,  or  the  foreknowledge 
of  futurity  by  different  arts,  was  an  essential  part  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  religion.  But  divination  had,  in  Greece  at  least,  withdrawn 
from  its  public  office.    It  had  retired  from  the  silenced  oracles  of 
Delphi  or  Dodona.  The  gods,  rebuked,  according  to  the  Christian, 
offended,  according  to  the  Pagan,  had  withdrawn  their  presence. 
In  Rome  the  Etruscan  soothsayers,  as  part  of  the  great  national 
ceremonial,  maintained  their  place,  and  to  a  late  period  preserved 
their  influence  over  the  public  mind.    But,  in  general,  it  was  only 
in  secret,  and  to  its  peculiar  favourites,  that  the  summoned  or 
spontaneous  deity  revealed  the  secrets  of  futurity ;  it  was  by  the 
dream,  or  the  private  omen,  the  sign  in  the  heavens,  vouchsafed 
only  to  the  initiate,  or  the  direct  inspiration  ^  or,  if  risked,  it  was 
by  the  secret,  mysterious,  usually  the  nocturnal  rite,  that  the  re- 
luctant God  was  compelled  to  disclose  the  course  of  fate. 


mill. 
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The  persecutions  of  Yalenlinlan  in  Rome  were  directed  against  crueiiy  of 
magical  ceremonies.  The  Pagans,  who  remembered  the  somewhat  ^^IX 
ostentatious  lenity  and  patience  ol*  Julian  on  the  public  tribunal, 
might  contrast  the  more  than  inexorable,  the  inquisitorial  and  san- 
guinary, justice  of  the  Christian  Valentinian,  even  in  ordinary 
cases,  with  the  benignant  precepts  of  his  rehgion.  But  justice  with 
Valentinian,  in  all  cases,  more  particularly  in  these  persecutions, 
degenerated  into  savage  tyranny.  The  Emperor  kept  two  fierce 
bears  by  his  own  chamber,  to  which  the  miserable  criminals  were 
thrown  in  his  presence,  while  the  unrelenting  Valentinian  listened 
with  ferocious  delight  to  their  groans.  One  of  these  animals,  as  a 
reward  for  his  faithful  service  to  the  state,  received  his  freedom, 
and  was  let  loose  into  his  native  forest  (1). 

Maximin,  the  representative  of  Valentinian  at  Rome,  adminis-  TriaUm^ 
lered  the  laws  with  all   the  vindictive  ferocity,  but  without  the  fo°re"Maxu 
severe  dignity,  of  his  imperial  master.  Maximin  was  of  an  obscure 
and  barbarian  family,  settled  in  Pannonia.    He  had  attained  the 
government  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  subsequently  of  Tuscany. 
He  was  promoted  in  Rome  to  the  important  ofTice  of  superintendent 
of  the  markets  of  the  city.    During  the  illness  of  Olybius,  the  pre- 
fect of  Rome,  the  supreme  judicial  authority  had  been  delegated  to 
Maximin.    Maximin  was  himself  rumoured  to  have  dabbled  in  ne- 
cromantic arts,  and  lived  in  constant  terror  of  accusation  till  re- 
leased by  the  death  of  his  accomplice.    This  rumour  may  create  a 
suspicion  that  Maximin  was.  at  least  at  the  time  at  which  the  accu- 
sation pointed,  a  Pagan.    The  Paganism  of  a  large  proportion  of 
his  victims  is  more  evident.    The  first  trial  over  which  Maximin 
presided  was  a  charge  made  by  Chiton,  vicar  of  the  prsefects,  and 
his  wife,  Maximia,  against  three  obscure  persons  for  attempting 
their  lives  by  magical  arts  :  of  these,  one  was  a  soothsayer  (2). 
Cruel  tortures  extorted  from  these  miserable  men  a  wild  string  of 
charges  at  once  against  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  of  the  basest 
degree.  All  had  tampered  with  unlawful  arts,  and  mingled  up  wfth 
them  the  crimes  of  murder,  poisoning,  and  adultery.    A  general 
charge  of  magic  hung  over  the  whole  city.    Maximin  poured  these 
dark  rumours  into  the  greedy  ear  of  Valentinian,  and  obtained  the 
authority  which  he  coveted,  for  making  a  strict  inquisition  into 
these  offences,  for  exacting  evidence  by  torture  from  men  of  every 
rank  and  station,  and  for  condemning  them  to  a  barbarous  and 
ignominious  death.    The  crime  of  magic  was  declared  of  equal 
enormity  with  treason ;  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  the 
special  privileges  granted  by  the  imperial  edicts,  were  suspend- 

(l)  The  Christians  did  not  escape  these  legal  rions  of  three  towns  to  be  put  to   death,   in  a 
murders,  constantly  perpetrated  by  the  orders  remonstrance    against   their   execution,  it   was 
of  Valentinian.    In  Milan,  the  place  where  three  stated  that  they  would  be  worshipped   as  mar- 
obscure  victims  were  buried,  was  called  ad  In-  lyrs  by  the  Christians.  Auim.  Marc.  !<xvii.  7- 
uoccnlfs.    When  he  had  condeaincd  the  decu-         (2)  Haruspex. 
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ed  (1)-,  neither  the  person  of  senator  nor  dignitary  was  sacred 
against  the  scourge  or  the  rack.  The  powers  of  this  extraordinary 
commission  were  exercised  with  the  utmost  latitude  and  most  im- 
placable severity.  Anonymous  accusations  were  received;  Maximin 
was  understood  to  have  declared  that  no  one  should  be  esteemed 
innocent  whom  he  chose  to  find  guilty.  But  the  details  of  this  per- 
secution belong  to  our  history  only  as  far  as  they  relate  to  religion. 
On  general  grounds,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  chief  brunt  of  this 
sanguinary  persecution  fell  on  the  Pagan  party.  Magic,  although, 
even  at  that  time,  perhaps,  the  insatiate  curiosity  about  the  future, 
the  indelible  passion  for  supernatural  excitement,  even  more  cri- 
minal designs,  might  betray  some  few  professed  Christians  into  this 
direct  treason  against  their  religion,  was  a  crime  which,  in  general, 
would  have  been  held  in  dread  and  abhorrence  by  the  members  of 
the  church.  In  the  laws  it  is  invariably  denounced  as  a  Pagan 
crime.  The  aristocracy  of  Rome  were  the  chief  victims  of  Maximin's 
cruelty,  and  in  this  class,  till  its  final  extinction,  waslheslrongliold 
connec-  of  Paganlsm.  It  is  notassuming  too  much  influence  to  theChristia- 
'theJ  nity  of  that  age,  to  consider  the  immoralities  and  crimes,  the  adulle- 
wuiTpa-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  poisonings,  which  were  mingled  up  with  these  charges 
gaiiism,  of  magic,  as  the  vestiges  of  the  old  unpurified  Roman  manners. 
The  Christianity  of  that  period  ran  into  the  excess  of  monastic  asce- 
ticism, for  which  the  enthusiasm,  to  judge  from  the  works  of  St. 
Jerom,  was  at  its  height  5  and  this  violation  of  nature  had  not  yet 
produced  its  remote  but  apparently  inevitable  consequence — disso- 
luteness of  morals.  In  almost  every  case  recorded  by  the  historian 
may  be  traced  indications  of  Pagan  religious  usages.  A  soothsayer, 
as  it  has  appeared,  was  involved  in  the  first  criminal  charge.  While 
his  meaner  accomplices  were  beaten  to  death  by  straps  loaded  with 
lead,  the  judge  having  bound  himself  by  an  oath  that  they  should 
neither  die  by  fire  nor  steel,  the  soothsayer,  to  whom  he  had  made 
no  such  pledge,  was  burned  alive.  The  affair  of  Hymettius  betrays 
the  same  connection  with  the  ancient  religion.  Hymettius  had  been 
accused,  seemingly  without  justice,  of  malversation  in  his  otTice 
of  proconsul  of  Africa,  in  the  supplies  of  corn  to  the  metropolis.  A 
celebrated  soothsayer  (haruspex),  named  Amantius,  was  charged 
with  ottering  sacrifices,  by  the  command  of  Hymettius,  with  some 
unlawful  or  treasonable  design.  Amantius  resisted  the  torture  with 
unbroken  courage,  but  among  his  papers  was  found  a  writing  of 
Hymettius,  of  which  one  part  contained  bitter  invectives  against 
the  avaricious  and  cruel  Valentinian  ;  the  other  implored  him,  by 
sacrifices,  to  induce  the  gods  to  mitigate  the  anger  of  both  the 
Emperors.  Amantius  suffered  capital  punishment.  A  youth  named 
Lollianus,  convicted  of  inconsiderately  copying  a  book  of  magic 

(l).Iuris   prisci  justitia  el    divnruin  nrbitria.    Amm.  Marc. 
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incanlalions,  and  condemned  lo  exile,  had  the  rashness  to  appeal  to 
the  Emperor,  and  suffered  death.  Lollianus  was  ihe  son  of  Lam- 
padius,  formerly  preefect  of  Rome  (1),  and,  for  his  zeal  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  ancient  buildings,  and  his  vanity  in  causing  his  own 
name  to  be  inscribed  on  them,  was  called  llie  Lichen.  Lampadius, 
was  probably  a  Pagan.  The  leader  of  that  party,  Pra3texlaius, 
whose  unimpeachable  character  maintained  the  universal  respect 
of  all  parlies,  was  the  head  of  a  deputation  to  the  Emperor  (2),  en- 
treating him  (hat  Ihe  punishment  might  be  proportionate  to  the 
offences,  and  claiming  for  the  senatorial  order  Iheir  immemorial 
exemption  from  Ihe  unusual  and  illegal  application  of  torture.  On 
Ihe  whole,  this  relentless  and  sanguinary  inquisition  into  the  crime 
of  magic,  enveloping  in  one  dreadful  proscription  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Ihe  higher  orders  of  Rome  and  of  the  West,  even  if  not 
directly,  must,  incidentally,  have  weakened  Ihe  cause  of  Paganism; 
connected  it  in  many  minds  with  dark  and  hateful  practices;  and 
altogether  increased  the  deepening  animosity  against  it. 

In  the  East,  the  fate  of  Paganism  was  still  more  adverse'.  There    ,„,i,r 
is  strong  ground  for  supposing  that  the  rebellion  of  Proconius  was  Easi.tei.e:. 
connecled  with  the  revival  of  Julian  s  party.    It  was  assiduously   copius. 
rumoured  abroad  that  Procopius  had  been  designated  as  his  sue-  ''■"•^^'''' 
cessor  by  the  expiring  Julian.  Procopius,  before  the  soldiery,  pro- 
claimed himself  Ihe  relative  and  heir  of  Julian  (3).  The  astrologers 
had  predicted  the  elevation  of  Procopius  to  the  greatest  heighl — of 
empire,  as  his  partisans  fondly  hoped, — of  misery,  as  the  ingenious 
seers  expounded  the  meaning  of  their  oracle  after  his  death  (4). 
The  Pagan  and  philosophic  party  were  more  directly  and  exclu- 
sively implicated  in  Ihe  fatal  event,  which  was  disclosed  to  the 
trembling  Valens  at  Antioch,  and  brought  as  wide  and  relentless 
desolatioQ  on  the  East  as  the  cruelty  of  Maximin  on  the  West.  IIa.d.sgs. 
was  mingled  up  with  treasonable  designs  against  the  throne  and  the 
life  of  Ihe  Emperor.    The  magical  ceremony  of  divination,  which 
was  denounced  before  Valens,  was  Pagan  throughout  all  its  dark 
and  mysterious  circumstances  (5).    The  tripod  on  which  the  con- 
spirators performed  their  ill-omened  rites  vvas  modelled  after  that 
at  Delphi;  it  was  consecrated  by  magic  songs  and  frequent  and 
daily  ceremonies,  according  to  the  established  ritual.    The  house 
where  the  rite  was  held  was  purified  by  incense;  a  kind  of  charger 

(l)  Tillcmont  thinks  Lampadius  to  have  been         (5)  Pliilosiorgius  describes  it  as  a  prediclioit 
a  Christian;  but   his  reasons  are  to  me   incon-     „(  ihe  Gentile  oracles.  Tav  'EaXhvjx  Jv   ytn^- 

"'",'w          .,               •■    ,  TXP'^V.    Lib.viii.c.15. 

yl)  Auim.  Marc.  xxvu.  1.  etc.  ' 

i'3)  Amin.  IMarc.  xxvi.  6-  '   caiuiol  but   suspect  that  the  prohibition  ol 

(4)  SeeLe  Beau,  iii.  p.  250.  sacrifice  mentioned    by  I.ibanius,  which  seems 

rio-Ts  atlaov    Ttev   iTt'i  Tct7c  jui-i  iimtt;     contrary  to   the   general  policy   of  ihc  brothers, 

ifXcth  yvcf.rr^ivrrcv,  h  tm   (M-^iBii  t«c     ''""1   "T"'    'f  P""''"''''  ^^f<^'-\"'\"    <-xecution, 
'^         '       '      ,    n         \         '     ~     '  may   have   lieen   connerted   with  these   Iransae- 

Tuy.^nfa.^   ■yivso'oas     d  lAini^OTSfov.     He     iions. 
was  deceived  by  iheGenelhliaoi,  Ore;.  Nyss.  de 
Fato. 
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made  of  mixed  melals  was  placed  upon  the  altar,  around  the  rim  of 
which  were  letters  at  certain  intervals.  The  officiating  diviner  wore 
the  habit  of  a  Heathen  priest,  the  linen  garments,  sandals,  and  a 
fillet  wreathed  round  his  head,  and  held  a  sprig  of  an  auspicious 
plant  in  his  hand;  he  chanted  the  accustomed  hymn  to  Apollo,  the 
god  of  prophecy.  The  divination  was  performed  by  a  ring  running 
round  on  a  slender  thread  and  pointing  to  certain  letters,  which 
formed  an  oracle  in  heroic  verse,  like  those  of  Delphi.  The  fatal 
prophecy  then  pointed  to  the  three  first  and  the  last  letters  of  a 
name,  like  JV^eodoru^  as  the  fated  successor  of  Yalens. 

Among  the  innumerable  victims  to  the  fears  and  the  vengeance 
of  Valens,  whom  the  ordinary  prisons  were  not  capacious  enough 
to  contain,  those  who  either  were,  or  were  suspected  of  having  been 
entrusted  with  the  fatal  secret,  were  almost  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
philosophic  party.  Hilary  of  Phrygia,  with  whom  is  associated,  by 
one  historian,  Patricius  of  Lydia,  and  Andronicus  of  Caria,  all  men 
of  the  most  profound  learning  (1),  and  skilled  in  divination,  were 
those  who  had  been  consulted  on  that  unpardoned  and  unpardonable 
offence,  the  enquiring  the  name  of  the  successor  to  the  reigning 
sovereign.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  conductors  of  the  magic  cere- 
mony, and  on  their  confession  betrayed  the  secret  circumstances  of 
Ihe  incantation.  Some,  among  whom  appears  the  name  of  lam- 
blichus,  escaped  by  miracle  from  torture  and  execution  (2).  Libanius 
himself  (it  may  be  observed,  as  evidence  how  closely  magic  and 
philosophy  were  mingled  up  together  in  the  popular  opinion)  had 
already  escaped  with  difficulty  two  charges  of  unlawful  practices  (3); 
on  this  occasion,  to  the  general  surprise,  he  had  the  same  good 
fortune  :  either  the  favour  or  the  clemency  of  the  Emperor,  or 
some  interest  with  the  general  accusers  of  his  friends,  exempted 
him  from  the  common  peril.  Of  those  whose  sufferings  are  re- 
corded, Pasiphilus  resisted  the  extremity  of  torture  ralher  than  give 
evidence  against  an  innocent  man  :  that  man  was  Eutropius,  who 
held  the  rank  of  proconsul  of  Asia.  Simonides,  though  but  a 
youth,  was  one  of  the  most  austere  disciples  of  philosophy.  Ho 
boldly  admitted  that  he  was  cognisant  of  the  dangerous  secret,  but 
he  kept  it  undivulged.  Simonides  was  judged  worthy  of  a  more 
barbarous  death  than  the  rest;  he  was  condemned  to  be  burned 
alive;  and  the  martyr  of  philosophy  calmly  ascended  the  funeral 
pile.  The  fate  of  Maximus,  since  the  death  of  Julian,  had  been 
marked  with  strange  vicissitude.  With  Priscus,  on  the  accession  of 
Valenlinian,  he  was  summoned  before  the  imperial  tribunal;  the 
blameless  Priscus  was  dismissed,  but  Maximus,  who,  according  to 
his  own  friends,  had  displayed,  during  the  life  of  Julian,  a  pomp 
and  liixuriousness  unseemly  in  a  philosopher,  was  sent  back  to 

(1)  Zosimus,  iv    15.  (3)  Vit.  i.  114. 

(2)  Sec  Zonaras,  13.  2. 
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Ephesus  and  amerced  in  a  heavy  fine,  utterly  disproportioned  lo 
philosophic  poverly.  The  fine  was  mitigated,  but,  in  its  diminished 
amount,  exacted  by  cruel  tortures.  Maximus,  in  his  agony,  en- 
treated his  wife  to  purchase  poison  to  rid  him  of  his  miserable  life. 
The  wife  obeyed,  but  insisted  on  taking  the  first  draught :  —  she 
drank,  expired,  and  Maximus— declined  to  drink.  He  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Clearchus,  proconsul  of  Asia-,  he 
was  released  from  his  bonds  •,  rose  in  wealth  and  influence,  re- 
turned to  Constantinople  5  and  resumed  his  former  state.  The  fatal 
secret  had  been  communicated  to  Maximus.  He  had  the  wisdom, 
his  partisans  declared  the  prophetic  foresight,  to  discern  the  peril- 
ous consequences  of  the  treason.  He  predicted  the  speedy  death  of 
himself  and  of  all  who  were  in  possession  of  the  secret.  He  added, 
it  is  said,  a  more  wonderful  oracle ;  that  the  Emperor  himself  would 
soon  perish  by  a  strange  death,  and  not  even  find  burial.  Maximus 
was  apprehended  and  carried  lo  Anlioch.  After  a  hasty  trial,  in 
which  he  confessed  his  knowledge  of  the  oracle,  but  declared  that 
he  esteemed  it  unworthy  of  a  philosopher  to  divulge  a  secret  en- 
trusted to  him  by  his  friends,  he  was  taken  back  to  Ephesus,  and 
there  executed  with  all  the  rest  of  his  party  who  were  implicated  in 
the  conspiracy.  Festus,  it  is  said,  who  presided  over  the  execution, 
was  haunted  in  after  life  by  a  vision  of  Maximus  dragging  him  to 
judgment  before  the  infernal  deities  (1).  Though  a  despiser  of  the 
gods,  a  Christian,  he  was  compelled  by  his  terrors  to  sacrifice  to  the 
Eumenides,  the  avengers  of  blood  ^  and  having  so  done,  he  fell 
down  dead.  So  completely  did  the  cause  of  the  Pagan  deities  appear 
involved  with  that  of  the  persecuted  philosophers. 

Nor  was  this  persecution  without  considerable  influence  on  the 
literature  of  Greece.  So  severe  an  inquisition  was  instituted  into 
the  possession  of  magical  books,  that,  in  order  to  justify  their 
sanguinary  proceedings,  vast  heaps  of  manuscripts  relating  to  law 
and  general  literature  were  publicly  burned,  as  if  they  contained 
unlawful  matter.  Many  men  of  letters  throughout  the  East,  in 
their  terror  destroyed  their  whole  libraries,  lest  some  innocent  or 
unsuspected  work  should  be  seized  by  the  ignorant  or  malicious 
informer,  and  bring  them  unknowingly  within  the  relentless  pe- 
nalties of  the  law  (2).  From  this  period,  philosophy  is  almost  ex- 
tinct, and  Paganism,  in  the  East,  drags  on  its  silent  and  inglorious 
existence,  deprived  of  its  literary  aristocracy,  and  opposing  only 
the  inert  resistance  of  habit  to  the  triumphant  energy  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Arianism,  under  the  inQuence  of  Valcns,  maintained  its  ascen-  stnir„f 
dancy  in  the  East.    Throughout  the  whole  of  that  division  of  the 


ChriMi- 
anitv  ii! 


(1)  Eunap.   Vit.  Maxim.  Ainm.  Marc.  xxix.  i.     liuiu  exurerent  libraria  omnia  :  tantus  universes 

(2)  Amm.   Marcell.  xxix,  t.    lude  factum  est     invaserat  terror,  xxix.2.  Compare  Heyne,  note  ou 
per  Orientales  provincias,  ut  omnes  melu  simi-     Zosimus. 
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empire,  Ihe  two  forms  of  Clirislianily  slill  subsisted  in  irrecon- 
cilable hostility.  Almost  every  city  liad  two  prelates,  each  at  the 
head  of  his  separate  communion  5  the  one,  according  to  the  powers 
or  the  numbers  of  his  party,  assuming  the  rank  and  title  of  the 
legitimate  bishop,  and  looking  down,  (hough  with  jealous  animo- 
sity, on  his  factious  rival.  During  the  life  of  Alhanasius  the  sec  of 
Alexandria  remained  faithful  to  the  Trinitarian  doclrines.  For  a 
short  period,  indeed,  the  prelate  was  obliged  to  retire,  during 
what  is  called  his  fifth  exile,  to  the  tomb  of  his  father,  but  he  was 
speedily  welcomed  back  by  the  acclamations  of  his  followers,  and 
the  baffled  imperial  authority  acquiesced  in  his  peaceful  rule  (ill 
his  decease.  But  at  his  death,  five  years  afterwards,  wore  renewed 

A.  B.  373.  the  old  scenes  of  discord  and  bloodshed.  Palladius,  the  prgefect  of 
Egypt,  received  the  imperial  commission  to  install  the  Arian  pre- 
late, Lucius,  on  the  llirone  of  Alexandria.  Palladius  was  a  Pagan, 
and  the  Catholic  writers  bitterly  reproach  their  rivals  wilh  this 
monstrous  alliance.  It  was  rumoured  that  Ihe  Pagan  population 
welcomed  the  Arian  prelate  witii  hymns  of  gralulation  as  the  friend 
of  the  god  Serapis,  as  the  restorer  of  his  worship. 

A.D.  370.  In  Constantinople,  Valens  had  received  baptism  from  Eudoxus, 
the  aged  Arian  prelaJe  of  that  see.  Sacerdotal  influence  once  ob- 
tained over  the  feeble  mind  of  Valens,  was  likely  to  carry  him  to 
any  extreme ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  might  be  restrained  and 
overawed  by  calm  and  dignified  resistance.  In  general,  therefore, 
he  might  yield  himself  up  as  an  instrument  to  the  passions,  jealou- 
sies, and  persecuting  violence  of  his  own  parly  ^  while  lie  might  hav;^ 
recourse  to  violence  to  place  Demophihis  on  the  episcopal  throne 
of  Constantinople,  he  might  be  awed  into  a  more  loleEanl  and 
equitable  tone  by  the  eloquence  and  commanding  character  of 
Basil.  II  is  unjust  to  load  the  memory  of  Valens  wilh  Ihe  most 
atrocious  crime  which  has  been  charged  upon  him  by  Ihe  vindic- 
tive exaggeration  of  his  triumphant  religious  adversaries.  As  a 
deputation  of  eighty  Catholic  ecclesiaslics  of  Constantinople  were 
returning  from  Nicomedia,  the  vessel  was  burned,  (he  crew  look  io 
the  boat,  the  ecclesiastics  perished  to  a  man.  As  no  one  escaped  to 
tell  the  tale,  and  the  crew,  if  accomplices,  were  not  likely  to  accuse 
themselves,  we  may  fairly  doubt  the  assertion  that  orders  had  been 
secretly  issued  by  Valens  lo  perpetrate  this  wanlon  barbarity. 

Interview      Thc  mcmorabie  iutervicw  with  Saint  Basil,  as  it  is  reialed  by 

with  Basil. 

the  Catholic  party,  displays,  if  the  weakness,  certainly  the  patience 
and  toleration^  of  the  sovereign — if  the  uncompromising  firmness 
of  the  prelate,  some  of  thnl  leaven  of  pride  wills  which  he  is  launled 
by  Jerome. 

During  his  circuit  through  the  Asiatic  provinces,  Ihe  Emperor 
approached  the  city  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia.  Moueslus.  Ihe  vio- 
lent and  unscrupulous  favourite  of  Valens,  was  sent  before,  to  per- 
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suade  the  bishop  to  submit  to  the  religion  of  the  Emperor.  Basil 
was  inflexible.  "  Know  you  not,"  said  the  offended  officer,  "  that  ♦.  „.  stj. 
I  have  power  to  strip  you  of  all  your  possessions,  to  banish  you,  to 
deprive  you  of  life?"  "He,"  answered  Basil,  "who  possesses 
nothing  can  lose  nothing  5  all  you  can  take  from  me  is  the  wretched 
garments  I  wear,  and  the  few  books,  which  are  my  only  wealth. 
As  to  exile,  the  earth  is  the  Lord's ;  every  where  it  will  be  my 
country,  or  rather  my  place  of  pilgrimage.  Death  will  be  a  mercy  ; 
it  will  but  admit  me  into  life  :  long  have  I  been  dead  to  this  world." 
Modestus  expres^d  his  surprise  at  this  unusual  tone  of  intrepid 
address.  "  You  have  never,  then,"  replied  the  prelate,  "  conversod 
before  with  a  bishop?"  Modestus  returned  to  his  master.  "  Vio- 
lence will  be  the  only  course  with  this  man,  who  is  neither  to  be 
appalled  by  menaces  nor  won  by  blandishments."  But  the  emperor 
shrunk  from  violent  measures.  His  humbler  supplication  confined 
itself  to  the  admission  of  Arians  into  the  communion  of  Basil ;  but 
he  implored  in  vain.  The  Emperor  mingled  with  the  crowd  of  un- 
distinguished worshippers  ;  but  he  was  so  impressed  by  the  solem- 
nity of  the  Catholic  service,  the  deep  and  full  chanting  of  the  psalms, 
the  silent  adoration  of  the  people,  the  order  and  the  majesty,  by  Ihe 
calm  dignity  of  the  bishop  and  of  his  attendant  clergy,  which  appeared 
more  like  the  serenity  of  angels  than  the  busy  scene  of  mortal  men, 
that,  awestruck  and  overpowered,  he  scarcely  ventured  to  approach 
to  make  his  offering.  The  clergy  stood  irresolute,  whether  they  were 
to  receive  it  from  the  infectious  hand  of  an  Arian;  Basil,  at  length, 
while  the  trembling  Emperor  leaned  for  support  on  an  attendant 
priest,  condescended  to  advance  and  accept  the  oblation.  But  neither 
supplications,  nor  bribes,  nor  threats,  could  induce  the  bishop  to 
admit  the  sovereign  to  the  communion.  In  a  personal  interview, 
instead  of  convincing  the  bishop,  Valens  was  so  overpowered  by  the 
eloquence  of  Basil,  as  to  bestow  an  endowment  on  the  church  for  the 
use  of  the  poor.  A  scene  of  mingled  intrigue  and  asserted  miracle 
ensued.  The  exile  of  Basil  was  determined,  but  the  mind  of  Valens 
was  alarmed  by  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  son .  The  prayers  of  Basil 
were  said  to  have  restored  the  youth  to  life  ^  but  a  short  time  after, 
having  been  baptized  by  Arian  hands,  he  relapsed  and  died.  Basil 
however  maintained  his  place  and  dignity  to  the  end  (1). 

But  the  fate  of  Valens  drew  on ;  it  was  followed  by  the  first  per-  ^■'^<'<;' 
manent  establishment  of  the  barbarians  within  the  frontiers  of  the  ani'ty  ia 
Roman  empire.  Christianity  now  began  to  assume  a  new  and  im-  ™'^X* 
portant  function,  that  assimilation  and  union  between  the  conque- ,  ^!j'^''^ 
rors  and  the  conquered,  which  prevented  the  total  extitiction  of  the  invasion, 
Roman  civilisation,  and  the  oppression  of  Europe,  by  complete  and 
almost  hopeless  barbarism.    However  Christianity  might  have  dis- 

{l)Greg.  Naz.  Ora».  x.\.;  rii?g,   Nvss.  contra  Eunoin.;  and  ihe  c>clesiastical  historians    in  loco. 
II.  -  11 
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lurbed  the  peace,  and  therefore,  in  some  degree,  the  stability  of  tlie 
empire,  by  the  religious  factions  which  distracted  the  principal  ci- 
ties 5  however  that  foreign  principle  of  celibacy,  which  had  now 
become  complelely  identified  with  it,  by  withdrawing  so  many  ac- 
tive and  powerful  minds  into  the  cloister  or  the  hermitage,  may 
have  diminished  the  civil  energies,  and  even  have  impaired  the  mi- 
litary forces  of  the  empire  (1),  yet  the  enterprising  and  victorious 
religion  amply  repaid  those  injiiries  by  its  influence  in  remodelling 
the  new  stale  of  society.    If  treacherous  to  the  interests  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  it  was  true  to  those  of  mankind? ^Throughout  the 
whole  process  of  the  resettling  of  Europe  and  the  other  provinces 
of  the  empire,  by  the  migratory  tribes  from  the  north  and  east,  and 
the  vast  system  of  colonisation  and  conquest,  which  introduced 
one  or  more  new  races  into  every  province,  Christianity  was  the 
one  common  bond,  the  harmonising  principle,  which  subdued  to 
something  like  unity  the  adverse  and  conflicting  elements  of  society. 
Christianity,  no  doubt,  while  it  discharged  this  lofty  mission^  could 
not  but  undergo  a  great  and  desecrating  change.  It  might  repress, 
but  could  not  altogether  subdue,  the  advance  of  barbarism  5  it  was 
constrained  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  ;  while 
struggling  to  counteract  barbarism,  itself  became  barbarised.    It 
lost  at  once  much  of  its  purity  and  its  gentleness  •,  it  became  splen- 
did and  imaginative,  warlike,  and  at  length  chivalrous.    When  a 
country  in  a  comparatively  high  state  of  civilisation  is  overrun  by 
a  foreign  and  martial  horde,  in  numbers  too  great  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  local  population,  the  conquerors  usually  establish  themselves 
as  a  kind  of  armed  aristocracy,  while  the  conquered  are  depressed 
into  a  race  of  slaves.    Where  there  is  no  connecting,  no  interme- 
diate power,  the  two  races  co-exist  in  stern  and  irreconcilable  hos- 
tility. The  difference  in  privilege,  and  often  in  the  territorial  pos- 
session of  the  land,  is  increased  and  rendered  more  strongly  marked 
by  the  total  want  of  communion  in  blood.    Intermarriages,  if  not, 
as  commonly,  prohibited  by  law,  are  almost  entirely  discounle- 
nanced  by  general  opinion.    Such  was,  in  fact,  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess in  the  formation  of  the  society  which  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  empire.    The  conquerors  became  usually  a  military 
aristocracy  j  assumed  the  property  in  the  conquered  lands,  or,  at 
least,  a  considerable  share  in  the   landed  estates,  and  laid  the 
groundwork,  as  it  were,  for  that  feudal  system  which  was  after- 
wards developed   with    more  or  less  completeness  ia  different 
countries  of  Europe. 
One  thing  alone  in  some  cases,  tempered,  during  the  process  of 

(l)  Valens,  perceiving  the  actual  operation   of  nasteries  and  solitary  hermitages  of  Egypt,  and 

lliis  unwarlike   dedication  of  so  many  able-bo-  swept  the  monks  by  thousands  into  the  ranks  of 

died  men  to  useless  inactivity,  attempted  to  cor-  his  army.  But  a  reluctant  Egyptian  monk  would, 

reit  the  evil  by  law,  and   by  the  strong  interfe-  in  general,  make  but  an  indifferent  soldier, 
n-nce  of  the  government.    He   invaded  llic  mo- 
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conquest,  the  irreclaimable  hostility ;  in  all,  after  the  final  settle-  influence 
ment,  moulded  up  logciher  in  some  degree  the  adverse  powers.  cWr*/. 
Where,  as  in  the  Gothic  invasion,  it  had  made  some  previous  im- 
pression on  the  invading  race,  Christianity  was  constantly  present, 
silently  mitigating  the  horrors  of  the  war,' and  afterwards  blending 
together,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  the  rival  races.  At  all  limes, 
it  became  the  connecting  link,  the  intermediate  power,  which  gave 
some  community  of  interest,  some  similarity  of  feeling,  to  the 
master  and  the  slave.  They  worshipped  at  least  the  same  God,  in 
the  same  church;  and  the  care  of  the  same  clergy  embraced  both 
with  something  of  an  harmonising  and  equalising  superintendence. 
The  Christian  clergy  occupied  a  singular  position  in  this  new  slate 
of  society.  At  the  earlier  period,  they  were,  in  general,  Roman  ; 
later,  though  sometimes  barbarian  by  birth,  they  were  Roman  in 
education.  When  the  prostration  of  the  conquered  people  was 
complete,  there  was  still  an  order  of  people,  not  strictly  belonging 
to  either  race,  which  maintained  a  commanding  atlilude,  and  pos- 
sessed certain  authority.  The  Christian  bishop  confronted  the  bar- 
barian sovereign,  or  took  his  rank  among  the  leading  nobles. 
During  the  invasion ,  the  Christian  clergy,  though  their  possessions 
were  ravaged  in  the  indiscriminate  warfare ;  though  their  persons 
were  not  always  secure  from  insult,  or  from  slavery :  yet,  on  the 
whole,  retained,  or  very  soon  resumed,  a  certain  sanctity,  and  has- 
tened, before  long,  to  wind  their  chains  around  the  minds  of  the 
conquerors.  Before  a  new  invasion,  Christianity  had,  in  general, 
mingled  up  the  invaders  with  the  invaded  5  till  at  length  Europe, 
instead  of  being  a  number  of  disconnected  kingdoms,  hostile  in  race, 
in  civil  polity,  in  religion,  was  united  in  a  kind  of  federal  Christian 
republic,  on  a  principle  of  unity,  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope. 

The  overweening  authority  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  clergy;  xhcirim- 
their  existence  as  a  separate  and  exclusive  caste,  at  this  particular  ^""^""^^ 
period  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  became  of  the  highest  utility,  new  state 
A  religion  without  a  powerful  and  separate  sacerdotal  order,  even, "     '""'' 
perhaps,  if  that  order  had  not  in  general  been  bound  to  celibacy, 
and  so  prevented  from  degenerating  into  an  hereditary  caste,  would 
have  been  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  conflict  and  confusion  of  the 
times.  Religion,  unless  invested  by  general  opinion  in  high  autho- 
rity, and  that  authority  asserted  by  an  active  and  incorporated 
class,  would  scarcely  have  struggled  through  this  complete  disor- 
ganisation of  all  the  existing  relations  of  society.  The  respect  which 
the  clergy  maintained  was  increased  by  their  being  almost  the  ex- 
clusive possessors  of  that  learning  which  commands  the  reverence 
even  of  barbarians,  when  not  actually  engaged  in  war.  A  religion 
which  rests  on  a  written  record,  however  that  record  may  be  but 
rarely  studied,  and  by  a  few  only  of  its  professed  interpreters, 
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enforces  Uie  general  respect  to  literary  attainment.  Thougli  the 
traditional  commentary  may  overload  or  supersede  the  original 
book,  the  commentary  itself  is  necessarily  committed  to  writing, 
Influence  and  becomes  another  subject  of  honoured  and  laborious  study.  All 
<f".hnsti-  oijjer  kinds  of  literature,  as  far  as  they  survive,  gladly  rank  them- 
nl'crltu"",  selves  under  the  protection  of  that  which  commands  reverence  for 
its  religious  authority.  The  cloister  or  the  religious  foundation 
thus  became  the  place  of  refuge  to  all  that  remained  of  letters  or 
of  arts.  Knowledge  brooded  in  secret,  though  almost  with  unpro- 
ductive, yet  with  life-sustaining  warmth,  over  these  secluded  trea- 
sures. But  it  was  not  merely  an  inert  and  quiescent  resistance  which 
was  thus  offered  to  barbarism  ;  it  was  perpetually  extending  its  en- 
croachments, as  well  as  maintaining  its  place.  Perhaps  the  degree 
to  which  the  Roman  language  moditied  the  Teutonic  tongues  may 
be  a  fair  example  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Roman  civilisation 
generally  modified  the  manners  and  the  laws  of  the  Northern  na- 
tions. 
"ua-e  The  language  of  the  conquered  people  lived  in  the  religious 
ritual.  Throughout  the  rapid  succession  of  invaders  who  passed 
over  Europe,  seeking  their  final  settlement,  some  in  the  remolesi 
province  of  Africa,  before  the  formation  of  other  dialects,  the  Latin 
was  kept  alive  as  the  language  of  Western  Christianity.  The  clergy 
were  its  conservators,  the  Yulgate  Jiible  and  the  offices  of  the 
church  its  depositaries,  unviolated  by  any  barbarous  inlerruplion, 
respected  as  the  oracles  of  divine  truth.  But  the  constant  repetition 
of  this  language  in  the  ears  of  the  mingled  people  can  scarcely  have 
been  without  influence,  in  increasing  and  strengihening  the  Ro- 
man element  in  the  common  language,  which  gradually  grew  up 
from  mutual  intercourse,  inter-marriage,  and  all  the  other  bonds  of 
community  which  blended  together  the  various  races, 
on  ibemu-  Thc  old  muuicipal  institutions  of  the  empire  probably  owed 
"t'i'tluions  l^^^""  permanence,  in  no  considerable  degree,  to  Christianity.  It  has 
been  observed  in  what  manner  the  decurionale,  the  municipal 
authorities  of  each  town,  through  the  extraordinary  and  oppressive 
system  of  taxation,  from  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
became  mere  passive  and  unwilling  agents  of  the  government.  Re- 
sponsible for  payments  which  they  could  not  exact,  men  of  opu- 
lence, men  of  humanity,  shrunk  from  the  public  oflices.  From  ob- 
jects of  honourable  ambition,  they  had  become  burdens,  loaded 
with  unrepaid  unpopularity,  assumed  by  compulsion,  and  exercised 
with  reluctance.  The  defensors,  instituted  by  Valentinian  and  Va- 
lens,  however  they  might  afford  temporary  protection  and  relief  to 
the  lower  orders,  scarcely  exercised  any  long  or  lasting  influence 
on  the  state  of  society.  Yet  the  municipal  authorities  at  least  rc- 
•  tained  the  power  of  administering  the  laws  ;  and,  as  the  law  became 
more  and  more  impregnated  with  Christian  sentiment,  it  assumed 
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somelhing  of  a  religious  as  well  as  civil  aulhorily.  The  magistrate 
became,  as  it  were,  an  ally  of  the  Christian  bishop ;  the  institutions 
had  a  sacred  character,  besides  that  of  their  general  utility.  What- 
ever remained  of  commerce  and  of  art  subsisted  chielly  among  the 
old  Roman  population  of  the  cities,  which  was  already  Christian  •, 
and  hence,  perhaps,  the  guilds  and  fraternities  of  the  trades,  which 
may  be  traced  up  to  an  early  period,  gradually  assumed  a  sort  of 
leligious  bond  of  union.  In  all  points,  the  Roman  civilisation  and 
Christianity,  when  the  latter  had  completely  pervaded  the  various 
orders  of  men,  began  to  make  commois  cause  ^  and  during  all  the 
time  that  this  disorganisation  of  conquest  and  new  settlement  was 
taking  place  in  this  groundwork  of  the  Roman  social  system,  and 
the  loose  elements  of  society  were  severing  by  gradual  disunion,  a 
new  confederalive  principle  arose  in  these  smaller  aggregations,  as 
well  as  in  the  general  population  of  the  empire.  The  church  be- 
came another  centre  of  union.  Men  incorporated  themselves  to- 
gether, not  only,  nor  so  much,  as  fellow-citizens,  as  fellow-Chris- 
tians. They  submitted  to  an  aulhorily  co-ordinale  with  the  civil 
power,  and  united  as  members  of  the  same  religious  IValernity. 

Christianity,  to  a  certain  degree,  changed  the  general  habits  of « 
men.  For  a  time,  at  least,  they  were  less  public,  more  private  and 
domestic  men.  The  tendency  of  Christianity,  while  the  Christians 
composed  a  separate  and  distinct  community,  to  withdraw  men 
from  public  affairs  ;  their  less  frequent  attendance  on  the  courts  of 
law;  which  were  superseded  by  their  own  peculiar  arbitration  ; 
their  repugnance  to  the  ordinary  amusements,  which  soon  how- 
over,  in  the  large  cities,  such  as  Anlioch  and  Constantinople,  wore 
off — all  these  principles  of  disunion  ceased  to  operate  when  Chris- 
Uanity  became  the  dominant,  and  at  length  the  exclusive,  religion. 
The  Christian  community  became  the  people;  the  shows,  the 
pomps,  the  ceremonial  of  the  religion,  replaced  the  former  seasons 
of  periodical  popular  excitement  •,  the  amusements  ,  which  were 
not  extirpated  by  the  change  of  sentiment,  some  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions and  the  chariot  race,  were  crowded  wilh  Christian  specta- 
tors. Christians  ascended  the  tribunals  of  law ;  not  only  the  spirit 
and  language  of  the  New  Testament,  but  likewise  of  the  Old,  en- 
iered  both  into  the  Roman  jurisprudence  and  into  the  various  bar- 
barian codes,  in  which  the  Roman  law  was  mingled  with  the  old 
Teutonic  usages.  Thus  Christianity  was  perpetually  discharging 
l!ie  double  office  of  conservator,  with  regard  to  the  social  institu- 
tions with  which  she  had  entered  into  alliance ;  and  of  mediator 
between  the  conllicting  races  which  she  was  gathering  together 
under  her  own  wing.  Where  the  relation  between  the  foreign  con- 
queror and  the  conquered  inhabitant  of  the  empire  was  that  of 
master  and  slave,  the  Roman  ecclesiastic  still  maintained  his  inde- 
pendence, and  speedily  regained  his  authority ;  he  only  admitted 
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Ihe  barbarian  into  his  order  on  Ihe  condition  that  he  became  to  s 
certain  degree  Romanised ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
gentle  influence  of  Christian  charity  and  humanity  was  not  without 
its  effect  in  mitigating  the  lot,  or  at  least  in  consoling  the  misery 
of  the  change  from  independence,  or  superiority,  to  humiliation 
and  servitude.  Where  the  two  races  mingled,  as  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  in  some  of  the  towns  and  cities,  on  more  equal  terms, 
by  strengthening  the  municipal  institutions  with  something  of  a 
religious  character,  and  by  its  own  powerful  federative  principle, 
it  condensed  them  much  more  speedily  into  one  people,  and  assi- 
milated their  manners,  habits,  and  usages. 
Kariy  Christianity  had  early,  as  it  were,  prepared  the  way  for  this 
ity  among  amalgamation  of  the  Goths  with  the  Roman  empire.  In  their  first 
the  Goths,  inroads,  during  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  when  they  ravaged  a  large 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  carried  away  numbers  of  slaves, 
especially  from  Asia  Minor  and  Cappadocia.  Among  these  were 
many  Christians.  The  slaves  subdued  the  conquerors  ^  the  gentle 
doctrines  of  Christianity  made  their  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  barba- 
rous warriors.  The  families  of  the  slaves  continued  to  supply  the 
priesthood  to  this  growing  community.  A  Gothic  bishop  (1),  with 
uiphuassa  Greek  name,  Theophilus,  attended  at  the  council  of  Nice;  Ul- 

version   of  .  „ 

the  Scrip-  philas,  at  the  time  of  the  mvasion  in  the  reign  of  Yalens,  conse- 
*""'■  crated  bishop  of  the  Goths  during  an  embassy  to  Constantinople, 
was  of  Cappadocian  descent  (2).  Among  the  Goths,  Christianity 
first  assumed  its  new  oflice,  the  advancement  of  general  civilisation, 
as  well  as  of  purer  religion.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  art 
of  writing  was  altogether  unknown  to  the  Goths  before  the  time  of 
Ulphilas.  The  language  seems  to  have  attained  a  high  degree  of 
artificial  perfection  before  it  was  employed  by  that  prelate  in  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  (3).  Still  the  Meeso-Gothic  alphabet, 
of  which  the  Greek  is  by  far  the  principal  element,  was  generally 
adopted  by  the  Goths  (4).  It  was  universally  disseminated  •,  it  was 
perpetuated,  until  the  extinction  or  absorption  of  the  Gothic  race 
in  other  tribes,  by  the  translation  of  the  sacred  writings.  This  was 
the  work  of  Ulphilas,  who,  in  his  version  of  the  Scriptures  (5),  is 

(1)  Philostorgius,  ii.  5.  are  derived  from  some  other  fiimrter.   Thev  are 

(2)  Socrates,  ii.  41 .  most  likely  aiicieut  characters.  The  th  resembles 

(3)  The  Gothic  of  Ulphilas  is  the  link  between  closely  the  runic  letter,  which  expresses  the 
the  East  and  Europe,  the  transition  stale  from  same  sound.  See  St.  Martin,  note  on  Le  Ueau 
the  Sanscrit  to  the  modern   Teutonic  languages,  iii.  p.  120- 

ll  is  possible   that  the   Goths,  after  their  mlgra-  (5)  The  greater  part  of   the   fragments   of  Ul- 

tion  from  the  East  to  the  north  of  Germany,  may  philas's  version   of  the  .Scriptures  now  extant  is 

have  lost   the  art   of  writing,   partly  from  the  contained  in    the  celebrated    Codex  Argenteus 

want  of  materials.  The  German  forests  would  af-  now  at  Upsala.    This   splendid    MS.,  written  in 

ford  no  substitute  for  the  palm-leaves  of  the  East;  silver  letters,  on  parchment  of  a  purple  ground, 

they  may   have  been  reduced  to  the  barbarous  contains  almost  the  whole  four  Gospels.    Knittel* 

runesoftheotherHeatheutribes.  CompareBopp.,  in  1762,   discovered  five  chapters  of  St.   Paul's 

Conjugations  System.  Epistle   to   the   Romans,  in  a  Palimpsest  MS.  at 

(4)  The  Mffiso-Gothic  alphabet  has  twenty -five  Wolfenbuttel.  The  best  edition   of  the  whole  of 
•     letters,   of  which   fifteen    are  evidently  Greek,  this  is  by  .f.  Christ.    Zahn.   Weissenfels,    (805 

eight  Latin.   The  two,   th  and  hw,  to  which  the     Since  that  time,  M.Mai  has  published,  from  Milan 
Greek  and  Latin  have  no  corresponding  sound,     Palimpsests,  several  other  fragments,  chiefly  o- 
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reported  to  have  omilted,  wilh  a  Christian,  but  vain,  precaution, 
the  books  of  Kings,  lesl,  being  too  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  his 
countrymen,  they  should  inflame  their  warlike  enthusiasm.  Whe- 
ther the  genuine  mildness  of  Christianity,  or  some  patriotic  reve- 
rence for  the  Roman  empire,  from  which  he  drew  his  descent,  in- 
fluenced the  pious  bishop,  the  martial  ardour  of  the  Goths  was  not 
the  less  fatal  to  the  stability  of  the  Roman  empire.  Christianity  did 
not  even  mitigate  the  violence  of  the  shock  with  which,  for  the 
first  time,  a  whole  host  of  Northern  barbarians  was  thrown  upon 
the  empire,  never  again  to  be  shaken  off.  This  Gothic  invasion, 
which  first  established  a  Teutonic  nation  within  the  frontier  of  the 
empire,  was  conducted  wilh  all  the  ferocity,  provoked,  indeed,  on 
the  part  of  the  Romans  by  the  basest  treachery,  of  hostile  races 
with  no  bond  of  connection  (1). 

The  pacificatory  cfl"ecl  of  the  general  conversion  of  the  Goths  to 
Christianity  was  impeded  by  the  form  of  faith  which  they  embraced. 
The  Gothic  prelates,  Ulphilas  among  the  rest,  who  visited  the  court  ^^[2T 
of  Constantinople,  found  the  Arian  bishops  in  possession  of  the  chief  G^'h^ 
authority  ;  they  were  the  recognised  prelates  of  the  empire.  Whe- 
ther their  less  cultivated  minds  were  unable  to  comprehend,  or  their 
lan-^uage  to  express,  the  fine  and  subtle  distinctions  of  the  Trini- 
tarian M[h,  or  persuftded,  as  it  was  said,  by  the  Arian  bishops, 
that  it  was  mere  verbal  dispute,  these  doctrines  were  introduced 
among  the  Goths  before  their  passage  of  the  Danube,  or  their  settle- 
ment within  the  empire.  The  whole  nation  received  this  form  of 
Christianity  \  from  them  it  appears  to  have  spread,  first  embracing 
the  other  branch  of  the  nation,  the  Ostrogoths,  among  the  Gepidee, 
the  Vandals,  and  the  Burgundians  (2).  Among  the  barbaric  con- 
querors was  the  stronghold  of  Arianism  ^  while  it  was  gradually  re- 
pudiated by  the  Romans  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  it  raised 
its  head,  and  obtained  a  superiority  which  it  had  never  before  at- 
tained, in  Italy  and  Spain.  Whether  more  congenial  to  the  sim- 
plicity'of  the  barbaric  mind,  or  in  some  respects  cherished  on  one 
side  by  the  conqueror  as  a  proud  distinction,  more  cordially  de- 
tested bv  the  Roman  population,  as  the  creed  of  their  barbarous 
masters,  Arianism  appeared  almost  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  Teutonic  invaders,  and  only  fell  with  the  Gothic  monarchies 
in  Italy  and  in  Spain.  While  Gratian  and  Valentinian  the  Second 
espoused  the  cause  of  Trinilarianism  in  the  West  (we  shall  here- 
after resume  tli«  Christian  history  of  that  division  of  the  empire), 

.he  olber  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Milan.  1819.    Si.  Gothic   general  >vhich   was  so  fatal  to  Valens. 

Martin,  notes  to  Le  Beau,  lii.  100.  On  tbeGothic  Ainn..  Marc,  xxxi    12.             ,'  l.nt.  I,„n.r.fnrp 

translation  of  the  Scriptures.    See  Socrat.  iv.  33.  (2   Sic  quoque  V.s.goth.  a  \  a  en.e  l'"pera  ore 

.Sozom,  vi.    37.     Philostorgius,   ii.  5.    Compare  Ariani  potmsquam  Chr.sfan.  effect..  De  ca-tero 

Theodorcl  v   30   31  ''""  Ostrogothis,  quam  Gepidis  parent.bus  suis 

(Dltis'remar'kabletofmda   Christian   priest  per   affectionis    gratiam     evangel.zantes,  hujus 

.mVloyed  as  an  ambassador   between  the   Goths  perfidioe  eolturam  edocentes  omnem  ub.quc  lin- 

aud  the  Romans,  and  either  the  willing  or  unde-  gua;  hujus  nalionem   ad  cuUuram  hujus   seethe 

Mgning  instrument    of  that  straUgem   of   the  incitavere.  Jornand.  c.  25- 
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by  measures  which  show  that  Iheir  sacerdotal  advisers  were  men  of 
greater  energy  and  decision  than  their  civil  ministers,  it  subsisted 
almost  as  a  foreign  and  barbarous  form  of  Christianity. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THEODOSIDS.      ABOtlTION    OF   PAGAHISM. 


The  fate  of  Valens  summoned  to  the  empire  a  sovereign  not 
merely  qualified  to  infuse  a  conservative  vigour  into  the  civil  and 
military  administration  of  the  empire,  but  to  compress  into  one  uni- 
form system  the  religion  of  the  Roman  world.  It  was  necessary 
that  Christianity  should  acquire  a  complete  predominance,  and  that 
It  should  be  consolidated  into  one  vigorous  and  harmonious  system. 
The  relegation,  as  it  were,  of  Arianism  among  the  Goths  and  other 
barbarous  tribes,  though  it  might  thereby  gain  a  temporary  acces- 
sion of  strength,  did  not  permanently  impede  the  final  triumph  of 
Trinitarianism.  While  the  imperial  power  was  thus  lending  its 
strongest  aid  for  the  complete  triumph  and  concentration  of  Chris- 
tianity, from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  mindofTheodosius,  the 
sacerdotal  order,  on  the  strength  and  unity  of  which  was  to  rest  the 
permanent  influence  of  Christianity  during  the  approaching  centu- 
ries of  darkness,  assumed  new  energy.  A  religious  emperor,  under 
certain  circumstances,  might  have  been  the  most  dangerous  ad- 
versary of  the  priestly  power  ^  he  would  have  asserted  with  vigour, 
which  could  not  at  that  time  be  resisted,  the  supremacy  of  the  civil 
authority.  But  the  weaknesses,  the  vices,  of  the  great  Theodosius, 
bowed  him  down  before  the  aspiring  priesthood,  who,  in  asserting 
and  advancing  their  own  authority,  were  asserting  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity. The  passionate  tyrant,  at  the  feet  of  the  Christian  prelate, 
deploring  the  rash  resentment  which  had  condemned  a  whole  city 
to  massacre ;  the  prelate  exacting  the  severest  penance  for  the  out- 
rage on  justice  and  on  humanity,  stand  in  extraordinary  contrast 
with  the  older  Caesars,  without  remonstrance  or  without  humilia- 
tion, glutting  their  lusts  or  their  resentment  with  the  misery  and 
blood  of  their  subjects. 

The  accession  of  Theodosius  was  hailed  with  universal  enthu- 
siasm throughout  the  empire.  The  pressing  fears  of  barbaric  in- 
vasion on  every  frontier  silenced  for  a  time  the  jealousies  of  Chris- 
tian and  Pagan,  of  Arian  and  Trinitarian.  On  the  shore  of  each  of 
the  great  rivers  which  bounded  the  empire;  appeared  a  host  of 
menacing  invaders.  The  Persians,  the  Armenians,  the  Iberians, 
were  prepared  to  pass  the  Euphrates  or  the  eastern  frontier ;  the 
Danube  had  already  aflforded  a  passage  to  the  Goths ;  behind  them 
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Vveie  Ihe  Huns  in  still  more  formidable  and  muUiplying  swarms  ; 
»,iie  Franks  and  the  rest  of  the  German  nations  wore  crowding  to 
Ihe  Rhine.  Paganism,  as  well  as  Christianity,  hastened  to  pay  its 
grateful  homage  to  the  deliverer  of  the  empire  5  the  eloquent  The- 
mislius  addressed  the  Emperor  in  the  name  of  the  imperial  cily  ^ 
Libanius  ventured  to  call  on  the  Christian  Emperor  to  revenge  the 
death  of  Julian,  that  crime  for  which  the  gods  were  exacting  just 
retribution-,  Pagan  poetry  awoke  from  its  long  silence;  the  glory 
of  Theodosius  and  his  family  inspired  its  last  noble  effort  in  the 
verse  of  Claudian. 

Theodosius  was  a  Spaniard.  In  that  province  Cliristianity  had 
probably  found  less  resistance  from  the  feeble  provincial  Paganism ; 
nor  was  there,  as  in  Gaul,  an  old  national  religion  which  lingered 
in  the  minds  of  the  native  population.  Christianity  was  early  and 
permanently  established  in  the  Peninsula.  To  Theodosius,  who 
was  but  slightly  tinged  with  the  love  of  letters,  or  the  tastes  of  a 
more  liberal  education,  the  colossal  temples  of  the  East,  or  the 
more  graceful  and  harmonious  fabrics  of  Europe,  would  probably 
create  no  feeling  but  that  of  aversion  from  the  shrines  of  idolatry. 
His  Christianity  was  pure  from  any  of  the  old  Pagan  associations ; 
unsoflened,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  by  any  feeling  for  art,  and 
unawed  by  any  reverence  for  the  ancient  religion  of  Rome  :  he  was 
a  soldier,  a  provincial,  an  hereditary  Christian  of  a  simple  and  un- 
questioning faith  5  and  he  added  to  all  this  the  consciousness  of  con- 
summate vigour  and  ability,  and  a  choleric  and  vehement  tem- 
perament. 

Spain,  throughout  the  Trinitarian  controversy,  perhaps  from 
the  commanding  influence  of  Hosius,  had  firmly  adhered  to  the 
Alhanasian  doctrines.  The  Manichean  tenets,  for  which  Priscil- 
lian  and  his  followers  suffered  (the  first  heretics  condemned  to  death 
for  their  opinions),  were  but  recently  introduced  into  the  province. 

Thus,  by  character  and  education,  deeply  impressed  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  of  a  severe  and  uncompromising  orthodoxy, 
Theodosius  undertook  the  sacred  obligation  of  extirpating  Paga- 
nism, and  restoring  to  Christianity  ils  severe  and  inviolable  unity. 
Without  tracing  the  succession  of  events  throughout  his  reign,  we 
may  survey  the  Christian  Emperor  in  his  acts  j  first,  as  comnjencing, 
if  not  completing,  Ihe  forcible  extermination  of  Paganism;  secondly, 
as  confirming  Christianity,  and  extending  the  authority  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal order  ;  and  thirdly,  as  establishing  the  uniform  orthodoxy 
of  the  Western  Roman  church. 

The  laws  of  Theodosius  against  the  Pagan  sacrifices  grew  insen-  nostihtj 
sibly  more  and  more  severe.    The  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  vie-  o/Theodo- 

*  sius  to  Pa- 

lims,  and  magic  rites,  were  made  a  capital  offence.    In  .391,  issued  sanism, 
an  edict  prohibiting   sacrifices,  and  even  the  entering  into  the 
temples.    In  the  same  year,  a  rescript  was  addressed  to  the  court 
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and  preefect  of  Egypt,  fining  the  governors  of  provinces  who  should 
enter  a  temple,  fifteen  pounds  of  gold,  and  giving  a  kind  of  autho- 
rity to  the  subordinate  officers  to  prevent  their  superiors  from  com- 
mitting such  offences.  The  same  year,  all  unlawful  sacrifices  arc 
prohibited  by  night  or  day,  within  or  without  the  temples.  In  392, 
all  immolation  is  prohibited  under  the  penalty  of  death,  and  all 
other  acts  of  idolatry  under  forfeiture  of  the  house  or  land  in  which 
the  offence  shall  have  been  committed  (1). 

The  Pagan  temples,  left  standing  in  all  their  majesty,  but  dese- 
crated, deserted,  overgrown,  would  have  been  the  most  splendid  mo- 
nument to  the  triumph  ofChristianity.  If,  with  thedisdain  of  conscious 
strength,  she  had  allowed  them  to  remain  without  victim,  without 
priest,  without  worshipper,  but  uninjured,  and  only  exposed  to 
natural  decay  from  time  and  neglect,  posterity  would  not  merely 
have  been'grateful  for  the  preservation  of  such  stupendous  and  grace- 
ful models  of  art,  but  would  have  been  strongly  impressed  with 
admiration  of  her  magnanimity.  But  such  magnanimity  was  neither 
to  be  expected  from  the  age  or  the  state  of  the  religion.  The  Chris- 
tians believed  in  the  existence  of  the  Heathen  deities,  with,  per- 
haps, more  undoubling  faith  than  the  Heathens  themselves.  The 
daemons  who  inhabited  the  temples  were  spirits  of  malignant  and 
pernicious  power,  which  it  was  no  less  the  interest  than  the  duty  of 
the  Christian  to  expel  from  their  proud  and  attractive  mansions  (2). 
The  temples  were  the  strongholds  of  the  vigilant  and  active  adver- 
saries of  Christian  truth  and  Christian  purity,  the  enemies  of  God 
and  man.  The  idols,  it  is  true,  were  but  wood  and  stone,  but  the 
beings  they  represented  were  real^  they  hovered,  perhaps,  in  the 
air;  they  were  still  present  in  the  consecrated  spot,  though  rebuked 
and  controlled  by  the  mightier  name  of  Christ,  yet  able  to  surprise 
the  careless  Christian  in  his  hour  of  supineness  or  negligent  ad- 
herence to  his  faith  or  his  duty.  When  zeal  inflamed  the  Christian 
populace  to  aggression  upon  any  of  these  ancient  and  time-hallowed 
buildings,  no  doubt  some  latent  awe  lingered  within  ;  something  of 
the  suspense  of  doubtful  warfare  watched  the  issue  of  the  strife. 
However  they  might  have  worked  themselves  up  to  the  conviction 
that  their  ancient  gods  were  but  of  this  inferior  and  hostile  nature, 
they  would  still  be  haunted  by  some  apprehensions,  lest  they  should 
not  be  secure  of  the  protection  of  Christ,  or  of  the  angels  and  saints 
in  the  new  tutelar  hierarchy  of  Heaven.  The  old  deities  might  not 
have  been  so  completely  rebuked  and  controlled  as  not  to  retain 
some  power  of  injuring  their  rebellious  votaries.  It  was  at  last,  even 
to  the  faithful,  a  conflict  between  two  unequal  supernatural  agen- 
cies, unequal  indeed,  particularly  where  the  faith  of  the  Christian 
was  fervent  and  sincere,  yet  dependent  for  its  event  on  the  con- 

fl)  Cod.  Theod.  Tivi.lO.  7.  U,  12.  docel.    Aiiiliros.   Hpiit.    Resp.  ad   .Svininatli.    in 

i2)  Dii  eiiim  Gentitiin  dicmonia,  ut    .Sciijilura     init. 
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fidence  of  that  faith,  which  sometimes  trembled  at  its  own  insuf- 
ficiency, and  feared  lest  it  should  be  abandoned  by  the  divine  sup- 
port in  the  moment  of  strife. 

Throughout  the  East  and  West,  the  monks  were  the  chief  actors 
in  this  holy  warfare.  They  are  constantly  spoken  of  by  the  Heathen 
writers  in  terms  of  the  bitterest  reproach  and  contempt.  The  most 
particular  accounts  of  their  proceedings  relate  to  the  East.  Their 
desultory  attacks  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  country,  where  the 
numberless  shrines,  images,  and  smaller  temples  were  at  the  same 
time  less  protected,  and  more  dear  to  the  feelings  of  the  people. 
In  the  towns,  the  larger  fanes,  if  less  guarded  by  the  reverence 
of  their  worshippers,  were  under  the  protection  of  the  municipal 
police  (1).  Christianity  was  long  almost  exclusively  the  religion  of 
the  towns  ;  and  the  term  Paganism  (notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
which  embarrass  this  explanation)  appears  to  owe  its  origin  to 
this  general  distinction.  The  agricultural  population,  liable  to  fre- 
quent vicissitudes,  trembled  to  ofl'end  the  gods,  on  whom  depended 
the  plenty  or  the  failure  of  the  harvest.  Habits  are  more  intimately 
enwoven  with  the  whole  being  in  the  regular  labours  of  husbandry, 
than  in  the  more  various  and  changeable  occupations  of  the  city. 
The  whole  Heathen  ritual  was  bound  up  with  the  course  of  agricul- 
ture :  this  was  the  oldest  part  both  of  the  Grecian  and  Italian  wor- 
ship, and  had  experienced  less  change  from  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
In  every  field,  in  every  garden,  stood  a  deity  ;  shrines  and  lesser 
temples  were  erected   in  every  grove,  by  every  fountain.    The 
drought,  the  mildew,  the  murrain,  the  locusts,  —  whatever  was 
destructive  to  the  harvest  or  to  the  herd,  was  in  the  power  of  these 
capricious  deities  (2) ;  even  when  converted  to  Christianity,   the 
peasant  trembled  at  the  consequences  of  his  own  apostasy  •  and  it 
is  probable,  that  not  until  the  whole  of  this  race  of  tutelary  deities 
had  been  gradually  replaced  by  what  we  must  call  the  inferior 
divinities  of  Paganisi-ng  Christianity,  saints,  martyrs,  and  angels, 
that  Christianity  was  extensively  or  permanently  established  in  the 
rural  districts  (3). 

During  the  reign  of  Constantine,  that  first  sign  of  a  decaying  ., 
religion,  the  alienation  of  the  properly  attached  to  its  maintenance,    «f  ii'e 
began  to  be  discerned.  Some  estates  belonging  to  the  temples  were  "^ViMV 
seized  by  the  first  Christian  Emperor,  and  appropriated  to  the  '""p'" 
building  of  Constantinople.  The  favourites  of  his  successor,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  enriched  by  the  donation  of  other  sacred  estates, 

(1)  ToX.MaTon  yuev    oi/v    Kxv  Teitf    to-  fo/jihn?  ytig  Ka.i  7r(<^vrii>/yAv>i(.    Liban.de 

Aeo-i,    TO  Toxu   (Te    ev  toi'c  i'j-fois;.  Liban.  Tempi. 

pro  Templis.  (3)   This   diffeicnce  prevailed  equnllv  in  the 

/N„     .       -  »  ,  ,      _        ,  West.  Fleury  gives  an  account  of  the  martyrdom 

,2.1  R.«'^T0(5 -j-ia-p^oi/iriv   iv    awTOic   a<  oflhrce  missionaries  by  the  rural  population  of 

•  ATiiTfC,  0<r«tl  TTf/!/  Ti  cLvS'fm  lixi  yuvxi-  -i  district  in  the  Tyrol,   who  resented  the  aboli- 

)dv,  Kdi  T«Kvt»v  xai  ^aSv,  Kai  tm;  o-tth-  '""'  "'•'"''■■  deities  and  their  religious  ceremo- 
nies.  Ilisr.  Kccles.  v.  64. 
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and  even  of  Ihe  temples  Ihemselves  (1).  Julian  reslorod  Ihc  greater 
part  of  these  prodigal  gifts,  but  they  were  once  more  resumed 
under  Valenlinian,  and  the  estates  escheated  to  the  imperial  re- 
venue. Soon  after  the  accession  of  Theodosius,  the  Pagans,  parti- 
4:ularly  in  the  East,  saw  the  storm  gathering  in  the  horizon.  The 
monks,  with  perfect  impunity,  traversed  the  rural  districts  demo- 
lishing all  the  unprotected  edifices.  In  vain  did  the  Pagans  appeal 
lo  the  episcopal  authority;  the  bishops  declined  to  repress  the 
over-active,  perhaps,  but  pious  zeal  of  their  adherents.  Already 
much  destruction  had  taken  place  among  the  smaller  rural  shrines ; 
the  temples  in  Antioch,  of  Fortune,  of  Jove,  of  Athene,  of  Dionysus, 
were  still  standing  •,  but  the  demolition  of  one  stately  temple,  either 
at  Edessa  or  Palmyra,  and  this  under  the  pretext  of  the  imperial 
L'baril"^  ^ut'io'ily,   had  awakened  all  the  fears  of  the  Pagans.    Libanius 

'  "''"'  addressed  an  elaborate  oration  to  the  Emperor,  "'For  the  Tem- 
ples (2)."  Like  Christianity  under  the  Anlonines,  Paganism  is  now 
making  its  apology  for  its  public  worship.  Paganism  is  reduced  to 
still  lower  humiliation  5  one  of  its  modest  arguments  against  the 
destruction  of  its  temples,  is  an  appeal  to  the  taste  and  love  of 
splendour,  in  favour  of  buildings  at  least  as  ornamental  to  the  cities 
as  the  imperial  palaces  (3).  The  orator  even  sloops  to  suggest  that, 
if  alienated  from  religious  uses,  and  let  for  profane  purposes,  they 
might  be  a  productive  source  of  revenue.  Eut  the  eloquence  and 
arguments  of  Libanius  were  wasted  on  deaf  and  unheeding  ears. 

sviwm  The  war  against  the  temples  commenced  in  Syria:  but  it  was  not 
■diijtroycd.  conducted  with  complete  success.  In  many  cities  the  inhabitants 
rose  in  defence  of  their  sacred  buildings,  and,  with  llie  Persian  on 
the  frontier,  a  religious  war  might  have  endangered  the  allegiance 
of  these  provinces.  The  splendid  temples,  of  which  the  ruins 
have  recently  been  discovered,  at  Pelra  (4),  were  defended  by 
the  zealous  worshippers;  and  in  those,  as  well  as  at  Areopolis 
and  Raphia,  in  Palestine,  the  Pagan  ceremonial  continued  without 
disturbance.  In  Gaza,  the  temple  of  the  tutelar  deity.  Mamas,  the 
lord  of  men,  was  closed;  but  the  Christians  did  not  venture  to 
violate  it.  The  form  of  some  of  the  Syrian  edifices  allowed  their 
iransformation  into  Christian  churches;  they  were  enclosed,  and 
made  to  admit  sufficient  light  for  the  services  of  the  church.  A 
temple  at  Damascus,  and  another  at  Heliopolis  or  Baalbec  (5), 
were  consecrated  lo  the  Christian  worship.  Marcellus  of  Apamea 
was  the  martyr  in  this  holy  warfare.  He  had  signaHsed  himself  by 

(1)  They  were  bestowed,  according  lo   I.iba-  ings  Uoiuuu  architecture   of   the   age  of   Aiito- 
iiius,  with  no  more  respect  than  a  horse,  a  slave,  nines  is   manifest,    raised   in    general    on    the 
a  dog,  or  a  golden  cup.   The  position  oflhe  slave  enormous  substructions  of  much  earlier  ages. 
!>etween  the  horse  and  the  dog,  us  cheap  gifts,  is         (5)  If  this  (as  indeed  is   not   likelj)    was  the 
•  uriousenough.  Lihan.  Op.  v.ii.  p.  185.  vast  Temple   of  the  Sun,    it  is   probable  that  a 

(2)  This  oration   was  probably   not  delivered  Christian  cimrch  was   enclosed  in  some   pari   o( 
111  the  presence  of  llieodosius.  its  precincts.  The   sanctu.uy   was   usually  taken 

(3)  Mban.  pro  Tcraplis,  p.  190.  for  this  ;nii:posc 

(4)  Laborde's  Journey.  In  most  of  these  build- 
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the  dcslruclion  of  the  tctnplcs  in  his  own  city,  particularly  that  of 
Jupiter,  whose  solid  foundalions  defied  the  artificers  and  soldiery 
employed  in  Ihe  work  of  demolition,  and  required  the  aid  of 
miracle  to  undermine  them.  But,  on  an  expedition  into  the  dis- 
trict of  Apamea,  called  the  Aulon,  the  rude  inhabitants  rose  in 
defence  of  their  sacred  edifice,  seized  Marcellus  and  burned  hinf 
alive.  The  synod  of  the  province  refused  to  revenge  on  his  barba- 
rous enemies,  a  death  so  happy  for  Marcellus,  and  so  glorious  for 
his  family  (1). 

The  work  of  demolition  was  not  long  content  with  these  less 
famous  edifices,  these  outworks  of  Paganism  5  it  aspired  to  attack 
one  of  its  strongest  citadels,  and  by  the  public  destruction  of  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  temples  in  the  world,  lo  announce  that 
Polytheism  h;.d  for  ever  lost  its  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men. 

It  was  considered  the  highest  praise  of  the  magnificent  temple  Tempie  of 
in  Edessa,  of  which  the  roof  was  of  remarkable  construction,  and  "^"fP''  "^ 
which  contained  in  its  secret  sanctuary  certain  very  celebrated     ^""■ 
statues  of  wrought  iron,  and  whose  fall  had  excited  the  indignatii 
eloquence  of  Libanius,  to  compare  it  lo  the  Serapion  in  Alexandria. 
The  Serapion,  at  that  time,  appeared  secure  in  the  superstition, 
which  connected   its  inviolable  sanctity,  and   the  honour  of  i!s 
god  (2),  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Nile,  with  the  fertility  and 
existence  of  Egypt,  and,  as  Egypt  was  the  granary  of  the  East,  of 
Constantinople.  The  Pagans  had  little  apprehension  that  the  Sera- 
pion itself,  before  many  years,  would  be  levelled  to  the  ground. 

The  temple  of  Scrapis,  next  lo  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  a.  d.  sss. 
was  the  proudest  monument  of  Pagan  religious  architecture  (3).  "' "^' 
Like  the  more  celebrated  structures  of  the  East,  and  that  of  Jeru- 
salem in  its  glory,  it  comprehended  within  its  precincts  a  vast 
mass  of  buildings,  of  which  the  temple  itself  formed  the  centre.  I! 
was  built  on  an  artificial  hill,  in  the  old  quarter  of  the  city,  called 
Rhacotis,  lo  which  the  ascent  was  by  a  hundred  steps.  All  Ihe  sub- 
structure was  vaulted  over;  and  in  these  dark  chambers,  which 
communicated  with  each  other,  were  supposed  lo  be  carried  on 
the  most  fearful,  and,  lo  the  Christian,  abominable  mysteries.  All 
around  the  spacious  level  platform  were  the  habitations  of  the 
priests,  and  the  ascetics  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  god. 
Within  these  outworks  of  this  city,  rather  than  temple,  was  a 
square,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  a  magnificent  portico.  In  the 
centre  arose  the  lemple,  on  pillars  of  enormous  magnitude  and 
beautiful  proportion.  The  work  either  of  Alexander  himself  or  of 
the  first  Ptolemy,  aspired  to  unite  the  colossal  grandeur  of  Egyptian 
with  the  fine  harmony  of  Grecian  art.  The  god  himself  was  the 

'I)  Sozomen,  vii.  15.  Tlieodoret,  v.  21.  in  aclcrnuni  nltollit  nihil  orbis  terrarum  ambiti- 

(2)  Libanius  expresses  hircselfio  tliis  effect.        o«iu?  cernal.  Ammian.  Marccll.  xxii.  16. 
f3)  Pnst  Capitolium,  quo  sc  vcnfrabilis  Roma 
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especial  object  of  adoralion  throughout  the  whole  country,  and 
l'.^,roughout  every  part  of  the  empire  into  which  the  Egyptian  wor- 
ship had  penetrated  (1),  but  more  particularly  in  Alexandria  5  and 
the  wise  policy  of  the  Ptolemys  had  blended  together,  under  this 
pliant  and  all-embracing  religion,  the  different  races  of  their  sub- 
worsiiip  jects.  Egvplian  and  Greek  met  as  worshippers  of  Serapis.    The 

of  Seropis  oj  r 

Serapis  of  Egypt  was  said  to  have  been  worshipped  for  ages  at 
Sinope  •  he  was  transported  from  that  city  with  great  pomp  and 
splendour,  to  be  reincorporated,  as  it  were,  and  reidentified  with 
his  ancient  prototype.  While  the  Egyptians  worshipped  in  Serapis 
the  great  vivific  principle  of  the  universe,  the  fecundating  Nile, 
Violding  the  Nilometer  for  his  scepire,  the  Lord  of  Amen-li,  the 
President  of  the  regions  beyond  the  grave ;  the  Greeks,  at  the  same 
time,  recognised  the  blended  attribules  of  (heir  Dionysus,  Helios, 
TEsculapius,  and  Hades  (2). 
statue  of  The  colossal  statue  of  Serapis  embodied  these  various  attributes  (3). 
erapis,  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  sauctuary  :  its  outstreiched  and  all-embracing  arms 
touched  the  walls;  the  right  the  one,  the  left  (he  other.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  the  work  of  Sesostris ;  it  was  made  of  all  the  metals 
fused  together,  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  tin  5  it  was  in- 
laid with  all  kinds  of  precious  stones  5  the  whole  was  polished,  and 
appeared  of  an  azure  colour.  The  measure  or  bushel,  the  emblem 
of  productiveness  or  plenty,  crowned  its  head.  By  its  side  stood 
the  symbolic  three-headed  animal,  one  the  forepart  of  a  lion,  one 
of  a  dog,  one  of  a  wolf.  In  this  the  Greeks  saw  the  type  of  their 
poetic  Cerberus  (4).  The  serpent,  the  symbol  of  eternity,  wound 
round  the  whole,  and  returned  resting  its  head  on  the  hand  of  the 
god. 

The  more  completely  the  adoralion  of  Serapis  had  absorbed  the 
worship  of  the  whole  Egyptian  pantheon,  the  more  eagerly  Chris- 
tianity desired  to  triumph  over  the  representative  of  Polytheism. 
However,  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  the  philosophic  party  may  have 
endeavoured  to  blend  and  harmonise  Ihe  two  faiths  (5),  they  stood 
now  in  their  old  direct  and  irreconcilable  opposition.  The  sup- 
pression of  the  internal  feuds  between  the  opposite  parties  in  Alexan- 
dria, enabled  Christianity  to  direct  all  its  concentred  force  against 
The  first  Paganism.  Theophllus,  Ihe  archbishop,  was  a  man  of  boldness  and 
Paganism!  acllvity,  eager  to  seize,  and  skilful  to  avail  himself  of,  every  oppor- 
tunity to  inflame  the  popular  mind  against  the  Heathens.  A  priest 
of  Serapis  was  accused  and  convicted  of  practising  those  licentious 

(0  111  Egypt  alone  he  hud  forty-two  temples ;  Saturn,   i.   20.,  Clemens  Alcxandrin,   Exhortat. 

innumerable  others  in  every  part  of  the  Roman  ad  Gent.  i.  p.  42.;  Rufinus,  E.  H.  xii.  23. 

empire.    Aristid.  Oral,  in  Canop.  (4)   According  to  the  interpretation  of  Macro- 

(2)  This  appears  to  me  the  most  natural  inter-  bias,  the  three  heads  represented  the  past,  the 
pretation  of  the  celebrated  passage  in  Tacitos.  present,  and  the  future;  the  rap.icious  wolf  the 
Compare  l)e  Gnigniaut,   Le   Uieu  Serapis  et  son  past,  the  central    lion   the   intermediate  present, 

.      Origine,   originally  written  as  a    note  for  lionr-     the  lawning  dog  the  hopeful  future. 

noufs  Translation  of  Tacitus.  (5)  See  the  Letter  of  Hadrian,  Vol.  II.  p.  155. 

(3)  The   statue   is   described    by   Marrobius, 
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designs  against  the  virlne  of  the  female  worshippers,  so  frequently 
aliribuled  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Eastern  religions.  Tlie  noblest 
and  most  beautiful  women  were  persuaded  to  submit  to  the  em- 
braces of  the  god,  whose  place,  under  the  favourable  darkness 
caused  by  the  sudden  extinction  of  the  lamps  in  the  temple,  was 
filled  by  the  priest.  These  inauspicious  rumours  prepared  the  in- 
evilable  collision.  A  neglected  temple  of  Osiris  or  Dionysus  had 
been  granted  by  Conslantius  to  the  Arians  of  Alexandria.  Theophilus 
obtained  from  the  Emperor  a  grant  of  the  vacant  site,  for  a  new 
church,  to  accommodate  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  Catholic 
Christians.  On  digging  (he  foundation,  there  were  discovered  many 
of  the  obscene  symbols,  used  in  the  Bacchic  or  Osirian  mysteries. 
Theophilus,  with  more  regard  to  the  success  of  his  cause  than  to 
decency,  exposed  these  ludicrous  or  digusting  objects,  in  the  public 
market  place,  to  the  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  the  people.  The 
Pagans,  indignant  at  this  treatment  of  their  sacred  symbols,  and 
maddened  by  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  the  Christians,  took  up  arms. 
The  streets  ran  with  blood  5  and  many  Christians  who  fell  in  this 
tumultuous  fray  received  the  honours  of  martyrdom.  A  philoso-  oiympus 
pher,  named  Olympus,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Pagan  'sop^w? 
party.  Olympus  had  foreseen  and  predicted  the  ruin  of  the  external 
worship  of  Polytheism.  He  had  endeavoured  to  implant  a  profound 
feeling  in  the  hearts  of  the  Pagans  which  might  survive  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  ordinary  objects  of  worship.  "  The  statues  of  the  gods 
are  but  perishable  and  material  images ;  the  eternal  intelligences, 
which  dwelt  within  them,  have  withdrawn  to  the  heavens  (1)."  Yet 
Olympus  hoped,  and  at  first  with  his  impassioned  eloqueace  suc- 
ceeded, in  rousing  his  Pagan  compatriots  to  a  bold  defiance  of  the 
public  authorities  in  support  of  their  religion  ^  faction  and  rivalry 
supplied  what  was  wanting  to  faith,  and  it  appeared  that  Paganism 
would  likewise  boast  its  army  of  martyrs, — martyrs,  not  indeed 
through  patient  submission  to  the  persecutor,  but  in  heroic  despair 
perishing  with  their  gods. 

The  Pagans  at  first  were  the  aggressors;  they  sallied  from  their  ^g,i„,he 
fortress,  the  Serapion,  seized  the  unhappy  Christians  whom  Ihey  <=''}'• 
met,  forced  Ihem  to  sacrifice  on  their  altar,  or  slew  them  upon  it, 
or  threw  them  into  the  deep  trench  defiled  with  the  blood  and  offal 
of  sacrifice.  In  vain  Evagrius,  the  prfefect  of  Egypt,  and  Romanus, 
the  commander  of  the  troops,  appeared  before  the  gates  of  the 
Temple,  remonstrated  with  the  garrison,  who  appeared  at  the 
windows,  against  their  barbarities,  and  menaced  them  with  the  just 
vengeance  of  the  law.  They  were  obliged  to  withdraw,  bafTled  and 
diregarded,  and  to  await  the  orders  of  the  Emperor.  Olympus  ex- 

(1)     y^xv     ^S^ifTiiv     Jta*     l^S'cihfAci'Tit     Tivac  iioix-na-ctt  ctu'riTt,  nxi  t/j   ovpu.viv 
xiymv  €iv<ii  Tot  iya.'Ky.a.TU.,  Kni  S'la.TOu-     «Vo7rT»Vi*».  Sozoin.  H.  K.  vii.  15. 

CO    a.fxtt<7f.'.t,t    vrrtfj.ivitv    J'vvxfAn;   i' i  . 
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hofted  his  followers  lo  the  height  of  religious  heroism.  "Having 
made  a  glorious  sacrifice  of  our  enemies,  let  us  immolate  ourselves 
and  perish  with  our  gods,"  But  before  the  rescript  arrived,  Olym- 
pus had  disappeared  :  he  had  stolen  out  of  the  Temple,  and  em- 

vii(;htof  barked  for  Italy.  The  Christian  writers  do  honour  to  his  sagacity, 
ynpai.  ^^  ^^  ^^.^  prophctlc  powers,  at  the  expense  of  his  courage  and  fidelity 
to  his  party.  In  the  dead  of  night,  when  all  was  slumbering  around, 
and  all  the  gates  closed,  he  had  heard  the  Christian  Alleluia  pealing 
from  a  single  voice  through  the  silent  Temple.  He  acknowledged 
the  sign,  or  the  omen,  and  anticipated  the  unfavourable  sentence  of 
the  Emperor,  the  fate  of  his  faction  and  of  his  gods. 

The  eastern  Pagans,  it  should  seem,  were  little  acquainted  with 
(he  real  character  of  Theodosius.  When  the  rescript  arrived  they 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  assembled  in  peaceful  array  before  the 
Temple,  as  if  they  expected  the  sentence  of  the  Emperor  in  their 

Reseript  owu  favoiir  (1).  The  officer  began;  the  first  words  of  the  rescript 
■"'^[^'j°'*°' plainly  intimated  the  abhorrence  of  Theodosius  against  idolatry. 
Cries  of  triumph  from  the  Christians  interrupted  the  proceedings; 
the  panic-stricken  Pagans,  abandoning  their  temple  and  (heir  god, 
silently  dispersed ;  they  sought  out  the  most  secret  places  of  refuge ; 
they  fled  their  country.  Two  of  the  celebrated  pontiffs,  one  of 
Amoun,  one  of  "  the  Ape,"  retired  to  Constantinople,  where  the 
one,  Ammonius,  taught  in  a  school,  and  continued  to  deplore  the 
fall  of  Paganism;  Helladius,  the  other,  was  known  to  boast  the  pari 
he  had  (aken  in  the  sedition  of  Alexandria,  in  which,  with  his  own 
hand,  he  had  slain  nine  Christians  (2\ 

The  imperial  rescript  at  once  went  beyond  and  fell  short  of  (he 
fears  of  the  Pagans.  It  disdained  to  exact  vengeance  for  (he  blood 
of  the  Chrisdan  martyrs,  who  had  been  so  happy  as  to  lay  down 
their  lives  for  their  Redeemer;  but  it  commanded  the  destruction 
of  (he  idolatrous  temples;  it  confiscated  all  the  ornaments,  and  or- 
dered the  statues  to  be  melted  or  broken  up  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor. 

Thctem.      Theophilus  hastened  in  his  triumphant  zeal  to  execute  (he  or- 

ii'iit""  finance  of  the  Emperor.  Marching,  with  (he  praefect  at  the  head 
of  the  military,  they  ascended  the  steps  to  the  (emple  of  Serapis. 
They  surveyed  (he  vacant  chambers  of  the  priests  and  the  ascetics; 
they  paused  to  pillage  the  library  (3);  they  entered  the  deserted 
sanctuary ;  they  stood  in  (he  presence  of  the  god.  The  sight  of  this 
colossal  image,  for  centuries  an  object  of  worship,  struck  awe  to 

(l)  If  the  oration  of  Libanius,  exhorting  the  (2)  Socrat.  Eccl.  Hist.  v.  16.  Helladius  ismen- 

Emperor  to  revenge    the   dciith   of  Julian,  was  tioned  in  a   law  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  as  a 

really  presented  to  Theodosius,  it  betrays  some-  celebraleil   grammarian   elevated   lo  certain  hn- 

thing  of  the  same  ignorance.    He  seems   to  think  nours.     This   law   is,    however,    dated   425;   at 

his  arguments  not  unlikely   to   meet   with  sue-  least  five  and  thirty  years  afler  this  transaction. 

/             eess;  at  all  events,  he  .Tppoars   not  to   have  the  (3)   Nos   vidimus   armaria    lihrorum,  quibus 

least  notion  that  Theodosius  would    not  respect  direptis  exinanita  e:i  a  nostris  bominibus,  nos- 

the  memory  of  the  apostate.  tris  temporibus  meraorant.  Oros.  vi.  15. 
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Ihe  hearts  of  the  Christians  themselves.  They  stood  silent,  inactive,  xi.esiat.if 
trembling.  The  archbishop  alone  maintained  his  courage  :  he  com- 
manded a  soldier  to  proceed  to  the  assault.  The  soldier  struck  the 
statue  with  his  hatchet  on  the  knee.  The  blow  echoed  through  the 
breathless  hall,  but  no  sound  or  sign  of  Divine  vengeance  ensued; 
the  roof  of  the  Temple  fell  not  to  crush  the  sacrilegious  assailant, 
nor  did  the  pavement  heave  and  quake  beneath  his  feet.  The  em- 
boldened soldier  climbed  up  to  the  head  and  struck  it  off  5  it  rolled 
upon  the  ground.  Serapis  gave  no  sign  of  life,  but  a  large  co- 
lony of  rats,  disturbed  in  their  peaceful  abode,  ran  about  on  all 
sides.  The  passions  of  the  multitude  are  always  in  extremes.  From 
breathless  awe  they  passed  at  once  to  ungovernable  mirth.  The 
work  of  destruction  went  on  amid  peals  of  laughter,  coarse  jets, 
and  shouts  of  acclamation  ;  and  as  the  fragments  of  the  huge  body 
of  Serapis  were  dragged  through  the  streets,  the  Pagans,  with  that 
revulsion  of  feeling  common  to  the  superstitious  populace,  joined 
in  the  insult  and  mockery  against  their  unresisting  and  self-aban- 
doned god  (1). 

The  solid  walls  and  deep  foundations  of  the  Temple  offered  more 
unsurmountable  resistance  to  the  baffled  zeal  of  the  Christians  ;  the 
work  of  demolition  proceeded  but  slowly  with  the  massive  archi- 
tecture (2)  5  and  some  time  after  a  church  was  erected  in  the  p:e- 
cincts,  to  look  down  upon  the  ruins  of  idolatry,  which  still  frowned 
in  desolate  grandeur  upon  their  conquerors  (.?). 

Yet  the  Christians,  even  after  their  complete  triumph,  were  not 
without  some  lingering  terrors ;  the  Pagans  not  without  hopes  that 
a  fearful  vengeance  would  be  exacted  from  the  land  for  this  sacri- 
legious extirpation  of  their  ancient  deities.  Serapis  was  either  the 
Nile,  or  the  deity  who  presided  over  the  periodical  inundations  of 
the  river.  The  Nilometer,  which  measured  the  rise  of  the  waters, 
was  kept  in  the  Temple.  Would  the  indignant  river  refuse  its  fer- 
tilising moisture  ;  keep  sullenly  within  its  banks,  and  leave  the 
ungrateful  land  blasted  with  perpetual  drought  and  barrenness? 
As  the  time  of  the  inundation  approached,  all  Egypt  was  in  a  slate 
of  trembling  suspense.  Long  beyond  the  accustomed  day  the  waters 
remained  at  their  usual  level ;  there  was  no  sign  of  overflowing. 
The  people  began  to  murmur  •,  the  murmurs  swelled  into  indignant 
remonstrances  5  the  usual  rites  and  sacrifices  were  demanded  from 

(1)  They  were  said  to  Lave  discovered  several  Deity,  or  the  sun  in  a  car  vfitli  four  horses,  In 
of  the  tricks  by  which  the  priests  of  Serapis  im-  the  roof,  and  there  held  it  sus|)ended.  A  Chris- 
posed  on  the  credulity  of  their  worshippers.  An  tian  withdrew  the  magnet,  and  liie  car  fell,  and 
aperture  of  the  wall  was  so  contrived,  that  the  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  pavement, 
light  of  the  sun,  at  a  particular  time,  fell  on  the  (2)  Compare  Eunap.  Vit.  yEdesii,  p.  44.  edit, 
face  of  Serapis.   The   sun    was  then  thought  to  Boissonade. 

visit  Serapis  ;   and  at  the  moment  of  their  meet-  (3)  The  Christians  rejoiced  iu  discovering  the 

ing,  the  dashing  light  threw  a  smile   on  the  lips  cross  in  various  parts  of  the  building ;  Ihi-y  were- 

of  the  Deity.  There  is  another  story  of  a  magnet  inclined   to  suppose  it  miraculous  or  prophetic 

on    the   roof,   which,   as  in  the  fable  about  Jla-  of  their  triumph.  But,  in  fact,  the  crux  ansata  is 

hornet's  coffin,  raised  either  a  small  statue  of  the  a  common  hieroglyphic,  a  symbol  of  life. 

H.  12 
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Ihe  reluclanl  prafifecl,  who  dcspalched  a  hasly  messenger  lo  the 
Emperor  for  instructions.  There  was  every  appearance  of  a  gene- 
ral insurrection;  the  Pagans  triumphed  in  their  turn  5  but  before 
the  answer  of  the  Emperor  arrived,  which  replied,  in  uncompro- 
mising faith,  "  that  if  the  inundation  of  the  river  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  magic  and  impious  rites,  lei  it  remain  dry  ;  the  fertility 
of  Egypt  must  not  be  purchased  by  an  act  of  infidelity  to  God  f  1)." 
Suddenly,  the  waters  began  lo  swell,  an  inundation  more  full  and 
extensive  than  usual  spread  over  the  land,  and  the  versatile  Pagans 
had  now  no  course  but  to  join  again  with  the  Chrislains  in  mocke- 
ries against  the  impotence  of  their  gods. 

IJul  Christianity  was  not  content  with  the  demolition  of  the  Sera- 
pion  ;  its  predominance  throughout  Egypt  may  be  estimated  by  the 
hiUer  complaint  of  the  Pagan  writer  :  *•'  Whoever  wore  a  black 
dress  ( the  monks  are  designated  by  this  description  )  was  invested 
in  tyrannical  power :  philosophy  and  piety  to  the  gods  were  com- 
pelled to  retire  into  secret  places,  and  lo  dwell  in  contented  po- 
verty and  dignified  meanness  of  appearance.  The  temples  were 
turned  into  tombs  for  the  adoration  of  the  bones  of  the  basest  and 
most  depraved  of  men,  who  had  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law, 
whom  they  made  their  gods  (2)."  Such  was  the  light  in  which  the 
mi:rtyr-worship  of  the  Christians  appeared  to  the  Pagans. 

The  demolition  of  the  Serapion  was  a  penalty  inflicted  on  the 
Pagans  of  Alexandria  for  their  sedition  and  sanguinary  violence  ; 
but  the  example  was  too  encouraging,  the  hope  of  impunity  under 
the  present  government  too  confident,  not  lo  spread  through  other 
cities  of  Egypt.  To  Canapus,  where  the  principle  of  humidity  was 
worshipped  in  Ihe  form  of  a  vase,  with  a  human  head,  Thcophi- 
lus,  who  considered  Canopus  within  his  diocese,  marched  at  the 
head  of  his  triumphant  parly,  demolished  the  temples,  abolished 
the  rites,  which  were  distinguished  for  their  dissolute  licence,  and 
established  monasteries  in  the  place.  Canopus,  from  a  city  of  revel 
and  debauchery,  became  a  city  of  monks  (3). 

The  persecution  extended  throughout  Egypl  •,  but  the  vast  build- 
ings which  even  now  subsist,  Ihe  successive  works  of  the  Pharaohs, 
the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Roman  Emperors,  having  triumphed  alike 
over  time,  Chrislianily,  and  Mahommedanism,  siiow  either  some 
reverent  reluctance  to  deprive  the  country  of  its  most  magnificent 
ornaments,  or  the  inefficiency  of  the  instruments  which  they  e^ii- 
ploycd  in  the  work  of  devastation.  For  once  it  was  less  easy  for 

(I)  Improbable  as  it   may  seem,  thai  sucb  an  ('2)  Eurinp.  Vit.  ^idesii.  Inc.  cit. 

aubwer  shimlcl    be   given    by    a    statesman   like  (3)  Tlie  Cbrislians  laughed    at  Canopus  being 

Ttieodosius,  yet  it  is  strongly  characteristic   of  called '•  the  conqueror  of  the  gods."    The  origin 

Ihe  times.  The  Emperorneilherdenies  the  power  of  this   name  was,   t'lat  the  principle  of  fire,  the 

of  the   malignant  dxmons  worshipped   by    the  god  of  ihe  Chaldeans,  had  been  extinguished  by 

idolaters,  nor  the  elficocy   of  enchantments,  to  the  water  williin  the  statue  o(  Canopus,  the  prln- 

o  itain  their  favour,  and  to  force  from  them  ibe  ciple  of  humidity, 
r.tardcd  overflow  of  the  river. 
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men  to  destroy  Ihati  lo  preserve  ;  the  power  of  deiiiolilioii  was  re- 
buked before  the  sirength  and  solidity  of  these  erections  of  primeval 
art. 

The  war,  as  we  have  seen,  raged  with  the  same  partial  and  im- 
perfect success  in  Syria;  with  less,  probably,  in  Asia  Minor;  least  of 
all  in  Greece.  The  demolition  was  no  where  general  or  systematic. 
Wherever  monastic  Christianity  was  completely  predominant,  liierc 
emulous  zeal  excited  the  laity  lo  these  aggressions  on  Paganism. 
But  in  Greece  the  noblest  buildings  of  antiquity,  at  Olympia, 
Eleusis,  Athens  (1),  show  in  their  decay  the  slower  process  of 
neglect  and  time,  of  accident  and  the  gradual  encroachment  of  later 
barbarism,  rather  than  the  iconoclastic  deslrucliveness  of  early  re- 
ligious zeal (2). 

In  the  West,  the  task  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  the  great  extirpator 
of  idolatry  in  Gaul,  was  comparatively  easy,  and  his  achievements 
by  no  means  so  much  lo  be  lamented,  as  those  of  the  destroyers 
of  the  purer  models  of  arcliileclurc  in  the  East.  The  life  of  Ihis 
saint,  of  which  the  comparatively  polished  and  classical  style  sin- 
gularly contrasts  with  the  strange  and  legendary  incident  which  it 
relates,  describes  St.  Martin  as  making  regular  campaigns  into  all 
the  region,  destroying,  wherever  he  could,  the  shrines  and  temples 
of  the  Heathen,  and  replacing  them  by  churches  and  monasteries. 
So  completely  was  his  excited  imagination  full  of  his  work,  that  he 
declared  that  Satan  often  assumed  the  visible  form  of  Jove,  of  Mer- 
cury, of  Venus,  or  of  Minerva,  lo  divert  him,  no  doubt,  from  his 
holy  design,  and  to  protect  their  trembling  fanes  (3). 

But  the  power  and  the  majesty  of  Paganism  were  still  concentered  pagmis., 
at  Rome ;  the  deities  of  the  ancient  faith  found  their  last  refuge  in  '"'^"'"' 
the  capital  of  the  empire.  To  the  stranger,  Rome  still  offered  the 
appearance  of  a  Pagan  city  :  it  contained  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  temples,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  smaller  chapels  or 
shrines,  still  sacred  to  their  tutelary  God,  and  used  for  public 
worship  (4).  Christianity  had  neither  ventured  lo  usurp  Ihose  few 
buildings  which  might  be  converted  lo  her  use,  still  less  had  she 
the  power  lo  destroy  them.  Tlie  religious  edifices  were  under  the 
protection  of  Ihe  prefect  of  the  city,  and  the  pra3fect  was  usually  a 
Pagan;  at  all  events,  he  would  not  permit  any  breach  of  the  public 
peace,  or  violation  of  public  properly.  Above  all  still  lowered  Ihe 
Capitol,  in  its  unassailed  and  awful  majesty,  with  its  fifty  temples  or 
shrines,  bearing  the  most  sacred  names  in  the  religious  and  civil 

(0  The   rarthenon,  it  is  well  known,  was  en-  tlie  names  of  PiAlicus  Victor,  .ind  Sextus  Rufus 

tire,  till  towards  tlie  close  of  the  sixteenth  ecu-  Festus.  These  works  could  not  have  been  written 

fury.  Us  roof  was  destroyed  durins  the  siege  by  before   or    long    after  the  re.gn  of  Valentinian. 

the  Venetians.   See  Spon.  and  Wheler's  Travels.  Compare  Beugnot,  Il.sloire  de  la  Destruction  du 

Ci)  The  council  of  llliberis  refused  the  honours  Paganismc  en   Occident.    M.   Kcugnot  has  made 

of  martyrdom  to  those  who  were   killed    while  -out,  on  more  or  less  satisfactory  evidence,  a  list 

breaking  idols.  Can.  U.  "f  »•'<■  '^"^'^^  *""  worshipped  in  Italy,  t.   i,  I. 

^3)  Sulpic.  Sever.  Vit.B.  Martini,  p.  48«.  viii.c.  9.  St  Au-uslin.  when  young,  uasprrMnt 

(4)  S«i^  the   Uescripiiones  Urliis,  which    bear  at  the  riles  o(  Cybele.  abont  ».  p.  371. 
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annals  of  Rome,  Ihose  of  Jove,  of  Mars,  of  Janus,  of  Romulus,  of 
Caesar,  of  Viclory.  Some  years  afler  Ihe  accession  of  Theodosius 
to  the  Eastern  empire,  the  sacrifices  were  slill  performed  as  na- 
tional rites  at  the  public  cost ;  the  pontiffs  made  their  offerings  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  human  race.  The  Pagan  orator  ventures  to 
assert  that  the  Emperor  dared  not  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  em- 
pire by  their  abolition  (1).  The  Emperor  still  bore  the  title  and 
insignia  of  the  supreme  Pontiff;  the  consuls  before  they  entered 
upon  their  functions,  ascended  the  Capitol ;  the  religious  proces- 
sions passed  along  the  crowded  streets;  and  the  people  thronged  to 
tlie  festivals  and  theatres,  which  still  formed  part  of  the  Pagan 
worship. 
Gratian       gyt  [\^q  edificc  had  begun  to  tremble  to  its  foundations.    The 

Einpcror,  *■ 

K.  D.367.  Emperor  had  ceased  to  reside  at  Rome;  his  mind,  as  well  that  of 
JaTii'.,  Gratian,  and  the  younger  Valentinian,  as  of  Theodosius,  was  free 
*tih.o"o^-'  ^''O'n  those  early  inculcated  and  daily  renewed  impressions  of  the 
«'"^  majesty  of  the  ancient  Paganism  which  slill  enthralled  the  minds  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy.  Of  that  aristocracy,  Ihe  flower  and  the 
pride  was  Vettius  Agorius  Praetextatus  (2).  In  him  the  wisdom  of 
Pagan  philosophy  blended  with  the  serious  piety  of  Pagan  religion  : 
he  lived  to  witness  the  commencement  of  the  last  fatal  change, 
which  he  had  no  power  to  avert;  he  died,  and  his  death  was  de- 
plored as  a  public  calamity,  in  lime  lo  escape  the  final  extinction, 
A.  D.  370.  or  rather  degradation,  of  Paganism.  Rut  eight  years  before  the  fatal 
accession  of  Gralian,  and  the  year  of  his  own  death,  he  had 
publicly  consecrated  twelve  statues,  in  the  Capitol,  with  all  becoming 
splendour,  lo  the  Dii  curanles,  the  great  guardian  deities  of  Rome(3). 
It  was  not  only  the  ancient  religion  of  Rome  which  slill  maintained 
some  part  of  ils  dignity,  all  the  olher  religions  of  the  empire,  which 
slill  publicly  celebrated  Iheir  rites,  and  retained  their  temples  in  the 
metropolis,  concentred  all  Iheir  honours  on  Praetextatus,  and  took 
refuge,  as  it  were,  under  the  protection  of  his  blameless  and  vene- 
rable name.  His  tides  in  an  extant  inscription  announce  him  as 
having  attained,  besides  the  countless  honours  of  Roman  civil  and 
religious  dignity,  the  highest  rank  in  the  Eleusinian,  Phrygian, 
Syrian,  and  Milhriac  mysteries  (4^  His  wife  boasted  the  same  re- 
ligious lilies;  she  was  the  priestess  of  the  same  mysteries,  with  the 
addition  of  some  peculiar  to  the  female  sex  (5).  She  celebrated  the 
funeral,  even  Ihe  apotheosis,  of  her  noble  husband  with  the  utmost 
^.v>.  384.  pomp  :  he  was  the  last  Pagan,  probably,  who  received  the  honours 

(l)  Liban.  pro  Templis.  (4)  Augur.    Ponlifex  Veslac,    Pontifex    Solis, 

I'i)   See  on  Pra;tcxtatus,  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  2.  Quindecimvir,  Curialis  Herculis,  sacralus  Libero 

Symmachi  Epistolx,  i.  40.  43.  45.,  ii.  7.  34.  36.  et  Eleusiniis,  Hierophanta,  Neocorus,  Taurobo- 

53.  59.  Uicrouym.  Jipislola;,  xxiii.  liatus,  Pater  Patrum.  Gruter,  p.  U02.  No.  2. 

'3)  This  appears  from  an  inscription  recently  (5)  Sacrata;    apud    Eleusinam     Deo    Bacclio, 

liiBcovercd  (a.  d.   1835),  and    published   in  the  Cereri,  et  Cora;,   apud    Lernam,   Deo  Libero,   et 

Builetino  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Rome.  Cereri,  et  Cor:c,  sacratac  apud  Mginam  Deabus  ; 

Coii.pare  Bunsen,  Ronis  Beschreibuiig,  vol.    iii.  Taurobolita-,  Isiaca-,  Hierophantiic  De.T   Recatx, 

p.    .  sacrata;  Dca:  Cereris.  Gruler,  309. 
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of  deification.  All  Rome  crowded,  in  sorrow  and  profound  reve- 
rence, lo  llie  ceremony.  In  Ihe  language  of  Ihe  vehement  Jerom 
there  is  a  sisiguiar  mixture  of  enforced  respect  and  of  aversion  5  he 
describes  (lo  moralise  at,  the  awful  change)  the  former  triumphant 
ascent  of  the  Capitol  by  Pra)lextatus  amid  the  acclamations  of  Ihe 
whole  city  ;  he  admits  the  popularity  of  his  life,  but  condemns  him, 
without  remorse,  to  eternal  misery  (1). 

Up  to  Ihe  accession  of  Gratian,  the  Christian  Emperor  had  as-A. «.  se?. 
sumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  supremacy  over  the  religion,  as  Au-ustus. 
well  as  the  slate,  of  Rome.  He  had  been  formally  arrayed  in  the  *' "  "*' 
robes  of  the  sovereign  Pontiff.  For  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign, 
Gratian  maintained  the  inaggressive  policy  of  his  father  (2).  But  the  cratianre. 

^ "  t  .■  ^    '  fuses  tlie 

masculine  mind  of  Ambrose  obtained,  and  indeed  had  deserved  by  poi.tiu- 
his  public  services,  the  supremacy  over  the  feeble  youth  ^  and  his 
influence  began  to  reveal  itself  in  a  succession  of  acts,  which  plainly 
showed  that  the  fate  of  Paganism  drew  near.  When  Gratian  was 
in  Gaul,  the  senate  of  Rome  remembered  that  he  had  not  been  of- 
ficially arrayed  in  the  dignity  of  flie  supreme  Pontificate,  A  solemn 
deputation  from  Rome  attended  lo  perform  the  customary  ceremo-  ^,  „  3^2 
nial.  The  idolatrous  honour  was  disdainfully  rejected.  The  event 
was  heard  in  Rome  with  consternation  ^  it  was  the  first  overt  act 
of  separation  between  the  religious  and  the  civil  power  of  the  em- 
pire (3).  The  next  hostile  measure  was  still  more  unexpected. 
Notwithstanding  the  manifest  authority  assumed  by  Christianity, 
and  by  one  of  Ihe  Christian  prelates,  best  qualified,  by  his  own  de- 
termined character,  to  wield  at  his  will  the  weak  and  irresolute 
Gratian  ;  notwithstanding  the  long  ill-suppressed  murmurs,  and 
now  bold  and  authoritative  remonstrances,  against  all  toleration,  all 
connivance  at  Heathen  idolatry,  it  might  have  been  thought  that 
any  other  victim  would  have  been  chosen  from  the  synod  of  Gods  ^ 
llial  all  other  statues  would  have  been  thrown  prostrate,  all  other 
worship  proscribed,  before  tiial  of  Victory.  Constantius,  though  he  statue  of 
had  calmly  surveyed  the  other  monuments  of  Roman  superstition,  ^"""^^ 
admired  their  majesty,  read  the  inscriptions  over  the  porticos  of 
the  temples,  had  nevertheless  given  orders  for  the  removal  of  this 
statue,  and  this  alone, — its  removal,  it  may  be  suspected  not  with- 
out some  superslitious  reverence,  to  the  rival  capital  (4).  Victory 
had  been  restored  by  Julian  to  the  Senate-house  at  Rome,  where 

(1)  O  quanta  rerain  mutatio'.  I  He  quern  ante  367  to  382.  He  was  sixteen  when  he  ascended 
(laucos  dies  dignitalum  omnium  cuhninn  prance-  the  throne,  and  became  the  first  Augustus  on  the 
debant,   qui   quasi   de  sul)jectis  hostibus  trium-     death  of  Valens,  a.  d.  378- 

pharet,  Capilolinas  ascendit  arces  ;  quum  plausu  (3)  Zosimus,  iv.  36.    The  date  of  this  transac- 

quodamettripudiopopulus  Romanusexccpit,  ad  tion   is   cnujectur.-.l.    The  opinion  of  La  Jiastie, 

cujus   intentuin   urbs  universa  comnuita  est, —  Mem.  des  Inscrip.  xv.  141.,  is  followed, 

nunc  desolalus  et  nudus, '**  non  in  lacteo  cceli  (4)  Constantius  (the  whole  account  of  this  tran- 

palatio  ul  uxor  mentilur  infelix,  sed  in  sordeoti-  saction  is  vague  and  uncircumstantial),  acting  ii» 

bus  tenebris  contiuetur.  Hieronym.  Episl.  xxiii.  the   spirit  of  his   father,   who  collected  a  great 

vol.  i.  p.  135.  number  of  the   best  statues   to  adorn   the  new 

(2)  M.   Beiignot  considers  that   Gratian    was  ijpital,  perhaps  intended  to  transplant  Victory                ^ 
tolerant  of  Paganism  from  his  accession,  a.  d.  to  Constantinople. 
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siio  liiui  SO  long  presided  over  (he  counsels  of  llie  conquering  re- 
public, and  of  Ihe  empire.  She  had  maintained  her  place  during 
Ihe  reign  of  Valenlinian.  The  decree,  that  the  statue  of  Victory 
was  to  be  ignominiously  dragged  from  its  pedestal  in  the  Senate- 
house,  that  the  allar  was  to  be  removed,  and  the  act  of  public 
r>.  :m.  worship,  with  whicli  the  Senate  had  for  centuries  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity  and  glory  commenced  and  hallowed  its  proceedings 
discontinued,  fell,  like  a  thunderbolt,  among  the  partisans  of  the 
ancient  worship.  Surprise  yielded  to  indignation.  By  the  advice  of 
Praetextalds,  a  solemn  deputation  was  sent  (.o  remonstrate  with  the 
Emperor.  The  Christian  parly  in  the  Senate  were  strong  enough 
to  forward,  through  the  Bishop  Damasus,  a  counter-petition,  de- 
claring (heir  resolution  to  abstain  from  attendance  in  the  Senate  so 
long  as  it  should  be  defiled  by  an  idolatrous  ceremonial.  Gratian 
coldly  dismissed  the  deputation,  though  headed  by  the  eloquent 
Symmachus,  as  not  representing  the  unanimous  sentiments  of  the 
Senate  (1). 

This  first  open  aggression  on  the  Paganism  of  Rome  was  followed 
by  a  law  which  confiscated  at  once  all  the  properly  of  the  temples, 
and  swept  away  the  privileges  and  inununities  of  the  priesthood. 
The  fate  of  the  vestal  virgins  excited  the  strongest  commiseration. 
They  now  passed  unhonoured  through  the  streets.  The  violence 
done  to  (his  institution,  coeval  with  Rome  itself,  was  aggravated 
by  the  bitter  mockery  of  (he  Christians  at  the  importance  attached 
to  those  few  and  rare  instances  of  chastity  by  the  Pagans.  They 
scoffed  at  the  small  number  of  the  sacred  virgins :,  at  (he  occasional 
delinquencies  ffor  it  is  singular  lha(  almost  (he  last  act  of  Pagan 
poniifical  authority  was  Ihe  capital  punishment  of  an  unchaste 
vestal) ;  the  privilege  they  possessed,  and  sometimes  claimed,  of 
marriage,  after  a  certain  period  of  service,  when,  according  to  the 
severer  Christians,  such  unholy  desires  should  have  been  long  ex- 
tinct (2).  If  the  stale  is  to  reward  virginity  (said  the  vehement 
Ambrose),  the  claims  of  the  Christians  would  exhaust  the  trea- 
sury. 

By  this  confiscation  of  the  sacerdotal  property,  which  had  hi- 
therto maintained  the  priesthood  in  opulence,  the  temples  and  the 
sacrificial  rites  in  splendour,  the  Pagan  hierarchy  became  stipen- 
diaries of  the  state,  the  immediate  step  to  their  total  dissolution. 
The  public  funds  were  still  charged  with  a  certain  expenditure  (3) 

(l)  ll  is  very  singular  llul,   even  at  this  very  (2)  Prudenlius,    tliough    lie   wrote    later,   ex- 

time,  severe  laws  seem  to  have   been   necessary     presses  this  sentiment  :  — 

to  punish  apostates  from  Christianity.    In   381,  „,  ,  ■  .  e      ,     i  v. 

.,.,  '     ,.',•■         I  r  1        •    1        r  Niibit  anus  vcterana,  sacro  perfuncla  laboic, 

Iheodosms  deprivcil  such  persons  of  the  right  of  D^sertisquc  focis,  quibus  est  famulata  juventiis, 

bequeathing  their  property.    Similar  laws  were  'I'lansfert  invitas  ad  fulcra  jugalia  rugas. 

passed   in   383   and   391,   against  those   qui  ex  Uiscit  et  in  gclidn  nova  nupta  calescero  Iccto 
Christianls  Pagani    factisunt;   <iui    ad    Paganos  Adv.  Symm.  lib.  n. 

•     ritus  eullusque  niigrarunl  ;  qui  venerahili  reli- 

gioiie   negletla    ud    aras   et    tempia   transierint.         (3)    I'his  was  called  the  Annona. 
dud.  Theodos.  \  vi.  7.  ] ,  2.  4.  S  . 
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for  llie  mainlenance  oC  Ihe  public  ceremonies.  This  was  not  abro- 
gated till  afler  Tlieodosius  had  again  uniled  Ihe  whole  empire 
under  his  conquering  sway,  and  shared  with  Christianity  Ihe  sub- 
jugated world. 

In  Ihe  interval,  Heathenism  made  perhaps  more  than  one  despe- 
rate though  feeble  struggle  for  the  ascendancy.  Gratian  was  mur- 
dered in  the  year  383.  Yalenlinian  II.  succeeded  to  the  sole  empire 
of  the  West.  The  celebrated  Symmachus  became  praBfecl  of  Rome. 
Symmachus  commanded  the  respect,  and  even  deserved  the  com- 
mon attachment,  of  all  his  countrymen  (a  rare  example  in  those 
days)  to  interfere  between  the  tyranny  of  the  sovereign  and  Ihe 
menaced  welfare  of  the  people.  An  uncorrupt  magistrate,  he  de- 
precated the  increasing  burdens  of  unnecessary  taxes,  which 
weighed  down  the  people;  he  dared  to  suggest  that  the  eager  peti- 
tions for  ofiice  should  be  at  once  rejected,  and  the  worthiest  chosen 
out  of  the  unpretending  multitude.  Symmachus  inseparably  con- 
nected, in  his  Pagan  patriotism,  the  ancient  religion  with  the  wel- 
fare of  Rome.  He  mourned  in  bitter  humiliation  over  the  acts  of 
Gratian  ;  the  removal  of  the  statue  of  Victory;  the  abrogation  of  the 
immunities  of  the  Pagan  priesthood  :  he  hoped  to  obtain  from  the 
justice,  or  perhaps  the  fears,  of  the  young  Valentinian,  that  which 
had  been  refused  by  Gratian.  The  senate  met  under  his  authority; 
a  petition  was  drawn  up  and  presented  in  the  name  of  that  vener- 
able body  to  the  Emperor.  In  this  composition  Symmachus  la- 
vished all  his  eloquence.  His  oration  is  written  with  vigour,  with 
dignity,  with  elegance.  It  is  in  this  respect,  perhaps,  superior  to 
the  reply  of  Saint  Ambrose  (1).  But  in  the  feeble  and  apologetic  Apology 
tone,  we  perceive  at  once,  that  it  is  the  artful  defence  of  an  almost  "^cuiT'' 
hopeless  cause  ;  it  is  cautious  to  timidity;  dexterous;  elaborately 
conciliatory;  moderate  from  fear  of  offending,  rather  than  from 
tranquil  dignity.  Ambrose,  on  the  other  hand,  writes  with  all  the 
fervid  and  careless  energy  of  one  confident  in  his  cause,  and  who 
knows  that  he  is  appealing  to  an  audience  already  pledged  by  their 
own  passions  to  his  side;  he  has  not  to  obviate  objections,  to  recon- 
cile difficulties,  to  sue  or  to  propitiate;  his  contemptuous  and  cri- 
minating language  has  only  to  inflame  zeal,  to  quicken  resentment 
and  scorn.  He  is  flowing  down  on  the  full  tide  of  human  passion, 
and  his  impulse  but  accelerates  and  strengthens  the  rapid  cur- 
rent. 

The  personification  of  Rome,  in  the  address  of  Symmachus,  is  a 
bold  stroke  of  artificial  rhetoric,  but  it  is  artificial;  and  Rome  pleads 

(l)  Heyne  has  expressed  liimself  .•-trongly   on  declamationem  Aiuhrosii  compares.  Censur.  in- 

the  superiority  of  Symmachus.  Argumenlorum  gen.  et  mor.  Q.  A.  Symmaclii,  in  Heync  Opuscul. 
tielectu,  vi,  pondrre,  aculeis,  non  minus  adinira-  The  relative  position  of  the  parties  influenced, 

tiilis  ilia  est  quain   prudentia,  cautionc,  ac  vcre-  no  doubt,  tUe  style,  and  wili,   perhaps,  the  jiidg- 

riindiii;  quam  tanlomagis  senlias  si  verbosaui  et  ment,  of  posterity  on  the  merit  of  the  coinpo<i. 

Jnanem,  inlrrdum  raluirmlos.im  et  vcteialoriam  tions. 
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instead  of  commanding;  intreals  for  indulgence,  rather  than  me- 
naces for  neglect.  "Most  excelient  Princes,  Fathers  of  your  coun- 
try, respect  my  years,  and  permit  me  still  to  practise  the  religion 
of  my  ancestors,  in  which  I  have  grown  old.  Grant  me  but  the 
liberty  of  living  according  to  my  ancient  usage.  This  religion  has 
subdued  the  world  to  my  dominion  5  these  riles  repelled  Hannibal 
from  my  walls,  the  Gauls  from  the  Capitol.  Have  I  lived  thus 
long,  to  be  rebuked  in  my  old  age  for  my  religion.  It  is  too  late ; 
it  would  be  discreditable  to  amend  in  my  old  age.  I  intreat  but 
peace  for  the  gods  of  Rome,  the  tutelary  gods  of  our  country." 
Rome  condescends  to  that  plea,  which  a  prosperous  religion  nei- 
ther uses  nor  admits,  but  to  which  a  falling  faith  always  clings 
with  desperate  energy.  "  Heaven  is  above  us  all 5  we  cannot  all  fol- 
low the  same  path ;  there  are  many  ways  by  which  we  arrive  at  the 
great  secret.  But  we  presume  not  to  contend,  we  are  humble  sup- 
pliants! "  The  end  of  the  third  century  had  witnessed  the  perse- 
cutions of  Dioclesian  5  the  fourth  had  not  elapsed  when  this  is  the 
language  of  Paganism,  uttered  in  her  strongest  hold  by  the  most 
earnest  and  eloquent  of  her  partisans.  Symmachus  remonstrates 
against  the  miserable  economy  of  saving  the  maintenance  of  the 
vestal  virgins  5  the  disgrace  of  enriching  the  imperial  treasury  by 
such  gains  5  he  protests  against  the  confiscation  of  all  legacies 
bequeathed  to  them  by  the  piety  of  individuals.  "Slaves  may  in- 
herit j  the  vestal  virgins  alone,  and  the  ministers  of  religion,  are 
precluded  from  this  common  privilege."  The  orator  concludes  by 
appealing  to  the  deified  father  of  the  Emperor,  who  looks  down 
with  sorrow  from  the  starry  citadel,  to  see  that  toleration  violated 
which  he  had  maintained  with  willing  justice. 
i,r|.iyof  But  Ambrose  was  at  hand  to  confront  tlie  eloquent  Pagan,  and 
to  prohibit  the  fatal  concession.  Far  different  is  the  tone  and  man- 
ner of  the  Archbishop  of  Milan.  He  asserts,  in  plain  terms,  the 
unquestionable  obligation  of  a  Christian  sovereign  to  permit  no 
part  of  the  public  revenue  to  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  ido- 
latry. Their  Roman  ancestors  were  to  be  treated  with  reverence  ; 
but  in  a  question  of  religion,  they  were  to  consider  God  alone.  He 
who  advises  such  grants  as  those  demanded  by  the  suppliants  is 
guilty  of  sacrifice.  Gradually  he  rises  to  still  more  imperious  lan- 
guage, and  unveils  all  the  terrors  of  the  sacerdotal  authority.  "The 
Emperor  who  shall  be  guilty  of  such  concessions  will  find  that  the 
bishops  will  neither  endure  nor  connive  at  his  sin.  If  he  enters  a 
church,  he  will  find  no  priest,  or  one  who  will  defy  his  authority. 
The  church  will  indignantly  reject  the  gifts  of  liim  who  has  shared 
them  with  Gentile  temples.  The  altar  disdains  the  offerings  of  him 
■who  has  made  offerings  to  images.  It  is  written,  '  Man  cannot  serve 
two  masters.' "  Ambrose,  emboldened,  as  it  were,  by  his  success, 
ventures  in  his  second  letter  to  treat  the  venerable  and  holy  tradi- 


Auibrose. 
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lions  of  Romon  glory  willi  conlempl.  "  How  long  did  Hannibal 
insult  the  gods  of  Rome?  II  was  Ihe  goose  and  nol  the  deity  that 
saved  the  Capitol.  Did  Jupiter  speak  in  the  goose?  Where  were 
the  gods  in  all  the  defeats,  some  of  them  but  recent,  of  the  Pagan 
emperors?  Was  not  the  altar  of  Victory  then  standing?"  He  insults 
the  number,  the  weaknesses,  the  marriages  of  the  vestal  virgins. 
"If  the  same  munificence  were  shown  to  Christian  virgins,  the 
beggared  treasury  would  be  exhausted  by  the  claims.  Are  not  the 
baths,  the  porticos,  the  streets,  still  crowded  with  images?  Must 
they  still  keep  their  place  in  the  great  council  of  the  empire?  You 
compel  to  worship,  if  you  restore  the  altar.  And  who  is  this  deity? 
Victory  is  a  gift,  and  not  a  power ;  she  depends  on  the  courage  of 
the  legions,  not  on  the  inlluence  of  the  religion, — a  mighty  deity, 
who  is  bestowed  by  the  numbers  of  an  army,  or  the  doubtful  issue 
of  a  battle  I" 

Foiled  in  argument.  Paganism  vainly  grasped  at  other  arms,  Murder  ..f 
which  she  had  as  little  power  to  wield.   On  the  murder  of  Valen-  ^^l^!' 
tinian,  Arbogasles  the  Gaul,  whose  authority  over  the  troops  was*-"-  •*^2- 
without  competitor,  hesitated  to  assume  the  purple,  which  had 
never  yet  been  polluted  by  a  barbarian.    He  placed  Eugenius,  a 
rhetorician,  on  the  throne.    The  elevation  of  Eugenius  was  an  act  Accession 
of  military  violence;  but  the  Pagans  of  the  West  hailed  his  acces-  "^J'^^^"' 
sion  with  the  most  eager  joy  and  the  fondest  hopes.  The  Christian 
writers  denounce  the  apostasy  of  Eugenius  not  without  justice,  if 
Eugenius  ever  professed  Christianity  (1).    Throughout  Italy  the 
temples  were  re-opened  ^  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  ascended  from  all 
quarters  ;  the  entrails  of  victims  were  explored  for  the  signs  of  vic- 
tory. The  frontiers  were  guarded  by  all  the  terrors  of  the  old  reli- 
gion.   The  statue  of  Jupiter  the  Thunderer,  sanclitied  by  magic 
rites  of  the  most  awful  significance,  and  placed  on  the  fortifications 
amid  the  JuUan  Alps,  looked  defiance  on  the  advance  of  the  Chris- 
tian Emperor.    The  images  of  the   gods  were  unrolled  on  the 
banners,  and  Hercules  was  borne  in  triumph  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  Ambrose  fled  from  Milan,  for  the  soldiery  boasted  that  they 
would  stable  their  horses  in  the  churches,  and  press  the  clergy  to 
fill  their  legions. 

In  Rome,  Eugenius  consented,  without  reluctance,  to  tlie  resto- 
ration of  the  altar  of  Victory,  but  he  had  the  wisdom  to  foresee  the 
danger  which  his  cause  might  incur,  by  the  resumption  of  the 
temple  estates,  many  of  which  had  been  granted  away  :  he  yielded 
with  undisguised  unwilHngness  to  the  irresistible  importunities  of 
Arbogastes  and  Flavianus. 

While  this  reaction  was  taking  place  in  the  West,  perhaps  irri- 
tated by  the  intelligence  of  this  formidable  conspiracy  of  Paganism, 

(l)  Compare  the   letter  of  Ambrose  to  Euge-     Christian,  bnt  onr  in  tbe  hands  of  more  povferful 
nius.    He  addresses    Engrnius  apparently  .is  a     Pagans. 
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wilh  usurpalion  of  the  throne,  Tlieodosius  published  in  llu;  East 
the  last  and  most  peremptory  of  those  edicts  which,  gradually  ris- 
ing in  the  sternness  of  their  language,  proclaimed  the  ancient 
worship  a  treasonable  and  capital  crijne.  In  its  minute  and  search- 
ing phrases  it  seemed  eagerly  to  pursue  Paganism  to  its  most  secret 
and  private  lurking-places.    Thenceforth  no  man  of  any  station, 
rank,  or  dignity,  in  any  place  in  any  city,  was  to  offer  an  innocent 
\ictim  in  sacrifice ;  the  more  harmless  worship  of  the  household 
gods,  which  lingered,  probably,  more  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Pagans  than  any  other  part  of  their  system,  not  merely  by  the 
smoke  of  victims,  but  by  lamps,  incense,  and  garlands,  was  equally 
forbidden.   To  sacrifice,  or  to  consult  the  entrails  of  victims,  was 
constituted  high  treason,  and  thereby  a  capital  offence,  although 
with  no  treasonable  intention  of  calculating  the  days  of  the  Em- 
peror. It  was  a  crime  of  sufficient  magnitude,  to  infringe  the  laws 
of  nature,  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  futurity,  or  to  inquire  con- 
394.  cerning  the  death  of  any  one.   Whoever  permitted  any  Heathen 
rite — hanging  a  tree  with  chaplels,  or  raised  an  altar  of  turf — for- 
feited the  estate  on  which  the  offence  was  committed.    Any  house 
profaned  with  the  smoke  of  incense  was  confiscated  to  the  imperial 
exchequer.  Whoever  violated  this  prohibition,  and  offered  sacrifice 
either  in  a  public  temple,  or  on  the  estate  of  another,  was  amerced 
in  a  fine  of  twenty-five  pounds  of  gold  (a  thousand  pounds  of  our 
money)  •,  and  whoever  connived  at  the  offence  was  liable  to  the  same 
fine  :  the  magistrate  who  neglected  to  enforce  it,  to  a  still  heavier 
penalty  (1).   Tliis  law,  stern  and  intolerant  as  it  was,  spoke,  no 
doubt,  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  Christian  world  (2)^  but  its 
repetition  by  the  successors  of  Theodosius,  and  the  employment  of 
avowed  Pagans  in  many  of  the  high  offices  of  the  slate  and  army, 
may  permit  us  charitably  to  doubt  whether  the  exchequer  was 
much  enriched  by  the  forfeitures,  or  the  sword  of  the  executioner 
stained  wilh  the  blood  of  conscientious  Pagans.  Polytheism  boasted 
of  no  martyrs,  and  we  may  still  hope  that  if  called  upon  to  carry  its 
own  decrees  into  effect,  its  native  clemency — though,  unhappily, 
Christian  bigotry  had  already  tasted  of  heretical  blood  — would  have 
revolted  from  tlie  sanguinary  deed  (3),  and  yet  have  seen  the  in- 
consistency of  these  acts  (which  it  justified  in  theory,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Old  Testament),  with  the  vital  principles  of  the  Gospel. 
The  victory  of  Theodosius  in  the  West  dissipated  at  once  the 
vain  hopes  of  Paganism  ;  the  pageant  vanished  away.  Rome  heard 

(1)  Cod.  Tlieod.  xvi.  10-  12.  amiably  inconsistent  with  tbis  fierce  lone  migiit 

(2)  Gibbon  has  quoted  from  l.e  Clcrc  a  fearful     be  ([uoled  on  the  other  side.    Compare  Editor's, 
sentence  of  St.  Augustine,  adressed  to  the   Do-     note  on  Gibbon,  v.  p.  Hi. 

natists.  •'  Quis  nostrum,  quis  vestrum  non  laudat         (3)  Quis  corum  coniprehensus  est  in  sacriBcio 

leges  ab  Imperatoribus  datas  adversns  sacrificia  (cum   his   legibus    ista    prohiberentur )    et  non 

I'aganornm?    Et  certc  longe  ibi  ptena   severiot-  ncgavit,    Augustin,  in   Psalm   rxx.,    quoted   hj 

c-onstituta  est;  illius  quippe  impietatis   capitate  Gibbon  from  I-ardncr. 
supplicium    .•si."     KpiM.    xciii.     But     passages 
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of  the  Iriumpli,  perhaps  wiliiesscd  Ihe  presence  of  the  great  con- 
queror, who,  in  the  East,  had  already  countenanced  Ihe  most  des- 
tructive attacks  against  the  temples  of  the  gods.  The  Christian 
poet  describes  a  solemn  debate  of  the  Senate  on  the  claims  of  Jupi- 
ter and  of  Christ  to  the  adoration  of  the  Roman  people.  According 
lohis  account,  Jupiter  was  outvoted  by  a  large  number  of  suffrages; 
the  decision  was  followed  by  a  general  desertion  of  their  ancestral 
deities  by  the  obsequious  minority,  the  old  hereditary  names,  the 
Annii  and  the  Probi,  the  Anicii  and  Olybii,  the  Paulini  and  Bassi, 
the  popular  Gracchi,  six  hundred  families,  at  once  passed  over  to 
the  Christian  cause  (1).  The  Pagan  historian  to  a  certain  degree 
confirms  the  fact  of  the  deliberate  discussion,  but  differs  as  to  the 
result.  The  senate,  he  slates,  firmly,  but  respectfully,  adhered  to 
their  ancient  deities  (2j.  But  the  last  argument  of  the  Pagan  advo- 
cates was  fatal  to  their  cause.  Theodosius  refused  any  longer  to 
assign  funds  from  the  public  revenue  to  maintain  the  charge  of  the 
idolatrous  worship.  The  senate  remonstrated,  that  if  they  ceased  to 
be  supported  at  the  national  cost,  they  would  cease  to  be  national 
rites.  This  argument  was  more  likely  to  confirm  than  to  shake  the 
determination  of  the  Christian  Emperor.  From  this  time  the  tem- 
ples were  deserted ;  the  priests  and  priestesses,  deprived  of  their 
maintenance,  were  scattered  abroad.  The  public  temples  still 
stood,  nor  was  it  forbidden  to  worship  within  them,  without  sacri- 
fice; Ihe  private,  and  family,  or  Gentile  deities,  still  preserved  their 
influence.    Theodosius  died  the  year  after  the  defeat  of  Eugenius. 

We  pursue  to  its  close  the  history  of  Western  Paganism,  which  a.  d.  3»i. 
was  burled  at  last  in  Ihe  ruins  of  the  empire.  Gratian  had  dissevered 
the  supremacy  of  the  national  religion  from  the  imperial  dignity  ; 
he  had  confiscated  Ihe  property  of  the  temples ;  Theodosius  had 
refused  to  defray  the  expense  of  public  sacrifices  from  the  public 
funds.  Still,  however,  the  outward  form  of  Paganism  remained. 
Some  priesthoods  were  still  handed  down  in  regular  descent ;  Ihe 
rites  of  various  deities,  even  of  Mithra  and  Cybele,  were  celebrated 
without  sacrifice,  or  with  sacrifice,  furtively  performed  ;  the  cor- 
poration of  the  aruspices  was  not  abolished.  There  still  likewise 
remained  a  special  provision  for  certain  festivals  and  public  amuse- 
ments (3).  The  expense  of  the  sacred  banquets  and  of  the  games 
was  defrayed  by  the  slate  :  an  early  law  of  Honorius  respected  the 
c^immon  enjoyments  of  the  people  (4). 

The  poem  of  Prudenlius  (.5)  acknowledges  that  the  enactments 


(i,i   Sexceiitas  niimerare  doinos  de  sanguinf  prism  (2)  Zosnin.  Hist.  iv.  59. 

Nohiliiim  licet,  ad  Cliristi  signaciUa  veisas,  (31   |t  was  called  the  vectigal  lemploniin. 

Tuipis  ab  idolii  vasto  en.ersisse  profundo.  ^^^  Communis  popiili  la-tilia. 

Pnid.  ad  Symmarh.  ^j'j    p^^    p^p,^   ^f  prudentins  is  hy    no   mc.iiis 

Pnideiilitis  has  probaMy  amplified   some  <on-  a    recapilnlaliou   of  the  arguments  of  St.    Am- 

^iderablo  dcserlinii  of  thi-  waverinp  and  (iiibious  hrose  ;    il     is    origin.il,   and  in  5omp.  parts   very 

Jj.lii-viTs.  vigorous 
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of  Theodosius  had  been  far  from  allogelher  successful  (1);  his  bold 
assertion  ofthe  universal  adoption  of  Christianity  by  the  whole  se- 
nate is  in  some  degree  contradicted  by  his  admission  that  the  old 
pestilence  of  idolatry  had  again  broken  out  in  Rome  (2).  It  implies 
that  the  restoration  of  the  statue  of  Victory  had  again  been  urged, 
and  by  the  indefatigable  Symmachus,  on  the  sons  Theodosius  (3). 
The  poem  was  written  after  the  battle  of  Pollentia,  as  it  trium- 

A  ».  403.  phantly  appeals  to  the  glories  of  that  day,  against  the  argument  that 
Rome  was  indebted  for  the  victories  of  former  limes  to  her  ancient 
gods.  It  closes  with  an  earnest  admonition  to  the  son  of  Theodo- 
sius to  fulfil  the  task  which  was  designedly  left  him  by  the  piety  of 
his  father  (4) ,  to  suppress  at  once  the  vestal  virgins,  and,  above 
all,  the  gladiatorial  shows,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  counte- 
nance by  their  presence. 
,^„„f       In  the  year  408  came  forth  the  edict  which  aimed  at  the  direct 

Honorius.  g^d  completc  abolitiou  of  Paganism  throughout  the  Western  em- 
pire. The  whole  of  this  reserved  provision  for  festivals  was  swept 
away  ;  it  was  devoted  to  the  more  useful  purpose,  the  pay  of  the 
loyal  soldiery  (5).  The  same  edict  proceeded  to  actual  violence,  to 
invade  and  take  possession  of  the  sanctuaries  of  religion.  All  images 
were  to  be  thrown  down  •,  the  edifices,  now  useless  and  deserted,  to 
be  occupied  by  the  imperial  officers,  and  appropriated  to  useful 
purposes  (6).  The  government,  wavering  between  demolition  and 
desecration,  devised  this  plan  for  the  preservation  of  these  great 
ornaments  of  the  cities,  which  thus,  taken  under  the  protection  of 
the  magistracy  as  public  property,  were  secured  from  the  destruc- 
tive zeal  of  the  more  fanatical  Christians.  All  sacrilegious  riles, 
festivals,  and  ceremonies  were  prohibited.  The  bishops  of  the 
towns  were  invested  with  power  to  suppress  these  forbidden  usages, 
and  the  civil  authorities,  as  though  the  government  mistrusted  their 
zeal,  were  bound,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  obey  the  summons, 
and  to  assist  the  prelates  in  the  extirpation  of  idolatry.  Another 
edict  excluded  all  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith  from  the  grcal  pub- 
lic offices  in  the  state  and  in  the  army,  and  this,  if  fully  carried 
into  effect,  would  have  transferred  the  whole  power  throughout  Ihe 
empire  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  But  the  times  were  not  yel 


(i)  IncUtiis  ergo  parens  patiia;,  moderator  ct  orbis.  (i)  Quacri  tibi  supplendam  Dcus,  et  genitoris  arnica 
Nil  cgit  prohibendo,  vagas  ne  pristiiius  error  Servavit  pletas  :  solus  ne  pr%nua  tanlae 

Crederet  esse  Deum  nigrante  sub  aere  formas.  Virtutis  caperet  *' partem,  tibi,  nate  reserve," 

(2)  Sed  quoniam  renovata  lues  turbare  salutem  Dixit,  et  inlegrum  decus  intactumque  reliquit. 
Tentat  Romulidum.  Sub  fin. 

(3)  Armorum  dominos,  vcrnantesQorejuventse,  (51  Expensis    devotissimorum    militum    pro- 

Inter  rastra  patns  genitos,  sub  imagine  avita  futura 
Eductos,  exempla  domi  congesta  tenentes,  '  . 

Orator  catus  instigat.  .  .  (6)  Augustine  (thougli  not  entirely  consistent) 

Si  vobisvel  parta,viri,  victoria  cordi  est,  disapproved   ofthe   forcible  demolition   of  the 

Velpariendadchinc,templumDea  Virgo sacratum  temples.    "  Let  us  first  extirpate  the  idolatry  of 

Obtmeat,  vob.siegnantiUus.  the     hearts    of    the   Heathen,     and    they     will 

rhe   orator  catus,  is   Symmachus ;   the  paria  eitlier    themselves    invite   us,    or   anticipate   us 

victoria,     that    of    Pollentia ;    the    Dca    virgo.  in  the  execution  of  this  good  work."   Tom.  v. 

Victory.  p.  62. 
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ripe  for  this  measure.  Generides,  a  Pagan,  in  a  high  command  in 
the  army,  threw  up  his  commission.  The  edict  was  repealed  (1), 

Rome  once  more  beheld  the  shadow  of  a  Pagan  Emperor,  Alla- 
lus,  while  the  Christian  Emperor  maintained  his  court  at  Ravenna; 
and  both  stood  trembling  before  the  victorious  Alaric.  When  that 
Iriumphanl  Goth  formed  the  siege  of  Rome,  Paganism,  as  if  grate- 
ful for  the  fidelity  of  the  imperial  city,  made  one  last  desperate  ef- 
fort to  avert  the  common  ruin.  Pagan  magic  was  the  last  refuge  of 
conscious  weakness.  The  Etrurian  soothsayers  were  called  forth 
from  their  obscurity,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  city  (the 
Pope  himself  is  said  to  have  assented  to  the  idolatrous  ceremony),  to 
blast  the  barbaric  invader  with  the  lightnings  of  Jupiter.  The  Chris- 
tian historian  saves  the  credit  of  his  party,  by  asserting  that  they 
kept  away  from  the  profane  rite  (2;.  But  il  may  be  doubted,  after 
all,  whether  the  ceremony  really  took  place  ;  both  parties  had  more 
confidence  in  the  power  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  offered  to  arrest 
the  career  of  the  triumphant  barbarian. 

The  imparlial  fury  of  Alaric  fell  alike  on  church  and  temple,  on  capturr-.t 
Christian  and  Pagan.  But  the  capture  of  Rome  consummated  the  '^A^ric.' 
ruin  of  Paganism.  The  temples,  indeed,  were  for  the  most  part  left 
sinnding,  but  their  worshippers  hnd  fled.  The  Roman  aristocracy, 
in  whom  alone  Paganism  still  retained  its  most  powerful  adherents, 
abandoned  the  city,  and,  scattered  in  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
were  absorbed  in  the  rapidly  Christianising  population.  The  de- 
serted buildings  had  now  neither  public  authority  nor  private  zeal 
and  munificence  to  maintain  them  against  the  encroachments  of 
time  or  accident,  to  support  the  tottering  roof,  or  repair  the  broken 
column.  There  was  neither  public  fund,  nor  private  contribution, 
for  their  preservation,  till  at  length  the  Christians,  in  many  in- 
stances, took  possession  of  the  abandoned  edifice,  converted  it  to 

(l)  Prudcnlius  ventures  to  admire  the  tolerant  discovered    by    the  industry  and  sagacity    of 

impartiality  of  Tbeodosius,   in   admitting    both  Niebuhr.    In   one   passage,    Merobaudes,  in  the 

parties  alike  to  civil  and  military  honours.      He  genuine  Heathen   spirit,   attributes  the  ruin  of 

urges   this   argumentum   ad    hominem    against  the   empire  to  the  abolition  of  Paganism,  and 

Symmachus  :  —  almost   renews  the   old   accusation   of   Atheism 

_     .  ..  .  against    Christianity.      He    impersonates    some 

Dcnique  pro  mentis  terrestribus  aequa  repcndens  i    •.  u   i  i      r\-         j        i-  ti  n 

Mun.-ra.  sacricolis  summos  impertit  honores  '^"^V'  l'<-"babl)    Discord,  who  summons   Bellona 

Dux  bonus,  et  certare  sinit  cum  laude  suorum.  *<»  ta'''-"  arms  for  the  destruction  of  Rome  ;  and. 

Nee  pago  implicitos  perdebita  culmina  mundi  i"    a  strain  of  fierce  irony,  recommends  to   her» 

Ire  vetat.  among  other  fatal  measures,  to  extirpate  the  gods 

Ipse  magistratum  tibi  consuUs,  ipe  tribunal  ^f  i\ouie  ; 
Contulit. 

Roma,  ipsiqup  tremant  furialia  murmura  regcs. 

In  the  East,  the   Pagan  Themistius  had  been  Jam  superos  terris,  atque  hospita  aumina  pelle  ; 


appointed  pra-fect  of  Constantinople  by  Theodo-  Komanos  popularc  Deos,  el  nullus 

sius.    It    is   curious  lo  read  his  flatteries    of  the  X^«'*  ejoratae,  fotus  strue,  palleai  ignis. 

_.,     J       /^i    ■  ••       T-  L  L-    1  "'s  instructa  dolis  palatia  celsa  subibo, 

orthodox  Christian  Emperor ;  he  praises  his  love  ^,^.^^„^  ^^^^^   et  pectora  prisca  fugabo 

of  philosophy  in  the  most  lervent  language.  Funditus.  atque  simul,  nullo  discrimine  rerum. 

The  most  remarkable   instance  of  this   incon-  Spernantur  fortes,  ncc  sit  reverentia  justis. 

sistency,  at  a   much  later  period,  occurs   in   the  )«'ca  neglecto  pereat  facundia  Phoebo, 

person   of  Merobaudes,   a   general   and  a   poet,  I'f  ^^"''""''."^"'tT';  '' P",'"^"-" ''""V- 

\,    a        •  1     1  ■    .1     r-     .i_   rr    r  1     ci- 1         f  Won  virtus  sed  casus  agat,  tristisque  cupido  J 

who  Hounsned  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century.  Pectoribus  sjevi  demens  furor  eestuet  svi; 

A  statue  in  honour  of  Merobaudes  was  placed  in  Omniaque  hac  sine  menie  Jovis,  sine  numint  summo. 
the  Forum  of  Trajan,  of  which  the  inscription  is  Merobaudes  in  Niebuhr's  edit,  of  the  Byzantines, 

still  extant.  Fragments  of  his  poems  have  been  {1)  Zosimus,  v.  .Sozoraen,  ix.  6. 
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Iheir  own  use,  and  hallowed  if  by  a  new  consecration  (1).  Thus, 
in  many  places,  though  marred  and  disfigured,  the  monuments 
of  architecture  survived,  with  no  great  violation  of  the  ground  plan, 
distribution,  or  general  proportions  (2). 

Paganism  was,  in  fact,  left  to  die  out  by  gradual  dissolulion  (3). 
The  worship  of  the  Heathen  deities  lingered  in  many  temples,  till 
it  was  superseded  by  the  new  form  of  Christianity,  which,  at  least 
in  its  outward  appearance,  approximated  to  Polytheism  :  the  Vir- 
gin gradually  supplanted  many  of  the  local  deities.  In  Sicily,  which 
long  remained  obstinately  wedded  to  the  ancient  faith,  eight  cele- 
brated temples  were  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  God  (4).  It  was  not 
till  the  seventh  century,  that  the  Pantheon  was  dedicated  by  Pope 
Boniface  IV.  to  the  Holy  Virgin.  Of  the  public  festivals,  the  last 
which  clung  with  tenacious  grasp  to  the  habils  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, was  the  Lupercalia.  It  was  suppressed  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifth  century  by  Pope  Gelasius.  The  rural  districts  were  not  com- 
pletely Christianised  until  the  general  introduction  of  monasticism. 
Heathenism  was  slill  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Turin,  in  the  middle  of  Ihe  fiflh  century  (5\ 
It  was  the  missionary  from  the  convent  who  wandered  llirough  the 
villages,  or  who,  from  his  monastery,  regularly  discharged  fhe  du- 
ties of  a  village  pastor,  St.  Benedict  of  Nursia  destroyed  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo  on  Mount  Casino. 

Every  where  the  superstition  survived  the  religion,  and  (hat  which 
was  unlawful  under  Paganism,  continued  to  be  unlawfully  practised 
under  Christianity.  The  insatiable  propensity  of  men  to  inquire 
into  futurity,  and  to  deal  with  secret  and  invisible  agencies,  which 
reason  condemns,  and  often  while  it  condemns,  consults,  retained 
its  old  formularies,  some  pretending  to  be  magical  or  theurgic.  Di- 
vination and  witchcraft  have  never  been  extinct  in  llaly,  or,  per- 
haps, in  any  part  of  Europe.  The  descendants  of  Canidia  or  Eric- 
tho,  the  seer  and  the  magician,  have  slill  practised  their  arts,  to 
which  the  ignorant,  including  at  times  all  mankind,  have  lislened 
with  unabated  credulity. 

We  must  resume  our  consideration  of  Paganising  Chrislijsnily,  as 
the  parent  of  Christian  art  and  poetry,  and,  in  fad,  Ihe  ruler  of  Ihe 
human  mind  for  many  ages. 

(t)  There  are  many  churches  in  Rome,  whirli,  propriation,  Ihey  converted  the  materials  to  their 

like  Ihe  Pantheon,  are  ancient  temples;   lliirly-  own  use,   and   wurked  them   up  into  their  own 

nine  built  on  the  foundations  of  temples.    Four  barbarous  churches. 

retain  Pagan  names.  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  S.  (3)  The  fifth  council  of  Carthage  (a.  d.   398.), 

Maria  Aventina,  S.  Lorenzo  in  Matnta,  S.  Stefano  can.  xv.,   petitioned  the  most  glorious  Umpernrs 

in  (;acco.    At   Sienna,   the  temple   of  Quirinus  to  destroy  the  remains   of  idolatry,    not  merely 

became  the  church  of  S.  Quirino.    Beugnot,   ii.  "in   sinmlacris,"  but   in   ether   places,    groves, 

p.  266.  See  in  Bingham,   book  viii.   s.  4.,  refe-  and  trees 

reiices  to  several  churches  in  the  F.ast,  converted  (4)  Beugnot,  ii.  271.;  from  Aprile,  throriologia 

into  temples.  But  this  passage  must  be  read  with  Universale  de  Sicilia. 

caution.  (5)  See   the   sermons  of  Maximus,    bi^hop   of 

(2)  In  some  c.tses,  by  a  more   dc^lructivB  ap-  Turin,  quoted  in  Beugnot,  ii.  253. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THHODOSIUS.       TRIUMPH    OF    TP.INITARIANISM.       THE   GREAT    PRELATES    OF    THE    HAST. 

But  Ihc  unily,  no  less  Ihan  Ihe  Iriumph,  of  Christianity  occupied  orthodoxy 
the  vigorous  mind  olTheodosius.  He  had  been  anticipated  in  this  "".l'^"''''' 
design  in  Ihc  AVest  by  his  feeble  predecessors  and  colleagues,  Gra- 
lian  and  Valentinian  the  younger.  The  laws  began  lo  speak  the 
language  of  the  exclusive  establishment  of  Clirislianily,  and  of  Chris- 
tianity under  one  rigorous  and  unaccommodating  creed  and  disci- 
pline. Almost  the  first  of  Theodosius  was  the  edict  for  the  universal    '■"?'' 

against 

acceptance  of  the  Catholic  failh  ;i).  It  appeared  under  the  name,  hrretics. 
and  with  the  conjoint  aulhorily  of  the  three  Emperors,  Gralian,  *'"*  ^^''' 
Valentinian  II.,  and  Theodosius.  It  was  addressed  lo  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Constantinople.  "We,  llie  three  Emperors,  will  that  all 
our  subjects  follow  Ihe  religion  lauglil  by  St.  Peter  lo  the  Romans, 
professed  by  those  saintly  prelates,  Damasus  Pontiff  of  Rome,  and 
Peter  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  that  we  believe  the  one  divinity  of  Ihe 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  of  majesty  coequal,  in  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity. We  will  that  those  who  embrace  this  creed  be  called  Catho- 
lic Christians  •  we  brand  all  the  senseless  followers  of  other  religions 
by  the  infamous  name  of  heretics,  and  forbid  their  conventicles  lo 
assume  the  name  of  churches;  we  reserve  their  punishment  to  the 
vengeance  of  heaven,  and  to  such  measures  as  divine  inspiration 
shall  dictate  to  us  (2)."  Thus  the  religion  of  the  whole  Roman 
world  was  enacted  by  two  feeble  boys,  and  a  rude  Spanish  sol- 
dier (3).  The  next  year  witnessed  Ihe  condemnation  of  all  heretics, 
particularly  the  Photinians,  Arians,  and  Eunomians,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Arians  from  the  churches  of  all  the  cities  in  the  East  (4\ 
and  their  surrender  lo  Ihe  only  lawful  form  of  Christianity.  On  the 
assembling  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  two  severe  laws  were  issued 
against  Apostates  and  Manicheans,  prohibiting  them  from  making 
wills.  During  its  sitting,  the  Emperor  promulgated  an  edict,  pro- 
hibiting the  Arians  from  building  churches  either  in  the  cities  or  in 
(he  country,  under  pain  of  Ihe  confiscation  of  the  funds  devoted  to 
Ihe  purpose  (5). 

The  circumstances  of  the  times  happily  coincided  with  the  design    ah  thr 
of  Theodosius  lo  concentre  Ihe  whole  Christian  world  into  one  vi-  po^Jrfui 

rcclesias- 

(1)  Codex  Theodos,  xvi.  1 ,  2.  (4)  On  Ihe  accession  of  Theodosius,  according        ,icai 

(2)  Post  eliaiii  molus  nostii,  quem    ex   coelesti  to  So^oiiien,  the  Arians  possessed  all  tlie  churches      writer* 
arbitriosumpsei'liuus,  ultione  plectendos.    Code-  of  the  East,  except  Jerusalem.  II.  E.  vii.  2  fgvourabli' 
froy  supposes  these  words  not  to  mean   "  cnelesle          (.5)   .Sozomen   mentions  these  severe  laws,  but    to  Trini- 
oraculmi!,"   but,    "Dei   arbitrium,    reguhim    et  asserlsthal  Ibey  were  enacted  merely  inl.rrorem.  t,irlanism. 
formulam  juris  divini."  .nnd  with  no  design  of  carrying  them  intoexcciv 

(3)  Baronius,  and  even  Godefr.iy,  call  this  bw  lion.   II.  E.  vii.  i'i. 

a  golden,  pious,  and  wholesome  sl.-.lute.  Happilj  . 

it  was  on  the  right  side. 
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gorous  and  consistent  syslem.  The  more  legitimate  influence  of  ar- 
gument and  intellectual  and  religious  superiority  concurred  willi 
the  stern  mandates  of  the  civil  power.  All  the  great  and  command- 
ing minds  of  the  age  were  on  the  same  side,  as  to  the  momentous 
and  strongly  agitated  questions  of  the  faith.  The  productive  ener- 
gies of  Arianism  seemed,  as  it  were,  exhausted  ;  its  great  defenders 
had  passed  away,  and  left,  apparently,  no  heirs  to  their  virtues  or 
abilities.  It  was  distracted  with  schisms,  and  had  to  bear  the  unpo- 
pularity of  the  sects,  which  seemed  to  have  sprung  from  it  in  the  na  - 
lural  course,  the  Eunomians,  Macedonians,  and  a  still  multiplying 
progeny  of  heresies.  Every  where  the  Trinitarian  prelates  arose  to 
ascendancy,  not  merely  from  the  support  of  the  government,  but 
from  their  pre-eminent  character  or  intellectual  powers.  Each  pro- 
vince seemed  to  have  produced  some  individual  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular period  and  circumstances  of  the  time,  who  devoted  himself 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Athanasian  opinions.  The  intractable 
Egypt,  more  particularly  turbulent  Alexandria,  was  ruled  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  bold  and  unprincipled  Theophilus.  The  dreamy 
mysticism  of  Syria  found  a  congenial  representative  in  Ephrem.  A 
more  inlellcclual,  yet  still  somewhat  imaginative,  Orientalism  ani- 
mates the  writings  of  St.  Basil ;  in  a  less  degree,  those  of  Gregory 
Nazianzum^  still  less,  those  of  Gregory  Nyssa.  The  more  power- 
ful and  Grecian  eloquence  of  Chrysostom  swayed  the  popular  mind 
in  CoMSlanlinopIe.  Jerom,  a  link,  as  it  were,  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  transplanted  the  monastic  spirit  and  opinions  of  Syria 
into  Rome  ;  and  brought  into  the  East  much  of  the  severer  thought, 
and  more  prosaic  reasoning,  of  the  Latin  world.  In  Gaul,  where 
Hilary  of  Poitiers  had  long  maintained  the  cause  of  Trinitarianism, 
on  the  borders  of  civilisation,  St.  Martin  of  Tours  acted  the  part  of 
a  bold  and  enterprising  missionary  •,  while  in  Milan,  the  court  ca- 
pital of  the  West,  the  strong  practical  character  of  Ambrose,  his 
sternly  conscientious  moral  energy,  though  hardening  at  limes  into 
rigid  intolerance,  with  the  masculine  strength  of  his  style,  con- 
firmed the  Latin  church  in  that  creed,  to  which  Rome  had  adhered 
with  almost  unshaken  fidelity.  If  not  the  greatest,  the  most  per- 
manently influential  of  all,  Augustine,  united  the  intense  passion  of 
the  African  mind  with  the  most  comprehensive  and  systematic 
views,  and  intrepid  dogmatism  on  (he  darkest  subjecls.  United  in 
one  common  cause,  acting  in  their  several  quarters  according  to 
their  peculiar  temperaments  and  characters,  these  strong-minded 
and  influential  ecclesiastics  almost  compelled  the  world  into  a  tem- 
porary peace,  till  first  Pelegianism,  and  aflervvards  Nestorianism, 
unsettled  again  the  restless  elements;  the  controversies,  first  con- 
cerning grace,  free-will,  and  predestination,  then  on  the  incarna- 
tion and  two  natures  of  Christ,  succeeded  to  the  silenced  and  ex- 
hausted feud  concerning  (he  trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead. 
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Tlieophilus  of  Alexandria  (1)  performed  his  pari  in  the  complete  Theopi.i. 
subieclion  of  the  world,  by  his  energy  as  a  ruler,  nol  by  the  slower  '"'"f^''-'^- 

.  /.I  ?J  anclria, 

and  more  legitimate  influence  of  moral  persuasion  through  his  bish.p, 
preaching  or  his  writings  (2).  He  suppressed  Arianism  by  the  same  '10412*' 
violent  and  coercive  means  with  which  he  extirpated  Paganism. 
The  tone  of  this  prelate's  epistles  is  invariably  harsh  and  crimina- 
tory. He  appears  in  the  best  light  as  opposing  the  vulgar  anthro- 
pomorphism of  the  monks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria, 
and  insisting  on  the  pure  spiritual  nature  of  the  Deity.  Yet  he  con- 
descended to  appease  these  turbulent  adversaries  by  an  unmanly 
artifice.  He  consented  to  condemn  the  doctrines  of  Origen,  who, 
having  reposed  quietly  in  his  tomb  for  many  years,  in  general  re- 
spect, if  not  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  was  exhumed,  as  it  were,  by 
the  zeal  of  later  times,  as  a  dangerous  heresiarch.  The  Oriental 
doctrines  with  which  Origen  had  impregnated  his  system  were 
unpopular,  and  perhaps  not  clearly  understood  (3).  The  notion 
that  the  reign  of  Christ  was  finite  was  rather  an  inference  from  his 
writings,  than  a  tenet  of  Origen.  For  if  all  bodies  were  to  be  finally 
annihilated  (according  to  his  anli-malerialist  system),  the  huma- 
nity of  Christ,  and  consequently  his  personal  reign,  must  cease. 
The  possibility  that  the  devil  might,  after  long  purification,  be 
saved,  and  the  corruptibility  of  Ihe  body  after  the  resurrection, 
grew  out  of  the  same  Oriental  cast  of  opinions.  But  the  perfectly 
pure  and  immaterial  nature  of  the  Deity  was  the  tenet  of  Origen 
which  was  the  most  odious  to  the  monks  ;  and  Theophilus,  by  ana- 
thematising Origenism  in  the  mass,  while  he  himself  held  certainly 
the  subhmest,  but  to  his  adversaries  most  objectionable  part  of  the 
system,  adopted  a  low  and  undignified  deception.  The  persecution 
of  Isidore,  and  the  heads  of  the  monasteries  who  befriended  his 
cause  ( the  tall  brethren,  as  they  were  called),  from  personal  mo- 
tives of  animosity,  display  the  Alexandrian  prelate  in  his  ordinary 
character.  We  shall  again  encounter  Theophilus  in  the  lamentable 
intrigues  against  the  advancement  and  influence  of  Chrysostom. 

The  character  of  Ephrem  (4),  the  Syrian,  was  the  exact  counter- s.Ephrem, 
part  to  that  of  the  busy  and  worldly  Theophilus.  A  naUve  of  Nisi-  nln!  a^ed 
bis,  or  rather  of  its  neighbourhood,  Ephrem  passed  the  greater     "9. 
part  of  his  hfe  at  Edessa,  and  in  the  monastic  establisiiments  which 
began  to  abound  in  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  as  in  Egypt.  His  ge- 
nius was  that  of  the  people  in  whose  language  he  wrote  his  nume- 
rous compositions  in  prose  and  verse  (5).  In  Ephrem  something 

(1)  1  have   not  placed  these  writers  in  their         (5)    According   to   Thcodorct,   he  was   unac- 
strict  chronological  order,  hut  according  to  the     quaintcd  with  Greek:  Tla.iJ'dstc  yip  o  t/  ■vj- 

countries  in  which  they  lived.  -V6I///EV0C  sxXhvikhc,  toi/'c  t6  5ro/M/<rV.<rs?c 

(21  The  Trinitarian  doctrines  had  been   mam-  '  '•  '    <i-,.'             t,    '         ■-             ,        ^          , 

taiiied  in  Alexandria  by  the  virtues  and  abilities  ''V      E\'^«v^v     .f .).  Af>^6    TTXctvou;,    xa. 

of  Didymns  the  Blind.  TO-vmi  ctiptriKMC  leLKoriX^iO-i  iyvfx\a(ri 

(3)  Socrates, vi.  lO.  Sozomcn,  viii.  13.  tmv   stcrfisvsiav.      The      refutation     of    Greek 

(4)  See  the   Life  of  Ephrem    prefixed   to  his  heresy  in  Syriac  mast  hnve  been  curious, 
works  ;  and  in  Tillemont. 

H.  13 
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of  the  poetic  mysticism  of  the  Gnostic  was  allied  with  the  most 
rigid  orthodoxy  of  doctrine.  But  with  his  imaginative  turn  were 
mingled  a  depth  and  intensity  of  feeling,  which  gave  him  his  pe- 
culiar influence  over  the  kindred  minds  of  his  countrymen.  Tears 
were  as  natural  to  him  as  perspiration ;  day  and  night,  in  his  de- 
vout seclusion,  he  wept  for  the  sins  of  mankind  and  for  his  own-,  his 
very  writings,  it  was  said,  weep  •,  there  is  a  deep  and  latent  sorrow 
even  in  his  panegyrics  or  festival  homilies  (1). 

Ephrem  was  a  poet,  and  his  hymns,  poured  forth  in  the  prodi- 
gality of  his  zeal,  succeeded  at  length  in  entirely  disenchanting  the 
popular  ear  from  the  heretical  strains  of  Bardesanes,  and  his  son 
Harmonius,  which  lingered  after  the  general  decay  of  Gnosti- 
cism (2).  The  hymns  of  Ephrem  were  sung  on  the  festivals  of  the 
martyrs.  His  psalms,  the  constant  occupation  which  he  enjoins 
upon  his  monkish  companions,  were  always  of  a  sorrowful  and 
contrite  tone.  Laughter  was  the  source  and  the  indication  of  all 
wickedness,  sorrow  of  all  virtue.  During  the  melancholy  psalm, 
God  was  present  with  his  angels,  all  more  joyous  strains  belonged 
to  heathenism  and  idolatry. 

The  monasticism  as  well  as  the  Trinitarianism  of  Syria,  received 
a  strong  impulse  from  Ephrem,  and  in  Syria  monasticism  began  to 
run  into  its  utmost  extravagance.  There  was  one  class  of  ascetics 
who,  at  certain  periods,  forsook  their  cities,  and  retired  to  the 
mountains  to  browse  on  the  herbage  which  they  found,  as  their 
only  food.  The  writings  of  Ephrem  were  the  occupation  and  de- 
light of  all  these  gentle  and  irreproachable  fanatics  5  and,  as  Ephrem 
was  rigidly  Trinitarian,  he  contributed  to  fix  the  doctrinal  language 
of  the  various  coenobilic  institutions  and  solitary  hermitages.  In 
fact,  the  quiescent  intellect  probably  rejoiced  in  being  relieved 
from  these  severe  and  ungrateful  enquiries  :  and  full  freedom  being 
left  to  the  imagination,  and  ample  scope  to  the  language,  in  the 
vague  and  fervent  expressions  of  divine  love,  the  Syrian  mind  felt 
not  the  restriction  of  the  rigorous  creed,  and  passively  surrendered 
itself  to  ecclesiastical  authority.  Absorbed  in  its  painful  and  melan- 
choly struggles  with  the  internal  passions  and  appetites,  it  desired 
not  to  provoke,  but  rather  to  repress,  the  dangerous  activity  of  the 
reason.  The  orthodoxy  of  Ephrem  himself  savours  perhaps  of  ti- 
midity and  the  disinclination  to  agitate  such  awful  and  appalling 
questions.  He  would  elude  and  escape  them,  and  abandon  himself 
altogether  to  the  more  edifying  emotions  which  it  is  the  chief 
object  of  his  writings  to  excite  and  maintain.  The  dreamer  must 
awake  in  order  to  reason,  and  he  prefers  the  passive  tranquillity  of 
the  half-waking  slate. 

(1)  Seethe  two  treatises  in  bis  works,  vol.  i.  polius  atque  ploranduin;  and,  Quod  ludicris 
104  —  107.    Non   esse  ridendum   sed  lugendona     rebus  abstinendura  sit  Christianis. 

(2)  Theodoret,  iv.29. 
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Greece,  properly  so  called,  contributed  none  of  the  more  distin- 
guished names  in  Eastern  Christianity.  Even  the  Grecian  part  of 
Asia  Minor  was  by  no  means  fertile  in  names  which  survive  in  the 
annals  of  the  Church.  In  Athens  philosophy  still  lingered,  and 
struggled  to  maintain  its  predominance.  Many  of  the  more  emi- 
nent ecclesiastics  had  visited  its  schools  in  their  youth,  to  obtain 
those  lessons  of  rhetoric  and  profane  knowledge  which  they  were 
hereafter  to  dedicate  to  their  own  sacred  uses.  But  they  were  for 
reigners,  and,  in  the  old  language  of  Greece,  would  have  been  call-r 
ed  barbarians. 

The  rude  and  uncivilised  Cappadocia  save  birth  to  Basil  and  S^pp" 
the  two  Gregories.  The  whole  of  the  less  dreamy,  and  still  active 
and  commercial,  part  of  Asia  was  influenced  by  Basil,  on  whose 
character  and  writings  his  own  age  lavished  the  most  unbounded 
praise.  The  name  of  Basil  is  constantly  united  with  those  of  the 
two  Gregories.  One,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  was  his  brother  \  the  other, 
named  from  his  native  town  of  Nazianzum,  of  which  his  father  was 
bishop,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  his  boyhood  and  of  his  later  years. 
The  language,  the  eloquence,  the  opinions  of  these  writers  retain, 
indifferent  degrees,  some  tinge  of  Asiatic  colouring.  Far  more 
intelligible  and  practical  than  the  mystic  strains  and  passionate 
homilies  of  Ephrem,  they  delight  in  agitating,  though  in  a  more 
modest  spirit,  the  questions  which  had  inflamed  the  imagination 
of  the  Gnostics.  But  with  them,  likewise,  enquiry  proceeds  with 
cautious  and  reverent  steps.  On  these  subjects  they  are  rigorously 
orthodox,  and  assert  the  exclusive  doctrines  of  Athanasius  with  the 
most  distinct  and  uncompromising  energy.  Basil  maintained  the 
cause  of  Trinitarianism  with  unshaken  fidelity  during  its  days  of 
depression  and  adversity.  His  friend  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  lived 
to  witness  and  bear  a  great  part  in  its  triumph.  Both  Basil  and 
Gregory  were  ardent  admirers,  and  in  themselves  transcendant 
models  of  the  more  monastic  Christianity.  The  influence  of  Basil 
crowded  that  part  of  Asia  with  coenobitic  institutions  :  but  in  his 
monasteries  labour  and  useful  industry  prevailed  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  Ihe  Syrian  deserts, 

Basil  was  a  native  of  the  Cappadoci?n  Caesarea  (1).  He  was  an  s.  Basu, 
hereditary  Christian.  His  grandfather  had  retired  during  the  Dio- 
clesian  persecution  to  a  mountain  forest  in  Pontus.  His  father  was 
a  man  of  estimation  as  a  lawyer,  possessed  considerable  property, 
and  was  remarkable  for  his  personal  beauty.  His  mother,  in  person 
and  character,  was  worthy  of  her  husband.  The  son  of  such  pa- 
rents received  the  best  education  which  could  be  bestowed  on  a 
Christian  youth.  Having  exhausted  the  instruction  to  be  obtained 
in  his  native  city  of  Caesarea,  he  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he 

flj  Life  of  Basil,   picfixed   to  hi?  works,   and  Trlltmoiit,  Vie  dp  S.  Basilo. 
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is  rcpuled  lo  have  sludied  Ihe  art  of  rhetoric  under  the  celebrated 
Libanius.  But  Athens  was  still  the  centre  of  liberal  education,  and, 
with  other  promising  youths  from  the  Eastern  provinces,  Basil  and 
his  friend  Gregory  resided  for  some  lime  in  that  city.  But  with 
all  his  taste  for  letters  and  eloquence  (and  Basil  always  spoke  even 
of  profane  learning  with  generous  respect,  far  different  from  the 
tone  of  contempt  and  animosity  expressed  by  some  writers),  Chris- 
tianity was  too  deeply  rooted  in  his  heart  to  be  endangered  either 
by  the  studies  or  the  society  of  Athens.  On  his  return  to  Caesarea, 
he  embraced  the  ascetic  faith  of  the  times  with  more  than  ordinary 
fervour.  He  abandoned  his  property,  he  practised  sucli  severe  aus- 
terities as  to  injure  his  health,  and  to  reduce  his  bodily  form  to  the 
extreme  of  meagreness  and  weakness.  He  was  "  without  wife, 
without  properly,  without  flesh,  almost  without  blood.  "  He  fled 
into  the  desert;  his  fame  collected,  as  it  were,  a  city  around  him  ; 
he  built  a  monastery,  and  monasteries  sprang  up  on  every  side. 
Yet  the  opinions  of  Basil  concerning  the  monastic  life  were  far  more 
moderate  and  practical  than  the  wilder  and  more  dreamy  asceticism 
which  prevailed  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria.  He  admired  and  persuaded 
his  followers  to  coenobitic,  not  to  eremitical,  life.  It  was  Ihe  life  of 
the  industrious  religious  community,  not  of  the  indolent  and  soli- 
tary anchorite,  which  to  Basil  was  the  perfection  of  Christianity. 
All  ties  of  kindred  were  indeed  to  give  place  to  that  of  spiritual  as- 
sociation. He  that  loves  a  brother  in  blood  more  than  a  brother  in 
the  religious  community  is  still  a  slave  to  his  carnal  nature  (I).  The 
indiscriminate  charity  of  these  institutions,  was  to  receive  orphans 
of  all  classes  for  education  and  maintenance,  but  other  children 
only  with  the  consent,  or  at  fhe  request  of  parents,  certified  before 
witnesses  ;  and  vows  of  virginity  were  by  no  means  to  be  enforced 
upon  these  youthful  pupils  (2).  Slaves  who  fled  to  the  monasteries 
were  to  be  admonished,  and  sent  back  to  their  owners.  There  is  one 
reservation,  that  slaves  were  not  bound  to  obey  their  master,  if  he 
should  order  what  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  (3).  Industry  was 
lo  be  the  animating  principle  of  these  settlements.  Prayer  and 
psalmody  were  to  have  their  appointed  hours  5  but  by  no  means  lo 
intrude  upon  those  devoted  to  useful  labour.  These  labours  were 
strictly  defined,  such  as  were  of  real  use  lo  the  community,  not 
those  which  might  contribute  lo  vice  or  luxury.  Agriculture  was 
especially  recommended.  The  life  was  in  no  respect  to  be  absorbed 
in  a  perpetual  mystic  communion  with  the  Deity. 

Basil  lived  in  his  monastic  retirement  during  a  great  part  of  the 
S".^?'-^-  triumphant  period  of  Arianism  in  fhe  East;  but  during  the  reign  of 
1^68.  Valens,  he  was  recalled  to  Caesarea,  lo  be  Ihe  champion  of  Trini- 
"•STo.  tarianism  against  the  Emperor  and  his  Arian  partisans.    The  firm- 

(1)  Basil.  Opera,  ii.  325.  Serino  Ascelicus.  (J)  Basil,  (tpcia,  ii.  357. 

(2)  Basil.  Opeia,  ii.  355. 
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ness  of  Basil,  as  we  have  seen,  commanded  Ihe  respect  even  of  his 
adversaries.  In  the  midst  of  the  raging  controversy,  he  was  raised 
to  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Caesarea.  He  governed  the  see  with 
activity  and  diUgence  :  not  only  the  influence  of  his  writings,  but 
his  actual  authority  (his  pious  ambition  of  usefulness  induced  him 
perhaps  to  overstep  the  limits  of  his  diocese)  extended  beyond  Cap- 
padocia,  into  Armenia  and  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  He  was  the  firm 
supporter  of  the  Nicene  Trinitarianism,  but  did  not  live  to  behold 
its  final  triumph.  His  decease  followed  immediately  upon  the  defeat  ^  ".  ztj. 
and  death  of  Yalens. 

The  style  of  Basil  did  no  discredit  to  his  Athenian  education  ;  in 
purity  and  perspicuity  he  surpasses  most  of  the  Heathen,  as  well  as 
the  Christian  writers  of  his  age. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  as  he  shared  the  friendship  so  he  has  9"^°'^ 
constantly  participated  in  the  fame  of  Basil.  He  was  born  in  a  vil-     ^"-n 
lage,  Arianza,  within  the  district  of  Nazianzum,  his  father  was 
bishop  of  that  city  (1).  With  Basil  he  passed  a  part  of  his  youth  at 
Athens,  and  predicted,  according  to  his  own  account,  the  apostasy 
of  Julian,  from  the  observation  of  his  character,  and  even  of  his 
person.  Gregory  is  his  own  biographer  5  one  or  rather  two  poems, 
the  first  consisting  of  above  two  thousand  iambics,  the  second  of 
hexameters,  describe  the  whole  course  of  his  early  life.  But  Gre- H's  i>oe."s 
cian  poetry  was  not  to  be  awakened  from  its  long  slumber  by  the 
voice  of  a  Christian  poet.     It  was  faithful  to  its  ancient  source  of 
inspiration.    Chrislian  thoughts  and  images  will  not  blend  with  the 
language  of  Homer  and  the  tragedians.    Yet  the  autobiographical 
poems  of  Gregory  illustrate  a  remarkable  peculiarity  which  dis- 
linguislics  modern  and  Christian  from  the  older,  more  particularly 
the  Grecian,  poetry.    In  the  Grecian  poetry,  as  in  Grecian  life  the 
public  absorbed  the  individual  character.   The  person  of  the  poet 
rarely  appears,  unless  occasionally  as  Ihe  poet,  as  the  objective  au- 
thor or  reciter,  not  as  the  subject  of  the  poem.  The  Elegiac  poets  r.ha,a<.,e.. 
of  Greece,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  few  surviving  fragments,  and  "fomiJ ' 
the  amatory  writers  of  Rome,  speak  in  their  proper  persons,  utter  o^era.'.' 
their  individual  thoughts,  and  embody  their  peculiar  feelings.    In  cunsiiuu 

'  "  l)ocliV- 

the  shrewd  common  life  view  of  Horace,  and,  indeed  in  some  of 
his  higher  lyric  poetry,  the  poet  is  more  prominent^  and  the  fate 
of  Ovid,  one  day  basking  in  the  imperial  favour,  the  next,  for  some 
mysterious  offence,  banished  to  the  bleak  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
seemed  to  give  him  the  privilege  of  dwelling  upon  his  own  sorrows ; 
his  strange  fate  invested  his  life  in  peculiar  interest.  But  by  the 
Christian  scheme,  the  individual  man  has  assumed  a  higher  im- 
portance-, his  actions,  his  opinions,  the  emotions  of  his  mind,  as 

(1)  Tillcmonl  is  giirvoiiily  •■mb.uiassoJ  by  the  had  altainod  the  episcojiati'.  He  is  forced  to  ae- 
liine  of  Gregory's  biilJi.  The  slublKira  dates  knowledge  the  laxity  of  ecclesiastical  di.scipliuj 
insist  iipon  his  having  been  boin  after  his  father     on  this  head,  at  this  (leriod  of  tlie  chnrch. 
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connected  with  his  immortal  stale,  have  acquired  a  new  and  com- 
manding interest,  not  only  to  himself  but  to  others.  The  poet  pro- 
foundly scrutinises,  and  elaborately  reveals,  the  depths  of  his  moral 
being.  The  psychological  history  of  the  man,  in  all  its  minute  par- 
Vaiueof  ticulars,  becomes  (he  predominant  matter  of  the  poem.    In  this 
(.regory  s.  ,.ggpgg^^  jj^ggg  autobiographlcal  poems  of  Gregory,  loose  as  they  are 
in  numbers,  and  spun  out  with  a  wearisome  and  garrulous  medio- 
crity 5  and  wanting  that  depth  and  passion  of  reUgion  which  has 
made  the  Confessions  of  Augustine  one  of  the  most  permanently 
popular  of  Christian  writings,  possess  nevertheless  some  interest, 
as  indicating  the  transition  state  in  poetry,  as  well  as  illustrating 
the  thought  and  feehng  prevalent  among  the  Christian  youth  of  the 
period.    The  one  great  absorbing  question  was  the  comparative 
excellence  of  the  secular  and  the  monastic  life,  the  state  of  marriage 
or  of  virginity.     The  enthusiasm  of  the  East  scarcely  deigned  to 
submit  this  point  to  discussion.    In  one  of  Gregory's  poems,  Mar- 
riage and  Virginity  each  plead  their  cause;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  from  the  first,  to  which  will  be  assigned  the  victory.    The 
Saviour  gives  to  Virginity  the  place  of  honour  on  his  right  hand, 
Gregory  had  never  entangled  himself  with  marriage,  that  fatal  lie 
which  enthralls  the  soul  in  the  bonds  of  mailer.    For  him  silken 
robes,  gorgeous  banquets,  splendid  palaces,  music  and  perfumes , 
had  no  charm.  He  disregarded  wealth,  and  feasted  contentedly  on 
bread  with  a  Utile  salt,  and  water  for  his  only  drink.   The  desire  of 
supporting  the  declining  age  of  his  parents  thwarted  his  holy  am- 
bition of  withdrawing  from  all  worldly  intercourse  :  but  this  became 
a  snare.    He  was  embarrassed  by  refractory  servants,  by  public  and 
private  business.    The  death  of  his  brother  involved  him  still  more 
inextricably  in  affairs,  arising  oul  of  his  contested  properly.    But 
the  faithless  friendship  of  Basil,  which  he  deplores  in  the  one  touch- 
ing passage  of  his  whole  poem  (1),  still  further  endangered  his  peace. 
Gregory.  In  the  zeal  of  Basil  to  fill  the  bishoprics  of  his  metropolitan  diocese, 
sLhC  calculating  perhaps  that  Gregory,  like  himself,  would  generously 
A.  D.  372.  sacrifice  the  luxury  of  religious  quietude  for  the  more  useful  duties 
of  a  difficult  active  position,  he  imposed  upon  his  reluctant  friend 
the  charge  of  the  newly  created  see  of  Sasima.    This  was  a  small 
and  miserable  town,  at  the  meeting  of  three  roads,  in  a  country 
at  once  arid,  marshy,  and  unwholesome,  noisy  and  dusty  from 
the  constant  passage  of  travellers,  the  disputes  with  extortionate 
custom-house  officers,  and  all  the  tumult  and  drunkenness  be- 
longing   to   a  town    inhabited  by  loose   and  passing  strangers. 

(l)  Gibbon's  selection  of  this  passage,  and  bis  Ana-KiS'cta-ra.i  Ta.V'r«.,  KctjifiTrTai  ■X^OLf/.a.i, 

happy  iUustralion   from  Sbakespeare.  do  great  ^J        ^U^uiry  rac  ^aK*iac  sATxTac. 

credit  to  his  poetical  taste  :  r       -r  t 

.__  ^               /             /  Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  sharetl. 

^            JIOVOI  XOIVOI    AO^COV  The  sisters'  vows,  etc.             Helena,  in  the  Mid- 

'    OyU09'T6^0C  TS,  Jtci;   cruv6«"T10{  ,5'<0{,  siimmei' Night's  Dream.    See  Gibbon,  r.  xxvii.  vol.  v. 

No?{   •!{  6V  a./Ji.f'iiV     '       *       *      *  p.  iS. 
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-  VVidi  Basil,  Gregory  had  passed  llie  tranquil  days  of  his  youth, 
the  contemplative  period  of  his  manhood;  together  they  had  stu- 
died at  Athens,  together  they  had  twice  retired  to  monastic  soli- 
tude;  and  this  was  the  return  for  his  long  and  tried  attachment  I 
Gregory,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  remonstrance,  at  one  time  assumes 
the  language  of  an  Indian  faquir.  Instead  of  rejoicing  in  the  sphere 
opened  to  his  activity,  lie  boldly  asserts  his  supreme  felicity  to  be 
total  inaction  (1).  He  submitted  with  the  strongest  repugnance  to 
the  office,  and  abandoned  it,  almost  immediately,  on  the  first  oppo- 
sition. He  afterwards  administered  the  see  of  Nazianzutn  under  his 
father,  and  even  after  his  father's  decease,  without  assuming  the 
episcopal  title. 

But  Gregory  was  soon  compelled  by  his  own  fame  for  eloquence  f;" g"y. 
and  for  orthodoxy  to  move  in  a  more  arduous  and  tumultuous  coVs"t»nu- 
sphere.  For  forty  years  Arianism  had  been  dominant  in  Constan-  |.v3a.d. 
tinople.  The  Arians  mocked  at  the  small  number  which  still  lingered  ^^^^^ 
in  the  single  religious  assemblage  of  the  Alhanasian  parly  (2).  Gre- 
gory is  constrained  to  admit  this  humiliating  fact,  and  indignantly 
inquires,  whether  the  sands  are  more  precious  than  tlie  stars  oi 
heaven,  or  the  pebbles  than  pearls,  because  they  are  more  nume- 
rous (3)?  But  the  accession  of  Theodosius  opened  a  new  sera  to  the 
Trinitarians.  The  religion  of  the  Emperor  would  no  longer  con- 
descend to  this  humble  and  sec(mdary  station.  Gregory  was  invited 
to  take  charge  of  the  small  community  which  was  still  faithful  (o 
the  doctrines  of  Athanasius.  Gregory  was  already  bowed  with  age 
and  infirmity ;  his  bald  head  stooped  to  his  bosom  ;  his  countenance 
was  worn  by  his  austerities  and  his  inward  spiritual  conflicts,  wiien 
lie  reluctantly  sacrificed  his  peace  for  this  great  purpose  (4).  The 
Catholics  had  no  church  ^  they  met  in  a  small  house,  on  the  site  of 
which  afterwards  arose  the  celebrated  church  of  St.  Anastasia.  The 
eloquence  of  Gregory  wrought  wonders  in  the  busy  and  versatile 
capital.  The  Arians  themselves  crowded  to  hear  him.  His  adver- 
saries were  reduced  to  violence  :  the  Anastasia  was  attacked ;  the 
Arian  monks,  and  even  the  virgins,  mingled  in  the  furious  fray  . 
many  lives  were  lost,  and  Gregory  was  accused  as  the  cause  of  the 
tumult.  His  innocence,  and  the  known  favour  of  the  Emperor,  se- 
cured his  acquittal ;  his  eloquence  was  seconded  by  the  imperial 
edicts.  The  law  had  been  promulgated  which  denounced  as  here- 
tics all  who  rejected  the  Nicene  Creed. 

The  influence  of  Gregory  was  thwarted,  and  his  peace  disturbed, 
by  the  strange  intrigues  of  one  Maximus  to  possess  himself  of  the 
episcopal  throne  of  Constantinople.  Maximus  was  called  the  Cynic, 
from  his  attempt  to  blend  the  rude  manners,  the  coarse  white  dress, 

(1)  'E//oi  (fs    fAf.yia-TH    7rpS.^ig  jVatv  m 

i^e*^'*.    Epist.  xxxiii.  p.  797.  ^3)  ""'    ^-"    P'  "' 

(-2)  In   the    reign    of  Valcntiiiian,    thev     mfl  i4)  Tilleimml,  r.it.  xlvi. 

fV  y.iKfea  oixi'txi-.    Snriati's,  iv.  |. 
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his  enemies  added,  Ihe  vices,  of  that  sect,  wilii  llie  profession  of 
Christianity.  His  memory  is  loaded  with  every  kind  of  infamy  ^  yet 
by  dexterous  flattery  and  assiduous  attendance  on  the  sermons  of 
Gregory,  he  had  stolen  into  his  unsuspecting  confidence,  and  re- 
ceived his  public  commendations  in  a  studied  oration  (1).  Constan- 
tinople and  Gregory  himself  were  suddenly  amazed  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  Maximus  had  been  consecrated  the  Catholic  bishop  of  the 
city.  This  extraordinary  measure  had  been  taken  by  seven  Alexan- 
drians of  low  birth  and  character  (2),  with  some  bishops  deputed  by 
Peter  the  orthodox  Archbishop  of  Alexandria  (3).  A  number  of 
mariners,  probably  belonging  to  the  corn  fleet,  had  assisted  at  the 
ceremony  and  raised  the  customary  acclamations.  A  great  tumult  of 
all  orders  arose  •,  all  rushed  to  the  church,  from  which  Maximus 
and  his  party  withdrew,  and  hastily  completed  a  kind  of  tonsure 
(  for  the  cynic  prided  himself  on  his  long  hair)  in  the  private  dwel- 
ling of  a  flute-player.  Maximus  seems  to  have  been  rejected  with 
indignation  by  the  Alhanasians  of  Constantinople,  who  adhered 
with  unshaken  fidelity  to  Gregory  ;  he  fled  to  the  court  of  Theodo- 
sius,  but  the  earliest  measure  adopted  by  the  Emperor  to  restore 
strength  to  the  orthodox  party,  was  the  rejection  of  the  intrusive 
prelate. 
24ih  Nov.  The  first  act  of  Theodosius  on  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  was 
to  issue  an  edict,  expelling  the  Arians  from  the  churches,  and  sum- 
moning Demophilus,  the  Arian  bishop,  to  conform  to  the  Nicene 
doctrine.  Demophilus  refused.  The  Emperor  commanded  that 
ttiose  who  would  not  unite  to  establish  Christian  peace  should  retire 
from  the  houses  of  Christian  prayer,  Demophilus  assembled  his 
followers,  and  quoting  ttie  words  of  the  Gospel,  "  If  you  are  perse- 
cuted in  one  city,  flee  unto  another,"  retired  before  the  irresistible 
authority  of  the  Emperor.  The  next  step  was  the  appointment  of 
the  reluctant  Gregory  to  the  see,  and  his  enthronisation,  in  the 
principal  church  of  the  metropolis.  Environed  by  the  armed  legio- 
naries, in  military  pomp,  accompanied  by  the  Emperor  himself, 
Gregory,  amazed  and  bewildered,  and  perhaps  sensible  of  the  in- 
congruity of  the  scene  with  the  true  Christian  character,  headed  the 
triumphal  procession.  All  around  he  saw  the  sullen  and  menacing 
faces  of  the  Arian  multitude,  and  his  ear  might  catch  their  suppres- 
sed murmurs ;  even  the  heavens,  for  the  morning  was  bleak  and 
cloudy,  seemed  to  look  down  with  cold  indifterence  on  the  scene. 
iHo  sooner,  however,  had  Giegory,  with  the  Emperor,  passed  the 
rails  which  divided  the  sanctuary  from  the  nave  of  the  church,  than 

(l"l  The  panegyric-  on  the  philosopher  Heron,  slaiitinople,  and  so  ovrr  the  East?  It  is  observ- 
es)  Some   of  their    names   were    whimsically  able  that   in  his   law,   Theodosius  names  as  the 

connected  with  the  Egyptian   mythology.   Am-  examples  of  doclrine,  (he  Uishop  of  Uomc  in  Ihe 

raori,  Anubis,  and  Uermannbis.  West,  of  Alexandria  in  the  East.      The    inlrigues 

(3)  The   interference  of  the  Egyptians  is  alto-  of   Thenphilns  against   Ohrysostom    rather  con- 

gelher   remarkable.   Cciuld   there  be  a  design   to  tirm    this     notion    v\'  .ui   allenipt    to     erect   nn 

tstabli.sh  the  primacy  of  Alexandria   over    Con-  liaitrrn  papary. 
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the  sun  burst  forth  in  his  splendour,  the  clouds  were  dissipated, 
and  the  glorious  light  came  streaming  in  upon  the  applauding  con- 
gregation. At  once  a  shout  of  acclamation  demanded  the  enlhroni- 
sation  of  Gregory. 

But  Gregory,  commanding  only  in  his  eloquence  from  the  pul- 
pit, seems  to  have  wanted  the  firmness  and  vigour  necessary  for  the 
prelate  of  a  great  metropolis.  Theodosius  summoned  the  council  of 
Constantinople ;  and  Gregory,  embarrassed  by  the  multiplicity  of 
affairs  ;  harassed  by  objections  to  the  validity  of  his  own  election  •, 
entangled  in  the  feuds  which  arose  out  of  the  contested  election  to 
the  see  of  Antioch,  entreated,  and  obtained,  apparently  the  unre- 
luctant,  assent  of  the  bishops  and  the  Emperor  to  abdicate  his  dig- 
nity, and  to  retire  to  his  beloved  privacy.  His  retreat,  in  some  de- 
gree disturbed  by  the  interest  which  he  still  took  in  the  see  of  Na- 
zianzum,  gradually  became  more  complete,  till,  at  length,  he 
withdrew  into  solitude,  and  ended  his  days  in  that  peace,  which 
perhaps  was  not  less  sincerely  enjoyed  from  his  experience  of  the 
cares  and  vexations  of  worldly  dignity.  Arianza,  his  native  village, 
was  the  place  of  his  seclusion  ;  the  gardens,  the  trees,  the  fountain, 
fVuniliar  to  his  youth,  welcomed  his  old  age.  But  Gregory  had  not 
exhausted  the  fears,  the  dangers,  or  the  passions  of  life.  The  de- 
sires of  youth  still  burned  in  his  withered  body,  and  demanded  the 
severest  macerations.  The  sight  or  even  the  neighbourhood  of  fe- 
males afflicted  his  sensitive  conscience ;  and  instead  of  allowing  case 
or  repose  to  his  aged  frame,  his  bed  was  a  hard  mat,  his  coverlid 
sackcloth,  his  dress  one  thin  tunic  ^  his  feet  were  bare-,  he  allowed 
himself  no  fire,  and  here,  in  the  company  of  the  wild-beasts,  he 
prayed  with  bitter  tears,  he  fasted,  and  devoted  his  hours  to  the 
composition  of  poetry,  which,  from  its  extreme  difTicuUy,  he  con- 
sidered as  an  act  of  penitence.  His  painful  existence  was  protracted 
to  the  age  of  ninety. 

The  complete  restoration  of  Constantinople  to  the  orthodox  com- 
munion demanded  even  more  powerful  eloquence,  and  far  more 
vigorous  authority,  than  that  of  Gregory.  If  it  was  not  finally 
achieved,  its  success  was  secured,  by  tise  most  splendid  orator  who 
had  ever  adorned  the  Eastern  church.  Sixteen  years  after  the  retire- 
ment of  Gregory,  the  fame  of  Chrysoslom  designated  him  as  the 
successor  to  that  important  dignity. 

Chrysostom  was  the  model  of  a  preacher  for  a  great  capital  (1).  <  inysos 
Clear,  rather  than  profound,  his  dogmatic  is  essentially  moulded  up     '"'"• 
with  his  moral  teaching.  He  is  the  champion,  not  so  exclusively  of 
any  system  of  doctrines,  as  of  Christian  holiness  against  the  vices, 
the  dissolute  manners,  the  engrossing  love  of  amusement,  which 
prevailed  in  the  new  Rome  of  the  East.  His  doctrines  How  naturally 

(l)  Compare  (lie  icvoral  lives  of  Chrysoslom      liis   works,  aiiJ  ia  Tillciiiont.    [  have  only  lli'; 
by  I'jlladiu^,  tlial  iu  Ihu  Bcuetliclint:  uijilioii  <;!     Ihst  volume  ufJVcuiidcr's  Joannes  Chrysostoiiiu:>. 
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from  his  subject,  or  from  the  passage  of  Scripture  under  discussion  ; 
his  illustrations  are  copious  and  happy  5  his  style  free  and  fluent  ^ 
while  he  is  an  unrivalled  master  in  that  rapid  and  forcible  applica- 
tion of  incidental  occurrences,  which  gives  such  life  and  reality  to 
eloquence.  He  is,  at  times,  in  the  highest  sense,  dramatic  in  his 
manner. 

Chrysostom,  like  all  the  more  ardent  spirits  of  his  age,  was 
enamoured  in  his  early  youth  of  monaslicism.  But  this  he  had 
gradually  thrown  off,  even  while  he  remained  at  Antioch.  Though 
by  no  means  formally  abandoning  these  principles,  or  lowering  his 
admiration  of  this  imaginary  perfection  of  religion,  in  his  later  works 
he  is  more  free,  popular,  and  practical.  His  ambition  is  not  so  much 
to  elevate  a  few  enthusiastic  spirits  to  a  high-toned  and  mystic 
piety,  as  to  impregnate  the  whole  population  of  a  great  capital  witii 
Christian  virtue  and  self-denial. 

John,  who  obtained  the  name  of  Chrysostom,  the  golden-mouthed, 
<.iu)so"s.  was  born  at  Antioch,  about  the  year  347.  He  was  brought  up  by  his 
mother  in  the  Christian  faith  :,  lie  studied  rhetoric  under  the  cele- 
brated Libanius,  who  used  his  utmost  arts,  and  displayed  all  that  is 
captivating  in  Grecian  poetry  and  philosophy,  to  enthral  the  imagi- 
nation of  his  promising  pupil.  Libanius,  in  an  extant  epistle,  re- 
joices at  the  success  of  Chrysostom  at  the  bar  in  Antioch.  He  is  said 
to  have  lamented  on  his  death-bed  the  sacrilegious  seduction  of  the 
young  orator  by  the  Christians  ;  for  to  him  he  had  intended  to  be- 
queath his  school,  and  the  office  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  Pa- 
ganism. 

But  the  eloquence  of  Chrysostom  was  not  to  waste  itself  in  the 
barren  litigations  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  Antioch,  or  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  dead  philosophy  and  religion  of 
Greece.  He  felt  himself  summoned  to  a  nobler  field.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  Chrysostom  began  to  study  that  one  source  of  eloquence, 
to  which  the  human  heart  responded,  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Christians.  The  church  was  not  slow  in  recognising  the  value  of 
such  a  proselyte.  He  received  the  strongest  encouragement  from 
Meletius,  Bishop  of  Antioch ;  he  was  appointed  a  reader  in  the 
church.  But  the  soul  of  Chrysostom  was  not  likely  to  embrace  these 
stirring  tenets  with  cooiness  or  moderation.  A  zealous  friend  in- 
flamed, by  precept  and  emulation,  the  fervour  of  his  piety :  they 
proposed  to  retire  to  one  of  the  most  remote  hermitages  in  Syria ; 
and  the  great  Christian  orator  was  almost  self-doomed  to  silence,  or 
to  exhaust  his  power  of  language  in  prayers  and  ejaculations,  heard 
by  no  human  ear.  The  mother  of  Chrysostom  saved  the  Christian 
church  from  this  fatal  loss.  There  is  something  exquisitely  touching 
in  the  traits  of  domestic  affection  which  sometimes  gleam  through 
the  busy  pages  of  history.  His  mother  had  become  a  widow  at  the 
age  of  twenty  ,  to  the  general  admiration,  she  had  remained  faithful 
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to  Ihe  memory  of  her  husband,  and  lo  her  maternal  duties.  As 
soon  as  she  heard  the  determination  of  her  son  to  retire  to  a  distant 
region  (  Chrysostom  himself  relates  the  incident),  she  took  him  by 
the  hand,  she  led  liini  lo  her  chamber,  she  made  him  silby  her  on 
the  bed,  in  which  she  had  borne  him,  and  burst  out  into  tears,  and 
into  language  more  sad  than  tears.  She  spoke  of  the  cares  and  trou- 
bles of  widowhood  5  grievous  as  they  had  been,  she  had  ever  one 
consolation,  the  gazing  on  his  face,  and  beholding  in  him  the  image 
of  his  departed  father.  Before  he  could  speak,  he  had  thus  been 
tier  comfort  and  her  joy.  She  reminded  him  of  the  fidelity  with 
which  she  had  administered  the  paternal  property.  "Think  not 
lliat  I  would  reproach  you  with  these  things.  I  have  but  one  favour 
to  entreat  -make  me  not  a  second  lime  a  widow  ;  awaken  not  again 
my  slumbering  sorrows.  Wait,  at  least,  for  my  death ;  perhaps  I 
shall  depart  before  long.  When  you  have  laid  me  in  Ihc  earth,  and 
reunited  my  bones  to  those  of  your  father,  then  travel  wherever 
tliou  will,  even  beyond  the  sea ;  but,  as  long  as  I  live,  endure  to 
dwell  in  my  house,  and  offend  not  God  by  afllicling  your  mother, 
who  is  at  least  blameless  towards  thee  (1).  " 

Whether  released  by  the  death  of  liis  mother,  or  hurried  away 
by  the  irresistible  impulse  which  would  not  allow  him  to  withhold 
himself  from  what  he  calls  "•  the  true  philosophy,"  Chrysostom, 
some  years  afterwards,  entered  into  one  of  the  monasteries  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Anlioch.  He  had  hardly  escaped  the  episcopal 
dignity,  which  was  almost  forced  upon  him  by  the  admirers  of  his 
early  piety.  Whether  he  considered  this  gentle  violence  lawful  to 
compel  devout  Christians  to  assume  awful  dignity,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  practise  a  pious  fraud  on  his  friend  Basilius,  with  whom  he 
promised  to  submit  to  consecration.  Basilius  found  himself  a  bi- 
shop, but  looked  in  vain  for  his  treacherous  friend,  who  had  de- 
ceived him  into  this  momentous  step,  but  deserted  him  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour. 

But  the  voice  of  Chrysostom  was  not  doomed  lo  silence  even  in 
his  seclusion.  The  secession  of  so  many  of  the  leading  youlhs  from 
the  duties  of  civil  life,  from  the  municipal  olTices  and  the  service  of 
the  army,  had  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  government.  Valens 
issued  his  edict  against  those  "  followers  of  idleness  (S)."  The 
monks  were,  in  some  instances,  assailed  by  popular  outrage ; 
parents,  against  whose  approbation  their  children  had  descried 
their  homes  and  retired  inlo  the  desert,  appealed  to  the  impe- 
rial authority  to  maintain  (heir  own.  Chrysostom  came  forward 
as  the  zealous,  the  vehement,  advocate  of  the  ''  true  philoso- 
phy (:>)."    He  threatened  misery  in  this  life,  and  all  the  pains  of 

'.')  M' Villrmain,  In  his  Kssai  sur  rEloqucncr  (2)  Js'ia^'-'P  seclatoros. 

Clirclienne  dans  le  Qualrieinc  Siecle.bas  pointed  (3)   Advpijiis  OpiiugiKdores  Vita-  Mnirasliia 

(Mil  the  exquisite  simplicity   and   tenderness   of 
this  passage.  Do  Sacerdotio,  i. 
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hell  (of  which  he  is  prodigal  in  his  early  writings)  against  the 
unnatural,  the  soul-slaying  fathers,  who  forced  their  sons  to  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  guilt  and  danger  of  the  world,  and  for- 
bade them  to  enter  into  the  earthly  society  of  angels  •,  thus  he  de- 
scribes the  monasteries  near  Anlioch.  He  relates,  with  triumph, 
the  clandestine  conversion  of  a  noble  youth,  through  the  conni- 
vance of  his  mother,  whom  the  father,  himself  a  soldier,  had  des- 
tined to  serve  in  the  armies  of  the  empire. 

But  Chrysoslom  himself,  whether  he  considered  that  the  deep 
devotion  of  the  monastery,  for  some  years,  had  braced  his  soul  to 
encounter  the  more  perilous  duties  of  the  priesthood,  appeared 
again  in  Antioch.  His  return  was  hailed  by  Flavianus,  the  bishop, 
who  had  succeeded  to  Meletius.  He  was  ordained  deacon,  and 
then  presbyter,  and  at  once  took  his  station  in  that  office,  whicli 
was  sometimes  reserved  for  the  Pishop,  as  the  principal  preacher 
in  that  voluptuous  and  effeminate  city. 

The  fervid  imagination  and  glowing  eloquence  of  Chrysostom, 
which  had  been  lavished  on  the  angelic  immunity  of  the  cojnobite 
or  the  hermit  from  the  passions,  ambition,  and  avarice  inseparable 
from  a  secular  life,  now  arrayed  his  new  office  in  a  dignity  and 
saintly  perfection,  which  might  awake  tlie  purest  ambition  of  the 
Christian.  Chrysoslom  has  the  most  exalted  notion  of  the  majesty, 
at  the  same  lime  of  the  severity,  of  the  sacerdotal  character.  His 
views  of  the  office,  of  its  mission  and  authority,  are  the  most  su- 
blime ;  his  demands  upon  their  purity,  blamelessness,  and  superio- 
rity to  the  rest  of  mankind,  proportionably  rigorous. 

Nor,  in  the  loftiness  of  his  tone  as  a  preacher,  or  his  sanctity  as 
a  man,  did  lie  fall  below  his  own  standard  of  the  Christian  priesl- 
liood.  His  preaching  already  took  its  peculiar  character.  It  was 
not  so  much  addressed  to  the  opinions  as  to  the  conscience  of  man. 
He  threw  aside  the  subtleties  of  speculative  theology,  and  repu- 
diated, in  general,  the  fme-drawn  allegory  in  which  the  interpreters 
of  Scripture  had  displayed  their  ingenuity,  and  amazed  and  fruit- 
lessly wearied  their  unimproved  audience.  His  scope  was  plain, 
severe,  practical.  Rigidly  orthodox  in  his  doctrine,  he  seemed  to 
dwell  more  on  the  fruits  of  a  pure  theology  (though  at  limes 
tie  could  not  keep  aloof  from  controversy)  than  on  theology  itself. 
K,  in  her  ordinary  course  of  voluptuous  amusement,  of  constant 
theatrical  excitement,  Antioch  could  not  but  listen  to  the  command- 
ing voice  of  the  Christian  orator,  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  her  hour 
of  danger,  possibly  of  impending  ruin,  the  whole  city  stood  trem- 
bling and  awe-struck  beneath  his  pulpit.  Soon  after  he  assumed  the 
sacerdotal  office,  Ciirvsostom  was  placed  in  an  extraordinary  posi- 
tion as  the  representative  of  the  bishop. 

In  one  of  those  sudden  tumultuous  insurrections  which  lake  place 
among  the  populace  of  large  cities,  Antioch  had  resisted  the  cxor- 
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bilant  demands  of  a  new  laxalion,  mallreatod  the  imperial  ofiicers, 
and  llirown  down  and  dragged  about,  wilh  every  kind  of  insult, 
llic  slatues  of  Thcodosius,  his  empress,  and  Iheir  two  sons  (1).  The 
stupor  of  fear  succeeded  to  this  momentary  outbreak  of  mutiny, 
which  had  been  quelled  by  a  single  troop  of  archers.  For  days  tiie 
whole  people  awaited  in  shuddering  agitation  the  scntcr.ce  of  the 
Emperor.  The  anger  of  Theodosius  was  terrible  ;  he  had  not  yet, 
it  is  true,  ordered  the  massacre  of  the  whole  population  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  but  his  stern  and  relentless  character  was  loo  well  known. 
Dark  rumours  spread  abroad  that  he  had  threatened  to  burn  An- 
lioch,  to  exterminate  its  inhabitants,  and  to  pass  the  ploughshare 
over  its  ruins.    Multitudes  fled  destitute  from  the  city  ^  others  re- 
mained shut  up  in  their  houses,  for  fear  of  being  seized.  Instead  of 
the  forum  crowded  wilh  thousands,  one  or  two  persons  were  seen 
timidly  wandering  about.   The  gay  and  busy  Anlioch  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  captured  and  depopulated  city.    The  theatres,  the 
circus,  were  closed ;  no  marriage  song  was  heard  ;  even  the  schools 
were  shul  up  (2).  In  the  meantime  the  government  resumed  ils  un- 
limited and  unresisted  authority,  which  it  administered  with  the 
sternest  severity,  and  rigorous  inquisition  into  the  guilt  of  indivi- 
duals.   The  prisons  were  thronged  with  criminals  of  every  rank 
and  station  •,  confiscation  swept  away  their  wealth,  punishments  of 
every  degree  were  inflicted  on  their  persons.  Citizens  of  the  highest 
rank  were  ignominiously  scourged  ;  those  who  confessed  their  guilt 
were  put  to  the  sword,  burned  alive,  or  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  (3). 
Chrysoslom's  description  of  the  agony  of  those  days  is  in  the  high- 
est style  of  dramatic  oratory.  Women  of  the  highest  rank,  brought 
up  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  and  accustomed  to  every  luxury, 
were  seen  crowding  around  the  gates,  or  in  the  outer  judgment 
hall,  unattended,  repelled  by  the  rude  soldiery,  but  still  clinging  to 
the  doors  or  prostrate  on  the  ground,  listening  to  the  clash  of  the 
scourges,  the  shrieks  of  the  tortured  victims,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
executioners  5  one  minute  supposing  that  they  recognised  the  fii- 
miliar  voices  of  fathers,  husbands,  or  brothers  ^  or  trembling  lest 
those  who  were  undergoing  torture  should  denounce  their  relatives 
and  friends.  Chrysoslom  passes  from  this  scene,  by  a  bold  but  na- 
tural transition,  to  the  terrors  of  the  tinal  judgment,  and  the  greater 
agony  of  that  day. 
Now  v;as  the  time  to  put  to  the  test  the  power  of  Christianity,  and 

(l)  It  is  curious  to  oliscrvc  I'.ie  similarity   be-  may  disappoint  the  malice  of  ihp  devils,  to  whom 

twccn  tlic  Tagan  and  Cliristia;i  accounts  of  this  lie    ascribes   the    guilt.     Chrys.    Iloin.    xvi.   ad 

incident  which   we    have  the    good   fortune    to  Antioch. 

possess.  Bothascribetbe  guilt  to  a  few  strangers,  (2)  Liban.  ad  Tlieod.  in  fin. 

under    the    instigation     of    diabolic      agcnc}'.  (3)  Chrysostom  asserts  this  in  a  fine    pa.ssago, 

Toi9t/TOic    UTTHpsTtti;   0    JiotJCOC    ;^;p(»jM6V0C  in  which  he  reminU.s  his  liearers  of  their  greater 

S'xi/Ltmv,  fTfatffV,  i  iriaTrav    iSouKofjitiv.  offences  against  God.  K«/    o/    //sy     iriS'nfct, 

This  is  a  sentence  of  Libanius   (ad   Tliendos.  iv.  01     eTs    •S'H/Jioic' Jrafa/oSfyTf  c  ;aT(BXovTO. 

p.  G38.).   nol  of  Chrysostom.     Flavian    e.xhorls  Ilor.i.    iii,  (J.  p.  45. 
Theodosius  to  pardon  Antioch,  in  order  that  he 
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to  ascertain  whether  the  orthodox  opinions  of  Theodosius  were  al- 
together independent  of  that  humanity  which  is  the  essence  of  the 
Gospel.  Would  the  Christian  Emperor  listen  lo  the  persuasive 
supplications  of  the  Christian  prelate — 'that  prelate  for  whose  cha- 
racter he  had  expressed  the  highest  respect  ? 
nnvianus  Whilc  Flaviauus,  the  aged  and  feeble  bishop,  quilting  the  bedside 
sets  forth  of  his  dying  sister,  set  forth  on  his  pious  mission  lo  Ihe  West,  on 

to  inter-  j        o  /  •  i 

code  lor  Chrysostom  devolved  the  duly  of  assuaging  the  fears,  ofadminis- 
'""'■■  tering  consolation,  and  of  profiling  by  this  slate  of  slupor  and  de- 
jection to  correct  the  vices  and  enforce  serious  thoughts  upon  the 
light  and  dissolute  people.  Day  afler  day  he  ascended  the  pulpit ; 
the  whole  population,  deserting  the  forum,  forgetting  the  theatre 
and  the  circus,  thronged  the  churches.  There  was  even  an  at- 
tendance (an  unusual  circumstance)  after  the  hour  of  dinner.  The 
whole  city  became  a  church.  There  is  wonderful  skill  and  judg- 
ment in  the  art  with  which  the  orator  employs  the  circumstances 
of  the  lime  for  his  purpose  ^  in  the  manner  in  which  he  allays  the 
terror,  without  too  highly  encouraging  the  hopes,  of  the  people  : 
"  The  clemency  of  the  Emperor  may  forgive  their  guilt,  but  the 
Christians  ought  to  be  superior  to  Ihe  fear  of  death  ^  they  cannot  be 
secure  of  pardon  in  this  world,  but  they  may  be  secure  of  immor- 
tality in  the  world  to  come." 
Sentence  Long  bcforc  the  success  of  the  bishop's  intercession  could  be 
x,(  Tiico-  known,  the  delegates  of  the  Emperor,  Hellabichus  and  Caesarius, 
arrived  with  the  sentence  of  Theodosius,  which  was  merciful,  if 
compared  with  what  they  had  feared, — the  destruction  of  the  city, 
and  the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants.  But  it  was  fatal  to  the  pleasures, 
the  comforts,  the  pride  of  Antioch.  The  theatres  and  the  circus 
were  lo  be  closed ;  Antioch  was  no  longer  to  enjoy  theatrical  repre- 
sentations of  any  kind ;  the  baths,  in  an  Eastern  city  not  objects  of 
luxury  alone,  but  of  cleanliness  and  health,  were  to  be  shut  ^  and 
Antioch  was  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  metropolitan  city,  to  a 
town  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Laodicea. 

The  city  was  in  the  deepest  depression,  but  Chrysostom  maintained 
his  lofty  tone  of  consolation.  Antioch  ought  to  rejoice  at  the  prohi- 
bition of  those  scenes  of  vice  and  dissipation,  which  disgraced  the 
theatres  :  the  baths  tended  to  effeminacy  and  luxury  ;  they  were 
disdained  by  true  philosophy — the  monastic  system  \  the  dignity  of 
the  city  did  not  depend  on  its  rank  in  the  empire,  but  on  the  virtue 
of  its  citizens  •,  it  might  be  a  heavenly,  if  no  longer  an  earthly,  me- 
tropolis. 

The  inquisition  into  the  guilt  of  those  who  had  actually  assisted, 
or  had  looked  on  in  treasonable  indifference,  while  the  statues  of 
the  Emperor  and  his  family  were  treated  with  such  unseemly  con- 
tumely, had  commenced  under  the  regular  authorities  ^  it  was  now 
carried  on  with  stern  and  indiscriminate  impartiality.  The  pri- 
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soiicrs  were  crowded  iogclher  in  a  greal  enclosure,  in  one  close 
and  agonising  troop,  which  comprehended  the  whole  senate  of 
the  city.  The  third  day  of  the  inquiry  was  to  witness  the  execution 
of  the  guilty,  and  no  one,  not  the  relatives  or  kindred  of  the  weal- 
thiest, the  noblest,  or  the  highest  in  station,  knew  whether  the 
doom  had  not  fallen  on  their  fathers  or  husbands. 

But  Hellabichus  and  Casarius  were  men  of  humanity,  and  ven- 
tured to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  They  listened  to 
the  supplications  of  the  people.  One  mother,  especially,  seized 
and  clung  to  the  reins  of  the  horse  of  Hellabichus.  The  monks 
who,  while  the  philosophers,  as  Chrysostom  asserts,  had  fled  the 
city,  had  poured  down  from  their  mountain  solitudes,  and  during 
the  whole  time  had  endeavoured  to  assuage  the  fear  of  the  people, 
and  to  awaken  the  compassion  of  the  government,  renewed,  not 
without  effect,  their  pious  exertions  (1).  They  crowded  round  the 
tribunal,  and  one,  named  Macedonius,  was  so  courageous  as  boldly 
to  remonstrate  against  the  crime  of  avenging  the  destruction  of  a 
few  images  of  brass  by  the  destruction  of  the  image  of  God  in  so 
many  human  beings.  Caesarius  himself  undertook  a  journey  to 
Constantinople  for  farther  instructions. 

At  length  Chrysostom  had  the  satisfaction  to  announce  to  the 
people  the  return  of  the  bishop  with  an  act  of  unlimited  amnesty.  He 
described  the  interview  of  Flavianus  with  the  Emperor  5  his  silence,  ,,,qj  ^f 
his  shame,  his  tears,  when  Theodosius  gently  reminded  him  of  "/'^t"- 
his  benefactions  to  the  city,  which  enhanced  their  heinous  ingra-  Fivi.inus 
tilude.  The  reply  of  Flavianus,  though  the  orator  professes  to  Enjemn 
relate  it  on  the  authority  of  one  present  at  the  interview,  is  no 
doubt  coloured  by  the  eloquence  of  Chrysostom.  The  Bishop  ac- 
knowledged the  guilt  of  the  city  in  the  most  humiliating  language. 
But  he  urged,  that  the  greater  that  guilt,  the  greater  would  be  the 
magnanimity  of  the  Emperor  if  he  should  pardon  it.  He  would 
raise  statues,  not  of  perishable  materials,  in  the  hearts  of  all 
mankind.  It  is  not  the  glory  of  Theodosius,  he  proceeded,  but 
Christianity  itself,  which  is  put  to  the  test  before  the  world.  The 
Jews  and  Greeks,  even  the  most  remote  barbarians,  are  an- 
xiously watching  whether  this  sentence  will  be  that  of  Christian 
clemency.  How  will  they  all  glorify  the  Christian's  God  if  he  shall 
restrain  the  wrath  of  the  master  of  the  world,  and  subdue  him  to 
that  humanity  which  would  be  magnanimous  even  in  a  private 
man.  Inexorable  punishment  might  awe  other  cities  into  obe- 
dience, but  mercy  would  attach  mankind  by  the  stronger  bonds 
of  love.  It  would  be  an  imperishable  example  of  clemency,  and 
all  future  acts  of  other  sovereigns  would  be  but  the  fruit  of  this, 
and  would  reflect  their  glory  on  Theodosius.  What  glory  to  concede 

(1)  Chrysostoiii,  Horn.  xvii.  vol  ii.  p.  172 
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that  to  a  single  aged  priest,  from  the  fear  of  God,  which  he  had 
refused  to  all  other  suppliants.  For  himself,  Flavianus  could  never 
bear  to  return  to  his  native  city  •,  he  would  remain  an  exile,  until 
that  city  was  reconciled  with  the  Emperor.  Theodosius,  it  is  said, 
called  to  mind  the  prayer  of  the  Saviour  for  his  enemies,  and  sa- 
tisfied his  wounded  pride,  that  in  his  mercy  he  imitated  his  Re- 
deemer.   He  was  even  anxious  that  Flavianus  should  return  to 
announce  the  full  pardon  before  the  festival  of  Easier.  "Let  the 
Gentiles,"  exclaims  the  ardent  preacher,  "be  confounded,  or  ra- 
ther, let  them  be  instructed  by  this  unexampled  instance  of  imperial 
clemency  and  episcopal  influence  (1)." 
..  D.  398      Theodosius  had  ceased  lo  reign  many  years  before  Chrysostom 
ci.rysos.  ^gs  summoucd  to  the  pontifical  throne  of  Constantinople.  The  East 
shop  of   was  governed  by  women  and  eunuchs.  In  assuming  the  episcopal 
unoy".  [hrone  of  the  metropolis,  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  tran- 
sported almost  by  force,  Chrysostom,  who  could  not  but  be  con- 
scious of  his  power  over  the  minds  of  men,  might  entertain  visions 
of  the  noblest  and  purest  ambition.  His  views  of  the  dignity  of  the 
sacerdotal  character  were  as  lofty  as  those  of  his  cotemporarics  in 
jthe  West;  while  he  asserted  their  authority,  which  set  them  apart 
and  far  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  he  demanded  a  moral  superio- 
Irity,  and  entire  devotion  to  their  calling,  which  could  not  but  rivet 
their  authority  upon  the  minds  of  men.  The  clergy,  such  as  his 
glowing  imagination  conceived  them,  would  unite  the  strongest 
i  corporate  spirit  with  the  highest  individual  zeal  and  purity.  The 
influence  of  the  bishop  in  Anlioch,  the  deference  which  Theodosius 
had  shown   to  the   intercession   of  Flavianus,   might  encourage 
Chrysostom  in  the  fallacious  hope  of  restoring  peace,  virtue,  and 
piety,  as  well  as  orthodoxy,  in  the  imperial  city, 
niffercile      ^^^  ^'^  l^^  East,  morc  particularly  in  the  metropolis,  the  sacer- 
"Lrdotr  *^^'^^  character  never  assumed  the  unassailable  sanctity,  the  awful 
powc.  n  inviolability,  which  it  attained  in  the  West.   The  religion  of  Con- 
cons'tnai.  stantinople  was  that  of  the  Emperor.  Instead  of  growing  up,  like 
'"'^''''    the  Bishop  of  Rome,  first  to  independence,  afterwards  to  sove- 
reignty, the  presence  of  the  imperial  government  overawed  and 
obscured  the  religious  supremacy.  In  Rome,  the  Pope  was  subject 
at  times  to  the  rebellious  control  of  the  aristocracy,  or  exposed  to 
the  irreverent  fury  of  the  populace;  but  he  constantly  emerged 
from  his  transient  obscurity,  and  resumed  his  power.  In  Constan- 
tinople, a  voluptuous  court,  a  savage  populace,  at  this  period  mul- 
titudes of  concealed  Arians,  and  heretics  of  countless  shades  and 
hues  at  all  periods,  thwarted  the  plans,  debased  the  dignity,  and 
desecrated  the  person  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

In  some  respects,  Chrysoslom's  character  wanted  the  peculiar, 

(l)    chrysostom    had     ventured    to    assert  —    "ATTSf     oucTsvJ    4T4ff«,    TctuTO.    ;;^;«,pif(T!t» 
TOK  tifiiua-t.  Horn.  xxi.  3. 
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and  perhaps  inconsistent  qualiiications  requisite  for  his  position. 
He  was  the  preacher,  but  not  the  man  of  the  world.  A  great  capital 
is  apt  to  demand  that  magnificence  in  its  prelate  at  which  it  mur- 
murs. It  will  not  respect  less  than  splendid  state  and  the  show  of 
authority,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  have  the  severest  austerity 
and  the  strongest  display  of  humihty,  —  the  pomp  of  the  Pontiff 
with  the  poverty  and  lowliness  of  tlie  Apostle.  Chrysostom  carried 
the  asceticism  of  the  monk  not  merely  into  his  private  chamber, 
but  into  his  palace  and  his  hall.  The  great  prelates  of  the  West, 
when  it  was  expedient,  could  throw  off  the  monk  and  appear  as 
statesmen  or  as  nobles  in  their  public  tratisaclions-,  though  this, 
indeed,  was  much  less  necessary  than  in  Constantinople.  But  Chry- 
sostom cherished  all  these  habits  with  zealous,  perhaps  with  osten- 
tatious, fidelity.  Instead  of  munificent  hospitality,  he  look  his 
scanty  meal  in  his  solitary  chamber.  His  rigid  economy  endured 
none  of  that  episcopal  sumpluousness  with  which  his  predecessor 
Nectarius  had  dazzled  the  public  eye  :  he  proscribed  all  the  carpels, 
all  silken  dresses ;  he  sold  the  costly  furniture  and  the  rich  vessels 
of  his  residence  ^  he  was  said  even  to  have  retrenched  from  the 
church  some  of  ils  gorgeous  plate,  and  to  have  sold  some  rich 
marbles  and  furniture  designed  for  the  Anastasia.  He  was  lavish, 
on  the  olher  hand,  in  his  expenditure  on  the  hospitals  and  chari- 
lable  institutions.  Cut  even  the  use  lo  which  they  were  applied,  did 
not  justify  to  the  general  feeling  the  alienation  of  those  ornaments 
from  the  service  of  the  church.  The  populace,  who,  no  doubt,  in 
their  hours  of  discontent,  had  contrasted  the  magnificence  of  Nec- 
tarius with  apostolical  poverty,  were  now  offended  by  the  aposto- 
lical poverty  of  Chrysoslom,  which  seemed  unworthy  of  his  lofty 
station. 

But  the  Bishop  of  Conslanlinople  had  even  a  more  difficult  task   Poi!ti<,i 
in  prescribing  to  himself  Ihe  limits  of  his  interference  with  secular ''',f''chn'"' 
affairs.  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  in  the  clergy,  a  high  and  serene  in-    '"'^""'■ 
difference  lo  the  political  tumults  of  society.   This  is  perpetually  imerfrr 
demanded  by  those  who  find  the  sacerdotal  influence  adverse  to  I'eTgy^'i,'; 
their  own  views;  but  to  the  calm  inquirer,  this  simple  question  .^^^"I'J 
becomes  the  most  difficult  and  intricate  problem  in  religious  his- 
tory. If  religion  consisted  solely  in  the  intercourse  between  man 
and  his  Creator ;  if  the  Christian  minister  were  merely  the  officiating 
functionary  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  church, — the  human  mediator 
between  the  devotion  of  man  and  the  providence  of  God, — the  voice 
which  expresses  the  common  adoration, — the  herald  who  announces 
the  general  message  of  revelation  to  mankind, — nothing  could  be 
be  more  clear  than  the  line  which  might  exclude  him  from  all  po- 
litical, or  even  all  worldly  affairs.  But  Christianity  is  likewise  a 
moral  power;  and  as  that  moral  power  or  guide,  religion,  and  the 
minister  of  religion,  cannot  refrain  from  interposing  in  all  questions 
II.  14 
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of  human  conduct ;  as  Ihe  inlerpreler  of  the  divine  law  lo  fhe  per- 
plexed and  doubting  conscience,  it  cannot  but  spread  its  dominion 
over  the  whole  field  of  human  action.  In  this  character,  religion 
embraced  the  whole  life  of  man,  public  as  well  as  private.  How 
was  the  minister  of  that  religion  to  pause  and  discriminate  as  lo 
the  extent  of  his  powers,  particularly  since  the  public  acts  of  the 
most  eminent  in  station  possessed  such  unlimited  influence  over  the 
happiness  of  society,  and  even  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  whole 
community?  What  public  misconduct  was  not  at  the  same  time  an 
unchristian  act?  Were  the  clergy,  by  connivance,  to  become  ac- 
complices in  vices  which  they  did  not  endeavour  to  counteract  ? 
Christianity  on  the  throne,  as  in  the  collage,  was  equally  bound  to 
submit  on  every  point  in  which  religious  motive  or  principle  ought 
lo  operate,  in  every  act,  therefore,  of  life,  to  the  admitted  restraints 
of  the  Gospel;  and  the  general  feeling  of  Christianity  at  this  period 
had  invested  the  clergy  with  the  right,  or  rather  the  duty,  of  en- 
forcing the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  on  every  professed  believer. 
How,  then,  were  the  clergy  to  distinguish  between  the  individual 
and  political  capacity  of  the  man ;  to  respect  the  prince,  yet  lo 
advise  the  Christian;  lo  look  with  indilTerence  on  one  set  of  actions 
as  secular,  lo  admonish  on  the  danger  of  another  as  affairs  of  con- 
science? 

Nor  at  this  early  period  of  its  still  aggressive,  still  consciously 
beneficial  influence,  could  the  hierarchy  be  expected  to  anticipate 
with  coldly  prophetic  prudence  the  fatal  consequence  of  some  of  its 
own  encroachments  on  worldly  authority.  The  bishop  of  a  great 
capital  was  the  conductor,  the  representative  of  the  moral  power  of 
the  Gospel,  which  was  perpetually  striving  lo  obtain  its  ascendancy 
over  brute  force,  violence,  and  vice ;  and  of  necessiiy,  perhaps, 
•s  was  not  always  cautious  or  discreet  in  the  means  to  which  it  re- 
sorted. It  became  contaminated  in  the  incessant  strife,  and  forgot 
its  end,  or  rather  sought  for  the  mastery,  as  its  end,  rather  than  as 
the  legitimate  means  of  promoting  its  beneficial  objects.  Under  the 
full,  and  no  doubt,  at  first,  warrantable  persuasion,  that  it  was  ad- 
vancing the  happiness  and  virtue  of  mankind,  where  should  it  ar- 
rest its  own  course,  or  set  limits  to  its  own  humanising  and  im- 
proving interpositions?  Thus,  under  the  constant  temptation  of 
assuming,  as  far  as  possible  the  management  of  affairs  which  were 
notoriously  mismanaged  through  the  vices  of  public  men,  the  ad- 
ministration even  of  public  matters  by  the  clergy  might  seem,  to 
Ihem  at  least,  to  insure  justice,  disinterestedness,  and  clemency  : 
till  tried  by  the  possession  of  power,  they  would  be  the  last  to  dis- 
cern the  danger  of  being  invested  in  that  power. 

The  first  signal  interposition  of  Chrysoslom  in  the  political  afTairs 
E.iiroi>u.s  ^^p  Constantinople  was  an  act  not  merely  of  humanity  but  of  gra- 
liludc.  Eutropius  the  eunuch,  minister  of  the  feeble  Arcadius,  is 
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condemned  to  immortal  infamy  by  the  vigorous  satire  of  Claudian. 
Among  his  few  good  deeds,  had  been  the  advancement  of  Chrysos- 
lom  to  the  see  of  Constantinople.  Eutropius  had  found  it  necessary 
to  restrict  the  right  of  asylum,  which  began  to  be  generally  claimed 
by  all  tiie  Christian  churches,  little  foreseeing  that  to  the  bold  as- 
sertion of  that  right  he  would  owe  his  Ufe. 

There  is  something  sublime  in  the  first  notion  of  the  right  of  Rigi'tof 
asylum.  It  is  one  of  these  institulions  based  in  the  universal  reli-  '"^"'"' 
gious  sentiment  of  man  ^  it  is  found  in  almost  all  religions.  In  the 
Greek,  as  in  the  Jewish,  man  took  refuge  from  the  vengeance,  of- 
ten from  the  injustice,  of  his  fellow  men,  in  the  presence  of  the 
gods.  Not  merely  private  revenge,  but  the  retributive  severity  of 
the  law,  stands  rebuked  before  the  dignity  of  the  divine  court,  in 
which  the  criminal  has  lodged  his  appeal.  The  lustrations  in  the 
older  religions,  the  rites  of  expiation  and  reconciliation  performed 
in  many  of  the  temples,  the  appellations  of  certain  deities,  as  the 
reconcilers  or  pacifiers  of  man  (1),  were  en  woven  with  their  mytho- 
logy, and  embodied  in  their  poetry.  But  Christianity,  in  a  still 
higher  and  more  universal  sense,  might  assume  to  fake  under  its 
protection,  in  order  to  amend  and  purify,  the  outcast  of  society, 
whom  human  justice  followed  with  relentless  vengeance.  As  the 
representative  of  the  God  of  mercy,  it  excluded  no  human  being 
from  the  pale  of  repentance  and  would  protect  them,  when  disposed 
to  that  salutary  change,  if  it  could  possibly  be  made  consistent  with 
the  public  peace  and  safety.  The  merciful  intervention  of  the  clergy 
between  the  criminal  and  his  sentence,  at  a  period  when  the  laws 
were  so  implacable  and  sanguinary,  was  at  once  cdnsislenl  with 
Christian  charity,  and  tended  to  some  mitigation  of  the  ferocious 
manners  of  the  age.  It  gave  time  at  least  for  exasperated  justice  lo 
reconsider  its  sentence,  and  checked  that  vindictive  impulse,  which 
if  it  did  not  outrun  the  law,  turned  it  into  instantaneous  and  irre- 
vocable execution  (2).  But  that  which  commenced  in  pure  benevo- 
lence had  already,  it  should  seem,  begun  to  degenerate  into  a  source 
of  power.  The  course  of  justice  was  impeded,  but  not  by  a  wise  dis- 
crimination between  the  more  or  less  heinous  delinquents,  or  a  sa- 
lutary penitential  system,  which  might  reclaim  the  guilty,  and 
safely  restore  him  to  society. 

Like  other  favourites  of  arbitrary  sovereigns,  Eutropius  was  sud-  ^,  „.  aoi 
denly  precipitated  from  the  height  of  power ;  the  army  forced  the 
sentence  of  his  dismissal  from  the  timid  Emperor,  and  the  furious 

(1)  The  eHrOTpow«tlO(,  or  averruncitorcs.  But  those  who  took  refuge  in  the  church   were 

(2)  In  a  law  wliich  is  extant  in  Greek,  there  is  on  no  account  to  be  permitted  to  profane  thp 
an  elaborate  argument, that  if  the  right  of  asylum  holy  building  itself  by  eating  or  sleeping  within 
had  been  granted  by  ihe  Heathen  to  their  altars,  it.  "  Quibus  si  perfuga  non  adnuit,  ueque  con- 
and  to  the  statues  of  the  Emperors,  it  ought  to  sentit,  prxferenda  humauilali  religio  est." 
lielong  to  the  temples  of  God.  There  was  a  strong  prohibition  against  introduc- 

Scethclaws  which  defined  the  right  of  asylum,  ing  arms  into  the  churches  ;  a  prohibition  whirh 
f'od.  Theodos.  ix.  45.  3.  el  sei/y.  The  .sacicd  the  Emperors  themselves  did  not  scruple  to  viu- 
space  extended  to  ihe  outer  gales  of  the  ihurch.     laic  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
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populace,  as  usual,  thirsled  for  the  blood  of  liim  to  whose  unbounded 
sway  Ihey  had  so  long  submitted  in  humble  obedience.  Eutropius 
fled  in  haste  to  that  asylum,  the  sanctity  of  which  had  been  limited 
by  his  own  decree ;  and  Ihe  courage  and  influence  of  Chrysostom 
protected  that  most  forlorn  of  human  beings,  the  discarded  favou- 
rite of  a  despot.  The  armed  soldiery  and  the  raging  populace  were 
met  at  the  door  of  the  church  by  the  defenceless  ecclesiastic  ;  his 
demeanour  and  the  sanctity  of  the  place  arrested  the  blind  fury  of 
<:i„ysos.  the  assailants  ;  Chrysostom  before  the  Emperor  pleaded  the  cause 
HH-'iireTr  of  Eutropius  ^^''"^  Hie  same  fearless  freedom  and  for  once  the  life 
1  ui,„|,;us.  of  a  fallen  minister  was  spared:  his  sentence  was  commuted  for 
banishment.  His  fate  indeed  was  only  delayed,  he  was  afterwards 
brought  back  from  Cyprus,  his  place  of  exile,  and  beheaded  at  Chal- 
cedon. 
But  with  all  his  courage,  his  eloquence,  his  moral  dignify,  Chry- 
*    sostom.  Instead  of  establishing  a  firm  and  permanent  authority  over 
Constantinople,  became  himself  the  victim  of  intrigue  and  jealousy. 
Besides  his  personal  habits  and  manners,  the  character  of  Chrysos- 
tom,  firm  on  great  occasions,  and  eminently  persuasive   when 
making  a  general  address  to  the  multitude,  was  less  commanding 
and  authoritative  in  his  constant  daily  intercourse  with  the  various 
orders  :  calm  and  self-possessed  as  an  orator,  he  was  accused  of 
being  passionate  and  overbearing  in  ordinary  business  :  Iheiritabi- 
lity  of  feeble  health  may  have  caused  some  part  of  this  infirmity. 
Men,  whose  minds,  like  that  of  Chrysostom,  are  centered  on  one 
engrossing  object,  are  apt  to  abandon  the  details  of  business  to 
others,  who  thus  become  necessary  to  them,  and  at  length,  if  artful 
and  dextrous,  rule  them  with  inextricable  sway  :  they  have  much 
knowledge  of  mankind,  little  practical  acquaintance  with  indivi- 
,,,,.„„.  dual  men.  Thus,  Chrysostom  was  completely  governed  by  his  dea- 
tomRo-   con  Serapion,  who  managed  his  afl"airs,  and  like  all  men  of  address 
i,'irHr,,c.m  in  such  stations,  while  he  exercised  all  the  power,  and  secured  the 
"""'"""■  solid  advantages,  left  the  odium  and  responsibiliiy  upon  his  master. 
On  the  whole,  the  character  of  Chrysostom  retained  something  of 
the  unworldly  monastic  enthusiasm,  and  wanted  decisive  practical 
wisdom,  when  compared,  for  instance,  with  Ambrose  in  the  West 
and  thus  his  character  powerfully  contributed  to  his  fall(l). 

But  the  circumstances  of  his  situation  might  have  embarrassed 
even  Ambrose  himself.  All  orders  and  interests  conspired  against 
him.  The  court  would  not  endure  the  grave  and  severe  censor ;  the 
clergy  rebelled  against  the  rigour  of  the  prelate's  discipline  •,  the 
populace,  though  when  under  the  spell  of  his  eloquence,  fondly 
attached  to  his  person,  no  doubt,  in  general  resented  his  impla- 

(l)  The  uiifi.V(niLai)le  vi(>w  of  Chrysoslom"s  men,  who  wrote  al  Coiislanliiiople,  and  may  liave 
iliaracler  is  brought  out  perhaps  with  more  than  preserved  much  of  the  hostile  tradition  relating 
iinparlialily  l>y  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Sozo-      to  him.  V. 
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cable  coiidcmnalion  of  their  amusemenls.  The  Ariaris,  lo  whom,  in 
his  uncompromising  zeal,  he  had  persuaded  Ihe  Emperor  to  refuse 
a  single  church,  Ihongh  demanded  by  the  most  powerful  subject 
of  the  empire,  Gainas  Ihc  Golh,  were  slill  no  doubt  secretly  power- 
ful. A  Pagan  prefect,  Optatus,  seized  the  opportuuily  of  wreaking 
his  animosity  towards  Christianity,  itself,  upon  its  powerful  advo- 
cate. Some  wealthy  fen)ales  are  named  as  resenting  the  severe  con- 
demnation of  their  dress  and  manners  (1). 

Of  all  these  adversaries,  the  most  dangerous,  the  most  perseve- 
ring, and  the  most  implacable,  were  those  of  his  own  order  and  his 
own  rank  (2).  The  sacerdotal  authority  in  the  East  was  undermined 
by  its  own  divisions.  Tlie  imperial  power,  which,  in  the  hands  of  a 
violent,and  not  irreproachable  woman,  the  Empress  Eudoxia,m!gh  I, 
perhaps,  have  quailed  before  the  energy  of  a  blameless  and  coura- 
geous prelate,  allied  itself  with  one  section  of  the  church,  and  so 
secured  its  triumph  over  the  whole.  The  more  Clirysoslom  endea- 
voured to  carry  out  by  episcopal  authority  those  exalted  notions  of 
the  sacerdotal  character,  which  he  had  developed  in  his  work 
upon  the  priesthood,  the  more  he  estranged  many  of  his  natural 
supporters.  He  visited  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  •,  degraded  bishops; 
exposed  with  unsparing  indignation  the  vices  and  venality  of  the 
clergy ;  and  involved  them  all  in  one  indiscriminate  charge  of  si- 
mony and  licentiousness.  The  assumption  of  this  authority  was  some- 
what questionable  ;  the  severity  with  which  it  was  exercised  did 
not  reconcile  the  reluctant  province  to  submission.  Among  the  mal- 
content clergy,  four  bishops  took  the  lead  •,  but  the  head  of  this 
unrelenting  faction  was  Theophilus,  the  violent  and  unscrupulous  Tiio<.i>i 
Prelate  of  Alexandria.  The  apparently  trivial  causes  which  inflamed 
Ihe  hostility  of  Theophilus  confirm  a  suspicion,  previously  sug-     '■'' 
gesled,  that  the  rivalry  of  the  two  principal  sees  in  the  East  mingled 
with  the  personal  animosity  of  Theophilus  against  the  Bishop  of 
Constantinople.  Chrysostom  had  been  accused  of  extending  his  ju- 
risdiction beyond  its  legitimate  bounds.  Certain  monks  of  Nitria 
had  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  Theophilus,  and  taken  refuge  in 
Constantinople,  and  Chrysostom  had  extended  his  countenance,  if 
not  his  protection,  to  these  revolted  subjects  of  the  Alexandrian  pre- 
lale  ;  but  he  had  declined  (o  lake  legal  cognisance  of  the  dispute  as 
a  superior  prelate,  or  as  the  head  of  a  council ;  partly,  he  slates  (3), 
out  of  respect  for  Theophilus,  partly  because  ho  was  unwilling  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  another  province.  Cut  Theophilus  was  not 
so  scrupulous ;  he  revenged  himself  for  the  supposed  invasion  of  his 
own  province  by  a  most  daring  inroad  on  that  of  his  rival.  He  as- 
sumed for  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  the  right  of  presiding  over 

;i)  i'ilk'moiit,  p.  180  (3)   l'.pi>l,    ad    lnnocpiiliiim    r.ip.im,    vol.    iij. 

(2)  The  good  Tillcinniil  confesses    lliis    liumi-      p.  516. 
liating  Iruth  with  sham"  and  reluctancr.   Vie  do 
I'lirysostomc,  p.  181. 
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the  Eastern  bishops,  and  of  summoning  the  Bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople before  this  irregular  tribunal.  Theophilus,  with  llie  sanction, 
if  not  by  the  invitation,  of  the  Empress,  landed  at  Constantinople. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  band  of  Alexandrian  mariners,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  populace  of  the  city. 
Council  of     The  council  was  held,  not  in  Constantinople,  but  at  a  place  called 

tJie  Oak.  i.       7  IT 

the  Oak,  in  the  suburbs  of  Chalcedon.    It  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  Egyptian  bishops,  under  the  direct  influence  of  Theophilus, 
and  of  Asiatic  prelates,  the  personal  enemies  of  Chrysostom  (1).  For 
fourteen  days  it  held  its  sessions,  and  received  informations,  whicli 
gradually  grew  into  twenty-nine  grave  and  specific  charges.  Four 
times  was  Chrysostom   summoned    to   appear  before    this  sell- 
appointed  tribunal,  of  which  it  was  impossible  for  liim  to  recognise 
the  legal  authority.    In  the  meantime,  he  was  not  inactive  in  his 
peculiar  sphere — the  pulpit.  Unfortunalely,  the  authenticity  of  the 
sermon  ascribed  to  hin)  at  this  period  is  not  altogether  certain,  nor 
llic  lime  at  which  some  extant  discourses,  if  genuine,  were  deli- 
vered, conclusively  settled.  One,  however,  bears  strong  indications 
of  the  manner  and  sentiments  of  Chrysostom :,  and  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  he  either  did  boldly  use,  or  was  accused  of  using 
language  full  of  contumelious  allusion  to  the  Empress.  This  sermon, 
therefore,  if  not  an  accurate  report  of  his  expressions,  may  convey 
tlie  sense  of  what  he  actually  uttered,  or  which  was  attributed  to 
him  by  his  adversaries  (2).  "  The  billows,"  said  the  energetic  pre- 
late, "are  mighty,  and  the  storm  furious;  but  we  fear  not  to  be 
wrecked,  for  we  are  founded  on  a  rock.  What  can  I  fear?  Death?  To 
me  to  Hue  is  Christ,  cmd  to  die  is  gain.  Exile?  The  eanh  is  the 
Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof.  Confiscation?  TVe  brought  no- 
thing into  this  worlds  and  it  is  ceHain  we  can  carry  nothing  out 
of  it.  I  scorn  the  terrors,  and  smile  at  the  advantages,  of  life.  I  fear 
not  death.  I  desire  to  live  only  for  your  profit.  The  church  against 
which  you  strive,  dashes  away  your  assaults  into  idle  foam.    It  is 
fixed  by  God,  who  shall  revoke  it?    Tlie  church  is  stronger  than 
Heaven  itself  I    Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my 
words  shall  not  pass  away.***  But  you  know  my  brethren,  the 
true  cause  of  my  ruin.   Because  I  have  not  strewn  rich  carpets  on 
my  floors,  nor  clothed  myself  in  silken  robes  5  because  I  have  dis- 
countenanced the  sensuality  of  certain  persons.   The  seed  of  the 

(1)   It  is  contesled   whether  there  were  thirty  had  eaten.  On  ihis  he  breaks  out :  —  "  If  i  have 

or  forty-six  bishops.  done  this,  Anathema   upon   ine,   may   1    I)e   no 

(•i)  It  is  singularly  characteristic  of  the  Chris-  longer  counted  among  bisliops,  nor  be  admilt^d 

tianily  of  tlie  times  to  observe  thecharges  against  among   the   angels  accepted  of  God."     lie  was 

which     Chrysostom    protests    with   the    greatest  said  to  have  administered  the  sacrament  to  those 

vehemence;   and   this    part   of  the    oration   in  who  had  in  like  manner  broken  their  fast.   "  If 

question  is  confirmed   by   one  of   his   letters   to  I  have  done  so,  may  I  be  rejected  of  Christ."  He 

Cyriacus.    Against   that   of   personal    impurity  then  justifies   himself,    even   if   guilty,  by   the 

with  a  female,  he  calmly   offers  the    most  iiii-  example  of  Paul,  and  even  of  Christ  himself,  but 

questionable    evidence.     But    he    was    likewise  still  seems  to  look  on  this  breach   of  discipline 

accused  0.''  having  administered  baptism  after  he  with  the  utijjost  horror. 
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serpent  is  siill  alive,  but  jfracc  is  slill  on  llie  side  of  Elijali."  Then 
follows  in  obscure  and  embarrassed  language,  as  though,  if  genuine, 
the  preacher  were  startled  at  his  own  boldness,  an  allusion  to  the 
fate  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  to  the  hostility  of  Herodias  :  —  "It  is 
a  lime  of  wailing— lo,  all  things  lend  to  disgrace;  but  lime  judgelh 
all  things."  The  fatal  word,  '■'•  disgrace,'''  («^o|('«)  was  supposed  to 
be  an  allusion  to  Eudoxia,  the  Empress. 

There  was  a  secret  understanding  between  the  court  and  the  o.miem- 
council.    The  court  urged  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  and  the  "(j.'r^sns- 
council  pronounced  the  senleuce  of  deposition,  but  left  lo  the  court     '"'" 
lo  take  cognisance  of  the  darker  charge  of  high  treason,  of  which 
they  asserted  Chrysostom  to  be  guilty,  bul  which  was  beyond  their 
jurisdiction.   The  alleged  treason  was  the  personal  insult  lo  the 
Empress  Eudoxia,  which  was  construed  into  exciting  Ihe  people  to 
rebellion.  But  Ihe  execution  of  this  sentence  embarrassed  the  coun- 
cil and  irresolute  government.  Chrysosloui  now  again  ruled  the  po- 
pular mind  with  unbounded  sway.  It  would  have  beeen  dangerous 
to  have  seized  him  in  the  church,  environed,  as  he  constantly  was, 
by  crowds  of  admiring  hearers,  whom  a  few  fervent  words  might 
have  maddened  into  insurrection. 

Chrysostom,  however,  shrunk,  whether  from  timidity  or  Chris-  ,J;',',7,fa\'^, 
lian  peacefulness  of  disposition,  from  being  Ihe  cause,  even  in-  cun.uau- 
nocently,  of  tumult  and  bloodshed.    He  had  neither  the  ambition,    ""'"'' 
the  desperate  recklessness,  nor  perhaps  the  resolution,  of  a  de- 
magogue. He  would  not  be  the  Christian  tribune  of  the  people.  He 
seized  the  first  opportunity  of  the  absence  of  his  hearers  quietly  lo 
surrender  himself  to  the  imperial  officers.  He  was  cautiously  tran- 
sported by  nigh!,  though  the  jealous  populace  crowded  the  streets, 
in  order  to  release  their  prelate  from  the  liands  of  his  enemies,  lo 
the  opposite  side  of  Ihe  Bosphorus,  and  confined  in  a  villa  on  the 
Bilhynian  shore. 

The  triumph  of  Chrysostom's  enemies  was  complete.  Theophilus 
entered  the  city,  and  proceeded  lo  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  par- 
tisans of  his  adversary  ^  the  Empress  rejoiced  in  the  conscious  as- 
surance of  her  power ;  the  people  were  overawed  into  gloomy  and 
sullen  silence. 

The  night  of  liie  following  day,  strange  and  awful  sounds  were  ,,:n„h. 
heard  throughout  the  city.'  The  palace,  the  whole  of  Constanti-  "i"''^'^- 
nople,  shook  with  an  earthquake.  The  Empress,  as  superstitious  as 
she  was  violent,  when  she  felt  her  cliamber  rock  beneath  her, 
shuddering  at  the  manifest  wrath  of  Heaven,  fell  on  her  knees,  and 
entreated  the  Emperor  to  revoke  Ihe  fatal  sentence.  She  wrote  a 
hasty  letter,  disclaiming  all  hoslility  lo  the  banished  prelate,  and 
protesting  that  she  was  "  innocent  of  his  blood."  The  next  day,  the 
palace  was  surrounded  by  clan)orous  multitudes,  impatiently  de- 
manding his  recall.   The  voice  of  the  people  and  Ihe  voice  of  God 
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neiurn..!  seeiiied  lo  join  in  the  vindication  of  Chrysoslom.  The  edict  of  recall 
^Vom"'  ^^^"^  issued ;  the  Bosphorus  swarmed  with  barks,  eager  to  commu- 
nicate the  first  intelligence,  and  to  obtain  the  honour  of  bringing 
back  the  guardian  and  the  pride  of  the  city.  He  was  met  on  his  ar- 
rival by  the  whole  population,  men,  women,  and  children^  all  who 
could,  bore  torches  in  their  hands,  and  hymns  of  thanksgiving, 
composed  for  the  occasion,  were  chaunled  before  him,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  great  church.  His  enemies  fled  on  all  sides.  Soon 
after,  Theophilus,  on  the  demand  of  a  free  council,  left  Constanti- 
nople, at  the  dead  of  night,  and  embarked  for  Alexandria. 

There  is  again  some  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  first  dis- 
course delivered  by  Chrysostom  on  this  occasion, — none  of  the 
second.  But  the  first  was  an  extemporaneous  address,  lo  which  the 
extant  speech  appears  lo  correspond.  "What  shall  I  say?  Blessed 
be  God!  These  were  my  last  words  on  my  departure,  these  the  first 
on  my  return.  Blessed  be  God!  because  he  permitted  the  storm  to 
rage  ^  Blessed  be  God !  because  he  has  allayed  it.  Let  my  enemies 
behold  how  their  conspiracy  has  advanced  my  peace,  and  re- 
dounded to  my  glory.  Before,  the  church  alone  was  crowded,  now, 
the  whole  forum  is  become  a  church.  The  games  are  celebrating 
in  the  circus,  but  the  whole  people  pour  like  a  torrent  to  the  church. 
Your  prayers  in  my  behalf  are  more  glorious  than  a  diadem, — the 
prayers  both  of  men  and  women ;  for  in  Christ  there  is  neither 
male  nor  female. ^^ 

In  the  second  oration  he  draws  an  elaborate  comparison  between 
the  situation  of  Abraham  in  Egypt  and  his  own.  The  barbarous 
Egyptian  (this  struck,  no  doubt,  at  Theophilus)  had  endeavoured 
to  defile  his  Sarah,  the  church  of  Constantinople;  but  the  faithful 
church  had  remained,  by  the  power  of  God  unconlaminaled  by 
this  rebuked  Abimelech.  He  dwell  with  pardonable  pride  on  the 
faithful  attachment  of  his  followers.  They  had  conquered ;  but  how? 
by  prayer  and  submission.  The  enemy  had  brought  arms  into  the 
sanctuary,  they  had  prayed  •,  like  a  spider's  web  the  enemy  had 
been  scattered,  they  refnained  firm  as  a  rock.  The  Empress  herself 
had  joined  the  triumphal  procession,  when  the  sea  became,  as  the 
city,  covered  with  all  ranks,  all  ages,  and  both  sexes  (1). 

But  the  peace  and  triumph  of  Chrysostom  were  not  lasting.  As 
the  fears  of  the  Empress  were  allayed,  the  old  feeling  of  hatred  to 
Ihe  Bishop,  embittered  by  the  shame  of  defeat,  and  the  constant 
suspicion  that  either  the  preacher  or  his  audience  pointed  at  her 
his  most  vigorous  declamation,  rankled  in  the  mind  of  Eudoxia.  It 
had  become  a  strife  for  ascendancy,  and  neither  could  recede  with 
safety  and  honour.  Opportunities  could  not  but  occur  lo  enrage 
and  exasperate-,  nor  would  ill-disposed  persons  be  wanting  lo  in- 

.     (1)    Chrysostom,   in    both    these    discoursef,   states   a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  Jews   of 
r.instantinople  took  great  interest  in  his  cause. 
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flame  the  passions  of  the  Empress,  by  misrepresenling  and  per- 
sonally applying  the  bold  and  indignant  language  of  Ihe  prelate. 

A  statue  of  the  Empress  v\as  about  to  be  erected ;  and  on  these  statue 
occasions  of  public  festival  the  people  were  wont  to  be  indulged  in  °  press'.' 
dances,  pantomimes,  and  every  kind  of  theatrical  amusement.  The 
zeal  of  Chrysoslom  was  always  especially  directed  against  these 
idolatrous  amusements,  which  often,  he  confesses,  drained  the 
church  of  his  hearers.  This,  now  ill-timed,  zeal  was  especially 
awakened,  because  the  statue  was  to  be  erected,  and  the  rejoicings 
to  take  place,  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  great  church,  the 
St.  Sophia.  His  denunciations  were  construed  into  personal  insults 
to  the  Empress;  she  threatened  a  new  council.  The  prelate  threw 
off  the  remaining  restraints  of  prudence;  repeated  more  explicitly 
the  allusion  which  he  had  before  but  covertly  hinted.  He  thundered 
out  a  homily,  with  the  memorable  exordium,  "  Herodias  is  mad- 
dening, Herodias  is  dancing,  Herodias  demands  the  head  of  John." 
If  Chrysostom  could  even  be  suspected  of  such  daring  outrage 
against  the  temporal  sovereign ;  if  he  ventured  on  language  ap- 
proacliing  to  such  unmeasured  hostility;  it  was  manifest  that  either 
the  imperial  authority  must  quail  and  submit  to  the  sacerdotal  do- 
mination, or  employ,  without  scruple,  its  power  to  crush  the  bold 
usurpation. 

An  edict  of  the  Emperor  suspended  the  prelate  from  his  func-    secoi.a 
tions.   Though  forty-two  bishops  adhered,  with  inflexible  fidelity,  Ton'or" 
to  his  cause,  he  was  condemned  by  a  second  hostile  council,  not  on  ^Vom?'' 
any  new  charge,  but  for  contumacy,  in  resisting  the  decrees  of  the 
former  assembly,  and  for  a  breach  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  in 
resuming  his    authority    while   under    the  condemnation    of   a 
council. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Emperor  were  more  dangerous  enemies  than  a.  d.  iot. 
the  prelates.  In  the  midst  of  the  solemn  celebration  of  Good  Fri-  ^^""hJ." 
day,  in  the  great  church  of  Santa  Sophia,  the  military  forced  their  cimrcii. 
way,  not  merely  into  the  nave,  but  up  to  the  altar,  on  which  were 
placed  the  consecrated  elements.   Many  were  trodden  under  fool; 
many  wounded  by  the  swords  of  the  soldiers;   the  clergy  were 
dragged  to  prison  ;  some  females,  who  were  about  to  be  baptized, 
were  obliged  to  fly  with  their  disordered  apparel  :  the  waters  of  the 
font  were  stained  with  blood  ;  the  soldiers  pressed  up  to  the  altar; 
seized  the  sacred  vessels  as  their  plunder  :  the  sacred  elements  were 
scattered  about;  their  garments  were  bedewed  with  the  blood  of  the 
Redeemer  (1).   Constantinople  for  several  days  had  the  appearance 
of  a  city  which  had  been  stormed.  Wherever  the  partisans  of  Chry- 
sostom were  assembled,  they  were  assaulted  and  dispersed  by  the 

f  1)  r.hrysostom,  Epist.  ad  Iiiiiocpiiliuiii,  r.  iii.     from  all  sliarc  in  lliii  iiiilr.i!;o,  Inil  .ittrilmlc-  it  In 
^.  iii.  p.  519.  Chrysoslom  exempts  tlic  Emperor     the  lioslilc  hishops. 


tolll  s 

rend 
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soldiery^  Teinales  were  expc'sed  lo  insult,  and  one  frantic  atlenipt 
was  made  lo  assassinate  the  prelate  (1). 
ci.rysos.  Chrysostom  at  length  withdrew  from  the  contest;  he  escape*? 
from  the  friendly  custody  of  his  adherents,  and  surrendered  himself 
to  the  imperial  officers.  He  was  immediately  conveyed  by  night  to 
the  Asiatic  shore.  At  the  instant  of  his  departure,  another  fearful 
calamity  agitated  the  public  mind.  The  church  which  he  left,  burst 
into  flames,  and  the  conflagration,  said  to  have  first  broken  out  in 
the  episcopal  throne,  reached  the  roof  of  the  building,  and  spread 
from  thence  lo  the  senate-house.  These  two  magnificent  edifices, 
the  latter  of  which  contained  some  noble  specimens  of  ancient  art, 
became  in  a  few  hours  amass  of  ruins.  The  partisans  of  Chrysostom, 
and  Chrysostom  himself,  were,  of  course,  accused  of  this  act,  the 
author  of  which  was  never  discovered,  and  in  which  no  life  was 
lost.  But  the  bishop  was  charged  with  the  liorrible  design  of  des- 
troying his  enemies  in  the  church  ;  his  followers  were  charged  w  ilh 
the  guilt  of  incendiarism  with  a  less  atrocious  object,  that  no  bishop 
after  Chrysostom  might  be  seated  in  his  pontifical  throne  (2). 

The  prelate  was  not  permitted  to  choose  his  place  of  exile.  The 
peaceful  spots  which  might  have  been  found  in  the  more  genial 
climate  of  Bithynia,  or  the  adjacent  provinces,  would  have  been  too 
near  the  capital.  He  was  transported  to  Crucusus,  a  small  town  in 
the  mountainous  and  savage  district  of  Armenia.  On  his  journey 
thither  of  several  days,  he  suffered  much  from  fever  and  disquiet 
of  mind,  and  from  the  cruelty  of  the  officer  who  commanded  the 
guard. 

His  Yet  his  influence  was  not  extinguished  by  his  absence.  The  Eas- 
tern Church  was  almost  governed  from  the  solitary  cell  of  Chrysos- 
tom. He  corresponded  w  itii  all  quarters  ;  women  of  rank  and  opu- 
lence sought  his  solitude  in  disguise.  The  bishops  of  many  distant 
sees  sent  him  assistance,  and  coveted  his  advice.  The  Bishop  of 
Rome  received  his  letters  with  respect,  and  wrote  back  ardent 
commendations  of  his  patience.  The  exile  of  Cucusus  exercised 
perhaps  more  extensive  authority  than  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople (3). 

He  was  not,  however,  permitted  lo  remain  in  peace  in  this  miser- 
able seclusion  :  sometimes  his  life  was  endangered  by  the  invasions 
of  the  Isaurian  marauders ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 

(l)  See  Letter  to  Olympias,  p.  548-  commands  of  Tljeodosius  lo  many  oie  of  liis  fa- 

^2)  There  are  three  laws  in   the   Theodosiaii  vourites,  had  almost  washed  away,  by  her  austc- 

Code  against  unlawful   and  seditious   meetings  ritics  and  virtues,  the  stain  of  her  nuptials,   and 

( tonventicula),  directed  against  the  followers  of  might  rank  in  Christian  estimation   with   those 

Chrysostom, — the  Joannitic,  as  thoy  were  called,  unsullied  virgins  who  had  never  been  contami- 

•'qui  sacrilego  animoauctoritatemnostri  numinis  nated  by  marriage.  She  was  ihe  friend  of  all  the 

ausi  fuerint  expugiiare."    The  deity  is  the  usual  distinguished  and  orthodox  clergy, —  of  Gregory 

term,  but  the  dcily  of  the  feeble   Arcadius,   and  of  Nazian^uin,  and  of  Chrysostom.    Cbrysoslom 

the  passionate  Eudoxia,  reads  strangely.  records  to  her  praise,  that  by  her  austerities,  she 

(3)  Among  his  letters  may  be  remarked  those  had  brought  on  painful  diseases,  which  balfled 

written  to  the  celebrated  Olympias.  This  wealthy  the  art  of  medicine,  Chrysost.  I'.pist.  viii.  p.  540- 
widow,   who   h;id   refused    the    solicitations   or 


iclreal. 
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a  noiglibouring  fortress,  named  Ardissa.  He  encouraged  his  ardent 
disciples  willi  the  hope,  the  assurance,  of  his  speedy  return  ^  but 
he  miscalculated  the  obstinate  and  implacable  fji^entment  of  his  per- 
secutors. At  length  an  order  came  to  remove  him  to  Pityus,  on  the 
EuAine,  a  still  more  savage  place  on  the  verge  of  the  empire.  He 
died  on  the  journey,  near  Comana,  in  Ponlus.  "is  re- 

Some  years  afterwards,  the  remains  of  Chrysostom  were  trans-  irmspon- 
ported  to  Constantinople  with  the  utmost  reverence,  and  received  '"^^l",^""' 
with  solemn  pomp.  Constantinople,  and  the  imperial  family,  sub-    ""!''''• 
milled  with  eager  zeal  to  worship  as  a  saint  him  whom  they  would 
not  endure  as  a  prelate. 

The  remarkable  part  in  the  whole  of  this  persecution  of  Chrysos- 
tom is  that  it  arose  not  out  of  dilTerence  of  doctrine,  or  polemic 
hostility.  No  charge  of  heresy  darkened  the  pure  fame  of  the  great 
Christian  orator.  His  persecution  had  not  the  dignity  of  conscien- 
tious bigotry  ^  it  was  a  struggle  for  power  between  the  temporal 
and  ecclesiastical  supremacy ;  but  the  passions  and  the  personal  ani- 
mosities of  ecclesiastics,  the  ambition,  and  perhaps  the  jealousy  of 
the  Alexandrian  Patriarch,  as  to  jurisdiction,  lent  themselves  to  the 
degradation  of  the  episcopal  authority  in  Constantinople,  from  which 
it  never  roso.  No  doubt  the  choleric  temper,  the  overstrained  se- 
verity, the  monastic  habits,  the  ambition  to  extend  his  authority, 
perhaps  beyond  its  legitimate  bounds,  and  the  indiscreet  zeal  of 
Chrysostom,  laid  him  open  to  his  adversaries  •,  but  in  any  other  sta- 
tion, in  the  episcopate  of  any  other  city,  these  infirmities  would 
have  been  lost  in  the  splendour  of  his  talents  and  his  virtues. 
Though  he  might  not  have  weaned  the  general  mass  of  the  people 
from  tHeir  vices,  or  their  amusements,  which  he  proscribed  with 
equal  severity,  yet  he  would  have  commanded  general  respect-,  and 
nothing  less  than  a  schism,  arising  out  of  religious  difference, 
would  have  shaken  or  impaired  his  authority. 

At  all  events,  the  fall  of  Chrysostom  was  an  inauspicious  omen, 
and  a  warning  which  might  repress  the  energy  of  future  prelates; 
and,  doubtless,  the  issue  of  this  conflict  materially  tended  to  degrade 
the  office  of  the  chief  bishop  in  the  Eastern  empire.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  proximity  of  the  court,  and  such  a  court  as 
that  of  the  East,  would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  allowed  the 
episcopate  to  assume  its  legitimate  power,  far  less  to  have  en- 
croached on  the  temporal  sovereignty.  But  after  this  time,  the  Bishop 
of  Constantinople  almost  sank  into  a  high  officer  of  state  •,  appointed 
by  the  influence,  if  not  directly  nominated  by  the  Emperor,  his 
gratitude  was  bound  to  reverence,  or  his  prudence  to  dread,  that 
arbitrary  power  which  had  raised  him  from  nothing,  and  might  dis- 
miss him  to  his  former  insignificance.  Except  on  some  rare  occa- 
sions, he  bowed  with  the  rest  of  the  empire  before  the  capricioiss 
will  of  the  sovereign  or  the  ruling  favourite  ;  he  was  content  if  the 
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Emperor  respecled  the  outward  ceremonial  of  the  church,  and  did 
not  openly  espouse  any  heretical  doctrine. 

Christianity  thus  i;emained,  in  some  respects,  an  antagonist  prin- 
ciple counteracting  by  its  perpetual  remonstrance,  and  rivalling  by 
its  attractive  ceremonial,  the  vices  and  licentious  diversions  of  the 
capital ;  but  its  moral  authority  was  not  allied  with  power ;  it  quailed 
under  the  universal  despotism,  and  was  entirely  inefficient  as  a  cor- 
rective of  imperial  tyranny.  It  thus  escaped  the  evils  inseparable 
from  the  undue  elevation  of  the  sacerdotal  character,  and  the 
temptations  to  encroach  beyond  its  proper  limits  on  the  civil 
power;  but  it  likewise  gradually  sank  far  below  that  uncompro- 
mising independence,  that  venerable  majesty,  which  might  impose 
some  restraint  on  the  worst  excesses  of  violence,  and  infuse  justice 
and  humanity  into  the  manners  of  the  court  and  of  the  people. 


CHAPTER   X. 


THE   fiRKAT   PRELATES   OF   THE  WEST. 


Ambrose  The  charactcr  and  the  fate  of  Ambrose  offer  the  strongest  con- 
shop  of  trast  with  that  of  Chrysostom.  Ambrose  was  no  dreaming  solitary 
Milan.  jjpQugjji  up  ju  the  seclusion  of  the  desert,  or  among  a  fraternity  of 
religious  husbandmen.  He  had  been  versed  in  civil  business  from 
his  youth ;  he  had  already  obtained  a  high  station  in  the  Imperial 
service.  His  eloquence  had  little  of  the  richness,  imaginative  va- 
riety, or  dramatic  power  of  the  Grecian  orator ;  hard  but  vigorous, 
it  was  Roman,  forensic,  practical — wc  mean  where  it  related  to  af- 
fairs of  business,  or  addressed  men  in  general ;  it  has,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  observe,  a  very  different  character  in  some  of  his  theolo- 
gical writings. 

In  Ambrose  the  sacerdotal  character  assumed  a  dignity  and  an 
influence  as  yet  unknown ;  it  first  began  to  confront  the  throne,  not 
only  on  terms  of  equality,  but  of  superior  authority,  and  to  exercise 
a  spiritual  dictatorship  over  the  supreme  magistrate.  The  resistance 
of  Athanasius  to  the  Imperial  authority  had  been  firm  but  deferen- 
tial, passive  rather  than  aggressive.  In  his  public  addresses  he  had 
respected  the  majesty  of  the  empire;  at  all  events,  the  hierarchy  of 
that  period  only  questioned  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  in  mat- 
ters of  faith.  But  in  Ambrose  the  episcopal  power  acknowledged 
no  limits  to  its  mora!  dominion,  and  admitted  no  distinction  of  per- 
sons. While  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  comparatively  without  au- 
thority, and  still  partially  obscured  by  the  concentration  of  Pagan- 
ism in  the  aristocracy  of  the  Capitol,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  bcg.in 
to  develop  papal  power  and  papal  imperiousncss.  Ambrose  was  the 
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spiiilual  ancestor  of  the  Hildebrands  and  the  Innocents.  Like  Chry- 
sosloin,  Ambrose  had  to  strive  against  the  passionate  animosity  of 
an  empress,  not  merely  exasperated  against  him  by  his  suspected 
disrespect  and  disobedience,  but  by  the  bitterness  of  rehgious  dif- 
ference. Yet  how  opposite  the  result !  And  Ambrose  had  to  assert 
his  religious  authority,  not  against  the  feeble  Arcadius,  but  against 
his  father,  the  great  Theodosius.  We  cannot  indeed  but  recognise 
something  of  the  undegraded  Roman  of  the  West  in  Ambrose  ^ 
Chrysostom  has  something  of  the  feebleness  and  degeneracy  of  the 
Byzantine. 

The  father  of  Ambrose,  who  bore  the  same  name,  had  adminis-  Yo.m.  or 
Icred  the  province  of  Gaul,  as  praetorian  prefect.  The  younger  Am-  *"''"^"''- 
brose,  while  pursuing  his  studies  at  Rome,  had  attracted  the  notice 
of  Probus,  prajtorian  prefect  of  Italy.  Ambrose,  through  his  in- 
fluence, was  appointed  to  the  administration  of  tlie  provinces  of 
iEmilia  and  Liguria(l).  Probus  was  a  Christian,  and  his  parting 
admonition  to  the  young  civilian  was  couched  in  these  prophetic 
words — "  Rule  the  province,  not  as  a  judge,  but  as  a  bishop  (2)." 
IMilan  was  within  the  department  assigned  to  Ambrose.  This  city 
had  now  begun  almost  to  rival  or  eclipse  Rome,  as  the  capital  of  the 
Occidental  empire,  and  from  the  celebrity  of  its  schools  it  was  called 
the  Athens  of  the  West.  The  Church  of  Milan  was  rent  with  divi- 
sions. On  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Auxentius,  the  cele- 
brated Arian,  the  two  parlies,  the  Arian  and  the  Athanasian^  vio- 
lently contested  the  appointment  of  the  bishop. 

Ambrose  appeared  in  his  civil  character  to  allay  the  tumult,  by  Aini.i.s. 
the  awe  of  his  presence,  and  by  the  persuasive  force  of  his  eloquence.  ^  ^'J'^'^J.; 
He  spoke  so  wisely,  and  in  such  a  Christian  spirit,  that  a  general 
acclamation  suddenly  broke  forth,  "  Ambrose,  be  bishop — Ambrose, 
be  bishop."  Ambrose  was  yet  only  a  catechumen  5  he  attempted  in 
every  way,  by  assuming  a  severe  character  as  a  magistrate,  and  by 
flight,  to  elude  the  unexpected  honour  (3).  The  ardour  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  approbation  of  the  Emperor  (4),  compelled  him  to  as- 
sume the  office.  Ambrose  cast  off  at  once  the  pomp  and  majesty  of 
his  civil  state;  but  that  which  was  in  some  degree  disadvantageous 
to  Chrysostom,  his  severe  simplicity  of  life,  only  increased  the  admi- 
ration and  attachment  of  the  less  luxurious,  or  at  least  less  effemi- 
nate, West,  to  "their  pious  prelate  :  for  Ambrose  assumed  only  the 
austerity,  nothing  of  the  inactive  and  comtemplalive  seclusion  of 
the  monastic  system.    The  only  Eastern  influence  which  fettered  4,„bio  e 
his  strong  mind  was  his  earnest  admiration  of  celibacy  ;  in  all  other  advocate 
respects  he  was  a  Roman  statesman,  not  a  meditative  Oriental,  or    bacy.' 
rhetorical  Greek.  The  strong  contrast  of  this  doctrine  with  the  dis- 

(t)  Chiefly  from  the  life  of  Ambrose  affixed  lo  (3)  De  Offic.;  Vila  S.  Ainbros.  p.  xxxiv.;  Enist. 

ihe  Benedictine  edition  of  his  works;  the  Life  xxi.  p.  865.;  Epist.  Ixiii. 

by  Paulinus  ;  and  Tillemont.  (4)  Compare  the  accouni  of  \  alentiuian's  eou- 

(•i)  I'auU.  Vit.  Ambros.  8.  duet  in  Theodoret,  iv.  7. 
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solute  manners  of  Rome,  which  no  doubt  extended  to  Milan,  made 
it  the  more  impressive  :  it  was  received  with  all  the  ardour  of  no- 
velty, and  the  impetuosity  of  the  Italian  character;  it  captivated  all 
ranks  and  all  orders.  Mothers  shut  up  their  daughters,  lest  they 
should  be  exposed  to  the  chaste  seduction  of  the  bishop's  eloquence: 
and,  binding  themselves  by  rash  vows  of  virginity,  forfeit  the  hope 
of  becoming  Roman  matrons.  Ambrose,  immediately  on  his  ap- 
pointment, under  Valenlinian  I.,  asserted  that  ecclesiastical  power 
which  he  confirmed  under  the  feeble  reign  of  Gralian  and  Valenti- 
nian  II.  (I);  he  maintained  it  when  he  was  confronted  by  a  nobler 
antagonist,  the  great  Theodosius.  He  assumed  the  office  of  director 
of  the  royal  conscience,  and  he  administered  it  with  all  the  uncom- 
promising moral  dignity  which  had  no  indulgence  for  unchristian 
vices,  for  injustice,  or  cruelty,  even  in  an  emperor,  and  with  all 
the  stern  and  conscientious  intolerance  of  one,  with  whom  hatred 
of  paganism  and  of  heresy  were  articles  of  his  creed.  The  Old  nnd 
the  New  Testament  met  in  the  person  of  Ambrose^ — the  implac- 
able hoslility  to  idolatry,  the  abhorrence  of  every  deviation  from 
the  established  formulary  of  belief;  the  wise  and  courageous  bene- 
volence, the  generous  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  great  interests 
of  humanity. 

If  Christianity  assumed  a  haughtier  and  more  rigid  tone  in  the 
conduct  and  writings  of  Ambrose,  it  was  by  no  means  forgetful  of 
its  gentler  duties,  in  allaying  human  misery,  and  extending  its  bene- 
ficent care  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  society.  With  Ambrose  it  began 
its  high  office  of  mitigating  the  horrors  of  slavery,  which  now  that 
war  raged  in  turn  on  every  frontier,  might  seem  to  threaten  indi- 
vidually the  whole  free  population  of  the  empire.  Rome,  who  had 
drawn  new  supplies  of  slaves  from  almost  every  frontier  of  her 
dominions,  now  suffered  fearful  reprisals ;  her  free  citizens  were 
sent  into  captivity  and  sold  in  Ihe  markets  by  the  barbarians,  whose 
ancestors  had  been  bought  and  bartered  by  her  insatiable  slave 
Redemp.  trade.  The  splendid  offerings  of  piety,  the  ornaments,  even  the 
captives  consecrated  vessels  of  the  churches,  were  prodigally  expended  by 
^bros'e"  '^^^  Bishop  of  Milan,  in  the  redemption  of  captives  (2).  "The 
church  possesses  gold,  not  to  treasure  up,  but  lo  distribute  it  for 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  men.  We  are  ransoming  tlie  souls  of 
men  from  eternal  perdition.  It  is  not  merely  the  lives  of  men,  and 
the  honour  of  women,  which  are  endangered  in  captiviiy,  but  the 
faith  of  their  children.  The  blood  of  redemption  which  has  gleamed 
in  those  golden  cups  has  sanctified  them  not  for  the  service  alone, 
but  for  the  redemption  of  man  (.3)."  These  arguments  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  generous  repudiation  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  for  the 

(1)  Theodoret,  iv.  7.  heallicn  orator.  Arabros.  Epist.   ii.   in   Symma- 

(^2)  Nuincreiitquosredcmerint  tempi;!  tajiiivos.      cliuin. 
.So  Ambrose   appeals,  in  excusable   pride,  lo  the         i'i)  Offic.  c.  Ji.  c.  28. 
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nobler  ends  of  beneficence-,  and,  no  doubt,  in  that  mediation  of  the 
ciuircli  between  mankind  and  the  miseries  of  slavery,  which  was 
one  of  her  most  constant  and  useful  ministrations  during  the  darker 
period  of  human  society,  the  example  and  authority  of  Ambrose 
perpetually  encouraged  the  generosity  of  the  more  liberal,  and  re- 
pressed the  narrow  view  of  those  who  considered  the  consecrated 
treasures  of  the  church  inviolable,  even  for  these  more  sacred 
objects  (1). 

The  ecclesiastical  zeal  of  Ambrose,  like  that  of  Chrysostom, 
scorned  the  limits  of  his  own  diocese.  The  see  of  Sirmium  was 
vacant;  Ambrose  appeared  in  that  city  to  prevent  the  election  of  an 
Arian,  and  to  secure  the  appointment  of  an  orthodox  bishop.  The 
strength  of  the  opposite  party  lay  in  the  zeal  and  influence  of  the  *•  ■>  37y. 
Empress  Justinia.  Ambrose  defied  both,  and  made  himself  a  power- 
ful and  irreconcilable  enemy. 

But,  for  a  time,  Juslina  was  constrained  to  suppress  her  resent-  a,  i-.ssjs 
inent.  In  a  few  years,  Ambrose  appears  in  a  new  position  for  a 
Christian  bishop,  as  the  mediator  between  rival  competitors  for  the 
empire.  The  ambassador  sent  to  Maximus  (who  had  assumed  the 
purple  in  Gaul,  and,  after  the  murder  of  Gratian,  might  be  reason- 
ably suspected  of  hostile  designs  on  Italy),  was  no  distinguished  war- 
rior, or  influential  civilian;  the  difficult  negotiation  was  forced 
upon  the  bishop  of  Milan.  The  character  and  weight  of  Ambrose 
appeared  the  best  protection  of  the  young  Valenlinian,  Ambrose  is  *  ■>  375. 
said  to  have  refused  to  communicate  with  Maximus,  the  murderer 
of  his  sovereign.  The  interests  of  his  earthly  monarch  or  of  the 
empire  would  not  induce  him  to  sacrifice  for  an  instant  those  of  his 
heavenly  Master;  he  would  have  no  fellowship  with  the  man  of 
blood  (2).  Yet  so  completely,  either  by  his  ability  as  a  negotiator, 
or  his  dignity  and  sanctity  as  a  prelate,  did  he  overawe  the  usurper, 
as  to  avert  the  evils  of  war,  and  to  arrest  the  hostile  invasion  of  his 
diocese  and  of  Italy.  He  succeeded  in  establishing  peace. 

But  the  gratitude  of  Justina  for  this  essential  service  could  not  Ki'^iu.i,- 
avert  the  collision  of  hostile  religious  creeds.   The  Empress  de-  EmprVJs. 
manded  one  of  the  churches  in  Milan  for  the  celebration  of  the  •'"*''""• 
Arian  service.  The  first  and  more  modest  request  named  the  Por- 
cian  Basilica  without  the  gates,  but  these  demands  rose  to  the  new 
and  largest  edifice  within  the  walls  (3).  The  answer  of  Ambrose  was 
firm  and  distinct;  it  asserted  the  inviolability  of  all  property  in  the 
possession  of  the  church — "A  bishop  cannot  alienate  that  which  is 
dedicated  to  God."  After  some  fruitless  negotiation,  the  officers  of 
the  Emperor  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  Porcian  Basilica. 
Where  these  buildings  had  belonged  to  the  state,  the  Emperor 

(1)  Even  Flcury  argues  ihat  ihcsc  could  nol  he         (2)  The  scvenleciilli  Epistle  of  Ambrose  relates 
consecrated  vessels.  llic  whole  traiisiietioii,  p.  852. 

(3)  Paul.  Vit.  Ambrose,  Ambros,  Epist.  xx. 
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might  still,  perhaps,  assert  the  right  of  properly.  Tumults  arose  : 
an  Arian  priest  was  severely  handled,  and  only  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  the  populace  by  the  influence  of  Ambrose.  Many  wealthy 
persons  were  thrown  into  prison  by  the  government,  and  heavy 
fines  exacted  on  account  of  these  seditions.  But  the  inflexible  Am- 
brose persisted  in  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  imperial  authority 
over  things  dedicated  to  God.  When  he  was  commanded  to  allay 
the  populace,  "•  it  is  in  my  power,"  he  answered,  "  to  refrain  from 
exciting  their  violence,  but  it  is  for  God  to  appease  it  when  ex- 
cited (1).  The  soldiers  surrounded  the  building;  they  threatened 
to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  church,  in  which  Ambrose  was  per- 
forming the  usual  solemnities.  The  bishop  calmly  continued  his 
functions,  and  his  undisturbed  countenance  seemed  as  if  his  whole 
mind  was  absorbed  in  its  devolion.  The  soldiers  entered  the  church ; 
the  affrighted  females  began  to  fly ;  but  the  rude  and  armed  men 
fell  on  their  knees  and  assured  Ambrose  that  they  came  to  pray  and 
not  to  fight  (2).  Ambrose  ascended  the  pulpit;  his  sermon  was  on 
the  Book  of  Job;  he  enlarged  on  the  conduct  of  the  wife  of  the  pa- 
triarch, who  conjmanded  him  to  blaspheme  God ;  he  compared  the 
Empress  with  this  example  of  impiety;  he  went  on  to  compare  her 
with  Eve,  with  Jezebel,  with  Herodias.  "The  Emperor  demands  a 
church — what  has  the  Emperor  to  do  with  the  adulteress,  the 
church  of  the  heretics?"  Intelligence  arrived  that  the  populace 
were  tearing  down  the  hangings  of  the  church,  on  which  was  the 
sacred  image  of  the  sovereign,  and  which  had  been  suspended  in 
the  Porcian  Basilica,  as  a  sign  that  the  church  had  been  taken  into 
the  possession  of  the  Emperor.  Ambrose  sent  some  of  his  priests  to 
allay  the  tumult,  but  went  not  himself.  He  looked  triumphantly 
around  on  his  armed  devotees  :  "The  Gentiles  have  entered  into 
the  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  but  the  armed  Gentiles  have  become 
Christians,  and  co-heirs  of  God.  My  enemies  are  now  my  de- 
fenders." 

A  confidential  secretary  of  the  Emperor  appeared,  not  to  expel 
or  degrade  the  refractory  prelate,  but  to  deprecate  his  l/yranny. 
"  Why  do  ye  hesitate  to  strike  down  the  tyrant,''''  replied  Ambrose, 
"  my  only  defence  is  in  my  power  of  exposing  my  life  for  the  ho- 
nour of  God."  He  proceeded  with  proud  humility,  "Under  the 
ancient  law,  priests  have  bestowed,  they  have  not  condescended  to 
assume  empire;  kings  have  desired  the  priesthood,  rather  than 
priests  the  royal  power."  He  appealed  to  his  influence  over  Maxi- 
Ti.o  Em-  uiug    Tjvhich  had  averted  the  invasion  of  Italy.   The  imperial  au- 

|)L-ior  '  "^  ' 

yields  to  ihority  quailed  before  the  resolute  prelate;  the  soldiers  were  with- 

Ainljrose. 

(1)  Referebain  in  ineo  jure  esse,  ut  non  excita-  Alexandria  and  Coiislantinnple,  and  here  at 
rem,  in  Dei  manu,  uti  mitigaret.  Milan.    Were  tlie   one   raised    from   the  vicious 

(2)  It  would  be  curious  if  we  could  ascertain  population  of  the  Eastern  cities,  the  other  partly 
the  different  constitution  of  the  troops  employed  composed  of  barbarians?  How  much  is  justly 
m    the    irreverent   scenes    in    the   rlmrclio-.    of  lo  br  atlrlbuled  to  the  character  of  the  prelate  ? 
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drawn,  the  prisoners  released,  and  the  fines  annulled  (1).  When  the 
Emperor  himself  was  urged  to  confront  Ambrose  in  the  church, 
the  timid  or  prudent  youth  replied,  "  His  eloquence  would  compel 
yourselves  to  lay  me  bound  hand  and  foot  before  his  throne."  To 
such  a  height  had  the  sacerdotal  power  attained  in  the  West,  when 
wielded  by  a  man  of  the  energy  and  determination  of  Ambrose  (2). 

But  the  pertinacious  animosity  of  the  Empress  was  not  yet  ex- 
hausted. A  law  was  passed  authorising  the  assemblies  of  the  Arians. 
A  second  struggle  look  place  ;  a  new  triumph  for  Ambrose;  a  new 
defeat  for  the  imperial  power.  From  his  inviolable  citadel,  his 
church,  Ambrose  uttered  in  courageous  security  his  defiance.  An 
emphatic  sentence  expressed  the  prelate's  notion  of  the  relation  of 
the  civil  and  religious  power,  and  proclaimed  the  subordination  of 
the  Emperor  within  the  mysterious  circle  of  sacerdotal  authority 
— "The  Emperor  is  of  the  church,  and  in  the  church,  but  nut 
above  the  church." 

Was  it  lo  be  supposed  that  Ihe  remonstrances  of  expiring  Pa- 
ganism would  make  any  impression  upon  a  court  thus  under  sub- 
jection lo  one,  who,  by  exercising  the  office  of  protector  in  the  time 
of  peril,  assumed  Ihe  right  lo  dictate  on  subjects  which  appeared 
more  completely  within  his  sphere  of  jurisdiction?  If  Arianism  in 
the  person  of  the  Empress  was  compelled  to  bow,  Paganism  could 
scarcely  hope  to  obtain  even  a  patient  hearing. 

We  have  already  related  the  contest  between  expiring  Poly- 
theism and  ascendant  Christianity  in  the  persons  of  Symmachus 
and  of  Ambrose.  The  more  polished  periods  and  the  gentle  dignity 
of  Symmachus  might  delight  tlie  old  aristocracy  of  Rome.  Bui  the 
full  flow  of  the  more  vehement  eloquence  of  Ambrose,  falling  into 
the  current  of  popular  opinion  at  Milan,  swept  all  before  it  (3). 
By  this  lime  the  Old  Testament  language  and  sentiment  with  re- 
gard lo  idolatry  were  completely  incorporated  with  Ihe  Christian 
feeling;  and  when  Ambrose  enforced  on  a  Christian  Emperor  the 
sacred  duly  of  intolerance  against  opinions  and  practices,  which 
scarcely  a  century  before  had  been  the  established  religion  of  the 


(1)  Certatim  lioc  iiuntinre  militcs,  iriiienlcs  In  liiijjs,  as  may  liecallcl  pulilic  and  popular,  and 
■iltaria,  osculis  sijjnificare  pacis  insigne.  Am-  the  myslic  sul)llety  which  fill";  most  of  bis  iheo 
briise  perceived  that  God  bad  strlrkni  Lucifer,  logical  works.  He  treats  the  Scriptures  as  one 
Ihe  great  Dragon  (vermem  anlcUuanuui).  va^t  allegory,  and    propounds   his   own  Sanciful 

(2)  Ambrose  relates  that  one  of  the  ofhccrs  of  interpretation,  or  corollaries,  with  as  much  au- 
ihe  court,  more  daring  than  the  rest,  presumed'  'horily  as  if  ihey  were  the  plain  sense  of  tte 
to  resent  this  outrage,  as  he  considered  it,  on  sacred  writer.  No  retired  schoolman  follows  ont 
the  Kmperor  "While  1  live,  dost  thou  thus  the  fantastic  analogies  and  recondite  signi6ca- 
trcal  Valentinian  with  contempt?  1  will  strike  tions«hichhe  perceives  in  almost  every  word, 
off  ihy  head."  Ambrose  replied,  "God  gr.iiil  with  the  vain  ingenuity  of  Ambrose :  every  word 
that  thou  niayest  fulfil  thy  menace.  I  shall  suffer  or  number  reminds  him  of  every  other  place  in 
the  fate  of  a  bishop;  thou  wilt  do  the  act  of  an  the  .Scripture  in  which  the  same  %vord  or  num- 
eunuch"  (tn  facies,  quod  spadones),  ber  occurs;    and  slringing   ihem   logellier   with 

(3)  The  most  curious  fact  relating  lo  Ambrose,  this  loose  connection,  be  works  out  some  latent 
is  the  extraordinary  contrast  between  his  vi-  mystic  signification,  which  he  would  suppose  to 
gorous,  practical, and  statesmanlike  charncier  as  have  been  within  the  intention  of  the  inspirnl 
a  man,  as  well  as  that  of  such  ar.inng   his    wri-  writer.  ,<5it  par1i>nl,irly  the  Kexaenifron, 

II.  15 
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of  Theodosius,  instead  of  obscuring  the  rival  pretensions  of  the 
Church  to  power  and  influence  seemed  to  confirm  and  strengthen 
them.  That  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Theodosius  should  submit  with 
humility  to  ecclesiastical  remonstrance  and  discipline  tended  no 
doubt,  beyond  all  other  events,  to  overawe  mankind.  Everywhere 
else  throughout  the  Roman  world,  the  slate,  and  even  the  Church, 
bowed  at  the  feet  of  Theodosius  \  in  Milan  alone,  in  the  height  of 
his  power,  he  was  confronted  and  subdued  by  the  more  com- 
manding mind  and  religious  majesty  of  Ambrose.  His  justice  as 
well  as  his  dignity  quailed  beneath  the  ascendancy  of  the  prelate. 
A  Synagogue  of  the  Jews  at  Callinicum,  in  Osroene,  had  been 
burned  by  the  Clirislians,  it  was  said,  at  tlie  instigation,  if  not 
rcwisi,  under  the  actual  sanction,  of  the  Bishop.  The  church  of  the  Valen- 
"^fo^ed  linian  Gnostics  had  likewise  been  destroyed  and  plundered  by  the 
zeal  of  some  monks.  Theodosius  commanded  the  restoration  of 
the  synagogue  at  the  expense  of  the  Christians,  and  a  fair  compete 
sation  to  the  heretical  Valentinians  for  their  losses. 

The  pious  indignation  of  Ambrose  was  not  restrained  either  by 
the  remoteness  of  these  transactions  from  the  scene  of  his  own 
labours,  or  by  the  undeniable  violence  of  the  Christian  party. 
*;ontiaci  He  stood  forward,  designated,  it  might  seem,  by  his  situation  and 
character,  as  tlic  acknowledged  champion  of  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tianity 5  the  sacerdotal  power  was  embodied  in  his  person.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Emperor,  he  boldly  vindicated  tlic  Bishop  ;  he  declared 
himself,  as  far  as  his  approbation  could  make  him  so,  an  accom- 
plice in  the  glorious  and  holy  crime.  If  Martyrdom  was  the  con- 
sequence, he  claimed  the  honour  of  that  martyrdom;  he  declared 
it  to  be  utterly  irreconcilable  witli  Christianity,  that  it  should  in 
any  way  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  Jewish  or  heretical 
worship  (1).  If  the  Bishop  should  comply  wilh  the  mandate,  he 
would  be  an  apostate,  and  the  Emperor  would  be  answerable  for 
his  apostasy.  This  act  was  but  a  slight  and  insutTicient  relaliation 
for  the  deeds  of  plunder  and  destruction  perpetrated  by  the  Jews 
and  heretics  against  orthodox  Christians.  The  letter  of  Ambrose 
did  not  produce  the  desired  effect  j  but  the  bishop  renewed  his 
address  in  puKic  in  the  church,  and  at  length  extorted  from  the 
Emperor  the  impunity  of  the  offenders.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
he  condescended  to  approach  the  altar,  and  to  proceed  wilh  the 
service  of  God. 

Ambrose  felt  his  strength  ^  he  feared  not  to  assert  that  superiority 

(l)  Hac  proyiosila    condilionr,  puto  dicturum  teres.  Quid  mandasin  absentcs  judicium  ?  Ilabes 

episcopum,    quod  ipse    igiies   sparserit,   turbas  pr.'csenU'ni,  habes  coiifilenlem  rcuin.    I'rodaiuo, 

(ompulerit,  populos   concluseril,   ue  aniittat  oc-  quod  ego    synagogain  iiicer.deiiui,    eerie   quod 

casionem    luurtyrii.    ut    pro    invalidis   subjiciat  ego   illis   uiandaveriui,    uc    rssel   locus,    in  quo 

validiorem.   O  beatum  mendaciu.n  quo  adquiri-  Chrislus   iiegaretur.    Si  objiclalur  mibi,  cur  liie 

_riur  sibi  aliorun>  abbolutio,  sui   gratia.    Hoc  est,  iioii   incenderim?     Diviiio    jam    ccepit    creniari 

Jiiipcralor,  quod  poposci  el  ego,  ut  in  me  niagis  judirio  ;  rncum  cessavit  opus.  Kpist.xxiv.  p.  561. 
■  '/indicarcs,  et  hoc  si  crimen  putarcsmihi  adscri 
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of  the  altar  over  llie  throne  which  was  a  fundamental  maxim  of  his 
Christianity.  There  is  no  reason  to  ascribe  to  ostentation,  or  to 
sacerdotal  ambition,  raliier  than  to  the  profound  conviction  of  his 
mind,  the  dignity  wliich  he  vindicated  for  the  priesthood,  the 
authority  supreme  and  without  appeal  in  all  things  which  related 
to  the  ceremonial  of  religion.  Theodosius  endured,  and  the  people 
applauded,  his  public  exclusion  of  the  Emperor  from  within  the 
impassable  rails,  which  fenced  off  the  officiating  priesthood  from 
the  profane  laity.  An  exemption  had  usually  been  made  for  the 
sacred  person  of  the  Emperor,  and,  according  to  this  usage,  Theo- 
dosius ventured  vvilhin  the  forbidden  precincts.  Ambrose,  with 
lofty  courtesy,  poinEcd  lo  the  seat  or  throne  reserved  for  the  Em- 
peror, at  the  head  of  the  laily.  Theodosius  submitted  to  the  rebuke, 
and  withdrew  to  the  lowlier  station. 

But  if  these  acts  of  Ambrose  might  to  some  appear  unwise  or 
unwarrantable  aggressions  on  the  dignity  of  llie  civil  magistrate  ; 
or  if  lo  the  prophetic  sagacity  of  others  they  might  foreshow  the 
growth  of  an  enormous  and  irresponsible  authority,  and  awaken 
well  grounded  apprehension  or  jealousy,  the  Roman  world  could 
not  withhold  its  admiration  from  another  act  of  the  Milanese 
prelate  :  it  could  not  but  hail  the  appearance  of  a  new  moral 
power,  enlisted  on  the  side  of  humanity  and  justice;  a  power 
which  could  bow  the  loftiest,  as  welt  as  the  meanest,  under  its 
dominion.  For  the  first  time  since  the  establishment  of  the  im- 
perial despotism,  the  voice  of  a  subject  was  heard  in  deliberate, 
public,  and  authoritative  condemnation  of  a  deed  of  atrocious 
tyranny,  and  sanguinary  vengeance  ;  for  the  first  time,  an  Em- 
peror of  Rome  trembled  before  public  opinion,  and  humbled 
himself  to  a  contrite  confession  of  guilt  and  cruelty. 

With  all  his  wisdom  and  virtue,  Theodosius  was  liable  to  parox- 
ysms of  furious  and  ungovernable  anger.  A  dispute  had  arisen "'  Tt 
in  Thessalonica  about  a  favourite  charioteer  in  the  circus ;  out  of*,  d.  sso 
the  dispute  a  sedition,  iawhich  some  lives  were  lost.  The  imperial 
officers,  who  interfered  to  suppress  the  fray,  were  wounded  or 
slain,  and  Bolheric,  the  representative  of  the  Emperor,  treated 
with  indignity.  Notwithstanding  every  attenipl  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy  to  allay  the  furious  resentment  of  Theodosius,  the  counsels 
of  the  more  violent  advisers  prevailed.  Secret  orders  were  issued  ^ 
the  circus,  filled  with  the  wliole  population  of  the  cily,  was  surrounded 
by  troops,  and  a  general  and  indiscriminale  massacre  of  all  ages 
and  sexes,  the  guilty  and  the  innocent,  revenged  the  insult  on  the 
imperial  dignity.  Seven  tliousand  lives  were  sacrificed  in  this  re- 
morseless carnage. 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  this  atrocity,  Ambrose,  with  prudent 
•elf-command,  kept  aloof  from  the  exasperated  Emperor.  ]fe  re- 
tired into  (he  (.dun!!  v.  and  a  letter  from  his  own  hand  was  deli- 


rssa- 
loniia. 
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of  Theodosius,  instead  of  obscuring  the  rival  pretensions  of  the 
Church  to  power  and  influence  seemed  to  confirnri  and  strengthen 
them.  That  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Theodosius  should  submit  with 
humility  to  ecclesiastical  remonstrance  and  discipline  tended  no 
doubt,  beyond  all  other  events,  to  overawe  mankind.  Everywhere 
else  throughout  the  Roman  world,  the  slate,  and  even  the  Church, 
bowed  at  the  feet  of  Theodosius  j  in  Milan  alone,  in  the  height  of 
his  power,  he  was  confronted  and  subdued  by  the  more  com- 
inanding  mind  and  religious  majesty  of  Ambrose.  His  justice  as 
well  as  his  dignity  quailed  beneath  the  ascendancy  of  the  prelate. 
A  Synagogue  of  the  Jews  at  Callinicum,  in  Osroene,  had  been 
burned  by   the  Christians,  it  was  said,  at  tlie  instigation,  if  not 

jcwisi.    under  the  actual  sanction,  of  the  Bishop.  The  church  of  the  Valen- 
7"-.u"l7  linian  Gnostics  had  likewise  been  destroyed  and  plundered  by  the 
zeal  of  some  monks.    Theodosius  cominanded  the  restoration  of 
the  synagogue  at  the  expense  of  the  Christians,  and  a  fair  compen- 
sation to  the  heretical  Valenlinians  for  their  losses. 

The  pious  indignation  of  Ambrose  was  not  restrained  eillier  by 

the  remoteness  of  these  transactions  from  the  scene  of  his  own 

labours,  or  by   the  undeniable  violence  of  the  Christian  party. 

<:onaaci  He  stood  forward,  designated,  it  might  seem,  by  his  situation  and 

of  Am-  character,  as  ttic  acknowledged  champion  of  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tianity j  the  sacerdotal  power  was  embodied  in  his  person.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Emperor,  he  boldly  vindicated  the  Bishop  ^  he  declared 
himself,  as  far  as  his  approbation  could  make  him  so,  an  accom- 
plice in  the  glorious  and  holy  crime.  If  Martyrdom  was  the  con- 
sequence, he  claimed  the  honour  of  that  martyrdom^  he  declared 
it  to  be  utterly  irreconcilable  witl»  Christianity,  that  il  should  in 
any  way  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  Jewish  or  heretical 
worship  (1).  If  the  Bishop  should  comply  wilh  the  mandate,  he 
would  be  an  apostate,  and  the  Emperor  would  be  answerable  for 
his  apostasy.  This  act  was  but  a  slight  and  insufficient  reialiation 
for  the  deeds  of  plunder  and  destruction  perpetrated  by  the  Jews 
and  heretics  against  orthodox  Christians.  The  letter  of  Ambrose 
did  not  produce  the  desired  effect  5  but  the  bishop  renewed  his 
address  in  pul^ic  in  the  church,  and  at  length  extorted  from  the 
Emperor  the  impunity  of  the  offenders.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
he  condescended  to  approach  the  altar,  and  to  proceed  with  the 
service  of  God. 

Ambrose  felt  his  strength  ^  he  feared  not  to  assert  that  superiority 

(1)  Hac  proposiui    condiliono,  puto  diclurum  bcres.  Quid  inandasin  absentrs  judicium  ?  Ilnl)C.s 

fpiscopuin,     quod  ipse    igiies  sparserit,    turbas  pra-seutfui,  habes  confitentem  reuiti.    I'roclanio, 

<:otnpulerit,  popiilos   concluseril,    ue  ainittat  oc-  quod  ego    synagogam  iucenderiin,    ccrlt;   quod 

casionem    ui.irtyrii.    ut   pro   invalidls   subjiciat  ego   illis  mandaveriu),   uc    pssei   lucus,   in  quo 

validiorem.   O  bealum  mendaciu.n  quo  adquiri-  Christus  iiegaretur.    Si  objicialur  mibi,  cur  liie 

nur  sibi  alioruin  ahsolutio,  sui   gratia.    Hoc  est,  iiou   incenderim?     Diviuo    jam   ccppit    crcniari 

lu)perator,  quod  poposcl  el  pgo,  ut  in  me  niagis  judicio  ;  meiim  cessavit  opus.  Epist.xxiv.  p.  501- 
vindicarcs,  et  hoc  si  crimen  put^rcsniibi  adscri 
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of  the  altar  over  the  throne  which  was  a  fundamental  maxim  of  his 
Christianity.  There  is  no  reason  to  ascribe  to  ostentation,  or  to 
sacerdotal  ambition,  rather  Ih.n  to  the  profound  conviction  of  his 
mind,  the  dignity  wliich  he  vindicated  for  the  prieslhood,  the 
authority  supreme  and  without  appeal  in  all  things  which  related 
to  the  ceremonial  of  religion.  Theodosius  endured,  and  the  people 
applauded,  his  public  exclusion  of  the  Emperor  from  within  the 
impassable  rails,  which  fenced  off  the  ofTicialing  priesthood  from 
the  profane  laity.  An  exemption  had  usually  been  made  for  tlie 
sacred  person  of  the  Emperor,  and,  according  to  this  usage,  Theo- 
dosius ventured  within  the  forbidden  precincts.  Ambrose,  with 
lofty  courtesy,  pointed  lo  the  seat  or  throne  reserved  for  the  Em- 
peror, at  the  head  of  the  laily.  Theodosius  submitted  to  the  rebuke, 
and  withdrew  lo  the  lowlier  station. 

But  if  these  acts  of  Ambrose  might  to  some  appear  unwise  or 
unwarrantable  aggressions  on  the  dignity  of  the  civil  magistrate ; 
or  if  lo  llic  prophetic  sagacity  of  others  they  might  foreshow  the 
growth  of  an  enormous  and  irresponsible  autjjority,  and  awaken 
well  grounded  apprelicnsion  or  jealousy,  the  Roman  world  could 
not  withhold  its  admiration  from  another  act  of  the  Milanese 
prelate  :  it  could  not  but  hail  the  appearance  of  a  new  moral 
power,  enlisted  on  the  side  of  humanity  and  justice-,  a  power 
which  could  bow  the  loftiest,  as  welt  as  the  meanest,  under  its 
dominion.  For  the  first  time  since  the  establishment  of  the  im- 
perial despotism,  the  voice  of  a  subject  was  heard  in  deliberate, 
public,  and  authoritative  condemnation  of  a  deed  of  atrocious 
tyranny,  and  sanguinary  vengeance;  for  tlic  first  lime,  an  Em- 
peror of  Home  trembled  before  public  opinion,  and  humbled 
himself  to  a  contrite  confession  of  guilt  and  cruelty. 

With  all  his  wisdom  and  virtue,  Theodosius  was  liable  to  parox-  m^,,,,,., 
ysms  of  furious  and  ungovernable  anger.    A  dispute  had  arisen  "^J^^"^- 
in  Thcssalonica  about  a  favourite  charioteer  in  Ihe  circus;  out  of*.  i>.  390. 
the  dispute  a  sedition,  iti  which  some  lives  were  lost.  The  imperial 
officers,  who  interfered  lo  suppress. the  fray,  were  wounded  or 
slain,  and  Bolheric,  the  representative  of  the   Emperor,   treated 
with  indignity.  Notwithstanding  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  Ihe 
clergy  to  allay  the  furious  resentment  of  Theodosius,  the  counsels 
of  Ihe  more  violent  advisers  prevailed.    Secret  orders  were  issued  ; 
the  circus,  filled  with  the  whole  populationof  the  cily,wassurrounded 

by  troops,  and  a  general  and  indiscriminate  massacre  of  all  ages 
and  sexes,  the  guiity  and  Ihe  innocent,  revenged  the  insult  on  the 
imperial  dignity.  Seven  thousand  lives  were  sacrificed  in  this  re- 
morseless carnage. 

On  the  first  inlelligence  of  this  atrocity,  Ambrose,  with  prudent 
-elf-conuTiand,  kept  aloof  from  the  exasperated  Emperor.  He  re- 
tired into  (he  counfrv.  and  a  Idler  from  liis  own  hand  was  deli- 
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Yered  lo  Ihe  sovereign.  The  letter  expressed  the  horror  of  Ambrose 
and  liis  brother  bishops  at  this  inhuman  deed,  in  which  he  should 
consider  himself  an  accomplice  if  he  could  refrain  from  expressing 
his  detestation  of  its  guilt ;  if  he  should  not  refuse  to  communicate 
with  a  man  stained  with  the  innocent  blood,  not  of  one,  but  of 
thousands.  He  exhorts  him  to  penitence  ^  he  promises  his  prayers 
in  his  behalf.  He  acted  up  to  his  declaration  •,  the  Emperor  of  the 
world  found  the  doors  of  the  church  closed  against  him.  For  eight 
months  he  endured  this  ignominious  exclusion.  Even  on  the  sacred 
day  of  the  Nativity,  he  implored  in  vain  to  be  admitted  within 
those  precincts  which  were  open  to  the  slave  and  to  the  beggary 
those  precincts  which  were  the  veslibule  lo  heaven,  for  through 
the  church  alone  was  heaven  to  be  approached.  Submission  and 
remonstrance  were  alike  in  vain  ;  to  an  urgent  minister  of  the 
sovereign,  Ambrose  calmly  replied,  that  the  Emperor  might  kill 
him,  and  pass  over  hi-s  body  into  the  sanctuary. 

At  length  Ambrose  consented  to  admit  the  Emperor  to  an  au- 
dience; with  ditTiculty  he  was  persuaded  to  permit  him  to  enter, 
not  into  the  church  itself,  but  into  the  outer  porch,  the  place 
of  the  public  penitents.  At  length  the  interdict  was  removed  on  two 
conditions;  that  the  Emperor  should  issue  an  edict  prohibiting  the 
execution  of  capital  punishments  for  thirty  days  after  conviction, 
and  that  he  should  submit  to  public  penance.  Stripped  of  his  im- 
perial ornaments,  prostrate  on  the  pavement,  beating  his  breast, 
tearing  his  hair,  watering  the  ground  with  his  tears,  the  master  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  conqueror  in  so  many  victories,  the  legis- 
lator of  the  world,  at  length  received  the  hard  wrung  absolution. 

This  was  the  culminating  point  of  pure  Christian  influence. 
Christianity  appeared  before  the  world  as  the  champion  and  vindi- 
cator of  outraged  humanity;  as  having  founded  a  tribunal  of  jus- 
lice,  which  extended  its  protective  authority  over  the  meanest,  and 
suspended  its  retributive  penalties  over  the  mightiest  of  mankind. 
Firsicapi-     Nearly  at  the  same  time  (about  four  years  before)  had  been  re- 
^mi^rfor  vealed  the  latent  danger  from  this  new  unlimited  sovereignly  over 
religion    ihg  humau  mlud.    The  first  blood  was  iudiciallv  shed  for  reli- 

»■  o.  385.       .  ,     .  ■'  •'  J  J 

gious  opinion,  far  however  from  apprehending  the  fatal  conse- 
quences which  might  arise  out  of  their  own  exclusive  and  intolerant 
sentiments,  or  foreseeing  that  the  sacerdotal  authority,  which  they 
fondly  and  sincerely  supposed  they  were  strengthening  for  the 
unalloyed  welfare  of  mankind,  would  seize  and  wield  the  sword  of 
persecution  with  such  remorseless  and  unscrupulous  severity,  this 
first  fatal  libation  of  Christian  blood,  which  was  the  act  of  an  usurp- 
ing Emperor,  and  a  few  foreign  bishops,  was  solemnly  disclaimed 
by  all  tlie  more  influential  dignitaries  of  the  Western  Church, 
'ana  Ms""  ^"^^*^''^"'  ^  "0*^'^  3"d  eloquent  Spaniard,  had  embraced  some 
followers.  Manichcau  or  rather  Gnostic  opinions.    The  same  contradictory 
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accusations  of  the  seveicsl  ascelicisrn  and  ot'Iiccnlious  habils,  whicli 
were  so  perpelualiy  adduced  against  the  Manicheans,  formed  the 
chief  charge  against  Priscillian  and  his  followers.  The  leaders  of 
the  sect  had  taken  refuge,  from  the  persecutions  of  their  country- 
men, in  Gaul,  and  propagated  their  opinions  to  some  extent  in 
Aquilaine.  They  were  pursued  with  unwearied  animosity  by  the 
Spanish  Bishops  Ilhacius  and  Idacius.  Maximus,  the  usurping 
Emperor  of  Gaul,  who  then  resided  at  Treves,  look  cognisance  of 
the  case.  In  vain  the  celebrated  Martin  of  Tours,  whose  life  was  m^h,,,  of 
almost  an  unwearied  campaign  against  idolatry,  and  whose  un- 
relenting hand  had  demolished  every  religious  edifice  within  his 
reach ;  a  prelate  whose  dread  of  heresy  was  almost  as  sensitive 
as  of  Paganism,  urged  his  protest  against  these  proceedings  with 
all  the  vehemence  of  his  character.  During  his  absence,  a  capital 
sentence  was  extorted  from  the  Emperor;  Priscillian  and  some  of 
his  followers  were  put  to  death  by  the  civil  authority  for  the  crime 
of  religious  error.  The  fatal  precedent  was  disowned  by  the  gene- 
ral voice  of  Christianity.  It  required  another  considerable  period 
of  ignorance  and  bigotry  to  deaden  the  fine  moral  sense  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  total  abandonment  of  its  spirit  of  love.  When  Am- coiuiunof 
brose  reproached  the  usurper  with  the  murder  of  his  sovereign,  ^"'^^"'^'• 
Gratian,  he  reminded  him  likewise  of  the  unjust  execution  of  the 
Priscillianists ;  he  refused  to  communicate  with  the  bishops  who 
had  any  concern  in  that  sanguinary  and  unchristian  transaction  (1). 

Ambrose  witnessed  and  lamented  the  death  of  the  young  Valen-  ^  ^  jj,^, 
tinian,  over  whom  he  pronounced  a  funeral  oration.  On  the  usur-  oeaibof 

•^  1  Valeiili- 

pation  of  the  Pagan  Eugenius,  he  fled  from  Milan,  but  returned  to     ninu. 
behold  and  to  applaud  the  triumph  of  Theodosius.  The  conquering  "" "'  ^^^" 
Emperor  gave  a  new  proof  of  his  homage  to  Christianity  and  to  its 
representative.    Under  the  influence  of  Ambrose,  he  refrained  for 
a  time  from  communicating  in  the  Christian  mysteries,  because  his 
hands  were  stained  with  blood,  though  that  blood  had  been  shed 
in  a  just  and  necessary  war  (2).    To  Ambrose  the  dying  Emperor  Death  or 
commended  his  sons,  and  the  Bishop  of  Milan  pronounced  the   ^^i^^"' 
funeral  oration  over  the  last  great  Emperor  of  the  world.  ''■"■  395. 

He  did  not  long  survive  his  imperial  friend.  It  is  related  that,  Deaii.  of 
when  Ambrose  was  on  his  deathbed,  Stilicho,  apprehending  the  ^*'°*''°^'^' 
loss  of  such  a  man  to  Italy  and  to  Christendom,  urged  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Milan  to  entreat  the  effective  prayers  of  the  bishop 
for  his  own  recovery.  "  I  have  not  so  lived  among  you,"  replied 
Ambrose,  "  as  to  be  ashamed  to  live;  I  have  so  good  a  Master,  that 
I  am  not  afraid  to  die."  Ambrose  expired  in  the  attitude  and  in  the 
act  of  prayer. 

'l:   Ainbros.   iipist,  Sxiv.    Tlio   whnlc   tran.s- 
Jiiioii  ill  Sulpiciui  Sfvrr.  E.  H,  and  l.ifr  of  Si.  (2)  Oratio  dc  ObiUi  Xheoilo!..  54. 
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While  Ambrose  was  thus  assuming  an  unprecedenled  supremacy 
over  his  own  age,  and  deepening  and  strengthening  the  foundation 
of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  Augustine  was  beginning  gradually  to 
consummate  that  total  change  in  human  opinion  which  was  to  in- 
fluence the  Christianity  of  the  remotest  ages. 
A»g»*-       Of  all  Christian  writers  since  the  Apostles,  Augustine  has  main- 
tained the  most  permanent  and  extensive  influence.  That  influence, 
indeed,  was  unfelt,  or  scarcely  felt,  in  the  East ;  but  as  the  East 
gradually  became  more  estranged,  till  it  was  lillle  more  than  a 
blank  in  Christian  history,  the  dominion  of  Augustine  over  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Western  world  was  eventually  over  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom. Basil  and  Chrysostom  spoke  a  language  foreign  or  dead  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  world.    The  Greek  empire,  after 
the  reign  of  Justinian,  gradually  contracting  its  limits  and  sinking 
into  abject  superstition,  forgot  its  own  great  writers  on  the  more 
momentous  subjects  of  religion  and  morality,  for  new  controver- 
sialists on  frivolous  and  insignificant  points  of  difl"erence.  The  more 
important  feuds,  as  of  Nestorianism  made  little  progress  in  the  West-, 
the  West  repudiated  almost  with  one  voice  the  iconoclastic  opi- 
nions; and  at  length  Mohammedanism  swept  away  its  fairest  pro 
vinces,  and  limited  the  Greek  church  to  a  still  narrowing  circle. 
The  Latin  language  thus  became  almost  that  of  Christianity  ;  Latin 
writers  the  sole  authority  to  which  men  appealed,  or  from  which 
they  imperceptibly  imbibed  the  tone  of  religious  doctrine  or  senti- 
ment. Of  these,  Augustine  was  the  most  universal;  the  mostcom- 
Fnanding,  the  most  influential. 

The  earliest  Christian  writers  had  not  been  able  or  willing  alto- 
gether to  decline  some  of  the  more  obvious  and  prominent  points  of 
the  Augustinian  theology  ;  but  in  his  works  they  were  first  wrought 
up  into  a  regular  system.    Abstruse  topics,  which  had  been  but 
slightly  touched,  or  dimly  hinted  in  the  Apostolic  writings,  and  of 
^hich  the  older  creeds  had  been  entirely  silent,  became  the  promi- 
nent and  unavoidable  tends  of  Christian  doctrine.   Auguslinianism 
has  constantly  revived,  in  all  its  strongest  and  most  peremptory 
,    statements,  in  every  period  of  religious  excitement.  In  later  days, 
it  formed  much  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  Luther;  it  was  worked 
up  into  a  still  more  rigid  and  uncompromising  system  by  the  severe 
intellect  of  Calvin;  it  was  remoulded  into  the  Roman  Catholic  doc- 
trine by  Jansenius ;  the  popular  theology  of  most  of  the  Protestant 
sects  is  but  a  modified  Auguslinianism. 
Au-us        Christianity  had  now  accomplished  its  divine  mission,  so  far  as 
ihroi'ogy.  impregnating  the  Roman  world  with  its  first  principles,  the  unity 
of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  future  retribution.  These 
vital  questions  between  the  Old  Paganism  and  the  new  religion  had 
been  decided  by  their  almost  general  adoption  into  the  common  sen- 
timents of  mankind.  And  now  questions  naturally  and  necessarily 
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arising  out  of  Ihc  providcnlial  government  of  that  supreihe  t)eily, 
out  of  that  conscious  immortality,  and  out  of  that  acknowledged 
retribution,  had  begun  profoundly  to  agitate  the  human  hoarl.  The 
nature  of  man  had  been  stirred  in  its  inmost  depths.  The  hopes  and 
fears,  now  centered  on  another  state  of  being,  were  ever  restlessly 
hovering  over  the  abyss  into  which  they  were  forced  to  gaze.   As 
men  were  not  merely  convinced,  but  deeply  penetrated,  with  the 
belief  that  they  had  souls  to  be  saved,  the  means,  the  process,  the 
degree  of  attainable  assurance  concerning  salvation,  became  sub- 
jects of  anxious  inquiry.  Every  kind  of  information  on  these  mo- 
mentous topics  was  demanded  with  importunity,  and  hailed  wilh 
eagerness.    Wilh  the  ancient  philosophy,  the  moral  condition  of 
man  was  a  much  simpler  and  calmer  subject  of  consideration.    It 
could  coldly  analyse  every  emotion,  trace  the  workings  of  every 
passion,  and  present  its  results;  if  in  eloquent  language,  kindling 
the  mind  of  the  hearer,  rather  by  that  language,  than  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  inquiry.    It  was  the  attractive  form  of  the  philosophy, 
the  adventitious  emotion  produced  by  bold  paradox,  happy  inven- 
tion, acute  dialectics,  which  amused  and  partially  enlightened  the 
inquisitive  mind.  But  now  mingled  up  with  religion,  every  sensa- 
tion, every  feeling,  every  propensity,  every  thought,  had  become 
not  merely  a  symptom  of  the  moral  condition,  but  an  element  in  that 
stale  of  spiritual  advancement  or  deterioration  which  was  to  be 
weighed  and  examined  in  the  day  of  judgment.   The  ultimate  and 
avowed  object  of  philosophy,  the  swnmum  bomim,  the  greatest 
attainable  happiness,  shrunk  into  an  unimporlant  consideration. 
These  were  questions  of  spiritual  life  and  death,  and  the  soluliou 
was  therefore  embraced  rather  by  the  will  and  the  passions,  than  by 
the  cool  and  sober  reason.  The  solution  of  these  ditlicultics  was  the 
more  acceptable  in  proportion  as  it  was  peremptory  and  dogmatic; 
any  thing  could  be  endured  rather  than  uncertainty,  and  Augustine 
himself  was,  doubtless,  urged  more  by  the  desire  of  peace  to  his 
own  anxious  spirit  than  by  the  ambition  of  diclaling  to  Chrislianity 
on  these  abstruse  topics.  The  influence  of  Augustine  thus  concen- 
tered Ihe  Christian  mind  on  subjects  to  which  Chrislianity  led,  but 
did  not  answer  with  fulness  or  precision.  The  Gospels  and  Aposto- 
lic writings  paused  wilhin  the  border  of  attainable  human  know- 
ledge-, Augustine  fearlessly  rushed  forward,  or  was  driven  by  his 
antagonists  ;  and  partly  from  the  reasonings  of  a  new  religious  phi- 
losophy, partly  by  general  inferences  from  limited  and  parlicular 
phrases  in  the  sacred  writings,  framed  a  complete,  it  must  bd 
acknowledged,  and  as  far  as  its  own  consistency,  an  harmonious 
system ;  but  of  which  it  was  the  inevitable  tendency  to  give  ari 
overpowering  importance  to  problems  on  which  Clirislianity,  wisely 
measuring,  it  should  seem,  the  capacity  of  the  iiumati  mind,  had 
declined  to  utter  any  final  or  authoritative  decrees.  Almost  up  tO 
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this  period  in  Clirislian  iusk)ry(l),  on  Uiese  myslerious  topics,  all 
was  unquestioned  and  undefined;  and  tliough  lliey  could  not  but 
cross  the  path  of  Christian  reasoning, — could  not  but  be  inciden- 
tally noticed,  they  had,  as  yet,  undergone  no  full  or  direct  investi- 
gation. Nothing  but  the  calmest  and  firmest  philosophy  could  have 
avoided  or  eluded  these  points,  on  which,  though  the  human  mind 
could  not  attain  to  knowledge,  it  was  impatient  of  Ignorance.  The 
immediale  or  more  remote,  the  direct  or  indirect,  the  sensible  or 
the  imperceptible,  influence  of  the  divine  agency  (grace)  on  the  hu- 
man soul,  with  the  inseparable  consequences  of  necessity  and  free- 
will, thus  became  the  absorbing  and  agitating  points  of  Christian 
doctrine.  From  many  causes,  these  inevitable  questions  had  forced 
themselves,  at  this  period,  on  the  general  attention ;  Manicheism  on 
one  hand,  Pelagianism  on  the  other,  stirred  up  their  darkest  depths. 
The  Christian  mind  demanded  on  all  these  topics  at  once  excite- 
ment and  rest.  Nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  than  the  unhesi- 
tating and  peremptory  decisions  of  Augustine ;  and  his  profound 
piety  ministered  perpetual  emotion;  his  glowing  and  perspicuous 
language,  his  confident  dogmatism,  and  the  apparent  coaspleteness 
of  his  system,  ofl'ered  repose. 

But  the  primary  principle  of  the  Auguslinian  theology  was  al- 
ready deeply  rooted  in  the  awe-struck  piety  of  the  Christian  world. 
In  this  slate  of  the  general  mind,  that  which  brought  the  Deity 
more  directly  and  more  perpetually  in  contact  with  the  soul,  at  once 
enlisted  all  minds  which  were  under  the  shadow  of  religious  fears, 
or  softened  by  any  milder  religious  feeling.    It  was  not  a  remote 
supremacy,  a  government  through  unseen  and  untraceable  influ- 
ences, a  general  reverential  trust  in  the  divine  protection,  which 
gave  satisfaction  to  the  agitated  spirit;  but  an  actually  felt  and  im- 
mediale presence,  operating  on  each  particular  and  most  minute 
part  of  the  creation  ;  not  a  regular  and  unvarying  emanation  of  the 
divine  will,  but  a  special  and  peculiar  intervention  in  each  separate 
case.  The  whole  course  of  human  events,  and  the  moral  condition 
of  each  individual,  were  alike  under  the  acknowledged,  or  conscious 
and  direct,  operation  of  the  Deity.    But  the  more  distinct  and  un- 
questioned this  principle,  the  more  the  problem  which  in  a  diffe- 
rent form  had  agitated  the  Eastern  world,  —  the  origin  of  evil,  — 
forced  itself  on  the  consideration.  There  it  had  taken  a  kind  of  spe- 
culative or  theogonical  turn,  and  allied  itself  with  physical  notions; 
here  it  became  a  moral  and  practical,  and  almost  every-day  ques- 
tion, involving  the  prescience  of  God  and  the  freedom  of  the  human 
soul.    Augustine  had  rejected   Manicheism ;  the  antagonist  and 
equally  conflicting  powers  of  that  system  had  offended  his  high 
conception  of  the  supremacy  of  God.  Still  his  earlier  Manicheism 

(I)  In  the  Historia  Pelagi.iua   of  Vossius  inaj-     incuts  ol  Ihe  earlier   fa'.licrt   ;'n  •.iiaiiy  p1  thfsc 
hf   found   quotalioiis   exprPssWp    of  the  scnti-     points. 
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lent  an  unconscious  colouring  to  his  malurer  opinions.  In  another 
form,  he  divided  the  world  into  regions  of  cloudless  light  and  total 
darkness.  But  he  did  not  mingle  the  Deity  in  any  way  in  the  dark- 
ness which  enveloped  the  whole  of  mankind,  a  chosen  portion  of 
which  alone  were  rescued,  by  the  gracious  intervention  of  the  Re- 
deemer and  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  rest  were  separated  by  an  in- 
superable barrier,  that  of  hereditary  evil;  they  bore  within,  the  faial 
and  inevitable  proscription.  Within  the  pale  of  Election  was  the 
world  of  Light,  without,  the  world  of  Perdition-,  and  the  human 
soul  was  so  reduced  to  a  subordinate  agent  before  the  mysterious 
and  inscrutable  power,  which,  by  the  infusion  of  faith,  rescued  it 
from  its  inveterate  hereditary  propensity,  as  to  become  entirely  pas- 
sive, altogether  annihilated,  in  overleaping  the  profound  though 
narrow  gulph,  which  divided  the  two  kingdoms  of  Grace  and  of 
Perdilion. 

Thus  that  system  which  assigned  the  most  unbounded  and  uni- 
versal influence  to  the  Deity  was  seized  upon  by  devout  piety  as  the 
truth  which  it  would  be  an  impious  limitation  of  Omnipotence  to 
question.  Man  olTered  his  free  agency  on  the  altar  of  his  religion, 
and  forgot  that  he  thereby  degraded  the  most  wonderful  work  of 
Omnipotence,  a  being  endowed  with  free  agency.  While  the  inter- 
nal consciousness  was  not  received  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  will,  it  was  considered  as  unquestionable  testimony  to 
the  operations  of  divine  grace. 

At  ail  events,  these  questions  now  became  unavoidable  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith  •,  from  this  time  the  simpler  Apostolic  Creed,  and 
the  splendid  amplifications  of  the  divine  attributes  of  the  Trinity, 
were  enlarged,  if  not  by  stern  definitions,  by  dictatorial  axioms  on 
original  sin,  on  grace,  predestination,  the  total  depravity  of  man- 
kind, election  to  everlasting  life,  and  final  reprobation.  To  the  ap- 
lations  which  awoke  what  was  considered  righteous  and  legitimate 
hatred  in  all  true  believers,  Arianism  and  Manicheism,  was  now 
added  as  a  term  of  equal  obloquy, — Pelagianism  (1). 

(l)  The  doctrines  of  Pelagius  have  been  repre-  and  some  fragments  of  his  writings,  preserved 

sented  as  arising  out  of  the  monastic  spirit,  or  by   his  adversaries;  excepting  that   the   bla-.ne- 

at.  least   out   of  one  form  of  its  iuHuence.    The  lessness  of  his  manners   is   admitted  by  his  ad. 

high  idea  of  moral  perfection  wliich  the  monk  versaries   (the   term   egrsgie  Christianas  is  th« 

set  before  himself,  the  conscious  strength  of  will  expression  of  St.  Augustine) :  and  even  the  vii)- 

Nvhicli  was  necessary  to  aspire  to  that  height,  the  lent  Jerome  bears  testimony  to  his  innocence  of 

proud   impatience  and  disdain   of  the  ordinary  life. 

excuse  for  infirmity,  the  inherited  weakness  and         But  the  tenets   of  Augustine  appear    to   How 

depravity  of  human  nature,  induced  the  colder  more    directly   from  the    monastic  system.   His 

and  more  severe  Pelagius  to  embrace  his  peculiar  doctrines  (in   his  controversy  with  Pelagius,  for 

tenets, the  rejection  of  original  sin  ;  the  assertion  in  his  other  writings  he  holds  another  tone)  are 

of  the  entire  freedom  of  the  will;    the  denial  or  tinged  with  the  Encratite  orManichean  notion, 

limitation  of  the  influence   of  divine   grace.  Of  that   there   was  a /7/i/.!(ca/ transmission  of  sin  in 

the  personal  history   of  Pelagius  little  is  known,  the  propagation  of  children,  even  in  lawful  mar- 

except  that  he   was  a   British  or  Krench  monk  riage.    (.See,  among  other  writers,   Jer.  Taylor's 

^his  name  is  said,  in  one  tradition,  to  have  been  Vindication  of  his  Deus  Justificatus.)    Kven  this 

Morgan),  but  neither  he   nor   his  colleague  Ca;-  cnneupiscentia  carnis   peccatum    est,  quia  inest 

lestius  appears  to  have  been  a  secluded  ascetic;  illi  inobedlentia  contra  dominalum  mentis.    Po 

they  dwelt  in  Rome  for  some  time,   where  they  Pecc.  Rcmi.'i.  i.  3.  This  is  the  old  doctrine  of  the 

propagated  their  doctrines.  (Jf  his  character  per-  inherent  evil  of  matter.    We  are  a.stonished  that 

haps  still  less  is  known,  unless  from  his  tenets,  Augustine,   who  had  been  a  father,  and  a  fond 
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Augustine,  by  the  extraordinary  adaptation  of  his  genius  to  liis 
own  age,  the  comprehensive  grandeur  of  his  views,  the  intense 
earnestness  of  his  character,  his  inexhaustible  activity,  the  vigour, 
warmth,  and  perspicuity  of  his  style,  had  a  right  to  command  the 
homage  of  Western  Christendom.  He  was  at  once  the  first  uni- 
versal, and  the  purest  and  most  powerful  of  the  Latin  Christian 
writers.  It  is  singular  that  almost  all  the  earlier  Christian  authors 
in  the  West  were  provincials,  chiefly  of  Africa.  But  the  works  of 
Tertullian  were,  in  general,  brief  treatises  on  temporary  subjects 
of  controversy ;  if  enlivened  by  the  natural  vehemence  ant!  strength 
of  the  man,  disfigured  by  the  worst  barbarisms  of  style.  The  writ- 
ings of  Cyprian  were  chiefly  short  epistles  or  treatises  on  subjects 
of  immediate  or  local  interest.  Augustine  retained  the  fervour  and 
energy  of  the  African  style  with  much  purer  and  more  perspicuous 
Lalinity.  His  ardent  imagination  was  tempered  by  reasoning  powers 
which  boldly  grappled  with  every  subject.  He  possessed  and  was 
unembarrassed  by  the  possession  of  all  the  knowledge  which  had 
been  accumulated  in  the  Roman  world.  He  commanded  the  whole 
range  of  Latin  literature,  and  perhaps  his  influence  over  his  own 
hemisphere  was  not  diminished  by  his  ignorance,  or  at  best  im- 
perfect and  late-acquired  acquaintance  with  Greek  (1).  But  all  his 
knowledge  and  alibis  acquirements  fell  into  the  train  of  his  ab- 
sorbing religious  sentiments  or  passions.  On  the  subjects  with 
which  he  was  conversant,  a  calm  and  dispassionate  philosophy 
would  have  been  indignantly  repudiated  by  the  Christian  mind, 
and  Augustine's  temperament  was  too  much  in  harmony  with  that 
of  the  lime  to  offend  by  deficiency  in  fervour.  It  was  profound 
religious  agitation,  not  cold  and  abstract  truth,  which  llie  age  re- 
quired •,  the  emotions  of  piety,  rather  than  llie  convictions  of  severe 
logical  inquiry  •  and  in  Augustine,  (he  depth  or  abstruseness  of 
the  matter  never  extinguished  or  allayed  the  passion,  or  in  one 
sense,  the  popularity,  of  his  style.  At  dilTereiit  periods  of  his  life, 
Augustine  aspired  to  and  succeeded  in  enthralling  all  the  various 


father,  though  of  on  illeRitiiiiale  son,  could  be  revelation,  appenr  to  arise  out  of  philosophical 
driven  by  the  stern  logic  of  polemics  to  Ibetlam-  reasonings,  ratlicr  than  out  of  the  monastic  spi 
nation  of  unbapti/.ed  infants,  a  m/Werdamnatio;i,  rit.  The  severe  monastic  discipline  was  more 
it  is  trtie,  to  eternal  fire.  This  was  the  more  ge-  likely  to  infuse  the  sense  of  the  slavery  of  the 
miine  doctrine  of  men  in  whose  hearts  all  the  will;  and  the  brooding  over  the  bodily  and  men- 
sweet  charities  of  life  had  been  long  seared  u[>  tal  emotions,  the  general  cause  and  result  of  the 
by  monastic  discipline ;  men  like  I'ulgcntius,  to  monastic  spirit,  would  tend  to  cxaggcralc  ralher 
whom  the  title  of  saint  is  prefixed,  and  who  lays  than  to  ([uestion  or  limit  the  actual,  and  even 
down  this  benignant  and  Christian  axiom  :  "Fir-  sensible  workings  of  the  divine  spirit  within  the 
(uissime  tene  el  nullatenus  dubiles,  ])arvulos,  soul.  The  calmer  trmperamenl,  indeed,  ami  pro- 
.sive  in  uteris  raalrum  vivere  incipiunt,  et  ibi  bably  more  peaceful  religious  development  of 
moriuntur,  sive  cum  de  matribus  iiati,  sine  sa-  Pelagius,  may  have  d)S])osed  him  to  his  system  ; 
cramento  sancto  baptisnjalis  de  hoc  seculo  trans-  as  the  more  vehement  character,  and  agitated 
f.nni,  ignis  wlerni  sempilerno  supplicio punicndos  "  religious  life  of  .Augustine,  to  his  vindication, 
Fulgentius  de  Fide,  quoted  in  Vossius,  Hist.  I'c-  founded  on  bis  internal  experience  of  the  con- 
lag,  p.  257-  slant  divine  agency  upon  the  heart  and  the  soul. 
The  assertion  of  the  entire  freedom  of  the  will,  (l)  On  .St.  Augustine's  knowledge  of  (ireek; 
.ind  ihe  restricted  sense  in  which  Pelagiusnp-  compare  Tilleniont,in  his  Life,  p.  7.  I'unic  was 
pears  to  have  received  the  doctrine  of  divine  still  spoken  by  the  common  people  in  the  neigh 
jrac*,  confining  it  to  the  influences  of  the  divine  hourhood  of  finilhage. 
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powers  and  faculties  of  the  human  mind.  That  life  was  the  typo 
of  his  theology  ^  and  as  it  passed  through  its  various  changes  of 
age,  of  circumstance,  and  of  opinion,  it  left  its  own  impressions 
strongly  and  permanently  stamped  upon  the  whole  Latin  Chris- 
tianity. The  gentleness  of  his  childhood,  the  passions  of  his  youth, 
the  studies  of  his  adolescence,  the  wilder  dreams  of  his  immature 
Christianity,  the  Manicheism,  the  intermediate  stage  of  Platonism, 
through  which  he  passed  into  orthodoxy,  the  fervour  with  which 
he  embraced,  the  vigour  v/ith  which  he  developed,  the  unhesi- 
tating confidence  with  which  he  enforced  his  final  creed  —  all 
atrected  more  or  less  the  general  mind.  His  Confessions  became 
the  manual  of  all  those  who  were  forced  by  their  temperament  or 
inclined  by  iheir  disposition  to  brood  over  inward  sensations  of 
their  own  minds;  to  trace  within  themselves  all  the  trepidations, 
the  misgivings,  the  agonies,  the  exultations  of  the  religious  con- 
science; the  gradual  formation  of  opinions  fill  they  harden  into 
dogmas,  or  warm  into  objects  of  ardent  passion.  Since  Augustine, 
this  internal  autobiography  of  the  soul  has  always  had  the  deepest 
interest  for  those  of  strong  religious  convictions;  it  was  what  mul- 
titudes had  felt,  but  no  one  had  yet  embodied  in  words;  it  was  the 
appalling  yet  attractive  manner  in  which  men  beheld  all  the  con- 
flicts and  adventures  of  their  own  spiritual  life  reflected  with  bold 
and  speaking  truth.  Men  shrunk  from  the  divine  and  unapproach- 
able image  of  Cliristian  perfection  in  the  life  of  the  Redeemer, 
to  the  more  earthly,  more  familiar  picture  of  the  development  of 
the  Christian  character,  crossed  witli  the  light  and  shade  of  human 
weakness  and  human  passion. 

The  religious  was  more  eventful  than  the  civil  life  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. He  was  born  a.  d.  354,  in  Tagasla,  an  episcopal  city  of 
Numidia.  His  parents  were  Christians  of  respectable  rank.  In  his 
childhood,  he  vvas  attacked  by  a  dangerous  illness  ;  he  entreated  to 
be  baptized ;  his  mother  Monica  look  the  alarm ;  all  was  prepared 
tor  that  solemn  ceremony ;  but  on  his  recovery,  it  was  deferred, 
and  Augustine  remained  for  some  years  in  the  humbler  rank  of 
catechumen.  He  received  the  best  education,  in  grammar  and  rhe- 
toric, which  the  neighbouring  city  of  Madaura  could  afford.  At 
seventeen,  he  was  sent  to  Carthage  to  finish  his  studies.  Augustine 
has,  perhaps,  highly  coloured  both  the  idleness  of  his  period  of 
study  in  Madaura,  and  the  licentious  habits  to  which  he  aban- 
doned himself  in  the  dissolute  city  of  Carthage.  His  ardent  mind 
plunged  into  the  intoxicating  enjoyments  of  the  theatre,  and  his 
excited  passions  demanded  every  kind  of  gratification.  He  had  a 
natural  sou,  called  by  the  somewhat  inappropriate  name  A-deo- 
datus.  He  was  first  arrested  in  his  sensual  course,  not  by  the  solemn 
voice  of  religion,  but  by  the  gentler  remonstrances  of  Pagan  litera- 
ture. He  learned  from  Cicero,  not  from  the  Gospel,  the  higher 
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dignity  of  intellectual  attainments.  From  his  brilliant  success  in 
his  studies,  it  is  clear  that  his  life,  if  yielding  at  times  to  the  temp- 
talions  of  youth,  was  not  a  course  of  indolence  or  total  abandon- 
ment to  pleasure.  It  was  the  Hortensius  of  Cicero  which  awoke 
his  mind  to  nobler  aspirations,  and  the  contempt  of  worldly  enjoy- 
ments. 

But  philosophy  could  not  satisfy  the  lofty  desires  which  it  had 
awakened  :  he  panted  for  some  better  hopes,  and  more  satisfactory 
objects  of  study.  He  turned  to  the  religion  of  his  parents  but  his 
mind  was  not  subdued  to  a  feeling  for  the  inimitable  beauty  of  the 
New  Testament.  Its  simplicity  of  style  appeared  rude,  after  the 
stalely  march  of  Tully's  eloquence.  ButManicheism  seized  at  once 
upon  his  kindled  imagination.  For  nine  years,  from  the  age  of 
nineteen  to  twenty-eight,  the  mind  of  Augustine  wandered  among 
the  vague  and  fantastic  reveries  of  Oriental  theology.  The  virtuous 
and  holy  Monica,  with  the  anxious  apprehensions  and  prescient 
hopes  of  a  mother's  heart,  watched  over  the  irregular  development 
of  his  powerful  mind.  Her  distress  at  his  Manichean  errors  was  con- 
soled by  an  aged  bishop,  who  had  himself  been  involved  in  the 
same  opinions.  ^' Be  of  good  cheer,  the  child  of  so  many  tears 
cannot  perish."  The  step  against  which  she  remonstrated  most 
strongly,  led  to  thai  result  which  she  scarcely  dared  to  hope.  Au- 
gustine grew  discontented  with  the  wild  Manichean  doctrines,  which 
neither  satisfied  the  religious  yearnings  of  his  heart,  nor  the  philo- 
sophical demands  of  his  understanding.  He  was  in  danger  of  falling 
into  a  desperate  Pyrrhonis,  or  at  best  the  proud  indifference  of  an 
Academic.  He  determined  to  seek  a  more  distinguished  sphere  for 
his  talents  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  ;  and,  nolwilhstanding  his  mo- 
A  B.  ZR2.  ther's  tears,  he  left  Carthage  for  Rome.  The  fame  of  his  talents 
Mat  iy.  Qj3taif5g(i  jiinr,  an  invitation  to  leach  at  Milan.  He  was  there  within 
A.  r,  3s  i.  the  magic  circle  of  the  great  ecclesiastic  of  Ihe  West.  But  we  cannot 
pause  to  trace  the  throes  and  pangs  of  his  final  conversion.  The 
writings  of  St.  Paul  accomplished  what  the  eloquence  of  Ambrose 
had  begun.  In  one  of  the  paroxysms  of  his  religious  agony,  he 
seemed  to  hear  a  voice  from  heaven,  —  "  Take  and  read,  lake  and 
read."  Till  now  he  had  rejected  the  writings  of  the  Aposlle;  he 
opened  on  the  passage  which  conlains  the  awful  denunciations  of 
Paul  against  the  dissolute  morals  of  the  Heathen.  The  conscience 
of  Augustine  recognised  "in  the  chambering  and  wantonness"  tlie 
fearful  picture  of  his  own  life-,  for  though  he  had  abandoned  the 
looser  indulgences  of  his  youth  (he  had  lived  in  strict  fidelity,  not 
to  a  lawful  wife  indeed,  but  to  a  concubine)  even  his  mother  was 
anxious  to  disengage  him,  by  an  honourable  marriage,  from  the 
bonds  of  a  less  legitimate  connection.  But  he  burst  at  once  his 
thraldom  ;  shook  his  old  nalure  from  his  heart  5  renounced  for  ever 
all,  even  lawful  indulgences,  of  the  carnal  desires ;  forswore  the 
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world,  and  withdrew  himself,  though  wiliiout  exciting  any  unne- 
cessary astonishment  among  his  hearers,  from  his  profuner  function 
as  teacher  of  rhetoric.    His  mother,   who  liad  followed  him  to 
Milan,  lived  to  witness  his  baptism  as  a  Catholic  Christian,  by  the   Baptism 
hands  of  Ambrose-,  and  in  all  the  serene  happiness  of  her  accom-  "^liw" 
plished  hopes  and  prayers,  expired  in  his  arms  before  his  return  '  "  ^*'" 
to  Africa.  His  son,  Adeodatus,  who  died  a  few  years  afterwards, 
was  baptized  at  the  same  time. 

To  return  to  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine,  or  rather  to  his  life 
in  his  writings.  In  his  controversial  treatises  against  the  Manicheans  crr-rovpr. 
and  against  Pelagius,  Augustine  had  the  power  of  seemingly  at  "i'nsr 
least,  bringing  down  those  abstruse  subjects  to  popular  comprehen- 
sion. His  vehement  and  intrepid  dogmatism  hurried  along  the  un- 
resisting mind,  which  was  allowed  no  pause  for  the  sober  exami- 
nation of  difficulties,  or  was  awed  into  acquiescence  by  the  still 
suspended  charge  of  impiety.  The  imagination  was  at  the  same 
time  kept  awake  by  a  rich  vein  of  allegoric  interpretation,  dictated 
by  the  same  bold  decision,  and  enforced  as  necessary  conclusions 
from  the  sacred  writings,  or  latent  truths  intentionally  wrapped  up 
in  those  mysterious  phrases. 

The  City  of  God  was  unquestionably  the  noblest  work,  both  in  ^it  of 
its  original  design  and  in  the  fulness  of  its  elaborate  execution,  ^°'^- 
which  the  genius  of  man  had  as  yet  contributed  to  the  support  of 
Christianity.  Hitherto  the  Apologies  had  been  framed  to  meet  par- 
iicular  exigences  :  they  were  either  brief  and  pregnant  statements 
of  the  Christian  doctrines  ;  refutations  of  prevalent  calumnies  •  in- 
vectives against  the  follies  and  crimes  of  Paganism  ;  or  confutations 
of  anti-Christian  works,  like  those  of  Celsus,  Porphyry,  or  Julian, 
closely  following  their  course  of  argument,  and  rarely  expanding 
into  general  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  great  conflict.  The 
City  of  God,  in  the  first  place,  indeed,  was  designed  to  decide  for 
over  the  one  great  question,  which  alone  kept  in  suspense  the  ba- 
lance between  Paganism  and  Christianity,  the  connection  between 
the  fail  of  the  empire  and  the  miseries  under  which  the  whole  Ro- 
man society  was  groaning,  with  the  desertion  of  the  ancient  religion 
of  Rome.  Even  this  part  of  his  theme  led  Augustine  into  a  full,  and, 
if  not  impartial,  yet  far  more  comprehensive  survey  of  !he  whole 
religion  and  philosophy  of  antiquity,  than  had  been  yet  displayed 
in  any  Christian  work.  It  has  preserved  more  on  some  branches  of 
these  subjects  than  the  whole  surviving  Latin  Hterature.  The  City 
of  God  was  not  merely  a  defence,  it  was  likewise  an  exposition  of 
Christian  doctrine.  The  last  twelve  books  developed  the  whole 
system  with  a  regularity  and  copiousness,  as  far  as  we  know,  never 
before  attempted  by  any  Christian  writer.  It  was  the  first  complete 
Christian  theology. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  this  important  work  of  Augustine  was 
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i.  B.  410  worthy  of  this  powerful  concentration  of  his  talents  and  knowledge. 
oi^rasion  Thc  caplurc  of  Rome  by  the  Goths  had  appalled  the  whole  empire. 
V'Uic^'"  So  long  9S  tlie  barbarians  only  broke  through  the  frontiers,  or  se- 
vered province  after  province  from  the  dominion  of  the  Emperor, 
men  could  close  their  eyes  to  the  gradual  declension  and  decay  of 
the  Roman  supremacy  ;  and  in  the  rapid  alternations  of  power,  the 
empire,  under  some  new  Ceesar  or  Constantine,  might  again  throw 
back  the  barbaric  inroads ;  or  where  the  barbarians  were  settled 
within  thc  frontiers,  awe  them  into  peaceful  subjects,  or  array  them 
as  valiant  defenders  of  their  dominions.  As  long  as  both  Romes, 
more  especially  the  ancient  city  of  the  West,  remained  inviolate, 
so  long  the  fabric  of  the  Roman  greatness  seemed  umbroken,  and 
she  might  still  assert  her  title  as  Mistress  of  the  World.  The  ca{)- 
ture  of  Rome  dissipated  for  ever  these  proud  illusions  ^  it  struck 
the  Roman  world  to  the  heart ;  and  in  thc  mortal  agony  of  the  old 
social  system,  men  wildly  grasped  at  every  cause  which  could  ac- 
count for  this  unexpected,  this  inexplicable,  phenomenon.  They 
were  as  much  overwhelmed  with  dread  and  wonder  as  if  there  had 
been  no  previous  omens  of  decay,  no  slow  and  progressive  approach 
to  the  sacred  walls-,  as  if  the  fate  of  the  city  had  not  been  already 
twice  suspended  by  the  yenality,  the  mercy,  or  the  prudence  of  ttie 
conqueror.  Murmurs  were  again  heard  impeaching  the  new  rcligiou 
as  the  cause  of  this  disastrous  consummation  :  thc  deserted  gods  had 
deserted  in  their  turn  the  apostate  city  (1). 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  Pagan  ceremonies  took  place  in  the 
hour  of  peril,  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  imminent  ruin.  The  respect 
paid  by  the  barbarians  to  the  churches  fnight,  in  thc  zealous  or  even 
the  wavering  votaries  of  Paganism,  strengthen  the  feeling  of  some 
remote  connection  between  the  destroyer  of  the  civil  power  and  the 
destroyer  of  the  ancient  religions.  Tlie  Roman  aristocracy,  which 
fled  to  different  parts  of  the  world,  more  particularly  to  the  yet 
peaceful  and  uninvadod  province  of  Africa ;  and  among  whom  the 
feelings  of  attachment  to  thc  institutions  and  to  the  gods  of  Rome 
were  still  the  strongest,  were  not  likely  to  suppress  the  language  of 
indignation  and  sorrow,  or  to  refrain  from  the  extenuation  of  their 
own  cowardice  and  effeminacy,  by  ascribing  llie  fale  of  llic  city  to 
the  irresistible  power  of  the  alienated  deities. 
„  ^i;,  Augustine  dedicated  thirteen  years  to  the  compilation  of  this 
■io4ji..  work,  which  was  for  ever  to  determine  this  solemn  question,  and  to 
silence  the  last  nuirmurs  of  expiring  Paganism.  Tlie  xJily  of  God  is 
at  once  the  funeral  oration  of  the  ancient  society,  tlic  gratuialory 
panegyric  on  the  birth  of  tlie  new.  It  acknowledged,  it  triumphed 

(l)Orosius   atterapled    the   same  liieinc  :    tlie  well  observed  on  this  work  of  Orosius, — Excita- 

Pagans,  he  asserts, '•  praeseiitia  tantiim  leinpora,  vcrat  Augustiiii  vibranlis  arma  fxempium  Oro- 

veluli  malis  extra   solituin  infestissiiiia,  ol>  hoc  siuiii,  discipuluin,  ut  et  ipse  arma  sumeret,  ctsi 

solum,  quod  crediiur  Christus,   et  colitur,  idola  imbcllihus  matiibus.    Opu-cnla,  vi  p.  130. 
autem  minus  coluiilur,    iiifamant."     Heyuc   has 
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in  the  irrcvocabje  fall  of  the  Babylon  of  ihe  West,  the  shrine  of 
idolatry ;  it  hailed  at  the  same  lime  the  universal  dominion  which 
awaited  the  new  theocratic  polity.  The  earthly  city  had  undergone 
its  predestined  fate ;  it  had  passed  away  with  all  its  vices  and  su- 
perstitions, with  all  its  virtues  and  its  glories  (for  the  soul  of  Au- 
gustine was  not  dead  to  the  noble  reminiscences  of  Roman  great- 
ness), with  its  false  gods  and  its  Heathen  sacrifices:  its  doom  was 
sealed,  and  for  ever.  But  in  its  place  had  arisen  the  City  of  God, 
the  Church  of  Christ ;  a  new  social  system  had  emerged  from  the 
ashes  of  the  old  5  that  system  was  founded  by  God,  was  ruled  by 
divine  laws,  and  had  the  divine  promise  of  perpetuity. 

The  first  ten  books  are  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  connection 
between  the  prosperity  and  the  religion  of  Rome ;  five  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Paganism  in  this  world ;  five  in  that  in  the  world  to  come. 
Augustine  appeals  in  the  five  first  to  the  mercy  shown  by  the  con- 
queror, as  the  triumph  of  Christianity.  Had  the  P«g^a«  Radagaisus 
taken  Rome,  not  a  life  would  have  been  spared,  no  place  would 
have  been  sacred.  The  Christian  Alaric  had  been  checked  and 
overawed  by  the  sanctity  of  the  Christian  character,  and  his  respect 
for  his  Christian  brethren.  He  denies  that  worldly  prosperity  is  an 
unerring  sign  of  the  divine  favour^  he  denies  the  exemption  of  the 
older  Romans  from  disgrace  and  distress,  and  recapitulates  the 
crimes  and  the  calamities  of  their  history  during  their  worship  of 
their  ancient  gods.  He  ascribes  their  former  glory  to  their  valour, 
their  frugality,  their  contempt  of  wealth,  their  fortitude,  and  their 
domestic  virtues  •,  he  assigns  their  vices,  their  frightlul  profligacy  of 
manners,  their  pride,  their  luxury,  their  effeminacy,  as  the  proxi- 
mate causes  of  their  ruiiu  Even  in  their  ruin  Ihey  could  not  forget 
their  dissolute  amusen^fnts;  the  theatres  of  Carthage  were  crowded 
with  the  fugitives  from  Rome.  In  the  five  foUowing  books  he  exa- 
mines the  pretensions  of  Heathenism  to  secure  felicity  in  the  world 
to  come  ;  he  dismisses  with  contempt  the  old  popular  religion,  but 
seems  to  consider  the  philosophic  Theism,  the  mystic  Platonism  of 
the  later  period,  a  worthier  antagonist.  He  puts  forth  all  his  subtlety 
and  power  in  refutation  of  these  tenets. 

The  last  twelve  books  place  in  contrast  the  origin,  the  preten- 
sions, the  fate,  of  the  new  city,  that  of  God  :  he  enters  at  large  into 
the  evidences  of  Christianity  5  he  describes  the  sanctifying  etl'ects  of 
the  faith  •,  but  pours  forth  all  the  riches  of  his  imagination  and  elo- 
quence on  the  destinies  of  the  church  at  the  Resurrection.  Augus- 
tine had  no  vision  of  the  worldly  power  of  the  new  city  ;  he  foresaw 
not  the  spiritual  empire  of  Rome  which  would  replace  llie  new  fal- 
len Rome  of  Heathenism.  With  him  the  triumph  of  Christianity  is 
not  complete  till  the  world  itself,  not  merely  its  outward  framework 
of  society  and  the  conslilulion  of  its  kingdoms,  has  experienced  a 
total  change.  In  the  description  of  the  final  kingdom  of  Christ,  he 
II.  16 
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treads  his  way  with  great  dexterity  and  address  between  the  grosser 
notions  of  the  Millenarians,  with  their  kingdom  of  earthly  wealth, 
and  power,  and  luxury  ( this  he  repudiates  with  devout  abhorrence); 
and  that  finer  and  subtler  spiritualism,  which  is  ever  approaching 
to  Pantheism,  and  by  the  rejeclion  of  the  bodily  resurrection,  ren- 
ders the  existence  of  the  disembodied  spirit  too  fine  and  impalpable 
for  the  general  apprehension. 
Life  of  Au-  The  uneventful  personallife  of  Si.  Augustine,  at  least,  till  towards 
gustine.  jjg  close,  contrasts  with  that  of  Ambrose  and  Chrysostom.  After  the 
first  throes  and  travail  of  his  reUgious  life,  described  with  such 
dramatic  fidelity  in  his  Confessions,  he  subsided  into  a  peaceful 
bishop  in  a  remote  and  rather  inconsiderable  town  (1).  He  had  not, 
like  Ambrose,  to  interpose  between  rival  Emperors,  or  to  rule  the 
conscience  of  the  universal  sovereign  5  or  like  Chrysosloni,  to  enter 
into  a  perilous  conflict  with  the  vices  of  a  capital  and  the  intrigues 
of  a  court.  Forced  by  the  devout  admiration  of  the  people  to  assume 
the  episcopate  in  the  city  of  Hippo,  he  was  faithful  to  his  first  bride, 
his  earliest,  though  humble  see.  Not  that  his  life  was  that  of  con- 
templative inactivity,  or  tranquil  exertion  ;  his  personal  conferences 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Donatists,  the  Manicheans,  the  Arians,  and 
Pelagians,  and  his  presence  in  the  councils  of  Carthage,  displayed 
his  power  of  dealing  with  men.  His  letter  (0  Count  Boniface  showed 
that  he  was  not  unconcerned  with  the  public  affairs,  and  his  former 
connection  with  Boniface,  who  at  one  time  had  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  embrace  the  monastic  life,  might  warrant  his  remon- 
strance against  the  fatal  revolt,  which  involved  Boniface  and  Africa 
in  ruin. 

At  the  close  of  his  comparatively  peaceful  life,  Augusiine  was 
exposed  to  the  trial  of  his  severe  and  lofty  j^rinciples  ;  his  faith  and 
his  superiority  to  the  world  were  brought  to  the  test  in  the  fearful 
calamities  which  desolated  the  whole  African  province.  No  part  of 
the  empire  had  so  long  escaped-,  no  part  was  so  fearfully  visited, 
as  Africa  by  the  invasion  of  the  Vandals.  The  once  prosperous  and 
fruitful  region  presented  to  the  view  only  ruined  cities,  burning 
villages,  a  population  thinned  by  the  sword,  bowed  to  slavery,  and 
exposed  to  every  kind  of  torture  and  mutilation.  With  these  fierce 
barbarians,  the  awful  presence  of  Christianity  imposed  no  respect. 
The  churches  were  not  exempt  from  the  general  ruin,  the  bishops 
and  clergy  from  cruelty  and  death,  the  dedicated  virgins  from  worse 
than  death.  In  many  places  the  services  of  reUgion  entirely  ceased 
from  the  extermination  of  the  worshippers,  or  the  flight  of  the 
priests.  To  Augustine,  as  the  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  faith 
or  conduct,  was  submitted  the  grave  question  of  the  course  to  be 
pursued  by  the  clergy  j  whether  (hey  were  to  seek  their  own  se- 

(i)    He  was  thirty-five  before  he  was  ordained   presbyter,    i.  ».   389;    be  was   chosea   co- 
adjutor to  tbe  bishop  of  Hippo,  a.  i>.  395. 
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curity,  or  lo  confront  the  sword  of  the  ravager.  The  advice  of 
Augustine  was  at  once  lofty  and  discreel.  Where  the  Hock  remained , 
it  was  cowardice,  it  was  impiety,  in  the  clergy  to  desert  them,  and 
to  deprive  them  in  those  disastrous  times  of  the  consolatory  offices 
of  religion,  their  children  of  baptism,  themselves  of  the  holy  Eu- 
charist. But  where  the  priest  was  an  especial  object  of  persecution, 
and  his  place  might  be  supplied  by  another^  where  the  flock  was 
massacred  or  dispersed,  or  had  abandoned  their  homes,  the  clergy 
might  follow  them,  and  if  possible  provide  for  their  own  security. 
Augustine  did  not  fall  below  his  own  high  notions  of  Christian, 
of  episcopal  duty.  When  the  Vandal  army  gathered  around  Hippo, 
one  of  the  few  cities  which  still  afforded  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted 
provincials,  he  refused,  though  more  than  sevenly  years  old,  to 
abandon  his  post.  In  (he  third  month  of  the  siege  he  was  released 
by  death,  and  escaped  the  horrors  of  the  capture,  the  cruelties  of 
the  conqueror,  and  the  desolation  of  his  church  (1). 


CHAPTER  XI. 

JEROME. — THE  MONASTIC   SYSTEM. 


Though  not  so  directly  or  magisterially  dominant  over  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  West,  the  influence  of  Jerome  has  been  of  scarcely 
less  importance  than  that  of  Augustine.  Jerome  was  the  connecting 
link  between  the  East  and  the  West ;  through  him,  as  it  were,  passed 
over  into  the  Latin  hemisphere  of  Christendom  that  which  was  still 
necessary  for  its  permanence  and  independence  during  the  suc- 
ceeding ages.  The  time  of  separation  approached,  when  the  Eastern 
and  Western  empires,  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  languages;  were  to 
divide  the  world.  Western  Christianity  was  to  form  an  entirely  se- 
parate system ;  the  different  nations  and  kingdoms  which  were  lo 
arise  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  empire  were  to  maintain,  each 
its  national  church ,  but  there  was  to  be  a  permanent  centre  of  unity 
in  that  of  Rome,  considered  as  the  common  parent  and  federal  head 
of  Western  Christendom.  But  before  this  vast  and  silent  revolution 
took  place,  certain  preparations,  in  which  Jerome  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental, gave  strength,  and  harmony,  and  vitality  to  the  religion 
of  the  West,  from  which  the  precious  inheritance  has  been  secured 
lo  modern  Europe. 

The  two  leading  transactions  in  which  Jerome  took  the  effective 
part,  were — 1st,  the  introduction,  or  at  least  the  general  reception, 

(l)  In  ibe  life  of  Augustine  1  have  chiefly  mont,  with  the  passages  in  his  Confessions  and 
eoosuUed  that  prefixed  to  bis  works,  and  Tille-     Epistles. 
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of  Monachism  in  the  West  ^  2d,  the  establishment  of  an  authori- 
tative and  universally  recognised  version  of  the  sacred  writings  into 
the  Latin  language.  For  both  these  important  services,  Jerome  qua- 
lified himself  by  his  visits  to  the  East;  he  was  probably  the  first 
occidental  (though  born  in  Dalmalia,  he  may  be  almost  considered 
a  Roman,  having  passed  all  his  youth  in  that  city)  who  became  com- 
pletely naturalised  and  domiciliated  in  Judaea;  and  his  example, 
though  it  did  not  originate,  strengthened  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
>^ree  the  passion  for  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land  \  a  sentiment  in 
later  times  productive  of  such  vast  and  unexpected  results.  In  the 
earlier  period,  the  repeated  devastations  of  that  devoted  country, 
and  still  more  its  occupation  by  the  Jews,  had  overpowered  the 
natural  veneration  of  the  Christians  for  the  scene  of  the  life  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  Redeemer.  It  was  an  accursed  rather  than  a  holy 
region,  desecrated  by  the  presence  of  the  murderers  of  the  Lord, 
rather  than  endeared  by  the  reminiscences  of  his  personal  ministry 
and  expiatory  death.  The  total  ruin  of  the  Jews,  and  their  expul- 
sion from  Jerusalem  by  Hadrian  ;  their  dispersion  into  other  lands, 
with  the  simultaneous  progress  of  Christianity  in  Palestine,  and 
their  settlement  in  jElia,  the  Roman  Jerusalem,  notwithstanding 
the  proianation  of  that  city  by  idolatrous  emblems,  allowed  those 
more  gentle  and  sacred  feehngs  to  grow  up  in  strength  and  silence  (1). 
Already,  before  the  time  of  Jerome,  pilgrims  had  flowed  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world ;  and  during  his  life,  whoever  had  attained 
to  any  proficiency  in  religion,  in  Gaul,  or  in  the  secluded  island 
of  Britain,  was  eager  to  obtain  a  personal  knowledge  of  these  hal- 
lowed places.  They  were  met  by  strangers  from  Armenia,  Persia, 
India  (the  Southern  Arabia),  iEthiopia,  the  countless  monks  of 
Egypt,  and  from  the  whole  of  Western  Asia  (2).  Yet  Jerome  was, 
no  doubt,  the  most  influenlial  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land;  the  in- 
creasing and  general  desire  to  visit  the  soil  printed,  as  it  were,  with 
the  footsteps,  and  moist  with  the  redeeming  blood  of  the  Saviour, 
may  be  traced  to  his  writings,  which  opened  as  it  were  a  constant 
and  easy  communication,  and  established  an  intercourse,  more  or 
less  regularly  maintained,  between  Western  Europe  and  Pa- 
lestine (3). 

(1)  Augustine  asserts  thatlheHAo/i?ivo/-/J  flock-  in  religione  processerit,  occiduo  sole  diinisso, 
0(1  to  Bethlehem  to  see  the  place  of  Christ's  nati-  qua;rit  locum  fama  sibi  tanluni,  et  Scripturarum 
vity,  t.  i.  p.  561.  Pilgrimages,  according  to  him,  relatione  cognilum.  Quid  releramus  Armenios, 
were  undertaken  to  Arabia  to  see  the  duiig-hcap  quid  Persas,  quid  India;,  quid  ^Ethiopia- popu- 
oii  which  Job  sate.  t.  ii.p.59.  For  ISO  years,  los,  ipsaraque  juxta  j^igyptum,  fertilem  raona- 
according  to  Jerome,  from  Hadrian  to  Conslan-  cborum,  I'ontuni  et  Cappadociam,  Syriam,  Cre- 
tine,  the  statue  of  Jupiter  occupied  the  place  of  tam,  et  Mesopotamiam  cunctaquc  orientis  exa- 
theresurreclion,  and  a  statue  of  Venus  was  wor-  mina.  'Ihis  is  the  letter  of  a  Roman  female, 
shipped  on  the  rock  of  Calvary.  But  as  the  object  Paula.  Mieronym.  Oper.  Episl.  xliv.  p.  551- 

of  Hadrian  was  to   insult  the  Jewish,   not  the  (3)  See  the  glowing  description  of  all  the  icli- 

Christian,   religion,  it  seems  not  very  credible  gious  wonders  in  the  Holy   Land   in   the  Epita- 

that   these   two  sites   should  be  chosen  for  the  phium  Paula;.    An  epistle,  however,  of  Gregory 

Heathen  temples.    Hieronym.  Oper.  Epist.  xlix.  of  Kyssen  strongly  remonstrates  against  pilgri- 

p_505.  mages  to  the  Holy  Land,  eveji  from  Cappadocia. 

(2)  Ouicunque  in  Gallia  fuerat  primus  hue  He  urges  the  dangers  and  suspicions  to  which 
r.iopcrat.  Divisus  ab  orbe  nostro  Brilannus,  si  pious  recluses,  especially  women,  would  be  sub- 
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But  besides  this  subordinate,  if  indeed  subordinate,  effect  of 
Jerome's  peculiar  position  between  the  East  and  West,  he  was  thence 
both  incited  and  enabled  to  accomplish  his  more  immediately  in- 
fluential undertalcings.  In  Palestine  and  in  Egypt,  Jerome  became 
himself  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Monachism,  and  laboured 
with  all  his  zeal  to  awaken  the  more  tardy  West  to  rival  Egypt  and 
Syria  in  displaying  this  sublime  perfection  of  Christianity.  By  his 
letters,  descriptive  of  the  purity,  the  sanctity,  the  total  estrange- 
ment from  the  deceitful  world  in  these  blessed  retirements,  he  kin- 
dled the  holy  emulation,  especially  of  the  females,  in  Rome.  Ma- 
trons and  virgins  of  patrician  families  embraced  with  contagious 
fervour,  the  monastic  life  ;  and  though  the  populous  districts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  were  not  equally  favourable  for 
retreat,  yet  they  attempted  to  practise  the  rigid  observances  of  the 
desert  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  metropolis. 

For  (he  second  of  his  great  achievements,  the  version  of  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures,  Jerome  derived  inestimable  advantages,  and  ac- 
quired unprecedented  authority,  by  his  intercourse  with  the  East. 
His  residence  in  Palestine  familiarised  him  with  the  language  and 
peculiar  habits  of  the  sacred  writers.  He  was  the  first  Christian 
writer  of  note  who  thought  it  worth  while  to  study  Hebrew.  Nor 
was  it  the  language  alone  •,  the  customs,  the  topograpliy,  the  tra- 
ditions, of  Palestine  were  carefully  collected,  and  applied  by 
Jerome,  if  not  always  with  the  soundest  judgment,  yet  occasion- 
ally with  great  felicity  and  success  to  the  illustration  of  the  sacred 
writings. 

The  influence  of  Monachism  upon  the  manners,  opinions,  and  Mouach 
general  character  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Vulgate 
translation  of  the  Bible,  not  only  on  the  religion,  but  on  the  litera- 
ture of  Europe,  appear  to  demand  a  more  extensive  investigation  5 
and  as  Jerome,  if  not  the  representative,  was  the  great  propagator 
of  Monachism  in  the  West,  and  as  about  this  time  this  form  of 
Christianity  overshadowed  and  dominated  throughout  the  whole 
of  Christendom,  it  will  be  a  fit  occasion,  although  we  have  in  former 
parts  of  this  work  not  been  able  altogether  to  avoid  it,  to  develope 
more  fully  its  origin  and  principles. 

It  is  singular  to  see  this  oriental  influence  successively  enslaving 
two  religions  in  their  origin  and  in  their  genius  so  totally  opposite 
to  Monachism  as  Christianity  and  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  Both 

jert  will,  male  atlendants,  either  straugers  or  seeing  Belhlel.em.  or  his  resurrection  by  visit- 
frieuas,  on  a  lonely  road;  the  dissolute  words  ing  his  tomb,  or  his  ascension  by  standing  on 
and  sights  which  may  be  unavoidable  in  the  the  iVIount  of  Olives.  Greg.  Nyss.  de  eunt. 
inns;  the  dangers  of  robbery  and  violence  in  the  Hieros.  .  ■  .  .  ■  i 
Holy  Land  itself,  of  the  moral  state  of  which  he  The  authenticity  of  this  epistle  is  indeed  con- 
draws  a  fearful  picture.  He  asserts  the  religious  tested  by  Roman  Catholic  writers  ;  hut  I  can  see 
superiority  of  Cappadocia,  which  had  more  no  internal  evidence  against  its  genuineness, 
churches  than  any  part  of  the  world;  and  in-  Jerome's  more  sober  letter  to  Pauhnus,  Epist. 
quires,  in  plain  terms,  whether  a  man  will  xxix.  vol.  iv.  p.  563.,  should  also  be  compared 
believe  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ   the   more  by 
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gradually  and  unreluctanlly  yield  to  Ihe  slow  and  inevitable  change. 
Christianity,  wilh  very  slight  authority  from  the  precepts,  and 
none  from  the  practice  of  the  Author  and  first  teachers,  admitted 
this  without  inquiry  as  the  perfection  and  consummation  of  its  own 
theory.  Its  advocates  and  their  willing  auditors  equally  forgot  that 
if  Christ  and  his  apostles  had  retired  into  the  desert,  Christianity 
would  never  have  spread  beyond  the  wilderness  of  Judaea.  The 
transformation  which  afterwards  took  place  of  the  fierce  Arab  ma- 
rauder, or  the  proselyte  to  the  martial  creed  of  the  Koran,  into  a 
dreamy  dervish,  was  hardly  more  violent  and  complete,  than  that 
of  the  disciple  of  the  great  example  of  Christian  virtue,  or  of  the 
active  and  popular  Paul,  into  a  solitary  anchorite. 

oenobit-  Still  that  which  might  appear  most  adverse  to  the  universal  dis- 
semination of  Christianity  eventually  tended  to  its  entire  and  per- 
manent incorporation  with  the  whole  of  society.  When  Eremitism 
gave  place  to  Coenobitism;  when  the  hermitage  grew  up  into  a  con- 
vent, the  establishment  of  these  religious  fraternities  in  the  wildest 
solitudes  gathered  round  them  a  Christian  community,  or  spread, 
as  it  were,  a  gradually  increasing  belt  of  Christian  worship,  which 
was  maintained  by  Ihe  spiritual  services  of  the  monks,  who,  though 
not  generally  ordained  as  ecclesiastics,  furnished  a  constant  supply 
for  ordination.  In  this  manner,  the  rural  districts,  which,  in  most 
parts,  long  after  Christianity  had  gained  the  predominance  in  the 
towns,  remained  attached  by  undisturbed  habit  to  the  ancient  su- 
perstition, were  slowly  brought  within  the  pale  of  the  religion.  The 
monastic  communities  commenced,  in  the  more  remote  and  less 
populous  districts  of  the  Roman  world,  that  ameliorating  change 
which,  at  later  times,  they  carried  on  beyond  the  frontiers.  As 
afterwards  they  introduced  civilisation  and  Christianity  among  the 
barbarous  tribes  of  North  Germany  or  Poland,  so  now  they  conti- 
nued in  all  parts  a  quiet  but  successful  aggression  on  the  lurking 
Paganism. 

Origin  of  Monachism  was  the  natural  result  of  the  incorporation  of  Chris- 
tianity with  the  prevalent  opinions  of  mankind,  and  in  part  of  the 
state  of  profound  excitement  into  which  it  had  thrown  the  human 
mind.  We  have  traced  the  universal  predominance  of  the  great 
principle,  the  inherent  evil  of  matter.  This  primary  tenet,  as  well 
of  the  Eastern  religions  as  of  the  Platonism  of  the  West,  coincided 
wilh  the  somewhat  ambiguous  use  of  the  term  world  in  the  sacred 
writings.  Both  were  alike  the  irreclaimable  domain  of  the  Adversary 
of  good.  The  importance  assumed  by  the  soul,  now  through  Chris- 
tianity become  profoundly  conscious  of  its  immortality,  tended  to 
the  same  end.  The  deep  and  serious  solicitude  for  the  fate  of  that 
everlasting  part  of  our  being,  the  concentration  of  all  its  energies 
on  its  own  individual  welfare,  withdrew  it  entirely  within  itself.  A 
kind  of  sublime  selfishness  excluded  all  subordinate  considera- 
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lions  (1).  The  only  security  against  the  corruption  whicli  envi- 
roned it  on  all  sides  seemed  entire  alienation  from  the  contagion  of 
matter;  the  constant  mortification,  the  extinction,  if  possible,  of 
those  senses  which  were  necessarily  keeping  up  a  dangerous  and 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  external  universe.  On  the 
other  hand,  entire  estrangement  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  in- 
cluded in  the  proscribed  and  infectious  -world,  appeared  no  less 
indispensable.  Communion  with  God  alone  was  at  once  (he  sole 
refuge  and  perfection  of  the  abstracted  spirit;  prayer  the  sole  unen- 
dangered  occupation,  alternating  only  with  that  coarse  industry 
which  might  give  employment  to  the  refractory  members,  and  pro- 
vide that  scanty  sustenance  required  by  the  inalienable  infirmity 
of  corporeal  existence.  The  fears  and  the  hopes  were  equally 
wrought  upon — the  fear  of  defilement  and  consequently  of  eternal 
perdition;  the  hope  of  attaining  the  serene  enjoyment  of  the  divine 
presence  in  the  life  to  come.  If  any  thought  of  love  to  mankind, 
as  an  unquestionable  duty  entailed  by  Christian  brotherhood,  in- 
truded on  the  isolated  being,  thus  labouring  on  the  single  object, 
his  own  spiritual  perfection,  it  found  a  vent  in  prayer  for  their 
happiness,  which  excused  all  more  active  or  effective  benevolence. 

On  both  principles,  of  course,  marriage  was  inexorably  con-  ceiib, 
demned  (2).  Some  expressions  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  (3),  and 
emulation  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  combining  with  these  general  sen- 
timents, had  very  early  raised  celibacy  into  the  highest  of  Christian 
virtues  :  marriage  was  a  necessary  evil,  an  inevitable  infirmity  of 
the  weaker  brethren.  With  the  more  rational  and  earlier  writers, 
Cyprian,  Athanasius,  and  even  in  occasional  passages  in  Ambrose 
or  Augustine,  it  had  its  own  high  and  peculiar  excellence;  but  even 
with  them,  virginity,  the  absolute  estrangement  from  all  sensual  in- 
dulgence, was  the  transcendant  virtue,  the  pre-assumption  of  the 
angelic  state,  the  approximation  to  the  beatified  existence  (4). 

(1)  It  is  remarkable   how   rarely,  if  e^er  (  I  Jerome.  There  must  not  only  be  vessels  of  gold 

cannot  ciiU  to  mind  an  inslaace),   in  the   discus-  and   silver,  but  of  wood  and  earthenware.    This 

sions  on  the  comparative  merits  of  marriage  and  contemptuous  admission  of  the  necessity  of  the 

celibacy,  the  social  advantages  appear  to  have  married   life   distinguished  the   orthodox   from 

occurred  to  the  mind ;  the  benefit  to  mankind  of  the  Manichean,  the  Monlanist,  and  the  Encratite- 

raising  up  a   race  born   from   Christian  parents  Jerom.  adv.  Jovin.  p.  1^6. 

and  brought  up  in  Christian   princi()lcs.    It  is  The  sentiments  of  the  Fathers  on  marriage  and 

.ilways  argued  with  relation  to  the  interests  and  virginity  may  be  thus  briefly  staled.    I   am   not 

the  perfection  of  the   inuividuai  soul;    and  even  speaking  with  reference  to  the  marriage  of  the 

with    regard  to  that,    the  writers   seem   almost  clergy,  which  will  be  considered  hereafter, 

unconscious   of  the  softening   and   humanising  The  earlier  writers,  when  they  are  contending 

effect  of  the  natural  affections,  the  beauty  of  with  the  Gnostics,  though  they  elevate  virginity 

parental  tenderness  and  filial  love.  above    marriage,  speak   very  strongly   on    the 

(21  There  is  a  sensible   and   judicious    book,  folly,   and  even  the  imniety,  of  prohibiting  or 

entitled     "  Die     Eutfiihrung   der   Erzwungencn  disparaging  lawful  wedlock.  They  acknowledge 

Ehelosigkeil   bei   dem    Christlichen    uud     ihrc  and   urge  the   admitted  fact  that  several  of  the 

Folge,"  ron  J.  A.  und  Aug.  Theiner,  Altenburg,  Apostles  were   married.      This   is   the   tone   of 

1828,  which   enters   fully  into  the   origin   and  Ignatius  (Cotel.  Pat.  Apost.  ii.  77.),  of  Tertullian 

<~onsequences  of  celibacy  in  the  whole  church.  (licebat  et  Aposlolis  nubere  et  uxores   circum- 

(3)  I  agree  with  Theiner  (p.  24.)  in  consider-  duccre.  De  Exhort.  Castit.),  above  all,  of  Clement 
iug  these  precepts  local  and  temporary,  relating  of  Alexandria. 

to  the  especial  circumstances  of  those  whom  St.  In  the  time  of  Cyprian,  vows  of  virginity  were 

Paul  addressed.  not  irrevocable.    Si  auteni   perseverare   nolunt, 

(4)  The  general  lone  was  that  of  the  vehonent     vel  non  possunt,  melius  est  ut  nnbonf,  qnaui  in 
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Every  thing  conspired  to  promote,  nothing  remained  to  counter- 
act, this  powerful  impulse.  In  the  East  this  seclusion  from  the 
which  ^^^^^  ^'^s  by  no  means  uncommon.  Even  among  the  busy  and 
tended  to  rosUess  Greeks,  some  of  the  philosophers  had  asserted  the  privilege 
Cci?.  of  wisdom  to  stand  aloof  from  the  rest  of  mankind ;  the  question  of 
'""■  the  superior  excellence  of  the  active  or  the  contemplative  life  had 
been  agitated  on  equal  terms.  But  in  some  regions  of  (he  East,  the 
sultry  and  oppressive  heats,  the  general  relaxation  of  the  physical 
system,  dispose  constitutions  of  a  certain  temperament  to  a  dreamy 
inertness.  The  indolence  and  prostration  of  the  body  produce  a 
kind  of  activity  in  the  mind,  if  that  may  properly  be  called  activity 
which  is  merely  giving  loose  to  the  imagination  and  the  emotions, 
as  they  follow  out  a  wild  train  of  incoherent  thought,  or  are  agitated 
by  impulses  of  spontaneous  and  ungoverned  feeling.  Ascetic  Chris- 
tianity ministered  new  aliment  to  this  common  propensity;  it  gave 
an  object  both  vague  and  determinate  enough  to  stimulate,  yet 
never  to  satisfy  or  exhaust.  The  regularity  of  stated  hours  of 
prayer,  and  of  a  kind  of  idle  industry,  weaving  mats,  or  plaiting 
baskets,  alternated  with  periods  of  morbid  reflection  on  the  moral 
stale  of  the  soul,  and  of  mystic  communion  with  the  Deity  (1)  It 
cannot,  indeed,  be  wondered  thai  the  new  revelation,  as  it  were,  of 
the  Deity;  this  profound  and  rational  certainty  of  his  existence;  this 
infelt  consciousness  of  his  perpetual  presence;  these  yet  unknown 
impressions  of  his  infinity,  his  power,  and  his  love,  should  give  a 
higher  character  to  this  eremitical  enthusiasm,  and  attract  men  of 
loftier  and  more  vigourous  minds  within  its  sphere.  It  was  not 
merely  the  pusillanimous  dread  of  encountering  the  trials  of  life 
which  urged  the  humbler  spirits  lo  seek  the  safe  retirement,  or  the 
natural  love  of  peace,  and  the  weariness  and  satiety  of  life,  which 
commended  this  seclusion  to  those  who  were  too  gentle  to  mingle 
in,  or  who  were  exhausted  with,  the  unprofitable  turmoil  of  the 
world.  Nor  was  it  always  the  anxiety  to  mortify  the  rebellious  and 


ign<^m  delictis  siiis  cadanl.  Epist.  62.  And  his 
general  lanfjuage,  more  particularly  his  tract  de 
Habitu  VirfiinuiTi,  implies  that  stron<;  discipline 
■was  necessary  to  restrain  the  dedicated  virgins 
from  the  vanities  of  the  world. 

But  in  the  fourth  century  tlie  eloquent  Fathers 
vie  with  each  other  in  exalting  the  transcen- 
dant,  holy,  angelic  virtue  of  virginity.  Every 
one  of  the  more  distinguished  writers, —  Basil, 
the  two  Gregnries,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Chry- 
Kostom,  has  a  treatise  or  treatises  upon  virginity, 
on  which  he  expands  with  all  the  glowing  lan- 
gna.'^e  which  he  can  rommand.  It  became  a 
common  doctrine  that  sexual  intercourse  was 
the  sign  and  the  consequence  of  the  Fall ;  they 
forgot  that  the  command  to  "  increase  and  mul- 
tiply" is  placed  in  ihe  Book  of  Genesis  (i.  28.) 
before  the  Fall. 

•  We  have  before  (p.  198.)  quoted  passages 
from   Greg,   of  Naz-ianzum.   Gregory   of  Nyssa 


H  (ry^X«4/ic,  £V  a.f/.a.prtAH  i  x-uyio-tt.  Greg. 
Ny.ss.  de  Virgin,  c.  12  c.  13.  But  Jerome  is  the 
most  vehement  of  all :  —  Nuptix  terram  replent, 
virginitas  Paradisum.  The  unclean  beasts  went 
by  pain  into  the  ark,  the  clean  by  seven.  Though 
there  is  another  mystei-y  in  the  pairs,  even  the 
unclean  beasts  were  not  to  be  allowed  a  second 
marriage  :  —  Ne  in  bestiis  quidem  et  nnmundis 
avibus  digamia  coinprobata  sit.  Adv.  Jovin.  vol. 
iv.  p.  IGO.  Laudonuptias,  laudo  eonjugium,  sf  J 
quia  mihi  virgines  generat.  Ad  Eustoch.  p.  36- 

(l)  Namparitcr  exercentes  corporis  animacque 
virtutes,  exteriorishominisstipendia  cum  emo- 
lumentis  interioris  ex.-oquant,  lubricis  molibus 
cordis,  et  fluctuationi  cogitationum  instabili, 
operum  pondera,  velut  quandam  lenacem  atqiie 
immobilem  anchoram  pracrigentes,cul  volubililos 
ac  pervagatio  cordis  innexa  intra  celb' rl.nustra. 
velut  inportufidissimo  valeat  rontincri.  Cassian. 
Instit.  ii.  13- 
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refractory  body  with  more  advantage;  the  one  absorbing  idea  of 
the  majesty  of  the  Godhead  almost  seemed  to  swallow  up  all  other 
considerations ;  the  transcendanl  nature  of  the  Triune  Deity,  the 
relation  of  the  different  persons  in  the  Godhead  to  each  other, 
seemed  the  only  worthy  objects  of  man's  contemplative  faculties. 
If  the  soul  never  aspired  to  that  Pantheistic  union  with  the  spiritual 
essence  of  being  which  is  the  supreme  ambition  of  the  higher 
Indian  mysticism,  their  theory  seemed  to  promise  a  sublime  es- 
trangement from  all  sublunary  things,  an  occupation  for  the  spirit, 
already,  as  it  were,  disembodied  and  immaterialised  by  its  complete 
concentration  on  the  Dcily. 

In  Syria  and  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  the  remoter  East,  the 
example  had  already  been  set  both  of  solitary  retirement  and  of  re- 
ligious communities.    The  Jews  had  both  their  hermitages  and 
their  coenobitic  institutions.  Anchorites  swarmed  in  the  deserts  near 
the  Dead  Sea  (t);  and  the  Essenes,  in  the  same  district,  and  the 
Egyptian  Therapeutffi,  were  strictly  analogous  to  the  Christian 
monastic  establishments.    In  (he  neighbourhood  of  many  of  the 
Eastern  cities  were  dreary  and  dismal  wastes,  incapable  of,  or 
unimproved  by,  cultivation,  which  seemed  to  allure  the  enthusiast 
to  abandon  the  haunts  of  men  and  the  vices  of  society.   Egypt 
especially,  where  every  thing  excessive  and  extravagant  found  its 
birth  or  ripened  with  unexample  vigour,  seemed  formed  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  wildest  anchoritism.    It  is  a  long  narrow 
valley,  closed  in  on  each  side  by  craggy  or  by  sandy  deserts.  The 
rocks  were  pierced  either  with  natural  caverns,  or  hollowed  out  by 
the  hand  of  man  into  long  subterranean  cells  and  galleries  for 
various  uses,  either  of  life,  or  of  superstition,  or  of  sepulture.  The 
Christian,  sometimes  driven  out  by  persecution  (for  persecution  no 
doubt  greatly  contributed  to  people  these  solitudes)  (2),  or  prompted 
by  religious  "feelings,  to  fly  from  the  face  of  man,  found  himself, 
with  no  violent  effort,  in  a  dead  and  voiceless  wilderness,  under  a 
climate  which  required  no  other  shelter  than  the  ceiling  of  the  rock- 
hewn  cave,  and  where  actual  sustenance  might  be  obtained,  with 
little  dilTiculty. 

St.  Antony  is  sometimes  described  as  the  founder  of  the  monastic  A.uo..y. 
life-,  it  is  clear,  however,  that  he  only  imitated  and  excelled  the 
.example  of  less  famous  anchorites.  But  he  may  fairly  be  considered 
as  its  representative. 

Antony  (.3)  was  born  of  Christian  parents,  bred  up  in  the  faith, 
and  before  he  was  twenty  years  old,  found  himself  master  of  con- 
siderable wealth,  and  charged  with  the  care  of  a  younger  sister.  He 
was  a  youth  of  ardent  imagination,  vehement  impulses,  and  so  im- 

(l)  .Tosrplii  Vita.  in  liis  nolfinic  war/are  to  wrilfi  llic  life  of  An- 

(21  Paul,  tlie  first  Christian  hermit,  fled  from  tony,  may  show  the  general  admiration  lowardt 

persecution.  Hieronym.  Vil.  Paul.  p.  69.  the  monastic  life. 
(S)  The  fact  that  the  great  Athanasius  paused 
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perfectly  educated  as  to  be  acquainted  with  no  language  but  his 
native  Egyptian  (1).  A  constant  attendant  on  Christian  worship,  he 
had  long  looked  back  with  admiration  on  those  primitive  times 
when  the  Christians  laid  all  their  worldly  goods  at  the  feet  of  the 
Apostles.  One  day  he  heard  the  sentence,  "  Go,  sell  all  thou  hast, 
and  give  to  the  poor,  *  *  and  coine,  and  follow  me."  It  seemed 
personally  addressed  to  himself  by  the  voice  of  God.  He  returned 
home,  distributed  his  lands  among  his  neighbours,  sold  his  furni- 
ture and  other  effects,  except  a  small  sum  reserved  for  his  sister, 
whom  he  placed  under  the  care  of  some  pious  Christian  virgins. 
Another  text,  "  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,"  transpierced  his 
heart,  and  sent  him  forth  for  ever  from  the  society  of  men.  He 
found  an  aged  solitary,  who  dwelt  without  the  city.  He  vvas  seized 
with  pious  emulation,  and  from  that  time  devoted  himself  to  the 
severest  asceticism.  There  was  slill,  however,  something  gentle 
and  humane  about  the  ascetism  of  Antony.  His  retreat  (if  we  may 
trust  the  romantic  life  of  St.  Hilarion,  in  the  works  of  St.  Jerome), 
was  by  no  means  of  the  horrid  and  savage  character  affected  by 
some  other  recluses  :  it  was  at  the  fool  of  a  high  and  rocky  moun- 
tain, from  which  welled  forth  a  stream  of  limpid  water,  bordered  by 
palms,  which  afforded  an  agreeable  shade.  Antony  had  planted  this 
pleasant  spot  with  vines  and  shrubs  5  there  was  an  enclosure  for 
fruit  trees  and  vegetables,  and  a  tank  from  which  the  labour  of 
Antony  irrigated  his  garden.  His  conduct  and  character  seemed  to 
partake  of  this  less  stern  and  gloomy  tendency  (2).  He  visited  the 
most  distinguished  anchorites,  but  only  to  observe,  that  he  might 
imitate  the  peculiar  virtue  of  each  ;  the  gentle  disposition  of  one; 
the  constancy  of  prayer  in  another;  the  kindness,  the  patience,  the 
industry,  the  vigils,  the  macerations,  the  love  of  study,  the  pas- 
sionate contemplation  of  the  Deity,  Itie  charity  towards  mankind. 
It  was  his  devout  ambition  to  equal  or  transcend  eachin  his  parti- 
cular austerity,  or  distinctive  excellence. 
Parmon-  But  mau  does  not  violate  nature  with  impunity ;  the  solitary  state 
«i"sy-  iTiad  its  passions,  its  infirmities,  its  perils.  The  hermit  could  fly 
from  his  fellow  men,  but  not  from  himself.  The  vehement  and 
fervid  temperament  which  drove  him  into  the  desert  was  not  sub- 
dued ;  it  found  new  ways  of  giving  loose  to  its  suppressed  impulses. 
The  self-centred  imagination  began  to  people  the  desert  with  worse 
enemies  than  mankind.  Deemonology,  in  all  its  multiplied  forms,* 
was  now  an  established  part  of  the  Christian  creed,  and  embraced 
with  the  greatest  ardour  by  men  in  such  a  stale  of  religious  excile- 
ment,  as  to  turn  hermits.  Tlie  trials,  the  temptations,  the  agonies, 
were  felt  and  described  as  personal  conflicts  with  hosts  of  impure, 

(1)  Jerome  claims   the   honour  of   being   the  religious  romance,  and,  from  the  preface  of  Jc- 

first  hermit   for  Paul,  in  the  time  of  Decius  or  romc  to  the  Life  of  Hilarion,  did  not  find  implicit 

Valerian,  (Vit.  Paul.  p.  68-)  ;  but  the  whole  life  credit  in  his  own  day. 
of  Paul,  and  the  visit  of  Antony  to  hira,  read  like         (2)  Vita  S».  Hilarion.  p.  85. 
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malignant,  furious,  fiends.  In  Ihe  desert,  these  beings  took  visible 
lorni  and  substance;  in  (he  day-dreams  of  profound  religious  me- 
ditation, in  the  visions  of  the  agitated  and  exhausted  spirit,  they 
were  undiscernible  from  reality  (1).  It  is  impossible,  in  the  wild 
legends  which  became  an  essential  part  of  Christian  literature,  to 
decide  how  much  is  the  disordered  imagination  of  the  saint,  the 
self-deception  of  the  credulous,  or  the  fiction  of  the  zealous  writer. 
The  very  effort  to  suppress  certain  feelings  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  awaken  and  strengthen  them.  The  horror  of  carnal  indulgence 
would  not  permit  (he  sensual  desires  to  die  away  into  apathy.  Men 
are  apt  to  find  what  they  seek  in  their  own  hearts,  and  by  anxiously 
searching  for  the  guilt  of  lurking  lust,  or  desire  of  worldly  wealth 
or  enjoyment,  the  conscience,  as  it  were,  struck  forcibly  upon  the 
chord  which  it  wished  to  deaden,  and  made  it  vibrate  with  a  kind 
of  morbid,  but  more  than  ordinary,  energy.  Nothing  was  so  licen- 
tious or  so  terrible  as  not  to  find  its  way  to  (he  cell  of  the  recluse- 
Beautiful  women  danced  around  him  5  wild  beasts  of  every  shape, 
and  monsters  with  no  shape  at  all,  howled  and  yelled  and  shrieked 
about  him,  while  he  knelt  in  prayer,  or  snatched  his  broken 
slumbers.  "Oh  how  often  in  the  desert,"  says  Jerome,  "  in  that 
vast  solitude,  which,  parched  by  the  sultry  sun,  affords  a  dwelling 
to  the  monks,  did  I  fancy  myself  in  the  midst  of  the  luxuries  of 
Rome.  I  sate  alone,  for  I  was  full  of  bitterness.  My  misshapen 
limbs  were  rough  with  sackcloth  \  and  my  skin  was  so  squalid  thai 
I  might  have  been  taken  for  a  negro.  Tears  and  groans  were  my 
occupation  every  day,  and  all  day  :  if  sleep  surprised  me  unawares, 
my  naked  bones,  which  scarcely  held  together,  clashed  on  the 
earth.  I  will  say  nothing  of  my  food  or  beverage  :  even  the  rich 
have  nothing  but  cold  water-,  any  warm  drink  is  a  luxury.  Yet 
oven  I,  who  for  the  fear  of  hell  had  condemned  myself  to  this 
dungeon,  the  companion  only  of  scorpions  and  wild  beasts,  was  in 
the  midst  of  girls  dancing.  My  face  was  pale  with  fasting,  but  the 
mind  in  my  cold  body  burned  wi(h  desires-,  the  fires  of  lust  boiled 
up  in  the  body,  which  was  already  dead.  Destitute  of  all  succour, 
I  cast  myself  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  washed  them  with  my  tears, 
dried  them  with  my  hair,  and  subdued  the  rebellious  flesh  by  a 
whole  week's  fasting."  After  describing  the  wild  scenes  into  which 
he  fled,  the  deep  glens  and  shaggy  preojpices, — "  The  Lord  is  my 
witness,"  he  concludes;  "sometimes  I  appeared  to  be  present 
among  the  angelic  hosts,  and  sang,  '  We  will  haste  after  thee  for 
the  sweet  savour  of  thy  ointments  (-2).'  "  For  at  times,  on  the  other 
hand,  gentle  and  more  than  human  voices  were  heard  consoling  the 
constant  and  devout  recluse-,  and  sometimes  the  baffled  daemon 
would  humbly  acknowledge  himself  to  be  rebuked  before  him.  But 

(1)  Compare  Jerome's   Life   of  St.   Ililarion.   p.  76. 

(2)  Song  of  Solomon.    Hioronyio,  Epist,  xxii. 


torture, 
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this  was  in  general  afler  a  fearful  struggle.  Desperate  diseeses  re- 
s€if.  quire  desperate  remedies.  The  severest  pain  could  alone  subdue  or 
distract  the  refractory  desires,  or  the  preoccupied  mind.  Human 
invention  was  exhausted  in  self-inflicted  torments.  The  Indian 
faquir  was  rivalled  in  the  variety  of  distorted  postures  and  of  ago- 
nising exercises.  Some  lived  in  clefts  and  caves  5  some  in  huts,  into 
which  the  light  of  day  could  not  penetrate ;  some  hung  huge  weights 
to  their  arms,  necks,  or  loins ;  some  confined  themselves  in  cages ; 
some  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  weather. 
The  most  celebrated  hermit  at  length  for  life  condemned  himself 
to  stand  in  a  fiery  climate,  on  the  narrow  top  of  a  pillar  (1).  Nor 
were  these  always  rude  or  uneducated  fanatics.  St.  Arsenius  had 
filled,  and  with  universal  respect,  the  dignified  post  of  tutor  to  the 
Emperor  Arcadius.  But  Arsenius  became  an  hermit ;  and,  among 
other  things,  it  is  related  of  him,  that,  employing  himself  in  the 
common  occupation  of  the  Egyptian  monks,  weaving  baskets  of 
palm  leaves,  he  changed  only  once  a  year  the  water  in  which  the 
leaves  were  moistened.  The  smell  of  the  fetid  water  was  a  just 
penally  for  the  perfumes  which  he  had  inhaled  during  his  worldly 
life.  Even  sleep  was  a  sin ;  an  hour's  unbroken  slumber  was  suf- 
ficient for  a  monk.  On  Saturday  evening,  Arsenius  laid  down 
with  his  back  to  the  setting  sun,  and  continued  awake,  in  fervent 
prayer,  till  the  rising  sun  shone  on  his  eyes  (2) ;  so  far  had  Chris- 
tianity departed  from  its  humane  and  benevolent  and  social  sim- 
plicity. 

It  may  be  a  curious  question  how  far  enthusiasm  repays  its  vo- 
taries as  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned  5  in  what  degree  these 
self-inflicted  tortures  added  to  or  diminished  the  real  happiness  of 
man-,  how  far  these  privations  and  bodily  sufferings,  which  to  the 
cool  and  unexcited  reason  appear  intolerable,  either  themselves 
produced  a  callous  insensibility,  or  were  met  by  apathy  arising  out 
of  the  strong  counter-excitement  of  the  mind;  to  what  extent,  if  still 
felt  in  unmitigated  anguish,  they  were  compensated  by  inward  com- 
placency from  the  conscious  fulfilment  of  religious  duty;  the  stern 
satisfaction  of  the  will  at  its  triumph  over  nature-,  the  elevation  of 
mind  from  the  consciousness  of  the  great  object  in  view,  or  the 
ecstatic  pre-enjoyment  of  certain  reward.  In  some  instances,  they 
might  derive  some  recompense  from  the  respect,  veneration,  almost 
adoration,  of  men.  Emperors  visited  the  cells  of  these  ignorant, 
perhaps  superstitious,  fanatics,  revered  them  as  oracles,  and  con- 


abo 
h 


(0  The  laneoase  of  Evagrius  (H.  E.  i.  13.)  fied  God  will,  the  angels;from  the  earth  offering 

>out  Simeon  vivitllv  expresses  the  effect  which  supplications    {TrpiaQuo.?    TTfiOeLym  )  as   an 

3  made  on  his  own  a-'e.    "Rivalling  while   yet  ambassador  to  God  ;  bringing  down  from  heaven 

in  the  flesh,  the  conversation  ol  angels,  he  with-  to   men  the  divine  blessing."   The  intluence  of 

drew  himself  from  all  earthly  things,  and  doing  t^e  most  holy  martyr  in  the  air  (Truvetyiou  Kcti 

violence  to  natnre,   which   always  has  a  down-  ^j^/oy  ^afTWpoc)  on  pobtical  affairs,  lies  be- 

ward  tendency,  he  aspired  afler  that  which  is  on  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^        ^j.  „^^  p,,esen,  history, 

high;  and   standing  midway  between  carl h  and  ,^.  Compare  Fleurv,  xx.  I.  2. 
heaven,  he  had  communion  with  Tfod,  and  gloiT 
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dueled  Ihe  affairs  of  empire  by  their  advice.  T!ie  great  Tlieodosius 
is  said  to  have  consulted  John  ttie  Solitary  on  the  issue  of  the  war 
with  Eugenius  (1).  His  feeble  successors  followed  faithfully  the 
example  of  his  superstition. 

Antony  appeared  at  the  juncture  most  favourable  for  the  accept-  influence 
ance  of  his  monastic  tenets  (2).  His  fame  and  his  example  tended 
still  further  to  disseminate  the  spreading  contagion.  In  every  part 
the  desert  began  to  swarm  with  anchorilies,  who  found  it  diflicult 
to  remain  alone.  Some  sought  out  the  most  retired  chambers  of  the 
ancient  cemeteries  ^  some  those  narrow  spots  which  remained  above 
water  during  the  inundations,  and  saw  with  pleasure  the  tide  arise 
which  was  to  render  them  unapproachable  to  their  fellow-creatures. 
But  in  all  parts  the  determined  solitary  found  himself  constantly 
obliged  to  recede  farther  and  farther-,  he  could  scarcely  find  a  re- 
treat so  dismal,  a  cavern  so  profound,  a  rock  so  inaccessible,  but 
that  he  would  be  pressed  upon  by  some  zealous  competitor,  or  in- 
vaded by  the  humble  veneration  of  some  disciple. 

It  is  extraordinary  to  observe  this  infringement  on  the  social  sys- 
tem of  Christianity,  this  disconnecting  principle,  which,  pushed  to 
excess,  might  appear  fatal  to  that  organisation  in  which  so  much 
of  the  strength  of  Christianity  consisted,  gradually  self-expanding 
into  a  new  source  of  power  and  energy,  so  wonderfully  adapted  to 
the  age.  The  desire  of  the  anchorite  to  isolate  himself  in  unendan- 
gered  seclusion  was  constantly  balanced  and  corrected  by  the  holy 
zeal  or  involuntary  tendency  to  proselytism.  The  farther  (he  saint 
retired  from  the  habitations  of  men,  the  brighter  and  more  attractive 
became  the  light  of  his  sanctity ;  the  more  he  concealed  himself, 
the  more  was  he  sought  out  by  a  multitude  of  admiring  and  emu- 
lous followers.  Each  built  or  occupied  his  cell  in  the  hallowed 
neighbourhood.  A  monastery  was  thus  imperceptibly  formed  around 
the  hermitage;  and  nothing  was  requisite  to  the  incorporation  of  a 
regular  community,  but  the  formation  of  rules  for  common  inter- 
course, slated  meetings  for  worship,  and  something  of  uniformity 
in  dress,  food,  and  daily  occupations.  Some  monastic  establish- 
ments were  no  doubt  formed  at  once,  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish 
Therapeutee-,  but  many  of  the  more  celebrated  Egyptian  establish- 
ments gatliered,  as  it  were,  around  Ihe  central  cell  of  an  Antony  or 
Pachomius  (3). 

Something  like  an  uniformity  of  usage  appears  to  have  prevailed  coenobiti* 
in  the  Egyptian  monasteries.  Tiie  brothers  were  dressed,  after  the  "J„gJ,^'j|' 
fashion  of  the  country,  in  long  linen  tunics,  with  a  woollen  girdle, 
a  cloak,  and  over  it  a  sheep-kin.  They  usually  went  barefooted,  but 

(1)  Evagr.   Vit.  St,  Paul.  c.    1.   Theodoret,  v.  founderof  the  ccrnobitic  establishments  in  Egypt ; 
21-   See  Klecliier,  Vie  de  Thcodosu,  iv.  43  Eu^tathius  in    Armenia;    Basil  in  Asia.    I'acho- 

(2)  Hujus  vitx-  auctor  Taulus   illustrator   An-  miushad  1400  monks  in  his  establishincut;  7000 
(onius.  Jerom.  p.  46.  acknowledged  his  jurisdiction. 

(3)  Pachomius    was,    strictly    speaking   ilic 
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at  certain  very  cold  or  very  parching  seasons,  they  v^rore  a  kind  of 
sandal.  They  did  not  wear  the  hair-cloth  (1).  Their  food  was  bread 
and  water;  their  luxuries,  occasionally  a  little  oil  or  salt,  a  few 
olives,  peas,  or  a  single  fig  :  they  ate  in  perfect  silence,  each  de- 
cury  by  itself.  They  were  bound  to  strict  obedience  to  their  su- 
periors •,  they  were  divided  into  decuries  and  centenaries,  over  whom 
the  decurions  and  centurions  presided  :  each  had  his  separate  cell  (2). 
The  furniture  of  their  cells  was  a  mat  of  palm  leaves  and  a  bundle  of 
the  papyrus,  which  served  for  a  pillow  by  night  and  a  seat  by  day. 
Every  evening  and  every  night  they  were  summoned  to  prayer  by 
the  sound  of  a  horn.  At  each  meeting  were  sung  twelve  psalms, 
pointed  out,  it  was  believed,  by  an  angel.  On  certain  occasions, 
lessons  were  read  from  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  The  assembly 
preserved  total  silence ;  nothing  was  heard  but  the  voice  of  the 
chanter  or  reader.  No  one  dared  even  to  look  at  another.  The  tears 
of  the  audience  alone,  or  if  he  spoke  of  the  joys  of  eternal  beati- 
tude, a  gentle  murmur  of  hope,  was  tlie  only  sound  which  broke 
the  stillness  of  the  auditory.  At  the  close  of  each  psalm,  the  whole 
assembly  prostrated  itself  in  mule  adoration  (3).  In  every  part  of 
Egypt,  from  the  Cataracts  to  the  Delta,  the  whole  land  was  bor- 
dered by  these  communities  5  there  were  5000  coenobites  in  the 
desert  of  Nitria  alone  (4) ;  the  total  number  of  male  anchorites  and 
monks  was  estimated  at  76,000 ;  the  females  at  27,700.  Parts  of 
Syria  were,  perhaps,  scarcely  less  densely  peopled  with  ascetics, 
Cappadocia  and  the  provinces  bordering  on  Persia  boasted  of  nu- 
merous communities,  as  well  as  Asia  Minor  and  the  eastern  parts  of 
Europe.  Though  the  monastic  spirit  was  in  its  full  power,  the  esta- 
blishment of  regular  communities  in  Italy  must  be  reserved  for 
Benedict  of  Nursia,  and  lies  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  present 
history.  The  enthusiasm  pervaded  all  orders.  Men  of  rank,  of  fa- 
mily, of  wealth,  of  education,  suddenly  changed  the  luxurious  pa- 
lace for  the  howling  wilderness,  the  flatteries  of  men  for  the  total 
silence  of  the  desert.  They  voluntarily  abandoned  their  estates,  their 
connections,  their  worldy  prospects.  The  desire  of  fame,  of  power, 
of  influence,  which  might  now  swell  the  ranks  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
had  no  concern  in  their  sacrifice.  Multitudes  must  have  perished 
without  the  least  knowledge  of  their  virtues  or  their  fate  transpir- 

(1)  Jerome  speaks  of  the  cilicium  as  coiiimoa  conveniat,  prseter  ilium,  qui  consurgens  psalmum 
among  the  Syrian  monks,  with  whom  he  lived,  decantat  in  medio,  nullus  hominum  penitu=. 
Epist.  i.  Horrent  sacco  membra  deformi  Even  adesse  credatur.  No  one  was  heard  to  spit,  to 
women  assumed  it.  Epitaph.  Paulsc,  p.  678.  sneeze,  to  cough,  or  to  yawn — there  was  not 
Cassian  is  inclined  to  think  it  often  a  sign  of  even  a  sigh  or  a  groan — nisi  forte  haec  qua;  per 
pride.   Instit.  i,  3.  excessum  mentis  claustra    oris  effugeri'.,  qua;- 

(2)  The  accounts  of  Jerome  (in  Eustochium,  que  insensihiliter  cordi  obrepserit,  immoderato 
p.  45)  and  of  Cassian  are  blended.  There  is  silicet  atque  intolerabili  spiritils  fervore  sue- 
some  difference  as  to  the  hours  of  meeting  for  ceoso,  dum  ea  qua;  ingnita  mens  in  semetipsA 
prayers,  but  probably  the  coeuobitic  institutes  non  pra;valet  continere,  per  ineffabilem  quen- 
differed  as  to  that  and  on  some  points  of  diet.  dam   gemitum   pectoris   sui  conclavibus  evapo- 

(3)  Tantum  a  cunc:tis  pra;betur  silentium,  ut     rare  conatur.  Cassiau.  Instit.  ii.  10. 
cum  in  unura  tam  numerosa  fratrum  multitudo         (4)  Jerom.  ad  Eustoch,  p,  44. 
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ing  in  the  world.  Few  could  obtain  or  hope  to  obtain  the  honour  of 
canonisation,  or  that  celebrity  which  Jerome  promises  to  his  friend 
Blesilla,  to  live  not  merely  in  heaven,  but  in  the  memory  of  man  5 
to  be  consecrated  to  immortality  by  his  writings  (1). 

But  the  cffinobilic  establishments  had  their  dangers  no  less  than  oangErsof 
the  cell  of  the  solitary  hermit.  Besides  those  consequences  of  se-  ""J^""^'" 
elusion  from  the  world,  the  natural  results  of  confinement  in  this 
close  separation  from  mankind  and  this  austere  discharge  of  stated 
duties,  were  too  often  found  to  be  the  proscription  of  human  know- 
ledge and  the  extinction  of  human  sympathies.  Christian  wisdom 
and  Christian  humanity  could  find  no  place  in  their  unsocial  system. 
A  morose,  and  sullen,  and  contemptuous  ignorance  could  not  but 
grow  up  where  there  was  no  communication  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, and  the  human  understanding  was  rigidly  confined  to  certain 
topics.  The  want  of  objects  of  natural  affection  could  not  but  harden 
the  heart;  and  those  who,  in  their  stern  religious  austerity  are 
merciless  to  themselves,  are  apt  to  be  merciless  f.o  others  (2) :  their  Bigr,i:y. 
callous  and  insensible  hearts  have  no  sense  of  the  exquisitely  deli- 
cate and  poignant  feelings  which  arise  out  of  the  domestic  affec- 
tions. Bigotry  had  always  found  its  readiest  and  sternest  execu- 
tioners among  those  who  have  never  known  the  charities  of  life. 

These  fatal  effects  seem  inherent  consequences  of  Monasticism; 
its  votaries  could  not  but  degenerate  from  their  lofty  and  sanctify- 
ing purposes.  That  which  in  one  generation  was  sublime  enthu- 
siasm, in  the  next  became  sullen  bigotry,  or  sometimes  wrought 
the  same  individual  into  a  stern  forgelfulness,  not  only  of  the  vices 
and  follies,  but  of  all  the  more  generous  and  sacred  feelings  of  hu- 
manity. In  the  coenobitic  institutes  was  added  a  strong  corporate  FanMi- 
spirit,  and  a  blind  attachment  to  their  own  opinions,  which  were  '^'""• 
identified  with  religion  and  the  glory  of  God.  The  monks  of  Nitria, 
from  simple  and  harmless  enthusiasts,  became  ferocious  bands  of 
partisans  5  instead  of  remaining  aloof  in  jealous  seclusion  from  the 
factions  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  rushed  down  armed  into 
Alexandria  :  what  they  considered  a  sacred  cause  inflamed  and  war- 
ranted a  ferocity  not  surpassed  by  the  turbulent  and  blood-thirsty 
rabble  of  that  city.  In  support  of  a  favourite  doctrine,  or  in  defence 

(1)  Qua;  cum  Cliristo  vivit  in  coelis,  in  homi-  tears  down  the  parent's  squalid  cheeks.  "  Never- 
num  quoque  ore  victura  est.**  Nunquam  in  l/ieless,  for  the  love  of  Christ!!!  and  from  the 
meis  moritura  est  libris.   Epist.  xxiii.  p.  60.  virtue  of  obedience,  the  heart  of  the  father  re- 

(2)  There  is  a  cruel  history  of  an  abbot,  inaincd  hard  and  unmoved,"  thinking  little  of 
Mucins,  ill  Cassian,  iVIucius  entreated  admis-  his  child's  tears,  only  of  his  own  humility  and 
sion  into  a  monastery.  He  had  one  little  boy  perfection.  He  at  length  was  urged  to  show  the 
with  him  of  eight  years  old.  They  were  placed  last  mark  of  his  submission  by  throwing  the 
in  separate  cells,  lest  the  father's  heart  should  be  child  into  the  river.  As  if  this  was  a  command- 
softened  and  indisposed  to  total  renunciation  of  ment  of  God,  hesciied  the  child,  and  "  the  work 
all  earthly  joys,  by  the  sight  of  his  child.  That  of  faith  and  obedience"  would  have  been  ac- 
he might  still  farther  prove  his  Christian  obe-  complished,  if  the  brethren  had  not  interposed, 
dience!!  and  self-denial,  the  child  was  sysle-  *' and,  as  it  were,  rescued  the  child  from  the 
raatically  neglected,  dressed  in  rags,  and  so  waters."  And  Cassian  relates  this  as  an  act  of 
dirty,  as  to  be  disgusting  to  the  father;  he  was  the  highest  religious  heroism!  Lib.  iv.  27. 
frequently  beaten,  to  try  whether  it  would  force 
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of  a  popular  prelate,  they  did  not  consider  that  they  were  violating 
their  own  first  principles,  in  yielding  to  all  the  savage  passions, 
and  mingling  in  the  bloody  strife  of  that  world  which  they  had 
abandoned. 

Total  seclusion  from  mankind  is  as  dangerous  to  enlightened 
religion  as  to  Christian  charity.    We  might  have  expected  to  find 
among  those  who  separated  themselves  from  the  world,  to  contem- 
ignorance  plate,  undisturbcd,  the  nature  and  perfections  of  the  Deity,  in  ge- 
neral, the  purest  and  most  spiritual  notions  of  the  Godhead.  Those 
whose  primary  principle  was  dread  of  a  corruption  of  matter  would 
be  the  last  coarsely  to  materialise  their  divinity.    But  those  who 
could  elevate  their  thoughts,  or  could  maintain  them  at  this  height, 
were  but  a  small  part  of  the  vast  numbers,  whom  the  many  mingled 
motives  of  zeal,  superstition,  piety,  pride,  emulation,  or  distaste 
for  the  world,  led  into  the  desert;  they  required  something  more 
gross  and  palpable  than  the  fine  and  subtle  conception  of  a  spiritual 
being.    Superstition,  not  content  with  crowding  the  brain  with 
imaginary  figments,  spread  its  darkening  mists  over   the  Deity 
himself. 

It  was  among  the  monks  of  Egypt  that  anthropomorphism  as- 
sumed its  most  vulgar  and  obstinate  form.  They  would  not  be  per- 
suaded that  the  expressions  in  the  sacred  writings  which  ascribe 
human  acts,  and  faculties,  and  passions  to  the  Deity  were  to  be  un- 
derstood as  a  condescension  to  the  weakness  of  our  nature ;  they 
seemed  disposed  to  compensate  to  themselves  for  the  loss  of  hu- 
man society  by  degrading  the  Deity,  whom  they  professed  to  be 
their  sole  companion,  to  the  likeness  of  man.  Imagination  could 
not  maintain  its  flight,  and  they  could  not  summon  reason,  which 
they  surrendered  with  the  rest  of  Iheir  dangerous  freedom,  to 
supply  its  place ;  and  generally  superstition  demanded  and  received 
the  same  implicit  and  resolute  obedience  as  religion  itself.  Once 
having  humanised  the  Deity,  they  could  not  be  weaned  from  the 
object  of  their  worship.  The  great  cause  of  quarrel  between  Theo- 
philus,  the  Archbishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  monks  of  the  ad- 
jacent establishments,  was  his  vain  attempt  to  enlighten  them  on 
those  points  to  which  they  obstinately  adhered,  as  the  vital  and  es- 
sential part  of  their  faith. 

Pride,  moreover,  is  almost  the  necessary  result  of  such  distinc- 
tions as  the  monks  drew  between  themselves  and  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  and  prejudice  and  obstinacy  are  the  natural  fruits  of  pride. 
Once  having  embraced  opinions,  however,  as  in  this  instance, 
contrary  to  their  primary  principles,  small  communities  arc  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  induced  to  surrender  those  tenets  in  which 
they  support  and  strengthen  each  other  by  the  general  concurrence. 
The  anthropomorphism  of  the  Egyptian  monks  resisted  alike  argu- 
ment and  authority.  The  bitter  and  desperate  remonstrance  of  the 
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aged  Serapion,  when  lie  was  forced  lo  surrender  his  anthropomor- 
phic notions  of  the  Deity, — "  You  have  deprived  me  of  my  God  (1)." 
shows  not  merely  the  degraded  intellectual  stale  of  the  monks  of 
Egypt,  but  the  incapacity  of  the  mass  of  mankind  to  keep  up  such 
high-wrought  and  imaginative  conceptions.  Enthusiasm  of  any 
particular  kind  wastes  itself  as  soon  as  its  votaries  become  nume- 
rous; it  may  hand  down  its  lamp  from  individual  to  individual  for 
many  generations ;  but  when  it  would  include  a  whole  section  of 
society,  it  substitutes  some  new  incentive,  strong  party  or  cor- 
porate feeling,  habit,  advantage,  or  the  pride  of  exclusiveness,  for 
its  original  disinterested  zeal;  and  can  never  for  a  long  period  ad- 
here to  ils  original  principles. 

The  effect  of  Monachism  on  Christianity,  and  on  society  at  large, 
was  of  very  mingled  character.  Its  actual  influence  on  the  popula-  MonaJ 
lion  of  the  empire  was  probably  not  considerable,  a-nd  would  scarce-  cu^JJ"- 
ly  counterbalance  the  increase  arising  out  of  the  superior  mora-  ''"''^• 
lity,  as  regards  sexual  intercourse,  introduced  by  the  Christian 
religion  (2).  Some  apprehensions,  indeed,  were  betrayed  on  this 
point,  and  when  the  opponents  of  Monachism  urged,  that  if  such 
principles  were  universally  admitted,  the  human  race  would  come 
to  an  end,  ils  resolute  advocates  replied,  thai  the  Almighty,  if 
necessary,  would  appoint  new  means  for  the  propagation  of  man- 
kind. 

The  withdrawal  of  so  much  ardour,  talent,  and  virtue  into  se- «■>  H'"- 

cjI  alfBirs. 

elusion,  which,  however  elevating  lo  the  individual,  became  alto- 
gether unprofitable  lo  society,  might  be  considered  a  more  serious 
objection.  The  barren  world  could  ill  spare  any  active  or  inventive 
mind.  Public  affairs,  at  this  disastrous  period,  demanded  the  best 
energies  which  could  be  combined  from  the  whole  Roman  world 
for  their  administration.  This  dereliction  of  their  social  duties  by 
so  many,  could  not  but  leave  the  competition  more  open  to  the 
base  and  unworthy,  particularly  as  the  actual  abandonment  of  the 
world,  and  the  capability  of  ardent  enthusiasm,  in  men  of  high  sta- 
tion, or  of  commanding  intellect,  displayed  a  force  and  indepen- 
dence of  character  which  might,  it  should  seem,  have  rendered 
important  active  service  to  mankind.  If  barbarians  were  admitted 
by  a  perilous,  yet  inevitable  policy,  into  the  chief  military  com- 
mands, was  not  this  measure  at  least  hastened,  not  merely  by  the 
general  influence  of  Christianity,  which  reluctantly  permitted  ils 

(1)  Cassian  CoUat.  x.  I.  virgines    consecrantur."     We    shnuld   wisli   lo 

(2)  There  is  a  curious  passage  of  St.  Ambrose  know  whether  there  was  uny  statistical  i^round 
oil  this  point.  "  Si  (piis  igitur  putat,  conserva-  for  this  singular  assertion,  thai,  in  those  regiosis 
tione  virginum  minui  genus  humanuin,  consi-  in  which  celibacy  was  most  piaclised,  the  popu- 
(lerel,  quia,  ubi  paucac  virgines,  ibi  ctiaiu  pan-  lalion  increased — or  whether  Kgypt,  the  East, 
ciores  homines :  ubi  virginitalisstudiacrebriora,  and  Africa,  were  generally  more  prolific  than 
ibi  numerum  quoque  hominum  esse  majorem.  Italy.  The  assertion  that  the  vows  of  virginity  in 
nicite,  quantas  Alexandrina,  totiusque  Orieatis,  tliose  countries  exceeded  the  births  in  the  laitei 
et  Africana  ecclesia,  quotannis  sacrare  consueve-  is,  most  probabh  ,  to  ho  set  down  to  antilli;;i.. 
rint.  Pauciores  hie  homines  prodeunt,  quam  illie 
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votaries  lo  enter  into  the  army,  but  still  more  by  Monachism, 
which  withdrew  them  altogether  into  religious  inactivity?  The 
civil  and  fiscal  departments,  and  especially  that  of  public  education 
conducted  by  salaried  professors,  might  also  be  deprived  of  some  of 
the  most  eligible  and  useful  candidates  for  employment.  At  a  time 
of  such  acknowledged  deficiency,  it  may  have  appeared  Utile  less 
than  a  treasonable  indilTerence  to  the  public  welfare,  to  break  all 
connection  with  mankind,  and  to  dwell  in  unsocial  seclusion  en- 
tirely on  individual  interests.  Such  might  have  been  the  remon- 
strance of  a  sober  and  dispassionate  Pagan  (1],  and  in  part  of  those 
few  more  rational  Christians,  who  could  not  consider  the  rigid  mo- 
nastic Christianity  as  the  original  religion  of  its  divine  founder. 

If,  indeed,  this  peaceful  enthusiasm  had  counleracled  any  gene- 
ral outburst  of  patriotism,  or  left  vacant  or  abandoned  to  worthless 
candidates  posts  in  the  public  service  which  could  be  commanded 
by  great  talents  and  honourable  integrity,  Monachism  might  fairly 
be  charged  with  weakening  the  energies  and  deadening  the  resis- 
tance of  the  Roman  empire  to  its  gathering  and  multiplying  ad- 
versaries. But  the  state  of  public  affairs  probably  tended  more  to 
the  growth  of  Monachism  than  Monachism  lo  the  disorder  and  dis- 
organisation of  public  affairs.  The  partial  and  unjust  distribution 
of  the  rewards  of  public  service  ;  the  uncertainty  of  distinction  in 
any  career,  which  entirely  depended  on  the  favouritism  and  in- 
trigue within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  court ;  the  difficulty  of 
emerging  to  eminence  under  a  despotism  by  fair  and  honourable 
means  ^  disgust  and  disappointment  at  slighted  pretensions  and 
baffled  hopes  ;  the  general  and  apparently  hopeless  oppression 
which  weighed  down  all  mankind ;  the  total  extinction  of  the  ge- 
nerous feelings  of  freedom  ^  the  conscious  decrepitude  of  the  hu- 
man mind  •,  the  inevitable  conviction  that  its  productive  energies  in 
knowledge,  literature,  and  arts,  were  extinct  and  effete,  and  that 
every  path  was  preoccupied,— all  these  concurrent  motives  might 
naturally,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  vigorous  and  useful 
minds,  generate  a  distaste  and  weariness  of  the  world.  Religion, 
then  almost  universally  dominant,  would  seize  on  this  feeling,  and 
enlist  it  in  her  service  :  it  would  avail  itself  of,  not  produce,  the 
Some  of  despondent  determination  to  abandon  an  ungrateful  world :,  it  would 
ennoble  and  exalt  the  preconceived  motives  for  seclusion  •,  give  a 
kind  of  conscious  grandeur  to  inactivity,  and  substitute  a  dreamy 
but  elevating  love  for  the  Deity  for  contemptuous  misanthropy,  as 
the  justification  for  the  total  desertion  of  social  duty,  Monachism, 
in  short,  instead  of  precipitating  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  by 
enfeebling  in  any  great  degree  its  powers  of  resistance,  enabled 
some  portion  of  mankind  to  escape  from  the  feeling  of  shame  and 

^       (l)  Compare  llie  law  of  Vnlriis,  de   Monachis,   qnoteil  .i1)ove. 
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misery.  Amid  the  irremediable  evils  and  Uie  wretchedness  that 
could  not  be  averted,  it  was  almost  a  social  benefit  to  raise  some 
part  of  mankind  to  a  stale  of  serene  indifference,  to  render  some  at 
least  superior  to  the  general  calamities.  Monachism,  indeed,  di- 
rectly secured  many  in  their  isolation  from  all  domestic  lies,  from 
that  worst  suffering  inflicted  by  barbarous  warfare,  the  sight  of 
beloved  females  outraged,  and  innocent  children  butchered.  In 
those  limes,  the  man  was  happiest  who  had  least  to  lose,  and  who 
exposed  the  fewest  vulnerable  points  of  feeling  or  sympathy  :  the 
natural  affections,  in  which,  in  ordinary  times,  consisls  the  best 
happiness  of  man,  were  in  those  days  such  perilous  indulgences, 
that  he  who  was  entirely  detached  from  them  embraced,  perhaps 
considering  temporal  views  alone,  the  most  priident  course.  The 
solitary  could  but  suffer  in  his  own  person  5  and  though  by  no 
means  secure  in  his  sanctity  from  insult,  or  even  death,  his  self- 
inflicted  privations  hardened  him  against  the  former,  his  high- 
wrought  enthusiasm  enabled  him  to  meet  the  latter  with  calm  re- 
signation :  he  had  none  to  leave  whom  he  had  to  lanient,  none  to 
lament  him  after  his  departure.  The  spoiler  who  found  his  way  to 
his  secret  cell  was  baffled  by  his  poverty  ;  and  the  sword  which  cut 
short  his  days  but  shortened  his  painful  pilgrimage  on  earth,  and 
removed  him  at  once  to  an  anticipated  heaven.  Wilh  what  different 
feelings  would  he  behold,  in  his  poor,  and  naked,  and  solitary  cell, 
the  approach  of  the  blood-thirsty  barbarians,  from  the  father  of  a 
family,  in  his  splendid  palace,  or  his  more  modest  and  comfortable 
private  dwelling,  wilh  a  wife  in  his  arms,  whose  dealh  he  would 
desire  to  see  rather  than  that  worse  than  death  to  which  she  might 
first  be  doomed  in  his  presence :  with  helpless  children  clinging 
around  his  knees  :  the  blessings  which  he  had  enjoyed,  ihe  wealth 
or  comfort  of  his  house,  the  beauty  of  his  wife,  of  his  daughters, 
or  even  of  his  sons,  being  the  strongest  attraction  to  the  spoiler,  and 
irritating  more  violently  his  merciless  and  unsparing  passions.  If 
to  some  the  monastic  slate  offered  a  refuge  for  the  sad  remainder  of 
their  bereaved  life,  others  may  have  taken  warning  in  lime,  and 
with  deliberate  forethought  refused  to  implicate  themselves  in  tender 
connections,  which  were  threatened  wilh  such  deplorable  end. 
Those,  who  secluded  themselves  from  domestic  relations,  from 
other  motives,  at  all  events  were  secured  from  such  miseries,  and 
might  be  envied  by  those  who  had  played  the  game  of  life  wilh  a 
higher  stake,  and  ventured  on  its  purest  pleasures,  with  the  danger 
of  incurring  all  its  bitterest  reversesc 

Monachism  tended  powerfully  to  keep  up  Ihe  vital  enthusiasm  of  E,fec,  ^u 
Christianity.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  its  close  connection  wilh  '•^emai... 

J  tenance  oi 

the  conversion  bolh  of  the  Roman  and  Ihe  Barbarian  ;  and  to  Ihe  christiaa- 
manner  in  which,  from  its  setliemenl  in  some  retired  Pagan  district,     '*^* 
it  gradually  disseminated  the  faith,  and  sometimes  the  industrious,  . 
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always  the  moral,  influence  of  Christianily  through  the  neighbour- 
hood in  a  gradually  expanding  circle,  lis  peaceful  colonies,  within 
the  frontier  of  Barbarism,  slowly  but  uninterruptedly  subdued  the 
fierce  or  indolent  savages  to  the  religion  of  Christ  and  the  manners 
and  habits  of  civilisation.  Bui  its  internal  influence  was  not  less 
visible,  immediate,  and  inexhaustible.  The  more  extensive  disse- 
mination of  Christianity  naturally  weakened  its  authority.  When 
the  small  primitive  assembly  of  the  Christians  grew  into  an  univer- 
sal church;  when  the  village,  the  town,  the  city,  the  province,  the 
empire,  became  in  outward  form  and  profession  Christian,  the  prac- 
tical Heathenism  only  retired  to  work  more  silently  and  impercep- 
tibly into  the  Christian  system.  The  wider  the  circle,  the  fainter  the 
line  of  distinction  from  the  surrounding  waters.  Small  societies 
have  a  kind  of  self-acting  principle  of  conservation  within.  Mutual 
inspection  generates  mutual  awe  ;  the  generous  rivalry  in  religious 
attainment  keeps  up  regularity  in  attendance  on  the  sacred  institu- 
tions, and  at  least  propriety  of  demeanour.  Such  small  commu- 
nities may  be  disturbed  by  religious  faction,  but  are  long  before 
they  degenerate  into  unchristian  licentiousness,  or  languish  into  re- 
ligious apathy.  Bat  when  a  large  proportion  of  Christians  received 
the  faith  as  an  inheritance  from  their  fathers  rather  than  from  per- 
sonal conviction  ;  when  hosts  of  deserters  from  Paganism  passed 
over  into  the  opposite  camp,  not  because  it  was  the  best,  but  be- 
cause it  was  the  most  flourishing  cause;  it  became  inexpedient,  as 
well  as  impossible,  to  maintain  the  severer  discipline  of  former  times. 
But  Monachism  was  constantly  reorganising  small  societies,  in  which 
the  bond  of  aggregation  was  the  common  religious  fervour,  in  which 
emulation  continually  kept  up  the  excitement,  and  mutual  vigilance 
exercised  unresisted  authority.  The  exaggeration  of  their  religious 
sentiments  was  at  once  the  tenure  of  Iheirexistence,  and  the  guarantee 
for  their  perpetuity.  Men  would  never  be  wanting  to  enrol  them- 
selves in  their  ranks,  and  their  constitution  prevented  them  from 
growing  to  an  unmanageable  size ;  when  one  establishment  or  insti- 
tution wore  out,  another  was  sure  to  spring  up.  The  republics  of 
Monachism  were  constantly  reverting  to  their  first  principles,  and 
undergoing  a  vigorous  and  thorough  reformation.  Thus,  through- 
out the  whole  of  Christian  history,  until,  or  even  afler,  the  Befor- 
mation,  within  the  church  of  Rome,  we  find  either  new  monastic 
orders  rising,  or  the  old  remodelled  and  regulated  by  the  zeal  of 
some  ardent  enthusiast;  the  associatory  principle,  that  great  politi- 
cal and  religious  engine  which  is  either  the  conservative  or  the  des- 
tructive power  in  every  period  of  society,  was  constantly  embracing 
a  certain  number  of  persons  devoted  to  a  common  end ;  and  the 
new  sect,  distinguished  by  some  peculiar  badge  of  dress,  of  habit,  or 
of  monastic  rule,  re-embodied  some  of  the  fervour  of  primitive 
Christianity,  and  awakened  the  growing  lethargy,  by  the  example  of 
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unusual  austerities,  or  rare  and  exemplary  activity  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  faith. 

The  beneficial  tendency  of  this  constant  formation  of  young  and 
vigorous  societies  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity  was  of  more  im- 
portance in  the  limes  of  desolation  and  confusion  which  impended 
over  the  Roman  empire.  In  this  respect,  likewise,  their  lofty  pre- 
tensions insured  their  utility.  Where  reason  itself  was  about  to 
be  in  abeyance,  rational  religion  would  have  had  but  lilile  chance  : 
it  would  have  commanded  no  respect.  Christianity,  in  its  primitive 
simple  and  unassuming  form,  might  have  imparted  its  holiness,  and 
peace,  and  happiness,  to  retired  families,  whether  in  the  city  or 
the  province,  but  its  modest  and  retiring  dignity  would  have  made 
no  impression  on  the  general  tone  and  character  of  society.  There 
was  something  in  the  seclusion  of  religious  men  from  mankind,  in 
their  standing  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  calculated  to  impress 
barbarous  minds  with  a  feeling  of  their  peculiar  sanctity.  The  less 
they  were  like  to  ordinary  men,  the  more,  in  the  ordinary  estima- 
tion, they  were  approximated  to  the  divinity.  At  all  events  this 
apparently  broad  and  manifest  evidence  of  their  religious  sincerity 
would  be  more  impressive  to  unreasoning  minds  than  the  habits  of 
the  clergy,  which  approached  more  nearly  to  those  of  the  common 
laitj  (1). 

The  influence  of  this  continual  rivalry  of  another  sacred,  though  i"ii"^nf 

■'  oil  the 

not  decidedly  sacerdotal  class,  upon  the  secular  clergy,  led  to  im-  dorgy. 
portant  results.  We  may  perhaps  ascribe  to  the  constant  presence 
of  Monachism  the  continuance  and  the  final  recognition  of  the  ce- 
libacy of  the  clergy,  the  vital  principle  of  the  ecclesiastical  power 
in  the  middle  ages.  Without  the  powerful  direct  support  which  they 
received  from  the  monastic  orders-,  without  the  indirect  authority 
over  the  minds  of  men  which  flowed  from  their  example,  and  inse- 
parably connected,  in  the  popular  mind,  superior  sanctity  with  the 
renunciation  of  marriage,  the  ambitious  popes  would  never  have 
been  able,  particularly  in  the  north,  to  part  the  clergy  by  this  strong 
line  of  demarcation  from  the  profane  laity.  As  it  was,  it  required 
the  most  vigorous  and  continued  effort  to  establish,  by  ecclesiastical 
regulation  and  papal  power,  that  which  was  no  longer  in  accord- 
ance with  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  clergy  themselves.  The  inprmiioi. 
general  practice  of  marriage,  or  of  a  kind  of  legalised  concubinage,  '"if.cy." 
among  the  northern  clergy,  showed  the  tendency,  if  it  had  not  been 
thus  counteracted  by  the  rival  order,  and  by  the  dominant  eccle- 
siastical policy  of  the  Church  (2).    But  it  is  impossible  to  calculate 

(l)  The  monks  were  originally   laymen  (  Cas-  Theiner  has  collected  with  considerable  labour 

sian,  V.  26  );  gradually  churches  were   attached  a  long  list  of  the  more  celebrated  prelates  of  the 

to  the  monasteries,   but   these  were  st'rved   by  church  who  had  been  monks,  p.  lOti.     Ita  ergo 

regularly  ordained  clergy. —  (t'allad.  Hist.  Lau-  age   et   vivc    in     monasterio,    ut   clericus    esse 

Maca.) :  but  their  reputation   for   sanctity  con-  merearis.  llieron.  Kpist.  ad  Rustic.  95- 

stantly  exposed  them  to  be  seized  and  consecrated  (2)  The   general  question  of  the   celibacy    of 

hy    the    ardent   admiraiion  of  their  followers,  the  clergy  will  !,e  subsequently  examined. 
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Ihe  effect  of  that  complete  blending  up  of  the  clergy  wilh  the  rest 
of  the  community  which  would  probably  have  ensued  from  the 
gradual  abrogation  of  this  single  distinction  at  this  juncture,  Tlic 
interests  of  their  order,  in  men  connected  with  the  community  by 
the  ordinary  social  ties,  would  have  been  secondary  to  their  own 
personal  advancement,  or  that  of  their  families.  They  would  have 
ceased  to  be  a  peculiar  and  separate  caste,  and  sunk  down  into  the 
common  penury,  rudeness,  and  ignorance.  Their  influence  would 
be  closely  connected  with  their  wealth  and  dignity,  which,  of 
course,  on  Iheoliier  hand,  would  tend  to  augment  their  influence; 
but  that  corporate  ambition  which  induced  them  to  consider  the 
cause  of  their  order  as  their  own  ;  that  desire  of  riches,  which  wore 
the  honourable  appearance  of  personal  desinteresledness,  and  zeal 
for  Ihe  splendour  of  religion,  could  not  have  existed  but  in  a  class 
completely  insulated  from  the  common  feelings  and  interests  of  the 
community.  Individual  members  of  the  clergy  might  have  become 
wealthy,  and  obtained  authority  over  the  ignorant  herd,  but  there 
would  have  been  no  opulent  and  powerful  Church,  acting  with 
vigorous  unity,  and  arranged  in  simultaneous  hostility  against  Bar- 
barism and  Paganism. 

Our  history  must  hereafter  trace  the  connection  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  separate  existence  of  the  clergy  with  the  maintenance 
and  the  authority  of  Christianity.  But  even  as  conservators  of  the 
lingering  remains  of  science,  arts,  and  letters,  as  the  sole  order  to 
which  some  kind  of  intellectual  education  was  necessary,  when 
knowledge  was  a  distinction  which  alone  commanded  respect,  the 
clergy  were,  not  without  advantage,  secured  by  their  celibacy  from 
the  cares  and  toils  of  social  life.  In  this  respect,  Monachism  acted 
in  two  ways  •,  as  itself  the  most  efficient  guardian  of  what  was  most 
worth  preserving  in  the  older  civilisation,  and  as  preventing,  partly 
by  emulation,  partly  by  this  enforcement  of  celibacy,  the  secular 
clergy  from  degenerating  universally  into  that  state  of  total  igno- 
rance which  prevailed  among  them  in  some  quarters. 

It  is  impossible  to  survey  Monachism  in  its  general  influence, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  its  interworking  into  Christianity,  with- 
out being  astonished  and  perplexed  with  its  diametrically  opposite 
elTects.  Here,  it  is  the  undoubted  parent  of  the  blindest  ignorance 
and  the  most  ferocious  bigotry,  sometimes  of  the  most  debasing 
licentiousness;  there,  the  guardian  of  learning,  the  author  of  civi- 
lisation, the  propagator  of  humble  and  peaceful  religion.  To  Ihe 
dominant  spirit  of  Monachism  may  be  ascribed  some  part  at  least 
of  the  gross  superstition  and  moral  inefficiency  of  the  church  in  the 
Byzantine  empire ;  to  the  same  spirit  much  of  the  salutary  autho- 
rity of  Western  Christianity,  its  constant  aggressions  on  barbarism, 
.and  its  connection  with  the  Latin  literature.  Yet  neither  will  the 
different  genius  of  the  East  and  West  account  for  this  contradictory 
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operation  of  (lie  monastic  spirit  in  llie  two  divisions  of  llie  Roman 
empire.  If  human  nature  was  degraded  by  the  fillh  and  fanatic  self- 
torture,  the  callous  apathy,  and  the  occasional  sanguinary  violence, 
of  the  Egyptian  or  Syrian  monk,  yet  the  monastic  retreat  sent  forth 
its  liasils  and  Chrysostoms,  who  seemed  to  have  braced  their  strong 
intellects  by  the  air  of  the  desert.  Their  intrepid  and  disinterested 
devotion  to  their  great  cause,  the  complete  concentration  of  their 
whole  faculties  on  the  advancement  of  Christianity,  seemed  strength- 
ened by  this  entire  detachment  from  mankind. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  apparently  opposed  to  the  designs 
of  the  God  of  nature,  and  to  the  mild  and  beneficent  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity 5  nothing  more  hostile  to  the  dignity,  the  interests,  the 
happiness,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  perfection  of  man,  than 
the  monk  afflicting  himself  with  unnecessary  pain,  and  thrilling 
his  soul  with  causeless  fears ;  confined  to  a  dull  routine  of  religious 
duties,  jealously  watching,  and  proscribing  every  emotion  of  plea- 
sure as  a  sin  against  the  benevolent  Deity  ^  dreading  knowledge  as 
an  impious  departure  from  the  becoming  humility  of  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  generous  or  lofty  mind  can  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  grandeur  of  that  superiority  to  all  the  cares  and 
passions  of  mortality  ;  the  felicity  of  that  state  which  is  removed  far 
above  the  fears'or  the  necessities  of  life  5  that  sole  passion  of  admi- 
ration and  love  of  the  Deity,  which  no  doubt  was  attained  by  some 
of  the  purer  and  more  imaginative  enthusiasts  of  the  cell  or  the 
cloister.  Who  slill  more  will  dare  to  depreciate  that  heroism  of 
Christian  benevolence,  which  underwiMit  this  self-denial  of  the  lawful 
enjoyments  and  domestic  charities  of  which  it  had  neither  extin- 
guished the  desire,  nor  subdued  the  regret,  not  from  the  slavish 
fear  of  displeasing  the  Deity,  or  the  selfish  ambition  of  personal 
perfection  ;  but  from  the  genuine  desire  of  advancing  the  temporal 
and  eternal  improvement  of  mankind;  of  imparling  the  moral  ame- 
lioration and  spiritual  hopes  of  Christianity  to  (he  wretched  and  the 
barbarous  ;  of  being  the  messengers  of  Christian  faith,  and  the  mi- 
nisters of  Christian  charity,  to  the  Heathen,  whether  in  creed  or  in 
character. 

We  return  Ironi  this  long,  but  not  unnecessary  digression,  to  the  ^.f^  „{ 
life  of  Jerome,  the  great  advocate  of  Monachism  in  the  West.  Je-  •'"'""« 
rome  began  and  closed  his  career  as  a  monk  of  Palestine  :  he  at- 
tained, he  aspired  to,  no  dignity  in  the  church.  Though  ordained 
a  presbyter  against  his  will,  he  escaped  the  episcopal  dignity  which 
was  forced  upon  his  distinguished  contemporaries.  He  left  to  Am- 
brose, to  Chrysostom,  and  to  Augustine,  the  authority  of  office,  and 
was  content  with  the  lower,  but  not  less  extensive,  influence  of  per- 
sonal communication,  or  the  effect  of  his  writings.  After  having 
passed  his  youth  in  literary  studies  in  Rome,  and  travelling  through- 
out the  West,  he  visited  Palestine.  During  his  voyage  to  tl^e  East, 
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he  surveyed  some  great  cities,  and  consulted  ttieir  libraries  ^  he  was 
received  in  Cyprus  by  the  Bishop  Epiphanius.  In  Syria,  he  plunged 
at  once  into  the  severest  austerities  of  asceticism.  We  have  already 
inserted  the  lively  description  of  the  inward  struggles  and  agonies 
which  tried  him  during  his  first  retreat  in  the  Arabian  desert. 
Trial,  of  But  Jerome  had  other  trials  peculiar  to  himself.  It  was  not  so 
iluretreJ"  much  thc  iudulgcnce  of  the  coarser  passions,  the  lusls  and  ambition 
of  the  world,  which  distressed  his  religious  sensibilities  (1),  it  was 
the  nobler  and  more  intellectual  part  of  his  being  which  was  endan- 
gered by  the  fond  reminiscences  of  his  former  days.  He  began  to 
question  the  lawfulness  of  those  literary  studies  which  had  been  the 
deUght  of  his  youth.  He  had  brought  with  him,  his  sole  compa- 
nions, besides  the  sacred  books  of  his  religion,  the  grea-l  masters  of 
poetry  and  philosophy,  of  Greek  and  Latin  style  ^  and  the  magic  of 
Plato's  and  Cicero's  language,  to  his  refmed  and  fastidious  ear,  made 
the  sacred  writings  of  Christianity,  on  which  he  was  intently  fixed, 
appear  rude  and  barbarous.  In  his  retreat  in  Bethlehem  he  had 
Hiscias-  undertaken  the  study  of  Hebrew  (2),  as  a  severe  occupation  to  wilh- 
"diesV  draw  him  from  those  impure  and  worldly  thoughts  which  his  auste- 
rities had  not  entirely  subdued  ;  and  in  the  weary  hours  when  he 
was  disgusted  with  his  difRcult  task,  he  could  not  refrain  from  re- 
curring, as  a  solace,  to  his  favourite  authors.  But  even  this  indul- 
gence alarmed  his  jealous  conscience;  though  he  fasted  before  he 
opened  his  Cicero,  his  mind  dwelt  with  too  intense  delight  on  the 
language  of  the  orator  ^  and  the  distaste  vvith  which  he  passed  from 
the  musical  periods  of  Plato  to  the  verses  of  the  Prophets,  of  which 
his  ear  had  not  yet  perceived  the  harmony,  and  his  Roman  tasic 
had  not  perhaps  imbibed  the  full  sublimity,  appeared  to  him  as  an 
impious  offence  against  his  religion  (3).  The  inward  struggles  of 
his  mind  threw  him  into  a  fever,  he  was  thought  to  be  dead,  and  in 
the  lethargic  dream  of  his  distempered  imagination,  he  thought  tliat 
he  beheld  himself  before  the  throne  of  the  great  Judge,  before  the 
brightness  of  which  he  dared  not  lift  up  his  eyes.  "  Who  art  thou?" 
demanded  the  awful  voice.  —  "A  Christian,"  answered  the  trem- 
bling Jerome  (4).  "  'Tis  false,"  sternly  replied  the  voice,  "  thou 
art  no  Christian,  thou  art  a  Ciceronian.  Where  the  treasure  is, 
there  is  the  heart  also.  "  Yet,  however  the  scrupulous  conscience 

(1)  Jerome  says,  —  "Prima  est  virginilas  a  legerc  coepissem,  scrmo  liorrebat  incullus.  K[>ist. 
nativitate  ;  secunda  virginitas  a  secunda  iiativi-     xviii.  ad  Eustoch.  iv.  p.  42. 

tate;"   he   ingenuously  confesses  that  lie  could  (4)  Interim  parantur  exequiic,  et  vitalis  anim:f 

only  boast  of  the  second.  Epist.  xxv.  iv.  p.  242.;  ealor,  toto  frigescente  jam  corpore,  in  solo  tanlum 

Oper.  iv.  p.  459.  tepente    pulvisculo,     palpitabat;   quum    subilo 

(2)  His  description  of  Hebrew,  as  compared  raptus  in  spirilu,  ad  tribunal  judicis  pertralior; 
with  Latin,  is  curious  :  —  "  Ad  quam  edoraan-  ubi  tantum  luminis^  et  tanlum  erat  ex  circum- 
dam,  cuidem  fratri,  qui  ex  Hebrajis  crediderat,  stantium  claritate  fulgoris,utprojeclus  in  terrain, 
me  in  disciplinam  dedi  ut  post  Quintiliani  acu-  sursiim  aspicere  nou  auderem.  Interrogatus  de 
mina,  gravitatemque  Frontouis,  et  levitatem  oonditione,  Christianum  me  esse  respondi.  Et 
riinii,  alphabetum  disccrem  et  stridentia  anhela-  illc  qui  pra'sidebat  raortuis  ait,  Ciceronianus  es, 
que  verba  raeditarer  —  quid  ihi  laboris  insum-  uon  Cbrislianus  ;  ubi  enim  thesaurus  luiis,  ihi  et 
serini?  "    Epist.  xcv.  ad  Rusticuni,  p.  774.  cor  limm.  Ad  Eu;)toch,  Epist.  xviii.  iv,  p.  42. 

('i)  .Si  quando  in  mrmet  revcrsus,   Prnpheta.s 
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of  Jerome  might  tremble  at  lliis  profane  admixture  of  sacred  and 
heathen  studies,  he  was  probably  qualified  in  a  high  degree  by  this 
very  discordant  collision  of  opposite  tastes  for  one  of  the  great  ser- 
vices which  he  was  to  render  to  Christianity.  No  writer,  without 
that  complete  mastery  over  the  Latin  language,  which  could  only 
be  attained  by  constant  familiarity  with  its  best  models,  could  so 
have  harmonised  its  genius  with  the  foreign  elements  which  were 
to  be  mingled  with  it,  as  to  produce  the  vivid  and  glowing  style  of 
the  Vulgate  Bible.  That  this  is  far  removed  from  the  purity  of 
Tully,  no  one  will  question  :  we  shall  hereafter  consider  more  at 
length  its  genius  and  its  influence-,  but  we  may  conjecture  what 
would  have  been  the  harsh,  jarring,  and  inharmonious  discord  of 
the  opposing  elements,  if  the  translator  had  only  been  conversant 
with  the  African  Latinity  of  Tertullian,  or  the  elaborate  obscurity 
of  writers  like  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 

Jerome  could  not,  in  the  depths  of  his  relreat,  or  in  the  absorbing  J^emm  i» 
occupation  of  his  studies,  escape  being  involved  in  those  controver- 
sies which  distracted  the  Eastern  churches,  and  penetrated  to  the 
cell  of  the  remotest  anchorite.  He  returned  to  the  West  to  avoid  the 
restless  polemics  of  his  brother  monks.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  the 
fame  of  his  piety  and  talents  commended  him  to  the  confidence  of 
the  Pope  Damasus  (1),  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  the  most  im- 
portant affairs  of  the  Ptoman  see.  Put  either  the  influence  or  the  Morality 
opinions  of  Jerome,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  clergy,  Roma« 
whose  vices  Jerome  paints  in  no  softened  colours.  We  almost,  in  ""'"''^ 
this  contest,  behold  a  kind  of  prophetic  prelude  to  the  perpetual 
strife,  which  has  existed  in  almost  all  ages^  between  the  secular  and 
regular  clergy,  (he  hierarchical  and  monastic  spirit.  Though  the 
monastic  opinions  and  practices  were  by  no  means  unprecedented 
in  Italy  (they  had  been  first  introduced  by  Athanasius  in  his  flight 
from  Egypt);  though  they  were  maintained  by  Ambrose,  and  prac- 
tised by  some  recluses;  yet  the  pomp,  the  wealth,  and  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  ecclesiastics,  which  is  described  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  Heathen  historian  (2)  and  the  Christian  Jerome, 
would  not  humbly  brook  the  greater  popularity  of  these  severer 
doctrines,  nor  patiently  submit  to  the  estrangement  of  some  of  their 
more  opulent  and  distinguished  proselytes,  particularly  among  the 
females.  Jerome  admits,  indeed,  with  specious,  but  doubtful  hu- 
mility, the  inferiority  of  Ihe  unordained  monk  to  the  ordained 
priest.  The  clergy  were  the  successors  of  the  Apostles;  their  lips 
could  make  the  body  of  Christ ;  they  had  the  keys  of  heaven,  until 
the  day  of  judgment ;  they  were  the  shepherds,  the  monks  only  part 
of  the  flock.  Yet  the  clergy,  no  doubt,  had  the  sagacity  to  foresee 
the  dangerous  rival,  as  to  influence  and  authority,  which  was  rising 

(1)    EpisI,  xii.    p,   744.      Tillciiioiil,   Vip   dc         ;'2)   Vinmi.iii'is  Marccll.iius.  Sec  Postea. 
Jrroine. 
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up  in  Christian  sociely.  Tlie  great  object  of  contention  now  was  llie 
command  over  the  high-born  and  wealthy  females  of  Rome.    Je- 
rome, in  his  advice  to  the  clergy,  cautiously  warns  them  against  the 
Influence  danger  of  fcmalc  intimacy  (1).  He,  however,  cither  considered  hini- 
m^iesof  self  secure,  or  under  some  peculiar  privilege,  or  justified  by  the 
Home,    prospect  of  greater  utility,  to  suspend  his  laws  on  his  own  behalf. 
He  became  a  kind  of  confessor,  he  directed  the  sacred  studies,  he 
overlooked  the  religious  conduct,  of  more  than  one  of  these  pious 
ladies.  The  ardour  and  vehemence  with  which  his  ascetic  opinions 
were  embraced,  and  the  more  than  usually  familiar  intercourse  with 
matrons  and  virgins  of  rank,  may  perhaps  have  offended  the  pride, 
if  not  the  propriety,  of  Roman  manners.  The  more  temperate  and 
rational  of  the  clergy,  in  their  turn,  may  have  thought  the  zeal 
with  which  these  female  converts  of  Jerome  were  prepared  to  follow 
their  teacher  to  the  Holy  Land,  by  no  means  a  safe  precedent;  they 
may  have  taken  alarm  at  the  yet  unusual  fervour  of  language  with 
which  female  ascetics  were  celebrated  as  united,  by  the  nuptial  tic. 
to  Christ  (2),  and  exhorted,  in  the  glowing  imagery  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  to  devote  themselves  to  their  spiritual  spouse.  They  were 
the  brides  of  Christ;  —  Christ,  worshipped  by  angels  in  heaven, 
ought  to  have  angels  to  worship  him  on  earth  (3).   With  regard 
to  Jerome  and  his  high-born  friends,  their  suspicions  were,  doubt- 
less, unjust. 
tharacter     It  IS  slugular,  ludecd,  to  contrast  the  different  descriptions  of  the 
'  fcmXs."  female  aristocracy  of  Rome,  at  the  various  periods  of  her  history ; 
the  secluded  and  dignified  matron,  employed  in  household  duties, 
and  educating  with  severe  discipline,  for  the  military  and  civil  ser- 
vice of  the  state,  her  future  consuls  and  dictators ;  the  gorgeous 
luxury,  the  almost  incredible  profligacy,  of  the  later  days  of  the  re- 
public and  of  the  empire,  the  Julias  and  Messalinas,  so  darkly  co- 
loured by  the  satirists  of  the  times ;  the  active  charity  and  the  stern 
austerities  of  the  Paulas  and  Eustochiums  of  the  present  period.  It 
was  not,  in  general,  the  severe  and  lofty  Roman  matron  of  the  age 
of  Roman  virtue  whom  Christianity  induced  to  abandon  her  domes- 
tic duties,  and  that  highest  of  all  duties  to  her  country,  the  bring- 
ing up  of  noble  and  virtuous  citizens  ;  it  was  the  soft,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  savage  female,  who  united  the  incongruous,  but  loo 
frequently  reconciled,  vices  of  sensuality  and  cruelty  ;  the  female, 

(1)  Epist.  ad  Heliodorum,  p,  10.  noverat  Rnmar  propositum  inonacharuin,  iicc  au- 

(2)  S«e  the  Epistle  ad  Euslochiuin.  The  whole  debat  propter  rei  novilatein,  ignominiosum,  ut 
01  this  letter  is  a  singular  union  of  religious  ear-  tunc  putabalur,  et  vile  in  populis,  nomen  assu- 
nestness  and   what,  to   modern   feeling,   would  mere."   Marcella^  Epitaph,  p.  780 ■ 

seem  strange  indelicacy  if  not  immodesty,  with  (3)  In  Jerome's  larger  interpretation  of  Solo- 
still  stranger  liberty  with  the  language  of  Scrip-  mon's  Song  (adv.  Jorin.  p.  171.)  is  a  very 
ture.  He  seems  to  say  that  Eustochium  was  the  curious  and  whimsical  passage,  alluding  to  the 
6rst  noble  Roman  maiden  who  embraced  vir-  Saviour  as  the  opouse.  There  is  one  sentence, 
ginily  :  —  "  Qua;  *  *  prima  Roman.x  urbis  virgo  however,  in  the  letter  to  Eustochium,  so  blas- 
nobiiis  esse  coepisli."  He  says,  however,  of  Mar-  phemously  indecent  that  it  must  not  be  quoted 
rella, —  "  Nulla  eo  tempore  nobilium  fo'minarum  even  in  l-atin   p.  38. 
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whom  the  facility  of  divorce,  if  she  abstained  from  less  lawful  in- 
dulgence, enabled  to  gratify  in  a  more  decent  manner  her  inconstant 
passions-,  who  had  been  inured  from  her  most  lender  age,  not  merely 
to  theatrical  shows  of  questionable  modesty,  but  to  the  bloody 
scenes  of  the  arena,  giving  the  signal  perhaps  with  her  own  delicate 
hand  for  the  mortal  blow  to  the  exhausted  gladiator.    We  behold 
with  wonder,  not  unmixed  with  admiration,  women  of  the  same  race 
and  city  either  forswearing  from  their  earliest  youth  all  intercourse 
with  men,  or  preserving  the  state  of  widowhood  with  irreproachable 
dignity  •,  devoting  their  wealth  to  the  foundation  of  hospitals,  and 
their  time  to  religious  duties  and  active  benevolence.  These  monas- 
tic sentiments  were  carried  to  that  excess  which  seemed  inseparable 
from  the  Roman  character.    At  twelve  years  old,  the  young  Asella 
devoted  herself  to  God  5  from  that  time  she  had  never  conversed 
with  a  man  5  her  knees  were  as  hard  as  a  camel's,  by  constant  genu- 
tlexion  and  prayer  (1).  Paula,  the  fervent  disciple  of  Jerome,  after    ^'"'''• 
devoting  the  wealth  of  an  ancient  and  opulent  house  to  charitable 
uses  (2),  to  the  impoverishing  of  her  own  children,  deserted  her  fa- 
mily. Her  infant  son  and  her  marriageable  daughter  watched,  with 
entreating  looks,  her  departure-,  she  did  not  even  turn  hen  head 
away  to  hide  her  maternal  tears,  but  lifted  up  her  unmoistened  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  continued  her  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  Jerome 
celebrates  this  sacrifice  of  the  holiest  charities  of  life  as  the  height 
of  female  religious  heroism  (3). 

Tiie  vehement  and  haughty  temper  of  Jerome  was  not  softened  ^°"^',"J"" 
by  his  monastic  austerities,  nor  humbled  by  the  severe  proscription  Jerome, 
of  the  gentler  affections.  His  life,  in  the  capital  and  the  desert,  was 
one  long  warfare.  After  the  death  of  his  friend  and  protector,  Da- 
niasus,  the  growing  hostility  of  the  clergy,  notwithstanding  the  at- 
(achment  of  his  disciples,  rendered  his  residence  in  Rome  disagree- 
able.   Nor  was  the  peace  of  the  monastic  life  his  reward  for  his 
zealous  exertions  in  its  cause.    He  retired  to  Palestine,  where  he  «e'"-^.'  «« 
passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  religious  studies,   and  in  polemic 

^l)  Hieronjiii.  Kj>l;>t.  xxi.  et  (quod  his  uiajus  est;   liberis   prosequentibus, 

i)   .ferouie    thus     describes   the    tliarity     of  et  clementissimam   matrcm  pietate  vincere   cii- 

'I'.iula  :  —  Quid   ego  referam,  ainplae  et   nobilis  pienlibus.  Jam  carbosa  tendebantur,  et  reniorum 

doinus,  el  quondam  opulentissima',  omnes  pa?ne  ductu    iiavis    in   altum   protrahebatur.     Parvus 

diviti.is  in  pauperes   ero^atas.   Quid  in  cunctos  Toxotius   supplices  manus    teiidebal   in   littora. 

dementissimuui  aiiimura,  el  bonilalera  etiam  in  Rufina,  jam  nubilis,  ut  suas  expcctaret  nuptias, 

cos   quos   nunquam    viderat,    evagantera.    Quis  tacens  fletibus  obsecrabal,  et  tamen  ilia  siccos  ad 

inopum  morions,  non  illius  vestimentis  obvolulus  coelum  oculos,  pietatem  in  filios,  pietate  in  Deuni 

est?  Quis  clinicorum  non  ejus  facultatibus  sus-  superans  nesc;jebat  sematrem  ut  Christi  probarel 

tentatusest?  Quos  curiosissime  tola  urbe  perqui-  ancillam.  *  *  Hoc  contra  jura   natura;  plena  fides 

rens,  damnum  putabat,  si  quis  debilis  et  esuriens  patiebalur,    irao    gaudens    animus     appetebat. 

cibo  susteutarelur  alterius.    Spoliabal  filios,    et  Epitaph.  Paula;  672. 

inter  objurgantes   propinquos,   majorem  se  eis  This  was  her  epitaph  : — 

hccreditatem,    Christi    misericnrdiam  dimittere  . 

loquebatur.    Epitaph.    Paula?,    p.    671.     At   her  Aspicis  angustum  precisa  rupe  sepulcrum^ 

J     ,1      I                  1               -.1.         '.        J      .1.   .    u  Hosp  turn  Paulae  est,  coeleslia  regna  tcnentis. 

death,  Jerome  relates,  with  great  pride,  that  she  pratrcm,  cognates,  Romam.  patriamque  rclinquen.. 

did  not  leave  a  penny  to  her  daughter,   but  a  Divitias,  sobolem,  Bctlikhemite  conditur  antro. 

load  of  debts  (magnum  a;s  alienum).  Hie  pi  ;escpe  tuum,  Christe,  atque  hie  mystica  Magi 

(3)  It  is  a  passage  of  considerable  beauty  :  —  Munera  portantes,  hominique,  Deoque  dedere. 
Pescendit  ad  porfum,  fratrc,  cognatis,  affinibus. 
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disputes.  Wlierever  any  dissentient  from  the  doctrine  or  the  prac- 
tice of  the  dominant  Christianity  ventured  to  express  his  opinions, 
Jerome  launched  the  thunders  of  his  interdict  from  his  cell  at 
Bethlehem.  No  one  was  niore  perpetually  involved  in  controversy, 
or  opposed  with  greater  rancour  of  personal  hostility,  than  this 
earnest  advocate  of  unworldly  religious  seclusion.  He  was  engaged 
in  a  vehement  dispute  with  St.  Augustine,  on  the  difference  between 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  But  his  repose  was  most  embittered  by  the 
acrimonious  and  obstinate  contest  with  Rufinus,  which  was  rather 
a  personal  than  a  polemic  strife.  In  one  controversy,  Christendom 
.loviiiian  acknowledged  and  hailed  him  as  her  champion.  Jovinian  and  Vigi- 
Tath!f!'  lantius  are  involved  in  the  dark  list  of  heretics ;  but  their  error  ap- 
pears to  have  been  that  of  unwisely  attempting  to  stem  the  current 
of  popular  Christian  opinion,  rather  than  any  departure  from  the 
Important  doctrines  of  Christianity.   They  were  premature  Protes- 
tants; Ihey  endeavoured,  with  vain  and  ill-timed  efforts,  to  arrest 
the  encroaching  spirit  of  Monachism,  which  had  now  enslaved  the 
whole  of  Christianity  (1) ;  they  questioned  the  superior  merit  of  ce- 
libacy ;  they  protested  against  the  growing  worship  of  relics  (2). 
Their  effect  upon  the  dominant  sentiment  of  ttic  limes  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  language  of  wrath,  bitterness,  contempt,  and  abhor- 
rence with  which  Jerome  assails  these  bold  men,  who  thus  presumed 
to  encounter  the  spirit  of  tbeir  age.   The  four  points  of  Jovinian's 
heresy,  were, — 1st,  that  virgins  had  no  higher  merit,  unless  supe- 
rior in  their  good  works,  than  widows  and  married  women;  2d, 
that  there  was  no  distinction  of  meats;  3d,  that  those  who  had  been 
baptized  in  full  faith,  would  not  be  overcome  by  the  Devil ;  and  4th, 
that  those  who  had  preserved  the  grace  of  baptism  would  meet 
with  an  equal  reward  in  heaven.   This  last  clause  was  perhaps  a 
corollary  from  the  first,  as  the  panegyrists  of  virginity  uniformly 
claimed  a  higher  place  in  heaven  for   the  immaculate  than  for 
those  who  had  been  polluted  by  marriage.    To  those  doctrines 
Vigilantius  added,  if  possible,  more  hated  tenets.    He  condemned 
the  respect  paid  to  the  martyrs  and  their  relics ;  he  questioned  the 
miracles  performed  at  their  tombs ;  he  condemned  the  lighting 
lamps  before  them  as  a  Pagan  superstition;  he  rejected  the  inter- 
cession of  the  saints;  he  blamed  the  custom  of  sending  alms  to  Je- 
rusalem, and  the  selling  all  properly  to  give  it  to  the  poor;  he  as- 
serted that  it  was  better  to  keep  it  and  distribute  its  revenues  in 
charity ;  he  protested  against  the  whole  monastic  life,  as  interfering 
with  the  duty  of  a  Christian  to  his  neighbour.  These  doctrines  were 

(1)  Hieronym.  adv.  Vigilantiuin,  p.  281.  trairc   a   la   tradition   de   I  Eglise    Universellc." 

(2)  The    observation   of  Fleury   shows    Iiow      Tom.  v.  p.  278- 

mistimed  vfas  the  .itteinpt  of  Vigilantius  to   re-  I  have  purposely,  lest  I  should  overstrain  the 

turn  to  the  simpler  Christianity  of  former  days  :  Protestantism  of  these  remarkable  men,  taken  this 

—  "  On  ne  voit  pas  que  I'heresie  (de  Vigilance),  view  of  tlieir   tenets    from   Fleury,  perhaps  the 

ait  eu  dc  suite  ,  ni  qu'on  ait  en  besoin  d'aucun  fairest    and    most    dispassionate   writer    of  hi;, 

/■oncile  pour  la  condamner  tant  elle  eloit  con-  church.  Tom.  iv.  p.  602.;  torn.  v.  p.  275. 
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not  wilhoul  Iheir  followers  ;  the  resentment  of  Jerome  was  embit- 
tered by  their  effect  on  some  of  the  noble  ladies  of  Rome,  w  ho  began 
to  fall  off  to  marriage.  Even  some  bishops  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  Vigilanlius,  and  asserting  that  the  high  professions  of  continence 
led  the  way  to  debauchery,  refused  to  ordain  unmarried  deacons. 
The  lone  of  Jerome's  indignant  writings  against  those  new  here- 
tics is  that  of  a  man  suddenly  arrested  in  his  triumphant  career  by 
some  utterly  unexpected  opposition  5  his  resentment  at  being  thus 
crossed  is  mingled  with  a  kind  of  wonder  that  men  should  exist 
who  could  entertain  such  strange  and  daring  tenets.  Tiie  length,  it 
might  be  said  the  prolixity,  to  which  he  draws  out  his  answer  to 
Jovinian,  seems  rather  the  outpouring  of  his  wrath  and  his  learn- 
ing, than  as  if  he  considered  it  necessary  to  refute  such  obvious 
errors.  Throughout  it  is  the  master  condescending  to  teach,  not  the 
adversary  to  argue.    He  fairly  overwhelms  him  with  a  mass  of 
scripture,  and  of  classical  learning  :  at  one  lime  he  pours  out  a 
flood  of  allegorical  inlerprelations  of  the  scripture ;  he  then  con- 
founds him  wilh  a  clever  passage  from  Theophrastus  on  the  mise- 
ries of  marriage.  Even  llie  friends  of  .Terome,  the  zealous  Pamma- 
chius  himself,  were  offended  by  the  fierceness  of  his  first  invective 
against  Jovinian  (Ij,  and  his  contemptuous  disparagement  of  mar- 
riage.   The  injustice  of  his  persona!  charges  are  refuted  by  the 
more  temperate  statements  of  Augustine  and  by  his  own  admis- 
sions (2).    He  was  obliged,  in  his  apology,  to  mitigate  his  vehe- 
mence, and  reluctantly  to  fall  into  a  milder  strain;  but  even  the 
Apology  has  something  of  the  severe  and  contemptuous  tone  of  an 
orator  who  is  speaking  on  the  popular  side,  with  his  audience  al- 
ready in  his  favour. 

But  his  language  lo  Jovinian  is  sober,  dispassionate,  and  argu-  vigibn- 
mentative,  in  comparison  with  that  to  Vigilanlius.  He  describes  all  *""■ 
Ihe  monsters  ever  invented  by  poetic  imagination,  the  centaurs,  the 
leviathan,  Ihe  Nemean  lion,  Cacus,  Geryon.  Gaul,  by  her  one 
monster,  Vigilanlius  (3),  had  surpassed  all  the  pernicious  and  por- 
tentous horrors  of  other  regions.  "  Why  do  I  fly  to  the  desert? — 
That  I  may  not  see  or  hear  thee  ^  that  I  may  no  longer  be  moved 

(1)  Indignamini  mihi,  quod  Joviiiianuin  non  heaven.  Yet  this  handsome,  this  corpulent, 
docuerini,  sed  viceiiia.  Imo  iiidignantur  mihi  smooth  monk,  always  goes  in  white  like  a  bride- 
qui  ilium  anathematizatum  dolent.  Apolog.  groom  :  let  him  marry  a  wife  to  prove  the  equal 
p.  236.  value  of  virginity  and  marriage;   but  if  he  will 

(2)  Jerome  admits  that  Jovinian  did  not  assert  not  lake  a  wife,  though  lie  is  against  us  in  his 
the  privilege  which  he  vindicated ;  he  remained  words,  his  actions  are  for  us.  He  afterwards 
a  monk,  though  Jerome  highly  colours  his  luxu-  says, — Ule  Romana^  ecclesiac  auctoritate  damna- 
rious  habits.  After  his  coarse  tunic  and  bare  lus  inter  fluviales  aves,  ct  carncs  suillas,  non  taa> 
feet,  and  food  of  bread  and  water,  he  has  be-  emisit  aniniam  quam  eruclavit.  p.  183. 

taken    himself  to  white    garments,     sweetened         (3)  His  brief  sketch  of  the  enormities  of  Vigi- 

wine,  and  highly  dressed  meals  :  Ir)  the  sauces  of  lantius  is  as   follows: — Qui   iramundo  spiritii 

an  Apicius  or  a  Paxamus,  to  baths,    and  sham-  pugnat   contra   Christi   spiritum,   et   marlyrum 

pnoings  (fricticuljc,—  the  Benedictines  translate  negat  sepulcra  esse  veneraoda;  damnandas  elicit 

ihis  fritter  shops],  and  cooks'  shops,  it  is  mani-  esbe  vigilias  ;    nunquam  nisi  in  Pascha   Alleluia 

fest  that  he  prefers  earth  to  heaven,  vice  to  vir-  cantandura  :  continentiara  harcsiin,    piidiciliam 

tue,  his  belly  to  Christ,  and  thinks  his  rubicund  libidinis  seminariuin. 
colour  (I'urpuram  coloris  ejus)  the  kingdom  of 
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by  thy  madness,  nor  be  provoked  lo  war  by  thee ;  lest  the  eye  of  a 
harlot  should  captivate  me,  and  a  beautiful  form  seduce  me  to  un- 
lawful love."  But  his  great  and  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of 
reverence  for  the  dust  of  martyrs  (that  little  dust  which,  covered 
with  a  precious  veil,  Vigilantius  presumed  to  think  but  dust)  is 
universal  authority.  "  Was  the  Emperor  Constantine  sacrilegious, 
who  transported  the  relics  of  Andrew,  Luke,  and  Timothy  lo  Con- 
stantinople, at  whose  presence  the  devils  (such  devils  as  inhabit  the 
wretched  Vigilantius)  roar,  and  are  confounded?  or  the  Emperor 
Arcadius,  who  translated  the  bones  of  the  holy  Samuel  to  Thrace? 
Are  all  the  bishops  sacrilegious  who  enshrined  these  precious  re- 
mains in  silk,  as  a  vessel  of  gold  ;  and  all  the  people  who  met  them, 
and  received  them  as  it  were  the  living  prophet?  Is  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  who  offers  sacrifice  on  the  altar  under  which  are  the  vene- 
rable bones  (the  vile  dust,  would  Vigilantius  say?)  of  Peter  and 
Paul  5  and  not  the  bishop  of  one  city  alone,  but  the  bishops  of  all 
the  cities  in  the  world  who  reverence  these  relics,  around  which 
the  souls  of  the  martyrs  are  constantly  hovering  lo  hear  the  prayers 
of  the  supplicant?" 

The  great  work  of  Jerome,  the  aulhoritalive  Latin  version  of  the 
scriptures,  will  demand  our  attention,  as  one  of  the  primary  ele- 
ments of  Christian  literature,  a  subject  which  must  form  one  most 
important  branch  of  our  inquiry  into  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
general  revolution  in  the  history  of  mankind,  brought  about  by  the 
complete  establishment  of  Christianity. 


BOOK  IV. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    ROMAN    EMPIRE    UNDER    CHRISTIANlTy . 

The  period  is  now  arrived  when  we  may  survey  the  lotal  change  General 
in  the  habits  and  manners,  as  well  as  in  the  senlinrcnts  and  opi- ^"ThJi.gl 
nions,  of  mankind,  effecled  by  the  dominance  of  the  new  faith,    effected 

-^  by  Cnris- 

Chrislianity  is  now  the  mistress  of  the  Roman  world  5  on  every  side  ti.in.ty. 
the  struggles  of  Paganism  become  more  feeble;  it  seems  resigned 
to  its  fate,  or  ralher  only  hopes,  by  a  feigned  allegiance,  and  a 
simulation  of  the  forms  and  language  of  Christianity,  lo  be  permitted 
to  drag  on  a  precarious  and  inglorious  existence.  The  Christians 
are  now  no  longer  a  separate  people,  founding  and  maintaining 
tiieir  small  independent  republics,  fenced  in  by  marked  peculiari- 
ties of  habits  and  manners  from  the  rest  of  society  5  they  have  be- 
come to  all  outward  appearance  the  people;  the  general  manners 
of  the  world  may  be  contemplated  as  the  manners  of  Christendom. 
The  monks,  and  in  some  respects  the  clergy,  have,  as  it  were, 
taken  the  place  of  the  Christians  as  a  separate  and  distinct  body  of 
men  ;  the  latter  in  a  great  degree,  the  former  altogether  differing 
from  the  prevalent  usages  in  their  modes  of  life,  and  abstaining 
from  the  common  pursuits  and  avocations  of  society.  The  Christian  sources  of 
writers,  therefore,  become  our  leading,  almost  our  only,  authori-  '"u™"' 
lies  for  the  general  habits  and  manners  of  mankind  (for  the  notice 
of  such  matters  in  the  Heathen  writers  are  few  and  casual),  except 
the  Theodosian  code.  This  indeed  is  of  great  value  as  a  record  of  iheodo 
manners  as  well  as  a  history  of  legislation  5  for  that  which  demands  ''""  ''°''''' 
I  he  prohibition  of  the  law,  or  is  in  any  way  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  require  the  notice  of  the  legislature,  may  be  considered  as 
a  prevalent  custom  :  particularly  as  the  Theodosian  code  is  not  a 
system  of  abstract  and  general  law,  but  the  register  of  the  succes- 
sive edicts  of  the  Emperors  who  were  continually  supplying,  by 
their  arbitrary  acts,  the  deficiencies  of  the  existing  statutes,  or  as 
new  cases  arose,  adapting  those  statutes  to  temporary  exigences. 

But  the  Christian  preachers  are  the  great  painters  of  Roman  christian 
manners;  Chrysoslom  of  the  East,  more  particularly  of  Conslanti-  ""'"' 
nople;  Jerome,  and  though  much  less  copiously,  Ambrose  and 
Augustine,  of  Roman  Christendom.  Considerable  allowance  must, 
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of  course,  be  made  in  all  these  statements  for  oratorical  vehemence  ^ 
much  more  for  the  ascetic  habits  of  the  writers,  particularly  of 
Chrysostom,  who  maintained,  and  would  have  exacted,  the  rigid 
austerity  of  the  desert  in  the  midst  of  a  luxurious  capital.  Nor 
must  the  general  morality  of  the  limes  be  estimated  from  their 
writings  without  considerable  discretion.  It  is  the  office  of  the 
preacher,  though  with  a  different  design,  yet  with  something  of 
the  manner  of  the  satirist,  to  select  the  vices  of  mankind  for  his 
animadversion,  and  to  dwell  with  far  less  force  on  the  silent  and 
unpretending  virtues.  There  might  be,  and  probably  was,  an  under- 
current of  quiet  Christian  piety  and  gentleness,  and  domestic  hap- 
piness, which  would  not  arrest  the  notice  of  the  preacher,  who 
was  denouncing  the  common  pride  and  luxury;  or  if  kindling  into 
accents  of  praise,  enlarging  on  the  austere  self-denial  of  the  ancho- 
rite, or  the  more  shining  virtues  of  the  saint, 

Christianity  disturbed  not  the  actual  relations  of  society,  it  inter- 
fered in  no  way  with  the  existing  gradations  of  rank  ;  though,  as  we 
shall  see,  it  introduced  a  new  order  of  functionaries,  —  what  may 
be  considered  from  tlie  estimation  in  which  they  were  held  a  new 
aristocracy,  —  it  left  all  the  old  official  dignitaries  in  possession  of 
fli.very.  ihclr  distiuctions.  With  the  great  vital  distinction  between  the 
freeman  and  the  slave,  as  yet  it  made  no  difference  (1).  It  broke 
down  none  of  the  barriers  which  separaled  this  race  of  men  from 
the  common  rights  of  human  kind;  and  in  no  degree  legally 
brought  up  this  Pariah  caste  of  antiquity  to  the  common  level  of 
the  human  race. 

In  the  new  relation  established  between  mankind  and  the  Su- 
preme Being,  the  slave  was  fully  participant,  he  shared  in  the 
redemption  through  Christ,  he  might  receive  all  the  spiritual  bles- 
sings, and  enjoy  all  the  immortalising  hopes  of  the  believer;  he 
might  be  dismissed  from  his  death-bed  to  heaven  by  the  absolving 
voice  of  the  priest;  and  besides  this  inestimable  consolation  in 
misery  and  degradation,  this  religious  equality,  at  least  with  the 
religious  part  of  the  community,  could  not  fail  to  elevate  his  con- 
dition, and  to  strengthen  that  claim  to  the  sympathies  of  mankind 
which  were  enforced  by  Christian  humanity.  The  axiom  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria  that  by  the  common  law  of  Christian  charily,  we 
were  to  act  to  them  as  we  would  be  acted  by,  because  they  were 
men  (2),  though  perhaps  it  might  have  been  uttered  with  equal 
strength  of  language  by  some  of  the  better  philosophers,  spoke 
with  far  more  general  acceptance  to  the  human  heart.  The  manu- 
mission, which  was  permitted  by  Constantine  to  take  place  in  the 
Church,  must  likewise  have  tended  indirectly  to  connect  freedom 
with  Christianity  (3). 

^l)  The  laws  of  Justinian,  it   must  he  reuiem-  (2)  Clcuirns  Alex.  Pjcdagog.  iii.  12. 

bered,  are  beyond  this  period.  (S)  Sec  Blair  on  Slavery,  p.  288. 
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Still,  down  to  the  lime  of  Justinian,  the  inexorable  law,  which, 
as  to  their  treatment,  had  already  been  wisely  tempered  by  the 
Heathen  Emperors,  as  to  their  rights,  pronounced  the  same  harsli 
and  imperious  sentence.  It  beheld  Ihem  as  an  inferior  class  of 
human  beings;  their  life  was  placed  but  partially  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  If  they  died  under  a  punishment  of  extraordi- 
nary cruelty,  the  master  was  guilty  of  homicide;  if  under  more 
moderate  application  of  the  scourge,  or  any  other  infliction,  the 
master  was  not  accountable  for  their  death  (1).  While  it  refused  to 
protect,  the  law  inflicted  on  the  slave  punishments  disproportionate 
to  those  of  the  freeman.  If  he  accused  his  master  for  any  crime, 
except  high  treason,  he  was  to  he  burned  (2) ;  if  free  women  mar- 
ried slaves,  they  sank  to  the  abject  state  of  their  husbands,  and 
forfeited  their  rights  as  free  women  (.3) ;  if  a  free  woman  intrigued 
with  a  slave,  she  was  capitally  punished,  the  slave  was  burned  (4). 

The  possession  of  slaves  was  in  no  degree  limited  by  law.  It  was 
condemned  as  a  mark  of  inordinate  luxury,  but  by  no  means  as  in 
itself  contrary  to  Christian  justice  or  equity  (5). 

On  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  the  court,  Christianity  either  Manners 
did  not  aspire,  or  despaired  of  enforcing  moderation  or  respect  "oun! 
for  the  common  dignity  of  mankind.  The  manners  of  the  East,  as 
the  Emperor  took  up  his  residence  in  Constantinople,  were  too 
strong  for  the  religion.  With  the  first  Christian  Emperor  com- 
menced that  Oriental  ceremonial,  which  it  might  almost  seem, 
that,  rebuked  by  the  old  liberties  of  Rome,  the  imperial  despot 
would  not  assume  till  he  had  founded  another  capital ,  or  at  least, 
if  the  first  groundwork  of  this  Eastern  pomp  was  laid  by  Dioclesian, 
Rome  had  already  been  deserted,  and  was  not  insulted  by  the 
open  degradation  of  the  first  men  in  the  empire  to  the  language, 
attitudes,  and  titles  of  servitude. 

The  eunuchs,  who,  however  admitted  in  solitary  instances  to  covem- 
the  confidence  or  favour  of  the  earlier  Emperors,  had  never  formed   ThTeu! 
a  party,  or  handed  down  to  each  other  the  successive  administra-  ""''^'" 
lions,  now  ruled  in  almost  uncontested  sovereignty,  and  except  in 
some  rare  instances,  seemed  determined  not  to  incur,  without  de- 
serving, the  antipathy  and  contempt  of  mankind.  The  luxury  and 
prodigality  of  the  court  equalled  its  pomp  and  its  servility.  The 
parsimonious  reformaiion  introduced  by  Julian  may  exaggerate  in  its 
contemptuous  expressions  the  thousand  cooks,  the  thousand  barbers, 
and  more  than  a  thousand  cupbearers,  with  the  host  of  eunuchs  and 
drones  of  every  description  who  lived  at  the  charge  of  the  Emperor 
Constanlius  (6).   The  character  of  Theodosius  gave  an  imposing 

f  ij  Coil.  Theoilos.  ix.  12.  i-  rious  to  compare  this   passage  of  Clement  with 

(2;  Cod.  Theodos.  ix.6.2.  the  beautiful  essay  of  Seneca     iiec  likewise  Chry- 

(3)  Ibid.  iv.  9.  1,  2.  3.  sostom  almost  passim.    Some  had  2000  or  3000 

(4)  Ibid.  ix.  11.  1.  t.  vii.p.  633. 

(5)  Clemens.  Alex.  Pxilngog.  iii.  12.    It  is  cu-         (6)  Uibanius,   Epitaph.  Julian,  p.  .'■65. 

II.  18 
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dignity  to  his  resumption  of  tliat  magnificence  of  which  Julian, 
not  without  affectation,  had  displayed  his  disdain.  The  Heathen 
writers,  perhaps  with  the  design  of  contrasting  Theodosius  with 
the  severer  Julian,  who  are  the  representatives,  or  at  least,  each 
the  pride  of  the  opposing  parties,  describe  the  former  as  immode- 
^llw"  rately  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  of  re-enlisting 
in  the  imperial  service  a  countless  multitude  of  cooks  and  other 
attendants  on  the  splendour  and  indulgence  of  the  court  (1).  That 
which  in  Theodosius  was  the  relaxation  or  the  reward  for  military 
services,  and  the  cares  and  agitations  of  an  active  administration, 
degenerated  with  his  feeble  sons  into  indolent  and  effeminate 
luxury.  The  head  of  the  empire  became  a  secluded  Asiatic  despot. 
When,  on  rare  occasion,  Arcadius  condescended  to  reveal  to  the 
public  the  majesty  of  the  sovereign,  he  was  preceded  by  a  vast 
multitude  of  attendants,  dukes,  tribunes,  civil  and  military  officers, 
their  horses  glittering  with  golden  ornaments,  with  shields  of  gold, 
set  with  precious  stones,  and  golden  lances.  They  proclaimed  the 
coming  of  the  Emperor,  and  commanded  the  ignoble  crowd  to  clear 
the  streets  before  him  (2).  The  Emperor  stood  or  reclined  on  a 
gorgeous  chariot  surrounded  by  his  immediate  attendants  distin- 
guished by  shields  with  golden  bosses  set  round  with  golden  eyes, 
and  drawn  by  while  mules  wiih  gilded  trappings;  the  chariot  was 
set  with  precious  stones,  and  golden  fans  vibrated  with  the  move- 
ment, and  cooled  the  air.  The  multitude  contemplated  at  a  distance 
the  snow-white  cushions,  tlie  silken  carpets  with  dragons  enwoveii 
upon  them  in  rich  colours.  Those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to-  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Emperor  beheld  his  ears  loaded  with 
golden  rings,  his  arms  with  golden  chains,  his  diadem  set  with 
gems  of  all  hues,  his  purple  robes,  which  with  the  diadem,  were 
reserved  for  the  Emperor,  in  all  their  sutures  embroidered  with 
precious  stones.  The  wondering  people,  on  their  return  to  their 
homes,  could  talk  of  nothing  but  the  splendour  of  the  spectacle, 
the  robes,  the  mules,  the  carpets,  the  size  and  splendour  of  the 
jewels.  On  his  return  to  the  palace,  the  Emperor  walked  on  gold  ; 
ships  were  employed  with  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  gold 
dust  (3)  from  remote  provinces,  which  was  sirewn  by  the  officious 
care  of  a  host  of  attendants,  so  that  the  Emperor  rarely  set  his 
foot  on  the  bare  pavement. 
Thearis.  The  otficia!  aristocracy,  which  had  succeeded  to  the  hereditary 
tocracy.  pg^j-jgigig  of  Romc,  reflected  in  more  moderate  splendour,  and  less 
unapproachable  seclusion,  the  manners  of  the  court.  The  chief  civil 
''        offices  were  filled  by  men  of  ignoble  birth,  often  eunuchs,  who,  by 

(1)  Zosimus,  iv.  211.  iiio,  Moribus,    et  Luxu  X\i    Theodosiani,  have 

(2)  Mniitfaucoii,    ill   an  essay   in   the  last  vo-     collected   the  principal  features  of  this  picture, 
luiue  of  the   works  of  Chrysostoin,  and  in   the     chiefly  from  Clirysostom. 

twelfth  vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of   llie  Academy   of         (3)  XpuVfTlv.  See  Muller,  p.  10. 
Inscriptions;   and    Muller,  in  his  treatise  do  Ge- 
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the  prodigal  display  oflheir  ill-acquired  wcallh,  insulled  the  people 
who  admired,  envied,  and  hated  their  arrogant  state.  The  military 
olTicers,  in  the  splendour  of  their  trappings  and  accoutrements 
vied  with  the  gorgeousness  of  the  court  favourites;  and  even  the 
barbarians,  who  began  to  force  their  way  by  their  valour  to  these 
posts,  in  the  capital,  caught  the  infection  of  luxury  and  pomp  As 
in  ail  despotisms,  especially  in  the  East,  there  was  a  rapid  riseand 
fall  of  unworthy  favourites,  whose  vices,  exactions,  and  oppressions 
were  unsparingly  laid  open  by  hostile  writers,  directly  they  had 
lost  the  protecting  favour  of  the  court.  Men  then  found  out  that 
the  enormous  wealth,  the  splendour,  the  voluptuousness,  in  which 
an  Eutropius  or  a  Rufinus  had  indulged,  had  been  obtained  by  ihe 
sale  of  appointments,  by  vast  bribes  from  provincial  governors  bv 
confiscations,  and  every  abuse  of  inordinate  power  (l  \ 

Christianity  had  not  the  power  to  elevate  despotism  into  a  wise 
and  beneficent  rule,  nor  to  dignify  its  inseparable  consequence, 
court  favouritism;  yet  after  all,  feeble  and  contemptible  as  are  many 
of  the  Christian  Emperors,  pusillanimous  even  in  (heir  vices-  odious 
as  was  the  tyranny  of  their  ministers;  they  may  bear  no  unfavourable 
comparison  with  the  Heathen  Emperors  of  Rome.  Human  nature 
is  not  so  outraged ;  our  belief  in  the  possible  depravity  of  man  is 
not  so  severely  tried,  as  by  the  monstrous  vices  and  cruelties  of 
a  Tiberius,  a  Caligula,  or  a  Nero.  Theodora,  even,  if  we  credit 
the  malignant  satire  of  Procopius,  maintained  some  decency  upon 
the  throne.  The  superstitions  of  the  Emperors  debased  Christianity 
the  Christian  bishop  was  degraded  by  being  obliged  at  times  to  owe 
his  promotion  to  an  eunuch  or  a  favourite ;  yet  even  the  most  ser- 
vile and  intriguing  of  the  hierarchy  could  not  be  entirely  forgetful 
of  their  high  mission;  there  was  still  a  kind  of  moral  repu^-nance 
inseparable  from  the  character  they  bore,  which  kept  them  above 
the  general  debasement. 

The  aristocratical  life,  at  this  period,  seems  to  have  been  cha- 
racterised by  gorgeous  magnificence  without  grandeur,  inordinate  ofl'belw 
luxury  without  refinement,  the  pomp  and  prodigality  of  a  hi'>-h   '"'"'^' 
stale  of  civilisation  with  none  of  its  ennobling  or  humanisin"-  effects 
The  walls  of  the  palaces  were  lined  with  marbles  of  all'colours 
crowded  with  statues  of  inferior  workmanship,  mosaics   of  which 
the  merit  consisted  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stones;  the  cost  rather 
than  the  beauty  or  elegance,  was  the  test  of  excellence,  and  the 
object  of  admiration.  They  were  surrounded  with  hosts  of  parasites 
or  servants.    "You  reckon  up,"  Chrysostom  thus  addresses  a  pa- 
trician, "so  many  acres  of  land,  ten  or  twenty  palaces,  as  many 

(i)Hic  Asiam  villa  partus  regit ;  ille  rrdemit  Fallit.  ct  ambitos  a  priiicipc  vcndit  honores 
Conjugis  ornatti  Syriani ;  dolot  illo  paterna  *  •  •  ^  " 

Bitli>M.os  mu!as.sc  donio.  Sufliia  paUnIi  Congpsta;  cumulantur  opps,  oi  bisaue  rani.,,. 

Vest.bu.0  pretiis  distinsni.  ■■.;su  a  Brntc.  Accipit  una  do,„us.  Pnpnli'se.X'coaCi 

Claud.  ,n  tuuop.  ,.  ^0')-  I'l.na.jnr  privato  sucrumbunt  nppida  regno. 
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balhs,  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  slaves,  chariots  plated  with 
silver  or  overlaid  with  gold  (1). " 

Their  banquets  were  merely  sumptuous,  without  social  grace  or 
elegance.  The  dress  of  the  females,  the  fondness  for  false  hair, 
sometimes  wrought  up  to  an  enormous  height,  and  especially  affect- 
ing the  golden  dye,  and  for  paint,  from  which  irresistible  propen- 
sities they  were  not  to  be  estranged  even  by  religion,  excite  the 
stern  animadversion  of  the  ascetic  Christian  teacher.  "What  busi- 
ness have  rouge  and  paint  on  a  Christian  cheek?  Who  can  weep 
for  her  sins  when  her  tears  wash  her  face  bare  and  mark  furrows 
on  her  skin?  With  what  trust  can  faces  be  lifted  up  towards  heaven, 
which  the  Maker  cannot  recognise  as  his  workmanship  (2)  ? " 
Their  necks,  heads,  arms,  and  fingers,  were  loaded  with  golden 
chains  and  rings  •,  their  persons  breathed  precious  odours,  their 
dresses  were  of  gold  stuff  and  silk;  and  in  this  attire  they  ventured 
lo  enter  the  church.  Some  of  the  wealthier  Christian  matrons  gave 
a  religious  air  to  their  vanity,  while  the  more  profane  wore  their 
thin  silken  dresses  embroidered  with  hunting-pieces,  wild  beasts, 
or  any  other  fanciful  device ;  the  more  pious  had  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  or  the  paralytic  carrying 
his  bed.  In  vain  the  preachers  urged  that  it  would  be  better  to 
emulate  these  acts  of  charity  and  love,  than  to  wear  them  on  their 
garments  (3). 

It  might  indeed  be  supposed  that  Christianity,  by  the  extinction 
of  that  feeling  for  the  beauty,  grandeur,  and  harmony  of  outward 
form,  which  was  a  part  Of  the  religion  of  Greece,  and  was  enforced 
by  her  purer  and  loftier  philosophy,  may  have  conlributed  lo  this 
total  depravation  of  the  taste.  Those  who  had  lost  the  finer  feeling 
for  the  pure  and  noble  in  art  and  in  social  life,  would  throw  them- 
selves into  the  gorgeous,  the  sumptuous,  and  the  extravagant.  But 
it  was  rather  the  Roman  character  than  the  influence  of  Christianity 
which  was  thus  fatal  to  the  refinemenls  of  life.  The  degeneracy  of 
taste  was  almost  complete  before  the  predominance  of  the  new  reli- 
gion. The  manners  of  ancient  Rome  had  descended  from  the  earlier 
-empire  (4),  and  the  manners  of  Constantinople  were  in  most  res- 
pects an  elaborate  imitation  of  those  of  Rome. 

The  provincial  cities,  according  to  the  national  character,  imi- 
tated the  old  and  new  Rome;  and  in  atl,  no  doubt  the  nobihty,  or 
the  higher  order,  were  of  tlie  same  character  and  habits. 

On  the  appointment  to  the  provincial  governments,  and  the  high 
civil  offices  of  the  empire,  Christianity  at  this  time  exercised  by  no 

(1)  T.  vii.  p.  533.  Olher  statutes  regulate  the  dress  in  Rome,  xiv. 

(2)  Hieionyin.  Epist.  54.    Compare  Epist.  19.     *",■  V^,  >i      i        •  .•  f  .1 

vol  i   u  284  v.v,.i  j,a»t  i^j  .01.  lo.  (4)  Compare  llic  desciiptien   of  the  manners 

'              '  and  habits  of  the  Roman  nobles   in  Ammianus 

(3)  MuUer,  p.  112.  There  are  several  statutes  Marcellinus,  so  well  transferred  into  Euglish 
prohibiting  the  use  of  gold  brocade  or  dresses  in  the  31st  chapter  of  Gibbon,  vol.  v.  p.  258— 
.of  silk    in   the    Theodosian    Code,     x.   lit.   20-  oi;s 
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means  a  commanding,  certainly  no  exclusive,  influence.  Either 
superior  merit,  or  court  intrigue,  or  favour,  bestowed  civil  offices 
with  impartial  hand  on  Christian  and  Pagan.  The  Rufinus  or  Ihc 
Eutropius  cared  little  whether  the  bribe  was  ofl'ered  by  a  worship- 
per in  the  church  or  in  the  temple.  The  Heathen  Themistius  was 
appointed  prefect  of  Constantinople  by  the  intolerant  Theodosius  ; 
Praetcxtalus  and  Symmachus  held  the  highest  civil  functions  in 
Rome.  The  prefect  who  was  so  obstinate  an  enemy  to  Chrysostoin 
was  Optatus,  a  Pagan.  At  a  later  period,  as  we  have  observed,  a 
statue  was  raised  to  the  Heathen  poet  Merobaudes. 

But,  besides  the  officers  of  the  imperial  government,  of  the  pro- 
vinces and  the  municipalities,  there  now  appeared  a  new  order  of 
functionaries,  willi  recognised,  if  undefined  powers,  the  religious 
magistrates  of  the  religious  community.  In  this  magisterial  cha- 
racter, the  new  hierarchy  differed  from  the  ancient  priesthoods,  at 
least  of  Greece  and  Rome.  In  Greece,  they  were  merely  the  offi- 
ciating dignitaries  in  the  religious  ceremonial;  in  Rome,  the  ponti- 
fical was  attached  to,  and  in  effect  merged  in,  the  important  civil 
function.  But  Christianity  had  its  own  distinct  and  separate  aris- 
tocracy, which  not  merely  officiated  in  the  church,  but  ruled  the 
public  mind,  and  mingled  itself  with  the  various  affairs  of  life,  far 
beyond  this  narrow  sphere  of  religious  ministration. 

The  Christian  hierarchy  was  completely  organised  and  established 
in  the  minds  of  men  before  the  great  revolutions  which,  under 
Conslantine,  legalised  Christianity,  and,  under  Theodosius  and  his 
successors,  identified  the  Church  and  Stale.  The  strength  of  the 
sacerdotal  power  was  consolidated  before  it  came  into  inevitable 
collision,  or  had  to  dispute  its  indefinable  limits  with  the  civil  au- 
thority. Mankind  was  now  submitted  to  a  double  dominion,  the 
civil  supremacy  of  the  Emperor  and  his  subordinate  magistrates, 
and  that  of  the  Bishop  with  his  inferior  priesthood. 

Up  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  clerical  order  had  omduai 
been  the  sole  magistracy  of  the  new  communities.    But  it  is  not  ''"-eiop- 

niciil  of 

alone  from  the  scantmess  of  authentic  documents  concerning  the  ti>ci.ier 
earliest  Christian  history,  but  from  the  inevitable  nature  of  things, 
that  the  development  of  the  hierarchical  power,  as  has  already 
been  partially  shown  (1),  was  gradual  and  untraceable.  In  the  in- 
fant Christian  community,  we  have  seen  that  the  chief  teacher  and 
the  ruler,  almost  immediately,  if  not  immediately,  became  the  same 
person.  It  was  not  so  much  that  he  was  formally  invested  in  au- 
thority, as  that  his  advice,  his  guidance,  his  control,  were  sought 
on  all  occasions  with  timid  diffidence,  and  obeyed  with  unhesitat- 
ing submission.  In  the  Christian,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  the  civil  was 
merged  in  the  religious  being;  he  abandoned  willingly  his  rights  as 

(l)  Book  ii.  irh.  i. 


power 
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a  citizen,  almost  as  a  man,  his  independence  of  thought  and  action,  in 
order  to  be  taught  conformity  to  the  new  doctrines  which  he  had  em- 
braced, and  the  new  rule  of  Hfe  to  which  he  had  submitted  himself. 
Community  of  sentiment,  rather  than  any  strict  federal  compact,  was 
the  primary  bond  of  the  Christian  republic^  and  this  general  senti- 
ment, even  prior,  perhaps,  to  any  formal  nomination  or  ordination, 
designated  the  heads  and  the  subordinate  rulers,  the  Bishops,  the 
Presbyters,  and  the  Deacons^  and  therefore,  where  all  agreed,  there 
was  no  question  in  whom  resided  the  right  of  conferring  the  title  (1). 
The  simple  ceremonial  of  "laying  on  of  hands,"  which  dedicated 
the  individual  for  his  especial  function,  ratified  and  gave  its  reli- 
gious character  to  this  popular  election  which  took  place  by  a  kind 
of  silent  acclamation ;  and  without  this  sacred  commission  by  the 
bishop,  no  one,  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  re- 
cord, presumed,  it  should  seem,  to  invest  himself  in  the  sacred 
o{rice(2).  The  civil  and  religious  power  of  the  hierarchy  grew  up 
side  by  side,  or  intertwined  with  each  other,  by  the  same  sponta- 
neous vital  energy.    Every  thing  in  the  primary  formation  of  tlie 
communities  tended  to  increase  the  power  of  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors.    The  investiture  of  the  blended  teacher  and  ruler  in  a 
sacred,  and  at  length  in  a  sacerdotal  character,  the  rigid  separation 
of  this  sacred  order  from  the  mass  of  the  believers,  could  not  but 
arise  out  of  the  unavoidable  development  of  the  religion.    It  was 
not  their  pride  or  ambition  that  withdrew  them,  but  the  reverence 
of  the  people  which  enshrined  them  in  a  separate  sphere  :  they  did 
not  usurp  or  even  assume  their  power  and  authority;  it  was  heaped 
upon  them  by  the  undoubling  and  prodigal  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity. The  hopes  and  fears  of  men  would  have  forced  this  honour 
upon  them,  had  they  been  humbly  reluctant  to  accept  it.    Man,  in 
his  state  of  religious  excitement,  imperiously  required  some  au- 
thorised interpreters  of  those  mysterious  revelations  from  heaven 
which  he  could  read  himself  but  imperfectly  and  obscurely;  he  felt 
the  pressing  necessity  of  a  spiritual  guide.  The  privileges  and  dis- 
tinctions of  the  clergy,  so  far  from  being  aggressions  on  his  reli- 
gious independence,  were  solemn  responsibilities  undertaken  for 
the  general  benefit.    The  Christian  commonalty,  according  to  the 
general  sentiment,  could  not  have  existed  without  them,  nor  could 
such  necessary  but  grave  functions  be  entrusted  to  casual  or  com- 
mon hands.    No  individual  felt  himself  safe,  except  under  their 

(1)  The  growlli  of  ihe  Christian  hierarchy,  and  officer  of  Ihe  court,  public  debtor,  procurator, 
the  general  constituli(<n  of  the  Church,  are  de-  or  collector  of  the  purple  dye  (murileguUis),  or 
Teloped  with  learning,  candour,  and  moderation,  one  involved  in  business,  might  lie  ordained,  or, 
by  Planck,  in  his  Geschichtu  der  Christlich-  if  ordained,  might  be  reclaimed  to  his  former 
Kirchlichcn  Verfassung.    Hanover,  1803.  state.    Cod,  Thend.  i.x.  45.  3.    This  was  a  law  of 

(2)  Gradually  the  admission  to  orders  became  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  a.  d.  398.  The 
a  snbject  not  merely  of  ecclesiastical,  but  of  civil  Council  of  lUiberis  had  made  a  restriction  that 
regulation.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  decu-  no  freedman,  whose  patron  was  a  Gentile,  could 
rion  was  prohibited  from  taking  orders  in  order  be  ordained;  he  was  still  too  much  under  cou- 
to  obtain   exi'inntion   from  llie  duties  of  his  sta-  trol.  Can.  l.x.tx. 

tion.  Cod.Theod.  xii.  t.  iO.   No  slave,  curialis, 
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superintendence.    Their  sole  right  of  entering  the  sanctuary  arose 
as  much  out  of  the  awe  of  the  people  as  their  own  self-invesled 
holiness  of  character.    The  trembling  veneration  for  the  mysteries 
of  the  sacrament  must  by  no  means  be  considered  as  an  artifice  to 
exalt  themselves  as  the  sole  guardians  and  depositaries  of  these 
blessings  5  it  was  the  genuine  expression  of  their  own  profoundest 
feelings.    If  they  had  not  assumed  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell ;  if 
Ihey  had  not  appeared  legitimately  to  possess  the  power  of  pro- 
nouncing the  eternal  destiny  of  man,  to  suspend  or  excommunicate, 
from  those  Christian  privileges  which  were  inseparably  connected 
in  Christian  belief  with  the  eternal  sentence,  or  to  absolve  and 
readmit  into  the  pale  of  the  Church  and  of  salvation, — among  the 
mass  of  believers,  the  uncertainty,  the  terror,  the  agony  of  minds 
fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  their  immortality,  and  yearn- 
ing by  every  means  to  obtain  the  assurance  of  pardon  and  peace, 
with  heaven  and  hell  constantly  before  their  eyes,  and  agitating 
their  inmost  being,  would  have  been  almost  insupportable.    How- 
ever they  might  exaggerate  their  powers,  they  could  not  extend 
them  beyond  the  ready  acquiescence  of  the  people.    They  could 
not  possess  the  power  of  absolving  without  that  of  condemning; 
and  men  were  content  to  brave  the  terrors  of  the  gloomier  award, 
for  the  indescribable  consolations  and  confidence  in  their  brighter 
and  more  ennobling  promises. 

The  change  in  the  relative  position  of  Christianity  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  tended  to  the  advancement  of  the  hierarchy.  At  first 
there  was  no  necessity  to  guard  the  admission  into  the  society 
with  rigid  or  suspicious  jealousy,  since  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  face  of  a  hostile  world  was  in  itself  almost  a  sufiicient 
test  of  sincerity.  Expulsion  from  the  society,  or  a  temporary  exclu- 
sion from  its  privileges,  which  afterwards  grew  into  the  awful 
forms  of  interdict  or  excommunication,  must  have  been  extremely 
rare  or  unnecessary  (1),  since  he  who  could  not  endure  the  disci- 
pline, or  who  doubled  again  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  abandon  a  despised  sect  and  revert  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  world.  The  older  and  more  numerous  the  community, 
severer  regulations  were  requisite  for  the  admission  of  members, 
the  maintenance  of  order,  of  unity  in  doctrine,  and  propriety  of 
conduct,  as  well  as  for  the  ejection  of  unworthy  disciples.  As  men  Expulsion 
began  to  be  Christians,  not  from  personal  conviction,  but  from 
hereditary  descent,  as  children  of  Christian  parents ;  as  the  Church 
was  filled  with  doubtful  converts,  some  from  the  love  of  novelty, 

(1)  The  case  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corin^  of  the  Jewish  community,  which  they  had  aban- 

thians  (1  Cor.  V. 5. )>™^i''i  seems  tohave  been  the  doned,    and,    if   CNpelled     from    the    Christian 

first  of   forcible  expulsion,  was  obviously  an  act  Church,  would  be  complete  outcasts.  Not  so  the 

n{ Apostolic  aulhon^j.  This, it  is  probable,  was  a  Heathen  Apostate,    who   might  one    day  leave, 

.lewish  convert ;  and   these  persons  stood   in  a  and  the  next  return,  to  his  old  religion,  with  all 

peculiar  position  ;  they   would  be  ashamed,  or  its   advantages, 
would  not  be  perraiitrd,  to  return  into  the  bo;om 


or  excom 

raunica- 

lion. 
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Others,  when  Ihey  incurred  less  danger  and  obloquy,  from  less 
sincere  failh ;  some,  no  doubt,  of  tlie  base  and  profligate,  from  the 
desire  of  partaking  in  the  well-known  charily  of  the  Christians  to 
their  poorer  brethren  ;  many  would  become  Christians,  having  just 
strength  of  mind  enough  to  embrace  its  tenets,  but  not  to  act 
up  to  its  duties;  a  more  severe  investigation,  therefore,  became 
necessary  for  admission  into  the  society,  a  more  summary  autho- 
rity for  the  expulsion  of  improper  members  (I).  These  powers 
naturally  devolved  on  the  heads  of  the  community,  who  had  either 
originally  possessed,  and  transmitted  by  regularly  appointed  des- 
cent, or  held  by  general  consent,  the  exclusive  administration  of 
the  religious  riles,  the  sacraments,  which  were  the  federal  bonds 
of  the  community.  Their  strictly  civil  functions  became  likewise 
Increase  Hiore  cxtcnsive  and  important.  All  legal  disputes  had,  from  the 
dvlun-  ^''^''  ^^^"  submitted  to  the  religious  magistracy,  not  as  interpreters 
fluencc.  of  (he  laws  of  the  empire,  but  as  best  acquainted  with  the  higher 
principles  of  natural  justice  and  Christian  equity.  The  religious 
heads  of  the  communities  were  the  supreme  and  universally  re- 
cognised arbiters  in  all  the  transactions  of  life.  When  the  magistrate 
became  likewise  a  Christian,  and  the  two  communities  were  blended 
into  one,  considerable  difficulty  could  not  but  arise,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  in  the  limits  of  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

But  the  magisterial  or  ruling  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  function 
became  thus  more  and  more  relatively  important;  government 
gradually  became  an  affair  of  asserted  superiority  on  one  hand,  of 
exacted  submission  on  the  other  ;  but  still  the  general  voice  would 
long  be  in  favour  of  the  constituted  authorities.  The  episcopal 
power  would  be  a  mild,  a  constitutional,  an  unoppressive,  and 
therefore  unquestioned  and  unlimited  sovereignty ;  for,  in  truth, 
in  the  earlier  period,  what  was  the  bishop,  and  in  a  subordinate 
degree,  the  presbyter,  or  even  the  deacon? — He  was  the  religious 
superior,  elected  by  general  acclamation,  or  at  least,  by  general 
consent,  as  commanding  that  station  by  his  unrivalled  religious 
qualificalions ;  he  was  solemnly  invested  in  his  office  by  a  religious 
ceremony ;  he  was  the  supreme  arbiter  in  such  civil  mutters  as 
occurred  among  the  members  of  the  body,  and  thus  the  conservator 
of  peace ;  he  was  the  censor  of  morals,  the  minister  in  holy  rites, 
the  instructor  in  the  doctrines  of  the  faith,  the  adviser  in  all  scruples, 
llie  consoler  in  all  sorrows ;  he  was  the  champion  of  the  truth, 
in  the  hour  of  trial  the  first  victim  of  persecution,  the  designated 

(J)  It  is  curious  to  find  that  both  ecclesiastical  will  is  null  and  void.  Cod.  Theod.  xvi .  7.  1.  22. 

and  civil   laws   against  apostasy  were  constantly  A  law  of  Valentinian  11.  inflicts  the  same  penalty 

necessary.  The   Council  of  Elvira   re-admits  an  (only   with  some   limitation)  on  apostates  to  Ju- 

apostate  to  communion,  who  has  not  worshipped  daism  or  Manicheism.   The  laws  of  Arcadus   and 

idols,  after  ten  years'  penance.  The  laws  of  Gra-  Valentinian   III.   prove,  by  the  severity  of  their 

tian  and  Theodosius,  and  even  of  Arcadius  and  prohibitions,  not  only  that  cases  of  apostasy  took 

Valentinian   III.,  speak,   a    more    menaclni;  Ian-  place,   but  that  sacrifices  were   still   frequently 

guage  :  the  Christian  who  has  become  a  Papan  offered.  Cod.  Theodos  xvi.  til.  de  Apostatis. 
forfeits  the  right  of  bequeathing  by  will— hi« 
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martyr.  Of  a  being  so  sanctified,  so  ennobled  to  the  ttiought,  what 
jealous  suspicion  would  arise,  what  power  would  be  witUhoIden 
from  one  whose  commission  would  seem  ratified  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God.  Power  might  generate  ambition,  distinction  might  be  at- 
tended by  pride,  but  the  transition  would  not  be  perceived  by  the 
dazzled  sight  of  respect,  of  reverence,  of  veneration,  and  of  love. 

Above  all,  diversities  of  religious  opinion  would  tend  to  increase 
the  influence  and  the  power  of  those  who  held  the  religious  supre- 
macy. It  has  been  said,  not  without  some  authority,  that  the 
establishment  of  episcopacy  in  the  Apostolic  times  arose  for  the 
control  of  the  differences  with  the  Judaising  converts  (1).  The  mul- 
tiluda  of  believers  would  take  refuge  under  authority  from  the 
doubts  and  perplexities  thus  cast  among  them;  they  would  be 
grateful  to  men  wiio  would  think  for  them,  and  in  whom  their  con- 
fidence might  seem  to  be  justified  by  their  station;  a  formulary 
of  faith  for  such  persons  would  be  the  most  acceptable  boon  to 
the  Christian  society.  This  would  be  more  particularly  (he  case 
when,  as  in  the  Asiatic  communities,  they  were  not  merely  slight 
and  unimportant,  but  vital  points  of  difference.  The  Gnosticism, 
which  the  bishops  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Syria  had  to  combat,  was 
not  a  Christian  sect  or  heresy,  but  another  religion,  although 
speaking  in  some  degree  Christian  language.  The  justifiable  alarm 
of  these  dangerous  encroachments  would  induce  the  teachers  and 
governors  to  assume  a  loftier  and  more  dictatorial  tone  •,  those 
untainted  by  the  new  opinions  would  vindicate  and  applaud  their 
acknowledged  champions  and  defenders.  Hence  we  account  for 
the  strong  language  in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  which  appears 
to  claim  the  extraordinary  rank  of  actual  representatives,  not  merely 
of  the  Apostles,  but  of  Christ  himself,  for  the  bishops,  precisely 
in  this  character,  as  maintainers  of  the  true  Christian  doctrine  (1). 


The  bi 
shop  ill 
the  early 
coininu- 
nlly. 


Dissen- 
sions ill 

the 
Church 
cause  ol' 
increase 
of  sacerdo- 
tal power. 


(1)  No  doubt  this  kind  of  constant  and  of  na- 
tiiralappeal  to  the  supreme  religious  functionary 
must  have  irulerially  tended  to  strengthen  and 
confirm  this  power.  See  vol.  i.  page  278.  and 
note. 

(2)  My  own  impression  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  genuineness  of  these  Epistles, — the  short- 
er ones  I  mean — which  are  vindicated  by  Pear- 
son ;  nor  do  1  suspect  that  these  passages,  which 
are  too  frequent,  and  too  much  in  the  style  and 
spirit  of  the  whole,  are  later  interpolations. 
Certainly  the  fiict  of  the  existence  of  two  diffe- 
rent copies  of  these  Epistles  throws  doubt  on  the 
genuineness  of  both  ;  but  1  receive  them  partly 
from  an  hislorical  argument,  wliicli  I  have  sug- 
gested, vol  i.  p.  320.;  partly  from  internal  evi- 
dence, Some  of  their  expressions,  e.g.,"  Be  ye 
subject  to  the  bishop  as  to  Jesus  Christ "  (ad 
Trail,  c.  2.);  "  Follow  your  bishop  as  Jesus 
Christ  the  Father,  the  presbytery  as  the  Apos- 
tles; reverence  the  deacons  as  the  ordinance  of 
God  "  (ad  Smyrn.  c.  8  );  taken  as  detached  sen- 
tences, and  without  regard  to  the  figurative 
5lyle  and  ardent  manner  of  the  writer,  would 
■ieeni  so  extraordinary  a  transition  from  the  tone 
"f  the  Apostles,  as  to  throw  still  further  doubts 


on  the  authenticity  at  least  of  these  sentences. 
But  it  may  be  observed  that  in  these  strong  ex 
pressions  the  object  of  the  writer  does  not  seem 
to  be  to  raise  the  sacerdotal  power,  but  rather  to 
enforce  Christian  unity,  with  direct  reference  to 
these  fatal  differences  of  doctrine.  In  another 
pa.ssage  he  says,  "  He  ye  subject  to  tlie  liishop 
and  to  each  other  (tci)  J^riJrKoVa)  koli  cikkk- 
Xoio-),  as  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Father,  and  the 
Apostles  to  Christ,  to  the  Father  and  to  the 
Spirit." 

I  cannot  indeed  understand  the  inference  that 
all  the  language  or  tenets  of  Christians  who  may 
have  heard  the  .Apostles  are  to  be  considered  of 
Apostolic  aulhority.  Ignatius  was  a  velieraent 
and  strongly  figurative  writer,  very  different  in 
his  tone,  according  to  my  judgment,  to  the  Apos 
tolic  writings.  His  eager  desire  for  martyrdom) 
his  deprecating  the  interference  <if  the  Roman 
Christians  in  his  behalf,  is  remarkably  at  va- 
riance with  the  sober  dignity  with  which  the 
Apcstlcs  did  not  seek,  but  submitted  to  death. 
That  which  may  have  been  high.wrought  meta- 
phor in  Ignatius,  is  repeated  by  the  Author  of 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  without  reserve  or 
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In  Uic  pscudo-Aposlolic  Conslilulion?,  which  belong  probably  to 
the  latter  end  of  the  third  century,  this  more  than  Apostolic  au- 
thority is  sternly  and  unhesilatingly  asserted  (1).  Thus,  the  sepa- 
ration between  the  clergy  and  laity  continually  widened  •,  the 
teacher  or  ruler  of  the  community  became  the  dictator  of  doctrine, 
the  successor,  not  of  the  bishop  appointed  by  Apostolic  autho- 
rity (2),  or  according  to  Apostolic  usage,  but  the  Apostle ;  and  at 
length  took  on  himself  a  sacerdotal  name  and  dignity.  A  strong 
corporate  spirit,  which  arises  out  of  associations  formed  for  the 
noblest  as  well  as  for  the  most  unworthy  objects,  could  not  but 
actuate  the  hierarchical  college  which  was  formed  in  each  diocese 
or  each  city  by  the  bishop  and  more  or  less  numerous  presbyters 
and  deacons.  The  control  on  the  autocracy  of  the  bishop,  which 
was  exercised  by  this  senate  of  presbyters,  without  whom  he  rarely 
acted,  tended  to  strengthen,  rather  than  to  invalidate,  the  authority 
of  the  general  body,  in  which  all  particular  and  adverse  interests 
were  absorbed  in  that  of  the  clerical  order  (3). 
V".'^"'A??     The  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  received  perhaps 

ol  tlic  Old  '  ' 

Testa-    with  greater  readiness,  from  the  contemptuous  aversion  in  which 
'"""*■    it  was  held  by  the  Gnostics,  on  this  as  on  other  subjects,  gradually 
Clergy    found  Its  Way  into  the  Church  (4).  But  the  strong  and  marked  line 
'""^'between  the  ministerial  or  magisterial  order  (the  clergy) and  the 
inferior  Christians,  the  people  ( the  laity),  had  been  drawn  before 
the  bishop  became  a  pontiff  (for  the  Heathen  names  were  likewise 
used),  the  presbyters,  the  sacerdotal  order,  and  the  deacons,  a  class 
of  men  who  shared  in  the  indelible  sanctity  of  the  new  priesthood. 
The  common  priesthood  of  all  Christians,  as  distinguishing  them 
by   their  innocent   and    dedicated  character    from    the   profane 
Heathen,  asserted  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  was  the  only  notion 
of  the  sacerdotal  character  at  first  admitted  into  the  popular  senti- 
ment (5).  The  appellation  of  the  sacerdotal  order  began  to  be  me- 
taphorically applied  to  the  Christian  clergy  (6),  but  soon  became 

limitation.  This,  I  think,  may  be  fairly  taken  as  — Quando  a  primorilio    cpiscopatils  mei   statue- 

indicallvc  of  llie  language  prevalent  at  the  end  rem,  nihil  sine  cousilio  vestro,  et  cum  consensu 

of  the  third  or  beginning   of  the  fourth  century,  plebis,  mea  privatira  sentcntia  gerere.    Epist.  v. 

—  iilJUt  0  £7ri3-x07rcic  flc  0S6V  TeTi^nVSa).  In  other  passages  he  says,    Cui  rei  non  potui  me 

The   bishop  is  to   be  honoured  as   God.    ii.  30.  solum   judicem  dare.    He   had   acted,  therefore. 

The  language  of   Psalm  Ixxxi.  "  Ye  are  Gods,"  <^ym  cH'^gif    '"«'».   ct  c"'"  plcbe  jpsa  universa. 

is  applied  to  them: — they  areas  much  greater  tpist.  xxviii. 

than  the  king  as  the  soul  is  superior  to  the  body,  (■*)  '»  '«  universally  adopted  in  the  Apostolic 

-crri^yu,     i^s.XSTe     «t     ^aTspa.-cfO-  Constitutions   The  crime  of  Korah  is  significant- 

P  "^   r         '     r                                           r'T  ly  adduced;  tithes  are  mentioned,   1  believe,  for 

Ssio-aai^coc /icto-ixs*.     ^                    ^               ^  Ihefirsttime,  ii.  25.   Compare  vi.  2. 

(1)  OoTOC  lif/i^  iTriytlOi  QiO(  y.i'ra.  (5)  See  the  well-known  passage  of  TertuUian -. 
Geo?.  Lib.  ii.  c.  26.  — Nonne  etiaici  saccrdotes  suinus  ?  *  *  Differen- 

(2)  The  full  Apostolic  authority  was  claimed  t'a™  inter  ordinem  et  plebcm  constituit  ecclesia; 
for  the  bishops,  I  tliiuk,  first  distinctly,  at  a  auctoritas.  TertuUian  evidently  Montanises  in 
later  period.  See  the  letter  from  Firmilianus  in  t'lis  treatise,  de  Exhort.  Castit.  c.  7.,  yet  seems 
Cyprian's  works,  Epist.  Ixxv.  Potestas  pecca-  t"  deliver  these  as  maxims  generally  acknow 
terum   rcmittendorum   Apostolis   data   est  *  *  et  ledged. 

cpiscopis   qui   eis  vicaria  ordinationc   succcsse-  (6)  We  find  the  first  appearance  of  this  in  llie 

rwit.  figurative    Ignatius.    TertuJlian   uses   the   term 

(3)  Even  Cyprian  enforces  his  own  authority  summi  Saccrdotes, 
by  that  of  his  concurrent  College  of  Presbvters  : 
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real  (illes ;  and  by  the  close  of  the  Ihird  century,  Ihey  were  invested 
in  the  names  and  claimed  the  rights  of  the  Levilical  priesthood  in 
the  Jewish  theocracy  (1).  The  Epistle  of  Cyprian  to  Cornelius,  Bi- 
shop of  Rome,  shows  the  height  to  which  the  episcopal  power  had 
aspired  before  the  religion  of  Christ  had  become  that  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  even  of  the  New,  in 
which  honour  or  deference  are  paid  to  the  Hebrew  pontificate,  are 
recited  in  profuse  detail;  implicit  obedience  is  demanded  for  the 
priest  of  God,  who  is  the  sole  infallible  judge  or  delegate  of 
Christ  (2). 

Even  if  it  had  been  possible  that,  in  their  state  of  high-wrought 
attachment  and  reverence  for  the  teachers  and  guardians  of  their 
religion,  any  mistrust  could  have  arisen  in  the  more  sagacious  and 
far-sighted  minds  of  the  vast  system  of  sacerdotal  domination,  of 
which  they  were  thus  laying  the  deep  foundations  in  the  Roman 
world,  there  was  no  recollection  or  tradition  of  any  priestly  tyranny 
from  which  they  could  take  warning  or  imbibe  caution.  These 
sacerdotal  castes  were  obsolete  or  Oriental ;  the  only  one  within 
their  sphere  of  knowledge  was  that  of  the  Magians  in  the  hostile 
kingdom  of  Persia.  In  Greece,  the  priesthood  had  sunk  into  the 
neglected  ministers  of  the  deserted  temples  ^  their  highest  dignity 
was  to  preside  over  the  amusements  of  the  people.  The  Emperor 
had  now  at  length  disdainfully  cast  off  the  supreme  pontificate  of  the 
Heathen  world,  which  had  long  been  a  title,  and  nothing  more. 
Even  among  the  Jews,  the  rabbinical  hierarchy,  which  had  gained 
considerable  strength,  even  during  our  Saviour's  time,  but  after  the 
fall  of  the  temple,  and  the  publication  of  the  Talmuds,  had  assumed 
a  complete  despotism  over  the  Jewish  mind,  was  not  a  priesthood; 
the  rabbins  came  promiscuously  from  all  the  tribes;  their  claims 
rested  on  learning  and  on  knowledge  of  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers, 
not  on  Levitical  descent. 

Nor  indeed  could  any  danger  be  apparent,  so  long  as  the  free 
voice  of  the  community,  guided  by  fervent  piety,  and  rarely  per- 
verted by  less  worthy  motives,  summoned  the  wisest  and  the  holiest 
to  these  important  functions.  The  nomination  to  the  sacred  office 
experienced  the  same,  more  gradual,  perhaps,  but  not  less  inevita- 
ble, change  from  the  popular  to  the  self  electing  form.  The  accla- 
mation of  the  united,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  discordant  voices  of  the 
presbyters  and  the  people  might  be  trusted  with  the  appointment  to 
the  headship  of  a  poor  and  devout  community,  whose  utmost  desire 

(1)  The  passage  in  the  Epistle  of  Clemens  (ad  and  Corah,  Dalhan,  and  Abirami — Neque  cniin 
Itiiraan.  c.  40.).  '"  vphicli  the  analogy  of  the  mi-  aliunde  ha?reses  aborta;  sunt,  aul  nata  sunt  schis- 
nisterial  offices  of  the  Church  wilh  tlie  prieslly  iwnta,  <]nMn  inde  quod  saccrdoti  Dei  non  obtempe- 
fnnclions  of  the  Jewish  temple  is  distinctly  de-  ratur,  ncc  uniis  in  ecclesi.i  ad  tempus  sacerdos, 
vclopcd,  is  rejected  as  an  interpolation  by  all  ot  ad  tempus  Judex,  fice  Christi  cogitalus  :  cut 
judicious  and  impartial  scholars.  si    secundum   magisteria    divina    obtemp?nircl 

(2)  Sec  his  68lh  Epistle,  in  which  he  draws  fraternitasuiiiversa.ncmondversuui  sacerdolium 
the  analogy  between  the  legitimate  bishop  and  collegium  quicquam  moverat.  Ad  Cornel.,  Epist, 
iho   sacerdos  of  the  law,  the  irregularly  elected  h  . 
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was  to  worship  God,  and  to  fulfil  llicir  Christian  duties  in  uninlcr- 
f.bange  In  ruptcd  obscurily.  But  as  the  episcopate  became  an  object  ofambi- 
oiciec-    lion  or  interest,  the  disturbing  forces  which  operate  on  the  justice 
and  wisdom  of  popular  elections  could  not  but  be  called  forth  •,  and 
slowly  the  clergy,  by  example,  by  influence,  by  recommendation, 
by  dictation,  by  usurpation,  identified  their  acknowledged  right  of 
consecration  for  a  particular  otTice  with  that  of  appointment  to  it. 
This  was  one  of  their  last  triumphs.  In  the  days  of  Cyprian,  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  century,  the  people  had  the  right  of 
electing,  or  at  least  of  rejecting,  candidates  for  the  priesthood  (1). 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century,  the  streets  of  Rome  ran  witli 
blood  in  the  contest  of  Damasus  and  Ursicinus,  for  the  bishopric 
of  Rome  ;  both  factions  arrayed  against  each  other  the  priests  and 
the  people  who  were  their  respective  partisans  (2).  Thus  the  clergy 
had  become  a  distinct  and  recognised  class  in  society,  consecrated 
by  a  solemn  ceremony,  the  imposition  of  hands,  which,  however, 
does  not  yet  seem  to  have  been  indelible  (3).  But  each  churcli  was 
still  a  separate  and  independent  community ;  the  bishop  as  its 
sovereign,  the  presbyters,  and  sometimes  the  deacons,  as  a  kind  of 
religious  senate,  conducted  all  its  internal  concerns.  Great  defe- 
rence was  paid  from  the  first  to  the  bishops  of  the  more  important 
sees  :  the  number  and  wealth  of  the  congregations  would  give  Iheia 
weight  and  dignity  ;  and  in  general  those  prelates  would  be  men  of 
the  highest  characler  and  attainments  ;  yet  promotion  to  a  wealthier 
or  more  distinguished  see  was  looked  upon  as  betraying  worldly 
ambition.  The  enemies  of  Eusebius,  the  Arian,  or  semi-Arian, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  bitterly  taunted  him  with  his  elevation 
from  the  less  important  see  of  Nicomedia  to  the  episcopate  of  the 
Eastern  metropolis.    This    translation   was   prohibited  by   some 
councils  (4). 
r.iciK.pou-      The  level  of  ecclesiastical  or  episcopal  dignity  gradually  broke 
up  •,  some  bishops  emerged  into  a  higher  rank  ;  the  single  commu- 
nity over  which  the  bishop  originally  presided  grew  into  the  ag- 
gregation of  several  communities,  and  formed  a  diocese;  the  me- 
tropolitan rose  above  the  ordinary  bishop,  the  patriarch  assumed  a 
rank  above  the  metropolitan,  till  at  length,  in  the  regularly  gra- 
duated scale,  the  primacy  of  Rome  was  asserted,  and  submitted  to 
fay  the  humble  and  obsequious  West. 

(1)  Plebs   ipsa  maxime  babeal  poteslatem  vel  7.)  prohibits  the  return  of   a  spiritual  person  to 

eligendi   dignos  sacerdotes,   vel   indigoos  recu-  the  laity,  and  his  assumption  of  lay  offices  in  the 

gandi.   Epist.    Ixvii.    Cornelius   was    testimonio  state.  See  also  Cone.  Turon.  i.  c.  5.  The  liiws  of 

cleri,  ac  suffragio  poiiuli  electus.  Compare  Apos-  Justinian  confiscate  to  the  Church  the  property 

tol.  Constit.  viii.  4.   The  Council  of  Laodicea{at  of  any  priest  who  has   forsaken  his  orders.  Cod. 

the  beginning  of  the  fourth   century)   ordains  Just.  i.  tit.  iii.  53.;    Nov.  v.  4.   125.  c.    15.  This 

that  bishops  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  uietropo-  seems  to  imply  that  the  practice  was  not  uncom- 

litans.aud  that  the  multitude,  01  0X^01,   arc  not  mon  even  at  that  late  period.    Compare  Planclij 

to  designate  persons  for  the  priesthood.  ^"'^  '■  ^^^• 

(2)  Ammianus  Marccll.  xxvii.    3.   Hieroin.  in         fi)  Synod.   Nic,  can.   15.;  Cone.  Sard.  c.2.j 
Chron,  Compare  Gibbon,  vol.  iv.  259.  Cone.  Arel.  21. 

(3)  A  canon  of  Ihe  Council  of  Chalcedon  (cau. 
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The  diocese  grew  up  in  Iwo  ways, — 1.  In  the  larger  cities,  Iho  Forma,,,. 
rapid  increase  of  the  Christians  led  necessarily  to  (he  formation  of  "f'l" 
separate  congregations,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  required  each 
its  proper  organisation,  yet  invariably  remained  subordinate  to  the 
.single  bishop.  In  Rome,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
lury,  there  were  above  forty  churches,  rendering  allegiance  to  the 
prelate  of  the  metropolis. 

2.  Christianity  was  first  established  in  the  towns  and  cities,  and 
from  each  centre  diffused  itself  with  more  or  less  success  into  the 
adjacent  country.  In  some  of  these  country  congregations,  bishops  ci.ov.pis. 
nppear  to  have  been  established,  yet  these  chorepiscopi,  or  rural     '^"'" 
bishops,  maintained  some  subordination  to  the  head  of  the  mother 
clmrch  (1)^  or  where  the  converts  were  fewer,  the  rural  Christians 
remained  members  of  the  mother  church  in  the  city  (2).  In  Africa, 
from  the  immense  number  of  bishops,  each  community  seems  to 
have  had  its  own  superior;  but  this  was  peculiar  to  the  province. 
In  general,  the  churches  adjacent  to  the  towns  or  cities,  either 
originally  were,  or  became,  the  diocese  of  the  city  bishop :  for  as      ' 
soon  as  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  state,  the  powers  of 
the  rural  bishops  were  restricted,  and  the  office  at  length  was  either 
abolished  or  fell  into  disuse  (3). 

The  rank  of  the  metropolitan  bishop,  who  presided  over  a  cer- 
tain number  of  inferior  bishops,  and  the  convocation  of  ecclesiastical 
or  episcopal  synods,  grew  up  apparently  at  the  same  time  and  from 
the  same  causes.  The  earliest  authentic  synods  seem  to  have  arisen 
out  of  the  disputes  about  the  time  of  observing  Easter  (4);  but  before 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  these  occasional  and  extraordinary 
meetings  of  the  clergy  in  certain  districts  took  the  form  of  provincial 
synods.  These  began  in  the  Grecian  provinces  (5),  but  extended 
throughout  the  Christian  world.  In  some  cases  they  seem  to  have 
been  assembhes  of  bishops  alone,  in  others  of  the  whole  clergy. 
They  met  once  or  twice  in  the  year-,  they  were  summoned  by  the 
metropolitan  bishop,  who  presided  in  the  meeting,  and  derived 
from,  or  confirmed  his  metropolitan  dignity,  by  this  presidency  (6). 

As  the  metropolitans  rose  above  the  bishops,  so  the  archbishops   Ard.bi. 
or  patriarchs  rose  above  the  metropoUtans.   These  ecclesiastical  si^'p*  ^m] 
dignities  seem  to  have  been  formed  according  to  the  civil  divisions    .,rchs. 
of  the  empire  (7).  The  patriarchs  of  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  Alexan- 

(1)  See  in  Bingham,  Ant.  b.  ii.  r.  I4  ,  the  (5)  See  the  remarkable  passage  in  TertuUian, 
toiitrOTersy  abuuC  the  chorepiscopi  or  rural  bi-  de  Jejunio,  with  the  ingenious  commentary  of 
shops.  Mosheim,  De  Reb.  Christ,  ante  Const.  M.  pp.  26^. 

(2)  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  the  country  con-  268. 

vtTls .  TravTav    Ka.TU,7ri\iis  ii  a^jfot/j/zs-  (O)  Necessario  apud  tios  fit,   ut  per  singulos 

VOVTav,  iTTi  TO   ctiniiruvihitja-n-\iViT^oLl.  aimossenioresetpra-positi  inunumconveniamus. 

Aiiolog  i.  67  -"l   disponenda  ca,  <[ua:  cura;  nostra;  commissa 

(3)  Concil.Antioch  can.  10.  ;  Concil.  Ancyr.  sunt.    Firm,  ad  Cyprian.  Ep.  75- 

c.  13;  Cone.  Laod.c.  57.  {T>  Kingham  names  thirteen  or  fourteen    pa 

(4)  See  the  list  of  earlier  synods  chiefly  on  this  triarchs.  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Carsarea,  Jerusa 
suljject.  Labbc,  Concilia,  vol.  i.  p.  595.  650..  lem,  Ephcsus,  Constantinople,  Thessalonica, 
edit.  Paris,  1671.  Sirmium,   Rome,   Carthage,   Milan,   Lyons,  To- 
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(Ida,  Rome,  and  by  a  formal  decree  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
Constanlinople,  assumed  even  a  higher  dignity.  They  asserted  the 
right,  in  some  cases,  of  appointing,  in  others  of  deposing,  even 
metropolitan  bishops  (1). 

While  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Constantinople  contested  the 
supremacy  of  the  East,  the  two  former  as  more  ancient  and  Aposto- 
lic churches,  the  latter  as  the  imperial  city,  Rome  stood  alone,  as  in 
every  respect  the  most  eminent  church  in  the  West.  While  other 
churches  might  boast  their  foundation  by  a  single  apostle  (  and  those 
churches  were  always  held  in  peculiar  respect),  Rome  asserted  that 
she  had  been  founded  by,  and  preserved  the  ashes  of  two,  and  those 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Apostolic  body.  Before  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  the  lineal  descent  of  her  bishops  from  St.  Peter  was 
unhesitatingly  claimed,  and  obsequiously  admitted  by  the  Christian 
world  (2).  The  name  of  Rome  was  still  imposing  and  majestic,  par- 
ticularly in  the  West;  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  bishop  probably  far 
surpassed  that  of  other  prelates,  for  Rome  was  still  the  place  of 
general  concourse  and  resort;  and  the  pious  strangers  who  visited 
the  capital  would  not  withhold  their  oblations  to  the  metropolitan 
church.  Within  the  city,  he  presided  over  above  forty  churches, 
besides  the  suburbicarian  districts.  The  whole  clerical  establishment 
at  Rome  amounted  to  forty-six  presbyters,  seven  deacons,  seven 
sub -deacons,  forty-two  acolyths,  fifty-two  exorcists,  readers,  and 
door-keepers.  It  comprehended  fifteen  hundred  widows  and  poor 
brethren,  with  a  countless  multitude  of  the  higher  orders  and  of 
the  people.  No  wonder  that  the  name,  the  importance,  the  wealth, 
the  accredited  Apostolic  foundation  of  Rome,  arrayed  her  in  pre- 
eminent dignity.  Still,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  the  general  tone  of  Cyprian,  the  great  advocate  of  Christian 
unity,  is  that  of  an  equal;  though  he  shows  great  respect  to  the 
Ciiurch  of  Rome,  it  is  to  the  faithful  guardian  of  an  uninterrupted 
tradition,  not  as  invested  with  superior  authority  (3). 

As  the  hierarchical  pyramid  tended  to  a  point,  its  base  spread 

ledo,   York.  Bill  their  respective  cUiiins   do    not  the  city  of  Rome  was  tlie  primnrv   reason  why  a 

appear  to  have   been  equally  recognised,    or  at  |)otior  piiiicipalitas  was  recognised  in  the  sec  of 

the  same  period.  Rome. 

(i)  Cbrysostom  deposed  Gerontlus,  metropo-         (3)  While  I  deliver  my  own  conclusions,  with- 

lilan  of  Nicomcdia.  Sozomcn,  viii.  6.  out  fear  or  compromise,  [  would  avoid   all  cou- 

(2)  The  passage  of  Irena-us  (lib.  ii.  c.   3  ),   as  troversy  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  subjects.     It 

is  well  known,  is  the  first  distinct  assertion  of  is  but  right,  therefore,   for  me  to  give  the   two 

any  primacy  in  Peter,  and  derived  from  him  to  apparently  conflicting  passages   in    Cyprian   on 

(he  see  of  Rome.  This  passage   would   be  better  the   primacy   of  St.    Peter  :  —  Warn  nee  Petrus 

authority  if  it  existed  in  the  original   language,  quein  primiun  Oominus  elegit,  ct   super   quem 

not  ill  an  indifferent  translation  ;  if  it  were   the  acdificavit    Ecclcsiain   suani  *'    viiidicavit   sibi 

language  of  an  Eastern,  not  a  Western,   prelate,  aliquid   insolcnter  aut  arroganter  assumpsit,  ut 

who  might  acknowledge  a  supremacy  in  Rome,  diceret  se  priraatum  leuere,  et   obtemperari    a 

which  would   not   have   been   admitted   by    the  novelliset  posteris  sibi  potius  oportere."    Epist. 

older  Asiatic  sees;  still  more,  if  it  did  not  assert  Ixxi.  Hoe  erant  utiquecxteri  Apostoli,  quod  fait 

what  is  manifestly  untrue,    the  foiindatinn  of  the  Petrus,  pari  consorlio  prxditi  et  honoris  ct  po- 

Cliurcli  of  Rome  by  .M.  Peter  and  St.    Paul   (  see  tcstatis;  sed  txordium  ab  unitate  iimrieiscitur,  et 

vol.  ii>  p.  44.) ;  and,  finally,  if  Iren.cus  could  be  primatus  Peiro  dalur,  ut  una  Chrisli  ecclesia,  ct 

roncliisive  autliorily  on   such  a  subject.    Planck  cathedra  una  inonstrctnr.  Ue  Unit.  Ikclcs. 
justly  observes,  that  the  potior   priiicipalitas    of 
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out  into  greater  width.  The  greater  pomp  of  Ihc  services,  the  more 
intricate  administration  of  affairs,  the  greater  variely  of  regulations 
required  by  the  increasing  and  now  strictly  separated  classes  of  vo- 
taries imposed  the  necessity  for  new  fuuctionaries,  besides  the  bi- 
shops, priests,  and  deacons.  These  were  the  archdeacon  and  the 
five  subordinate  officiating  ministers,  who  received  a  liind  of  ordi- 
nation. 1.  The  sub-deacon,  who,  in  the  eastern  church,  collected  N"vsi. 
the  alms  of  the  laity  and  laid  them  upon  the  altar;  and,  in  the  Wes-  ws." 
tern,  acted  as  a  messenger,  or  bearer  of  despatches.  2.  The  reader, 
who  had  the  custody  of  the  sacred  books,  and  as  Ihe  name  implies, 
read  them  during  the  service.  3.  The  acolyth,  who  was  an  attend- 
ant on  the  bishop,  carried  the  lamp  before  him,  or  bore  the  eucha- 
rist  to  the  sick.  4.  The  exorcist,  who  read  the  solemn  forms  over 
those  possessed  by  daemons,  the  energoumenoi,  and  sometimes  at 
baptism.  5.  The  osliarius  or  door-keeper,  who  assigned  his  proper 
place  in  the  church  to  each  member,  and  guarded  against  the  in- 
trusion of  improper  persons. 

As  Christianity  assumed  a  more  manifest  civil  existence,  the  clo- 
ser correspondence,  the  more  intimate  sympathy  between  its  re- 
mote and  scattered  members,  became  indispensable  to  ils  strength 
and  consistency.  Its  uniformity  of  development  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  arose  out  of,  and  tended  to  promote,  this  unity.  It  led  to 
that  concentration  of  the  governing  power  in  a  few,  which  termi- 
nated at  length  in  the  West  in  the  unrestricted  power  of  one. 

The  internal  unity  of  the  church,  or  universally  disseminated 
body  of  Christians,  had  been  maintained  by  the  general  similarity 
of  doctrine,  of  sentiment,  of  its  first  simple  usages  and  institutions, 
and  the  common  dangers  which  it  had  endured  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  possessed  its  consociating  principles  in  the  occasional 
correspondence  between  its  remote  men)bers,  in  those  recommen- 
datory letters  with  which  the  Christian  who  travelled  was  furnished 
to  his  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  ;  above  all,  in  the  com-  ^"'/.c- "' 
mon  literature,  which,  including  the  sacred  writings,  seems  to  have  ^ ''"'''' 
spread  with  more  or  less  regularity  through  the  various  communi- 
ties. Nothing  however  tended  so  much,  although  they  might  ap- 
pear to  exacerbate  and  perpetuate  diversities  of  opinion,  to  the 
maintenance  of  this  unity,  as  the  assemblage  and  recognition  of 
general  Councils  as  the  representatives  of  universal  Christendom  (1).  coZ^tl 

(l)  The  earliest  councils  (not  oecuinenic)  were  heresy  is  Ihe  prevailing  feeling  in  this  council 

those  of  Rome  (1st  and  2d)  and  the  seven  held  at  which   decided  the  validity  of  heretical  baptism' 

Carthage,  concerning  the  lapsi,   the   schism   of  "  Christ,"  says  one  bishop,  "founded  the  Church 

Novatianus,  and  the  rebaptizing  of  heretics.  The  the  Devil  heresy.    How   can  the   syna^oeue   of 

seventh  in  Uouth,  Reliquia;  Sacra,'   (Labbe,   Con-  Satan   administer  the  baptism  of  the  Church.'" 

cilia   111.),  is  the  first  of  which   we  have   any  Another   subjoins,  "  lie  who  yields   or  betrays 

thing  like  a  report ;  and  from  this  time,   either  the  baptism  of  the  Church  to  heretics,  what  is  lie 

from  the  canons  which  they  issue,  or  the  opinions  but  a  Judas  of  the  spouse  of  Christ."  The  Synod 

delivered    by   the  bishops,   the   councils   prove  or   Council   of  .Antioch   (a.  d.  269)  condemned 

importantaulhorities,  not  merely  for  I  be  decrees  Paul  ofSamosata.    The  Council  of  llliberis  fEI- 

of  the  Church,  hut  for  the  dominant  tone  of  sen-  vira,    or   Granada),   a.     o.    303,    affords    some 

timeni,    aud   even    of  manners,    .\bliorrcnce    of  curious  notices  of  the  state  of  Christianity  iji  that 
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The  bold  impersonation,  the  Church,  seemed  now  to  assume  a  more 
imposing  visible  existence.  lis  vital  principle  was  no  longer  that 
unseen  and  hidden  harmony  which  had  united  the  Christians  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  with  their  Saviour  and  with  each  other.  By  the 
assistance  of  the  orthodox  Emperors,  and  the  commanding  abilities 
of  its  great  defenders,  one  dominant  form  of  doctrine  had  obtained 
the  ascendancy  5  Gnosticism,  Donatism,  Arianism,  Manicheism, 
had  been  thrown  aside  ^  and  the  Church  stood,  as  it  were,  indivi- 
dualised, or  idealised,  by  the  side  of  the  other  social  impersonation, 
the  Stale.  The  Emperor  was  the  sole  ruler  of  the  latter,  and  at  this 
period  the  aristocracy  of  the  superior  clergy,  at  a  later  tlie  auto- 
cracy of  the  Pope,  at  least  as  the  representative  of  the  Western 
Church,  became  the  supreme  authority  of  the  former.  The  hierar- 
chical power,  from  exemplary,  persuasive,  amiable,  had  become 
authoritative,  commanding,  awful.  When  Christianity  became  the 
most  powerful  religion  of  the  many,  of  the  Emperor,  of  the  Stale, 
the  convert,  or  the  hereditary  Christian  had  no  strong  Pagan  parly 
to  receive  him  back  into  its  bosom  when  outcast  from  the  Church. 
If  he  ceased  to  believe,  he  no  longer  dared  cease  lo  obey.  No  course 
remained  but  prostrate  submission,  or  the  endurance  of  any  peni- 
tential duty  which  might  be  enforced  upon  him ;  and  on  the  peni- 
tential system,  and  the  power  of  excommunication,  to  which  we 
shall  revert,  rested  the  unshaken  hierarchical  authority  over  the 
human  soul. 
incrrnsc       With  Ihcir  powcr  increased  both  those  other  sources  of  influence, 
'np"|"p.  pomp  and  wealth.  Distinctions  in  station  and  in  aulhorily  naturally 
lead  lo  distinctions  in  manners,  and  those  adventitious  circum- 
stances of  dress,  car  riage,  and  habits,  which  designate  different 
ranks.  Confederating  upon  equal  terms,  the  superior  authorities 
in  the  church  and  slate  began  to  assume  an  equal  rank.  In  the 
Christian  city,  the  bishop  became  a  personage  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance ;  and  the  clergy,  as  a  kind  of  subordinate  religious  magis- 
tracy, claimed,  if  a  different  kind,  yet  an  equal  share  of  reverence, 
with  the  civil  authority  •,  where  the  civil  magistrate  had  his  insignia 

remote  province.  Some  of  the  Ileatlien  flamines  the  time  of  persecution.  The  Council  of  Laodicea 

appear  to  have  attempted  to   reconcile  the   per-  has   some   curious    general   canons.      The    first 

formances  of  some  of  their  religious   duties,   at  oecumenic  council  was  that  of  Nice.  See  book  iii. 

least  their  presiding  at  the   games,   with  Chris-  c.  iv.   It  vfas  followed  by  the  long  succession  of 

tianily.  There  are  many  moral  regulations  which  Arian,  and  anti-Arian  councils,  at  Tyre,  Antioch, 

do  not  give  a  high  idea  of  Spanish   virtue.     The  Rome,  Milan,  Sardica,  Kiniini,   etc.     The  Arian 

bi.shops   and   clergy    were   not  to   be   itinerant  Council  of  Antioch  is  very  strii:t  in  its  rpgulations 

traders;   they    might  trade  within  the  province  for  the  residence  of  the  bishops  and  the  clergy, 

(can.    xviii,),  but  were  on  no  account  to   take  and   their  restriction    of  their  labours  to  their 

upon  usury.    The  Jews  were  probably  settled   in  own  dioceses  or  cures  (a.  d.  34j).  Apud  Labbe, 

great  numbers  in  Spain  :    the   taking  food  with  vol.  ii.  559-    The  first  of  Constantinople  svas  the 

them  is  interdicted,  as  also   to  permit   them   to  second  oecumenie  council  (a.  r.  381)     It  re-esta- 

reap  the  harvest.     Gambling  is  forbidden.     The  blished    Trinitariauisra  as  the  doctrine  of  the 

rouucils  of  Rome  and  of  Aries  were  held  to  settle  East;  it  elevated  the  bishopric  of  Constantinople 

-ilie    Donalists   controversy;     but    of  the   latter  into  a  patriarchate,  lo  rank  after  Rome.  The  two 

there  are  twenty-lwo  canons  chiefly  of  ecclesias-  other  of  the  opcunicnic  councils  are  beyond   the 

tical  regulations.    The  Council  of  Ancyra  prin-  bounds  of  the  present  history- 
lipally  relates  to  the   conduct  of  persons   during 
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of  office,  the  natural  respect  of  the  people,  and  (he  desire  of  main- 
taining liis  official  dignity,  would  invest  the  religious  functionary 
likewise  with  some  peculiar  symbol  of  his  character.  With  their 
increased  rank  and  estimation,  the  clergy  could  not  but  assume  a 
more  imposing  demeanour  5  and  that  majesty  in  which  they  were 
arrayed  during  the  public  ceremonial  could  not  be  entirely  thrown 
off  when  Ihey  returned   to  ordinary  life.  The  reverence  of  man 
exacts  dignity  from  those  who  are  its  objects.  The  primitive  Apos- 
tolic meanness  of  appearance  and  habit  was  altogether  unsuited  to 
their  altered  position,  as  equal  in  rank,  more  than  equal  in  real  in- 
fluence and  public  veneration,  to  the  civil  officers  of  the  empire  or 
municipality.  The  consciousness  of  power  will  affect  the  best  disci- 
plined minds,  and  the  unavoidable  knowledge  that  salutary  autho- 
rity is  maintained  over  a  large  mass  of  mankind  by  imposing  man- 
ners, dress,  and  mode  of  living,  would  reconcile  many  to  that  which 
otherwise  might  appear  incongruous  to  their  sacred   character. 
^There  was  in  fact,  and  always  has  been,  among  the  more  pious 
clergy,  a  perpetual  conflict  between  a  conscientious  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  external  dignity  and  a  desire,  as  conscientious,  of  re- 
taining something  of  outward  humility.  The  monkish  and  ascetic 
waged  implacable  war  against  that  secular  distinction  which,  if  in 
some  cases  eagerly  assumed  by  pride  and  ambition,  was  forced  upon 
others  by  the  deference,  the  admiration,  the  trembling  subservience 
of  mankind.  The  prelate  who  looked  the  most  imperious,  and  spoke 
most  sternly,  on  his  throne,  fasted  and  underwent  the  most  humi- 
liating privations  in  his  chamber  or  his  cell.  Some  prelates  suppo- 
sed, that  as  ambassadors  of  the  Most  High,  as  supreme  governors  in 
that  which  was  of  greater  dignity  than  the  secular  empire,  the 
earthly  kingdom  of  Christ,  they  ought  to  array  themselves  in  some- 
thing of  imposing  dignity.  The  bishops  of  Rome  early  afl'ected 
state  and  magnificence,  Chrysoslom,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Con- 
stantinople, diflering  from  his  predecessors,  considered  poverty  of 
dress,  humility  of  demeanour,  and  the  most  severe  austerity  of  life, 
as  more  becoming  a  Christian  prelate,  who  was  to  set  the  example 
of  the  virtues  which  he  inculcated,  and  to  show  contempt   for 
those  worldly  distinctions  which  properly  belonged  to  the  civil 
power.  Others,  among  whom  was  Ambrose  of  Milan,  while  in  their 
own  persons  and  in  private  Ihey  were  the  plainest,  simplest,  and 
most  austere  of  men,  nevertheless  threw  into  the  service  of  llie 
Church  all  that  was  solemn  and  magnificent;  and  as  officiating 
functionaries,  put  on  for  the  time  the  majesty  of  manner,  the  slate 
of  attendance,  the  splendour  of  attire,  which  seemed  to  be  autho- 
rised by  the  gorgeousness  of  dress  and  ceremonial  pomp  in  the  Old 
Testament  (1). 

(1)  The  clergy  were  long  without  any  distinc-     At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,   it  was  the 
tion   of  dress,  except  on  ceremonial  occasions,     custom  for  them  in  some  churches  td  wear  b!ack 

II.  VJ 
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With  the  greater  reverence,  indeed,  peculiar  sanctity  was  exacted, 
and  no  doubt,  in  general,  observed  by  the  clergy.  They  were  im- 
peratively required  lo  surpass  the  general  body  of  Christians  in 
purity  of  morals,  and,  perhaps  even  more,  in  all  religious  per- 
formances. As  the  outward  ceremonial,  fasting,  public  prayer 
during  almost  every  part  of  the  day,  and  rest  of  the  ritual  service, 
were  more  completely  incorporated  with  Christianity,  they  were 
expected  to  maintain  the  public  devotion  by  their  example,  and  to 
encourage  self-denial  by  tlieir  more  rigid  austerity. 

Wealth  as  well  as  pomp  followed  in  the  train  of  power.  The 
ofthV  desire  to  command  wealth  (we  must  not  yet  use  the  ignoble  term 
'^""^^'  covetousness)  not  merely  stole  imperceptibly  into  intimate  connec- 
tion with  religion,  but  appeared  almost  a  part  of  religion  itself. 
The  individual  was  content  to  be  disinterested  in  his  own  person  ; 
the  interest  which  he  felt  in  the  opulence  of  the  Church,  or  even  of 
his  own  order,  appeared  not  merely  excusable,  but  a  sacred  duty. 
In  the  hands  of  the  Christian  clergy,  wealth,  which  appeared  at 
(hat  period  lo  be  lavished  on  the  basest  of  mankind,  and  squandered 
on  the  most  criminal  and  ignominious  objects,  might  seem  to  be 
hallowed  to  the  noblest  purposes.  It  enabled  Christianity  to  vie 
with  Paganism  in  erecting  splendid  edifices  for  the  worship  of  God, 
to  provide  an  imposing  ceremonial,  lamps  for  midnight  service, 
silver  or  golden  vessels  for  the  altar,  veils,  hangings,  and  priestly 
Uses  to  dresses ;  it  provided  for  the  wants  of  the  poor,  whom  misgovern- 
was"aV'  sTient,  War,  and  taxation,  independent  of  the  ordinary  calamities 
plied,  of  human  life,  were  grinding  to  the  earth.  To  each  church  were 
attached  numbers  of  widows  and  other  destitute  persons ;  the  re- 
demption of  slaves  was  an  object  on  which  the  riches  of  the  Church 
were  freely  lavished  :  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  and  prisons,  and 
destitute  strangers  were  under  their  especial  care.  "How  many 
captives  has  the  wealth  of  the  Pagan  establishment  released  from 
bondage?"  This  is  among  the  triumphant  questions  of  the  advo- 
cates of  Christianity  (1).  The  maintenance  of  children  exposed  by 
their  parents,  and  taken  up  and  educated  by  the  Christians,  was 
another  source  of  generous  expenditure.  When,  then,  at  first  the 
munificence  of  the  Emperor,  and  afterwards  the  gratitude  and  su- 
perstitious fears  of  the  people,  heaped  up  their  costly  offerings  at 

Socr   H.  E.vi.  22.  Jerome,  however,  recommends  curious   account  of  the  date  and   origin  of  the 

that  they  should  neither  he  distinguished  by  loo  different  parts  o(  the  clerical  dress    The  mitre  is 

bright  or  too  sombre   colours.    Ad   Nepot.    The  of  the  eighth  century,  the  tiara  of  the  tenth. 

proper  habits  were  probably  introduced   at   the  The  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  (a.  d.  398)  has 

end  of  the  fifth  century,  as  they  are  recognised  some  restrictions  on  dress.    The  clericus  was  not 

by  councils  in  the  sixth.  Cone.  Matisc.  1.  D.  5ai,  to  wear  long  hair   or  beard  (nee  comam  habeat 

can.  I.  5.;  Trull,  c.  27-  The  tonsure  began  in  the  nee  barbam.  Can.  xliv.) ;   he  was  to  approve   his 

fourth  century .    Prima  del  iv.  sccolo  i    semplici  profession  by  his  dress  and  walk,  and  not  to  study 

preti  uon  avevano  alcun  abito  distinto  dagli  altri  the  beauty  of  his  dress  or  sandals.  He  might  ob- 

o    Pagani  o  Cristiani,  se  nrm  in  quanto   la  pro-  tain  his  sustenance  by  working  as  an  artisan,  or 

fessata  loro  umilta  faceva  una  certa   pompa   de  in  agriculture,    provided  he  did  not  neglect  his 

abjczione  e  de   poverta.    Cicognara,    .Storia  de  duty.  Can.  li.  lii. 

^cultura,  t.  i.   p.   27.     Count  Cicoguara  gives  n  (1)  Ambroi.  contra  .Symmarhuni. 
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the  feel  of  Ihe  clergy,  it  would  have  appeared  not  merely  ingralilude 
and  folly,  but  impiety  and  uncharilableness  to  their  brethren,  to 
have  rejected  them.  The  clergy,  as  soon  as  they  were  set  apart 
from  Ihe  ordinary  business  of  life,  were  maintained  by  the  volun- 
tary offerings  of  their  brethren.  The  piety  which  embraced  Chris- 
tianily  never  failed  in  liberality.  The  payments  seem  chiefly  to 
have  been  made  in  kind,  rather  than  in  money,  though  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions  large  sums  were  raised  for  some  sacred  or 
charitable  object.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Conslantine  was  to 
make  munificent  grants  to  the  despoiled  and  destitute  Church  (1). 
A  certain  portion  of  the  public  stores  of  corn  and  other  produce, 
which  was  received  in  kind  by  the  officers  of  Ihe  revenue,  was  as- 
signed to  the  Church  and  clergy  (2).  This  was  withdrawn  by  Ju- 
lian, and  when  regranted  by  the  Christian  Emperors,  was  dimi- 
nished one  third. 

The  law  of  Constantine  which  empowered  the  clergy  of  the  Law  of 
Church  to  receive  testamentary  bequests,  and  to  hold  land,  was  a  wem- 
gift  which  would  scarcely  have  been  exceeded  if  he  had  granted  ^'"he"^ 
them  two  provinces  of  the  empire  (3).    It  became  almost  a  sin  to  church  to 

'  I  \    '  receive  be- 

die  without  some  bequest  to  pious  uses  ;  and  before  a  century  had   quests. 
elapsed,  the  mass  of  property  which  had  passed  over  to  the  Church 
was  so  enormous,  that  the  most  pious  of  the  Emperors  were 
obliged  to  issue  a  restrictive  law,  which  the  most  ardent  of  the 
Fathers  were  constrained  to  approve.   .Tcrome  acknowledges,  with 
the  bitterness  of  shame,  the  necessity  of  this  check  on  ecclesiasti- 
cal avarice  (4).    "  I  complain  not  of  the  law,  but  that  we  have  de-  Restric- 
served  such  a  law."   The  ascetic  father  and  the  Pagan  historian 'j/vaientl- 
describe  the  pomp  and  avarice  of  llie  Roman  clergy  in  the  fourth    ^'^n. 
century.  Ammianus,  while  he  describes  the  sanguinary  feud  which 
took  place  for  the  prelacy  between  Damasus  and  Ursicinus,  in-  PopeOu- 
timates  that  the  magnificence  of  the  prize  may  account  for  the  ob- 
stinacy and  ferocity  with  which  it  was  contested.    He  dwells  on 
the  prodigal  otferings  of  the  Roman  matrons  to  their  bishop;  his 
pomp,  when  in  elaborate  and  elegant  allire  he  was  borne  in  his 
chariot  through  the  admiring  streets  5   the  costly  luxury  of  his 
almost  imperial  banquels.    But  the  just  historian  contrasts  this 
pride  and  luxury  of  the  Roman  pontiff  with   the  more  temperate 
life  and  dignified  humility  of  the  provincial  bishops.   Jerome  goes 
on  sternly  to  charge  the  whole  Roman  clergy  with  the  old  vice  of 
the  Heathen  aristocracy,  hairedipety  or  legacy  hunting,  and  asserts 

(1)  Euseb.  H.  E.  X.  6.  lamen  non  sic  refraciiatur  avarltia.    Ambrose  (I. 

(2)  Sozoinen,  H.  K.  v.  5.  ii.  adv.  Symin.)  admits  the  necessity  of  the  law. 

(3)  This  is  the  observation  of  Planck.  Augustine,  while  be  loftily  disclaims  all  partici- 

(4)  Valeutinian  II.  de  Episc.  Solis  rlericis  et  patioii  in  such  abuses,  acknowledges  their  fre- 
monachis  hac  lege  prohibetur,  ct  prohibelur  non  queucy.  Quicuiique  vult,  exhxredato  filio  hicre- 
a  persecutoribus  sed  a  principibus  Cliristianis;  dom  facere  ecclcsiam,  quserat  allcrum  qui  susci- 
nee  de  lege  conqueror,  sed  doleo  cur  meruerimas  piat,  non  .^ugusti.num,  iinmo.  Deo  propitio,  in- 
banc  legem.  Hieronyra.  ad  Nepol.  He  speaks  vcniat  neminem.  Serm.  49. 
aUo  of  the  provida   severaque   legij   cantio,    et 
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that  they  used  the  holy  and  venerable  name  of  the  Church  to  extort 
for  their  own  personal  emolument,  the  wealth  of  timid  or  expiring 
devotees.  The  law  of  Valentinian  justly  withheld  from  the  clergy 
and  the  monks  alone  that  privilege  of  receiving  bequests  which 
was  permitted  to  the  "lowest  of  mankind.  Heathen  priests,  actors, 
charioteers  and  harlots." 

Large  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  however,  arose  from 
more  honourable  sources.  Some  of  the  estates  of  the  Heathen  tem- 
ples, though  in  general  confiscated  to  the  imperial  treasury,  were 
alienated  to  the  Christian  churches.  The  Church  of  Alexandria 
obtained  the  revenue  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis  (1). 

These  various  estates  and  properties  belonged  to  the  Church  in 

Ai>piica-  its  corporate  capacity,  not  to  the  clergy.  They  were  charged  with 

wealth "  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  of  the  church,  and  the  various  cha- 

f wh.   rilable  purposes,  including  the  sustenance  of  their  own  dependent 

poor.   Strong  enactments  were  made  to  prevent  their  alienation 

from  those  hallowed  purposes  (2),  the  clergy  were  even  restrained 

from  bequeathing  by  will  what  they  had  obtained  from  the  property 

of  the  Church.  The  estates  of  the  Church  were  liable  to  the  ordinary 

taxes,  the  land  and  capitation  tax,  but  exempt  from  what  were 

called  sordid  and  extraordinary  charges,  and  from  the  quartering  of 

troops  (3). 

The  bishops  gradually  obtained  almost  the  exclusive  manage- 
ment of  this  properly.  In  some  churches,  a  steward  (oeconomus) 
presided  over  this  department,  but  he  would,  in  general,  be  vir- 
tually under  the  control  of  the  bishop.  In  most  churches,  the 
triple  division  began  to  be  observed ;  one  third  of  the  revenue  to 
the  bishop,  one  to  the  clergy,  the  other  to  the  fabric  and  the  poor  5 
the  Church  of  Rome  added  a  fourth,  a  separate  portion  for  the 
fabric  (4). 

The  clergy  had  become  a  separate  community  ;  they  had  their 
own  laws  of  internal  government,  their  own  special  regulations,  or 
recognised  proprieties  of  life  and  conduct.  Their  social  delin- 
quencies were  not  as  yet  withdrawn  from  the  civil  jurisdiction  ;  but 
besides  this,  they  were  amenable  to  the  severe  judgments  of  eccle- 
siastical censure  (5)  •,  the  lowest  were  liable  to  corporeal  chastise- 

(1)  Sozomen,  V.  7.  The  Church  of  Antioch  (4)  By  a  law  of  Theodosius  and  Valens,  a.  d. 
possessed  lands,  houses,  rents,  carriages,  mules,  434,  ihe  property  of  any  bishop,  presbyter, 
and  other  kinds  of  property.  It  undertook  the  deacon,  deaconess,  sub-deacon,  etc.,  or  of  any 
daily  sustenance  of  3000  widows  and  virgins,  monk,  who  died  intestate,  and  without  legal 
besides  prisoners,  the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  the  heirs,  fell,  not  to  the  treasury,  as  in  ordinary 
maimed,  and  the  diseased,  who  sat  down,  as  it  cases,  hut  to  the  church  or  monastery  to  which 
were  before  the  Christian  altar,  and  received  he  belonged.  The  same  privilege  was  grintcd  !o 
food  and  raiment,  besides  many  other  accidental  the  Corporation  of  Decurions.  Codex  Thcodos, 
claims  on  their  benevolence,  Chrysostom,  Oper.  v.  iii.  1. 

Montfaucon   in  his  dissertation,    gives  the   re-  (i)  Sozomen  states  that  Constantine  gave  his 

ferences.  clergy  the  privilege  of  rejecting  the  jurisdiction 

(2)  Cone.  Carth.  iii.  40.;  Antioch,  24.  Constit.  of  the  civil  tribunal,  and  bringing  their  causes 
■  Apost.  40.    Cod.  Theodos.  de  Episc.  ct  Clericis,  to  the  bishop.  P.  M.  i.  9.  But  these  were  probably 

t.  33.  disputes  between  clergyman  and  clergyman.   All 

(3)  Planck,  P.  iii.  c,  vi.  3,  others  were  cases  of  arbitration,  by  mutual  agree- 


of  the 
lergy. 
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inent.  Flagellation,  which  was  adminislered  in  Ihe  synagogue,  and 
was  so  common  in  Roman  society,  was  by  no  means  so  disgraceful 
as  to  exempt  Ihe  persons  at  least  of  the  inferior  clergy  from  its  in- 
fliction. But  the  more  serious  punishment  was  degradation  into  the 
vulgar  class  of  worshippers.  To  them  it  was  the  most  fearful  con- 
demnation to  be  ejected  from  the  inner  sanctuary  and  thrust  down 
from  their  elevated  station  (1). 

As  yet  they  were  not  entirely  estranged  from  society,  they  had  ceiibacy 
not  become  a  caste  by  the  legal  enforcement  or  general  practice  of 
celibacy.  Clement,  of  Alexandria  asserts  and  vindicates  the  mar- 
riage of  some  of  the  Apostles  (2).  The  discreet  remonstrance  of 
Ihe  old  Egyptian  bishop  perhaps  prevented  the  Council  of  Nice 
from  imposing  that  heavy  burden  on  the  reluctant  clergy.  The  aged 
Paphnutius,  himself  unmarried,  boldly  asserted  that  Ihe  conjugal 
union  was  chastity  (3).  But  that,  which,  in  the  third  century  is 
asserted  to  be  free  to  all  mankind,  clergy  as  well  as  laity,  in 
Egypt  (4),  in  the  fourth,  according  to  Jerome,  was  prohibited  or 
limited  by  vows  of  continence.  It  has  been  asserted  (5),  and  with- 
out refutation,  that  there  was  no  ecclesiastical  law  or  regulation 
which  compelled  the  celibacy  of  Ihe  clergy  for  the  first  three  cen- 
turies. Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  we  see,  argues  against  enforced 
celibacy  from  the  example  of  the  Apostles.  Married  bishops  and 
presby  lers  frequently  occur  in  the  history  of  Eusebius.  The  martyr- 
dom of  Numidicus  was  shared  and  not  dishonoured  by  the  com- 
panionship of  his  wife  (6).  It  was  a  sight  of  joy  and  consolation  to 
the  husband  to  see  her  perishing  in  the  same  flames.  The  wives  of 
the  clergy  are  recognised,  not  merely  in  older  writings,  but  also  in 
the  public  documents  of  the  Church  (7).  Council  after  council,  In 
the  East,  introduced  regulations,  which,  though  intended  to  restrict, 
recognise  the  legality  of  these  ties  (8).  Highly  as  they  exalt  the  an- 

ment;  but  the  civil  power  was  to  ratify  their  in  a   note  of  Colelerius,  Patres  Apostolici,   ii. 

Jecrec.  In  a  Novella  of  Valentinian,  a.  d.  752,  it  241. 

is  expressly  said, — Qnoniam  constat    episcopos  (3)  Gelasii.  Histor.  Cone.  Nic.  c.  xxxii.Socrat. 

et  presbyleros  forum  legihus  non  habere  *  *  uec  1. 1 1.  Sozomen,  i.  23.  Baroaius  insists  upon  this 

dc  aliis  causis  pr-xter  religionem  posse  cognos-  being  Greek  fable. 

cere.  Compare I'lanck,  p.  300.   The  clcricus  was  (4)   tia.ifjt.nv   HAi    TOV   TMS  ^I'ac  ■J/t/uai- 

boundtoappcar,  if  summoned  by  a  layman,  be-  ^a^UvS-ocl  -rrhv    aTTOcTsVeTct.   XAV   Trcstr- 

fore   the    ordinary  ludge.    Justinian   made   the  ^  >           ■  s'           >'       h    '                      "   '         ■     ' 

change,  and  thatouW  in  a  limited  manner.  ffTspocv,,     ;cc<,V    f.«.;i  =  VOf,^     x=!,v     X-t,;.oc, 

(0  The   decrees  of  the  fourth  council  of  Car-  «.vs^.A«;TTa.c_    >«//&.    ,:tf"/^svoc.     lu,^^- 

thage  show  the  strict  morals  and  humble  sub.ir-  o-eTctl    Si    (Ti*  TMj  T«KVO'),ov<ac.  Strom,  iii. 

dination  demanded  of  the  clergy  at  the  close  of  12.  9. 

the  fourth  century.  f5)  By  Bingham,  book  iv. 

[2)''H    n.'Xi.  TOu?'A^O(rTOXOt/c    a^OcTo-  (6)  Kumidicus  presb) ter  uxorem  adha;rentem 

^  '■ ,.               .„ ,                ,           .           '    »'  lateri   suo,   concrematam  cum  carteris,  vel  ecu- 

i<i</.<<oy£r,  ;  nsTfOC  ^sv    >ip  x«i  *.Xi7r-  ^g,,.^„^,„  j,o,i„,  dixerim,Uctusaspexit.  Cyprian. 

^05  jTraiJ^o-TODtVavTO.   ^iAittttoc   tTs    xa*  p.  525.    Sec  in  Basnage,  Disscrlatio  Seplima,   a 

Tctc  .S^f)  ctTSf  a;   stvtTfO.S'/v    S^SeTftiKSV,   xa»  list  of  married  prelates. 

i^sTIauXoc    oi/x.   dxvsr   h  TfVi   acrio-ToXM  (7)  Cone,  Gang.  c.  4.Coi,c.  Ancyr.  c.  10.  This 

>         '      >                               '              ly                >i'  luw  allows  any  deacon  to  marry. 

,      ',         '    \       ,..*.',  (8)  In   the    West,   the  Council  of  Elvira  com- 

eu    -TTif^iiKOfAt^iV    d'lATO    TM  c    UTD^PiO-iHi  ,„,i|,ds  the   clergy  to  abstain  from  connubial  in - 

tt/o-TaXfc Strom.  1.  iii.  c.  6.  On  the  <|ncstion  tercourse  and  the  procreation  of  children.    Can. 

of  the  marriage  of  the  apostles  and  their  imine-  xxxiii.   This  was  frequently  re-enacted.   Among 

dials  followers,  almost  every   thing  is  collected  others,  Cone.  Carthag.  v.  2.  Labbe,  il.  1216. 
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gelic  slate  of  celibacy,  neither  Basil  in  the  East,  nor  Augustine  in 
the  West,  positively  prohibits  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  (1). 

But  in  the  fourth  century,  particularly  in  the  latter  half,  the  con- 
current influence  of  the  higher  honours  attributed  to  virginity  by 
all  the  great  Christian  writers;  of  the  hierarchical  spirit,  which, 
even  at  that  time,  saw  how  much  of  its  corporate  strength  depended 
on  this  entire  detachment  from  worldly  lies;;  of  the  monastic  system, 
which  worked  into  the  clerical,  partly  by  the  frequent  selection  of 
monks  for  ordination,  and  for  consecration  to  ecclesiastical  digni- 
ties, partly  by  the  emulation  of  the  clergy,  who  could  not  safely 
allow  themselves  to  be  outdone  in  austerity  by  these  rivals  for  po- 
pular estimation;  all  these  various  influences  introduced  various 
restrictions  and  regulations  on  Ihe  marriage  of  the  clergy,  which 
darkened  at  length  into  the  solemn  ecclesiastical  interdict.  First, 
the  general  sentiment  repudiated  a  second  marriage  as  a  monstrous 
act  of  incontinence,  an  infirmity  or  a  sin  which  ought  lo  prevent 
the  Christian  from  ever  aspiring  lo  any  ecclesiastical  ofiice  (2),  The 
next  offence  against  the  general  feeling  was  marriage  with  a  widow ; 
then  followed  the  restriction  of  marriage  after  entering  into  holy 
orders-  the  married  priest  retained  his  wife,  but  to  condescend  to 
such  carnal  ties  after  ordination,  was  revolting  to  the  general  sen- 
timent, and  was  considered  to  imply  a  total  want  of  feeling  for  the 
dignity  of  their  high  calling.  Then  was  generally  introduced  a  de- 
mand of  abstinence  from  sexual  connection  from  those  who  retained 
their  wives  :  this  was  imperatively  required  from  the  higher  orders 
of  the  clergy.  It  was  considered  lo  render  unclean,  and  to  disqua- 
lify even  from  prayer  for  the  people,  as  the  priest's  life  was  to  be  a 
perpetual  prayer  (3).  Not  that  there  was  as  yet  any  uniform  prac- 
tice. The  bishops  assembled  at  the  Council  of  Gangra  (4)  con- 
demned the  followers  of  Eustalhius,  who  refused  to  receive  the  sa- 
craments from  any  but  unmarried  priests.  The  heresy  of  Jovinian, 
on  the  other  hand,  probably  called  forth  the  severe  regulations  of 
Pope  Siricius  (5).  This  sort  of  encyclical  letter  positively  prohibited 

(I)  Basil  speaks   of  a  presbyter  xvho  had  con-  (3)  Such  is  the  distinct  language   of  Jerome 

tumaciously  contracted  an    unlawful  ira.riage.  Si    a.cus  et   qu.cunque  fadehs  orarenou  potest 

Can   ii.c.27.    On  Augustine,  compare  Theiner,  n.s,  carent  officio  conjugal,   .acerdot.,  cu.  sem- 

•                                 "  per  pro  populo  offerenua  sunt  sacnlicia   semper 

''■(2rAWnagoras  laid  down  the  general  princi-  orandum   est.   Si  semper   ora.idum   est     semper 

'.'';.        ,    ^  t.    I               i^'i.^A     ^;,~t,i-n-^c  carendummatrimonio.  Adv.Jovin.p.  175. 

pie,    0  ya.f    J-ivnpOi    (ya.fAOr,)    iUTrpirryiQ  _^|^_^  ^^^^^^.,  ^f  Gangra,   in  the  preamble 

so-Ti  fjioiXit''--  ne Resurr. Carn. Compare Ong.  ^^^j  ;,^  ji,g  f,^^^  canon  do  not  appear  to  refer  ne- 

contr.  Cels.   vii.,   and  Horn,  vi.,  in  Num.  xvui.,  p^ssarily  to  the  wives  of  the  clergy.  They  aiiathe- 

in  Luc.  xviii.,   iu  Matt.  Tertull.  ad  Uxor.  (—5.  ,„a,;je   certain   teachers   (the    Eustatliians)  who 

This  was   almost    an    universal     moral   axiom.  j,ad  blamed  marriage,  and   said   that   a  faithful 

Epiphanius  said,  that  since  the  coming  of  Christ  ^^^    pious  woman   who   slept  with  her  husband 

no  digamousclerfcyman  had  ever  been  ordained,  could  not  enter  into  the   kingdom  of  heaven.   A 

Barbeyrac  has  collected  the  passages  of  the  Fa-  sg^red    virgin   is  prohibited  from  vaunting  over 

thers  expressive  of  their  abhorrence  of  second  ^  married  woman,  canon  x.    Women  are  forbid- 

marriages.  Morale  des  Peres,  p.    1.   29.   34.   37.  de„  {„  abandon  their  husbands  and  children, 

etc.   The  Council  of  Neo-Ca:sarea   forbade  cler-  (5)  The  letter  of  Siriciiis   in  Mansi  Coucil.  iii. 

gymen  to  be  present  at  a  second   marrjage —  635.,  A. ».  385- 
VfivCvTifov    ii(   ■>a,wou;    S'lyttf^ouvToiv 
/un'  if'Tia.O'Qcti.  Can,  vii. 
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all  clergy  of  the  higher  orders  from  any  inlercourse  wilh  their 
wives.  A  man  who  lived  to  the  age  of  thirty,  the  husband  of  one 
wive,  that  wife,  when  married,  a  virgin,  might  be  an  acolyth  or 
subdeacon  ;  after  five  years  of  strict  continence,  he  might  be  pro- 
moted to  a  priest;  after  ten  years  more  of  the  same  severe  ordeal,  a 
bishop.  A  clerk,  any  one  in  holy  orders,  even  of  the  lowest  degree, 
who  married  a  widow,  or  a  second  wife,  was  instantly  deprived  :  no 
woman  was  to  live  in  the  house  of  a  clerk. 

The  Council  of  Carthage,  reciting  the  canon  of  a  former  council, 
commands  the  clergy  lo  abstain  from  all  connection  with  their 
wives.  The  enactment  is  perpetually  repeated,  and  in  one  extended 
lo  subdeacons  (1).  The  Council  of  Toledo  prohibited  the  promo- 
lion  of  ecclesiastics  who  had  children.  The  Council  of  Aries  pro- 
hibited the  ordination  of  a  married  priest  (2),  unless  he  made  a 
promise  of  divorce  from  the  married  slate.  Jerome  distinctly  as- 
serts that  it  was  Ihe  universal  regulation  of  the  East,  of  Egypt,  and 
of  Rome  (3)  lo  ordain  only  those  who  were  unmarried,  or  who 
ceased  to  be  husbands.  But  even  in  Ihe  fourth,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  centuries,  the  practice  rebelled  against  this  severe  theory. 
Married  clergymen,  even  married  bishops,  and  wilh  chiMren,  occur  ,,"hop. 
in  the  ecclesiastical  annals.  Athanasius,  in  his  letter  to  Dracontius,  ^^^^;^ 
admits  and  allows  the  full  right  of  the  bishop  to  marriage  (4).  Gre- 
gory of  Nazienzen  was  born  after  his  father  was  bishop,  and  had  a 
younger  brother  named  Cffisarius  (5).  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Hilary 
of  Poicliers,  were  married.  Less  distinguished  names  frequently 
occur  :  those  of  Spyridon  (6)  and  Eustalhius  (7).  Synesius,  whose 
character  enabled  him  to  accept  episcopacy  on  his  own  terms,  posi- 
tively repudiated  these  unnatural  restrictions  on  Ihe  freedom  and 
holiness  of  the  conjugal  state.  "God  and  the  law,  and  the  holy  hand 
of  Theophilus  bestowed  on  me  my  wife.  T  declare,  therefore,  so- 
lemnly, and  call  you  lo  witness,  that  I  will  not  be  plucked  from  her, 
nor  lie  wilh  her  in  secret,  like  an  adulterer.  But  I  hope  and  pray 
that  we  may  have  many  and  virtuous  children  (8)." 

The  Council  of  Trulla  only  demanded  this  high  lest  of  spiri- 
tuality, absolute  celibacy,  from  bishops,  and  left  the  inferior  clergy 
lo  their  freedom.  But  the  earlier  Western  Council  of  Toledo  only 
admitted  the  deacon,  and  Ihat  under  restrictions,  to  connubial  inter- 

(1)  These  councils  of  Carthage  are  dated  a.d.  quasi  adulter  dainnahitur.  Adv.  Jnvin.  175.  Com 
390,  418,  and  419.  pare  Epiphanius,  Hares.  liv.  4- 

(2)  Assuini  aliquein  ad  sacerdotium  noa  posse         (4)  Athanasii  Epistola  ad  Dracontium. 

in  vinculo  sacerdotii  constitulum,  nisi  prirauin  ^^^  Gregory    makes   his   father  thus    address 

fnerit  promissa  conversio.  A.  D.  452.  him: 

(■3)  Quid    facient    Orientis    Ecclesia:  ?    quid  \                   ^          ,              ^                   » 
.ligypli,  et  sedis  Apostolica;,  qua;  aut  virgines  OuTTO)  to^o-ci/tov  e>cfAifMT^f>iKtii  ^lov 
clericos  accipiunt  aut  continenlcs;  aut  si  uxores  '  Oo-oj  tTiMXflj  S^f  tr/oiv  ifACii  ^joxof. 
habuerint,  marili  esse  desistunt.    Adv.  Vigilau-  De  Vita  Sua,  v.  512. 
tium,  p.  281.  Jerome  appeals  to  Justinian  him- 
self:—" Certe  confiferis  non    posse  esse   episco-  ^6)  Sozom.  i.  11.  .Socrat.  i.  12. 
pum  qui   in   episcopatu  filios   facial,   alioqui   si  (7)  .Socrat.  ii.  ^13- 
ilepreliensus  fuerit,  non  quasi  vir  tenebitur,  sed  (8)  Synesii  Epist.  105. 
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course;  the  presbyter  who  had  children  after  his  ordination  could 
not  be  a  bishop  (1). 
Moral  con-     This  ovcrslrained  demand  on  the  virtue,  not  of  individuals  in  a 
-soquences.  j^j^j^  ^j^jg  ^j.  enihugiasm,  but  of  a  whole  class  of  men;  this  strife 
with  nature,  in  that  which,  in  its  irregular  and  lawless  indulgence, 
is  the  source  of  so  many  evils  and  of  so  much  misery,  in  its  more 
moderate  and  legal  form  is  the  parent  of  the  purest  afTections,  and 
the  holiest  charities;  this  isolation  from  those  social  lies  which,  if 
at  times  they  might  withdraw  them  from  total  dedication  to  their 
sacred  duties,  in  general,  would,  by  their  lending  to  soflen  and  hu- 
manise, be  the  best  school  for  the  gentle  and  affectionate  discharge 
of  those  duties — the  enforcement  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
though  not  yet  by  law,  by  dominant  opinion,  was  not  slow  in  pro- 
Muiipres  duclttg  Its  inevitable  evils.    Simultaneously  with  the  sterner  con- 
.ui'clx!'  demnation  of  marriage,   or  at  least  the  exaggerated  praises  of 
chastity,  we  hear  the  solemn  denunciations  of  the  law,  the  deepens 
ing  remonstrances  of  the  more  influential  writers,  against  those  se- 
cret evasions  by  which  the  clergy  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  fame 
without  the  practice  of  celibacy,  to  enjoy  some  of  the  pleasures  and 
advantages  without  the  crime  of  marriage.  From  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  in  which  the  growing  aversion  to  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy  begins  to  appear,  we  find  the  "sub-introduced"  females 
constantly  proscribed  (2).   The  intimate  union  of  the  priest  with 
a  young,  often  a  beautiful  female,  who  still  passed  to  the  world 
under  the  name  of  a  virgin,  and  was  called  by  the  priest  by  the 
unsuspected  name  of  sister,  seems  from  the  strong  and  reiterated 
language  of  Jerome  (3),   Gregory   Nazianzen,    Chrysoslom,  and 
others,  to  have  been  almost  general.  It  was  interdicted  by  an  im- 
perial law  (4). 

Thus,  in  every  city,  in  almost  every  town  and  every  village  of  the 
Roman  empire,  had  established  itself  a  new  permanent  magistracy, 

f  l)  Cone.  Tolet.  a,  d.  400.  can.  i.  Cyprian,  Iiowcver,  even  in  the  tliird  century,  is 

(2)  TUey  are  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  the  the  strongest : — Certe  ipse  concubitus,  ipse  am- 
biskops  of  Antioch,  against  Paul  of  Sainosata.  plexus,  ipsa  oonfaliulatio,  et  inosculatio,  et  con- 
Thc  Council  of  llliberis  (incautiously)  allowed  a  jacenlium  duoruui  turpis  et  foeda  donnitio  quan- 
sister,  or  a  virgin,  dedicated  to  God,  to  reside  turn  dedecoris  ct  crimiiiis  confitetur.  Cyprian 
with  a  bishop  orpresbyter,  not  a  stranger.  justly  observes,  that  such  intimacy  would  induce 

(3)  Unde  sine  nnpliis  aliud  nomem  uxorem?  a  jealous  husband  to  lake  to  his  sword.  Epist. 
Imo  unde  novum  concubinarum  genus?  Plus  in-  Ixii.  ad  Pomponium. 

feram.  Unde  merctrices  univira^?    Eadcm  domo.  But   the  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  which 

uno  cubiculo,  Sicpe  uno  tenentur  el  leclulo.    Et  prohibits  the  usage,  and   forbids   the  priest   to 

suspiciosos  nos  vocant,   si  aliquid   existimamus.  have   a   subintroducta   mulier,  unless  a    mother, 

Frater  sororem  virginem  deserit :  ca'Iibem  sper-  sister,   or  aunt,  the   only    relationships  beyond 

nit.  virgo  germanum :  fratrem  quccrit  cxtrancum,  suspicion  ;  and  the  still  stronger  tone  of  the  law, 

ct  cum  in  eodem  proposito  esse  se  simulcnt  qua:-  show  the  frequency,  as  well  as   'he  evil,  of  the 

runt  alienorum  spiritale  solatium,  ul  doini   ha-  practice.  Unhajjpily  they  were   blind   to  its  real 

beant  carnale   commercium.   Hieronym.    Epist.  cause, 

xxii.   ad  Eustoebiuic.    If  the   vehemence  of  Je-  ,^^  ^j^,„   ^^i  probabilem  sxculo  disciplinani 

rome's  language  betrays  his  own  ardent  charac-  -^   dccolorari   consorlio  sororia;  appellalionis 

ler,  and  his  monkish  hostility  to  llie   clergy,  the  ^^^^^  j^^.^j    jjm  ^^^■^^  j.,^  of  Honorius,  a.  d.  420, 

general   charge   is  amply   borne   out   by  other  allowed  the  clergy  to  retain  their  wives,  if  ihev 

writers.  Many  quotations  may  be  found  in  Gotho-  j.^j  t^^^  married   before   entering  into  orders. 

fre.d's  Note    on  the  law  of  Honorius.  Gregory  of  g^^  ,^g  j,,;^^   3„  j   {^^^r^\,  canons  of  the   Council 

Nazianzen    says,  —  Apa-fVat    ttuvt     a.\iltVi  of  Carthage,  a.  p.  34S. 
c-U'nia-U.H.TOv  qi    ^laMo-ia.  The  language  of 
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in  a  cerlain  sense  independent  of  the  government,  with  consider- 
able inalienable  endowments,  and  filled  by  men  of  a  peculiar  and 
sacred  character;,  and  recognised  by  the  slate.  Their  aulliority  ex- 
tended far  beyond  their  jurisdiction ;  their  influence  far  beyond 
their  aulhorily.  The  internal  organisation  was  complete.  The  three 
great  patriarchs  in  the  East,  throughout  Ihe  West  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  exercised  a  supreme  and,  in  some  points,  an  appellant  ju- 
risdiction. Great  ecclesiastical  causes  could  be  removed  to  their 
tribunal.  Under  them,  the  metropolitans,  and  in  the  next  rank 
the  bishoiis,  governed  their  dioceses,  and  ruled  the  subordinate 
clergy,  w  ho  now  began  to  form  parishes,  separate  districts  to  which 
their  labours  were  to  be  confined.  In  the  superior  clergy  had  gra- 
dually become  vested,  not  the  ordination  only,  but  the  appoint- 
ment, of  the  inferior^  they  could  not  quit  the  diocese  without  let- 
ters from  the  bishop,  or  be  received  or  exercise  their  functions  in 
another  without  permission. 

On  the  incorporation  of  the  Church  with  the  State,  the  co-ordi- 
nate civil  and  religious  magistracy  mainlained  each  its  separate 
powers.  On  one  side,  as  far  as  the  actual  celebration  of  the  eccle- 
siastical ceremonial,  and  in  their  own  internal  affairs  in  general  5  on 
Ihe  other,  in  the  administration  of  the  military,  judicial,  and  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  slate,  the  bounds  of  their  respective  authority  were 
clear  and  distinct.  As  a  cilizen  and  subject,  the  Christian,  the  priest, 
and  the  bishop,  were  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  empire  and  to  Ihe 
imperial  decrees,  and  liable  to  taxation,  unless  specially  exempted, 
for  the  service  of  the  stale  (1).  The  Christian  statesman,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  the  highest  rank,  was  amenable  to  the  ecclesiastical 
censures,  and  was  bound  to  submit  to  Ihe  canons  of  the  Church  in 
matters  of  faith  and  discipline,  and  was  entirely  dependent  on  their 
judgment  for  his  admission  or  rejection  from  the  privileges  and 
hopes  of  the  Christian. 

So  far  the  theory  was  distinct  and  perfect  ^  each  had  his  separate 
and  exclusive  sphere  5  yet  there  could  not  but  appear  a  debateable 
ground  on  which  tlie  two  authorities  came  into  collision,  and  nei- 
ther could  altogether  refrain  from  invading  the  territory  of  his  ally 
or  antagonist. 

The  treaty  between  the  contracting  parties  was,  in  fact,  formed  ^, ^[!ji;;"^^ 
with  such  haste  and  precipitancy,  that  the  righls  of  neither  party  aad  siai.r. 
could  be  defined  or  secured  ;  eager  for  immediate  union,  and  im- 
patient of  delay,  Ihey  framed  no  deed  of  settlement,  by  which,  when 
their  mutual  interests  should  be  less  identified,  and  jealousy  and 

(1)  The  law  of  Constaiilius   which  appears  to  12.,  with  Gothofrcd's  note.  Valens  admitted  the 

withdraw  the    bishops   entirely   from  the   civil  ecclesiastical   courts  lo   settle   religious  difficul- 

jurisdiction,  and  lo  give  the  privilege   of  heing  lies  and  slight  offences,  xvi.  2.  23,    The  same  is 

tried  upon  all  charges  by  a  tribunal   of  bishops,  the  scope   of  the  more  explicit  law  ofHonorius. 

is   justly  considered   by  Golhofrcd  as  a  local  or  .\vi.2.  201.    The  immunity  of   the  clergy   from 

U-mporai-y   act,   probably    connected    with   the  the  civil  courts  was  of  very  much  later  date, 
feuds  concerning  Arianisin.  Cod.lhcod.  xvi.  2. 
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eslrangemenl  should  arise,  Ihey  might  assert  their  respective  rights, 
and  enforce  their  several  duties. 

In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  strictly  so  called,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Christian  magistracy,  it  has  been  said  was  admitted.  They  were  the 
legislators  of  discipline,  order,  and  doctrine.  The  festivals,  the 
fasts,  the  usages  and  canons  of  the  Church,  the  government  of  the 
clergy,  were  in  their  exclusive  power;  the  decrees  of  particular  sy- 
nods and  councils  possessed  undisputed  authority,  as  far  as  their 
sphere  extended  ;  general  councils  were  held  binding  on  the  whole 
Church.  But  it  was  far  more  easy  to  define  that  which  did  belong 
to  the  province  of  the  Church  than  that  which  did  not.  Religion 
asserts  its  authority,  and  endeavours  to  extend  its  influence  over 
the  whole  sphere  of  moral  action,  which  is,  in  fact,  over  the  whole 
of  human  life,  its  habits,  manners,  conduct.  Christianity,  as  the 
most  profound  moral  religion,  exacted  the  most  complete  and  uni- 
versal obedience ;  and  as  the  acknowledged  teachers  and  guardians 
of  Christianity,  the  clergy,  continued  to  draw  within  their  sphere 
every  part  of  human  life  in  which  man  is  actuated  by  moral  or  re- 
ligious motives,  the  moral  authority,  therefore,  of  the  religion,  and 
consequently  of  the  clergy,  might  appear  legitimately  to  extend 
over  every  transaction  of  life,  from  the  legislature  of  the  sovereign, 
which  ought,  in  a  Christian  king,  to  be  guided  by  Christian  mo- 
tives, to  the  domestic  duties  of  the  peasant,  which  ought  to  be  ful- 
filled on  the  principle  of  Christian  love. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Slate  was  supreme  over  all  its  sub- 
jects, even  over  the  clergy,  in  their  character  of  citizens.  The 
whole  tenure  of  property,  to  what  use  soever  dedicated  (except  in 
such  cases  as  itself  might  legalise  on  its  first  principles,  and  gua- 
ranlee,  when  bestowed,  as  by  gift  or  bequest),  was  under  its  abso- 
lute control;  the  immunities  which  it  conferred,  it  might  revoke  ; 
and  it  would  assert  the  equal  authority  of  the  constitutional  laws 
over  every  one  who  enjoyed  the  protection  of  those  laws.  Thus, 
though  in  extreme  cases,  these  separate  bounds  of  jurisdiction  were 
clear,  the  tribunals  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law  could  not  but,  in 
process  of  time,  interfere  with  and  obstruct  each  other. 

But  there  was  another  prolific  source  of  dilTerencc.  Tiie  clergy, 
in  one  sense,  from  being  the  representative  body,  had  begun  to  con- 
sider themselves  the  Church  ;  but  in  another  and  more  legitimate 
sense,  the  Stale,  when  Christian,  as  comprehending  all  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  empire,  became  the  Church.  Which  was  the  legisla- 
tive body, — the  whole  community  of  Christians  or  the  Christian 
aristocracy,  who  were  in  one  sense  the  admitted  rulers?  And  who 
was  to  appoint  these  rulers?  It  is  quite  clear  that,  from  the  first, 
though  the  consecration  to  the  religious  offices  was  in  the  bishop 
and  clergy,  the  laity  had  a  voice  in  the  ratification,  if  not  in  the 
appointment.    Did  not  ttie  State  fairly  succeed  to  all  the  rights  of 
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Ihe laity,  more  particularly  when  privilege  and  endowments,  at- 
tached to  the  ecclesiastical  olTices,  were  conferred  or  guaranteed  by 
the  state,  and  therefore  might  appear  in  justice  revocable,  or  liable 
to  be  regulated  by  the  civil  power? 

This  vital  question  at  this  time  was  still  farther  embarrassed  by 
the  rash  eagerness  with  which  the  dominant  Church  called  upon 
the  Slate  to  rid  it  of  its  internal  adversaries.  When  once  the  civil 
power  was  recognised  as  cognisant  of  ecclesiastical  offences,  where 
was  that  power  to  end?  The  Emperor,  who  commanded  his  sub- 
jects to  be  of  one  religion,  might  command  them,  by  the  same  title, 
to  adopt  another.  The  despotic  head  of  the  Stale  might  assert  his 
despotism  as  head  of  Ihe  Church.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  no 
theory,  which  has  satisfactorily  harmonised  Ihe  relations  of  these 
two,  at  once,  in  one  sense  separate,  in  another  identical,  commu- 
nities, has  satisfied  the  reasoning  and  dispassionate  mind  •,  while 
the  separation  of  the  two  communities,  the  lolal  dissociation,  as  it 
were,  of  the  Christian  and  the  citizen,  is  an  experiment  apparently 
not  likely  to  advance  or  perpetuate  the  influence  of  Christianity. 

At  all  events,  the  hasty  and  unsettled  compact  of  this  period  left 
room  for  constant  jealousy  and  strife-  As  each  was  the  stronger,  it 
encroached  upon,  and  extended  its  dominion  into  the  territory  of 
the  other.  In  general,  though  with  very  various  fortunes,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  and  at  different  periods,  the  Church  was 
in  the  ascendant,  and  for  many  centuries  confronted  the  State,  at 
least  on  equal  terms. 

The  first  aggression,  as  it  were,  which  the  Church  m?de  on  the  ^'^rriage 

biau;;lit 

atale,  was  in  assuming  the  cognisance  over  all  questions  and  causes  under  ec 
relating  to  marriage.    In  sanctifying  this  solemn  contract,  it  could  c^rdhci. 
scarcely  be  considered  as  transgressing  its  proper  limits,  as  guar-    p""*- 
dian  of  this  primary  element  of  social  virtue  and  happiness.  In  the 
early  Church,  the  benediction  of  the  bishop  or  presbyter  seems  to 
have  been  previously  sought  by  the  Christian  at  the  time  of  mar- 
riage.   The  Heathen  rite  of  marriage  was  so  manifestly  religious, 
that  the  Christian,  while  he  sought  to  avoid  that  idolatrous  cere- 
mony, would  wish  to  substitute  some  more  simple  and  congenial 
form.    In  the  general  sentiment  that  this  contract  should  be  public 
and  sacred,  he  would  seek  the  sanction  of  his  own  community,  as 
its  witnesses.    Marriage  not  performed  in  the  face  of  his  Christian 
brethren  was  little  better  than  an  illicit  union  (1). 

It  was  an  object  likewise  of  the  early  Christian  community  to 

(I)  Ideo  penes  nos  occultac  conjunctiones,  id  Heathen   limes.    Pag-inism,   or  rather,   perhaps, 

est,  noil    prius  apud  ecclosiara  professa-,   juxta  human   nature,    was   too   strong  to  submit.  The 

mcEchiamcl  fornicatiouem  judicari  periclitantur.  austere  preacher  of  Constantinople  reproved  the 

Tertull.  de  Pudic.  c.  4.  loose  liymns  to  Venus,  whic)>  were  heard  even  at 

Though  the  rite  was  solemnised   in   the   pre-  Christian    weddings.    The   bride,   he  says,   was 

sence  of  Ihe  Christian   priest,  and   the   Church  borne  by  drunken  men  to  her  husband's  house, 

attempted  to  impose  a  graver  and  more  serious  among  choirs  of  dancing  harlots,  with  pipes  and 

dignity,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  throw  off  the  gay  flutes,  and  songs,  full,  to  her  chaste  ear,  of  offen- 

and  festive  character  which  had  prevailed  in  the  sive  licence. 
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restrict  the  marriage  of  Christians  to  Christians,  to  discountenance, 
if  not  prohibit,  those  with  unbelievers  (1).  This  was  gradually  ex- 
tended to  marriages  with  heretics,  or  members  of  another  Christian 
sect.  When,  therefore,  the  Church  began  to  recognise  five  legal 
impediments  to  marriage,  this  was  the  1st,  —  difference  of  religion 
between  Christians  and  infidels,  Jews,  or  heretics.  The  lid  was,  the 
impediment  of  crime.  Persons  guilty  of  adultery  were  not  allowed 
to  marry  according  to  the  Roman  law ;  this  was  recognised  by  the 
Church.  A  law  of  Constantius  had  made  rape,  or  forcible  abduc- 
tion of  a  virgin,  a  capital  offence ;  and,  even  with  the  consent  of 
the  injured  female,  marriage  could  not  take  place.  III.  Impedi- 
ments from  relationship.  Here  also  they  were  content  to  follow  the 
Roman  law,  which  was  as  severe  and  precise  as  the  Mosaic  Insti- 
tutes (2).  IV.  The  civil  impediment.  Children  adopted  by  the  same 
father  could  not  marry.  A  freeman  could  not  marry  a  slave;  the 
connection  was  only  concubinage.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Church  yet  ventured  to  correct  this  vice  of  Roman  society.  V.  Spii 
ritual  relationship,  between  godfathers  and  their  spiritual  children  : 
this  was  afterwards  carried  much  farther.  To  these  regulations  for 
the  repression  of  improper  connections,  were  added  some  other 
ecclesiastical  impediments.  There  were  holy  periods  in  the  year, 
in  which  it  was  forbidden  to  contract  marriage.  No  one  might  marry 
while  under  ecclesiastical  interdict  5  nor  one  who  had  made  a  vow 
of  chastity. 
uivnrie.  The  facility  of  divorce  was  the  primary  principle  of  corruption 
in  Roman  social  life.  Augustus  had  attempted  to  enforce  some  re- 
strictions on  this  unlimited  power  of  dissolving  the  matrimonial 
contract  from  caprice  or  the  lightest  motive.  Probably,  the  seve- 
rity of  Christian  morals  had  obtained  that  law  of  Conslantine  which 
was  so  much  too  rigid  for  the  state  of  society,  as  to  be  entirely  in- 
effective, from  the  impossibility  of  carrying  it  into  execution  (3). 
It  was  relaxed  by  Constantius,  and  almost  abrogated  by  Hono- 
rius  (4).  The  inveterate  evil  remained.   A  Christian  writer,  at  the 

(1)  A.  law  of  Valenlinian  II.,  Tlieotlosius  and  forfeited  her  dowry,  was  condemned  to  baiiish- 
Arcadius  (a.  d.  388),  prohibited  the  interinnr-  merit,  could  not  contract  a  second  marriage,  was 
riage  of  Jews  and  Chiistians.  Codex  Theodos.  iii.  without  hope  of  restoration  to  civil  rights.  2.  If 
7.2.  It  was  to  be  considered  adultery. — Cave,  she  made  out  only  a  tolerable  case  fcnnvicted  her 
Christiane,  Gentili  aut  Jud;eo  filiain  Iradere  ;  husband  only  of  mediocris  culpa),  she  only  for- 
cave,  inquam,  Gcntileni  aut  Judicam  atque  alie-  feited  her  dowry,  and  could  not  contract  a 
jiigenam,  hoc  est,  luerelicam,  et  omnem  alieuam  second  marriage,  but  was  liable  to  be  prose- 
a  fide  tua  uxorem  accersas  tibi.  Ambros.  de  cuted  by  her  husband  for  adultery.  3.  If  she 
Abraham,  c.  9.  Cum  certissime  noveris  tradi  a  made  a  strong  case  (gravis  causa),  she  retained 
nobis  Christianam  nisi  Christiano  non  posse,  her  dowry,  and  might  marry  agaia  after  five 
Augustin.   E]).  234.    ad  Rustirum.  years.  The  husband,   in  the  first  case,  forfeited 

The  council  of  llliberis  had  prohibited  Chris-  the  gifts  and  dowry,  and  was  condemned  to 
tians  from  giving  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  perpetual  celibacy,  not  having  liberty  to  marry 
(lentiles  (propter  copiam  puellaruiu  ),  also  to  again  after  a  certain  number  of  years.  In  the  se- 
.?ews,  heretics,  and  especially  to  Heathen  priests,  cond,  he  forfeited  the  dowry  but  not  the  dona- 
Can.  XV.  xvi.  xvii.  tiou,  and  could  marry  again  after  two  years.    In 

(2)  See  the  virions  laws  in  the  Cod.  Thcod.,  liie  third,  he  was  bound  to  prosecute  his  guilty 
lib.  iii.  tit.  12.,  De  Incestis  Nuptiis.  wife.   On  conviction,  he  received  the  dowry,  and 

(3)  Codex    Theodos.   iii.    16,    1.   See  p.  41.  might  marry  again  immediately.    Cod.  Theodos. 

(4)  By   the  law   of  Honorius, —  1.  The  woman  iii.  xvi.  2. 
who  demanded  a  divorce  without  sufficient  proof 
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beginning  of  Ihc  fifth  century,  complains  that  men  changed  their 
wives  as  quickly  as  their  clothes,  and  that  marriage  chambers  were 
set  up  as  easily  as  booths  in  a  market  (1).  At  a  later  period  than 
that  to  which  our  history  extends,  when  .Tustinian  attempted  to  pro- 
hibit all  divorces  except  those  on  account  of  chastity,  that  is  when 
the  parties  embrased  the  monastic  life,  he  was  obliged  to  relax  the 
law  on  account  of  the  fearful  crimes,  the  plots  and  poisonings,  and 
other  evils,  which  it  introduced  into  domestic  life. 

But  though  it  could  not  correct  or  scarcely  mitigate  this  evil  by 
public  law  in  the  general  body  of  society,  Christianity,  in  its  proper 
and  more  peculiar  sphere,  had  invested  marriage  in  a  religious 
sanctity,  which  at  least,  to  a  limited  extent,  repressed  this  social 
evil.  By  degrees,  separation  from  bed  and  board,  even  in  the  case 
of  adultery,  the  only  cause  which  could  dissolve  the  lie,  was  sub- 
stituted and  enforced  by  the  clergy,  instead  of  legal  divorce.  Over 
all  the  ceremonial  forms,  and  all  expressions  which  related  to  mar- 
riage, the  Church  threw  the  utmost  solemnity  \  it  was  said  to  re- 
semble the  mystic  union  of  Christ  and  the  Church ;  till  at  length 
marriage  grew  up  into  a  sacrament,  indissoluble  until  the  final  se- 
paration of  death,  except  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  (2). 
It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  effect  of  this  canonisation,  as  it  were, 
of  marriage,  the  only  remedy  which  could  be  applied,  first  to  the 
corrupt  man-ners  of  Roman  society,  and  afterwards  to  the  conse- 
quences of  the  barbarian  invasions,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  moral  element  in  the  Teutonic  character,  and  the  respect 
for  women  (which,  no  doubt,  was  one  of  the  original  principles  of 
chivalry),  yet  the  dominance  of  brute  force,  and  the  unlimited 
rights  of  conquest,  could  not  but  lead  to  the  perpetual,  lawless,  and 
violent  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie  iS). 

The  cognisance  of  wills,  another  department  in  which  the  Church 
assumed  a  power  not  strictly  ecclesiastical,  seems  to  have  arisen 
partly  from  an  accidental  circumstance.  It  was  the  custom  among 
the  Heathen  to  deposit  wills  in  the  temples,  as  a  place  of  security ; 
the  Christians  followed  their  practice,  and  chose  their  churches  as 
the  depositaries  of  these  important  documents.  They  thus  came 
under  the  custody  of  the  clergy,  who,  from  guardians,  became  in 
their  courts,  the  judges  of  their  authenticity  or  legality,  and  at 
length  a  general  tribunal  for  all  matters  relating  to  testaments. 

(1)  Mulieres  a  maritis  tanquam  vestes  subinde  (2)   The    Eastern   churches   had   a   horror   of 

mutari,  et  thalamos  tam  sa'pe  et  facile  strui  quam  second  marriage;  a  presbytor  was  forbidden   to 

nundinarum  tabernas.   Asterius  Am:\seiius   apud  be  present  at  the  wedding-feast   of  a   digamist. 

CombeBs.   Auct.  t.  i.  Can,  vii. 

The  story  has  been  often  quoted  from  St.  Je-  (3)   It  is  curious  to  tr;!ce  the  rapid  faU  of  Ro- 

rcme,  of  tlie  man  (of  the  lowest  class)  in  Rome,  man  pride.   Valcntinian  made  the  intermarriage 

who  had  had  twenty  wives  (not  divorced — he  hsd  of  a  Roman  provincial  wilh  a  barbarian  a  capital 

buried  them  all) ;  his  wife   had   had   twenty-two  crime  (a.  d.  370).   Codex  Theodosius,  iii.  li.  1. 

husbands.  There  was   a   great  anxiety   to  know  Under  Theodosius  Fravitta,  the  Goth,  married  a 

which  would  outlive  the  other.   The  man  carried  Roman  woman  willi  the  consent  of  the  Emperor, 

the  day,  and  bore  his  wife  to  the  grave  in  a  kind  Eunap.  Excerpt.  Legat.  In  anoth-'r  century,  the 

of  triumphal  procession.   Hieronym,  Epist.  xci.  daughters  of  emperors  were   the  willing  or  tha 

p.  745.  enforced  brides  of  barbarian  kinps. 
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Thus  religion  laid  its  sacred  control  on  all  the  material  incidents 
of  human  life,  and  around  the  ministers  of  religion  gathered  all  the 
influence  thus  acquired  over  the  sentiments  of  mankind.  The  font 
of  baptism  usually  received  the  Christian  infant,  and  the  form  of 
baptism  was  uttered  by  the  priest  or  bishop  ;  the  marriage  was  un- 
hallowed without  the  priestly  benediction  ;  and  at  the  close  of  life, 
the  minister  of  religion  was  at  hand  to  absolve  and  to  reassure  the 
departing  spirit;  at  the  funeral,  he  ratified,  as  it  were,  the  solemn 
Peniten-  pfomiscs  of  immortality.  But  the  great,  permanent,  and  perpetual 
tiai  disci-  source  of  sacerdotal  authority  was  the  penitential  discipline  of  the 

pline.  •  II  ,  , 

Church,  which  was  universally  recognised  as  belonging  exclusively 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy.  Christianity  had  sufRcient  power, 
to  a  certain  degree,  to  engross  the  mind  and  heart,  but  not  to  keep 
under  perpetual  restraint  the  unruly  passions  or  the  inquisitive 
mind.  The  best  were  most  conscious  of  human  infirmity,  and  jea- 
lous of  their  own  slight  aberrations  from  the  catholic  belief  •,  the  bad 
had  not  merely  their  own  conscience,  but  public  fame  and  the  con- 
demnatory voice  of  the  community,  to  prostrate  them  before  the 
visible  arbiters  of  the  All-seeing  Power.  Sin,  from  the  most  heinous 
delinquency,  or  the  darkest  heresy,  to  the  most  trivial  fault  or  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  established  belief,  could  only  be  recon- 
ciled by  the  advice,  the  guidance,  at  length  by  the  direct  authority, 
of  the  priest.  He  judged  of  its  magnitude,  he  prescribed  the  ap- 
pointed penance.  The  hierarchy  were  supposed  to  be  invested  with 
the  keys  of  heaven  and  of  hell ;  they  undoubtedly  held  those  which 
unlock  the  human  heart, — fear  and  hope.  And  when  once  the  mind 
was  profoundly  affected  by  Christianity,  when  hope  had  failed  to 
excite  to  more  generous  obedience,  they  applied  the  baser  and  more 
servile  instrument  without  scruple  and  without  remorse. 

The  penitential  discipline  of  the  Church,  no  doubt,  grew  up,  like 
other  usages,  by  slow  degrees;  its  regulations  were  framed  into  a 
system  to  meet  the  exigences  of  the  times  ;  but  we  discern,  at  a  very 
early  period,  the  awful  power  of  condemning  to  the  most  profound 
humiliation,  to  the  most  agonising  contrition,  to  the  shame  of  pub- 
lic confession,  to  the  abasing  supplication  before  the  priest,  to  long 
seclusion  from  the  privileges  and  the  society  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity. Even  then  public  confession  was  the  first  process  in  the 
fearful  yet  inevitable  ceremonial.  "  Confession  of  sin,"  says  Ter- 
lullian  (1),  "  is  the  proper  discipline  for  the  abasement  and  humi- 
liation of  man;  it  enforces  that  mode  of  life  which  can  alone  find 
mercy  wilh  God ;  it  prescribes  the  fitting  dress  and  food  of  the  pe- 
nitent to  be  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  to  darken  the  body  with  filth, 
to  depress  the  soul  wilh  anguish  ;  it  allows  only  the  simplest  food, 
enough  and  no  more  than  will  maintain  life.  Constantly  to  fast  and 

(l)  De  PrenitentiA,  c,  9. 
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pray,  lo  groan,  to  weep,  to  howl  day  and  nighl  before  the  Lord 
our  God,  lo  grovel  at  the  feel  of  the  presbyter,  lo  kneel  at  the  altar 
of  God,  lo  implore  from  all  the  brethren  their  deprecatory  suppli- 
cations." Subsequently,  the  more  complete  penitential  system  ri- 
gidly regulated  the  most  minute  particulars  ;  the  altitude,  llie  garb, 
the  language,  or  the  more  expressive  silence.  The  place  in  which 
the  believer  slood,  showed  to  the  whole  Church  how  far  the  candi- 
date for  salvalion  through  Christ  had  been  thrown  back  in  his  spiri- 
tual course,  what  progress  he  was  making  to  pardon  and  peace. 
The  penitent  was  clothed  in  sackcloth,  his  head  was  sirewn  with 
ashes  ^  men  shaved  (heir  heads,  women  left  their  dishevelled  hair 
flung  over  (heir  bosoms,  they  wore  a  peculiar  veil  •,  the  severest  at- 
tendance on  every  religious  service  was  exacted,  all  diversions  were 
proscribed,  marriage  was  not  permitted  during  (he  time  of  penance, 
the  lawful  indulgence  of  the  marriage  bed  was  forbidden.  Although 
a  regular  formulary,  which  gradually  grew  into  use,  imposed  ca- 
nonical penances  of  a  certain  period  for  certain  offences,  yet  that 
period  might  be  rigidly  required  or  shortened  by  the  authority  of 
the  bishop.  For  some  offences,  the  penitent,  who  it  was  believed 
was  abandoned  to  the  power  of  Salan,  was  excluded  from  all  enjoy- 
ment, all  honour,  and  all  socie(y,  to  the  close  of  life  ;  and  (he  doors 
of  reconcilialion  were  hardly  opened  lo  the  departing  spirit, — 
wonderful  proof  how  profoundly  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  had 
sunk  into  Ihe  human  lieart,  and  of  the  enormous  power  (and  what 
enormous  power  is  not  liable  lo  abuse  )  in  which  the  willing  reve- 
rence of  the  people  had  invested  the  priesthood. 

But  something  more  fearful  still  remained.  Over  all  the  commu- 
nity hung  (lie  tremendous  sentence  of  excommunication,  tanta- 
mount to  a  sentence  of  spiritual  death  (1).  This  sentence,  though 
not  as  yet  dependent  on  Ihe  will,  was  pronounced  and  executed  by 
Ihe  religious  magistrate.  The  clergy  adhered  lo  certain  regular 
forms  of  process,  but  the  ultimale  decree  rested  with  them. 

Excommunication  was  of  two  kinds  ;  first,  that  which  excluded  Excommn 
from  the  communion,  and  threw  back  the  initiate  Christian  into  '''"'^^'""^ 
the  ranks  of  the  uniniliate.  This  separation  or  suspension  allowed  the 
person  under  ban  to  enter  the  church,  to  hear  the  psalms  and  ser- 
mon, and,  in  short,  all  Ihat  was  permitted  lo  the  catechumen. 

But  the  more  terrible  excommunication  by  anathema  altogether 
banished  the  delinquent  from  the  church  and  the  society  of  Chris- 
tians-, it  annulled  for  ever  his  hopes  of  immortality  through  Christy 
it  drove  him  out  as  an  outcast  to  the  dominion  of  the  Evil  Spirit. 
The  Christian  might  not  communicate  with  him  in  the  ordinary 

(l)  Intcrfici     Dfus    jussit   sacerdotibns    iioii  spirilali  gladio  supcrbi  et  conlumaces  necanlur 

obtetnperantes,  judicibus  a  se  ad  tempus  duin  de  ecclesia  ejiciantur.  Cyprian.  Epist.  Ixii. 
constitulis    non   obedienles;    sed   tunc    quidein         Nunc  agil  in  ecclpfia  excouimunicatio,   quod 

gladio  occidebantur,   quando  adhuc  et  circum-  agebat  tunc  in  interfectis.    Aiigustin.   Q.  39.  in 

risio  carnis  maiiehat.    Nunc  aulem  quia  circum-  Denferon. 
cisifi  spiritalis  esse  apud  fidt'les  Dei  servos  ca-pit, 
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intercourse  of  life ;  he  was  a  moral  leper,  whom  it  was  the  soleinn 
duty  of  all  to  avoid,  lest  they  should  partake  in  his  contagion.  The 
sentence  of  one  church  was  rapidly  promulgated  throughout  Chris- 
tendom •,  and  the  excommunicated  in  Egypt  or  Syria  found  tlie 
churches  in  Gaul  or  Spain  closed  against  him  :  he  was  an  exile 
without  a  resting  place.  As  long  as  Heathenism  survived,  at  least 
in  equal  temporal  power  and  distinction  ,  and  another  society  re- 
ceived with  welcome,  or  at  least  with  undiminished  respect,  the 
exile  from  Christianity,  the  excommunicated  might  lull  his  remain- 
ing terrors  to  rest,  and  forget,  in  the  business  or  dissipation  of 
the  world,  his  forfeited  hopes  of  immortality.  But  when  tl;ere  was 
but  one  society,  that  of  the  Christians,  throughout  the  world,  or  at 
best  but  a  feeble  and  despised  minority,  he  stood  a  marked  and 
branded  man.  Those  who  were,  perhaps,  not  belter  Christians,  but 
who  had  escaped  the  fatal  censures  of  the  Church,  would  perhaps 
seize  the  opportunity  of  showing  their  zeal  by  avoiding  the  out- 
cast :  if  he  did  not  lose  civil  privileges,  he  lost  civil  estimation  ;  he 
was  altogether  excluded  from  human  respect  and  human  sympa- 
thies ^  he  was  a  legitimate,  almost  a  designated,  object  of  scorn, 
distrust,  and  aversion. 

The  nature,  the  extent,  and  some  of  the  moral  and  even  political 
advantages  of  excommunications,  are  illustrated  in  the  act  of  the 
celebrated  Synesius.  The  power  of  the  Christian  bishop,  in  his 
hands,  appears  under  its  noblest  and  most  beneficial  form.  Synesius 
became  a  Christian  bishop  without  renouncing  the  habits,  the  lan- 
guage, and,  in  a  great  degree,  the  opinions  of  a  philosopher.  His 
writings,  more  especially  his  Odes,  blend,  with  a  very  scanty  Chris- 
tianity, the  mystic  theology  of  the  later  Plalonism  ;  but  it  is  rather 
philosophy  adopting  Christian  language,  than  Christianity  mould- 
ing philosophy  to  its  own  uses.  Yet  so  high  was  the  character  of 
Synesius,  that  even  the  worldly  prelate  of  Alexandria,  Theophilus, 
approved  of  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate  in  the  obscure  town  of 
Ptolemais  near  Cyrene.  Synesius  felt  the  power  with  which  he  was 
invested,  and  employed  it  with  a  wise  vigour  and  daring  philan- 
thropy, which  commanded  the  admiration  both  of  philosophy  and 
of  religion.  The  low-born  Andronicus  was  the  prefect  or  rather 
the  scourge  and  tyrant  of  Libya  5  his  exactions  were  unprecedented, 
and  enforced  by  tortures  of  unusual  cruelty,  even  in  that  age  and 
country.  The  province  groaned  and  bled,  without  hope  of  relief, 
under  the  hateful  and  sanguinary  oppression.  Synesius  had  tried 
in  vain  the  milder  language  of  persuasion  upon  the  intractable  ty- 
rant. At  length  he  put  forth  the  terrors  of  the  Church  to  shield  the 
people  ^  and  for  his  rapacity,  which  had  amounted  to  sacrilege,  and 
for  his  inhumanity,  the  president  of  the  whole  province  was  openly 
condemned,  by  a  sentence  of  excommunication,  to  the  public  ab- 
horrence, excluded  from  the  society  and  denied  the  common  rights 
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of  men.  He  was  expelled  from  the  church,  as  Ihc  Devil  from  Pa- 
radise 5  every  Christian  temple,  every  sanctuary,  was  closed  against 
the  man  of  blood  ;  the  priest  was  not  even  to  permit  him  the  rights 
of  Christian  burial ;  every  private  man  and  every  magistrate  was  to 
exclude  him  from  their  houses  and  from  their  tables.  If  the  rest  of 
Christendom  refused  to  ratify  and  execute  the  sentence  of  the  ob- 
scure Church  of  Plolemais,  they  were  guilty  of  the  sin  of  Schism. 
The  Church  of  Plolemais  would  not  communicate  or  partake  of  the 
divine'  mysteries  with  those  who  thus  violated  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline. The  excommunication  included  the  accomplices  of  his  guilt, 
and  by  a  less  justifiable  extension  of  power,  their  families.  Andro- 
nicus  quailed  before  the  interdict^  which  he  feared  might  find  coun- 
tenance in  the  court  of  Constantinople  5  bowed  before  the  protector 
of  the  people,  and  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  sentence  (1). 

The  salutary  thunder  of  sacerdotal  excommunication  might  here 
and  there  strike  some  eminent  delinquent  (2);  but  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  which  in  the  earlier  and  more  fervent  period  of  the  re- 
ligion, had  watched  with  holy  jealousy  the  whole  life  of  the  in- 
dividual, was  bafHed  by  the  increase  of  votaries,  which  it  could 
no  longer  submit  to  this  severe  and  constant  superintendence.  The 
clergy  could  not  command,  nor  the  laity  require,  the  sacred  duty  of 
secession  and  outward  penance,  from  the  multitude  of  sinners, 
when  they  were  the  larger  part  of  the  community.    But  heresy  of  Ecciesias- 
opinion  was  more  easily  detected  than  heresy  of  conduct.    Gra-  ^""iLlT 
dually,  from  a  moral  as  well  as  a  religious  power,  the  discipline  eS^ 
became  almost  exclusively  religious,  or  rather  confined  itself  to  the  *°  '•"'"-y- 
speculative,  while  it  almost  abandoned  in  despair  the  practical  ef- 
fects of  religion.    Heresy  became  the  one  great  crime  for  which 
excommunieation  was  pronounced  in  its  most  awful  form  ^  the 
heretic  was  the  one  being  with  whom  it  was  criminal  to  associate, 
who  forfeited  all  the  privileges  of  religion,  and  all  the  charities 
of  life. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  in  pursuit  of  the  heretic,  the  Church  was  not  Executed 
content  to  rest  within  her  own  sphere,  to  wield  her  own  arms  of  sUt! 
moral  temperament,  and  to  exclude  from  her  own  territory.  She 
formed  a  fatal  alliance  with  the  Slate,  and  raised  that  which  was 
strictly  an  ecclesiastical,  an  offence  against  the  religious  com- 
munity, into  a  civil  crime,  amenable  to  temporal  penalties.  The 
Church,  when  she  ruled  the  mind  of  a  religious  or  superstitious 
emperor,  could  not  forego  the  immediate  advantage  of  his  authority 
to  further  her  own  cause,  and  hailed  his  welcome  intrusion  on  her 

(\)  Synesii  EpistoKx,  Ivii.  Wiii.  should  the  man  in  power  treat  his  message  with 

(2)  There  is  a  canon  of  the  Council  of  Toledo  contempt,  letters  shall  be  sent  to  all  the  bishops 

(  A.  D.  408.)  that  if  any  man  in  power  shall  have  of  the  province,  declaring  him  excommunicated 

robbed  one  in  holy  orders,  or  a  poor  man  (quern-  till  he  has  heard  the  cause  or  made  restitution. 

libet   pauperiorem),  or  a  monk,  and  the  bishop  Can  xi.  Labbe,  ii.  1225. 

shall  send  to  demand  a  hearing  for  the  cause, 

II.  20 
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own  internal  legislation.  In  fact,  the  autocracy  of  tlie  Emperor 
over  the  Ctiurch,  as  well  as  over  the  Slate,  was  asserted  in  all  those 
edicts  which  (he  Church,  in  its  blind  zeal,  hailed  with  transport  as 
the  marks  of  his  allegiance,  but  which  confounded  in  inextricable, 
and  to  the  present  time,  in  deplorable  confusion,  the  limits  ofthe 
religious  and  the  civil  power.  The  imperial  rescripts,  which  made 
heresy  a  civil  offence,  by  atTixing  penalties  which  were  not  purely 
religious,  trespassed  as  much  upon  the  real  principles  ofthe  original 
religious  republic,  as  against  the  immutable  laws  of  conscience  and 
Civil  pu.  Christian  charity.  The  tremendous  laws  of  Theodosius  (1),  consti- 
for'ecX'si-  tuting  heresy  a  capital  offence,  punishable  by  the  civil  power,  are 
ft'n'cTs.  "^'  said  to  have  been  enacted  only  as  a  terror  to  evil-believers,  but  they 
betrayed  too  clearly  the  darkening  spirit  ofthe  times;  the  next  ge- 
neration would  execute  what  the  laws  of  the  last  would  enact.  The 
most  distinguished  bishops  of  the  lime  raised  a  cry  of  horror  at 
the  first  execulions  for  religion;  but  it  was  their  humanity  which 
was  startled ;  they  did  nol  perceive  that  they  had  sanctioned,  by  the 
smallest  civil  penally,  a  false  and  fatal  principle;  that  though,  by 
the  legal  eslablishment,  the  Church  and  the  Stale  had  become,  in 
one  sense,  the  same  body,  yet  the  associating  principle  of  each  re- 
mained entirely  distinct,  and  demanded  an  entirely  different  and 
independent  system  of  legislation,  and  adminisiration  of  the  law. 
The  Christian  hierarchy  bought  the  privilege  of  persecution  at  the 
price  of  Christian  independence. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  language  of  the  book  in  the 
Theodosian  code,  entitled  "  On  Heretics,"  contrasts  more  strongly 
with  the  comprehensive,  equitable,  and  parental  tone  of  the  Roman 
jurisprudence,  or  with  the  gentle  and  benevolent  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  or  even  with  the  primary  principles  of  the  ecclesiastical 
community  (2).  The  Emperor,  of  his  sole  and  supreme  authority, 
without  any  recognition  of  ecclesiastical  advice  or  sanction;  the 
Emperor,  who  might  himself  be  an  Arian  or  Eunomian,  or  Ma- 
nichean — who  had  so  recently  been  an  Arian,  defines  heresy  the 
very  slightest  deviation  from  Catholic  verity,  and  in  a  succession  of 
statutes  inflicts  civil  penalties,  and  excludes,  from  the  common 
rights  of  men,  the  maintainers  of  certain  opinions.  Nothing 
treasonable,  immoral,  dangerous  to  Ihe  peace  of  society,  is  alleged; 
the  crime,  the  civil  crime,  as  it  now  becomes,  consists  solely  in 
opinions.  The  law  of  Constantine,  which  granted  special  immu- 
nities to  certain  of  his  subjects,  might  perhaps,  with  some  show  of 
equity,  confine  those  immunities  to  a  particular  class  (3).  But  the 
gradually  darkening  statutes  proceed  from  the  withholding  of  pri- 

(1)  See  ch.  viii.  vol.  iii.  p.  184.  is  a  law  of  Arcatlius.    Tbe  practice   was   more 

(2)  Ha^reticorum  vocabulo  continentur,  et  latis     lenient  than  the  law. 

adverius  cos  sanctionibus  debenl  succmnbere,  (3)  Tbe  first  law  of  Constantine  restricts  the 
qui  vel  Icvi  argumento  a  judicio  Calholica;  immunilies  which  he  gpants  lo  Catholics.  Cod. 
religionis  ct  tramite  deteeti  fuerint  deviarc.  This     Theodos.  xvi. 
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vilege  to  the  prohibition  of  their  meetings  (1),  then  through  con- 
fiscation (2),  the  refusal  of  the  common  right  of  bequeathing  pro- 
perly, fine  (3),  exile  (4),  lo  capllal  punishment  (5).  The  latter, 
indeed,  was  enacted  only  against  some  of  the  more  obscure  sects, 
and  some  of  the  Donalists,  whose  turbulent  and  seditious  conduct 
might  demand  the  interference  of  the  civil  power;  but  still  they  are 
condemned  not  as  rebels  and  insurgents  but  as  heretics  (6). 

In  building  up  this  vast  and  majestic  fabric  of  the  hierarchy,  objects  of 
though  individuals  might  be  actuated  by  personal  ambition  or  in-def^nde?I 
terest,  and  the  narrow  corporate  spirit  might  rival  loftier  motives  in  hielrcu- 
the  consolidation  of  ecclesiastical  power,  yet  the  great  object,  which  =•""'  J'"""- 
was  steadily,  if  dimly  seen,  was  the  advancement  of  mankind  in 
religion,  and  through  religion  lo  temporal  and  eternal  happiness. 
Dazzled  by  the  glorious  spectacle  of  provinces,  of  nations,  gradually 
brought  within  the  pale  of  Christianity,  the  great  men  of  the  fourth 
century  of  Christianity  were  not  and  could  not  be  endowed  with 
prophetic  sagacity  to  discern  the  abuses  of  sacerdotal  domination, 
and  the  tyranny  which,  long  centuries  after,  might  be  exercised 
over  the  human  mind  in  the  name  of  religion.  We  may  trace  the 
hierarchical  principle  of  Cyprian  or  of  Ambrose  to  what  may  seem 
their  natural  consequences,  religious  crusades  and  the  fires  of  the 
inquisition;  we  may  observe  Ihe  tendency  of  unsocial  monasticism 
lo  quench  the  charities  of  life,  to  harden  into  cruelty,  grovel  into 
licentiousness,  and  brood  over  its  own  ignorance;  ■we  may  trace 
the  predeslinarian  doctrines  of  Augustine  darkening  into  narrow 
bigotry,  or  maddening  to  uncharitable  fanaticism ;  they  only  con- 
templated, they  only  could  contemplate,  a  great  moral  and  religious 
power  opposing  civil  tyranny,  or  at  least  affording  a  refuge  from  it; 
purifying  domestic  morals,  elevating  and  softening  the  human 
heart  (7);  a  wholesome  and  benevolent  force  compelling  men  by 

(1)  The  law  of  Gratian  (IV.)  conGscates  the  bishop  was  to  take  care  that  the  judge  did  his 
houses  or  even  fields  in  which  heretical  conven-     dutj'.   Cod.  Tlieodos.  ix.  3.  7. 

tides  are  held.    See  also  law  of  Theodosius,  viii.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Valenlinian  ar.d  Va- 

(2)  Leges  xi.  xii.  lens,  prisoners  were  released  at  Easter  (ob  diem 

(3)  Ibid.  xxi.  paschx',  quein  intimo  cordc  celebramus),  exccpt- 

(4)  Ibid,  xviii.  liii,  Iviii.  ing  those  committed  foi-  the   criices  of  treason, 

(5)  The  law  of  Theodosius  enacts  this  not  poisoning,  magic,  adultery,  rape,  or  homicide, 
against  the  general  body,  but  some  small  sections  ix.  36.  3,  4.  These  statutes  were  constantly 
of  Manicheans,  "  Summo  snpplicio  et  inexpiabili  renewed,  with  the  addition  of  some  more  ex- 
pocno  jubemus  affligi."  ix.  This  law  sanctions  cepted  crimes — sacrilege,  robbery  of  tombs,  and 
the  ill-omened  name  of  inquisitors.  Compare  law  coining. 

XXXV.    The  "  intermiiiata  poena"    of  law  Ix.   is  There  is  a  very  singular  law  of  Arcadius  pro- 

against  Eunomi:ins,  Arians,  and  Macedonians.  hibiting  the  clergy  and  the  monks  from  iiiterfer- 

(6)  Ad  Heraclianum,  Ivi.  The  imperial  laws  ing  with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  forcibly 
against  second  baptisms  are  still  more  singular  taking  away  condemned  criminals  from  the 
invasions  of  the  civil  upon  the  ecclesiastical  au-  hands  of  justice.  They  were  allowed,  at  the 
Ihority.  xvi.  tit.  vi.  same   time,    the   amplest  priviU-ge   of  merciful 

(7)  The  laws  bear  some  pleasing  testimonies  intercession.  Tbis  wai  connected  with  the  pri- 
to  Ihe  activity  of  Christian  benevolence  in  many     vilege  of  asylum.  Codex  Theodos.  ix.  40.  16. 

of  the  obscure   scenes  of  human   wretchedness.  There  is  another  singular  law  by  which   cor- 

See  the  humane  law  regarding   prisoners,   that  poral  punishments  were  not  to  be  administered 

they  might  have  proper  food,  and  the  use  of  the  in  Lent,   except   against  the   Isaurian   robbers, 

bath.  Nee deerit  antistitum  Christiana;  religionis  who  were  to  be   dealt   with  without  delay,  ix. 

cura  laudabilis,  qux  ad  obstrvationem  constituti  35.  5,  6,  7. 
judicis  banc  ingerat  monitionem.   The  Christian 
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legilimalc  means  lo  seek  wisdom,  virluc,  and  salvation  ;  the  belter 
part  of  mankind  wiliidravving,  in  lioly  prudence  and  wise  timidity, 
from  the  corruption  of  a  foul  and  cruel  age,  and  devoting  itself  to 
its  own  self-advancement,  to  the  highest  spiritual  perfection ;  and  the 
general  pious  assertion  of  the  universal  and  unlimited  providence 
and  supremacy  of  God.  None  but  the  hopeful  achieve  great  re- 
volutions; and  what  hopes  could  equal  those  which  the  loftier 
Christian  minds  might  justly  entertain  of  the  beneficent  influences 
of  Christianity? 
Dignity  We  cannot  wonder  at  the  growth  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  if 
'"^-6^/'  the  Church  were  merely  considered  as  a  new  sphere  in  which  hu- 
the^cicri.  jjjr,,^  genius,  virtue,  and-  benevolence,  might  develope  their  unim- 
«ion.  peded  energies,  and  rise  above  the  general  debasement.  This  was 
almost  the  only  way  in  which  any  man  could  devote  great  abilities 
or  generous  activity  lo  a  useful  purpose  with  reasonable  hopes  of 
success.  The  civil  oflices  were  occupied  by  favour  and  intrigue, 
often  acquired  most  easily  and  held  most  permanently  by  the  worst 
men  for  the  worst  purposes  ;  the  utter  extinction  of  freedom  had  left 
no  course  of  honourable  distinction,  as  an  honest  advocate  or  an 
independent  jurist;  literature  was  worn  out-,  rhetoric  had  degene- 
rated into  technical  subtlety  •,  philosophy  had  lost  its  hold  upon  the 
mind;  even  the  great  military  commands  were  filled  by  fierce  and 
active  barbarians,  on  whose  energy  Rome  reli«d  for  the  protection 
of  her  frontiers.  In  the  Church  alone  was  security,  infiuence,  in- 
dependence, fame,  even  wealth,  and  the  opportunity  of  serving 
mankind.  The  pulpit  was  the  only  rostrum  from  which  the  orator 
would  be  heard ;  feeble  as  was  the  voice  of  Christian  poetry,  it 
found  an  echo  in  the  human  heart  :  Ihe  episcopate  was  the  only 
olTice  of  dignity  whicli  could  be  obtained  without  meanness,  or 
exercised  without  fear.  Whether  he  sought  the  peace  of  a  contem- 
plative, or  the  usefulness  of  an  active  life,  this  Was  the  only  sphere 
for  the  man  of  conscious  mental  strength ;  and  if  he  felt  the  inward 
satisfaction  that  he  was  either  securing  his  own,  or  advancing  the 
salvation  of  others,  the  lofty  mind  would  not  hesitate  what  path  lo 
choose  through  the  darkening  and  degraded  world. 
General  The  just  way  to  consider  the  influence  of  the  Christian  hierarchy 
'".ffX"  (without  which,  in  its  complete  and  vigorous  organisation  it  is  clear 
clergy,  that  the  religion  could  not  have  subsisted  throughout  these  ages  of 
disaster  and  confusion)  is  to  imagine,  if  possible,  the  state  of  things 
without  that  influence.  A  tyranny  the  most  oppressive  and  debasing, 
without  any  principles  of  free  or  hopeful  resistance,  or  resistance 
only  attainable  by  the  complete  dismemberment  of  the  Roman  em 
pire,  and  its  severance  into  a  number  of  hostile  states;  the  general 
morals  at  the  lowest  slate  of  depravation,  with  nothing  but  a  religion 
■  totally  without  influence,  and  a  philosophy  wilhout  authority,  to 
correct  its  growing  cruelty  and  licentiousness  ;  a  very  large  portion 
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of  mankind  in  hopeless  slavery,  with  nothing  to  miligale  i(  but  the 
insufficient  control  of  fear  in  the  master,  or  occasional  gleams  of  hu- 
manity or  political  foresight  in  the  government,  with  no  inward 
consolation  or  feeling  of  independence  whatever.  In  the  midst  of 
this,  the  invasion  of  hostile  barbarians  in  every  quarter,  and  the 
complete  wreck  of  civilisation ;  with  no  commanding  influence  to 
assimilate  the  adverse  races,  without  the  protection  or  conservative 
tendency  of  any  religious  feeling  to  soften  5  at  length  to  reorganise 
and  re-create,  literature,  tlie  arts  of  building,  painting,  and  music  ; 
the  Latin  language  itself  breaking  up  into  as  many  countless  dia- 
lects as  there  were  settlements  of  barbarous  tribes,  without  a  guar- 
dian or  sacred  depositary,  it  is  difficult  adequately  to  darken  the 
picture  of  ignorance,  violence,  confusion,  and  wretchedness  j  but 
without  this  adequate  conception  of  the  probable  stale  of  the  world 
without  it,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  with  fairness  or  candour  the 
obligations  of  Europe  and  of  civilisation  to  the  Christian  hier- 
archy. 


CHAPTER    il. 


PUBLIC    SPECTACLES. 


The  Greek  and  Roman  inhabitants  of  the  empire  were  attached  |,„i,iic 
with  equal  intensity  io  their  favourite  spectacles,  whether  of  more 'i'*'^'"^''=*- 
solemn  religious  origin,  or  of  lighter  and  more  festive  kind.  Tliese 
amusements  are  perhaps  more  congenial  to  the  southern  character, 
from  the  greater  excitability  of  temperament,  the  less  variable  cli- 
mate, which  rarely  interferes  with  enjoyment  in  the  open  air,  and 
throughout  the  Roman  world,  had  long  been  fostered  by  those  re- 
publican institutions  which  gave  to  every  citizen  a  place  and  an  in- 
terest in  all  public  ceremonials,  and  which,  in  this  respect,  still  sur- 
vived the  institutions  themselves.  The  population  of  tlie  great 
capitals  had  preserved  only  the  dangerous  and  pernicious  part  of 
freedom,  the  power  of  subsisting  either  without  regular  industry  or 
with  but  moderate  exertion.  The  perpetual  distribution  of  corn, 
and  the  various  largesses  at  other  limes,  emancipated  them  in  a 
great  degree  from  the  wholesome  control  of  their  own  necessities; 
and  a  vast  and  uneducated  multitude  was  maintained  in  idle  and  dis- 
solute inactivity.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  occupy  much  of  this 
vacant  time  with  public  diversions ;  and  the  invention,  the  wealth, 
and  the  personal  exertions  of  the  higher  orders,  were  taxed  to  gra  - 
lily  this  insatiable  appetite.  Policy  demanded  that  which  ambition 
and  the  love  of  popularity  had  freely  supplied  in  the  days  of  the  re- 
public, and  which  personal  vanity  continued  to  off"er,  though  wilh 
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less  prodigal  and  willing  munificence.  The  more  retired  and  do- 
meslic  habits  of  Christianity  might  in  some  degree  seclude  a  sect 
from  the  public  diversions,  but  it  could  not  change  (he  nature  or 
the  inveterate  habits  of  a  people  :  it  was  either  swept  along  by,  or 
contented  itself  with  giving  a  new  direction  to,  the  impetuous  and 
irresistible  current;  it  was  obliged  to  substitute  some  new  excite- 
ment for  that  which  it  peremptariiy  prohibited,  and  reluctantly  to 
acquiesce  in  that  which  it  was  unable  to  suppress. 

Christianity  had  cut  off  that  part  of  the  public  spectacles  which 
belonged  exclusively  to  Paganism.  Even  if  all  the  temples  at  Rome 
were  not,  as  Jerome  asserts,  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs  (1), 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  old  aristocracy,  the 
tide  of  popular  interest,  no  doubt,  set  away  from  the  deserted  and 
mouldering  fanes  of  the  Heathen  deities,  and  towards  the  churches 
of  the  Christians.   And  if  this  was  the  case  in  Rome,  at  Constanti- 
nople and  throughout  the  empire,  the  Pagan  ceremonial  was  either 
extinct,  or  gradually  expiring,  or  lingerirjg  on  in  unimpressive  re- 
gularity.   On  the  other  hand,  the  modest  and  unimposing  ritual  of 
Christianity  naturally,  and  almost  necessarily,  expanded  into  pomp 
and  dignity.  To  the  deep  devotion  of  the  early  Christians  the  place 
and  circumstances  of  worship  were  indifferent  :  piety  finds  every 
where  its  own  temple.  In  the  low  and  unfurnished  chamber,  in  the 
forest,  in  the  desert,  in  the  catacomb,  the  Christian  adored  his  Re- 
deemer, prayed,  chanted  his  hymn,  and  partook  of  the  sacred  ele- 
ments. Devotion  wanted  no  accessaries ;  faith  needed  no  subsidiary 
excitement;  or  if  it  did,  it  found  them  in  the  peril,  the  novelty,  the 
adventurous  and  stirring  character  of  the  scene,  or  in  the  very 
meanness  and  poverty,  contrasted  with  the  gorgeous  worship  which 
it  had  abandoned ;  in  the  mutual  attachment,  and  in  the  fervent 
emulation,  which  spreads  throughout  a  small  community. 

But  among  the  more  numerous  and  hereditary  Christians  of  this 
period,  the  temple  and  the  solemn  service  were  indispensable  to  en- 
force and  maintain  the  devotion.    Religion  was  not  strong  enough 
to  disdain,  and  far  too  earnest  to  decline,  any  legitimate  means  of 
Religious  advancing  her  cause.  The  whole  ceremonial  was  framed  with  the 
*"1ir    art  which  arises  out  of  the  intuitive  perception  of  that  which  is  effec- 
tive towards  its  end  ;  that  which  was  felt  to  be  awful  was  adopted  to 
enforce  awe  ;  that  which  drew  the  people  to  the  church,  and  affected 
their  minds  when  there,  became  sanctified  to  the  use  of  the  church. 
The  edifice  itself  arose  more  lofty  with  the  triumph  of  the  faith,  and 
enlarged  itself  to  receive  the  multiplying  votaries.   Christianity  dis- 
dained that  its  God  and  its  Redeemer  should  be  less  magnificently 
honoured  than  the  daemons  of  Paganism.    In  the  service  it  de- 
lighted to  transfer  and  to  breathe,  as  it  were,  a  sublimer  sense  into 

(1)  Fuliginp  et  araiiearuin  telis  otiiiia  Roma-     clelubia   semirula,  ciinit  ad  inarljriini  tuniulos. 
lempla  coopcrta  sunt   :   inundans  populus   ante     Kpist.  Ivii.  p.  590. 
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the  common  appellations  of  Ihe  Pagan  worship,  whether  from  Ihc 
ordinary  ceremonial,  or  Ihe  more  secret  mysteries.  Tiie  church  be- 
came a  temple(rj-,  the  table  of  the  communion  an  altar;  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Eucharist  the  appalling  or  (he  unbloody  sacrifice  (2). 
The  ministering  functionaries  multiplied  \\i[\\  the  variety  of  the 
ceremonial ;  each  was  consecrated  to  his  otTice  by  a  lower  kind  of 
ordination;  but  a  host  of  subordinate  attendants  by  degrees  swelled 
the  officiating  train.  The  incense,  the  garlands,  ihe  lamps,  all  were 
gradually  adopted  by  zealous  rivalry,  or  seized  as  the  lawful  spoils 
of  vanquished  Paganism,  and  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Christ. 

The  Church  rivalled  the  old  Heathen  mysteries  in  expanding  by 
slow  degrees  its  higher  privileges.  Christianity  was  itself  the  great 
Mystery,  unfolded  gradually  and  in  general  after  a  long  and  search- 
ing probation.  It  still  reserved  the  power  of  opening  at  once  its 
gates  to  the  more  distinguished  proselytes,  and  of  jealously  and 
tardily  unclosing  them  to  more  doubtful  neophytes.  It  permitted 
its  sanctuary,  as  it  were,  to  be  stormed  at  once  by  eminent  virtue 
and  unquestioned  zeal ;  but  the  common  mass  of  mankind  were 
never  allowed  to  consider  it  less  than  a  hard-own  privilege  to  bo 
received  into  the  Ciiurch ;  and  this  boon  was  not  to  be  dispensed 
with  lavish  or  careless  hands  (3).  Its  preparatory  ceremonial  of  ab- 
stinence, personal  purity,  ablution,  secrecy,  closely  resembled  (hat 
of  the  Pagan  mysteries  (perhaps  each  may  have  contributed  to  the 
other) ;  so  the  theologic  dialect  of  Christianity  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage. Yet  Christianity  substituted  for  the  feverish  enthusiasm  of 
some  of  these  rites,  and  the  pliantasmagoric  terrors  of  others,  with 
their  vague  admonitions  to  purity,  a  searching  but  gently  adminis- 
tered moral  discipline,  and  more  sober  religious  excitement.  It  re- 
tained, indeed,  mucli  of  the  dramatic  power,  though  under  another 
form . 

The  divisions  between  the  different  orders  of  worshippers  en-  D,visio„^ 
forced  by  the  sacerdotal  authority,  and  observed  with  humble  sub-    "f"','' 

11  I  •  r  cliurcb. 

mission  by  the  people,  could  not  but  impress  the  mind  with  asto- 
nishment and  awe.  The  stranger,  on  entering  the  spacious  open 
court,  which  was  laid  out  before  the  more  splendid  churches,  with 
porticos  or  cloisters  on  each  side,  beheld  first  the  fountain  or  lank, 
where  the  worshippers  were  expected  to  wash  their  hands,  and 
purify  themselves,  as  it  were,  for  the  divine  presence.  Lingering 
in  these  porticos,  or  approaching  timidly  tlie  threshold  which  they 
dared  not  pass,  or,  at  the  farthest,  entering  only  into  the  first  porch,  Thejiorcii 
or  vestibule  (4),  and  pressing  around  the  disciples  to  solicit  their 

(0    Ambrose   and    Lactanlius,  and  even   Ire-  menus,  quii  fulelU,  ineertuin  est :  pariteradeunt, 

it.T?us,  use  this  term.  See  Bingham,  b.  viii.  I.  4  pariter  orant."  Even  the  Heathen  were  admitted  ; 

(2)Thc  fpiJCTM,  orlhe  a.ia.ifJ.cLX.'r^i;  Qutriit.  thus  "  pearls  were  cast  before  swine."   l)e  Prxs- 

(3)  It  is  one  of  the  bitterest  charges  of  Ter-  "ipt-  Hsrcl.  c.  •}!• 

tullinn  against   the   heretics,   that  they  did   not  (4)  There   is   much    difficulty   and  confusion 

keep  up  this  distinction   bclwceu   the   c.ilecliu-  respecting  tliese  divisions   of  the  church.    The 

mens  and  Ihe  faithful.  "  Imprimis  quis  catechu-  fact  probably  is.  tlial,  accorditig   to   the   period 
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prayers,  he  would  observo  men,  pale,  dejected,  clad  in  sackcloth, 
oppressed  with  the  profound  consciousnessof  their  guilt,  acquiescing 
in  the  justice  of  the  ecclesiastical  censure,  which  altogether  excluded 
them  from  the  Christian  community.  These  were  the  first  class  of 
penitents,  men  of  notorious  guilt,  whom  only  a  long  period  of  this 
humiliating  probation  could  admit  even  within  the  hearing  of  the 
sacred  service.  As  he  advanced  to  the  gates,  he  must  pass  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  doorkeepers,   who   guarded  the   admission   into  the 
church,  and  distributed  each  class  of  worshippers  into  their  proper 
place.  The  stranger,  whether  Heathen  or  Jew,  might  enter  into  the 
part  assigned  to  the  catechumens  or  novices  and  the  penitents  of 
the  second  order  (the  hearers),  that  he  might  profit  by  the  religious 
instruction  (1).    He  found  himself  in  the  first  division  of  the  main 
body  of  the  church,  of  which  the  walls  were  lined  by  various  mar- 
bles, the  roof  often  ceiled  with  mosaic,  and  supported  by  lofty  co- 
lumns, with  gilded  capitals;  the  doors  were  inlaid  with  ivory  or 
silver;  the  distant  altar  glittered  with  precious  stones  (2).  In  the 
midst  of  the  nave  stood  the  pulpit,  or  reading-desk  (the  ambo), 
around  which  were  arranged  the  singers,  who  chanted  to  the  most 
solemn  music,  poetry,  much  of  it  familiar  to  the  Jew,  as  belonging 
to  his  own  sacred  writings,   to  the  Heathen  full  of  the  noblest 
images,  expressive  of  the  divine  power  and  goodness :  adapting  itself 
with  the  most  exquisite  versatility  to  every  devout  emotion,  melting 
into  the  most  pathetic  tenderness,  or  swelling  out  into  the  most  ap- 
palling grandeur.  The  pulpit  was  then  ascended  by  one  of  the  in- 
ferior order,  the  reader  of  certain  portions  or  extracts  from  the 
sacred  volumes,  in  which  God  himself  spoke  to  the  awe-stnick  au- 
ditory. He  was  succeeded  by  an  orator  of  a  higher  dignity,  a  pres- 


or  tlie  local  circumstances,  the  slruclure  and  the  icoLTH^ou/Aevaiv     liKiOTcuriV     »      fJi-ifii^i! 

arrangement   were   more    or   less    complicated.  ^-^     a.yiX<Tui.'!m .    Apud    Labbe,    Cone.    i. 

Tertullian  says   distinctly,  "  iion   niodo   limine  „,„ 

veruin  omui  ecclesi;c  teclo  submoveinus."  Where  "' 

the  churches  were  of  a  simpler  form,  and  had  no  (<)  This  part  of  the  cliurch  was  usually  called 

roofed    narthex   or    vestibule,    these    penitents  the    iiarihex,   But  this    term,   I   believe,   of  the 

stood  in  the  open  court  before  the  church  ;  even  sixth  century,  vvao  not  used  with  great  precision, 

later,   the   flentes  and   the  hieinantes  formed  a  or  rather,  perhaps,  was  applied  to  different  parts 

particular  class.  of  the  church,  according  to  their  greater  or  less 

A  canon  of  St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus   gives  complexity  of  structure.    It  is   sometimes   used 

the  clearest  view   of   these   arraHgements  :    'H  f^^  'l^"  V''^^}^  <"•  vestibule  :  in  this  sense  there 

..;-           ~         '                 ~      ■  were   several  nartlieces  (M.   sopnia  had   lour). 

'^^^"^","^'5     ^f"    ''1'  '^„''^''f    :tov   ,VK.  j,^___^^,^.   ^^^,     J     J,    216.)   insi'sts   that   it    was 

TDfiot/     iaTtv,    ivB^u.  UTTwra.   Tav    ci.pia.p-  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  wall.  But  this  canno* 

TctVOVT*     ,;tf*'     7'^''^    S/VlovTWV     SliTdcLi  mean  the  narthex  into  which  the   a)£foa;M6VOi 

TTia-Ttev    UTTSj)  OLVTUi/   iU^iO-Bctr  11   ctxpau.-  were  admitted,  as  the  object  of  their  admission 

<7ic     svcToSf    T«c    -TTUKyii    iv    Tffl     V«tp9)ixi,  was  that  they  might  hear  the  service. 

?vS=t  I^T^va.    >P«   TOV   «>.=tpT>lxoV^,  'iu>(  Episcopus  nullum  proh,beat.nlrareecclesi.-.m, 

„                         '^;                  ',    J       ~.        ,»,  et   aunire   verbum    Dei,    sive    ha'reticum,   sive 

Tosv    ;£aTn;t«!;i"«>'a)V,   Km   ivrtj/BiV  ii;if-  jud.pmj,   usq„e    ad    missam    catechumenorum. 

;^«srflai-   aKOua)V   yttp    ipvia-t   tuv    7fa?av  Concil.  Carlhag.  iv.  c.  84. 

x.eti    tJTc    i'lS^tc-x.a.Kia^,    inSetKi^iu,    ica.i  (2)  Alii  a;dificeut  rcclcsias,  vestiant  parietcs 

ui  A^ioiia-dai  TTfUa-iuX^i.    h   S'i   xitc'otT'xw-  mannorum  crustis,  columnarum  moles  advehant, 

<r.c,  iv«.  ^VaS.V  T«s  ^li>.«C   TO  J  v^loU  <V-  earum<p.e   dcaurent  capita,  pretiosum   ornatnm 

r  '                       \       ^                           ,           ,-/  non  sentientia,  ebore  .irgentonue  valvas,  el  gem 

T^^EVOC,  USTO,  Toiv  «,aTn;(:OU^svau   s^sf"  ,,^5,  distinguant   altari...    N..n   reprehemlo,    non 

yn'xa.i'  i  (TUTvaa-ii^  hu.  a-uviu-Ta.^a.1  to*?  abiuio.  Hieronyin.  Epist.  viii.  ad  Dcmetriad. 
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byler  or  a  bishop,  who  sometimes  addressed  the  people  from  the 
steps  which  led  up  to  the  chancel,  sometimes  chose  the  more  con- 
venient and  elevated  position  of  the  ambo  (1).  He  was  a  man  usually     ^''i^ 

preacucr. 

of  the  highest  attainments  and  eloquence,  and  instead  of  the  frivo- 
lous and  subtile  questions  which  the  Pagan  was  accustomed  to  hear 
in  the  schools  of  rhetoric  or  philosophy,  he  fearlessly  agitated  and 
peremptorily  decided  on  such  eternally  and  universally  awakening 
topics  as  the  responsibility  of  man  before  God,  the  immortality  and 
future  destination  of  the  soul ;  topics  of  which  use  could  not  deaden 
the  interest  to  the  believer,  but  which,  to  an  unaccustomed  ear, 
were  as  startling  as  important.  The  mute  attention  of  the  whole  as- 
sembly was  broken  only  by  uncontrollable  acclamations,  which  fre- 
quently interrupted  the  more  moving  preachers.  Around  the  pulpit 
was  the  last  order  of  penitents,  who  prostrated  themselves  in  hum- 
ble homage  during  the  prayers,  and  the  benediction  of  the  bishop. 

Here  the  steps  of  the  profane  stranger  must  pause  •,  an  insupera- 
ble barrier,  which  he  could  not  pass  without  violence,  secluded  the 
initiate  from  the  society  of  the  less  perfect.  Yet,  till  the  more  secret 
ceremonial  began,  he  might  behold,  at  dim  and  respectful  distance, 
the  striking  scene,  first  of  the  baptized  worshippers  in  their  order, 
the  females  in  general  in  galleries  above  ( the  virgins  separate  from 
the  matrons).  Beyond,  in  still  further  secluded  sanctity,  on  an 
elevated  simicircle,  around  the  bishop,  sate  the  clergy,  attended  by 
the  subdeacons,  acolyths,  and  those  of  inferior  order.  Even  the 
gorgeous  throne  of  the  Emperor  was  below  this  platform.  Before 
Ihem  was  the  mystic  and  awful  table,  the  altar  as  it  began  to  be 
called  in  the  fourth  century,  over  which  was  sometimes  suspended 
a  richly-wrought  canopy  (the  ciborium  ) :  it  was  covered  with  fine 
linen.  In  the  third  century,  the  simpler  vessels  of  glass  or  other 
cheap  material  had  given  place  to  silver  and  gold.  In  the  later 
persecutions,  the  cruelty  of  the  Heathen  was  stimulated  by  their 
avarice-,  and  some  of  the  sufferers,  while  they  bore  their  own 
agonies  with  patience,  were  grieved  to  the  heart  to  see  the  sacred 
vessels  pillaged,  and  turned  to  profane  or  indecent  uses.  In  the 
Eastern  churches,  richly  embroidered  curtains  overshadowed  the 
approach  to  the  altar,  or  light  doors  secluded  altogether  the  Holy 
of  Holies  from  the  profane  gaze  of  the  multitude. 

Such  was  the  ordinary  Christian  ceremonial,  as  it  addressed  the 
mass  of  mankind.  But  at  a  certain  time,  the  uninitiale  were  dismis- 
sed, the  veil  was  dropped  which  shrouded  the  hidden  rites,  the  doors 
were  closed,  profane  steps  might  not  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
baptistery,  or  linger  in  the  church,  when  the  Liturgy  of  the  faith- 

(l)  CUrysostom   generally  preacliod    from   the  Concionatuium  plcbs  sedula  rirrunisislnt 

ambo.  Socr.  vi.  5.  Sozomeii,  viii.  5.  Bolh  usapcs  SUl.  Apollon.  can.  vv, 

iirovailcd  in  llie  West.  Fiotitc  sub  adversn  gradibus  sublime  tiibunal 

Tolhtiir,  antistos  pmedicat  undo  Drum. 
■Sfu  t<-  ronspicuis  sradihii^  vtncial)ilis  nise  Prudent.  Hymn,  ad  Ilippolii 
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ful,  (he  olTice  of  the  eucharisl,  began.  The  veil  of  concealment  was 
first  spread  over  the  peculiar  riles  of  Christianity  from  caution.  The 
s^ff««y  of  religious  assemblies  were,  strictly  speaking,  unlawful,  and  they 
menu,    wcre  shroudcd  in  secrecy  lest  they  should  be  disturbed  by  the  intru- 
sion of  their  watchful  enemies  (1);  and  it  was  this  unavoidable  se- 
crecy which  gave  rise  to  the  frightful  fables  of  the  Heathen  con- 
cerning (he  nature  of  these  murderous  or  incestuous  banquets.  As 
they  could  not  be  public,  of  necessity  they  took  the  form  of  myste- 
ries, and  as  mysteries  became  objects  of  jealousy  and  of  awe.  As  the 
assemblies  became  more  public,  that  seclusion  of  the  more  solemn 
rites  was  retained  from  dread  and  reverence,  which  was  commen- 
ced from  fear.  Though  profane  curiosity  no  longer  dared  to  take  a 
hostile  character,  it  was  repelled  from  the  sacred  ceremony.  Of  the 
mingled  multitude,  Jews  and  Heathens,  the  incipient  believers,  the 
hesitating  converts,  who  must  be  permitted  to  hear  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  or  the  address  of  the  preacher,  none  could  be  admitted  lo 
the  sacraments.  It  was  natural  to  exclude  them,  not  merely  by  re- 
gulation, and  the  artificial  division  of  the  church  into  separate  parts, 
but  by  the  majesty  which  invested  the  last  solemn  riles.  That  which 
had  concealed  itself  from  fear;  became  itself  fearful :  it  was  no  lon- 
ger a  timid  mystery  which  fled  the  light,  but  an  unapproachable 
communion  with  the  Deity,  which  would  not  brook  profane  intru- 
sion. It  is  an  extraordinary  indication  of  the  power  of  Christianity, 
that  rites  in  themselves  so  simple,  and  of  which  the  nature,  after  all 
the  concealment,  could  not  but  be  known,  should  assume  such  un- 
questioned majesty  ;  that,  however  significant,  the  simple  lustration 
by  water,  and  the  partaking  of  bread  and  wine,  should  so  afl'ect  the 
awe-struck  imagination,  as  to  make  men  suppose  themselves  igno- 
rant of  what  these  sacraments  really  were,  and  even  when  the  high- 
wrought  expectations  were  at  length  gratified,  to  experience  no 
dissatisfaction  at  their  plain,  and  in  themselves,  unappalling  cere- 
monies. The  mysleriousness  was  no  doubt  fed  and  heightened  by 
the  regulations  of  the  clergy,  and  by  the  impressiveness  of  the  ser- 
vice (2),  but  it  grew  of  itself  out  of  the  profound  and  general  reli- 
gious sentiment.  The  baptistery  and  the  altar  were  closed  against 
the  uniniliale,  but  if  they  had  been  open,  men  would  scarcely  have 
ventured  to  approach  them.  The  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
sacraments  was  reserved  for  the  baptized  ;  but  it  was  because  the 
minds  of  the  unbaplized  were  sealed  by  trembling  reverence,  and 
shuddered  to  anticipate  the  forbidden  knowledge.  The  hearers  had 

(l)  Tot  lioslcs  pjus,  qunt  exlranei  *  *  quotidio  gg.     Morlalium    generl    nalura    tlatum    est,   ill 

prodimur,  in  ipsis  plurinium  coctibus  el  conp;rp-  abstrusa  fortius  quadrat,  ut  ncpata  ma^ns  ambiat, 

galionil>us  opprimiimir.   TerluU.  Apologel.  7.  iit  t.'trdius  adepta   plus  dlligat,  el  eo  flagrantius 

(21   This  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  clergy,  ainetur  Veritas,  quo  vel  diutiiis  desidKratur,   vrI 

flalechuincnis  sacramenta  fidelium  iion  produii-  laboriosiiis    qua^rilur,     vel    tar<liiis     invenitur. 

lur,  lion  ideo  fit,  quod  ea  ferre  non  possuiil,  sed  Claudius  Manie rl  ;  quoted  liy  Casauboii  in  Baron. 

«l  ab  cis  tanto  ardenlius  concupiscantur,  qnanio  p.  497. 
honorabiliiis     orculianlur.     August,    in    johan. 
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a  vague  knowledge  of  these  mysteries  tloaling  around  them,  the 
initiate  heard  it  within  (1).  To  add  to  the  impressiveness,  night  was 
sometimes  spread  over  Ihe  Christian  as  over  the  Pagan  mysteries (2). 

At  Easter,  and  at  Pentecost  (3),  and  in  some  places  at  the  Epi-  Baptibm 
phany,  the  rile  of  Baptism  was  administered  publicly  (that  is,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Faithful)  to  all  the  converts  of  the  year,  except- 
ing those  few  instances  in  which  it  had  been  expedient  to  perform 
the  ceremony  without  delay,  or  where  the  timid  Christian  put  it  off 
till  the  close  of  life  (4)  ^  a  practice  for  a  long  time  condemned  in  vain 
by  the  clergy.  But  the  fact  of  the  delay  shows  how  deeply  the  im- 
portance and  efficacy  of  the  rile  were  rooted  in  the  Christian  mind. 
II  was  a  complete  lustration  of  the  soul.  The  Neophyte  emerged 
from  the  wafers  of  Baptism  in  a  stale  of  perfect  innocence.  The  Dove 
(the  fioly  Spirit)  was  constantly  hovering  over  Ihe  font,  and  sanc- 
tifying the  waters  to  Ihe  mysterious  ablution  of  all  Ihe  sins  of  the 
passed  life.  If  the  soul  suffered  no  subsequent  taint,  it  passed  at  once 
to  the  realms  of  purity  and  bliss  ^  the  heart  was  purified  5  the  un- 
derstanding illuminated;  the  spirit  was  clothed  with  immortality  (5). 
Robed  in  white,  emblematic  of  spotless  purity  (6),  the  candidate 
approached  the  baptistery,  in  the  larger  churches  a  separate  build- 
ing. There  he  uttered  the  solemn  vows  which  pledged  him  to  his 
religion  (7).  The  symbolising  genius  of  the  East  added  some  signi- 
ficant ceremonies.  The  Catechumen  turned  to  the  West,  Ihe  realm 
of  Satan,  and  Ihrice  renounced  his  power;  he  turned  to  the  East  to 
adore  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  (8),  and  to  proclaim  his  compact 
with  Ihe  Lord  of  Life.  The  mystic  Irinal  number  prevailed  through- 
out; the  vow  was  threefold,  and  thrice  pronounced.  The  baplism 
was  usually  by  immersion  ;  Ihe  stripping  off  the  clothes  was  emble- 
matic of  "  putting  off  the  old  man  -, "  but  baplism  by  sprinkling  was 
allowed,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case.  The  water  itself  be- 
came, in  the  vivid  language  of  Ihe  Church,  the  blood  of  Christ  : 
it  was  compared,  by  a  fanciful  analogy,  to  the  Red  Sea  :  the  daring 

(1)  The  illimitable  pregnancy  of  the  Greek  ect^Ticr^at,  _;^;:iV|Ma,  ?a)Ti(T//a.,  OLpBctp- 
language  expresses  this  by  two  verbs  differently  ^'  h^vucc,  KouTpo^  ■TT^MyyivorU;, 
compoiindea.    Cyrjl  ol  Jerusalem,  in  his  Protat-  ,  .     '        ~      n      '     /  ' 

,      .  ,      „        ,  _  ..    ^    "   fi  a-ippttyid'a.,    Ttcfi    on    tiwiov.    Oral.  xl.   dc 

echesis,  states  the  Catechumens  •^sf 'it ;t6'S'oa(,     j,,    .j 

the  Faithful  h^yjiia^tti.,  by  the  meaning  of         Almost  all  the  Fathers  of  this  age.  Basil,  the 

the  mysteries.  two  Gregories,  Ambrose  (de  Sacrain)  Augustine, 

(2)  Noctu  ritus  niulli  in  mysteriis  pergeban-  have  treatises  on  baptism,  and  vie,  as  it  were, 
lur ;  noctu  etiam  initiato  Chrislianoruni  incboa-  with  each  other,  in  their  praises  ofilsiinpor- 
batar.  Casaubon,  p.  490.,   with   the   quotations  tance  and  efficacy. 

subjoined.  ^gj  Uiuli'  parens  sacro  ducit  de  fontc  sacerdos 

(3)  At     Constantinople,     it    appears      from  Infantes  niveos  corpore,  cordo,  liabitu. 
Chrysostom,  liaplisni  did  not  take  place  at  Pen-  Paulin.  ad  Sever, 
tecost.  Montfaucon,  Diatribe,  p.  179.  (^i\  Chrysostom  in  two  places  gives  the  Eastern 

(4)  The  memorable  example  of  Constantine  profession  of  faith,  which  was  extremely  simple, 
may  for  a  time  not  only  have  illustrated  but  >•  £  renounce  .Satan,  his  pomp  and  worship,  and 
likewise  coniirmed  the  practice.  See  Gibbon's  am  united  to  Christ.  1  believe  in  the  resurrection 
note  (vol.  iii.  p.  266.)  and  the  author's  onserva-  of  ihe  dead."    .See  references  in  Montfaucon,  iiii 


tions. 


supni . 


(5)  Gregory  of  Nuzianzcii  almost  exhausts  the         (8)  Cyril.    Catech.     Mystag.    HIeroiiym. 
copiousness  of  the  Greek    language  in  s|ieaking     Amos,  vl,  H. 
ofBaptism, —  (Twfov    x-xK'tUfj.i'i ■,   yiLq\i(j.a., 
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metaphors  of  some  of  the  Fathers  might  seem  to  assert  a  transmu- 
tation of  its  colour  (1). 
uucharist.  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  imperceptibly  acquired  (he 
solemnity,  the  appellation,  of  a  sacrifice.  The  poetry  of  devotional 
language  kindled  into  the  most  vivid  and  realising  expressions  of 
awe  and  adoration.  No  imagery  could  be  too  bold,  no  words  loo 
glowing,  to  impress  Ihe  soul  more  profoundly  with  the  sufferings, 
the  divinity,  the  intimate  union  of  the  Redeemer  with  his  disciples. 
The  invisible  presence  of  the  Lord,  which  the  devout  felt  wilhin  the 
whole  church,  but  more  particularly  in  its  more  holy  and  secluded 
part,  was  gradually  concentrated  as  it  were  upon  the  altar.  The 
mysterious  identification  of  the  Redeemer  with  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments was  first  felt  by  the  mind,  till,  at  a  later  period,  a  material 
and  corporeal  transmutation  began  to  be  asserted  ;  that  which  the 
earlier  Fathers,  in  their  boldest  figure,  called  a  bloodless  sacrifice, 
became  an  actual  oblation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  But  all 
these  fine  and  subtile  distinctions  belong  to  a  later  theology.  In  the 
dim  vagueness,  in  the  ineffable  and  inexplicable  mystery,  con- 
sisted much  of  its  impressiveness  on  the  believer,  the  awe  and  dread 
of  the  uninitiate. 

These  Sacraments  were  the  sole  real  Mysteries ;  their  nature  and 
effects  were  the  hidden  knowledge  which  was  revealed  to  the  per- 
fect alone  (2).  In  Alexandria,  where  the  imitation  or  rivalry  of  the 
ancient  mysteries,  in  that  seat  of  the  Platonic  learning,  was  most 
likely  to  prevail,  the  catechetical  school  of  Origen  attempted  to  form 
the  simpler  truths  of  (he  Gospel  into  a  regular  and  progressive 
system  of  development  (3).  The  works  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
were  progressive,  addressed  to  the  Heathen,  (he  Catechumen,  the 
perfect  Chrislian.  Rut  the  doctrine  which  was  (here  reserved  for 
the  inifiate  had  a  strange  tinge  of  Platonic  mysticism.  In  (he  church 
in  general  the  only  esoteric  doctrine,  as  we  have  said,  related  to  the 
sacraments.  After  the  agitation  of  the  Trinitarian  question,  there 
seems  to  have  been  some  desire  to  withdraw  that  holy  mystery 
likewise  from  the  gaze  of  the  profane,  which  the  popular  tumults, 
the  conflicts  between  the  Arians  and  Athanasians  of  (he  lowest 
orders,  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  show  to 
have  been  by  no  means  successful.    The  apocalyptic  hymn,   the 

(1)  Undtt  rubct  Baptisiniii  Christi,  nisi  wbichlurkedcverythiiigwhichlateragestbougliL 
Clii'isli  sanguine  coiisecratur  August.  Tract,  in  proper  lo  dignify  by  the  name  of  the  traditions 
Joban.  Compare  Bingham,  xi.  10.4.  of  the  church.    This  theory  was  first  fully  deve- 

(2)  Quid  est  quod  occultum  est  et  non  publi-  loped  by  Schelstrate,  ''  De  Disciplina  Arcani," 
cum  in  Ecclesia,  Sacramontum  Baptismi,  Sacra-  and  is  very  clearly  stated  in  Pagi,  sub.  Ann. 
inentum  Eucharisti.-c,  0])era  nostra  bona  vident  118.  It  rests  chiefly  on  a  passage  of  Origen 
et  Pagani,  .Sacraraenta  vero  occultantur  illis.  (contra  Cels.  i.  7.)  who,  after  asserting  the  publi- 
Augustine,  in  Psalm  103.  Ordination  appears  to  city  of  the  main  doctrines  of  Christianity,  the 
have  been  a  seciel  rite.  Casaubon,  p.  49,5  incarnation,  passion,  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
Compare  Ibis  treatise  of  Casaubon,  the  xivth  of  and  the  general  resurrection  to  judgment,  admits 
his  Exercitatioues  Anti-Baroniana',  which  in  that  Christianity,  like  Philosophy,  had  some 
general  is  profound  and  judicious.-  secret  acd  esoteric  doctrines.    Pagi  argues  that, 

(3)  Upon  this  ground  rests  the  famous  Disci-  as  the  Trinity  was  not  among  the  public,  il  mus' 
j)lina    Arcani,    thst    esoteric     doctrine,    wilhin  have  been  among  the  esoteric  tenets. 
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Trisagion,  makes  a  part  indeed  of  all  the  older  liturgies,  which 
belong  to  the  end  of  the  third  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
Even  the  simple  prayer  of  our  Lord,  which  might  seem  appropriate 
to  universal  man,  and  so  intended  by  the  Saviour  himself,  was 
considered  too  holy  to  be  uttered  by  unbaptised  lips.  It  was  said 
that  none  but  the  baptised  could  properly  address  the  Almighty  as 
his  Father  (1). 

Tiiat  care  which  Christianity  had  assumed  over  the  whole  life  of  ci.ristiai. 
man,  it  did  not  abandon  after  death.  In  thai  solemn  season  it  took  *■""""'*• 
in  charge  the  body,  which,  though  mouldering  into  dust,  was  to 
be  revived  for  the  resurrection.  The  respect  and  honour  which  hu- 
man nature  pays  to  the  remains  of  the  dead,  and  \Yhich,  among  the 
Greeks  especially,  had  a  strong  religious  hold  upon  the  feelings, 
was  still  more  profoundly  sanctified  by  the  doctrines  and  usages  of 
Christianity.  The  practice  of  inhumation  which  prevailed  in  Egypt 
and  Syria,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  East,  was  gradually  extended 
over  the  whole  western  world  by  Christianity  (2).  The  funeral  pyre 
went  out  of  use,  and  the  cemeteries,  which  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod belonged  to  the  Christians,  were  gradually  enlarged  for  the 
general  reception,  not  of  the  ashes  only  in  their  urns,  but  for  the 
entire  remains  of  the  dead.  The  Eastern  practice  of  embalming 
was  so  general  (3),  that  Terlullian  boasts  that  the  Christians  con- 
sumed more  of  the  merchandise  of  Sabaea  in  their  interments  than 
the  Heathens  in  the  fumigations  before  the  altars  of  their  Gods  (4). 
The  general  tone  of  the  simple  inscriptions  spoke  of  death  but  as 
a  sleep-,  "he  sleeps  in  peace"  was  the  commoii  epitaph  :  the  very 
name  of  the  inclosure,  the  cemetery^  implied  the  same  trust  in  its 
temporary  occupancy,  those  who  were  committed  to  the  earth  only 
awaited  the  summons  to  a  new  life  (5).  Gradually  the  cemetery 
was,  in  some  places,  closely  connected  with  the  church.  Where  the 
rigid  interdict  against  burying  within  the  walls  of  cities  was  either 
inapplicable  or  not  enforced,  the  open  court  before  the  Church 
became  the  place  of  burial  (6). 

(1)  Bingham,  i.  \.  7.  ami  x.  5.  9  (4)  Apologet.  c.  42.  Boldctli  affirms  that  these 

(2)  Nee,  ut  creditis,  uUura  ilamiium  sepuiturac  odours  were  plainly  perceptible  on  opening 
limemus,  3Ed  veterem  ct  melioremconsuetudiuem  some  of  the  christian  cemeteries  at  Rome.  Sec 
humandi  frcquentamns.  The  speaker  goes  on,  in  Mamaclii,  Coslumi  dei  Christiani.  iii,  p.  83.  The 
very  elegant  language,  lo  adduce  the  analogy  of  judge  in  the  acts  of  Tarachus  (Uuinart,  p.  385.) 
the  death  and  revival  of  nature.. — lixpectandum  says.  "  you  expect  that  jour  women  will  bury 
etiam  nobis  corporis  ver  est.    Minuc.   Fel.  edit,  your  body  with  ointments  atjd  spices." 

Ouzel,  p.  327.  (5)  Ilinc  m.nxima  cna  scpulchris 

Durmg  the  time  of  the  plague  in  Alexandria  Inipenditur,  liiiic  rrsolutos 

and    Carthage,   the    Christians   not  only  buried  Honor  ultimus  accipil  artus 

their  own  dead,  but  likewise  those  of  tlie  Pagans.  Et  funeris  ambitus  oinat. 
Dion.  Alex,  apud  Euseb.  Hist.  vii.  22.     Pontius, 

in  Vit4  Cypriani.     Compare  a  curious   Essay    in  Q"! ,  nan'  I'hi  saxa  cavata, 

0.e  Vermischte  Sebriften    of   Bottiger,    iii.    .4.  itrAtnirc^'Z,;' m's""''^ ' 

Vertrennen  oder  Beerdigen.  Non  morlua,  sfd  data  somiio. 

(3)  Titulumquc  ct  frigida  saxa  Prudent,  in  Excq.  Defunct. 
Liquido  spargcmus  odoie.  ,   ,  t,,          .        , 

Prudent.  Hymn,  dc  Excq.  W    '  ""re  is  a  law  of  Oratian,  Valentinian  and 

Mai  tvris  hi  tumuUim  studcam  perfunderc  mardo  Theo.losius,  forbidding  burial,  or  the  deposition 

Et  mcdicaia  pio  n-fcrant  unijucnta  sepulcro.  "'    '"""^   (which   shows    that   cremation  wa.s  still 

Paul.  Nol.  in  Nat.  C.  Fcl.  common),   within   the  walls   of  Conslantiiiople, 
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Christian  funerals  began  early  in  Iheir  period  of  security  and 
opulence  to  be  celebrated  with  great  magnificence.  Jerome  com- 
pares the  funeral  procession  of  Fabiola  to  tlie  triumphs  of  Camillus, 
Scipio,  or  Pompey,  The  character  of  this  female,  who  founded 
the  first  hospital  in  Rome,  and  lavished  a  splendid  fortune  in  alms- 
giving, may  have  mainly  contributed  to  the  strong  interest  excited 
by  her  interment.  All  Rome  was  poured  forth.  The  streets,  the 
windows,  the  tops  of  houses,  were  crowded  with  spectators.  Pro- 
cessions of  youths  and  of  old  men  preceded  the  bier,  chaunting  the 
praises  of  the  deceased.  As  it  passed,  the  churches  were  crowded, 
and  psalms  were  sung,  and  their  golden  roofs  rang  with  the  sublime 
Alleluia, 
Worship  The  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  body  deepened  the  com- 
Martyrl  "^ou  aud  natural  feeling  of  respect  for  the  remains  of  the  dead  (1)  : 
the  worship  of  the  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs  still  farther  contri- 
buted to  the  same  effect.  If  the  splendid  but  occasional  ceremony 
of  the  apotheosis  of  the  deceased  emperor  was  exploded,  a  cere- 
mony which,  lavished  as  it  frequently  had  been  on  the  worst  and 
basest  of  mankind,  however  it  might  amuse  and  excite  the  populace, 
could  not  but  provoke  the  contempt  of  the  virtuous  ;  in  the  Chris- 
tian world  a  continual,  and  in  some  respects  more  rational,  cer- 
tainly more  modest,  apotheosis  was  constantly  celebrated.  The 
more  distinguished  Christians  were  dismissed,  if  not  to  absolute 
deification,  to  immortality,  to  a  state,  in  which  they  retained  pro- 
found interest  in,  and  some  influence  over,  the  condition  of  men. 
During  the  perilous  and  gloomy  days  of  persecution,  the  reverence 
for  those  who  endured  martyrdom  for  the  religion  of  Christ  had 

even    within   the  cemeteries  of  the  apostles   or  la  mort,  comme  un  iomme// />a«/i/e,  an  sein  du- 

raartyrs.   Cod.  Theod.  ix.  17.  6-  quel  >'  n"  pouvait  leur   etre  indifferent  de   se 

(l)  In   one    of  the   very  curious  essays  of  M.  trouvcr  cnvironnes  dps  objets  qui    leur  avaient 

Raoul  Rochettp,  Mcmoires  de  I'Academie,  he  has  (ite  chers  durant  la  vie,  ou  de  I'iraage  de  ces  ob- 

illustrated    the  extraordinary    care  with   which  jets,"  torn.  xiii.  p.  692. 

the   heathen   buried  along  with  the  remains   of  The  heathen  practice  of  burying  money,  some- 

the  dead,  every   kind   of  utensil,  implement  of  times  large  sums,  with  the  dead,  was  the  cause 

trade,  down  to  the  dolls  of  children  ;  even   food  of  the  very  severe  laws  against  the  violations  of 

and  knives  and  forks.   This  appears  from  all  the  the  tombs.  In  fact,  these  treasures  were  so  great, 

tombs  which  are  opened,   from  the  most  ancient  as  to  be  a  source  of  revenue,  which  the  govern- 

Etruscan  to  the  most  modern  heathen  sepulchres,  ment   was   unwilling  to  share  with    unlicensed 

"Uyavaitla  une   notion   confuse  el   grossiere  plunderers.   Et  si   aurum,  ut  dicitur,  vel  argen- 

sans  doute  de  I'immortalite  de  I'.ime,  mais  il  s'y  turn  fuerit  tua  imlagatione  detectum,  coinpendio 

trouvait  aussi  la  preuve  sensible  ct  palpable  de  publico  fideliter  vindicabis,  ita  tamen   ut  absli- 

cet  instinct  de  I'homme,  qui  repugnc  a  I'idee  de  neatis  a   ciiicribus   mortuorum.   yEdificia  tegant 

la  destruction  de  son  elre,  et   qui  y   resiste   de  cineres,  columna;  vel  marmora  ornent  sepulcra  : 

toutes  les  forces  de  son  intelligence  et  de  toutes  talenta  non  teneant,  qui  cominercia  virorum  reli- 

les  erreurs  memes  de  la  raison."  p.  689.  But  it  is  querunl.    Aurum  enim  juste  sepuicro  detrahitur, 

a  more  remarkable  fact  that  the  Christians  long  ubi  dominusnon  habetur;  imo  culpas   genus  est 

adhered  to  the  same  usages,  notwithstanding  the  inulililer  abdila  relinquere  morluoru:n,  unde  se 

purer  and  loftier  notions  of  another  life  bestow-  vita  potest  suslenlare  viventium.    Such  are  the 

ed  by  Iheir  religion    "  La  premiere  observation  inslruclioos  of  the  minister  of  Theodoric.   Cas- 

qul    s'offre   a    Boldetti  lui-meme   ct  qui   devra  siod.  Var.  iv.  34. 

frapper   tons   les    esprits,   c'est   qu'en   decorant  But  it  is  stili  more  strange  that  the  Christians 

les    tombeaux  de  leurs  freres  de  tant  d'objets  de  continued  this  practice,  particularly  of  the  piece 

pur   ornement,   ou   d'usage    reel,   les  Chretiens  of  money  in  the   mouth,  which   the  Heathen   in- 

n'avaient  pu  etre  dirigis  que  par  ce  motif  d'es-  tended  for  the  payment  of  Charon.    It  continued 

perance  qui    leur   faisait  considerer  le  tombeau  to  the  time  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  who,  according 

comnie  un  lieu  de  passage,  d'oii  ils  devaienl  sor-  to  M.  R.  Rochctte,  wrote  againjl  it. 
tir  avec  toutes  les  conditions  de  rimmortalite,  et 
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grown  up  oul  of  Ihe  best  feelings  of  man's  improved  nature.  Reve- 
rence gradually  grew  inio  veneration,  worship,  adoration.  Al- 
though the  more  rigid  theology  maintained  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  honours  shown  to  the  martyrs  and  that  addressed  to 
the  Redeemer  and  the  Supreme  Being,  the  line  was  too  fine  and 
invisible  not  to  be  transgressed  by  excited  popular  feeling.  The 
Heathen  writers  constantly  taunt  the  Christians  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  new  idolatry  for  the  old.  The  charge  of  worshipping- 
dead  men's  bones  and  Ihe  remains  of  malefactors,  constantly  re- 
curs. A  Pagan  philosopher,  as  late  as  the  fourth  century,  contemp- 
tuously selects  some  barbarous  names  of  African  martyrs  and 
inquires  whether  they  are  more  worthy  objects  of  worship  than 
Minerva  or  .Tove  (1). 

The  festivals  in  honour  of  the  martyrs' were  avowedly  instituted,  Festivals. 
or  at  least  conducted  on  a  sumptuous  scale,  in  rivalry  of  the  ban- 
quets which  formed  so  important  and  attractive  a  part  of  the  Pa'^an 
ceremonial  (2)  Besides  the  earliest  Agapee,  which  gave  place  to  the 
more  solemn  Eucharist,  there  were  other  kinds  of  banquets  at 
marriages  and  funerals,  called  likewise  Agapae  (3);  but  those  of  the 
martyrs  were  the  most  costly  and  magnificent.  The  former  were  of 
a  more  private  nature-,  the  poor  were  entertained  at  the  cost  of  the 
married  couple  or  the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  The  relationship 
of  the  martyrs  extended  to  the  whole  Christian  community,  and 
united  all  in  one  bond  of  piety.  They  belonged,  by  a  new  tie  of 
spiritual  kindred,  to  the  whole  Church. 

By  a  noble  metaphor,  Ihe  day  of  the  martyrs'  death  was  consi- 
dered that  of  Iheir  birlh  to  immortality;  and  their  birthdays  became 
the  most  sacred  and  popular  festivals  of  the  Church  (4).  At  Iheir 
sepulchres  (5),  or  more  frequently,  as  the  public  worship  became 
more  cosily,  in  stately  churches  erected  either  over  their  sepulchres, 
or  in  some  more  convenient  situation,  but  dedicated  to  their  ho- 
nour, these  holy  days  commenced  with  the  most  impressive  reli- 

(1)  Quis  enim  fer.t  Jovi  ful.nina  vibranli  QuJ^'  li^i^  1^1  S'u.J'ra.  a€vs9x.ov  «^ 
prx'ferri  Mysuonem;  Junoni,  Minerva;,  Venen,  a  '  /  •  ^  -^ t ,  as 
Vest;cque  Sanaem,    pt  cunctis   (pro   iiefas)  Diis    »„                           '  ,            , 

iininorralibus    archimarlyrem    Nymptianioneu),  "   "^'v*   vt/At?'o'>'l'    iJ-fV    TAfoveVo-(  3-f^v. 
inter  quos  Lucitas  haud  luinore  cuitu  suscipitur  ^  Cariu.  x. 

atque  alii  interminato  numero;  Diisque  hoiniiii-  ^'i)  ^^'^f  9^'*- natalitia.  This  custom  was  as  ear 

busquc  odiosa  nouiiiia.  See  Augustin.  Ki)ist.xvi.  ly  as  the  time  of  Polycaqi.The  day  of  Iiis  inartyr- 

P-  20.  Jom  was  celebrated  by  the  Cliurcli  of   Antiocli. 

(2)  Cum  facta  pace,  turba?  Gentilium  in  Chris-  Euseb.  lib.  iv  15.  Compare  Suicer,  in  voce  yi'- 
tiaimm  nomcn  venire  cupientes,  hoc  impediren-  VfSxiov.  Tertullian  instances  the  offerings  for 
tur,  quod  dies  festos  cum  idolis  tuis  solerent  in  tliedead,  and  Ihe  animal  celebration  of  ihe  biril, 
abuiidanlia    epularum  et    ebrietate    consumere,  </ars  of  the  martyrs,  as  of  A po»tolic  tradition  flh' 


ncc  facile  ab  his  perniciosissirais   et  tam  vetus-     lationes  pro  defniictis,  in  iiataljbus  aiinu'i  die  fn 


artyrum  vel  nou  simlli  sacrilegio,  quam-  ejus, 
vis  siraili  luxu   celebrarcntur.  Augustin.  Epist.  (5)  At  Antiocb,  the  remains  of  St.  Juventinus 

xxi.\.  p.  52.  and  St.  Maximiiius  were  placed  in  a    suinni 

(3)  Gregory  Nazianzen  mentions   the   three  tomb,  and  honoured   with  an   annual   festivaT 

'"''•  Tbeodoret,  E.  H,  iii.  15. 
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gious  service.  Hymns  were  sung  in  their  praise  (much  of  the  early 
Christian  poetry  was  composed  for  these  occasions)  5  the  history  of 
their  lives  and  martyrdoms  was  read  (1)  (the  legends  which  grew 
up  into  so  fertile  a  subject  for  Christian  mythic  fable);  panegyrical 
orations  were  delivered  by  the  best  preachers  (2).  The  day  closed 
with  an  open  banquet,  in  which  all  the  worshippers  were  invited 
to  partake.  The  wealthy  Heathens  had  been  accustomed  to  propi- 
tiate the  manes  of  their  departed  friends  by  these  costly  festivals  5 
the  banquet  was  almost  an  integral  part  of  the  Heathen  religious 
ceremony.  The  custom  passed  into  the  Church-,  and  with  the  Pa- 
gan feeling,  the  festival  assumed  a  Pagan  character  of  gaiety  and 
joyous  excitement,  and  even  of  luxury  (3).  In  some  places,  the 
confluence  of  worshippers  was  so  great  that,  as  in  the  earlier  and 
indeed  the  more  modern  religions  of  Asia,  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  more  celebrated  churches  of  the  martyrs  became  marts  for  com- 
merce, and  fairs  were  established  on  those  holidays  (4). 

As  the  evening  drew  in,  the  solemn  and  religious  thoughts  gave 
way  to  other  emotions;  the  wine  flowed  freely,  and  the  healths  of 
the  martyrs  were  pledged,  not  unfrequentiy,  to  complete  inebriety. 
All  the  luxuries  of  the  Roman  banquet  were  imperceptibly  intro- 
duced. Dances  were  admitted,  pantomimic  spectacles  were  exhi- 
bited (5),  the  festivals  were  prolonged  till  late  in  the  evening,  or  to 
midnight,  so  that  other  criminal  irregularities  profaned,  if  not  the 
sacred  edifice,  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  bishops  had  for  some  time  sanctioned  these  pious  hilarities 
with  their  presence  •,  they  had  freely  partaken  of  the  banquets;  and 
their  atteadanis  were  accused  of  plundering  the  remains  of  the  feast, 
which  ought  to  have  been  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  poor  (6). 

(t)The   author  of  tlic  Atts  of  Ignatius  wrote  culis   jacct.    Sed  major    his  est  Agape,  quia  per 

them,  in  part   that  the    day    of  his  martyrdom  hanc  adolescentes  tui  cum    sororibus  doraiiunt, 

might  be  duly  honoured.  Act.  Martyr.  Ign.  apud  appendices  scilicet  gulas,   lascivia   atque  luxuria 

Coteleriuui,   vol.  ii.  p.  161.    Compare    Acta    St.  est.  De  Jejun.  c.  xvii. 
Polycarpi.  There    are  many  paintings  in  the   catacombs 

(2)  There  is  a  law  of  Theodosius  the  Great  representing  A gapa;.  Raoul  Rochette,  Mem.  des 
against  sellingtViebodies  of  martyrs.  Cod.Theod.  Inscrip.  p.  141.  The  author  attributes  to  the 
ix.   17.7-  Agapa;  held  ill  the  cemeteries,  many  of  the  cups, 

(3)  Lipsius   considered  these  Agapa;    derived  glasses,  etc.  found  in  the  catacombs. 

from  the  Silicernium   of  the  ancients.   Ad  Tac.  (5)  Botliger,  in  his  prolusion  on  the  four  ages 

Ann.  vi.    5.  Quod    ilia   parentalia   superstitioui  of  the  drama    (Opera    Lat,  p,   336.),    supposed, 

Gentilium  esscnt  similia.  Such  is  the  observation  from    a  passage  of  St.     -Augustine,    that    there 

of  Ambrose  apud  Augustin.  Conf,  vi.2.  boldetti,  were  scenic  representations  of  the  deaths  of  mar- 

a  t'ood   Roman  Cat!, ..lie  and  most  learned  anti-  tyrs.  MuUer  justly  observes  that  t'lc  passage  does 

fiuarian,  observes  on  this  and  other  usages  adopt-  not   bear    out   this    inference;    and    Augustine 

ed  from  Paganism, — Fu   anche   sontimento  de'  would  scarcely  have  used  such  expressions   un- 

prelati  di  chiesa  di  condescendere   con   cio   alia  less   of  dances    or   mimes  of  less  decent   kind, 

debelozza    de'   convertiti    dal  Gentilesimo,    per  Sanctum  locum  invaserat  pestilcntia  et/jf^H/an/m 

istaccarii    piii   soavemente   dell'  aniichi    sui>er-  saltalionis  ;  per  totam  noctem  cantabantur  nc/a- 

stizioni,  non  levando  loro  alfetto  ma   hensi  con-  r(a,  et  cantantibus  saltabatur.    August,  in  Natal, 

verteudo  in  buoni   i  loro   divertimenti.    Osser-  Cyprian,  p.  311. 

vazioni,  p.  46.  Compare  Marangoni's  work"  dei  (g)  Sec  the  poem  of  Greg.  Naz.  de  Div.  Vit. 
Cose  Gentilesche."  Gener.  Jerome  admits  the  gross  evils  which  took 
(4)  Already  had  the  Montanist  asceticism  of  place  during  these  feasts,  but  ascribes  them  to 
Tertulliau  taken  alarm  at  the  abuse  of  the  ear-  jj,^  irregularities  of  a  youthful  people,  which 
lier  festival,  which  had  likewise  degenerated  ought  not  to  raise  a  prejudice  against  the  reli- 
from  its  pious  use,  and  with  his  accustomed  ve-  <rion,  or  even  against  the  usage.  The  bishops 
.  hemeuce  denounced  the  abuse  of  the  Agapa;  ^g^g  gcnetimes  called  VS»foCo()Ol,  feasters  on 
among  the  Catholics.  Apud  le  Agape  in  sa;-  ^,,pjgj,j 
cnlis  fervet,  fides    iu   culinis   catet,    spes  in  fer- 
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But  Ihe  scandals  which  inevitably  arose  out  of  these  paganised 
solemnilies  awoke  the  slumbering  vigilance  of  the  more  serious 
prelates.  The  meetings  were  gradually  suppressed  :  they  are  de^ 
nounced,  with  the  strongest  condemnation  of  the  luxury  and  li- 
cense with  which  Ihey  were  celebrated  in  the  church  of  Antioch, 
by  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  (1)  and  by  Chrysostom.  They  were  au- 
thoritatively condemned  by  a  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (2). 
In  the  West,  they  were  generally  held  in  Rome,  and  in  other  Ita- 
lian cities,  to  a  later  period.  The  authority  of  Ambrose  had  dis- 
countenanced, if  not  entirely  abolished,  them  in  his  diocese  of 
Milan  (3).  They  prevailed  to  the  latest  lime  in  the  churches  of 
Africa,  where  they  were  vigorously  assailed  by  the  eloquence  of 
Augustine.  The  Bishop  of  Hippo  appeals  to  the  example  of  Italy 
and  other  parts  of  the  West,  in  which  they  had  never  prevailed, 
and  in  which,  wherever  Ihey  had  been  known,  they  had  been  sup- 
pressed by  common  consent.  But  Africa  did  not  surrender  them 
without  a  struggle.  The  Manichean  Fauslus,  in  the  ascetic  spirit 
of  his  sect,  taunts  the  orthodox  with  their  idolatrous  festivals.  "You 
have  but  substituted  your  Agape  for  the  sacrifices  of  the  Heathen; 
in  the  place  of  their  idols  you  have  set  up  your  martyrs,  whom 
you  worship  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  the  Pagans  their  gods. 
You  appease  the  manes  of  the  dead  with  wine  and  with  meat-offer- 
ings." The  answer  of  Augustine  indignantly  repels  the  charge  of 
idolatry,  and  takes  refuge  in  the  subtile  distinction  in  the  nature  of 
the  worship  offered  to  the  martyrs.  "The  reverence  paid  to  mar- 
tyrs is  the  same  with  that  offered  to  holy  men  in  this  life,  only 
offered  more  freely,  because  they  have  finally  triumphed  in  their 
conQict.  We  adore  God  alone,  we  offer  sacrifice  to  no  martyr,  or 
to  the  soul  of  any  saint,  or  to  any  angel.  *  *  Those  who  intoxi- 
cate themselves  by  the  sepulchres  of  Ihe  martyrs  are  condemned  by 
sound  doctrine.  It  is  a  different  thing  to  approve,  and  to  tolerate 
till  we  can  amend.  The  discipline  of  Christians  is  one  thing,  the 
sensuality  of  those  who  thus  indulge  in  drunkenness  and  the  infir- 
mity of  the  weak  is  another  (4)." 

So  completely,  however,  had  they  grown  into  the  habits  of  the 
Christian  community,  that  in  many  places  they  lingered  on  in  ob- 
stinate resistance  to  the  eloquence  of  the  great  teachers  of  Chris- 
tianity. Even  the  Councils  pronounced  with  hesitating  and  tardy 
severity   the  sentence  of  condemnation  against  these  inveterate 

(l)   Cann.    ccxviii.,   ccxix.,     and    Oiilio    vi.  Et  nunc  ecce  frcquentos 

Chrysostom,  Horn,  in  S.  M.Julian.  Per  totam  et  vigiles  euendunt  gaudia  noctem 


/n\  n  IF      1    ■      .    •         t^nc  Laetitia  somnos,  tenebras  funalibus  arcent. 

2    Cone.  Hardum.  t.  .,  p.  786.  .      „  Verum  utinam  sanis  ageront  haic  gaudia  votis, 

(3)  Ambros.  de  Jejun.  c.  xvii.    Augustin  t>on-  Nee  sua  liminibus  misccrf  ut  gaiidia  Sanctis, 
fessiones,  vi.  2.;  see  likewise    Augastin.    Epist.  *    •  ignoscenda  tamcn  puto  lalia  parcis 

•^xii.  p.  28.  Gaudia  quse  ducant  opulis,  quia  mintibus  erroi- 

(4)  Cent.  Faust,  lib.    xx.    c.   xxi.    One    of  tlie  Irrepit  rudibus,  upr  lama;  ronscia  culpa; 
poems  of  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola  describes  tl.e  gc-  h.mphc.tas  piotate  cad.t,  male  credula  Sanctos 
lu-ral  concourse  to   these   festivals,  and  the  riots  '"'"'"  ''''''"'  '"""  ^'"''"^  7"'^'"-'^;, 
wl.lcl.  arose  out  of  thero.  ^"""'"  "   '"  *"'  ^'^•"""  M"")'"™- 

H.  21 
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usages,  lo  which  the  people  adhered  with  such  strong  allachmenl. 

A,  D.  397.  That  of  Carthage  prohibited  the  attendance  of  the  clergy,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  persuade  the  people,  as  far  as  possible,  to  abstain 

A.  D.  533.  fronn  these  festivals;  that  of  Orleans  condemns  the  singing,  dancing, 
or  dissolute  behaviour,  in  churches-,  that  of  Agde  (Sens)  condemns 
secular  music,  the  singing  of  women,  and  banquets,  in  that  place 

A.  V.  578.  of  which  "it  is  written  that  it  is  a  house  of  prayer-,  "  finally,  that 
of  Trulla,  held  in  Constantinople,  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  prohibits  the  decking  of  tables  in  churches  (the 
prohibition  indicates  the  practice)  :  and  at  length  it  provoked  a 
formal  sentence  of  excommunication. 

Profane       But  nolwithstandiug  all  its  efforts  to  divert  and  preoccupy  the 

sjirrtaces.  ^^^^^  j^y  [[^q^q  gravcr  or  at  least  primarily  religious  spectacles,  the 
passion  for  theatrical  amusements  was  too  strong  to  be  repressed  by 
Christianity.  It  succeeded  in  some  humane  improvements,  but,  in 
some  parts,  it  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  ungovernable  torrent.  The 
populace  of  an  empire  threatened  on  all  sides  by  dangerous  ene- 
mies, oppressed  by  a  remorseless  tyranny,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
monstrances of  a  new  and  dominant  religion,  imperiously  de- 
manded, and  recklessly  enjoyed,  their  accustomed  diversions  (1). 
In  some  places,  that  which  had  been  a  delight  became  a  madness; 
and  it  was  a  Christian  city  which  first  displayed  sedition  and  insur- 
rection, whose  streets  ran  with  blood,  from  the  rivalry  of  two  fac- 
tions in  the  circus.  The  older  World  was  degenerate  even  in  its 
diversions.  It  was  not  the  nobler  drama  of  Greece,  or  even  that  of 
Rome;  neither  the  stalely  tragedy,  nor  even  the  fine  comedy  of 
manners,  for  which  the  mass  of  the  people  endured  the  stern  re- 
monstrances of  the  Christian  orator;  but  spectacles  of  far  less  intel- 
lectual pretensions,  and  far  more  likely  to  be  injurious  to  Christian 
morals.  These,  indeed,  were  not,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter,  en- 
tirely obsolete,  but  comparatively  rare  and  unattractive. 

uraii.en       The  Hcalhen  calendar  still   regulated  the  amusements  of  the 

ciendar.  pgQpig  (2).  Nearly  160  days  in  the  year  were  set  apart  as  festivals; 
the  commencement  of  every  month  was  dedicated  to  the  public 
diversions.  Besides  these,  there  were  extraordinary  days  of  rejoi- 
cing, a  victory,  the  birthday  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  or  the  de- 
dication of  his  statue  by  the  prefect  or  the  provincials  of  any  city 

(1)  111   the   fiflh   century,  Treves,    four  times  Feri«;  acsliv.-c  (harvest)     .      .  .  xxx 
desolatedby  the  barliarians,  no  sooner  recovered  Feriu!  auturnnales  (vintage)  .  .  xxx 

its  freedom,  than  it  petitioned  for  the  games  of  Kalendic  Jaimarii iii 

the  circus.    Ubique  facies   capta-   urbis,  ubique  Natalitia  urbis   rioma'     •_     ■  .  | 

terror  captivitatis,  ubiqne   imago  mortis,  jacent                                  urbis   Constanlin.  .  i 

reliquia;  infelicissima:  picbis  super  tumulos  mor-  Pascha;     -^    ••.••'  »     •  •  ^\ 

lucrum  suurum,  ct  lu  circenses  rogas.    Coinpare  Dies  Solis*,  circitef     '.  •  .     .  .  xli 

the  whole  passage,  Salvian,  deGub.  Dei,  vi.  Natalitia  Imperatorum      .     .  .  iv 

(2)  The    ordinary    calendar  ol'   holidays,    on  Txxv 
which  the  courts  of  law  did  not  sit,  at  the  close 

of   the    fourth    century,    are    given    by    Code-     Christmas-day,   Epiphany,  and  Pentecost,  were 
•     froy  (note  outhc  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  ii.  viii.  11.)-     not  as  yet  gencraf  holidays. 
*  The  othci-  Sunaays  were  comprised  in  the  summer,  autumnal,  and  Easter  holidays. 
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or  dislrict.  On  Ihe  accession  of  a  new  Emperor,  processions  always 
took  place,  which  ended  in  Ihe  exhibition  of  games  (1).   The  de- 
dication of  statues  to  the  Emperors  by  different  cities,  great  vic- 
tories, and  other  important  events,  were  always  celebrated  with 
games.  The  Christians  obtained  a  law  from  Theodosius,  (hat  games 
should  be  prohibited  on  the  Lord's  day.   The  African  bishops,  in 
the  fiflh  Council  of  Carthage,  petitioned  that  this  prohibition  might 
be  extended  to  all  Christian  holidays.  They  urged  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  corporate  bodies  were  obliged  officially  to  attend  on 
these  occasions,  and  prevented  from  fulfilling  their  religious  du- 
ties. The  law  of  Theodosius  the  Elder  had  inhibited  the  celebration 
of  games  on  Sundays  (2),  one  of  the  Younger  Theodosius  added  at 
Christmas,  the  Epiphany,  Easter,  and  Pentecost,  and  directed  that 
the  theatres  should  be  closed,  not  only  to  the  Christians,  but  to  the 
impious  Jews  and  superstitious  Pagans  (3).    But,  notwithstanding 
this  law,  which  must  have  been  imperfectly  carried  into  execution, 
Ihe  indignant  preachers  still  denounce  the  rivalry  of  the  games, 
which  withdrew  so  many  of  their  audience  (4).   The  Theoretica  or  The  Ti.eo- 
fund  for  the  expenses  of  public  shows  and  amusements,  which    ^*'''"' 
existed  not  only  in  the  two  capitals,  but  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the 
Empire,  was  first  confiscated  to  the  imperial  treasury  by  Justinian ; 
up  to  that  lime,  the  imperial  policy  had  sanctioned  and  enforced 
this  expenditure;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  charge,  which  had 
been  so  long  voluntarily  borne  by  the  ambition  or  the  vanity  of  the 
higher  orders,  was  first  imposed  as  a  direct  tax  on  individuals  by  a 
Christian  Emperor.    By  a  law  of  Constantine,  the  Senate  of  Rome 
and  of  Constantinople  were  empowered  to  designate  any  person  of 
a  certain  rank  and  fortune  for  the  costly  function  of  exhibiting 
games  in  these  two  great  cities  (5).   These  were  in  addition  to  the 
spectacles  exhibited  by  the  consuls.    In  the  other  cities,  decemvirs 
were  nominated  to  this  office  (6).  The  only  exemptions  were  nonage 
military  or  civil  service,  or  a  special  indulgence  from  the  Emperor, 
Men  fled  from  their  native  cities  to  escape  this  onerous  distinction. 
But  if  the  charge  was  thrown  on  the  treasury,  the  treasury  could 
recover  from  the  preetor  or  decemvir,  besides  assessing  heavy  fines 
for  the  neglect  of  the  duty;  and  they  were  liable  to  be  condemned 
to  serve  two  years  instead  of  one.    In  the  Eastern  provinces,  this 
office  had  been  joined  with  a  kind  of  high-priesthood,  such  were 

(1)  Tlie  Constantiniaii  Calendar  (Grjcvii  Tlic-  (5)  Zosim.  lib.  ii.  c.  38- 

sa«r.  viii.)  reckons  r.inety-six  days  forthe  games,  (6)  See  various  laws  ofConstantius,  regulatin" 

of  which  but  few  were  peculiar  to  Rome.  jluUer,  the  office,  the  expenses,  the  fines  imposed  on  the 

ii.p.  49.  prxlors.   Cod.   Theodos.  vi.   3.;  l,a»s  i,  1 33. 

(2)  Ccd.  Thood.  xv.  v.  2.  This  shows  (be  importance  altaclied  to  the  office. 

(3)  Cod.  Theod.  xv.  I.  5.  I.  5.  a.  d.  425.  Mul-  These  muiserarii,  as  well  as  the  actors,  were  lo 
ler,  p.  50.  do  pcoaucc  all  tlieir  lives.  .Act.    Cone,  lileb.  can. 

(4)  -See,  for  the  earlier  period,  Apostolic  Con-  3.  Compare  Bingham,  xvi.  4.  8.  This  same  coui;- 
stit.  ii.  60,  61,  62.;  Theophyl.  ad  Autolyc.  iii.  p.  cil  condemned  all  wlio  took  the  office  of  decera- 
396.;  for  the  latter.  Cbrysostom,  px-ne  passim,  vir  to  a  year's  exclusion  from  the  communion. 
Horn,  contra   Am.;   Horn,  in  princip.  Act.  i.  58-;  Bingham,  ubi  supra. 

Hom.  in  .fohann. 
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Ihe  Asiarchs,  the  Syriarchs  (1),  the  Bithyniarchs.  The  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  province  had  been  proud  of  accepting  the  sta- 
tion of  chief  minister  of  the  gods,  at  the  expense  of  these  sumptuous 
festivities.  The  office  remained  under  the  Christian  Emperors  (2), 
but  had  degenerated  into  a  kind  of  purveyor  for  the  public  plea- 
sures. A  law  of  Theodosius  enacted  that  this  office  should  not  be 
imposed  on  any  one  who  refused  to  undertake  it  (3).  Another  law, 
from  which  however,  the  Asiarchs  were  excluded,  atlempted  to  re- 
gulate the  expenditure  between  the  mean  parsimony  of  some,  and 
the  prodigaUty  of  others  (4).  Those  who  voluntarily  undertook  the 
office  of  exhibiting  games  were  likewise  exempted  from  this  sump- 
tuary law,  for  there  were  still  some  ambitious  of  this  kind  of  popu- 
larity. They  were  proud  of  purchasing,  at  this  enormous  price,  the 
honour  of  seeing  their  names  displayed  on  tablets  to  the  wondering 
multitude  (5),  and  of  being  drawn  in  their  chariots  through  the  ap- 
plauding city  on  the  morning  of  the  festival. 

Throughout  the  empire,  this  passion  prevailed  in  every  city  (6), 
and  in  all  classes.  From  early  morning  to  late  in  the  evening,  the 
theatres  were  crowded  in  every  part  (7).  The  artisan  deserted  his 
work,  the  merchant  his  shop,  the  slaves  followed  their  masters, 
and  were  admitted  into  the  vast  circuit.  Sometimes,  when  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  circus  or  amphitheatre  were  insufficient  to  contain  the 
thronging  multitudes,  the  adjacent  hills  were  crowded  with  spec- 
tators, anxious  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  distant  combatants,  or  to 
ascertain  the  colour  of  the  victorious  charioteer.  The  usages  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West  differed  as  to  the  admission  of  Avomen  to 
these  spectacles.  In  the  East,  they  were  excluded  by  the  genera! 
sentiment  from  the  theatres  (8).  Nature  itself,  observes  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  enforces  this  prohibition  (9),  It  arose,  not  out  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  out  of  the  manners  of  the  East;  it  is  alluded  to  not  as 
a  distinction,  but  as  a  general  usage  (10).  Chrysostom  laments  that 

(1)  Malala,  Chronograph.  lib.  xii.  in  art.  Co-  vi.  6.  Stipends  were  allowed  to  soeaici,  ix.  2J. 
dcx  Theodos  vi    3   1  ('')  Symmaehus,  lib.  x,  epist.  28.  42.    Coni- 

(2)  The  trVbunuVvoluptalum  appears  as  a  title     pare  Ileyne,  Opuscuh   vi^  p    ,4. 

on  a  Christian    ton>b.  Rosio,  Roma    Sotteranea,  5    Basil,  m  Psal.  61.  Prudent.  Hamart.gen.a. 

,„!^    r'               .1        i,..„..„..i;„„c  r>f  Rnsin  (6 )  Muller  iiaincs  the  followui R  cities,  bcsides 

p.  106.  Compare  the  ob  crvat  ons  of  Bosm.  ^^K  )^^^                                            Consta.ltinople. 

(3)  Cod.  Theodos.  x...  1.  103.  Compare  the  ^^^.^^^^^  "^^j  Alexandria,  in  whieh  the  games 
quotations  from  Libanius,  in  bmlelory  s  Lorn-  ^^^  alluded  lo  by  ancient  authors,  Gortyna.  Ni- 
meatary.  There  is  a  sumptuary  W  of  Theodo-  ^omedia,  Laodicea,  Tyre,  Berytus.  C.-esarea,  He- 
sius  11.  limiting  the  expenses:  '•  Ncc  ineonsulta  ijopoiij^  g^^^^  Ascalon,  Jerusalem,  Bcrea,  Co- 
plausorum  insania  curialium  vires,  tortunas  ci-  ^.^^j^  Clrla  Carthage,  Syracuse,  Catania,  Milan, 
vium,  principalium  donius,  possessorum  opes,  ^  jigj^^  Ravenna,  Menlz,  Cologne,  Treves, 
reipublicae  robur  evellant.  '   The  Alytarcbs,  .Sy-  ^^'j^^    p    ^j 

riarchs,  Asiarchs,  and  some  others,  are  exempted  (7)' Augustine,  indeed,   asserts,   "per  omncs 

from  this  Law.  C.  T.  xv.  9.  2.  In  Italy  at  a  later  f^,  \  '^ivitates  cadui.t  theatra  cave.r   turpitndi- 

period,  the  reign  of  Theodev.c,  Ihe  public  games  ^^^^^  cl  publica;   piofessioncs  flagitiorum.     L)e 

were  provided  by  the  liberality   of  the  Goth.c  Cons.  Evangelist,  c.  51. 

sovereign :  Beatitudo  sit  tcmporum  la^titia  popu-  ^g^  .j.^g^g  ^^^  „„g  ^^  ^^^  passages  of  the  Fa- 

lorum.  Cassiodorus,  epist.  1.  20.  TheEpistle.s  of  .hers  opposed  to  this  opinion.  Tatian  says,  to  ?c 

Theodoric's   minister  are  full  of  provisions  and  „               ,                /        ,     ,     .v 

regulations   for  the   celebration   of  the  various  <"»■«  ^^'  miVi'V  6^<  a«C  jx«v«f  ^o,s.<r. 

kinds  of  games.  Lib.  i.  epist.  20.27.  30,31,32.  'TiunvTO.g  At^yya.^ij>i;  v/A)/a)Ka.i  oiTTUiJ'fc 

33.,  iii.   51.,   iv.  37.     Theodoric   espoused  the  ^icepau<ri.  c-  22.  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  iii. 

green  faction;    he   supported   the   pantomime.  (9)  Chrys.  Horn.  12.  in  Coloss.  vol.  ii.  p.  417. 

rhcre   were  still  trihuni  voluptalum   at   Rome,  ^jq)  Procop.  de  Bell.  Pcrs.  I.  c.  42. 
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women,  though  Ihey  did  nol  allend  Ihe  games,  were  agitated  by  the 
factions  of  the  circus  (1).  In  the  West,  the  greater  freedom  of  the 
Roman  women  had  long  asserted  and  still  maintained  this  pri- 
vilege (2).  It  is  well  known  that  the  vestal  virgins  had  their  seats 
of  honour  in  the  Roman  spectacles,  even  those  which  might  have 
been  supposed  most  repulsive  to  feminine  gentleness  and  delicacy, 
and  the  Christian  preachers  of  the  West  remonstrate  as  strongly 
against  the  females  as  against  the  men,  on  account  of  their  inextin- 
guishable attachment  to  the  public  spectacles. 

The  more  austere  and  ascetic  Christian  teachers  condemned  alike 
all  these  popular  spectacles.  From  the  avowed  connection  with 
Paganism,  as  to  the  time  of  their  celebration  (3),  their  connection 
with  the  worship  of  Pagan  deities,  according  to  the  accredited  no- 
lion  that  all  these  deities  were  daemons  permitted  to  delude  man- 
kind, the  theatre  was  considered  a  kind  of  temple  of  the  Evil 
Spirit  (4).  There  were  some,  however,  who  openly  vindicated 
Ihese  public  exhibitions,  and  alleged  the  chariot  of  Elijah,  the 
dancing  of  David,  and  the  quotations  of  St.  Paul  from  dramatic 
writers,  as  cases  in  point. 

These  public  spectacles  were  of  four  kinds,  independent  of  the  Foarkind. 

.        ...  1-  lof  spec- 

common  and  more  vulgar  exhibitions,  jugghng,  rope-dancmg,  and    tades. 

tumbling  (5). 

I.  The  old  gymnastic  games.  The  Olympic  games  survived  in  Gyim.asiic 
Greece  till  the  invasion  of  Alaric  (6).  Antioch  hkewise  celebrated  s^"*' 
this  quinquennial  festivity ;  youths  of  station  and  rank  exhibited 
themselves  as  boxers  and  wrestlers.  These  games  were  also  re- 
tained at  Rome  and  in  parts  of  Africa  (7)  :  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  were  introduced  into  Constantinople.  The  various  passages  of 
Chrysoslom  whicli  allude  to  them  probably  were  delivered  in  An- 
tioch. Something  of  the  old  honour  adhered  to  the  wrestlers  and 
performers  in  these  games  :  they  either  were,  or  were  supposed  to 
be,  of  respectable  station  and  unblemished  character.  The  herald 
advanced  into  the  midst  of  the  arena  and  made  his  proclamation, 

(1)  It  was  remarked  as  an  extraordinary  oc-  A  fair  collection  of  the  denunciations  of  the 
currcnce  that,  on  the  intelligence  of  the  mar-  Fathers  against  theatrical  amusements  may  be 
lyrdom  of  Gordius,  matrons  and  virgins,  for-  found  in  Mamachi,  de'  Costuini  do'  Primitivi 
getting  their  hashfulncss,  rushed  to  the  theatre.  Crisliani,  ii.  p.  150.  et  soqq. 

Basil,  vol.  ii.  p.  144.147.  (4)  Seethe  book  de  Spect.  attributed   to  St. 

(2)  Qua;  pudica  forsitan  ad  spectaculum  ma-     Cyprian. 

trona  processerat,  de  spectaculo  revertitur  im-  (5)  Compare  the  references   to  Chrysoslom's 

pudica.    .4d    Donat.   Coraparare   Augustine,  de  works   on  the   rope    dancers,  jugglers,   etc.   it» 

Civ.  Dei,  ii.  4.  Quidjuvenes  aut  virginesfaciant,  Montfauccm,  Diatribe,  p.  194. 

cumha;c  et  fieri  sine  pndore,  et  spectari  libentcr  (6)  Liban.  de  Vocat.  ad  Festa  Olympia;. 

ab  omnibus   cernunt,   admouentur,  quid  facerc  Cuncta  Palaimoniis  mantis  cxplorata  coronis 

possent,   inflammantur  libidines,   ac  se  quisque  Adsit.  et  Elco  pubfs  laudata  tonanti. 

pro  sexu  in  illis  imaginibus  pr-x-figurat,  corrup-  Claudian,  de  Fl.  Mai.  Cons.  26s. 

tioresadcubicul.T  revertuntur.  Lact.  Uiv.  Instit.  This,   however,    may    be    poetic   reminiscence. 

xv,  6.  31.  These  exhibitions  are  described  as  conducted 

(3)  Dubinin  eniin  non  est,  quod  la^dunl  Oeum ,  with  greater  decency  and  order  (probably  be- 

utpotc  idolis  consecrala:.  Colitur  namquc  et  ho-  cause  they  awoke  less  passionate  interest)  than 

noratur  Minerva  in  gyinnasiis,  Venus  in  iheatris,  tliosc  of  the  circus  or  theatre. 

Neptunus  in  circis.  Mars   in  arenis,  Mircurius  (7)  They  were  restored  in  Africa,  by  a  law  of 

in  palastris,   Salvian,  lib.  vi  ,  liratian.  a,  r.  376.    Cod,  Theod,  xv.  7.  3. 


rtiid  come 
dy. 
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"  that  any  man  should  come  forward  who  had  any  charge  againsl 
any  one  of  Ihe  men  about  to  appear  before  them,  as  a  thief,  a  slave, 
or  of  bad  reputation  (1)." 
Tragedy  H.  Theatrical  exhibitions,  properly  so  called.  The  higher  tra- 
gedy and  comedy  were  slill  represented  on  the  inauguration  of  the 
consuls  at  Rome.  Claudian  names  actors  of  the  sock  and  buskin, 
the  performers  of  genuine  comedy  and  tragedy,  as  exhibited  on  the 
occasion  of  the  consulship  of  Mallius  (2).  During  the  triumph  of 
the  Christian  Emperors  Theodosius  and  Arcadius,  the  theatre  of 
Pompey  was  filled  by  chosen  actors  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Two  actors  in  tragedy  and  comedy  (3)  are  named  as  standing  in 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  famous  ^Esopus  and  the 
comic  Roscius.  Prudentius  speaks  of  the  tragic  mask  as  slill  in 
use  j  and  it  appears  that  females  acted  those  parts  in  Terence  which 
were  formerly  represented  by  men  (4).  The  youthful  mind  of  Au- 
gustine took  delight  in  being  agitated  by  the  fictitious  sorrows  of 
the  stage  (5).  Nor  was  this  higher  branch  of  the  art  extinct  in  the 
East  :  tragic  and  comic  actors  are  named,  with  other  histrionic 
performers,  in  the  orations  of  Chrysostom  (6),  and  there  are  allu- 
sions in  Libanius  to  mythological  tragic  fables  and  to  the  comedies 
of  Menander  (7).  But  as  these  representations,  after  (hey  had  ceased 
to  be  integral  parts  of  the  Pagan  worship,  were  less  eagerly  de- 
nounced by  the  Christian  teachers  (8),  the  comparatively  slight  and 
scanty  notices  in  their  writings,  almost  our  only  records  of  the 
manners  of  the  lime,  by  no  means  prove  the  infrequency  of  tliese 
representations  •,  though  it  is  probable,  for  other  recsons,  that  the 
barbarous  and  degraded  taste  was  more  gratified  by  the  mimes  and 
pantomimes,  the  chariot  races  of  the  circus,  and  llie  wild-beasls  in 
the  amphitheatre  (9).  But  tragedy  and  comedy,  at  this  period,  were 
probably  maintained  rather  to  display  the  magnificence  of  the 
consul  or  praetor,  who  prided  himself  on  the  variety  of  his  enter- 
tainments, and  were  applauded,  perhaps  (10),  by  professors  of  rhe- 
toric, and  a  few  faithful  admirers  of  antiquity,  rather  than  by  the 
people  at  large.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  tragedies  written  on 
religious  subjects  in  the  lime  of  Julian  were  represented  on  the 

(1)  Compare  Montfaucon's  Diatribe,  p.  194  ncesta   reguin   inalnrum,   et  colliuriiata   scolera 

(2)  Qui  pulpita  socco  dcinonstrant.    Comical   de  slupiis   'virgmum   et 

Personat.aut  alte  graditur  majore  cothiirnc,  amicitiis  meretncuin,    et   quo   inagis   sunt   elo- 

In  Cons.  Mall.  3i3.  quenle.<;,  eo  magis  persuadeut,  facilius    inh.Treiit 


Pompeiaiia  proscenia  delectis  actoribus  pcrsonarent. 


aieiDoriac  versus  nuinerosi  et  ornali.    Instit.  vl. 


Symmacli.  lib.  x.  ep.  29.  ■'O.  j-  .•     .. 

(9)  Augustine,  however,  draws  a  distinction 

^3)  Publius   Polho  and  Ambivius.   Symmacb.  ,,g^„.;,g„  these  two  cl.isses  of  theatric  representa- 

epist.  X.  2.  tions  and  the  lower  kind  :  —  Scenicorum  toiera- 

(4)  Donatus  in  Andriam,  act.  iv.  sc.  3.  y^-y^^^^   ludoru.n,  comoedia-  scilicet  et  traga'dia.-, 

^5)  Confess.  111.  2.  .      „  ,  ..  hoc  est  fabula;  ijoetarum,  agenda;  in  spectaculo 

(6)  Chrysostom,   Horn.    10.  in   Coloss.   v.   11.  j^^^^,,.  j.p^^,„  tuipHudine.  sed  nulla  saltcin,  sicul 

p,  403.;  Horn.  e.mTerracraot.  1.780.,  i.p.  38.  ^i-^  ^.^^^^   vcrborum   obscenitate   composila-, 

'•  J3'.  _  quas  etiam  inter  studia,  qux  liberalia  Tocantur, 

.     f7)  Liban.  vol.  11.  p.  375.  nueri  legcre  et  disccie  eoguntur  a  seuibas.   Ue 

(8)  Lactantius  inveighs  with  all  the  energy  of  '..■      tjei   lib   ii    c    8 
the  first  ages  against   tragedy  and  comedy  : —  ,'q-.  [^j„iip,.   „_  139, 

Tragica;  historia;  subjiciuut  oculis  patricidia  ct         ^     ■'  '  '  " 
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slage  ;  but  llierc  is  no  ground  for  this  notion  5  these  were  intended 
as  school  books,  to  supply  the  place  of  Sophocles  and  Menander. 

In  its  degeneracy,  the  higher  Drama  had  long  been  supplanted 
by, — Isl,  the  Mimes.  Even  this  kind  of  drama,  perhaps,  of  Roman, 
or  even  of  earlier  Italian  origin,  had  degenerated  into  the  coarsest 
scurrility,  and,  it  should  seem,  the  most  repulsive  indecency.  For- 
merly it  had  been  the  representation  of  some  incident  in  common 
life,  extemporaneously  dramatised  by  the  mime,  ludicrous  in  its 
general  character,  mingled  at  times  with  sharp  or  even  grave  and 
sententious  satire.  Such  were  the  mimes  of  Laberius,  to  which  re- 
publican Rome  had  listened  with  delight.  It  was  now  the  lowest 
kind  of  buffoonery.  The  mime,  or  several  mimes,  both  male  and 
female,  appeared  in  ridiculous  dresses,  with  shaven  crowns,  and 
pretending  still  to  represent  some  kind  of  story,  poured  forth  their 
witless  obscenity,  and  indulged  in  all  kinds  of  practical  jokes  and 
manual  wit,  blows  on  the  face  and  broken  heads.  The  music  was 
probably  the  great  charm,  but  that  had  become  soft,  efTeminate, 
and  lascivious.  The  female  performers  were  of  the  most  abandoned 
character  (1),  and  scenes  were  sometimes  exhibited  of  the  most 
abominable  indecency,  even  if  we  do  not  give  implicit  credit  to  the 
malignant  tales  of  Procopius  concerning  the  exhibitions  of  the  Em- 
press Theodora,  when  she  performed  as  a  dancing  girl  in  these 
disgusling  mimes  (2). 

The  Pantomime  was  a  kind  of  ballet  in  action  (3).  It  was  the  J':'"'"- 
mimic  representation  of  all  the  old  tragic  and  mythological  fables, 
without  words  (4),  or  intermingled  with  chaunts  or  songs  (5). 
These  exhibitions  were  got  up  at  times  with  great  splendour  of 
scenery,  which  was  usually  painted  on  hanging  curtains,  and  with 
musical  accompaniments  of  the  greatest  variety.  The  whole  cycle 
of  mythology  (6),  both  of  llie  gods  and  heroes,  was  represented  by 
the  dress  and  mimic  gestures  of  the  performer.  The  deities,  both 
male  and  female, — Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Mars ;  Juno,  Proserpine, 
Venus-,  Theseus  and  Hercules;  Achilles,  with  all  the  heroes  of  the 
Trojan  war-,  Pha3dra,  Briseis,  Alalanta,  the  race  ofOEdipus;  these 

(1)  Many  passages  of  Chrysostom  might  be  tetn|>t  to  confound  the  orchesta;  or  pantomimes 
quoted,  in  which  ho  speaks  of  the  naked  cour-  with  these  degraded  and  infamous  mimes.  Vol. 
tcsans,  meaning  prohably  with  the  most  tian-  iii.  p.  350,  The  pantomimes  wore  masks,  the 
sparent  clothing  (though  women  were  exhibited  mimes  had  their  faces  uncovered,  and  iisuary 
at  Antioch  swimming  in  an  actual  state  of  nu-  had  shaven  crowns, 
dity),  who  performei  in  these  mimes.  The  more  (4)    xhe   pantoiijimi    or   dancers    represented 

severe  Christian   preacher   is  confirmed  by  the      their  parts, 

language  of  the  Heathen  Zosimus,  whose   bitter  ,.,.,, 

hatred   to  Christianity  induces  him  to  attribute  ^'r."  c^re;';^!  'ZX'JT 

tneir  most  monstrous   excesses  to  tlie  rcign  ol 

the  Christian  Emperor.   Mif^oi   Ti    ya.p  •}t- 

xoim,  iccti  ol  KctKUi  a.7roM'jtxiiai    Dpy»-  (5)  There  was  sometimes  a  regular  chorus, 

>  ,        ~      .(  ,         .  /  with  instrumental  music.  Sid.  AdoU.  xxiii.  2(i8 

,    ',      ,  ,  ^    ',    ,       '^i„  and  probably  poetry  composed  for  the  occasion. 

H rj. I  TtIV    ctTOTTOV  T^UTMV   Ustl    iX.I/.ih;)   (7t/V-       MuUer,  p.  122. 

Tihtl  fAau<rix»v,   Msrxn'flii   11    s^i  toutou.         (g)  Greg.    Nyssen.    in    Galland.    Bibliothec. 

Lib.  iv.  c.  33.  Patrum,  vi.  p.  blO.    Ambrose,  in    llcxacm.  iii. 

(2)  Muller,  92.  103-  1.   5.    Synes.   dc  Prov.   ii.   p.   128.   ed.    Petav. 

(3)  Libanius  is  indignant  that  men  should  at-  Symmach.  i.  cp.  89. 


ininu' 
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.ire  but  a  few  of  Ihe  dramatic  personages  which,  on  the  autliority 
of  Libanius  (1),  were  personated  by  the  pantomimes  of  the  East. 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  (2)  fills  twenty-five  lines  with  those  repre- 
sented in  the  West  by  the  celebrated  dancers  Caramalus  and  Pha- 
baton  (3).  These  included  the  old  fables  of  Medea  and  Jason,  of  the 
house  of  Thyestes,  of  Tereus  and  Philomela,  Jupiter  and  Europa, 
and  Danae,  and  Leda,  and  Ganymede,  Mars  and  Venus,  Perseus 
and  Andromeda.  In  the  West,  the  female  parts  here  exhibited  were 
likewise  represented  by  women  -(4)  of  whom  there  were  no  less 
than  3000  in  Rome  (5) :  and  so  important  were  these  females  con- 
sidered to  the  public  amusement,   that,  on  the  expulsion  of  all 
strangers  from  the  city  during  a  famine,  an  exception  was  made 
by  the  praetor,  in  deference  to  the  popular  wishes,  in  favour  of  this 
class  alone.   The  profession,  however,  was  considered  infamous, 
and  the  indecency  of  their  attire  upon  the  public  stage  justified  the 
low  estimate  of  their  moral  character.   Their  attractions  were  so 
dangerous  to  the  Roman  youth,  that  a  special  law  prohibited  the 
abduction  of  these  females  from  their  public  occupation,  whether 
the  enamoured  lover  withdrew  one  of  them  from  the  stage  as  a 
mistress,  or,  as  not  unfrequcntly  happened,  with  the  more  honour- 
able title  of  wife  (6).   The  East,  though  it  sometimes  endured  the 
appearance  of  women  in  those  parts,  often  left  them  to  be  performed 
by  boys,  yet  with  any  thing  but  advantage  to  general  morality. 
The  aversion  of  Christianity  to  the  subjects  exhibited  by  the  pan- 
tomimes, almost  invariably  moulded  up  as  they  were  with  Pa- 
ganism, as  well  as  its  high  moral  sense  (united,  perhaps,  with 
something  of  the  disdain  of  ancient  Rome  for  the  histrionic  art, 
which  it  patronised  nevertheless  with  inexhaustible  ardour),  branded 
the  performers  with  the  deepest  mark  of  public  contempt.    They 
were,  as  it  were,  public  slaves,  and  could  not  abandon  their  pro- 
fession (7).    They  were  considered  unfit  to  mingle  with  respect- 
able society  ^  might  not  appear  in  the  forum  or  basilica,  or  use  the 
public  baths;  they  were  excluded  even  from  the  theatre  as  spec- 
tators, and  might  not  be  attended  by  a  slave,  with  a  folding-stool 
for  their  use.  Even  Christianity  appeared  to  extend  its  mercies  and 
its  hopes  to  this  devoted  race  with  some  degree  of  rigour  and  jea- 
lousy.   The  actor  baptized  in  the  apparent  agony  of  death,  if  he 
should  recover,  could  not  be  forced  back  upon  the  stage ;  but  the 
guardian  of  the  public  amusements  was  to  lake  care,  lest,  by  pre- 
tended sickness,  the  actor  should  obtain  this  precious  privilege  of 
baptism,  and  thus  exemption  from  his  servitude.  Even  the  daugh- 

(1)  !,\ban.  pro  Salt.  V.  iii.  391.  snlon.,   denouuces  llie   performance  of  I'haedra 

■2)  Sidon.  ApoU.  curni.  xxiii.  v.  267-  299.  and  Hippolitus,  by  women  :  —  nTTTip    TUifM/- 

(3)  Claudi-m  mentions  a  yontli,   who,   before  ^^^  t^/TTM   ipa.tvQ[jLi^a.i. 

tlie  pit,  which  thundered  with  applause,—  ^       Ammiau.  Marcell.,  xlv.  6. 

Aiit  rigidam  Niobem  aut  (lentem  Troada  fingil.  (g^  Cod.  Theodos.  xv.  7-  5. 

•(4)  Even  in  Constantinople,  women  acted    in         (7)  Cod.  Theodos  xv.  13. 

the  pantomimes.  Chrysoslom,  Hum,  6-,  iu  Thcs- 
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Icis  of  actresses  parlook  of  Iheir  mothers'  infamy,  and  could  only 
escape  being  doomed  to  their  course  of  life  by  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  ratified  by  a  certain  term  of  probationary  \irtue.  If  the 
actress  relapsed  from  Christianity,  she  was  invariably  condemned 
lo  her  impure  servitude  (1). 

Such  was  the  general  state  of  the  theatrical  exhibitions  in  the 
Roman  empire  at  that  period.  The  higher  drama,  like  every  other 
intellectual  and  inventive  art,  had  to  undergo  the  influence  of 
Christianity  before  it  could  revive  in  its  splendid  and  prolific  energy. 
In  all  Eurdpean  countries,  the  Christian  mystery,  as  it  was  called, 
has  been  the  parent  of  tragedy,  perhaps  of  comedy.  It  reappeared 
as  a  purely  religious  representation,  having  retained  no  remem- 
brance whatever  of  Paganism  5  and  was  at  one  period,  perhaps,  the 
most  effective  teacher,  in  times  of  general  ignorance  and  total  scar- 
city of  books,  both  among  priests  and  people,  of  Christian  history 
as  well  as  of  Christian  legend. 

But  at  a  later  period,  the  old  hereditary  hostility  of  Christianity 
to  the  theatre  has  constantly  revived.  The  passages  of  the  Fathers 
have  perpetually  been  repeated  by  the  more  severe  preachers, 
whether  fairly  applicable  or  not  to  the  dramatic  entertainments 
of  different  periods  5  and  in  general  it  has  had  the  effect  of  keeping 
the  actor  in  flower  caste  of  society  ^  a  prejudice  often  productive 
of  the  evil  which  it  professed  to  correct  ^  for  men  whom  the  gene- 
ra! sentiment  considers  of  a  low  moral  order  will  rarely  make  the 
vain  attempt  of  raising  themselves  above  it  :  if  they  cannot  avoid 
contempt,  they  will  care  little  whether  they  deserve  it. 

III.  The  Amphitheatre,  with  its  shows  of  gladiators  and  wild-  ^'"i"''- 
beasls.  The  suppression  of  those  bloody  spectacles,  in  which  human  c'adi.'to- 
beings  slaughtered  each  other  by  hundreds  for  the  diversion  of '''''''"'^'■ 
llieir  fellow  men, -is  one  of  the  most  unquestionable  and  proudest 
triumphs  of  Christianity.  The  gladiatorial  shows,  strictly  speaking, 
that  is,  the  mortal  combats  of  men,  were  never  introduced  into  the 
less  warlike  East,  though  the  combats  of  men  with  wild-beasts  were 
exhibited  in  Syria  and  other  parts.  They  were  Roman  in  their 
origin,  and  to  their  termination.  It  might  seem  that  the  pride 
of  Roman  conquest  was  not  satisfied  with  the  execution  of  her  de- 
solating mandates,  unless  the  whole  city  witnessed  the  bloodshed  of 
her  foreign  captives ;  and  in  her  decline  she  seemed  to  console 
herself  with  these  sanguinary  proofs  of  her  still  extensive  empire  : 
the  ferocity  survived  the  valour  of  her  martial  spirit.  Barbarian 
life  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  of  no  account,  but  to  contribute  to  the 
sports  of  the  Roman.  The  humane  Symmachus,  even  at  this  late 
period  (2\  reproves  the  impiety  of  some  Saxon  captives,  who, 

(1)  Cod.  Theodos.  dc  Scciiicis,   xv,  7.    2.   4.     novcni  fractas   sine   laquco   fauces  primus   ludi  ' 
8-  9;                                                                              gladialorii    dies    vidcrit.      Syminach.    lib.    ii. 

(2)  Quando     pruKibuissct    privata    custodiA     epist.  16. 
dcspcraUc   gvnlis  imjiius    maiuis,    cum    yigiriti 
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by  strangling  themselves  in  prison,  escaped  llie  ignominj^  of  lliis 
public  exhibition  (1).  It  is  an  humiliating  consideration  to  find  how 
little  Roman  civilisation  had  tended  to  mitigate  the  ferocity  of 
manners  and  of  temperament.  Not  merely  did  women  crowd  the 
amphitheatre  during  the  combats  of  these  fierce  and  almost  naked 
savages  or  criminals,  but  it  was  the  especial  privilege  of  the  vestal 
virgin,  even  at  this  late  period,  to  give  the  signal  for  the  mortal 
blow,  to  watch  the  sword  driven  deeper  into  the  palpitating  en- 
trails (2).  The  stale  of  u-ncontrolled  frenzy  worked  up  even  the 
most  sober  spectators.  The  manner  in  which  this  contagious  passion 
for  bloodshed  engrossed  the  whole  soul  is  described  with  singular 
power  and  truth  by  St.  Augustine.  A  Christian  student  of  the  law 
was  compelled  by  the  importunity  of  his  friends  to  enter  the  amphi- 
theatre. He  sate  with  liis  eyes  closed,  and  his  mind  totally  ab- 
stracted from  the  scene.  He  was  suddenly  startled  from  his  trance 
by  a  tremendous  shout  from  the  whole  audience.  He  opened  his 
eyes,  he  could  not  but  gaze  on  the  spectacle.  Directly  he  beheld 
the  blood,  his  heart  imbibed  the  common  ferocity  ;  he  could  not 
turn  away  ;  his  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  arena ;  and  the  interest, 
the  excitement,  the  pleasure,  grew  into  complete  intoxication.  He 
looked  on,  he  shouted,  he  was  inflamed  •,  he  carried  away  from 
the  amphitheatre  an  irresistible  propensity  to  relutn  to  its  cruel 
enjoyments  (3). 

Christianity  began  to  assail  this  deep-rooted  passion  of  the  Ro- 
man world  with  caution,  almost  with  timidity.  Christian  Constan- 
tinople was  never  defiled  with  the  blood  of  gladiators.  In  the  same 
year  as  that  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  a  local  edict  was  issued,  de- 
claring the  Emperor's  disapprobation  of  these  sanguinary  exhibi- 
tions in  time  of  peace,  and  prohibiting  the  volunteering  of  men  as 
gladiators  (4).  This  was  a  considerable  step,  if  ^e  call  to  mind  the 
careless  apathy  with  which  Constantino,  before  his  conversion,  had 
exhibited  all  his  barbarian  captives  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Treves  (5). 
This  edict,  however,  addressed  to  the  perfect  of  Phoenicia,  had  no 
permanent  effect,  for  Libanius,  several  years  after,  boasts  that  he 
had  not  been  a  spectator  of  the  gladiatorial  shows  still  regularly 
celebrated  in  Syria.  Conslanlius  prohibited  soldiers,  and  those 
in  the  imperial  service  ( Palatini  j,  from  hiring  themselves  out  to 
the  Lanislffi,  the  keepers  of  gladiators  (6).  Valentinian  decreed  that 
no  Christian  or  Palatine  should  be  condemned  for  any  crime  what- 
soever to  the  arena  (7).  An  early  edict  of  Honorius  prohibited  any 

rt)  It  is  curious  that  at  one  time  the  exposure  Ni  laleat  pars  uUa  anima;  vitalibus  imij. 

to  Vild   beasts  was  considered  a  more  ignomi-  Altius  imfresso  dum  pa  pitat  ense  sccutor 

nious  punisUment  than   fighting  as  a  gladiator.  P™"™'-  "''^-  ^5'™-  "■  '"S^. 

The    slave   was   condemned   to   the   former   for  f^\  Au,,ust.  Conf.  vi.  8. 

kidnapping;  the  freeman  to  the   Utter.   Codex  n<j  Codex  Theodos.  xv.  12.  1. 

Theod.  iv.  18.  1.  (5)  See  p.  28. 

(a)  Virgo— consurgit  ad  ictus,  ((;^  Codex  Theodos.  xv.  12.  3- 

Et  quoticns  victor  ferrum  jugulo  iiiserit,  illn  ,.•.   ^yy■,^    j^    ^Q,  g, 

Delicias  ait  esse  snas,  pectusquc  jaceotis  ^   ' 

Virgo  inodesta  jubct,  ronverso    pollicr,  nmipi; 
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slave  who  had  been  a  gladiator  (1)  from  being  admitted  into  the 
service  of  a  man  of  senatorial  dignity.   But  Christianity  now  began 
to  speak  in  a  more  courageous  and  commanding  tone  (2).    The 
Christian  poet  urges  on  the  Christian  Emperor  the  direct  prohibi- 
tion of  these  inhuman  and  disgraceful  exhibitions  (3)  :  but  a  single 
act  often  affects  the  public  mind  nmch  more  strongly  than  even 
the  most  eloquent  and  reiterated  exhortation.  An  Eastern  monk, 
named  Telemachus,  travelled  all  the  way  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
protest  against  fliose  disgraceful  barbarities.    In  his  noble  enthu- 
siasm, he  leaped  into  the  arena  to  separate  the  combatants ;  either 
with  the  sanction  of  the  prefect,  or  that  of  the  infuriated  assembly, 
he  was  torn  to  pieces,  the  martyr  of  Christian  humanity  (4).    The 
impression  of  this  awful  scene,  of  a  Christian,  a  monk,  thus  mur- 
dered in  the  arena,   was  so  profound,   that  Honorius  issued  a 
prohibitory  edict,  putting  an  end  to  these  bloody  shows.    This 
edict,  however,  only  suppressed  the  mortal  combats  of  men  (5) ; 
the  less  inhuman,  though  still  brutalising,  conflicts  of  men  with 
wi!d-beas!s  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  abolished  (6)  till  the  dimi- 
nution of  wealth,  and  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  limits  of  the 
empire,  cut  off  both  the  supply  and  the  means  oPpurchasing  these 
costly  luxuries.    The  revolted  or  conquered  provinces  of  the  South, 
the  East,  and  the  North,  no  longer  rendered  up  their  accustomed 
tribute  of  lions  from  Libya,  leopards  from  the  East,  dogs  of  re- 
markable ferocity  from  Scotland,  of  crocodiles  and  bears,  and  every 
kind  of  wild  and  rare  animal.  The  Emperor  Anthemius  prohibited 
the  lamentable  spectacles  of  wild-beasts  on  the  Sunday  ^  and  Salvian 
still  inveighs  against  those  bloody  exhibitions.  And  this  amusement 
gradually  degenerated,  if  the  word  may  be  used,  not  so  much  from 
the  improving  humanity,  as  from  the  pusillanimity  of  the  people. 
Arts  were  introduced  to  irritate  the  fury  of  the  beast,  without 
endangering  the  person  of  the  combatant,  which  would  have  been 
contemptuously  exploded  in  the  more  warlike  days  of  the  Em- 
pire.   It  became  a  mere  exhibition  of  skill  and  agility.    The  beasts 
were  sometimes  tamed  before  they  were  exhibited.  In  the  West, 
those  games  seem  to  have  sunk  with  the  Western  empire  (7) ;  in 

(1)  Codex.  Theodos.,  ix.40.  8-  alleged,  refers  to  combats   with  wild-beasto   — 

(2)  Ibid   XV   12.  3  Ul)i  suinmnm  deliciaruin  genus  est  mori  homines, 

(3)  Arripe  clilatam  tua,  dux.  in  tempora  famam.  aut  quod  est  .nori  grnvius  acerbiusque,  lacer..ri 
Quodque  patri  superest,  successor  laudis  habeto.  expleri  ferarum  atvos  humanis  carnibus.  comedi 
Illc  urbem  vetuit  taurorum  sanguine  tingi,  homines  cum  cirtomstantium  laclitia,  conspicien- 
Tu  mortes  miseroruiti  lioniinum  prohibete  litari :  tiura  voluptate.    De  Gub.  Dei,  lib.  vi.  p.  51. 
Nullus  in   urbe  cadat,  cujus  sit   pctna  voluptas, 

Nee  sua  virginitas  ol.Ieetet  cajdibus  ora.  (6)  Quicqiiid  monstriferis  nutrit  Gsetulia  campis, 

Jam  solis  contenta  fcris  infaniis  arena,  Alpina  quicquid  tegitur  nive,  Gallica  quicquid 

Nulla  cruentatis  homicidia  ludat  in  armis.  Silva  timet,  jaceat.    Largo  ditescat  arena 

Prudent,  adv.  Syni.  ii.  Ii2i.  Sanguine,  consuniant  totos  spectacula  monies. 

(4)  Theodoret,  v.  26.  C'"""^' '"  '^""'^  *'""■  ^°^- 

(5)  The  law  of  Honorius  is  not  extant  in  the  ^y\  ^gincourt,  Hisloire  de  I'Art,  is  of  opinion 
Theodosian  todc,  which  only  retains  those  of  j),^^  xheodoric  substituted  military  games  for 
r.onstantine  and  Constantius.  For  this  reason,  ihgatrjcal  shows,  and  that  these  military  games 
doubts  have  been  thrown  on  the  authority  of  „ere  the  origin  of  the  tournaments.  The  wild 
Theodoret ;  but  there  is  no  recorded  inst.i>ice  of  1,^^,5^  shows  were  still  celebrated  at  Rome, 
gladiatorial  combats  ic/ivefn  man  and  man  since  Cajsiod    Epist.  v.  42. 

l^lis  period.   The  passage  of  Salvian,  sometimes 
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the  East,  Ihey  lingered  on  so  as  to  require  a  special  prohibition  by 
the  Council  of  Trulla  at  Constantinople,  at  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century. 
Thecir-  IV.  The  chariot  race  of  the  circus.  If  these  former  exhibi- 
chrriot  tions  were  prejudicial  to  the  modesty  and  humanity  of  the  Roman 
races.  pgQpig^  (^e  chariot  races  were  no  less  fatal  to  their  peace.  This 
frenzy  did  not,  indeed,  reach  its  height  till  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  when  the  animosities  of  political  and  religious  dif- 
ference were  outdone  by  factions  enlisted  in  favour  of  the  rival  cha- 
rioteers in  the  circus.  As  complete  a  separation  look  place  in  so- 
ciety ;  adverse  parties  were  banded  against  each  other  in  as  fierce 
opposition  ;  an  insurrection  as  destructive  and  sanguinary  took 
place  5  the  throne  of  the  Emperor  was  as  fearfully  shaken,  in  the  col- 
lision of  the  blue  and  green  factions,  as  ever  took  place  in  defence 
of  the  sacred  rights  of  liberty  or  of  faith.  Constantinople  seemed 
to  concentre  on  the  circus  all  that  absorbing  interest,  which  at 
Rome  was  divided  by  many  spectacles.  The  Christian  city  seemed 
to  compensate  itself  for  the  excitement  of  those  games  which  were 
prohibited  by  the  religion,  by  the  fury  with  which  it  embraced 
those  which  were  allowed,  or  rather  against  which  Christianity  re- 
monstrated in  vain.  Her  milder  tone  of  persuasiveness,  and  her 
more  authoritative  interdiction,  were  equally  disregarded,  where 
the  sovereign  and  the  whole  people  yielded  to  the  common  frenzy. 
But  this  consolation  remained  to  Christianity,  that  when  it  was 
accused  of  distracting  the  imperial  city  with  religious  dissension, 
it  might  allege,  that  this  at  least  was  a  nobler  subject  of  difference ; 
or  rather,  that  the  passions  of  men  seized  upon  religious  distinctions 
with  no  greater  eagerness  than  they  did  on  these  competitions 
for  the  success  of  a  chariot  driver,  in  a  blue  or  a  green  jacket, 
in  order  to  gratify  their  inextinguishable  love  of  strife  and  ani- 
mosity. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CHRISTIAN    LITERATURE. 

Christianity  was  extensively  propagated  in  an  age  in  which 
Greek  and  Latin  literature  had  fallen  into  hopeless  degeneracy  5  nor 
could  even  its  spirit  awaken  the  dead.  Both  these  languages  had 
already  attained  and  passed  their  full  development ;  they  had  ful- 
filled their  part  in  the  imaginative  and  intellectual  advancement  of 
mankind  ^  and  it  seems,  in  general,  as  much  beyond  the  power  of 
the  genius  of  a  country,  as  of  an  individual,  to  renew  its  youth.  It 
was  not  till  it  had  created  new  languages,  or  rather  till  languages 
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had  been  formed  in  which  Ihe  religious  nolions  of  Christianity  were 
an  elementary  and  constituent  pari,  that  Christian  literature  as- 
sumed its  free  and  natural  dignity. 

The  genius  of  the  new  religion  never  coalesced  in  perfect  and 
amicable  harmony  with  either  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  tongue.  In 
each  case  it  was  a  foreign  dialect  introduced  into  a  full-formed  and 
completely  organised  language.  The  Greek,  notwithstanding  ils 
exquisite  pliancy,  with  difflcully  accommodated  iself  to  the  new 
sentiments  and  opinions.  It  had  either  to  endure  the  naturalisation 
of  new  words,  or  lo  deflect  its  own  terms  to  new  significations.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  doctrines  were  endangered,  in  the  former,  the 
purity  of  language,  more  especially  since  the  Oriental  writers  were 
in  general  alien  to  the  Grecian  mind.  The  Greek  language  had 
indeed  long  before  yielded  to  the  contaminating  influences  of  Bar- 
barism. From  Homer  to  Demosthenes,  it  had  varied  in  ils  style  cegene- 
and  character,  but  had  maintained  its  admirable  perfection,  as  the    rl^Ior 
finest,  the  clearest,  and  most  versatile  instrument  of  poetry,  oratory,  ^eratuie 
or  philosophy.    But  the  conquests  of  Greece  were  as  fatal  to  her  '"'<i'a|'- 
language  as  to  her  liberties.  The  Macedonian,  the  language  of  the 
conquerors,  was  not  the  purest  Greek  (1),  and  in  general,  by  the 
extension  over  a  wider  surface,  the  stream  contracted  a  taint  from 
every  soil  over  which  it  flowed.  Alexandria  was  probably  the  best 
school  of  foreign  Grecian  style,  at  least  in  literature:  in  Syria  it 
had  always  been  infected  in  some  degree  by   the  admixture  of 
Oriental  terms.  The  Hellenistic  style,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  the 
New  Testament,  may  be  considered  a  fair  example  of  the  language, 
as  it  was  spoken  in  the  provinces  among  persons  of  no  high  degree 
of  intellectual  culture. 

The  Latin  seemed  no  less  to  have  fulfilled  its  mission,  and  to  ofRomau 
have  passed  its  culminating  point,  in  the  verse  of  Virgil  and  the 
prose  of  Cicero.  Its  stern  and  masculine  majesty,  its  plain  and 
practical  vigour,  seemed  as  if  it  could  not  outlive  the  repubhcan 
institutions,  in  the  intellectual  conflicts  of  which  it  had  been  formed. 
The  impulse  of  the  old  freedom  carried  it  through  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  but  no  further  5  and  it  had  undergone  rapid  and  progres- 
sive deterioration  before  it  was  called  upon  to  discharge  its  second 
ofiice  of  desseminaling  and  preserving  the  Christianity  of  the  West; 
and  the  Latin,  like  the  Geek,  had  suffered  by  its  own  triumphs. 
Among  the  more  distinguished  Heathen  writers,  subsequent  to  Au- 
gustus, the  largest  number  were  of  provincial  origin ;  and  some- 
thing of  their  foreign  tone  still  adhered  lo  their  style.  Of  the  best 
Latin  Christian  writers,  it  is  remarkable  that  not  one  was  a  Roman, 
not  one,  except  Ambrose,  an  Italian.  Terlullian,  Cyprian,  Arnobius- 
(perhaps  Lactantius),  and  Augustine  were  Africans;  the  Roman 

(1)  Compare  llie  dissertation  of  Sturz  on  the  Macedciiiaii  dialect,   reprinted   in  the  prolego- 
mena to  Valpy'j  edition  of  Stephens'  Thesaurus. 
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education,  and  superior  understanding  of  (helaKer,  could  not  allo- 
gether  refine  away  that  rude  provincialism  which  darkened  the 
whole  language  of  the  former.  The  writings  of  Hilary  are  obscured 
by  another  dialect  of  Barbarism.  Even  at  so  late  a  period,  whatever 
exceptions  may  be  made  to  the  taste  of  his  conceptions  and  of  his 
imagery,  with  some  limitation,  the  Roman  style  of  Claudian,  and 
the  structure  of  his  verse,  carries  us  back  to  the  time  of  Virgil ; 
in  Prudentius,  it  is  not  merely  the  inferiority  of  the  poet,  but  some- 
thing foreign  and  uncongenial  refuses  to  harmonise  with  the 
adopted  poetic  language  (I). 

Yet  it  was  impossible  that  such  an  enthusiasm  could  be  dissemi- 
christian  nated  through  the  empire  without  in  some  degree  awakening  the 
torpid  languages.  The  mind  could  not  be  so  deeply  stirred  without 
expressing  itself  with  life  and  vigour,  even  if  with  diminished  ele- 
gance and  dignity.  No  one  can  compare  the  energetic  sentences  of 
Chrysostom  with  the  prolix  and  elaborate,  if  more  correct,  periods 
of  Libanius,  without  acknowledging  that  a  new  principle  of  vitality 
has  been  infused  into  the  language. 

But  in  fact  the  ecclesiastical  Greek  and  Latin  are  new  dialects  of 
the  ancient  tongue.  Their  literature  stands  entirely  apart  from  that 
of  Greece  or  Rome.  The  Greek  already  possessed  the  foundation 
of  this  literature  in  the  Septuaginl  version  of  the  Old,  and  in  the 
original  of  the  New  Testament.  Tlie  Yulgate  of  Jerome,  which 
almost  immediately  superseded  the  older  imperfect  or  inaccurate 
versions  from  the  Greek,  supplied  the  same  groundwork  to  Latin 
Christendom.  There  is  something  singularly  rich  and,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  picturesque  in  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgale;  the  Orientalism 
of  the  Scripture  is  blended  up  with  such  curious  felicity  with  the 
idiom  of  the  Lalin,  that,  although  far  removed  either  from  the  col- 
loquial language  of  the  comedians,  or  the  purity  of  Cicero,  it  both 
delights  the  ear  and  fills  the  mind.  It  is  an  original  and  somewhat 
foreign,  but  likewise  an  expressive  and  harmonious  dialect  (2).  It 
has  no  doubt  powerfully  influenced  the  religious  style,  not  merely 
of  the  later  Latin  writers,  but  those  of  the  modern  languages  of 
which  Latin  is  the  parent.  Constantly  quoted,  either  in  its  express 
words,  or  in  terms  approaching  closely  to  its  own,  it  contributed 
to  form  the  dialect  of  ecclesiastical  Latin,  which  became  the  reli- 
gious language  of  Europe-,  and  as  soon  as  religion  condescended 
to  employ  the  modern  languages  in  its  service,  was  transfused  as 

fl)  Among  the  most  remarkable  p[-o(luctioi)s  made  by    Greeks,   or  by  Jews   domiciled  in   a 

as  to  Latiiiity  are  the  Ecclesiastical   History  and  Greek  city,  the  Hebrew  style  seems  suhdued,  as 

Life  of  St.  MJrtiii  of  Tours  by  SulpiciusSeverus;  far  as  possible,  to  the  Greek.  Jerome  seems  to 

the  legendary  matter  of  which  contrasts  singu-  have  endeavoured  to  llebraise  or  Orientalise  his 

larly  with  the  perspicuous  and   almost  classical  Latin. 

elegance   of  the  style.    See  posi,    on   Winucius  The  story  of  Jerome's   nocturnal  flagellation 

Felix.  for  his  attachment  to  profane  literature  rests  (as 

(2)  There  appears  to  me  more!  of  the  Oriental  we   have  seen)  on  his  own   authority;  but   his 

character  in  the  Old   Testament  of  the  Vulgaic  later  works  show  that  the  offending  spirit  was 

than  in  the  LXX,  That  translation  having  been  not  effectively  scourged  out  of  him. 
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a  necessary  and  integral  pari  of  that  which  related  to  religion. 
Christian  literature  was  as  yet  purely  religious  in  its  scopes  though 
it  ranged  over  the  whole  field  of  ancient"  poetry,  philosophy,  and 
history,  its  sole  object  was  the  illustration  or  confirmation  of 
Christian  opinion. 

For  many  ages,  and  indeed  as  long  as  it  spoke  the  ancient  Ian-  roctry. 
guages,  it  was  barren  of  poetry  in  all  its  loftier  departments,  at 
least  of  that  which  was  poetry  in  form  as  well  as  in  spirit. 

The  religion  itself  was  the  poetry  of  Clirislianity.  The  sacred 
books  were  to  the  Christians  what  the  national  epic,  and  the  sacred 
lyric  had  been  to  the  other  races  of  antiquity.  They  occupied  tiie 
place,  and  proscribed  in  their  superior  sanctity,  or  defied  by  their 
unattainable  excellence,  all  rivalry.  The  Church  succeeded  to  the 
splendid  inheritance  of  the  Hebrew  temple  and  synagogue.  The 
Psalms  and  the  Prophets,  if  they  departed  somewhat  from  their 
original  simple  energy  and  grandeur  in  the  uncongenial  and  too 
polished  languages  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  still,  in  their  ima- 
gery, their  bold  impersonations,  the  power  and  majesty  of  their 
manner,  as  well  as  in  the  sublimity  of  the  notions  of  divine  power 
and  wisdom,  with  which  they  were  instinct,  stood  alone  in  the  re- 
ligious poetry  of  mankind. 

The  religious  books  of  Christianity,  though  of  a  gentler  cast,  snomi 
and  only  in  a  few  short  passages  (and  in  the  grand  poetic  drama  of 
the  Revelations)  poetical  in  their  form,  had  much,  especially  in 
their  narratives,  of  the  essence  of  poetry  5  Ihe  power  of  awakening 
kindred  emotions-,  Ihe  pure  simplicity  of  truth,  blended  with  ima- 
gery and  with  language,  which  kindled  the  fancy.  Faith  itself 
was  constantly  summoning  the  imagination  to  its  aid,  to  realise, 
to  impersonate  those  scenes  which  were  described  in  the  sacred 
volume,  and  which  it  was  thus  enabled  to  embrace  with  greater 
fervour  and  sincerity.  All  the  other  early  Christian  poetry  was  pale 
and  lifeless  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  sacred  writers.  Some 
few  hymns,  as  the  noble  Te  Deum  ascribed  to  Ambrose,  were  ad- 
mitted, with  the  Psalms,  and  the  short  lyric  passages  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  Magnificat,  the  Nunc  DimiHis,  and  the  Alleluia, 
into  the  services  of  the  Church.  But  the  sacred  volume  commanded 
exclusive  adoration  not  merely  by  its  sanctity,  but  by  its  unrivalled 
imagery  and  sweetness.  Each  sect  had  its  hymns ;  and  those  of  the 
Gnostics  with  (he  rival  strains  of  the  orthodox  cijurches  of  Syria, 
attained  great  popularity.  But  in  general  these  compositions  were 
only  a  feebler  echo  of  Ihe  strong  and  vivid  sounds  of  the  Hebrew 
psalms.  The  epic  and  tragic  form  into  which,  in  the  lime  of  Julian, 
the  scripture  narratives  were  cast,  in  order  to  provide  a  Christian 
Homer  and  Euripides  for  those  schools  in  which  the  originals  were 
interdicted,  wore  probably  but  cold  paraphrases,  the  Hebrew  poetry 
expressed  in  an  incongruous  cento  of  the  Homeric  or  tragic  phra- 
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SGology.  The  garrulous  feebleness  of  Gregory's  own  poem  does  not 
awaken  any  regret  for  the  loss  of  those  writings  either  of  his  own 
composition  or  of  his  age  (1).  Even  in  the  martyrdoms  the  noblest 
unoccupied  subjects  for  Christian  verse,  the  poetry  seems  lo  have 
forced  its  way  into  the  legend,  rather  than  animated  the  writer  of 
verse.  Prudentius — whose  finest  lines  (and  they  arc  sometimes  of 
a  very  spirited,  sententious,  and  eloquent,  if  not  poetic  cast)  occur 
in  his  other  poems,  on  these  which  would  appear  at  first  far  more 
promising  subjects  is  sometimes  pretty  and  fanciful,  but  scarcely 
more  (2). 


(I )  The  Greek  poetry  after  Nazianzen  was  al- 
most silent ;  some,  perhaps,  of  llie  hymns  are 
ancient  (one  particularly  in  Routh's  Reliquia;). 
SeelikewiseSmith'saccount  of  the  Greek  church. 
The  hymns  of  Synesius  are  very  interesting  as 
illustrative  of  the  state  of  religious  sentiment, 
and  by  no  means  without  beauty.  But  may  we 
call  these  dreamy  Platonic  raptures  Christian 
poetry  ? 

(2]  One  of  the  best,  or  rather  pevhaps  prettiesl, 
passages,  is  that  which  has  been  selected  as  a 
hymn  for  the  Innocents'  day  : — 

Salvete  flores  martyrum 
Quos  lucis  ipso  in  limine, 
Christi  insecutor  sustulit 
Ceu  turbo  nascentes  rosas. 
Vos,  prima  Christi  victima, 
Grex  immolatoruin  tencr, 
Aram  ante  ipsam  siinplices 
Palma  et  coronis  luditis. 

But  these  are  only  a  few  stanzas  out  of  a  long 
hymn  on  the  Kpiphany,  The  best  verses  in  Pru- 
dentius are  to  be  found  in  the  books  against 
Syiainachus;  but  their  highest  praise  is  that,  in 
their  force  and  energy,  they  approach  to  Clau- 
dian.  With  regard  lo  Chudian,  1  cannot  refrain 
from  repeating  what  I  have  stated  in  another 
place,  as  it  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  Christian  poetry.  M.  lieugnot  has  pointed 
out  one  remarkable  char.ncteristic  of  Claudian's 
poetry  and  of  the  times — his  extraordinary  reli- 
gious indifference.  Here  is  a  poet  writing  at  the 
actual  crisis  of  the  complete  triumph  of  the  new 
religion,  and  the  visible  extinction  of  the  old  : 
if  we  may  so  speak,  a  strictly  historical  poet, 
whose  works,  excepting  his  mythological  poem 
on  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  are  confined  to  tempo- 
rary subjects,  and  to  the  politics  of  his  own 
eventful  limes;  yet,  excepting  in  one  or  two 
small  and  indifferent  pieces,  manifestly  written 
by  a  Christian,  and  interpolated  among  his  po- 
«ms,  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  great  re- 
ligious strife.  No  oncM'ould  kjiow  the  existence  of 
Christianity  at  that  period  of  the  world  by  read 
ing  the  works  of  Claudian.  His  panegyric  and 
his  satire  preserve  the  same  religious  imparlia- 
Jity ;  award  their  most  lavish  praise  or  their  bit- 
terest invective  on  Christian  or  Pagan:  he  insults 
Ihe  fall  of  Eugenius,  and  glories  in  the  victories 
of  Theodosius.  Under  his  child, — and  Honorius 
never  became  more  than  a  child, — Christianity 
continued  to  inflict  wounds  more  and  more  dead- 
ly on  expiring  Paganism.  Are  the  gods  of  Olym- 
pus agitated  with  apprehension  at  the  birth  of 
their  new  enemy  ?  They  arc  introduced  as  re- 
joicing at  his  appearance,  and  promising  long 
years  of  glory.  The  whole  prophetic  choir  of  Pa- 
ganism, all  the  oi.icles  throughout  the  world, 
are  suminnncd  to  predict  thefelicilyofhis  reign. 
His  birth  is  compared  to  that  of  Apollo,  but  the 


narrow  limits  of  an  island  must  not  confine  the 
new  deity— 

Non  lltlora  nostro 
Sufliccrcnt  angusta  Deo. 

Augury,  and  divination,  the  shrines  of  Ainmoii 
and  of  Delphi,  the  Persian  magi,  the  Etruscan 
seers,  the  Chaldean  astrologers,  the  Sibyl  her- 
self, are  described  as  still  discharging  their  po- 
etic functions,  and  celebrating  the  natal  day 
of  this  Christian  prince.  They  are  noble  lines, 
as  well  as  curious  illustrations  of  the  limes: — 

Quae  tunc  documcnia  fiituri  ? 
Quse  voces  avium  ?  quanti  per  inane  volatus 
Quis  vatum  discursus  oral?   Tibi  cornigcr  Ammoti, 
Et  dudum  taciti  rupero  silentia  Delphi. 
Te  Persa;  cocincre  Ma;;!,  te  sensit  Eti  uscus 
Augur,  et  inspertis  Babylonius  hoiiuit  astris  : 
Chaldxi  stupucrc  sines,  Cumanaque  rursus 
Intoiiuit  rapes,  rabidae  delubra  Sibyllfe. 

Note  on  Gibbon,  v.  2<r)- 

But  Roman  poetry  expired  with  Claudian.  In  the 
vast  mass  of  the  Christian  Latin  poeiry  of  this 
period,  independent  of  the  perpetual  faults 
against  metre  and  taste,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
acknowledge  thjt  the  subject  matter  ai)pears  fo- 
reign and  irreconcilable  with  the  style  of  the 
verse.  Christian  images  and  sentiments,  the  fre- 
quent biblical  phrases  and  expressions,  are  not 
yet  naturalised ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
select  any  passage  of  considerable  length  from 
the  whole  cycle,  which  can  be  offered  as  poetry. 
1  except  a  few  of  (he  hymns,  and  even,  as  to  the 
hymns  (setting  aside  the  Te  Deum),  paradoxical 
as  itmay  sound,  I  cannot  but  think  the  later  and 
more  barbarous  the  best.  There  is  nothing  in  my 
judgment  to  be  compared  with  the  monkish 
"  Dies  ira-.  Dies  ilia,"  or  even  the  "  Stabat 
Mater." 

1  am  inclined  to  select,  as  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  Latin  poetry,  the   following  almost   un- 
known lines  (they  arc  not  in  the  earlier  editions 
of  Dracontius).  1    have  three  reasons  for  my  se- 
lection :  1.  The  real  merit  of  the  ver.ses  compared 
to  most  of  the  Christian  poeiry  ;   2.  Iheir  oppo- 
sition  to   the  prevailing   tenet   of  celibacy,  for 
which  cause  they  are  quoted  by  Theiner;  3.  The 
interest  which  early  poetry  onlhissubjeet  (Adam 
in  Paradise)  must  possess  to   the  countrymen  of 
Milton. 
Tunc  oculos  per  cuncta  jacit.  miratur  ameenum 
Sic  Qorerc  locum,  sic  puros  fontibus  amnes, 
Quatuor  unilisonas  stringent!  gurgitc  ripas, 
Ire  per  arborcos  saltus,  camposque  vireiites 
Miratur;  sed  quiil  sit  homo,  quos  factus  ad  u.'sus 
Scire  cupit  simplex,  et  non  habet,  unde  reqiiivat ; 
Quo  merito  sibiniot  data  sit  possessio  mundi, 
Et  domus  alma  nemus  per  norea  regiia  paratum  : 
Ac  procul  expcrtat  virides  juraenta  per  agros; 
Et  de  se  tacitus.  quae  sint  hiec  cuncla,  requirit. 
Gt  quare  secum  non  sint  haec  ipsa,  volutal : 
[Vam  consortc  carens,  cum  quo  conferrct,  egrbat. 
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There  is  more  of  Ihe  essence  of  poetry  in  the  simpler  nud  un- 
adorned  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  more  pathos,  occnsionally    more 
grandeur,  more   touching   incident  and  expression,    and    even, 
we  may    venture  to  say,    happier  invention    than  in  the  prolix 
and  inanimate  strains  of  the  Christian  poet.    For  the  awakened 
imagination  was  not  content  with  feasting  in  silence  on  its  lawful 
nutriment,  the  poetry  of  the  Bible ;  it  demanded  and  received  per- 
petual stimulants,  which  increased,  instead  of  satisfying  the  appe- 
tite. That  peculiar  state  of  the  human  mind  had  now  commenced, 
in  which  the  imagination  so  far  predominates  over  the  other  facul- 
ties, that  truth  cannot  help  arraying  ilself  in  the  garb  of  fiction  ^ 
credulity  courts  fiction,  and  fiction  believes  its  own  fables.  That 
some  of  the  Christian  legends  were  deliberate  forgeries  can  scarcely  Logeiui;. 
be  questioned ;  the  principle  of  pious  fraud  appeared  !o  justifly  this 
mode  of  working  on  the  popular  mind;  it  was  admitted  and  avowed. 
To  deceive  into  Christianity  was  so  valuable  a  service,  as  to  hallow 
deceit  itself.  But  the  largest  portion  was  probably  the  natural  birth 
of  that  imaginative  excitement  which  quickens  its  day-dreams  and 
nightly  visions  into  reality.  The  Christian  lived  in  a  supernatural 
world  5  the  notion  of  the  divine  power,  the  perpetual  interference 
of  the  Deity,  the  agency  of  the  countless  invisible  beings  which 
hovered  over  mankind,  was  so  strongly  impressed  upon  the  belief, 
that  every  extraordinary,  and  almost  every  ordinary  incident  be- 
came a  miracle,  every  inward  emotion  a  suggestion  either  of  a 
good  or  an  evil  spirit.  A  mythic  period  was  thus  gradually  formed, 
in  which  reality  melted  into  fable,   and  invention  unconsciously 
trespassed  on  the  province  of  history.    This  invention  had  very 
early  let  itself  loose,  in  the  spurious  gospels,  or  accounts  of  the  spurious 
lives  of  the  Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  which  were  chiefly,  we  con-  G"«i"^'* 
ceive,  composed  among,  or  rather  against,  the  sects  which  were 
less  scrupulous  in  their  veneration  for  the  sacred  books.   Unless 

Viderat  Omnipotens,  liaec  ilium  corde  moventem.  Somnus  crat  partus,  conceptus  seminc  nullo, 

Et  miscratus  ait  :  Demiis  adjutoiia  facto,  Materipin  sopita  quics  produxit  amoris, 

Participeni  generis  :  tanquam  si  diceret  auctor,  Affectusque  novos  blandi  genuiire  sopores. 

iVon  soluii:  riecel  esse  virum,  consortia  blanda  ,           Constitit  ante  oculos  nullo  velaminc  tecta. 

Noverit,  uxor  erit,  quum  sit  t.imen  ille  maritus,  Corpore  nuda  simul  nivco,  quasi  nymplia  profundi, 

Conjupium  se  quisque  vocet.  dulcedo  rerurrat  Caesaries  intonsa  comis,  gena  pulchra  rubore. 

Cordibus  innocuis,  et  sit  sibi  pignus  uterque  Omnia  pulclira  gerens,  oculos,  os,  coUa,  manusque, 

Velle  pares,  et  nolle  pares,  stans  una  voluntas.  Vel  qualeni  possent  digiti  formareTonantis. 

Par  animi  concors,  paribus  omcurrere  votis.  Nescia  mens  Ulis,  fieri  qua  causa  fuisset ; 

Ambo  sibi  requies  cordis  sint,  ambo  (idelfs.  Tunc  Deus  et  prinoeps  ambos,  conjunxit  in  unum 

Et  quicunque  datur  casus,  sit  causa  duoruni.  Et  renicat  sua  costa  viro;  sua  membra  recepit  ; 

iVec  mora,  jam  venit  alma  quies,  oculosque  supinat  Accipit  et  foenus,  quuni  non  sit  debitor  uUus. 

Somnus   et  in  dulcem  solvuntur  membra  soporem.  His  datur  omnis  l.umus,  et  quicquid  jussa  creavit. 

Sed  quum  jure  Deus,  nullo  prohibente  valeiet  Arris  .t  pclagi  Icelus,  elemenla  duorum, 

Demere  particulam,  de  quo  plus  ipse  pararat.  Arbitrio  commissa  mancnt.  His.  crescite.  dixit 

Ne  vi  oblata  daret  juveni  sua  costa  dolorem,  Omnipotens,  rcpletesolum  de  semine  vestro. 

Redderet  et  tristem  subito,  queni  Iffidere  nollet.  Sanguinis  ingeniti  natos  nutrite  nepolrs, 

Fur  opifev  vult  esse  suus-  nam  posset  et  illam  Et  de  prole  novos  iterum  copul.iie  jugales. 

Pulvere  d»  simili  princeps  formare  puellam  Et  dum  terra  fretum.  duni  ccelnni  sublevat  aer, 

Sed  quo  plenus  amor  toto  de  corde  veniret,  Dum  solis  micat  axe  jubar,  dum  Inna  tenebras 

Noscere  in  uxorc  voluit  sua  membra  maritum,  Dissipat,  et  puro  lucent  niea  sidera  ra;lo  ; 

Dividitur  contexta  cutis,  subducitur  una  Sumerc  quicquid  liabent  pomaria  nostra  licebif. 

Sensim  costa  viro,  sed  mox  rcditura  marito.  ;'Nain   totum    quod   terra  ci  eat,  quod   pontus   et  aer 

Nam  juvenis  de  parte  brevi  formatur  auulta  Piotuht,  adduluin  vestro  sub  jure  manebit, 

Virgo,  decora   rudis   matura  tumentibus  annis.  Delina?que  lluent  vobis,  et  lionesta  voluptas  : 

Loiijupii,  sobolisque  capax,  quibus  apta    probatui .  Arboris  uiiius  tantum  nescite  saporein. 

Et  Sim  lacte  pio  crescil  infantia  pubes.  Dr.lconlii    Presbvt.    Hispani    Clirist.  secul    v 

'"  ■ sof"""  jiiv.nis,  videt  ipse  piicllan,  ^^,^  lliecdos.  M.  CJriniiia.  i  F.  Arevalo.     P.fiina', 


Ante  oculos  aslare  suos,  pater,  inde  inaiitu'..  .,„,    /  •„  '     i     n ,      i-i  ., ,  „     ,. 

.Non  tamen  ex  costa  genitor,  sed  conjusis  au.  tor  1791  •  C,-irracn  de  Deo,  lib.  ,    v    :'./,8    A  1 
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Anlidocelic,  it  is  diflicuU  to  imagine  any  serious  object  in  fictions 
in  general  so  fantastic  and  puerile  (1).  This  example  had  been  set 
by  some,  probably,  of  the  foreign  Jews,  whose  apocryphal  books 
were  as  numerous  and  as  wild  as  those  of  the  Christian  sectaries. 
The  Jews  had  likewise  anticipated  them  in  the  interpolation  or 
Tabrication  of  the  Sibylline  verses.  The  fourth  book  ofEsdras, 
Ihe  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  and  other  prophetic  works,  grew  out 
of  the  Prophels  and  the  book  of  Revelations,  as  the  Gospels  of 
N^icodemus,  and  that  of  Ihe  infancy,  and  the  various  spurious 
acts  of  the  different  Apostles  (2),  out  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts. 
The  Recognitions  and  other  tracts  which  are  called  the  Clemen- 
tina, partake  more  of  the  nature  of  religious  romance.  Many 
of  the  foVmer  were  obviously  intended  to  pass  for  genuine  records, 
and  must  be  proscribed  as  unwarrantable  fictions:  the  latter  may 
rather  have  been  designed  to  trace,  and  so  to  awaken  religious 

sJnt"'  '^c^''"©^'  '^'^"  ^^  altogether  real  history.  The  Lives  of  St.  Anthony 
by  Athanasius  and  of  Hilarion  by  Jerome  are  the  prototypes  of  the 
countless  biographies  of  saints;  and  with  a  strong  outline  of  truth, 
became  impersonations  of  the  feelings,  the  opinions,  the  belief  of 
the  time.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  Ihat  the  authors  implicitly 
believed  whatever  of  fiction  embellishes  their  own  unpremeditated 
fables-,  the  colouring,  though  fanciful  and  inconceivable  to  our 
eyes,  was  fresh  and  living  to  Iheirs. 

History.  Hislory  itself  could  only  reflect  the  proceedings  of  the  Christian 
world,  as  they  appeared  to  that  world.  We  may  lament  that  the 
annals  of  Christianity  found  in  the  earliest  limes  no  historian  more 
judicious  and  trustworthy  than  Eusebius;  the  heretical  sects  no  less 
prejudiced  and  more  philosophical  chronicler  than  Epiphanius  : 
but  in  them,  if  not  scrupulously  veracious  reporters  of  the  events 
and  characters  of  the  times,  we  possess  almost  all  that  we  could 
reasonably  hope  ;  faithful  reporters  of  the  opinions  entertained,  and 
the  feelings  excited  by  both.  Few  Christians  of  that  day  would  not 
have  considered  it  the  sacred  duly  of  a  Christian  to  adopt  that  prin- 
ciple, avowed  and  gloried  in  by  Euscbius,  but  now  made  a  bitter 
reproach,  that  he  would  relate  all  that  was  to  the  credit,  and  pass 
lightly  over  ail  which  was  So  the  dishonour  of  the  faith  (3).    The 

(1)  Compare  wli.il  has  been  said  on  the  Gospel  is  extremely  striking  and  dramatic.  This  "  har- 
nf  the  Infancy,  vol.  i.  page  72.;  though  I  would  rowing  of  hell,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  old  myste- 
Dow  observe  that  the  antiquity  of  this  gospel  is  rics,  became  a  favouritetopicofCliristian  legend, 
very  dubious.  founded  on,  and  tending  greatly  to  establish  the 

(2)  Compare  the  Codex  Apoeryphtis  Novi  Tes-  popular  belief  in,  a  purgatory,  and  to  open,  as 
i.unenti,  by  J.  A.  Fabricius,  am!  Jones  on  the  it  were,  to  the  fears  of  man,  the  terrors  of  the 
f.auon.  A  more  elaborate  collection  of  these  cu-  penal  state.  With  regard  to  these  spurious  gos- 
/^i'lus  documents   has  been  commenced  (I   trust  pels  in  general,  it  is  a  curious  question  in  what 

not  abandoned)   by  Dr.  Thilo,   Lipsia',  1832.  Of  manner,  so  little  noticed  as  they  .ire  in  the  liigli- 

these,  by  far  the  most  remarkable  in  its  coinposi-  er  Christian  literature,  they  should  have  reached 

tion  and  its    influence,  was  the  Gospel  nf  Nico-  down,   and   so    completely    incorporated    them- 

demus.  The  author  of  this  work  was  a  poet,  and  selves,  in  the  dark  ages,  with  the  superstitions  of 

of  no   mean   invention.  The  latter   part,  which  the  vulgar.  They  would  never  have  furnished  so 

describes  the  descent  of  the  Saviour  to  hell,   to  many  subjects  to  painting,  if  they  had  not  been 

deliver  "  the  spirits  in  prison"  (according  to  the  objects  of  popular  belief, 

hint  in  the  epistle  of  St.  Peter,  1  Peter,  iii.  ID),  (3)  "  In  addition  to  these  things  (the  appoint- 
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historians  of  Clirislianity  were  credulous,  but  of  that  whicii  it  would 
have  been  considered  impiety  to  disbelieve,  even  it  they  had  the 
incHnalion. 

The  larger  part  of  Christian  literature  consists  in  controversial 
writings,  valuable  to  posterity  as  records  of  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind,  and  of  the  gradual  development  of  Christian  opi- 
nions ;  at  times  worthy  of  admiration  for  the  force,  the  copiousness, 
and  the  subtlety  of  argument-  but  too  often  repulsive  from  their 
solemn  prolixity  on  insignificant  subjects,  and  above  all,  the  fierce, 
the  unjust,  and  the  acrimonious  spirit  with  which  they  treat  their 
adversaries.  The  Christian  hterature  in  prose  (excluding  the  history 
and  hagiography),  may  be  distributed  under  five  heads  :  — I.  Apo- 
Jogies,  or  defences  of  the  Faith,  against  Jewish,  or  more  frequently 
Heathen  adversaries.  II.  Hermeneutics,  or  commentaries  on  the 
sacred  writings.  III.  Expositions  of  the  principles  and  doctrines  of 
the  Faith.  lY.  Polemical  works  against  the  diiferent  sects  and 
heresies.  V.  OraLions. 

I.  We  have  already  Iraccd  the  manner  in  which  the  apology  for  Apoiogie 
Christianity,  from  humbly  defensive,  became  vigorously  aggressive. 
The  calm  appeal  to  justice  and  humanity,  the  earnest  deprecation 
of  the  odious  calumnies  with  which  Ihey  were  charged,  the  plea 
for  toleration,  gradually  rise  to  the  vehement  and  uncompromising 
proscription  of  the  folly  and  guilt  of  idolatry.  Terlullian  marks,  as 
it  were,  the  period  of  transition,  though  his  fiery  temper  may 
perhaps  have  anticipated  the  lime  when  Christianity,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  strength,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  appease  or  avert 
the  wrath  of  hostile  Paganism,  might  defy  it  to  deadly  strife.  The 
earliest  extant  apology,  that  of  Justin  Martyr,  is  by  no  means  severe 
in  argument,  nor  vigorous  in  style,  and  though  not  altogether 
iibslaining  from  recrimination,  is  still  rather  humble  and  depreca- 
tory in  its  lone.   Tlie  short  apologetic  orations — as  the  Christians 

inentof  rude  and  unfit  persons  lo  episcopal  of-  M.  E,  torn.  i.  part  i.  p.  67  ),  lias  been  severely 
fices  and  oLher  delinquencies),  the  ambition  of  questioned.  Gibbon's  observations  on  the  sub- 
many ;  tbe  precipitate  and  illegitimate  ordina-  ject  gave  rise  to  nmny  dissertations.  Muller,  do 
lions;  the  dissensions  among  the  confessors;  Fide  Euseb.  Cics.  Havnia.-,  1813-  Oanzius,  dc 
whatever  the  younger  and  more  seditious  so  Euseb.  Ca-s,  H.  E.  Scriploie,  ejusque  Fide  Histo- 
pertinr.ciously  attetnpted  against  the  remains  of  rica  recta  ;oslimanda,  Jena>,  1815.  Kestncr.Com 
the  Church,  introducing  innovation  after  inno-  inent  dc  F.useb.  11.  E.  Conditoris  Auctoritate  el 
vation,  and  unsparingly,  in  the  midst  of  the  ca-  Fide.  See  also  Henterd.ibl,  de  Fontibus  H.  E. 
lamilies  of  tbe  persecution,  adding  new  afflic  Eusebianac.  Lond.  Golh.  1826.  and  various  pas- 
tions,  and  heaping  evil  upon  evil  ;  all  these  sages  in  the  Excursus  of  Hein.chen.  In  many 
things  1  Ibink  it  right  to  pass  over,  as  unbefitting  passages  it  is  clear  t.-.at  Eusebius  did  not  adhere 
mv  history,  which,  as  1  stated  in  the  beginning,  to  his  own  rule  of  pnrliality.  His  Ecclesiastical 
d^lines  and  avoids  the  relations  of  such  things.  History,  though  probably  highly  coloured  in 
But  whatsoever  'things  according  to  the  sacred  many  parts,  is  by  no  means  an  uniform  panegy- 
Scripture,  are  •  honest  and  of  good  report:' if  ric  on  tbe  early  Christians.  .Strict  impartiality- 
there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  coald  not  be  e.xpe.  :ed  from  a  thristiai.  writer  of 
these  Ihin-s  I  have  thought  it  most  befitting  the  that  day  ;  and  piobobly  Ensebius  erred  more 
history  of  ^these  wonderful  martyrs,  to  speak  and  often  from  creduhly  than  from  dishonesty  Yet 
to  write  and  to  address  to  the  cars  of  the  faith-  the  unbelief  produced,  in  later  times,  by  ihc  fic- 
ful."  On  this  passage,  de  Martyr.  Palast.  cxii.,  fitious  character  of  earlv  Christian  History, may 
and  that  to  which  il  alludes,  E.  H.  viii  '2.,  the  .show  how  dangerous,  bow  fatal,  may  be  the 
honesty  andimpartialily  of  Ensebius,  which  «as  least  departure  from  Irnlh 
not  above  saspi'cion  i/i    his  own  day  {Tillemont, 
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had  to  encounter  not  merely  the  general  hostility  of  the  government 
or  the  people,  but  direct  and  argumentative  treatises,  written  against 
them  by  the  philosophic  party — gradually  swelled  into  books.  The 
first  of  these  is  perhaps  the  best,  that  of  Origen  against  Celsus.  The 
intellect  of  Origen,  notwithstanding  its  occasional  fanlaslic  aber- 
rations, appears  to  us  more  suited  to  grapple  with  this  lofty  argu- 
ment than  the  diffuse  and  excursive  Eusebius,  whose  evangelic 
Preparation  and  Demonstration  heaped  logctlier  vast  masses  of 
curious  but  by  no  means  convincing  learning,  and  the  feebler  and 
less  candid  Cyril,  in  his  Books  against  Julian.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  great  work  which  perhaps  might  be  best  arranged 
under  this  head,  the  "  City  of  God"  of  St.  Augustine;  but  there 
was  one  short  treatise  which  may  vindicate  the  Christian  Latin 
literature  from  the  charge  of  barbarism  :  perhaps  no  late  work, 
either  Pagan  or  Christian,  reminds  us  of  the  golden  days  of  Latin 
prose  so  much  as  the  Oclavius  of  Minucius  Felix. 

n.  The  Hermeneutics,  or  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writers, 
might  be  expected  to  have  more  real  value  and  authority  than  can 
be  awarded  them  by  sober  and  dispassionate  judgment.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied  (hat  almost  all  these  writers,  including  those  of 
highest  name,  are  fanciful  in  their  inferences,  discover  mysteries 
in  the  plainest  sentences,  wander  away  from  the  clear  historical, 
moral,  or  religious  meaning,  into  a  long  train  of  corollaries,  at 
which  we  arrive  we  know  not  how.  Piety,  in  fact,  read  in  the 
Scripture,  whatever  it  chose  to  read,  and  the  devotional  feehng  it 
excited  was  at  once  the  end  and  the  test  of  the  biblical  commen- 
tary. But  the  character  of  the  age  and  !he  school  in  which  the 
Christian  teachers  were  trained,  must  here,  as  in  other  cases,  be 
taken  into  account.  The  most  sober  Jewish  system  of  interpreta- 
tion (setting  aside  the  wild  cabalistic  notions  of  the  signidcance 
of  letters,  the  frequency  of  their  recurrence,  their  collocation, 
and  all  those  wild  theories  which  were  engendered  by  a  servile 
veneration  of  the  very  form  and  language  of  the  sacred  wrilings) 
allowed  itself  at  least  an  equal  latitude  of  authoritative  inference. 
The  Platonisls  spun  out  the  thoughts  or  axioms  of  their  master  into 
as  fine  and  subtle  a  web  of  mystic  speculation.  The  general  prin- 
ciple of  an  esoteric  or  recondite  meaning  in  all  works  which  com- 
manded veneration,  was  universally  received ;  it  was  this  principle 
upon  which  Ihc  Gnostic  sects  formed  all  their  vague  and  mystic 
theories;  and  if  in  this  respect  the  Christian  teachers  did  not  bind 
themselves  by  much  severer  rules  of  reasoning  than  prevailed 
around  them  on  all  sides,  they  may  tiave  been  actuated  partly  by 
some  jealousy,  lest  their  own  plainer  and  simpler  sacred  writings 
should  appear  dry  and  barren,  in  comparison  with  the  rich  and 
•imaginative  freedom  of  their  adversaries. 

in.  The  expositions  of  faith  and  practice  may  comprehend  all 
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Ihe  smaller  Irealises  on  particular  duties  5  prayer,  almsgiving,  mai-  iix.,osi. 
riage,  and  celibacy.  They  depend,  of  course,  for  their  merit  and  ^'^V";',"^ 
authority  on  the  character  of  the  writer. 

IV.  Christianity  might  appear,  if  we  judge  by  the  proportion  Poiemir.ii 
which  the  controversial  writings  bear  to  the  rest  of  Christian  litera-  ""'""su- 
ture, to  have  introduced  an  element  of  violent  and  implacable 
discord.  Nor  does  the  tone  of  these  polemical  writings,  by  which 
alone  we  can  judge  of  the  ancient  heresies;  of  which  their  own 
accounts  have  almost  entirely  perished,  impress  us  very  favourably 
with  their  fairness  or  candour.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
after  all,  the  field  of  literature  was  not  the  arena  in  which  the  great 
contest  between  Christianity  and  the  world  was  waged ;  it  was  in 
the  private  circle  of  each  separate  congregation,  which  was  con- 
stantly but  silently  enlarging  its  boundaries  5  it  was  the  immediate 
contact  of  mind  with  mind,  the  direct  influence  of  Ihe  Christiasi 
clergy  and  even  the  more  pious  of  the  laity,  which  were  tranquilly 
and  noiselessly  pursuing  their  course  of  conversion  (1). 

These  treatises,  however,  were  principally  addressed  to  the 
clergy,  and  through  them  worked  downward  into  the  mass  of  the 
Christian  people  :  even  with  the  more  rapid  and  frequent  com- 
munication which  look  place  in  the  Christian  world,  they  were  but 
partially  and  imperfectly  disseminated  ;  but  that  which  became 
another  considerable  and  important  part  of  their  literature,  their 
oratory,  had  in  the  first  instance  been  directly  addressed  to  the 
popular  mind,  and  formed  ttie  chief  part  of  the  popular  instruc- 
tion. Christian  preaching  had  opened  a  new  field  for  eloquence. 

V.  Oratory,  that  oratory  at  least  which  communicates  its  own  ciuisii;ii 
impulses  and  passions  to  the  heart,  which  not  merely  persuades  the  ""^""y- 
reason,  but  sways  the  whole  soul  of  man,  had  suffered  a  long  and 
total  silence.  It  had  every  where  expired  with  the  republican 
institutions.  The  discussions  in  the  senate  had  been  controlled  by 
the  imperial  presence ;  and  even  if  the  Roman  senators  had  as- 
serted the  fullest  freedom  of  speech,  and  allowed  themselves  the 
most  exciting  fervour  of  language,  this  was  but  one  assembly  in  a 
single  city,  formed  out  of  a  confined  aristocracy.  The  municipal 
assemblies  were  alike  rebuked  by  the  awe  of  a  presiding  master, 
the  provinci;d  governor,  and  of  course  aliorded  a  less  open  field  for 
stirring  and  general  eloquence.  The  perfection  of  jurisprudence 
had  probably  been  equally  fatal  to  judicial  oratory  ;  we  hear  of  great 
lawyers,  but  not  of  distinguished  advocates.    The  highest  flight  of 

(1)  I  migbt  perhaps  have  made  another  and  a  highest  interest  as  histurical  documents;  thosp  of 

very   interesting  branch  of  the  prose  Thristian  Jerome,   for  manners;  those  of  Augustine,  per- 

literature,  the  epi;.tolar5-.  The  letters  of  Ihe  great  haps  for  style   They  far  surpass  those  of  Chrysos- 

writcrs  form  one   of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  torn,   which   we  must,    however,   recollect   werc- 

their  works.  The  Latin  Fathers,  however,  main-  written    from  his  dreary  and  munotoMQUs  place 

lain   that  superiority  over  the  Greek,  which  in  of  exile.    Yet  Chiysostom's  are   superior  to  that 

classical  times    is  as-erted  by  Cicero  and  Pliny,  dullest   of  all  collections,   the  hu»e  folio  of  the 

The  letters  of  Cyprian  and  Ambrose  are  of  the  letters  of  Libaniu";. 
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Pagan  oratory  which  remains  is  in  the  adulatory  panegyrics  ol'  the 
Emperors,  pronounced  by  rival  candidates  for  favour.  Rhetoric  was 
taught,  indeed,  and  practised  as  a  liberal,  but  it  had  sunk  into  a 
mere,  art;  it  was  taught  by  salaried  professors  in  all  the  great  towns 
to  the  higher  youth;  but  they  were  mere  exercises  of  fluent  diction, 
on  trite  or  obsolete  subjects,  the  characters  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Iliad,  or  some  subtle  question  of  morality  (1).  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  sudden  and  total  change  than  from  the  school  of 
the  rhetorician  to  a  crowded  Christian  church.  The  orator  sud- 
denly emerged  from  a  listless  audience  of  brother  scholars,  before 
whom  he  had  discussed  some  one  of  those  trivial  questions  ac- 
cording to  formal  rules,  and  whose  ear  could  require  no  more 
than  terseness  or  elegance  of  diction,  and  a  just  distribution  of  the 
argument :  emotion  was  neither  expected  nor  could  be  excited.  He 
found  himself  among  a  breathless  and  anxious  multitude,  whose 
eternal  destiny  might  seem  to  hang  on  his  Ups,  catching  up  and 
treasuring  his  words  as  those  of  divine  inspiration,  and  inier- 
rupling  his  more  eloquent  passages  by  almost  involuntary  acclama- 
tions (2).  The  orator,  in  the  best  days  of  Athens,  the  tribune,  in 
(he  most  turbulent  periods  of  Rome,  had  not  such  complete  hold 
upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers;  and' — but  that  tlie  sublime  nature 
of  his  subject  usually  lay  above  the  sphere  of  immediate  action, 
but  that,  the  purer  and  loftier  its  tone,  if  it  found  instantaneous 
sympathy,  yet  it  also  met  the  constant  inert  resistance  of  pre- 
judice, and  ignorance,  and  vice  to  its  authority, — the  power  with 
which  this  privilege  of  oratory  would  have  invested  the  clergy  would 
have  been  far  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  former  political  or 
sacerdotal  dominations.  Wherever  the  oratory  of  the  pulpit  coin- 
cided with  human  passion,  it  was  irresistible,  and  sometimes  when 
it  resolutely  encountered  it,  it  might  extort  an  unwilling  triumph  : 
when  it  appealed  to  faction,  to  ferocity,  to  sectarian  animosity,  it 
swept  away  its  audience  like  a  torrent,  to  any  violence  or  madness 
at  which  it  aimed ;  when  to  virtue,  to  piety,  to  peace,  it  at  times 
subdued  the  most  refractory,  and  received  the  homage  of  devout 
obedience. 

The  bishop  in  general,  at  least  when  Uie  hierarchical  power  be- 
came more  dominant,  reserved  for  himself  an  office  so  productive 
of  influence  and  so  liable  to  abuse  (3).  But  men  like  Alhanasius  or 

(1)  The  declamations  of  Quintiliaa  arc  no  (3)  The  laity  were  long  permitted  to  address 
doubt  favourable  specimens  both  of  the  subjeclis  the  people  in  the  absence  of  the  clergy.  It  was 
and  tlie  style  of  these  orators.  objected   to  the  Bishop   Demetrius,   that  he  had 

(2)  These  acclaraatidns  sometimes  rewarded  permitted  an  unprecedented  innovation  in  the 
the  more  eloquent  and  successful  teachers  of  case  of  Origen  ;  he  had  allowed  a  layman  to  teach 
rhetoric.   Themistins  speaks  of  the   iKCoitan;  when  the  liishop  mas  present.  Jiaseh.Ji,  H.  vi.  t9. 


Tt   X. 


10.'$  xpoTOi/c,  c'luv  B-a.fj'.a.  kvi-KcLuovvi.  ^  i'li'a.a-itm,   ti  ica.1  ^.alxoc  h,  «>^si;doc 

^ap'    vfJ.mv    01  tTai^ovioi    a-otptcTcti.    Ba-  ^'^  nrou  Aoyou,  jtsti   tov   TfoTOv   a-if/.vocr, 

sanistes,   p.  236.,  edit.   Deindorf.  Compare  the  i'lSo.a-K.iloti.    Conslit.   Aposl   viii.    32.    Laicus, 

note.  Chrysostom's  works  are  full  of  allusions  to  praisentibus    clericis,    nisi   illis  jubentibus,  do- 

tbese  acclamations.  cere  non  audeal.  Cone.  Carth.  can.  98.   Jerome 
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Augustine  were  iiol  conipelled  to  wail  for  thatqualiticatiori  or  rank. 
They  received  the  ready  permission  of  the  bishop^to  exercise  at  once 
this  important  function.  In  general,  a  promising  orator  would 
rarely  want  opportunity  of  distinction ;  and  he  who  had  obtained 
celebrity  would  frequently  be  raised  by  general  acclamation,  or  by 
a  just  appreciation  of  his  usefulness  by  the  higher  clergy,  to  an 
episcopal  throne. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  general  elfecl  produced  by  this 
devotion  of  oratory  to  its  new  office.  From  this  time,  instead  oi 
seizing  casual  opportunities  of  working  on  the  mind  and  heart  of 
man,  it  was  constantly,  regularly,  in  every  pari  of  the  empire,  with 
more  or  less  energy,  with  greater  or  less  commanding  authority, 
urging  tlie  doctrines  of  Christianity  on  awe-struck  and  submissive 
hearers.  It  had,  of  course,  as  it  always  has  had,  its  periods  of  more 
than  usual  excitement,  its  sudden  paroxysms  of  power,  by  which 
it  convulsed  some  part  of  society.  The  constancy  and  regulariiy 
with  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  it  discharged  i!s 
function,  may  in  some  degree  have  deadened  its  influence-,  and,  in 
the  period  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  the  instruction  was  chiefly 
through  the  ceremonial,  the  symbolic  worship,  the  painting,  and 
even  the  dramatic  representation. 

Still,  this  new  moral  power,  though  intermitted  at  times,  and 
even  suspended,  was  almost  continually  operating,  in  its  great  and 
sustained  energy,  throughout  the  Christian  world  ;  thougli  of  course 
strongly  tempered  with  the  dominant  spirit  of  Christianity,  and. 
excepting  in  those  periods  either  ripe  for  or  preparing  some  great 
change  in  religious  sentiment  or  opinion,  the  living  and  general 
expression  of  the  prevalent  Christianity,  it  was  always  in  greater  or 
less  activity,  instilliiig  the  broader  principles  of  Christian  faith  and 
morals  ;  if  superstitious,  rarely  altogether  silent ;  if  appealing  to 
passions  which  ought  to  have  been  rebuked  before  its  voice,  and 
exciting  those  feelings  of  hostility  between  conflicting  sects  which 
it  should  have  allayed, — yet  even  then  in  some  liearts  its  gentler 
and  more  Christian  tones  made  a  profound  and  salutary  impres- 
sion, while  its  more  violent  language  fell  off  without  mingling  with 
the  uncongenial  feelings.  The  great  principles  of  the  religion. — 
the  providence  of  God,  the  redemption  by  Christ,  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  future  retribution, — gleamed  through  ail  the  fantastic 
and  legendary  lore  witli  which  it  was  encumbered  and  obscured  in 
the  darker  ages.  Christianity  first  imposed  it  as  a  duty  on  one  class 

might   be   supposed,   in   his   indignant  remoii-  munt,  lacni-aiit,  i/occn^  aH/ryuam  discant.  Alii  ad- 

strance  against  the   right  which   almost  all  as-  dicto  supercilio,  grandia  verba  truliiiantes,  inter 

sumed  of   interpreting    the     Scriptures,    to   be  mulierculas  de  sacris  Uteris  philosophanlur.   Alii 

writing   of  later   days.    Quod    inedicoruin    est,  discunt,   proh   ])udor  1  a  fcminis,  quod  viros  do- 

promittunt  medic!,  tractant  fabrilia  fabri.   Sola  teaut :  el    ne   parum  hoc   sit  quadam   facilitate 

Scripturorum   ars  rsl,   quara  sibi  oinnes  passim  vcrborum  ;    imo   andaeia,    edisserunt  aliis   qitoil 

vindicant.  Scribirnus,  indocli  doctique  poemata  ipsi  non  intelligunl     Tpitt.  1.  ad  Paiiliuuiii.  ml 

passim.  Hanc  f;arrula  nnus,  banc  dclirus  ^enex.  iv.  p.  571 
hanr    sophista    veibo'U',   banc   universi    prxsu 
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of  men  lo  be  constanlly  enforcing  moral  and  religious  Irulh  on  all 
mankind.  Though  that  duty,  of  course,  was  discharged  with  very 
diflerent  energy,  judgment,  and  success,  at  different  periods,  it  was 
always  a  strong  counteracting  power,  an  authorised,  and  in  general 
respected,  remonstrance  against  the  vices  and  misery  of  mankind. 
Man  was  perpetually  reminded  that  he  was  an  immortal  being  under 
the  protection  of  a  wise  and  all-ruling  Providence,  and  destined  for 
a  higher  state  of  existence. 

Nor  was  this  influence  only  immediate  and  temporary  :  Christian 
oratory  did  not  cease  lo  speak  when  its  echoes  had  died  away  upon 
the  ear,  and  its  expressions  faded  from  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  The  orations  of  the  Basils  and  Chrysostoms,  the 
Ambroses  and  Augustines,  became  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  Christian  literature.  That  eloquence  which,  in  Rome  and  Greece, 
had  been  confined  to  civil  and  judicial  affairs,  was  now  inseparably 
connected  with  religion.  The  oratory  of  the  pulpit  look  its  place 
with  that  of  the  bar,  the  comitia,  or  the  senate,  as  the  historical 
record  of  that  which  once  had  powerfully  moved  the  minds  of  mul- 
titudes. No  part  of  Christian  literature  so  vividly  reflects  the  limes, 
the  tone  of  religious  doctrine  or  sentiment,  in  many  cases  the  man- 
ners, habits,  and  character  of  the  period,  as  the  sermons  of  the 
leading  teachers. 


CHAPTER   IV, 


CHRISTIANITT    AND    THH   FINE    ARTS. 


As  in  hteralure,  so  in  the  fine  arts,  Christianity  had  to  await  that 
period  in  which  it  should  become  completely  interwoven  with  the 
feelings  and  moral  being  of  mankind,  before  it  could  put  forth  all 
its  creative  energies,  and  kindle  into  active  productiveness  those 
new  principles  of  the  noble  and  the  beautiful,  which  it  infused  into 
the  human  imagination.  The  dawn  of  a  new  civilisation  must  be 
the  first  epoch  for  the  development  of  Christian  art.  The  total  dis- 
organisation of  society,  which  was  about  to  take  place,  implied  the 
total  suspension  of  the  arts  which  embellish  social  life.  The  objects 
of  admiration  were  swept  away  by  the  destructive  ravages  of  Bar- 
barian warfare;  or,  where  they  were  left  in  contemptuous  in- 
difference, the  mind  had  neither  leisure  to  indulge,  nor  refine- 
ment enough  to  feel,  this  admiration,  which  belongs  to  a  more  se- 
cure state  of  society,  and  of  repose  from  the  more  pressing  toils 
and  anxieties  of  life. 

This  suspended  animation  of  the  fine  arts  was  of  course  different 
in  degree  in  the  various  parts  of  Europe,  in  proportion  as  they 
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were  exposed  lo  the  ravages  of  war,  the  comparative  barbarism  of 
the  tribes  by  which  they  were  overrun,  the  station  held  by  the 
clergy,  the  security  whicii  they  could  command  by  the  sanctity  of 
their  character,  and  their  disposable  wealth.  At  every  period,  from 
Theodoric,  who  dwelt  with  vain  fondness  over  the  last  struggles 
of  decaying  art,  to  Charlemagne,  who  seemed  to  hail,  with  prophe- 
tic taste,  the  hope  of  its  revival,  there  is  no  period  in  which  the 
tradition  of  art  was  not  preserved  in  some  part  of  Europe,  though 
obscured  by  ignorance,  barbarism,  and  that  still  worse  enemy,  if 
possible,  false  and  meretricious  taste.  Christianity,  in  every  branch 
of  the  arts,  preserved  something  from  the  general  wreck,  and 
brooded  in  silence  over  the  imperfect  rudiments  of  each,  of  which 
it  was  the  sole  conservator.  The  mere  mechanical  skill  of  working 
stone,  of  delineating  the  human  face,  and  of  laying  on  colours  so 
as  to  produce  something  like  illusion,  was  constantly  exercised  in 
the  works  which  religion  required  to  awaken  the  torpid  emotions 
of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  people  (1). 

In  all  the  arts,  Christianity  was  at  first,  of  course,  purely  imita- 
tive, and  imitative  of  the  prevalent  degenerate  style.  It  had  not  yet 
felt  its  strength,  and  dared  not  develope,  or  dreamed  not  of  those 
latent  principles  which  lay  beneath  its  religion,  and  which  hereafter 
were  to  produce  works,  in  its  own  style,  and  its  own  department, 
rivalling  all  the  wonders  of  antiquity  ;  when  the  extraordinary  crea- 
tions of  its  proper  architecture  were  to  arise,  far  surpassing  in  the 
skill  of  their  construction,  in  their  magnitude  more  than  equalling 
Ihem,  and  in  their  opposite  indeed,  but  not  less  majestic  style, 
vindicating  the  genius  of  Christianity  :  when  Italy  was  lo  transcend 
ancient  Greece  in  painting  as  much  as  the  whole  modern  world  is 
inferior  in  the  rival  art  of  sculpture. 

I.  Architecture  was  the  first  of  these  arts  which  was  summoned 
to  the  service  of  Christianity.  The  devotion  of  the  earlier  ages  did  ""^* 
not  need,  and  could  not  command,  this  subsidiary  to  pious  emo- 
tion,— it  imparted  sanctity  to  the  meanest  building  5  now  it  would 
notbe  content  without  enshrining  its  triumphant  worship  in  a  loftier 
edifice.  Religion  at  once  oITered  this  proof  of  its  sincerity  by  the 
sacrifice  of  wealth  to  this  hallowed  purpose  ;  and  the  increasing 
splendour  of  the  religious  edifices  reacted  upon  the  general  devo- 
tion, by  the  feelings  of  awe  and  veneration  which  they  inspired. 
Splendour,  however,  did  not  disdain  to  be  subservient  lo  use  5  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  new  buildings,  which  arose  in  all  quarters, 
or  were  diverted  to  this  new  object,  accommodated  themselves  to 
the  Christian  ceremonial.  In  the  East,  we  have  already  shown,  in 
the  church  of  Tyre,  described  by  Eusebius,  the  ancient  temple 
lending  its  model  to  the  Christian  church ;  and  the  basilica,  in  the 

(1)    The  li'onncUi5ls  luul   probably  more  inQucncc   iii  barbiirisiiig    the  J-"iist  Ihaii  ihc  Barbarians 
lliemselvei  in  the  West. 
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West,  adapted  with  still  greater  ease  and  propriety  for  Christian 
worship (1),  There  were  many  distinctive  points  which  materially 
affected  the  style  of  Christian  architecture.  The  simplicity  of  IIik 
Grecian  temple,  asil  has  been  shown  (2),  harmonised  perfectly  only 
with  its  own  form  of  worship ;  it  was  more  of  a  public  place, 
sometimes,  indeed,  hypffilhral,  or  open  to  the  air.  The  Christian 
worship  demanded  more  complete  enclosure  ^  the  church  was  more 
of  a  chamber,  in  which  the  voice  of  an  individual  could  be  distinctly 
heard  ;  and  the  whole  assembly  of  worshippers,  sheltered  from  the 
change  or  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  the  intrusion  of  unautho- 
rised persons,  might  listen  in  undisturbed  devotion  to  the  prayer, 
the  reading  of  the  scripture,  of  the  preacher. 
^vi„.i.nvs.  One  consequence  of  this  was  the  necessity  of  regular  apertures 
for  the  admission  of  light  (3) ;  and  these  imperatively  demanded  a 
departure  from  the  plan  of  temple  architecture. 

Windows  had  been  equally  necessary  in  the  basilicae  for  Ih.i' 
public  legal  proceedings  5  the  reading  legal  documents  required  a 
bright  and  full  light  5  and  in  the  basilicae  the  windows  were  nume- 
rous and  large.  The  nave,  probably  from  the  earliest  period,  was 
lighted  by  cleristory  windows,  which  were  above  the  roof  of  tlu^ 
lower  aisles  (4). 

Throughout  the  West,  the  practice  of  converting  the  basilica  inl;* 
the  church  continued  to  a  late  period  ;  the  very  name  seemed  ap 
propriale  :   the  royal  hall  was  changed  into  a  dweUing  for  the 
GREAT  KING  (5). 
suixiivi-      The  more  minute  subdivision  of  the  internal  arrangement  contri 
ihrimiVbuled  to  form  the  peculiar  character  of  Christian  architecture.  The 
'"»•      different  orders  of  Christians  were  distributed  according  to  their 
respective  degrees  of  proficiency.  But  besides  (his,  !he  church  had 
inherited  from  the  synagogue,  and  from  the  general  feeling  of  the 
East,  the  principle  of  secluding  the  female  part  of  the  worshippers. 
Enclosed  galleries,  on  a  higher  level,  were  probably  common  in  the 


(1)  Vol.  1.  p.  398,  399.  pecially  reading  the  Scriptures,  rcmiired    it    li' 

(2)  Sec  p.  57,59.  be  both  bright  and  equallr   diffused.    Ciampini, 
(S)  111  the  fanciful  comparison  (in  H.  K.  x.  i.)  as  an  Italian   prefers  the  latter,  and  sarcastifa!l\ 

whichEusebius  drawsbetween  the  different  parts  alludes  to  the  narrow  windows  of  Gothic   arclii- 

of  the  church  and  the  different  gradations  of  ea-  lecture,   introduced   by  the   "Vandals,"   whosr 

techumens,    lie    speaks  of  the   most  perfect   as  fust    object   being   to  exclude  the  cold  of  their 

"  shoneon  by  Ihelight  through  tbewindowsi" —  norlheru   climate,  they  contracted  the   windows 

TOUi  S'e  TTfOS    TO   pac    dvoi'iuurt  KotTttu-  to  the  narrowest  dimensions  possible.  In  the  mo- 

,  ^^,,     ,.  ,      ,  u    .1      .         1  f  II  nastic  churches,   the   light   was   excluded,  quia 

ya-Cti.  He  seems  to  describe  the  temple  as  lull  ,  .  ,-,      ..i       r    ,  n-   •   i    . 

'f,?,.         ,,        .•     1     r.i     ..  1    i-   1.    If  monaehis  inedilantibus  forlasse   olhciebat,  quo 

of  light,  emblematical  of  the  beavonv  lipht  dif-         .    .  ,-.„,,   :. ,„n-    ii„„      „ 

(•  1  I  ri.  •  .  >  .  I  »  minus  pcssent  intento  ammo  son  Deo  vacare. 
luseabyLhrist,— xa/45rfov  KHi  <pfflTOC  if^-  cia„,pi,ii,  Vetera  Monumenta.  The  author  consi- 
■TTXio)  TO.  ii  eviToSsv  Ktli  TO.  6KT0C  :  Jers  that  the  parochial  or  cathedral  churches 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  where  his  metaphor  may,  in  general,  be  distinguisbed  Irom  the  mo- 
ends  and  his  fact  begins.  See  Ciampini,  vol.  i.  nastic  by  this  test. 

p.  74.  (5)  Basilica-  priiis   vocabanlur  regum   habila- 

(4)  The  size  of  the  windows  has  been  disputed  cula,  nunc  aulem   ideo  basiliccc   divina   templa 

by  Christian  antiquaries:  some  asserled  that  the  nominaiitur,  quia    ibi  llcgi  omnium  Ileo  cullus 

early  Chri.stians,  accustomed  to  the  obscurity  of  et  sacrificia  offeruntur.  IsiJor.  Orig.  lib.  v.  li.i 

their  crypts  and  catacombs,   preferred   narrow  silicao  olim   negotiis  paene,  nunc  votis  pro   tii? 

apertures  for  light  ;   others  that  the  services,  es-  salute  susceptis.    Auson.  Graf,  Act.  pro  Consul 
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synagogues  ;  and  this  arrangement  appears  to  have  been  generally 
adopted  in  the  earher  Christian  Churches  (1). 

This  greater  internal  complexity  necessarily  led  to  still  farther 
departure  from  the  simplicity  of  design  in  the  exterior  plan  and 
elevation.  The  single  or  the  double  row  of  columns,  reaching  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  building,  with  the  long  and  unbroken 
horizontal  line  of  the  roof  reposing  upon  it,  would  give  place  to 
rows  of  unequal  heights,  or  to  the  division  into  separate  stories. 

The  same  process  had  probably  taken  place  in  the  palatial  archi- 
tecture of  Rome.  Instead  of  one  order  of  columns,  which  reached 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  buildings,  rows  of  columns,  one 
above  the  other,  marked  the  different  stories  into  which  the  build- 
ing was  divided. 

Christianity  thus,  from  the  first,  either  at  once  assumed,  or  be- 
trayed its  tendency  to,  its  peculiar  character.  Its  harmony  was  not 
that  of  the  Greek,  arising  from  the  breadth  and  simplicity  of  one 
design,  which,  if  at  times  too  vast  for  the  eye  to  contemplate  at  a 
single  glance,  was  comprehended  and  fell  at  once  by  the  mind  ;  of 
which  the  lines  were  all  horizontal  and  regular,  and  the  general 
impression  a  majestic  or  graceful  uniformity,  either  awful  from  its 
massiveness  or  solidity,  or  pleasing  from  its  lightness  and  delicate 
proportion.  The  harmony  of  the  Christian  building  r  if  in  fact  it  at- 
tained, before  its  perfection  in  the  mediaeval  Gothic,  lo  that  first 
principle  of  architecture  )  consisted  in  the  combination  of  many  se- 
parate parts,  duly  balanced  into  one  whole;  the  subordination  of 
the  accessories  to  the  principal  object ;  the  multiplication  of  distinct 
objects  coalescing  into  one  rich  and  effective  mass,  and  pervaded 
and  reduced  to  a  kind  of  symmetry  be  one  general  character  in  the 
various  lines  and  in  the  style  of  ornament. 

This  predominance  of  complexity  over  simplicity  ,  of  variety 
over  symmetry,  was  no  doubt  greatly  increased  by  the  buildings 
which,  from  an  early  period,  arose  around  the  central  church,  es- 
pecially in  ail  the  monastic  institutions.  The  baptistry  was  often  a 
separate  building,  and  frequently,  in  the  ordinary  structures  for 
worship,  dwellings  for  the  officiating  priesthood  were  attached  to, 
or  adjacent  to,  the  church.  The  Grecian  temple  appears  often  to 
have  stood  alone,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  in  a  grove,  or  in  some  other 
commanding  or  secluded  situation  ;  in  Rome,  many  of  theponlih- 
cal  offices  were  held  by  patricians,  who  occupied  Iheir  own  pa- 
laces 5  but  the  Eastern  temples  were  in  general  surrounded  by  spa- 
cious courts,  and  with  buildings  for  the  residence  of  the  sacerdotal 
colleges.  If  these  were  not  the  models  of  the  Christian  establish- 
ments, the  same  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  the  institution  of  a 
numerous  and  wealthy  priestly  order,  attached  to  the  churches, 

(I)l'opuli  eoiifluuiu  aa  rcclcsias  cast.i  ccle-     August,  dc  r.iv.  Hci.  ii.  28-    Compare  liinshaa.: 
!)nlatc,    honesta    utriusqiic   scxiis    Hiscrelione.     viii,  5,  5. 
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demanded  Ihc  same  accommodation.  Thus  a  muKitude  of  subor- 
dinate buildings  would  crowd  around  the  central  or  more  eminent 
house  of  God  •,  at  first,  where  mere  convenience  was  considered, 
and  where  the  mind  had  not  awakened  to  the  solemn  impressions 
excited  by  vast  and  various  architectural  works,  combined  by  a  con- 
genial style  of  building,  and  harmonised  by  skilful  arrangement  and 
subordination,  they  would  be  piled  together  irregularly  and  capri- 
ciously, obscuring  that  which  was  really  grand,  and  displaying 
irreverent  confusion  rather  than  stately  order.  Gradually  ,  as  the 
sense  of  grandeur  and  solemnity  dawned  upon  the  mind,  there 
would  arise  the  desire  of  producing  one  general  effect  and  impres- 
sion ^  but  this  no  doubt  was  the  later  development  of  a  principle 
which,  if  at  first  dimly  perceived,  was  by  no  means  rigidly  or  con- 
sistently followed  out.  We  must  wait  many  centuries  before  wo 
reach  the  culminating  period  of  genuine  Christian  architecture. 
scuipiure.  n.  Sculpturc  aloHC,  of  the  fine  arts,  has  been  faithful  to  its  pa- 
rent Paganism.  It  has  never  cordially  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  second  creative  epoch  (how  poor,  comparatively,  in 
fertility  and  originality  I )  was  contemporary  and  closely  connected 
with  the  revival  of  classical  literature  in  Europe.  It  has  lent  itself 
to  Christian  sentiment  chiefly  in  two  forms  •,  as  necessary  and  su- 
bordinate to  architecture,  and  as  a  monumental  sculpture. 

Christianity  was  by  no  means  so  intolerant,  at  least  after  its  first 
period,  of  the  remains  of  ancient  sculpture,  or  so  perseveringly 
hostile  to  the  art,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  its  severe  aver- 
sion to  idolatry.  The  earlier  fathers,  indeed,  condemn  the  arts  of 
sculpture  and  of  painting  as  inseparably  connected  with  Paganism. 
Every  art  which  frames  an  image  is  irreclaimably  idolatrous  (1) ; 
and  the  stern  Terlullian  reproaches  Hermogenes  with  the  two 
deadly  sins  of  painting  and  marrying  (2).  The  Council  of  Elvira 
proscribed  paintings  on  the  walls  of  churches  (3),  which  never- 
theless became  a  common  usage  during  the  two  next  centuries. 

In  all  respects,  this  severer  sentiment  was  mitigated  by  time. 
The  civil  uses  of  sculpture  were  generally  recognised.  The  Chris- 
tian emperors  erected,  or  permitted  the  adulation  of  their  subjects 
to  erect,  their  statues  in  the  different  cities.  That  of  Constantine  on 
the  great  porphyry  column,  with  its  singular  and  unchristian  con- 
fusion of  attributes,  has  been  already  noticed.  Philostorgius  indeed 
asserts  that  this  statue  became  an  object  of  worship  even  to  the 

(1)  Ubi  artifices  staluaruin  cliinaginum  ctom-  sarius  et  cauterio  et  stylo.  In  Henuoj;.  cap.  i 
nis  generis  siraulachroriim  diabolus  sxculo  in-  Cauterio  refers  to  encaustic  paiuting.  The  Apo.s- 
tulil — caput  facta  est  idolatria;  ars  omnis  qua'  tolic  Constitutions  reckon  a  maker  of  idols 
idolum  quoque  modo  edit.  TertuU.  de  Idolat.  c.  with  persons  of  infamous  chararier  and  profes- 
iii.   He   has   no  language  to  express   his  horror  sion.  viii.  32. 

that   makers   of  images  should  be  admitted  inio  (3)  Placuit  piclurasinecclesia  essenon  debere, 

the  clerical  order.  ne  quod  colitur  etadoratur,  in  parietibus  depin- 

(2)  Pingitillicitc,  nubit  assidue,  legem  Dei  in  gatur.  Can.  xxxvi. 
libidinem  defendit,  in  artem  contemnil  j  his  fal- 
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Christians  ■,  that  lights  and  frankincense  were  offered  before  it^  and 
that  the  image  was  worshipped  as  that  of  a  tutelary  god  (1).  The 
sedition  in  Anlioch  arose  out  of  insults  to  the  statues  of  the  empe- 
rors (2),  and  the  erection  of  the  statue  of  the  empress  before  the 
great  church  in  Constantinople  gave  rise  to  the  last  disturbance, 
which  ended  in  the  exile  of  Chrysostom  (3).  The  slalue  of  the  em- 
peror was  long  the  representative  of  the  imperial  presence ;  il  was 
reverenced  in  the  capital  and  in  the  provincial  cities  with  honours 
approaching  to  adoration  (4).  The  modest  law  of  Thcodosius,  by 
which  he  attempted  to  regulate  these  ceremonies,  of  which  the 
adulation  bordered  at  times  on  impiety,  expressly  reserved  the  ex- 
cessive honours,  sometimes  lavished  on  these  statues  at  the  public 
games,  for  the  supreme  Deity  (5). 

The  statues  even  of  the  gods  were  condemned  witli  some  reluc- 
tance and  remorse.  No  doubt  iconoclasm,  under  the  first  edicts  of 
the  emperors,  raged  in  the  provinces  with  relentless  violence.  Yet 
Constantine,  we  have  seen,  did  not  scruple  to  adorn  his  capital  with 
images,  both  of  gods  and  men,  plundered  indiscriminately  from  the 
temples  of  Greece.  The  Christians,  indeed,  asserted  that  they  were 
set  up  for  scorn  and  contempt. 

Even  Theodosius  exempts  such  statues  as  were  admirable  as 
works  of  art  from  the  common  sentence  of  destruction  (6).  This 
doubtful  toleration  of  profane  art  gradually  gave  place  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Art  into  the  service  of  Christianity. 

Sculpture,  and,  still  more,  Painting,  were  received  as  the  mi- 
nisters of  Christian  piety,  and  allowed  to  lay  their  olferings  at  the 
feet  of  the  new  religion. 

But  the  commencement  of  Christian  art  was  slow,  timid,  and 
rude.  It  long  preferred  allegory  to  representation,  the  true  and  le- 
gitimate object  of  art  (7).  It  expanded  but  tardily  during  the  first 
centuries,  from  the  significant  symbol  to  the  human  form  in  colour 
or  in  marble. 

The  Cross  was  long  the  primal,  and  even  the  sole,  symbol  of 
Christianity— the  cross  in  its  rudest  and  its  most  artless  form ;  for 

(1)  Seep.  54.  Fhilostorg.  ii.  17.  (5)  They  were  to  prove  their  loyalty  by  the 

(2)  Seep.  205-  respect  which  tbey  felt  for  the  statue  in  ihpir 
^3)  See  p.  217.  ^  ^  ^  secret  hearts  :  —  cxcedeus  cuitura  hominum  dig. 
(4)    E/    •)  ap    liaa-iKiaii     stTOVTOC  Sixaiv      nitalum  supernonuinini  reservetur.  Cod. 'Jheod. 

voJo-.v    *p>0VT£C    y-cLi    lifOUitvia,    JTriTS-  .    (6)   A   particular  temple  was  to  remain  open, 

^  ' '^    ,     .,  '  •'  ^  ,  in  qua   simulachra  feruntur  posita,  artis   oretio 

KOuv^a.,,    KO.!    UI^XO^TU    u^u.VTa>cr,,KX>  ciuamdivinitatemetienda.Cod.Theod.xvi   10  8 
J«^oi  7rpoa;cuvoucr.v  ay  Trf  oc  thv    crdvijcc         (,)  Ru„,oi,r.  Italieniscbe  ForschunRen,  i.  p. 

/iXsTTOVTSc      oLKhdi    TTfOC    TOV    ;^;;af  ctXTM  po.  1 58.   We  want  the  German  words  an(/<Hm;,j  (  al- 

TOU  iao-iAjac,    oun   iv  tH  <fv(ri<  ^icefiau-  lusion  or  su^'gestion,   but   neither  conveys  the 

.UiVOU    AKk    h    -VpaoiT  ?ra.pu.^iHi>lVU'.^ov.  "^""^    forcible    sense  ,    and    darslelhrng,    actual 

.Foann.    Damascen     de  I^agin.  orat.  9.    Jerome,  representation  or  placing   before  the  sight     The 

however  (on  Uaniel).  compares  it  to  the  worship  ""'tl'   "''"  f'"i;'''y  .""  .'^■•*!  ,""    »'%  ^dd"-'"- 

1  J   J   1       »T  1      ■     1  T-  A-       „.  minds  a  ready    turnis  led   wilh  the    kev   In  ilii> 

demanded  hv  Ncbucliaduezzar.    Er"o  indices  et  ,    ,.  -,,         .      .  ,    luc    Kcy    ui  ine 

|.  .  .  ,  J  svinbo  ic   orallcgonc  form.    Imitation  ^ the  "f 

principes   sacculi,  qui    imperatorum  staluas  ado-       ^  .         ,.■     .     r     .\  ■  ■uiiunun  ^  ine  ge- 

...        .  ;  r  ■   .  11-       .        J  iiuine  oDiccI  of  art)  speaks  to  all  mankind 

r.int  et  imagines,  hoc  se  faceie  intelligent  quod  '  J   i '""•>•"""  ■"«"'^i"". 

tres  pneri  facere  iinlentcs  placucre  Deo. 
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many  centuries  elapsed  before  the  image  of  Ihe  Saviour  was  wrought 
upon  jt(l).  It  was  the  copy  of  the  common  instrument  of  ignomi- 
nious execution  in  all  its  naiicdness  •,  and  nothing,  indeed,  so 
powerfully  attests  the  triumph  of  Christianity  as  the  elevation  of 
this,  which  to  the  Jew  and  to  the  Heathen  was  the  basest,  the  most 
degrading,  punishment  of  the  lowest  criminal,  the  proverbial 
terror  of  the  wretched  slave,  into  an  object  for  the  adoration  of  ages, 
the  reverence  of  nations.  The  glowing  language  of  Chrysostom  ex- 
presses the  universal  sanctity  of  the  Cross  in  the  fourth  century. 
"  Nothing  so  highly  adorns  the  imperial  crown  as  the  Cross,  which 
is  more  precious  than  the  whole  world  :  its  form,  at  which,  of  old 
men  shuddered  with  horror,  is  now  so  eagerly  and  emuiously 
sought  for,  that  it  is  found  among  princes  and  subjects,  men  and 
women,  virgins  and  matrons,  slaves  and  freemen;  for  all  bear  it 
about,  perpetually  impressed  on  the  most  honourable  part  of  the 
body,  or  on  the  forehead,  as  on  a  pillar.  This  a{)pears  in  the  sacred 
temple,  in  the  ordination  of  priests;  it  shines  again  on  the  body  of 
the  Lord,  and  in  the  mystic  supper.  It  is  lo  be  seen  every  where 
in  honour,  in  the  private  house  and  the  public  market-place,  in  the 
desert,  in  the  highway,  on  mountains,  in  forests,  on  hills,  on  the 
sea,  in  ships,  on  islands,  on  our  beds  and  on  our  clothes,  on  our 
arms,  in  our  chambers,  in  our  banquets,  on  gold  and  silver  vessels, 
on  gems,  in  the  paintings  of  our  walls,  on  the  bodies  of  diseased 
beasts,  on  human  bodies  possessed  by  devils,  in  war  and  peace,  by 
day,  by  night,  in  the  dances  of  the  feasting,  and  the  meetings  of 
the  fasting  and  praying."  In  the  lime  of  Chrysostom  Ihe  legend  of 
the  Discovery  of  the  True  Gross  was  generally  received.  "  Why  do 
all  men  vie  with  each  other  lo  approach  thai  true  Cross,  on  which 
the  sacred  body  was  crucified?  Why  do  many,  women  as  well  as 
men,  bear  fragments  of  it  set  in  gold  as  ornaments  round  Iheir 
necks,  though  it  was  the  sign  of  condemnation.  Ever,  emperors 
have  laid  aside  the  diadem  to  take  up  !!ie  Cross  (2)." 

(l)  The  author  lias  expressed  ill  a  former  work  terrr>r  of  the   wretched   slave!   It   was  to   ihein 

his  impression  or.  this  most  remarkable  fact   in  what  the  most  despicable  and  revolliijg  instru- 

ihe  history  of  Christianity.  meiit   of  puhlie   execution  is  to  us.     Yet  lo  the 

"  In  oiie  respect  it  is  impossible   now  to  con-  Cross    of  Christ   men    turned    from   deities,   in 

ceive   the  extent  to  which   the   Apostles  of  the  which  were  eudjodied  every  altribule  of  strength, 

<;ruc//ie6/.Ic5USshockedallthefeelingsof mankind,  power,   and   difjnily,"    etc.   Milman's   Bamptoii 

The    public    establishment  of  Christianity,  the  Lectures,  p.  27^- 

aidoration  of  ages,  the  reverence  of  nalions,  has  (2)  Chrysost.  Oper.  vol.  i.  p.  57.  569.    See  in 

thrown  around  the  Cross  of  Christ  an   indelible  Munter's  work  (p.  68.  et  seq.)  the  various  forms 

and  inalienable  sanctity.  No  effort  of  the  imagi-  which    the  Cross  assumed,  and  the  fanciful  ho- 

ualion  can  dissipate  the  illusion  of  dignity  which  tions  concerning  it. 

has  gathered  round  it ,  it  has  been  so  long  dis-  Ipsa  species  crucis  quid  est  nisi  forma  qua- 
severed  from  all  its  coarse  and  humiliating  dratamundi?  Oriens  de  verticc  fulgens;  Arctou 
.associations,  that  it  cannot  be  cast  back  and  dcxtra  tenet ;  Auster  in  K-cva  consistit ;  Occidens 
desecrated  into  its  state  of  opprobrium  and  sub  planlis  formatur.  Unde  Apostolus  dicit  :  ul 
contempt.  To  the  most  daring  unbeliever  among  sciamus,  qua?  sit  altitudo,  et  latitudo,  ct  Icngi- 
nurselves  it  is  the  symbol  —  the  absurd  and  tudo,  et  profunduni.  Aves  qnando  volant  ad 
'  rrrational,  lie  may  conceive,  but  still  the  ancient  -ethera,  foriuam  crucis  a.ssumunl ;  homo  natajis 
iiid  venerable  symbol — of  a  powerful  and  in-  per  aquas,  vel  orans,  fonna  cruris  veliitur.  Navis 
.luential  religion.  What  was  it  lo  the  .Tew  and  per  maria  antenna  croci  similata  sufflatur.  Thau 
the  Heathen?  —  the  basest,  the  most  degrading,  litcra  .--iguum  saluti.s  ct  crucis  desrribitur. 
punishment  of  the  lowest  criminal,  ihe  proverbial  Hieronym.  in  Marc.  xv. 
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A  more  various  symbolism  gradually  grew  up,  and  extended  to  sy„  ,,„,. 
what  approached  nearer  lo  works  of  arts.  Us  rude  designs  were  '"" 
executed  in  engravings  on  seals,  or  on  lamps,  or  glass  vessels,  and 
before  long  in  relief  on  marble,  or  in  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the 
cemeteries.  The  earliest  of  these  were  the  seal  rings,  of  which 
many  now  exist,  with  Gnostic  symbols  and  inscriptions.  These  seals 
were  considered  indispensable  in  ancient  housekeeping.  The  Chris- 
tian was  permitted,  according  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  to  bestow 
on  his  wife  one  ring  of  gold,  in  order  that,  being  enlrusted  with 
the  care  of  his  domestic  concerns,  she  might  seal  up  that  which 
might  be  insecure.  But  these  rings  must  not  have  any  idolatrous 
engraving,  only  such  as  might  suggest  Christian  or  gentle  thoughts, 
the  dove,  the  fish  (1),  the  ship,  the  anchor,  or  the  Apostolic  fisher- 
man fishing  for  men,  which  would  remind  them  of  children  drawn 
out  of  the  waters  of  baptism  (2).  Tertuliian  mentions  a  communion 
cup  with  the  image  of  the  Good  Shepherd  embossed  upon  it.  But 
Christian  symbolism  soon  disdained  these  narrow  limits,  extended 
itself  into  the  whole  domain  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  even  ventured  at  times  over  the  unhallowed  borders  of 
Paganism.  The  persons  and  incidents  of  the  Old  Testament  had  all 
a  typicul  or  allegorical  reference  lo  the  doctrines  of  Chrislianily  (3). 
Adam  asleep,  while  Eve  was  taken  from  his  side,  represented  the 
death  of  Christ;  Eve,  the  mother  of  all  who  are  born  to  new  life; 
Adam  and  Eve  with  the  serpent  had  a  latent  allusion  to  the  new 
Adam  and  the  Cross.  Cain  and  Abel,  Noah  and  the  ark  with  the 
dove  and  the  olive  branch,  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  Joseph  sold  by  his 
brethren  as  a  bondslave,  Moses  by  the  burning  bush,  breaking  the 
tables  of  the  law,  striking  water  from  the  rock,  with  Pharaoh  perish- 
ing in  the  Red  Sea,  the  ark  of  God,  Samson  bearing  the  gales  of 
Gaza,  Job  on  the  dung-heap,  David  and  Goliath,  Elijah  in  the  car 
of  fire,  Tobias  with  the  fish,  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  Jonah  issuing 
from  the  whale's  belly  or  under  the  gourd,  the  tliree  children  in  the 
fiery  furnace,  Ezekiel  by  the  valley  of  dead  bones,  were  favourite 
subjects,  and  had  all  their  mystic  significance.  They  reminded  the 
devout  worshipper  of  the  Sacrifice,  Resurrection,  and  Redemption 
of  Christ.  The  direct  illustrations  of  the  New  Testament  showed  the 
Lord  of  the  Church  on  a  high  mountain,  with  four  rivers,  the  Gos- 
pels, flowing  from  it  •,  the  Good  Shepherd  bearing  the  lamb  (4),  and 
sometimes  the  Apostles  and  Saints  of  a  later  time  appeared  in  the 
symbols.   Paganism  lent  some  of  her  spoils  to  the  conqueror  (5). 

(1)  The  IX0T2,  accordin"  to  ihe  rule  of  of  '*'<"  earliest  images  is  encircled  wilh  the 
ihe  ancient  anagram.  u,ea„t  •i^^.O^^  Xf.^TOC  '' ''"our  Seasons"  represented  by  Genii  xvilh 
Q      ~«">      _.^     .  Pagan     allribulcs.     Compare    Muntcr,     p.     61. 

IOC    2.a>Tiip.  Tombstones,  and  even  inscriptions,  were   freely 

(2)  Clem.  Alex.  Pa-dagog.  iii.  2.  borrowed.  One  Christian  tomb  has  been  publish- 
es) See   Mamaclii,   l)e  Costmni   di'   primitivi     ed  by  P.  Lupi,  inscribed  "  Oils  Mauibus." 

(.Iinsliani,  lib.  i.  c.  iv.  (5j  In  three  very  curious  dissertations  in  the 

(4)  There    is    a   He.ithcn   prototype  (see   R-     last  volume  of  the   Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 

1  ■■thette)  even  for  ibis  good  shepherd,  and  one     Inscriptions  on  works  of  art  in  the  catacombs  of 
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The  Saviour  was  represented  under  the  person  and  with  the  lyre  of 
Orpheus,  either  as  the  civiliser  of  men,  or  in  allusion  to  the  Orphic 
poetry,  which  had  already  been  interpolated  with  Christian  images. 
Hence  also  the  lyre  was  the  emblem  of  truth.  Other  images,  parti- 
cularly those  of  animals,  were  not  uncommon  (1).  The  church  was 
represented  by  a  ship,  the  anchor  denoted  the  pure  ground  of  faith ; 
the  stag  implied  the  hart  which  thirsted  after  the  water-brooks;  the 
rapidity  with  which  men  ought  to  run  and  embrace  the  doctrine  of 
salvation;  the  hare  the  timid  Christian  hunted  by  persecutors;  the 
lion  prefigured  strength,  or  appeared  as  the  emblem  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  ;  the  fish  was  an  anagram  of  the  Saviour's  name  -,  the  dove  in- 
dicated the  simplicity,  the  cock  the  vigilance,  of  Christian;  the  pea- 
cock and  the  phoenix  the  Resurrection. 

But  these  were  simple  and  artless  memorials  to  which  devotion 
gave  all  their  value  and  significance;  in  themselves  they  neither 
had  nor  aimed  at,  grandeur  or  beauty.  They  touched  the  soul  by 
Ihe  reminiscences  which  Ihey  awakened,  or  the  thoughts  which  they 
suggested  ;  they  had  nothing  of  that  inherent  power  over  the  emo- 
tions of  the  soul  which  belongs  to  the  higher  works  of  art  (2). 

Art  must  draw  nearer  to  human  nature  and  to  the  truth  of  life, 
before  it  can  accomplish  its  object.  The  elements  of  this  feeling, 
even  the  first  sense  of  external  grandeur  and  beauty,  had  yet  to  be 
infused  into  the  Christian  mind.  The  pure  and  holy  and  majestic 
inward  thoughts  and  sentiments  had  to  work  into  form,  and  asso- 
ciate themselves  with  appropriate  visible  images.  This  want  and 
this  desire  were  long  unfelt. 
Person  of  ^hc  persou  of  the  Saviour  was  a  subject  of  grave  dispute  among 
the  sa.  Ihe  order  fathers.  Some  took  the  expressions  of  the  sacred  writings 
in  a  litleral  sense,  and  insisted  that  his  outward  form  was  mean  and 

Rome,  M.  Raoul  Rochelte  has  shown  liow  much,  But  perhaps  the  best  view  of  them,  being  in 
either  through  the  employment  of  Heathen  fact  a  very  judicious  and  well-arranged  selcclion 
artists,  or  their  yet  imperfectly  unheathenised  of  the  most  curious  works  of  early  Christian  art, 
Christianity,  the  Christians  borrowed  from  the  maybe  found  in  the  Sinnbilder  unJ  Kunstvor- 
monumental  decorations,  the  symbolic  figures,  stellunf;eu  der  altcn  Christen,  by  Bishop  Munler. 
and  even  the  inscriptions,  of  Heathenism.  M.  (2)  All  these  works  in  tlieir  different  forms 
Rocliette  says,  "  La  physionomie  presque  are  in  general  of  coarse  and  inferior  execution, 
payenne  qu'offre  la  decoration  des  cataconibes  The  funereal  vases  found  in  the  Christian  ce- 
de Rome,"  p.  91}.  The  Protestant  travellers,  metenes  are  of  Ihe  lowest  style  of  workmanship. 
Burnet  and  Misson,froni  the  singular  mixture  of  The  senator  Buonarolli,  in  his  work,  "  De'  Vetri 
the  sacred  and  the  profane  in  these  monuments,  Cenieteriali,"  thus  accounts  for  this  : — "  Steltero 
inferred  that  these  catacombs  were  common  sempre  lontane  di  quelle  arti,  colle  ipiali  aves- 
places  of  burial  for  Heathens  and  Christians.  The  sero  potuto  correr  pericolo  di  contaminarsi  colla 
Roman  antiquarians,  however,  have  clearly  idolatria,  e  da  cio  avvenne,  che  pochi,  o  niuno 
proved  the  contrary.  I\I.  Raoul  Rochelte,  as  well  di  essi  si  diede  alia  pitlura  e  alia  scuUura,  le 
as  M.  Rostelli  (in  an  Essay  in  the  Roms  Beschrei-  quali  aveauo  per  oggetto  principalc  di  rappre- 
bung),  consider  this  point  conlusively  made  out  seiitare  le  delta,  e  le  favole  de' gentili.  .Sicclie 
in  favour  of  the  Roman  writers.  iM.  R.  Rochette  volendo  i  fedcli  adoriiar  con  simboli  dcvoti  i 
has  adduced  monuments  in  which  the  symbolic  loro  vasi,  erano  forzati  per  lo  piii  a  valersi  di 
images  and  the  language  of  Heathenism  and  artefici  inespcrli,  e  che  professavano  altri 
Christianity  are  strangely  mingled  together,  mcstieri."  See  Maniochi,  vol.  i.  p.  275  Com- 
Muntcr  had  observed  the  Jordan  represented  as  pare  Rumohr,  who  suggests  other  reasons  for 
a  river  god.  the  rudeness  of  the  earliest  Christian  relief,  in 
(1)  The  catacombs  at  Rome  are  the  chief  an-  my  opinion,  though  by  no  meons  irreroricilable 
thorites  for  this  symbolic  school  of  Christian  with  this,  neither  so  simple  nor  satisfactory, 
art.  They  are  represented  in  the  works  of  liosio.  Page  170- 
Roma  Sotteranea,  Aringhi,  Botlari,  and  Boldetti. 


viour. 
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unseemly.  Juslin  Martyr  speaks  of  his  want  of  form  and  come- 
liness (I).  Terlullian,  who  could  not  but  be  in  extremes,  expresses 
the  same  sentiment  with  his  accustomed  vehemence.  The  per- 
son of  Christ  wanted  not  merely  divine  majesty,  but  even  human 
beauty  (2).  Clement  of  Alexandria  maintains  the  sage  opinion  (3). 
But  the  most  curious  illustration  of  this  notion  occurs  in  the  work 
of  Origen  against  Celsus.  In  the  true  spirit  of  Grecian  art  and  phi- 
losophy, Celsus  denies  that  the  Deity  could  dwell  in  a  mean  form 
or  low  stature.  Origen  is  embarrassed  with  the  argument;  he  fears 
to  recede  from  the  literal  interpretation  of  Isaiah,  but  endeavours 
to  soften  it  off,  and  denies  that  it  refers  to  lowliness  of  stature,  or 
means  more  than  the  absence  of  noble  form  or  pre-eminent  beauty. 
He  then  triumphantly  adduces  the  verse  of  the  forty-fourth  Psalm, 
"  Ride  on  in  thy  loveliness  and  in  thy  beauty  (4)." 

But  as  the  poetry  of  Christianity  obtained  more  full  possession  of 
the  human  mind,  these  debasing  and  inglorious  conceptions  were 
repudiated  by  the  more  vivid  imagination  of  the  great  writers  in 
the  fourth  century.  The  great  principle  of  Christian  art  began  to 
awaken  ;  the  outworking  as  it  were,  of  the  inward  purity,  beauty, 
and  harmony,  upon  the  symmetry  of  the  external  form,  and  the 
lovely  expression  of  the  countenance.  Jerom,  Chrysoslom,  Am- 
brose, Augustine,  with  one  voice,  assert  the  majesty  and  engaging 
appearance  of  the  Saviour.  Tlie  language  of  Jerom  first  shows  the 
sublime  conception  which  was  brooding,  as  it  were,  in  the  Chris- 
tian mind,  and  was  at  length  slowly  to  develope  itself  up  to  the  gra- 
dual perfection  of  Christian  art.  "  Assuredly  that  splendour  and 
majesty  of  the  hidden  divinity,  which  shone  even  in  his  human 
countenance,  could  not  but  attract  at  first  sight  all  beholders."  "Un- 
less he  had  something  celestial  in  his  countenance  and  in  his  look, 
the  Apostles  would  not  immediately  have  followed  him  (5),"  "  The 
Heavenly  Father  forced  upon  him  in  full  streams  that  corporeal 
grace,  which  is  distilled  drop  by  drop  upon  mortal  man."  Such  are 
the  glowing  expressions  of  Chrysostom  (6).  Gregory  of  Nyssa  ap- 
plies all  the  vivid  imagery  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  to  the  person  as 
well  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  and  Augustine  declares  that  "  He 

(1)  Tov    a.iiS'ii    KO-l    a.Ti/nov    ipoLviVTo..  a.A\',     ce(    pato-i,   y.ixfov,  khi   i^uo'iij'i; 
Dial,  cum  Triph.  85.  and  88-  100.  Kcti  ayoiie  »V.   Celsus,  apucl  Origeu.  vi.  75. 

(2)  Quodcumque  illud  corpusculum  sit,  Origen  quotes  the  text  of  the  LXJC,  in  which  it 
quoniam  l.abitum,  et  quoniam  conspectum  sit,  .^  ^^^  forty.fourth,  and  thus  translated  :  T« 
si  inglorius,  SI  isnobilis,  SI  luhoriorabilis;  mens  ■         /         ■',  ; ~   ,    ', , 

erit   Chnstus"*   —  Sed    species    ejus   inhono-  J^f"  "'"'•")                 ,^                            A.ai 

rata,    deficie.is   ultra   omnes    homines.     Contr.  (VTiivov,  xeti  KcLTiuad  au,  Kcti  fiairiXiut. 

rUrc.    iii.    17.     Ne   aspectu   quidain    honestus,  ^^^  c^^te  fulgor  ipsa   et  raajestas   divinitatis 

Adv.  Judsos,  c.  14.    Eliain   despicientimn  for-  occtilta;,   qua;   etiam  in  huinana  facie  reluccbat, 

inam  ejus  ha;c   erat    vox.    Adeo    nee    humana;  ex  primo  ad  se  venientes  trahere  poterat  aspectu' 

honestatis  corpus  fuit,  ucduin  coelestis  claritatis.  Hieronym.  in  Matth.  c.  ix.  9. 

Oc  Cam.  Christi.  c.  9.  Nisi  cnim  habuissct  et  in  vullu  quiddam  et  in 

(3)  Pa;dagog.  iii.  1.  ^      ^              ^^  oculis   sidereum,    nunquani   eum   statiin   seculi 
(4)  'A;U>i';^;avov  ^ctf  otco  S-siov  ti  TTXsCiV  (ui.ssent  Apostoli.  Epist  ad  Princip.  Virsinem. 

Tav    cixKcev  Trfi'^^Hv,  fAnifiv   ixxou  (Tiotee-         (g\  in  I'salin.  xliv. 
fsiv"     TOuTO    J'i    oyJ"ev    xhKou  S^iixifiy, 

11.  23 
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was  beautiful  on  his  mollier's  bosom,  beautiful  in  the  arms  of  his 
parents,  beautiful  upon  the  Cross,  beautiful  in  the  sepulchre." 

There  were  some,  however,  who  even  at  this,  and  to  a  much 
later  period,  chiefly  among  those  addicted  to  monkish  austerity, 
who  adhered  to  tlie  older  opinion,  as  though  human  beauty  were 
something  carnal  and  material.  St.  Basil  interprets  even  the  forty- 
iourth  Psalm  in  the  more  austere  sense.  Many  of  the  painters 
among  the  Greeks,  even  in  the  eighth  century,  who  were  monks 
of  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  are  said  to  have  been  too  faithful  to  the 
judgment  of  their  m^aster,  or  perhaps  their  rude  art  was  belter  qua- 
lified to  represent  a  mean  figure,  with  harsh  outline  and  slilT  atti- 
tude, and  a  blackened  countenance,  rather  than  majesty  of  form  or 
beautiful  expression.  Such  are  the  Byzantine  pictures  of  this  school. 
The  harsh  Cyril  of  Alexandria  repeats  the  assertion  of  the  Saviour's 
mean  appearance,  even  beyond  the  ordinary  race  of  men,  in  the 
strongest  language  (1).  This  controversy  proves  decisively  that 
there  was  no  traditionary  type,  which  was  admitted  to  represent 
the  human  form  of  the  Saviour.  The  distinct  assertion  of  Augus- 
tine, that  the  form  and  countenance  of  Clirist  were  entirely  un- 
known, and  painted  with  every  possible  variety  of  expression,  is 
conclusive  as  to  the  West  (2).  In  the  East  we  may  dismiss  at  once 
as  a  manifest  fable,  probably  of  local  superstition,  the  statue  of 
Christ  at  Ceesarea  Philippi,  representing  him  in  the  act  of  healing  the 
woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  (.3).  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
paintings,  purporting  to  be  actual  resemblances  of  Jesus,  of  Peter, 
and  of  Paul,  were  current  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  in  tlie  East  (4), 
though  we  are  disinclined  to  receive  the  authority  of  a  later  writer, 
tiiat  Constantino  adorned  his  new  city  with  likenesses  of  Christ  and 
his  Apostles. 
^Earliest  The  carliesl  Imagcs  emanated,  no  doubt,  from  the  Gnostic  sects, 
crostk  who  not  merely  blended  the  Christian  and  Pagan,  or  Oriental  no- 
lions  on  their  gems  and  seals,  engraved  with  the  mysterious  Abraxas ; 
but  likewise,  according  to  their  eclectic  system,  consecrated  small 
golden  or  silver  images  of  all  those  ancient  sages  whose  doctrines 

(1)  'AXkI  tI  JcToc  clvt^S  at'MOV,  (3)  Euseb.  H.E.vii.  is.  with  the  Excursus  of 
■  1  '  .  .  >  .-  Heinicheii.  These  were,  proUably,  two  bronze 
.x^s.^BV  TTcLfU.  ^^vrcL,  TO^c  u,W,  rm  [l'^~one.  of  a  kneelhfg  ^oJn  in  the  act  of 
livBfaiTruv.  De  Nud.  Noc.  lib.  ii.  1.  i.  p.  43.  supplication ;  the  other,  the  upright  figure  of  a 

(2)  Qua  fuerit  ille  facie  nos  penitus  ignora-  man,  probably  of  a  Ca,-sar,  which  the  Christian 
mus  :  nam  et  ipsius  Uominiciu  facies  carnis  in-  ii,l,abilai]t5  of  Ca;s.irea  I'hilippi  transformed  into 
nunierabilium  cogitalionuin  divcrsitale  variatur  ,1^.  Saviour  and  the  woman  in  the  Gospels: 
et  fingilur,  qua|tainenunaerat,  qua;cunquecrat.  -j-^^^^j,     J>^    ^^y     aVcTfiivT*     ii'xo'v*    Tou 

''TleChrfsiilnayiogists  uniformly   acknow-  l^'^ou  i,i(t>V  £Af7'0V.  Eusebiusseemsdesirou, 

ledge    the  charge,   that  they  have  no  altars  or  of  believing  the  siory.    Compare  Munler. 
.ma„-..     Minuc.    Fel.  Octavius.  x.  p.  Gl.   Arnob  ,4,"o^6    X*i    T^V  'A^TOO-TOXa-V  T^'v    a.U- 

VI.  postinit,  Urigen.  contra  Lelsum,  vi)i.  p.  Joy.  ^J    ,       ,    /  /  '  tt  '  ' 

Compare  Jablonski  (Disscrtatio  de  Origine  Ima-  TOt<  TatJ  siKOva^c  WcLuMu^x.a.iUi'VfrjUX.a.i 

fiinum  Christi,  opuscul.   vol.  iii.   p.    377.)   who  etuioO    ii    TOU   XfliTTOO  Sta,  ;^;p6o//i{Ta)V 

,       well    argues    that,     consistently     with    Jewish  ^^,      ypapaie     croo^OjJiiXX;     ia-TOficm/JilV . 

manners,  (here  could  not  have  been  any  likeness  ||,;,]_  \o^  ch 
of  the  Lord.   Compare    I'earsun  on    the  Creed. 
vol.  ii,  p.  lOt' 
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-ihey  had  adopted,  or  had  fused  together  in  their  wild  and  various 
theories.  The  image  of  Christ  appeared  with  those  of  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  probably  some  of  the  eastern  philosophers  (1). 
The  Carpocratians  had  painted  portraits  of  Christ;  and  Marcel- 
lina  (2i,  a  celebrated  female  heresiarch,  exposed  (o  the  view  of  the 
Gnostic  church  in  Rome,  the  portraits  of  Jesus  and  St.  Paul,  of  Ho- 
mer, and  of  Pythagoras.  Of  this  nature,  no  doubt,  were  the  images 
of  Abraham,  Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  Apollonius,  and  Christ,  set  up 
in  his  private  chapel  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus.  These 
small  images  (.3)  •,  which  varied  very  much,  it  should  seem,  in  form 
and  feature,  could  contribute  but  little,  if  in  the  least,  to  form  tliat 
type  of  superhuman  beauty,  which  might  mingle  the  sentiment  of 
human  sympathy  with  reverence  for  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Chris- 
tian art  long  brooded  over  such  feelings  as  those  expressed  by  Je- 
rome and  Augustine,  before  It  could  even  attempt  to  embody  them 
ip  marble  or  colour  (4). 

The  earliest  pictures  of  the  Saviour  seem  formed  on  one  type  or  The  ear- 
model.  They  ail  represent  the  oval  countenance,  slightly  length-  'iraitrof 
oned ;  the  grave,  soft,  and  melancholy  expression  5  the  short  thin 
beard  5  the  hair  parted  on  the  forehead  into  two  long  masses,  which 
fall  upon  the  shoulders  (5).  Such  are  the  features  which  characte- 
rise the  earliest  extant  painting,  that  on  the  vault  of  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Caliistus,  in  which  the  Saviour  is  represented  as  far  as  his 
bust,  like  the  images  on  bucklers  in  use  among  the  Romans  (6).  A 


(1)  Ireii.-ous  de  Hair,  i,  c.  84.  (edit.  Gralie).  iih  CUristiaiis  ;  or  modelled  after  a  Gnostic  type 
Epipliciii.  Hacres.  xxvii.  G.  Augustiri.de  Hncresib.  of  the  first  age  of  Christiauily-  See  Discours  sur 
c.  vii.  These  images  of  Christ  were  said  to  have  les  Types  linilatifs  de  I'Art  duChristianisme, par 
been  derived  from  the  colleclioii   of  I'ontius  Pi-  M.  Raool  Kiicbctte. 

late.  Compare  Jablouski's  Dissertation.  (4)  1  must  i;ot  omit  the  description  of  the  per- 

(2)  JIarcellina  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  sou  of  our  Saviour,  iu  the  spurious  Epistle  of 
secur.d  century,  or  a  little  later.  Lentulus  to  the  Roman  Senate  (see  Fabric.  Cod. 

(3)  Of  these  Gnostic  images  of  Christ  there  arc  Apoe.  N.  T.  i.  j).  301.),  since  it  is  referred  to 
only  two  extant- which  seem  to  bavj  Some  claim  constantly  by  writers  on  early  Christian  iirt. 
to  authenticity  and  antiquity.  Those  from  the  But  what  proof  is  there,  of  the  existence  of  this 
collection  of  Chifflel  are  now  considered  to  re-  epistle  previous  lo  the  great  .-era  of  Christian 
present  Serapis.  One  is  mentioned  by  J!.  Raoul  painting?  "  He  was  a  man  of  tall  and  wcU-pro- 
'Rochette   (Types  Imitatifs  de  I'Art  du  Christia-  portioned    form;    the  countenance    severe   and 

uisme,   p.   21.);    it  is  a  stone,  a  kind  of  tessera  impressive,  so  as  to  move  the  beholders  at  once 

with  a  head  of  Christ,  young  and  beardless,  in  to  love  and  awe.   His  hair  was  of  the  colour  of 

profile,  with  the  word  XPISTOS  in  Greek  cha-  wine(vinei  coioris),  reaching  to  his  ears,  with  no 

racters,  with  the  symbolic  fish  below.  This  is  iu  radiation  (sine   radiatione,  without  the  nimbus), 

the  collection  of  M.   Fortia  d'Urban,  and  is  en-  ""d   standing   up,   from  his  oars,  clustering  and 

graved  as  a  vignette  lo   iM.  R.  Rochetlc's  essay,  bri-ht,  and   flowing  down   over   his  shoulders. 

The  other  is  adduced  iu  an  "  Essay  on  Ancient  parted   on  the  top  according  to  the    fashion  of 

Coins,  Medals,  and  Gems,  as  illustrating  the  Pro-  the  Nazarenes.  The   brow   high    and   open;   thn 

gress  of  Christianity   in  the  Early  Ages,  by  the  complexion   clear,    with  a  delicate  tinge  o^' red; 

Kev.R.  Walsh."  This  is  a   kind  of  medal  or  tes-  ^^<'   aspect   frank   and  pleasing;   the    nose  and 

sera  of  metal,  representing  Christ  as   he  is  de-  """''h   fi"'-')'   formed;    the  beard  thick,  parted, 

scribed   in   the  apocryphal  letter  of  Lentulus  lo  and  the  colour  of  the  hair ;    the  eyes   blue,  and 

the   Roman    senate,   (fabric.   Cod.    Apoc.    Nov.  exceedingly    bright.'  '  *  His  countenance  was  of 

Test.  p.  301,  302.)   It   has  a   head  of  Christ,  the  wonderful   sweetness  and  gravity  ;    no  one  ever 

hair  parted  over  the  forehead,  covering  the  ears,  saw  him    laugh,   though  be   was  seen  lo  weep  ; 

and  falling  over  the  shoulders;  the  shape  is  long,  his  stature  was   tall;   the  hands  and  arras  finely 

the  beard  short  and  thin.  It  has  the  name  of  Je-  formed/'*  He  was  the  most  beautiful  of  the  sons 

sns  in  Hebrew,  and  has  not  the  nfmlius,  or  glory,  of  '"'^i'-  ' 
On  the  reverse  is  an  inscription  in  a  kind  of  ca-  (5)  •^ao"'  Rochette,  p.  26. 

balislic   character,   of  which   the  sense  seems  to         (6)  Bottori,  Pitture  e  Scultnre   Sacre,   vol.    ii. 

be,  "  The  Messiah  reigns  in  peace ;  God  is  made  '"v.  Ixx.  p.  42. 
man  "  This  may  possibly  bea  tessera  of  ihe  Jew- 
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later  painting,  in  the  chapel  of  the  cemetery  of  St.  Pontianus,  re- 
sembles this  (l)^  and  a  third  was  discovered  in  tlie  catacomb  of 
St.  Callistus  by  Boldetli,  but  unfortunately  perished  while  he  was 
looking  at  it,  in  the  attempt  to  remove  it  from  the  wall.  The  same 
countenance  appears  on  some,  but  not  the  earliest,  reliefs  on  the 
sarcophagi,  five  of  which  may  be  referred,  according  to  M.  Ro- 
chette,  to  the  lime  of  Julian.  Of  one,  that  of  Olybrius,  the  date  ap- 
pears certain — the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  These,  the  paint- 
ings at  least,  are  no  doubt  the  work  of  Greek  artists;  and  this  head 
may  be  considered  the  archetype,  Ihe  Hieratic  model,  of  the  Chris- 
tian conception  of  Ihe  Saviour,  imagined  in  the  East,  and  generally 
adopted  in  the  West  (2). 
TheFaiher  Rcvcrential  awe,  diffidence  in  their  own  skill,  the  still  dominant 
P*r«iL(J.r  sense  of  the  purely  spiritual  nature  of  the  Parental  Deity  (3),  or 
perhaps  the  exclusive  habit  of  dwelling  upon  the  Son  as  the  direct 
object  of  religious  worship,  restrained  early  Christian  art  from  those 
attempts  to  which  we  are  scarcely  reconciled  by  the  sublimity  and 
originality  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raffaelle.  Even  the  symbolic 
representation  of  the  Father  was  rare.  Were  it  does  appear,  it  is 
under  the  symbol  of  an  immense  hand  issuing  from  a  cloud,  or  a 
ray  of  light  streaming  from  heaven,  to  imply,  it  may  be  presumed, 
Ihe  creative  and  all  enlightening  power  of  Ihe  Universal  Father  (4). 
Thevii  The  Virgin  Motiier  could  not  but  offer  herself  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  be  accepted  at  once  as  the  subject  of  Christian  art.  As 
respect  for  the  mother  of  Christ  deepened  into  reverence,  reve- 
rence bowed  down  to  adoration  •,  as  she  became  the  mother  of  God, 
and  herself  a  deity  in  popular  worship,  this  worship  was  the  pa- 
rent, and,  in  some  sense,  the  offspring  of  art.  Augustine  indeed 
admits  that  the  real  features  of  ihe  Virgin,  as  of  the  Saviour,  were 
unknown  (5).  Rut  Ihe  fervent  linguage  of  .Terome  shows  that  arl 
had  already  attempted  to  shadow  out  the  conception  of  mingling 
virgin  purity  and  maternal  tenderness,  which  as  yet  probably  was 
content  to  dwell  within  the  verge  of  human  nature,  and  aspired  not 
to  mingle  a  divine  idealism  with  these  more  mortal  feelings.    The 

(1)  This,  liowever,  was  probably   repainted  in  doct'    ejus   ^ecclesia;   Calholica')    credere    Deum 
llie  time  of  Hadrian  I.  figura    huniani    corporis   lerminatuin.    Aug^ust. 

(2)  Ruinolir  considers  a  statue  of  tlie  Good  Conf.  vi.  11. 
Shepherd  in  the  Vatican  collection,  from  its  slyle,  (4)  M.  Ernerie  David  (in  his  Uiscours  sur  les 
to  be  a  very  early  work;  the  oldest  monument  Anciens  Monumens,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for 
of  Christian  sculpture,  prior  to  the  urn  of  Junius  much  inforoialion,}  says  that  the  French  artists 
Bassus,  which  is  of  the  middle  of  the  fourth  lind  first  the  heurcusc  hardiesse  cf  representing 
century.  Italienische  Forschungen,  vol.  i.  p.  168.  the  Eternal  Father  under  the  human  form.  The 
In  that  usually  thought  the  earliest,  that  of  Ju-  instance  to  which  he  alludes  is  contained  in  a 
iiius  Bassus,  Jesus  Christ  is  represented  between  Latin  Bible  (in  the  Cabinet  Imperial)  cited  by 
the  Apostles,  beardless,  seated  in  a  curule  chair,  Monlfaucon,  but  not  fully  described.  It  was  pre- 
with  a  roll  half  unfolded  in  his  hand,  and  under  sentcd  to  Charles  the  Bold  by  the  canons  of  the 
his  feet  a  singular  representation  of  the  upper  church  of  Tours,  in  the  year  850.  This  period  is 
part  of  a  m.in  holding  an  inflated  veil  with  his  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  present  history 
two  hands,  a  common  symbol  or  persrnification  .Sec  therefore  K.  David, pp.  43.  46. 
of  heaven.  .See  R.Rochette,  p.  43.,  who  considers  (5)  Neque  cniiii  novimus  faciem  Virginis 
these  sarcophagi  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  Mariac.  Augustin.  de  Trin.  c.  viii.  Ut  ipsa  corpo- 
ordinary  type.  ris  facics  simulacrum  fuerit  mentis,  figura  pro- 

(3)  Compare  Munter,  ii    p.  49     Nefas    habent     bitatis.    Ambros.  dc  Virgin,  lib.  ii.  c.  2. 
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oulward  form  and  countenance  could  nol  but  be  [he  image  of  Uie 
purity  and  gentleness  of  the  soul  within  :  and  Itiis  primary  object 
of  Christian  art  could  nol  but  give  rise  to  one  of  its  characteristic 
distinctions  from  that  of  the  ancients,  the  subsliiution  of  mental 
expression  for  purely  corporeal  beauty.  As  reverential  modesty 
precluded  all  exposure  of  the  form,  the  countenance  was  the  whole 
picture.  This  reverence,  indeed,  in  the  very  earliest  specimens  of 
the  art,  goes  still  further,  and  confines  itself  to  tlie  expression  of 
composed  and  dignified  altitude.  The  artists  did  nol  even  venture 
to  expose  the  face.  With  one  exception,  the  Virgin  appears  veiled 
on  the  reliefs  on  tlie  sarcophagi,  and  in  the  earliest  paintings.  The 
oldest  known  picture  of  the  Virgin  is  in  the  catacomb  of  St.  Cal- 
lislus,  in  which  she  appears  seated  in  the  calm  majesty,  and  in  the 
dress,  of  a  Roman  matron.  It  is  the  transition,  as  it  were,  from 
ancient  to  modern  art,  which  still  timidly  adheres  to  its  conven- 
tional type  of  dignity  (1).  But  in  the  sarcophagi^  art  has  already 
more  nearly  approximated  toils  most  exquisite  subject —  Ihe  Vir- 
gin Mother  is  seated,  with  the  divine  child  in  her  lap,  receiving 
the  homage  of  the  Wise  Men.  She  is  still  veiled  (2),  but  with  the 
rounded  form  and  grace  of  youth,  and  a  kind  of  sedate  chastity  of 
expression  in  her  form,  which  seems  designed  to  convey  the  feel- 
ing of  gentleness  and  holiness.  Two  of  these  sarcophagi,  one  is} 
the  Vatican  collection,  and  one  at  Milan,  appear  to  disprove  the 
conmion  notion  that  the  representation  of  the  Virgin  was  unknown 
before  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (3).  That  council,  in  ils  zeal  against 
the  doctrines  of  Neslorius,  established,  as  it  has  been  called,  a  Hie- 
ratic type  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  traced  throughout  Byzantine  art, 
and  on  the  coins  of  the  Eastern  empire.  This  type,  however,  gra- 
dually degenerates  with  the  darkness  of  the  age,  and  the  decline  of 
art.  The  countenance,  sweetly  smiling  on  the  child,  becomes  sad 
and  severe.  The  head  is  bowed  with  a  gloomy  and  almost  sinister 
expression,  and  the  countenance  gradually  darkens,  till  it  assumes 
a  black  colour,  and  seems  to  adapt  itself  in  this  respect  to  an  ancient 
tradition.  At  length  even  the  sentiment  of  maternal  affection  is  ef- 
faced, both  the  mother  and  child  become  stiff  and  lifeless,  the  child 
is  swathed  in  tight  bands,  and  has  an  expression  of  pain  rather  than 
of  gentleness  or  placid  infancy  (4  . 

The  apostles,  particularly  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  were  among 
the  earlier  objects  of  Christian  art.    Tliough  in  one  place,  St.  Au-  Apotilos. 
gustine  asserts  that  the  persons  of  the  Apostles  were  equally  un- 

(i)BoUar!,  Pitture  e  Stulture  Sacrc,  I.  iii.  p.  Rochette  observes  much  similarity  between  the 

lll.tav.218-    See   Memoire  de  iM.  Raoul  Roch-  pictures  of  the  Virgin  ascribed  to  St.  Luke,  the 

etle,  Academ.  Inscript.  tradiliuii  of  whose  painting  ascends   to  the  sixth 

(2)  111   Bcltari  there  is  one  ipicture  of  the  Vir-  century,  a!id  ibe  Egyptian   works  which  repre- 

gin  witli  the  head  naked,   t.  ii.  tav.  cxxvi.     The  scjil  Isis  nursing  Florus.   I   have  not    thought  it 

only  one  known  to  M.  Raoul  Rochette.  necessary   to  notice   further  these  palpable  for - 

(3)A.  I).  431.   This   opinion  is  maintained  by  geries,  though  the  object,  in  so   raanv  placus,  of 

Basnagc  and  most  Protestant  writers.  popular  worship. 

(4)  Compare  Raonl  Rodielto,   pa-6  35.    M-  R 
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known  Willi  Ihal  of  the  Saviour,  in  another  he  acknowledges  iiial 
(heir  pictures  were  exhibited  on  the  walls  of  many  churches  for  the 
edification  of  the  faithful  (1).    In  a  vision  ascribed  (o  Constantine, 
but  of  very  doubtful  authority,  the  Emperor  is  said  to  have  recog- 
nised the  apostles  by  their  likeness  to  their  portraits  (2).    A  picture 
known  to  St.  Ambrose  pretended  to  have  come  down  by  regular 
tradition  from  their  time  :  and  Chrysoslom,  when  he  studied  the 
writings,  gazed  with  reverence  on  what  he  supposed  an  authentic 
likeness  of  the  apostle  (3).   Paul  and  Peter  appear  on  many  of  the 
oldest  monuments,  on  the  glass  vessels,  fragments  of  which  have 
been  discovered,  and  on  which  Jerome  informs  us  that  they  were 
frequently  painted.  They  are  found,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  sar- 
cophagus of  Junius  Bassus,  and  on  many  others.    In  one  of  these, 
in  which  the  costume  is  Roman,  St.  Paul  is  represented  bald,  and 
with  the  high  nose,  as  he  is  described  in  the  Phiiopalris  (4),  which, 
whatever  its  age,  has  evidently  taken  these  personal  peculiarities 
of  the  Apostle  from  the  popular  Christian  representations.  St.  Peter 
has  usually  a  single  tuft  of  hair  on  his  bald  forehead  (5).    Each  has 
a  book,  the  only  symbol  of  his  apostleship.    St.  Peter  has  neither 
the  sword  nor  the  keys.  In  the  same  relief,  St.  John  and  St.  James 
are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  their  youth  ;  already,  therefore, 
this  peculiarity  was  established  which  prevails  throughout  Christian 
art.    The  majesty  of  age,  and  a  kind  of  dignity  of  precedence,  arc 
atiributed  to  Peter  and  Paul,  while  all  the  grace  of  youth,  and  the 
inost  exquisite  gentleness,  are  centered  in  John.    They  seem  to 
have  assumed  this  peculiar  character  of  expression,  even  before 
(heir  distinctive  symbols. 
Martvr-       ^^  '"^Y  Gxclte  surprlsc  that  the  acts  of  martyrdom  did  not  become 
domiini   iho  subjects  of  Christian  art,  till  far  down  in  tlie  dark  ages.    That 
od.      of  St.  Sebastian,  a  relief  in  terra-cotta,  which  formerly  existed  in 
the  cemetery  of  St.  Priscilla,  and  that  of  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  Ba- 
silica Siciniana,  assigned  by  Ciampini  to  the  fifth  century,  are  rare 
exceptions,  and  both  of  doubtful  date  and  authenticity.    The  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Felicilas  and  her  seven  children,  discovered  in  1812, 
in  a  small  oratory  within  the  baths  of  Titus,  cannot  be  earlier,  ac- 
cording to  M.  R.  Rochelte,  than  the  seventh  century  (6). 

The  absence  of  all  gloomy  or  distressing  subjects  is  the  remark- 
nble  and  characteristic  feature  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome  and  in  all 
Ihe  earliest  Christian  art.  A  modern  writer,  who  has  studied  the 
subject  with  profound  attention,  has  expressed  himself  in  (he  fol- 

(1)  SI.  Augnstiii  ill  'ieiiesin,  cai),  Nxii.  Quod  (i)  VccKihAio;  avuzeLhavTiaL;  iTrip'fi^ioc. 
plunlius   locis    simul   eos   (apostolos     cum  illo      Vliilop.  c.  xii. 

(Christo)  piclos  videriiit"*  in  jiiclis  parictibu';.  (5)  Muiiler   sajs  the  arrest  of  St.   Peter  (Acts 

Angustin.  de  Cons.  Evang.  i.  Ifi.  xii.  1.  3.)  is  tlie  only  subject  rroratbe  Acts  of  the 

(2)  Hadrian  1.  E<jiist.  ad  Imp.  Coiistanlin.  et  Apostles  anioni,' the  monuments  in  the  catacombs. 
Iren.  Concil.  Nic.  ii.  art.  2.  ii.p.  104 

(3)  These  two  assertions  rest  on  the  authorily  (6)  Baoul  Rochelte,  in  Mcin.  de  i'Academie, 
of  Joannes  Damascenus,  de  Imagin.  toin,  xiii.  p.  165. 
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lowing  language  (I) :  — "  The  catacombs  destined  for  the  sepulturo 
of  llie  primitive  Christians,  for  a  long  lime  peopled  with  martyrs, 
ornamented  during  times  of  persecution,  and  under  the  dominion 
of  melancholy  thoughts  and  painful  duties,  nevertheless  every 
where  represent  in  ail  the  historic  parts  of  these  paintings  only 
what  is  noble  and  exalted  (2),  and  in  that  which  constitutes  the 
purely  decorative  part  only  pleasing  and  graceful  subjects,  the 
images  of  the  good  shepherd,  representations  of  the  vintyge,  of  the 
agape,  with  pastoral  scenes  :  the  symbols  are  fruits,  flowers,  palms, 
crowns,  lambs,  doves,  in  a  word  nothing  but  what  excites  emo- 
tions of  joy,  innocence,  and  charily.  Entirely  occupied  with  the 
celestial  recompense  which  awaited  them  after  the  trials  of  their 
troubled  life,  and  often  of  so  dreadful  a  dealli,  the  Christians  saw 
in  death,  and  even  in  execution,  only  a  way  by  which  they  arrived 
at  this  everlasting  happiness;  and  far  from  associating  wilh  this 
image  that  of  the  tortures  or  privations  which  opened  heaven  be- 
fore them,  they  took  pleasure  in  enlivening  it  with  smiling  colours, 
or  presented  it  under  agreeable  symbols,  adorning  it  wilh  flowers 
and  vine  leaves ;  for  it  is  thus  lliat  the  asylum  of  death  appears  to 
us  in  the  Christian  catacombs.  There  is  no  sign  of  mourning,  no 
token  of  resentment,  no  expression  of  vengeance;  all  breatlies  soft- 
ness, benevolence,  charily  (3). " 

It  may  seem  even  more  singular,  that  the  passion  of  our  Lord  n 
himself  remained  a  subject  interdicted,  as  it  were,  by  awful  reve- 
rence. The  cross,  it  has  been  said,  was  the  symbol  of  Christianity 
many  centuries  before  the  crucifix  (4).  It  was  rather  a  cheerful  and 
consolatory  than  a  depressing  and  melanclioly  sign;  it  was  adorned 
with  flowers,  wilh  crowns,  and  precious  stones,  a  pledge  of  the 
resurrection,  rather  than  a  memorial  of  the  passion.  The  cata- 
combs of  Rome,  faithful  to  their  general  character,  offer  no  instance 
of  a  crucifixion,  nor  does  any  allusion  to  such  asubject  of  art  occur 
in  any  early  writer  (5).  Cardinal  Bona  gives  the  following  as  the 
progress  of  the  gradual  change.  I.  The  simple  cross.  IL  The 
cross  wilh  the  lamb  at  the  foot  of  it  (6).  III.  Christ  clothed,  on  the 
cross,  wilh  hands  uplifted  in  prayer,  but  not  nailed  to  it.  IV. 
Christ  faslened  to  the  cross  with  four  nails,  still  living,  and  wilh 

(1)  M.    D'Agiiicourt  says,  '•  11   u'a  rencontre  ing    nicadoH-       The    duuil)     walls     speak     and 
Ini-meine   daus   ces  souterrains  aucune  trace  de  edify. 

nul  autre  tableau  (one  of  barliarian  and  late  de-  (4)    c.^p^    ^^          ^ji,^^   autlmrilies,    Mui.ter, 

sign  had  before  been  noticed)  rcpreseiitant  r,ne  ^^„^  ,,     j,^  j^^    unrao!;lich  das  alter  der  Cruri- 

martyre.  llist.  de  I'Art.  fixe  ,enau  zu   bestiinmen.    Vor    deui    Ende  des 

(2)  Ues  traits  heroiques.  siebenten    Jabrhanderts    kanijte  die   Kirelir  sie 

(3)  Grefror^'  of  Nyssa,  however,  describes  the  /.^  t,      ,              ,-  ,     ^    •    •              ^ 
heroic  acts  of  St.  Theodorus  as   painted   on  the  ^t^)  Ihe  decree  of  the  Quinisextan  Councl,   in 
wallsofadmrchdedicaledtothatsaint. The  pain-  695,  is  the  clearest  proof  that  up  to  that  period 
l.r  had  represented  his  sufferings,   the  forms  of  ""^   '^?"'''"  ^"^^  ^^''']  »?"''")■  i-epresenled  under 
!hetyrants  like  wild  beasts.  Thefiei'y  furnace,  the  »  ^ynbohc  or  allegoric  form. 

death    of  the    athlete  of  Christ — all  this  li.id  the  (G)  Sub  cruce  sanguinoa  niveo  stat  Christus  in  agno, 

jiainter  expressed  by  colours,  as  in  a  hook,  and  Agnus  ut  innorua  injusto  datur  hostia  letho. 

odorned  the  temple  like   a    pleasant  and  bloom-  Pnull.  Nolan,  Epist.  3>. 


rucifix. 


It  Nola. 
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open  eyes.  He  was  not  represented  as  dead  I  ill  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century  (1).  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  bust  of  the 
Saviour  first  appeared  on  the  cross,  and  afterwards  the  whole  per- 
son ;  the  head  was  at  first  erect,  with  some  expression  of  divinity; 
by  degrees  it  drooped  with  the  agony  of  pain,  the  face  was  wan  and 
furrowed,  and  death,  with  all  its  anguish,  was  imilaled  by  the 
utmost  power  of  coarse  art — mere  corporeal  suffering  without  sub- 
limity, all  that  was  painful  in  truth,  with  nothing  that  was  lender 
and  affecting.  This  change  took  place  among  the  monkish  artists 
of  the  Lower  Empire.  Those  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil  introduced  it 
into  the  West:  and  from  that  time  these  painful  images,  with  those 
of  martyrdom,  and  every  scene  of  suffering,  which  could  be  ima- 
gined by  the  gloomy  fancy  of  anchorites,  who  could  not  be  moved 
by  less  violent  excitement,  spread  throughout  Christendom.  It 
required  all  the  wonderful  magic  of  Italian  art  to  elevate  them  into 
sublimity. 

But  early  Christian  art,  at  least  that  of  painting,  was  not  content 
with  these  simpler  subjects:^  it  endeavoured  to  represent  designs  of 
far  bolder  and  more  intricate  character.  Among  the  earliest  de- 
scriptions of  Christian  painting  is  that  in  the  Church  of  St.  Felix, 
by  Paulinus  of  Nola  (2).  In  the  colonnades  of  that  church  were 
painted  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament  :  among  them  were  the 
Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  Joshua  and  the  Ark  of  God,  Ruth  and  her 
Sister-in-law,  one  deserting,  the  other  following  her  parent  in  fond 
fidelity  (3;^  an  emblem,  the  poet  suggests,  of  mankind,  part  desert- 
ing, part  adhering  to  the  true  faith.  The  object  of  this  embellish- 
ment of  the  churches  was  to  beguile  the  rude  minds  of  the  illiterate 
peasants  who  thronged  with  no  very  exalted  motives  to  the  altar  of 
St.  Felix— to  preoccupy  their  minds  with  sacred  subjects,  so  that 
they  might  be  less  eager  for  the  festival  banquets,  held  with  such 
muniflceiice  and  with  such  a  concourse  of  strangers,  at  the  tomb 
of  the  martyr  (4).  These  gross  and  irreligious  desires  led  them  to 
She  church ;  ye!,  gazing  on  these  pictures,  they  would  not  merely 

(1)  De  cruce  Valicona.  (4)  Forte  lequiratur,  quan»ni  ratione  gprendi 

...  Sedorit  liaec  nobis  sententia,  pingcre  sanctas 

(2)  The  lilies  are  not  without  merit  -.—  Ra^o  ^0,.^  domos  animantibus  adsimulatis. 

*        *         *        turba  frequentior  hie  est 

Quo  (luce  Jor<i.-mes  .suspcnso  gurgitc  fixis  Rusticitas  non  casta  fide,  neque  docta  iegendi. 

lluct.bus,  a  facie  divina  restitit  area;.  n^.^  adsueta  diii  sacris  servire  profanis, 

Vis  nova  divisit  flumcn  :  pais  amne  rechiso  Ventre  Deo,  tandem  conve. titur  advena  Christo. 

Constitit,  et  Quvii  pars  m  mare  lapsa  cucunit,  „^,^  sanctorum  opera  in  Christo  miratur  aiierla. 

Destituitque    vadum  :   ct  validus   qui  forte  rucbat  p,opterea  visum  nobis  opus  utih'.  totis 

Impetus,  adstrictas  alte  cumulaverat  undas,  Felicis  domibus  pietura  illudere  saneta  : 

Et   trenuila  conipagc  minax  pendebat  aquae  mons  ^^  f^^j^  attonitas  ha-c  per  spectacula  mentes 

Despectans  transire  pedes  arente  profundo  ;  Agrestum  capcret  fucata  eoloribus  umbra. 

Et  medio  pcdibus  siccis  in  llumme  fern  q^,^  ^^p^^  exprimitur  Uteris— ut  litter.,  monstret 

Pulverulenta  honunum  duro  vestigia  limo.  q^^j,,  manus-explicuit:  dumque  omnes  pictavicissim 

,  .      ,         ....  ,  ,        .   ,  Ostendunt  releguntque  sibi,  vel  taidius  esca; 

If  this  description  is  drawn  Irom  the  picture,  ^^^^  memores,  duni  grata  oculis  jejuiiia  pascunt  r 

not  from   the  liook,  the  painter  must  have  po.^-  Atque  ita  se  melior  stupefuctis  inseiat  usus, 

sessed  some  talent  for  composition  and  for  land-  Dum  fallit  pietura  fainem  ;  sanct.isque  legenti 

scape,  as  well  as  for  the  drawing  of  figures  Historias  castoiuni  operum  subrepit  honestas 

•^  "  °  Exemplis  iiidiicta  piis;  potatur  hianti 

'3)  Quum  gcniin,-E  scindunt  sese  in  diversa  soiorrs  ;  Sobrietas,  nimii  subeunt  oblivia  vini  : 

■      RHthsequitursanctam.quamdeseritOrpa.parentem;  Dumque  diem  dueiint  spatio  majoie  luentes, 

Perfuliani  nurus  una,  fidem  nurus  altera  monstrat.  Pocula  rarescunt,  quia  per  miranf la  tiacto 

Viiefett  una  Deum  patrije,  patiiam  altera  vita;  Tempore,  jam  paucT  superant  epulantibus  hor«. 

In  Natal,  trlir.,  Pocma  xxiv. 
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be  awakened  by  these  holy  examples  lo  purer  Ihoughls  and  holier 
emotions;  they  would  feast  Iheir  eyes  instead  of  their  baser  appe- 
tites ',  an  involuntary  sobriety  and  forgelfulness  of  the  wine  flagon 
would  steal  over  their  souls;  at  all  events,  they  would  have  less 
time  to  waste  in  the  indulgence  of  their  looser  festivity. 

Christianity  has  been  the  parent  of  music,  probably  as  far  sur- 
passing in  skill  and  magnificence  the  compositions  of  earlier  times, 
as  the  cathedral  organ  the  simpler  instruments  of  the  Jewish  or 
Pagan  reUgious  worship.  But  this  perfection  of  the  art  belongs  to 
a  much  later  period  in  Christian  history.  Like  the  rest  of  its  ser- 
vice, the  music  of  the  Church  no  doubt  grew  up  from  a  rude  and 
simple,  to  a  more  splendid  and  artificial  form.  The  practice  of 
singing  hymns  is  coeval  with  Christianity;  the  hearers  of  the  Apos- 
tles sang  the  praises  of  God ;  and  the  first  sound  which  reached  the 
Pagan  ear  from  the  secluded  sanctuaries  of  Christianity  was  the 
hymn  lo  Christ  as  God.  The  Church  succeeded  to  an  inheritance 
of  religious  lyrics  as  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  poetry  as  of  reli- 
gion (1).  The  Psalms  were  introduced  early  into  the  public  service; 
but  at  first,  apparently,  though  some  psalms  may  have  been  sung 
on  appropriate  occasions —  the  73d,  called  the  morning,  and  the 
14 1st,  the  evening  psalm — the  whole  Psalter  was  introduced  only 
as  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  read  in  the  course  of  the  ser- 
vice (2).  With  the  poetry  did  they  borrow  the  music  of  the  Syna- 
gogue? Was  this  music  the  same  which  had  filled  the  spacious 
courts  of  the  Temple,  perhaps  answered  lo  those  sad  strains  which 
had  been  heard  beside  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  or  even  des- 
cended from  still  earlier  times  of  glory,  when  Deborah  or  when 
Miriam  struck  their  harps  to  the  praise  of  God?  This  question  it 
must  be  impossible  to  answer;  and  no  tradition,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  indicates  the  source  from  which  the  Church  borrowed  her 
primitive  harmonies,  though  the  probability  is  certainly  in  favour 
of  their  Jewish  parentage. 

The  Christian  hymns  of  the  primitive  churches  seem  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  glorification  of  their  God  and  Saviour  (3).  Prayer 
was  considered  the  language  of  supplication  and  humiliation ;  the 
soul  awoke,  as  it  were,  in  the  hymn,  to  more  ardent  expressions  of 
gratitude  and  love.  Probably,  the  music  was  nothing  more  at  first 
than  a  very  simple  accompaniment,  or  no  more  than  the  accordance 
of  the  harmonious  voices ;  it  was  the  humble  subsidiary  of  the  hymn 
of  praise,  not  itself  the  soul-engrossing  art  (4).  Nothing  could  be 
more  simple  than  the  earliest  recorded  hymns ;  they  were  fragments 

(l)  The  Temple  Service,  in  Lightfoot's  Morks.  s^TiV  it'  i'^'i  TOii    £)Ta.p;^0li(7-iv   (t'/^Iy   dyct- 

gives  the  Psalms   .vhlcU    we.e  apprnpriute  to  g^-^    uvoLTidiuivif  rm   Gfffi   i6p»y.U.    See 

each  day.    The  author  has  gncii  a  slight  outline  n     i      ;•                             '            ' 

of  tills  hymnologv   of  the  Temple  irt  the  Quar-  ,   >  „  .'         •    ,.    •,      ■                <                  ,,    . 

Icrly  Review,  vol.  "x:<xviii.  i.ageao.  (i)  Private  individuals  wrote  hymns  to  Christ. 

^2)  Bingham's  Anliquilies,  vol.  ,iv.  p.    1.   5.  "'"<^''  ."""   Renerally   sung.   Euseb.    H.   E.    v, 

ri  28    •  VII     21 

3)  Gregory  of  Nyssa  clofinos  a  hymn — i/^yoc  *' 
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from  the  Scripture— Ihe  doxology,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  aiul 
to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost;"  the  angelic  hymn,  "'  Glory 
be  to  God  on  high;"  the  cherubic  hymn  from  Revel,  iv.  12. — 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy;"  the  hymn  of  victory,  Rev.  xv.  3.,  "  Great 
and  marvellous  are  thy  works."  It  was  not  improbably  the  cheru- 
bic-hymn, to  which  Pliny  alludes,  as  forming  part  of  the  Christian 
worship.  The  "  Magnificat"  and  the  "  Nunc  dimittis  "  were  like- 
wise sung  from  the  earliest  ages ;  the  Halleluia  was  the  constant 
prelude  or  burden  of  the  hymn  (1).  Of  the  character  of  the  music 
few  and  imperfect  traces  are  found.    In  Egypt  the  simplest  form 
long  prevailed.    In  the  monastic  establishments  one  person  arose 
and  repeated  the  psalm,  the  others  sale  around  in  silence  on  their 
lowly  seats,  and  responded,  as  it  were,  to  the  psalm  within  their 
hearts  (2).    In  Alexandria,  by  the  order  of  Athanasius,  the  psalms 
were  repeated  with  the  slightest  possible  inflection  of  voice-,  it  could 
hardly  be  called  singing  (3).  Yet,  though  the  severe  mind  of  Atha- 
nasius might  disdain  such  subsidiaries,  the  power  of  music  was  felt 
to  be  a  dangerous  antagonist  in  the  great  religious  contest.  Already 
the  soft  and  efTeminate  singing  introduced  by  Paul  of  Samosata, 
had  estranged  the  hearts  of  many  worshippers,  and  his  peculiar  doc- 
trines had  stolen  into  the  soul,  which  had  been  melted  by  the  arti- 
(icial  melodies,  introduced  by  him  into  the  service.   The  Gnostic 
hymns  of  Bardesanes  and  Valentinus  (4),  no  doubt,  had  their  musi- 
cal accompaniment.    Arius  himself  had  composed  hymns  which 
were  sung  to  popular  airs;  and  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  even 
to  the  time  of  Chrysoslom,  echoed  at  night  to  those  seductive  strains 
which  denied  or  imperfectly  expressed  the  Trinitarian  doctrines, 
Chrysostom  arrayed  a  band  of  orthodox  choristers,  who  hymned  the 
coequal  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.    The  Donalisls  in  Africa 
adapted  their  enthusiastic  hymns  to  wild  and  passionate  melodies, 
which  tended  to  keep  up  and  inflame,  as  it  were,  with  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  the  fanaticism  of  their  followers  (5). 

The  first  change  in  the  manner  of  singing  was  the  substitution  of 
singers  (6),  who  became  a  separate  order  in  the  Church,  for  the 
mingled  voices  of  all  ranks,  ages,  and  sexes  which  was  compared 
by  the  great  reformer  of  church  music  to  the  glad  sound  of  many 
waters  (7). 

'i)  Alleluia  iiovis  balat  ovilo  clioiis  (4)   J'oiUill.  de  Cam.  Clirisli,  17. 

Paulin.  Epist.adSov.  1?  /j\  Donalistae  no:;  reprehfiiduiil,   iiUnd  sobiie 

Curvorumhinc  chorus  helcianorun,,  psallimus    in   ecclesia    .livina  cantica    I'ropheta- 

Rcsponsantibus  Alleluia  ripis,  )  ou    ■  ..,-..  1         ,-  ■ 

Ad  Christum  levat  amnicum  cclousma.  '>"".  *"'»  'P=*'  ebnelates  suns  ad  canticun.  psal- 

Siil.  Apoll.  lib.  ii.  rp.  ro.  inonim   liumaiio    ingenio    cninposiloruui,    cjuasi 

,„.    .,  ■    i-  .  •  J-        1,    1  tiihas  L'xhorlatiouis  iiiflainiiiaiil.   Auguslin.  Con- 

(2)  Absque  eo  qui  dicturus  111  iiiirdium  I'sal-  . 

mos  surrejcerit,  cuiicti  .sedilibus  Immillimis  insi-  '''■      Compare   Binglia.n      The     leaders    ,Verr 

deiites,   au   vocem  psallenlis  oinni  cordis  intcn-  ^  •*     .       L       -       ° 

tioiiedependcnt.C'.a.<;sian.Iiislit.ii.  12.  Compare  L-illed   VTroQoKtii. 

kuseb.  H.  E.  ii.  17.     Aposto!.  Coiistil.  xx.  57.  (7)  R^poiisoiiis  psalmor.im,  caiitu  mulierum, 

,„>  ._               ^■        It               •     r     •  I,  .  virjrinain,  parvularum  co-soxans  (ludarum  Ira 

(3)  fam   inodico   ilcxu  vocis  lacicbat  sonarc  ••'b'""    '  '     ,     ,          ,,             1    •■■    „   r 

,    \'        I,    1    ■      .  ......  ,     eor  resii  tat.  Ambrus.  Uexain.  1.  111.  e.  5. 

lectorem  I'salini,  ut  proiiunciaiiti  vitinior  esset      = 

■"iuaiii  canenti.  August.  Confess,  x.  33. 
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The  anliphonal  singing,  in  which  the  ditTerent  sides  of  tlic  choir 
answered  to  each  other  in  responsive  verses,  was  first  introduced  at 
Antioch  by  Flavianus  and  Diodorus.  Though,  from  the  form  of 
some  of  the  psahns,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  system  of  allernate 
chanting  may  have  prevailed  in  the  Temple  service,  yet  the  place 
and  the  period  of  its  appearance  in  the  Christian  Church  seems  to 
indicate  a  different  source.  The  strong  resemblance  which  it  bears 
1o  the  chorus  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  might  induce  a  suspicion,  that 
as  it  borrowed  its  simple  primitive  music  from  Judaism,  it  may,  in 
turn,  have  despoiled  Paganism  of  some  of  its  lofty  religious  har- 
monies. 

This  anliphonal  chanting  was  introduced  into  the  West(l)  by 
Ambrose,  and  if  it  inspired,  or  even  fully  accompanied  the  Te 
Deum,  usually  ascribed  to  that  prelate,  we  cannot  calculate  loo 
highly  i!s  effect  upon  the  Christian  mind.  So  beaulilul  was  the  mu- 
sic in  the  Ambrosian  service,  that  the  sensitive  conscience  of  the 
young  Augustine  took  alarm,  lest,  when  he  wept  at  the  solemn 
music,  he  should  be  yielding  to  the  luxury  of  sweet  sounds,  rather 
than  imbibing  the  devotional  spirit  of  llie  hymn  (2).  Though  alive 
lo  (he  perilous  pleasure,  yet  he  inclined  to  the  wisdom  of  awaken- 
ing weaker  minds  to  piety  by  this  enchanlmcnl  of  their  hearing. 
The  Ambrosian  chant,  with  its  more  simple  and  masculine  tones,  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Church  of  Milan  ;  in  the  rest  of  Italy  it  was 
superseded  by  the  riclier  Roman  chant,  which  was  introduced  by 
the  Pope,  Gregory  the  Great  (3). 

(1)  Augustin.  Confess,  ix.  7.  1.  How  indeed  animus  in  affectum  pietalis  assurgat.  Augustiii. 
could  it  be  rejected,  when  it  had  received  the  Confess,  x.  33.  3.  Compare  ix.  7.  2. 
•lulhority  of  a  vision  of  the  blessed  Ignatius,  (3)  The  cathedra!  chanting  of  England  has 
"who  was  said  lo  have  Iieard  the  angels  singing  i)robably  almost  alone  preserved  the  ancient 
in  ihe  antiphonal  manner  the  praises  of  the  antiplional  system,  which  has  been  discarded  for 
Holy  Trinity.  Socr.  H.  E.  vi.  8.  a    greater  variety    of  inslrnmenls,  and  a  more 

(2)  Cum  reminiscor  lachrymas  meas  quas  fudi  complicated  system  of  music,  in  the  Roman  Ca - 
ad  cantus  ecclesia;  tua^,  in  primordiis  recuperata;  tholic  service.  This,  if  I  may  presume  lo  offer  a 
fidci  meaf,  et  nunc  ipsum  cum  moveor,  non  judgment,  has  lost  as  much  in  solemnity  am' 
tanlu  sed  rebus  qua-  cantantur,  cum  liquida  majesty  as  it  has  f^ained  in  richness  and  variety, 
voce  et  convenicntissima  modulatione  cantan-  €e  chant  (  le  plain-chant)  Icl  qu'il  subsiste  cn- 
tur  :  magnam  instituti  hujns  utilitatem  riirsns  core  aujourd'hui  est  un  reste  bicn  defigure. 
agnosco.  Ita  fincluo  inter  periculum  voluplatis  mais  bien  precieux,  de  I'ancienne  musique  qui, 
et  experimentum  salubrifatis;  magisque  addu-  apres  avoir  passe  par  la  main  des  barh.ircs,  n  a 
cor,  non  quidem  irretractabilem  senteutiam  pro-  pas  perdu  encore  toutcs  ses  premieres  beaules. 
fcrens    cantandi    consuetudinem    approbare   in  iMillin,  Diclionnaire  des  Beaux-Arts. 

ecilesia  :  ut  per  oblectaraenta  .lurium,  infirmior 
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CHAPTER  V. 


CONCLUSION. 


Thus,  Ihen,  Christianily  had  become  the  religion  of  llie  Roman 
world ;  it  had  not,  indeed,  confined  its  adventurous  spirit  of  moral 
conquest  within  these  limits  5  yet  it  is  in  the  Roman  world  that  its 
more  extensive  and  permanent  influence,  as  well  as  ils  peculiar 
vicissitudes,  can  alone  be  followed  out  with  distinctness  and  ac- 
curacy. 

Paganism  was  slowly  expiring ;  the  hostile  edicts  of  the  empe- 
rors, down  to  the  final  legislation  of  Justinian,  did  but  accelerate  its 
inevitable  destiny.  Its  temples,  where  not  destroyed,  were  perishing 
by  neglect  and  peaceful  decay,  or,  where  their  solid  structures  defied 
these  less  violent  assailants,  stood  deserted  and  overgrown  with 
weeds;  the  unpaid  priests  ceased  to  offer,  not  only  sacrifice,  but 
prayer,  and  were  gradually  dying  out  as  a  separate  order  of  men. 
Its  philosophy  lingered  in  a  few  cities  of  Greece,  till  the  economy 
or  the  religion  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  finally  closed  its  schools. 

The  doom  of  the  Roman  empire  was  likewise  sealed  :  the  hori- 
zon on  all  sides  was  dark  with  overwhelming  clouds;  and  the  in- 
ternal energies  of  the  empire,  the  military  spirit,  the  wealth,  the 
imperial  power,  had  crumbled  away.  The  external  unity  was  dis- 
solved; the  provinces  were  gradually  severed  from  the  main  body; 
the  Western  empire  was  rapidly  sinking,  and  the  Eastern  falling 
into  hopeless  decrepitude.  Yet  though  her  external  polity  was  dis- 
solved, though  her  visible  throne  was  prostrate  upon  the  earth, 
Rome  still  ruled  the  mind  of  man,  and  her  secret  domination  main- 
tained its  influence,  until  it  assumed  a  new  outward  form.  Rome 
survived  in  her  laws,  in  her  municipal  institutions,  and  in  that 
which  lent  a  new  sanctity  and  reverence  to  her  laws,  and  gave 
strength  by  their  alliance  with  ils  own  peculiar  polity  to  the  muni- 
cipal institutions  —  in  her  adopted  religion.  The  empire  of  Christ 
succeeded  to  the  empire  of  the  Caesars. 

When  it  ascended  the  throne,  assumed  a  supreme  and  universal 
dominion  over  mankind,  became  the  legislator,  not  merely  through 
public  statutes,  but  in  all  the  minute  details  of  life,  discharged,  in 
fact,  almost  all  the  functions  of  civil  as  well  as  of  religious  govern- 
ment, Christianity  could  not  but  appear  under  a  new  form,  and 
wear  a  [far  different  appearance  than  when  it  was  the  humble  and 
private  faith  of  a  few  scattered  individuals,  or  only  spiritually  con- 
nected communities.  As  it  was  about  to  enter  into  ils  next  period 
of  conflict  with  barbarism,  and  undergo  the  temptation  of  unlimited 
power,  however  it  might  depart  from  its  primitive  simplicity,  and 
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indeed  recede  from  lis  genuine  spirit,  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe 
how  wonderfully  (those  who  contemplate  human  affairs  with  reli- 
gious minds  may  assert  how  providentially)  it  adapted  itself  to  its 
altered  position,  and  the  new  part  which  it  was  to  fulfil  in  the  his- 
tory of  man.  We  have  already  traced  this  gradual  change  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  powerful  Hierarchy,  in  the  development  of  Monas- 
ticism,  ttie  establishment  of  the  splendid  and  imposing  Ritual;  we 
must  turn  our  attention,  before  we  close,  to  the  new  modification  of 
the  religion  itself. 

lis  theology  now  appears  wrought  out  into  a  regular,  multifa- 
rious, and,  as  it  were,  legally  established  system. 

It  was  the  consummate  excellence  of  Christianity,  that  it  blended  christian 
in  apparently  indissoluble  union  religious  and  moral  perfection,    onhfs'^^ 
Us  essential  doctrine  was,  in  its  pure  theory,  inseparable  from  hu-  ?«"•"•"'• 
mane,  virtuous,  and  charitable  disposition.  Piety  to  God,  as  he  was 
impersonated  in  Christ,  worked  out,  as  it  seemed,  by  spontaneous 
energy  into  Christian  beneficence. 

But  there  has  always  been  a  strong  propensity  to  disturb  this  nice 
balance  :  the  dogmatic  part  of  religion,  the  province  of  faith,  is 
constantly  endeavouring  to  set  itself  apart,  and  to  maintain  a  sepa- 
rate existence.  Faith,  in  this  limited  sense,  aspires  to  be  religion. 
This,  in  general,  takes  place  soon  after  the  first  outburst,  the  strong 
impulse  of  new  and  absorbing  religious  emotions.  At  a  later  period 
morality  attempts  to  stand  alone,  without  the  sanction  or  support 
of  religious  faith.  One  half  of  Christianity  is  thus  perpetually  striv- 
ing to  pass  for  the  whole,  and  to  absorb  all  the  attention,  to  the 
neglect,  to  the  disparagement,  at  length  to  a  total  separation  from 
its  heaver.-appointcd  consort.  The  multiplication  and  subtle  refine- 
ment of  theologic  dogmas,  the  engrossing  interest  excited  by  some 
dominant  (enet,  especially  if  they  are  associated  with,  or  embodied 
in,  a  minute  and  rigorous  ceremonial,  tend  to  satisfy  and  lull  the 
mind  into  complacent  acquiescence  in  its  own  religious  complete- 
ness. But  directly  religion  began  to  consider  itself  something  apart,  separatioi, 
something  exclusively  dogmatic  or  exclusively  ceremonial,  on  ac-  °'"'5'.' 
ceptance  of  certain  truths  by  the  belief,  or  the  discharge  of  certain  anda.ns- 
ritual  observances,  the  transition  from  separation  to  hostility  was 
rapid  and  unimpeded  (1).  No  sooner  had  Christianity  divorced  mo- 
rality as  its  inseparable  companion  through  life,  than  it  formed  an 
unlawful  connection  with  any  dominant  passion-,  and  the  strange 
and  unnatural  union  of  Christian  faith  with  ambition,  avarice, 
cruelty,  fraud,  and,  even  licence,  appeared  in  strong  contrast  with 
its  primitive  harmony  of  doctrine  and  inward  disposition.  Thus  in 
a  great  degree,  while  the  Roman  world  became  Christian  in  outward 
worship  and  in  faith,  it  nMuainod  Tloalhcn,  or  even  at  some  periods 

(l)  Compare   p.    305  ,     30f. 
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worse  than  in  Ihe  better  limes  of  Heathenism,  as  to  beneficence, 
gentleness,  purity,  social  virtue,  humanity,  and  peace.   This  ex- 
treme view  may  appear  to  be  justified  by  the  general  survey  of 
Christian  society.  Yet,  in  fact,  religion  did  not,  except  at  the  dark-. 
""*''*"■   est  periods,  so  completely  insulate  itself,  or  so  entirely  recede  from 
its  natural  alliance  with  morality,  though  it  admitted,  at  each  of  its 
periods,  much  which  was  irreconcilable  with  its  pure  and  original 
spirit.  Hence  the  mingled  character  of  ils  social  and  political,  as 
well  as  of  its  personal  influences.    The  union  of  Christianity  with 
monachism,  with  sacerdotal  domina'ion,  witii  the  military  spirit, 
with  the  spiritual  autocracy  of  the  papacy,  with  the  advancement  at 
one  lime,  at  another  with  the  repression,  of  the  human  mind,  had 
each  their  darker  and  brighter  side  ;  and  were  in  succession  (how- 
ever they  departed  from  the  primal  and  ideal  perfection  of  Christia- 
nity) to  a  certain  extent  beneficial,  because  apparently  almost  ne- 
cessary to  the'  social  and  intellectual  development  of  mankind  at 
each  particular  juncture.   So,  for  instance,  military  Christianity, 
which  grew  out  of  the  inevitable  incorporation  of  the  force  and 
energy  of  the  barbarian  conquerors  with  the  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings of  that  age,  and  which  finally  produced  chivalry,  was,  in  fact, 
the  substitution  of  inhumanity  for  Christian  gentleness,  of  the  love 
of  glory  for  the  love  of  peace.  Yet  was  this  indispensable  to  the  pre- 
servation of  Christianity  in  its  contest  with  ils  new  eastern  antago- 
nist. Unwarlike  Christianity  would  have  been  trampled  under  fool, 
and  have  been  in  danger  of  total  extermination,  by  triumphant 
Mohammedanism. 
( i.iisiian      Yet  even  when  its  prevailing  character  thus  stood  in  the  most  di- 
foeiinss   rect  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  it  was  not  merely  that 
exTinct.    Ihe  creed  of  Christianity  in  its  primary  articles  was  universally  ac- 
cepted, and  a  profound  devotion  filled  the  Christian  mind,  there 
was  likewise  a  constant  under-growth,  as  it  were,  of  Christian  teel- 
ings,  and  even  of  Christian  virtues.    Nothing  Could  contrast  more 
strangely,  for  instance,  than  St.  Louis  slaughtering  Saracens  and 
heretics  with  his  remorseless  sword,  and  the  Saviour  of  mankind  by 
the  Lake  of  Galilee-,  yet,  when  this  dominant  spirit  of  the  age  did 
not  preoccupy  the  whole  soul,  the  self-denial,  the  purity,  even  the 
gentleness  of  such  a  heart  bore  still  unanswerable  testimony  to  the 
genuine  influence  of  Christianity.  Our  illustration  has  carried  us  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  history,  but  already  the  great  charac- 
teristic distinction  of  later  Christian  history  had  begun  to  be  deve- 
loped, the  severance  of  Christian  faith  from  Christian  love,  the  pas- 
sionate attachment,  the  stern  and  ren^orseless  maintenance  of  the 
Christian  creed,  without  or  with  only  a  partial  practice  of  Christian 
virtue,  or  even  the  predominance  of  a  tone  of  mind,  in  some  res- 
pects absolutely  inconsistent  with  genuine  Christianity.  While  the 
luiman  mind,  in  general,  became  nwre  rigid  in  exacting,  and  more 
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timid  in  departing  from,  the  admitted  doctrines  of  the  church,  the 
jnoral  sense  became  more  dull  and  obtuse  to  the  purer  and  more 
evanescent  beauty  of  Christian  holiness.  In  truth  it  was  so  much 
more  easy,  in  a  dark  and  unreasoning  age,  to  subscribe,  or  at  least 
to  render  passive  submission  to,  certain  defined  doctrines,  than  (o 
work  out  those  doctrines  in  their  proper  induences  upon  the  life, 
<hat  we  deplore,  rather  than  wonder  at,  this  substitution  of  one 
half  of  the  Christian  religion  for  the  whole.  Nor  are  we  astonished 
to  find  those,  who  were  constantly  violating  Ihe  primary  principles 
of  Christianity,  fiercely  resenting,  and,  if  they  had  the  power,  re- 
lentlessly avenging,  any  violation  of  the  integrity  of  Christian  faith. 
Heresy  of  opinion,  we  have  seen,  became  almost  the  only  crime, 
against  which  excommunication  pointed  its  thunders  :  the  darker 
and  more  baleful  heresy  of  unchristian  passions,  which  assumed  the 
language  of  Christianity,  was  either  too  general  to  be  detected,  or  at 
best  encountered  with  feeble  and  impotent  remonstrance.  Thus 
Christianity  became  at  the  same  time  more  peremptorily  dogmatic, 
and  less  inOuential ;  it  assumed  the  supreme  dominion  over  Ihe  mind, 
while  it  held  but  an  imperfect  and  partial  control  over  the  passions 
and  affections.  The  theology  of  the  Gospel  was  the  religion  of  the 
world ;  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  very  far  from  the  ruling  influence 
of  mankind. 

Yet  even  the  theology  maintained  its  dominion,  by  in  some  de- 
gree accommodating  itself  to  the  human  mind.  It  became  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  mythic  in  its  <3haracler,  and  polytheistic  in  its  form. 

Now  had  commenced  what  may  be  called,  neitlier  unreasonably    Myviuc 
nor  unwarrantably,  the  mythic  age  of  Christianity.  As  Christianity  ewui.- 
worked  downward  into  Ihe  lower  classes  of  society,  as  it  received     ''r- 
the  rude  and  ignorant  barbarians  within  its  pale,  the  general  effect 
could  not  but  be,  that  the  age  would  drag  down  Ihe  religion  to  lis 
level,  rather  than  the  religion  elevate   the  age  to   its  own  lofty 
standard. 

The  connection  between  the  world  of  man  and  a  higher  order  of 
things  had  been  re-established  ;  the  approximation  of  the  Godhead 
to  the  human  race,  the  actual  presence  of  the  Incarnate  Deity  upon 
«arth,  was  universally  recognised  \  Iranscendenlal  truths,  beyond 
Ihe  sphere  of  human  reason,  had  become  the  primary  and  elemental 
principles  of  tiuman  belief.  A  strongly  imaginative  period  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  this  extraordinary  impulse.  It  was  the  pain.. 
■reign  of  faith,  of  faith  which  saw  or  felt  the  divine,  or  at  least  super- 
natural, agency,  in  every  occurrence  of  life,  and  in  every  impulse 
of  the  heart;  which  offered  itself  as  the  fearless  and  undoubling 
interpreter  of  every  event  ,•  which  comprehended  in  its  domain  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future;  and  seized  upon  the  whole  range 
of  human  thought  and  knowledge,  upon  history,  and  even  natural 
philosophy,  as  its  own  patrimony. 
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This  was  not,  it  could  not  be,  that  more  sublime  theology  of  a 
rational  and  intellectual  Christianity  ;  that  theology  which  expands 
itself  as  the  system  of  the  universe  expands  upon  the  mind  •,  and 
from  its  wider  acquaintance  with  the  wonderful  provisions,  the 
more  manifest  and  all-provident  forethought  of  the  Deity,  acknow- 
ledges with  more  awe-struck  and  admiring,  yet  not  less  fervent  and 
grateful,  homage  the  beneficence  of  the  Creator;  that  Christian 
theology  which  reverentially  traces  the  benignant  providence  of 
God  over  the  affairs  of  men — the  all-ruling  Father— the  Redeemer 
revealed  at  the  appointed  time,  and  publishing  the  code  of  reconci- 
liation, holiness,  peace,  and  everlasting  life — the  Universal  Spirit, 
with  its  mysterious  and  confest,  but  uniraceable  energy,  pervading 
the  kindred  spiritual  part  of  man.  The  Christian  of  these  days  lived 
in  a  supernatural  world,  or  in  a  world  under  the  constant  and  felt 
and  discernible  interference  of  supernatural  power.  God  was  not 
only  present,  but  asserting  his  presence  at  every  instant,  not  merely 
on  signal  occasions  and  for  important  purposes,  but  on  the  most 
insignificant  acts  and  persons.  The  course  of  nature  was  beheld, 
not  as  one  great  uniform  and  majestic  miracle,  but  as  a  succession 
of  small,  insidated,  sometimes  trivial,  sometimes  contradictory  in- 
terpositions, often  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  moral  and  Christian 
attributes  of  God.  The  divine  power  and  goodness  were  not  spread- 
ing abroad  like  a  genial  and  equable  sunlight,  enlightening,  cheer- 
ing, vivifying,  but  breaking  out  in  partial  and  visible  flashes  of 
influence  ;  each  incident  was  a  special  miracle,  the  ordinary  emo- 
tion of  the  heart  was  divine  inspiration.  Each  individual  had  not 
merely  his  portion  in  the  common  diffusion  of  religious  and  moral 
knowledge  or  feeling,  but  looked  for  his  peculiar  and  especial  share 
in  the  divine  blessing.  His  dreams  came  direct  from  heaven,  a  new 
system  of  Christian  omens  succeeded  the  old-;  witchcraft  merely  in- 
voked Beelzebub,  or  Satan  instead  of  Hecate  ;  hallowed  places  only 
changed  their  tutelary  nymph  or  genius  for  a  saint  or  martyr. 
iiniii;ii>-  It  is  not  less  unjust  to  stigmatise  in  the  mass  as  fraud,  or  to 
ative  state  (,Qf,(jemn  as  the  weakness  of  superstition,  than  it  is  to  enforce  as  an 
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man  mind  essential  part  of  Christianity,  that  which  was  the  necessary  deve- 
lopment of  this  state  of  the  human  mind.  The  case  was  this, —the 
mind  of  man  had  before  it  a  recent  and  wonderful  revelation,  in 
which  it  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  divine  interposition.  God 
had  been  brought  down,  or  had  condescended  to  mingle  himself 
with  the  aflairs  of  men.  But  where  should  that  faith,  which  couid 
not  but  receive  these  high,  and  consolatory,  and  reasonable  truths, 
set  limits  to  the  agency  of  this  beneficent  power?  How  should  it 
discriminate  between  that  which  in  its  apparent  discrepancy  with 
Ihe  laws  of  nature  ( and  of  those  laws  how  little  was  known  ! )  was 
miraculous  ;  and  that  which,  to  more  accurate  observation,  was 
i)nly  strange  or  wonderful,  or  perhaps  the  result  of  ordinary  but 
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dimly  seen  causes?  Uow  sUll  more  in  the  mysterious  world  of  the 
human  mind,  of  which  the  laws  are  still,  we  will  not  say  in  their 
primitive,  but  in  comparison  with  those  of  external  nature,  in  pro- 
found obscurity  ?  If  the  understanding  of  man  was  too  much  dazzled 
to  see  clearly  even  material  objects  •,  if  just  awakening  from  a  deep 
trance,  it  beheld  every  thing  floating  before  it  in  a  mist  of  wonder, 
how  much  more  was  the  mind  disqualified  to  judge  of  its  own  emo- 
tions, of  the  origin,  suggestion,  and  powers,  of  those  thoughts  and 
emotions,  which  still  perplex  and  baflle  our  deepest  metaphysics. 

The  irresistible  current  of  man's  thoughts  and  feelings  ran  all  one 
way.  It  is  dilTicult  to  calculate  the  etVecl  of  that  extraordinary  po- 
wer or  propensity  of  the  mind  to  see  what  it  expects  to  see,  to  co- 
lour with  the  preconceived  fiue  of  its  own  opinions  and  sentiments 
whatever  presents  itself  before  it.  The  contagion  of  emotions  or  of 
passions,  which  in  vast  assemblies  may  be  resolved,  perhaps,  into 
a  physical  effect,  acts,  it  should  seem,  in  a  more  extensiVe manner; 
opinions  and  feelings  appear  to  be  propagated  with  a  kind  of  epide- 
mic force  and  rapidity.  There  were  some,  no  doubt,   who  saw 
farther,  but  who  either  dared  not,  or  did  not  care,  to  stand  across 
the  torrent  of  general  feeling.  But  the  mass,  even  of  the  strongest 
minded,  were  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  (he  profound  rehgious  dread 
of  assuming  that  for  an  ordinary  efl'ect  of  nature,  which  might  be 
a  divine  interposition.  They  were  far  more  inclined  to  suspect 
reason  of  presumption  than  faith  of  credulity.  Where  faith  is  the 
height  of  virtue,  and  infidelity  the  depth  of  sin,  tranquil  investiga- 
tion becomes  criminal  indifference,  doubt  guilty  scepticism.  Of  all 
charges  men  shrink  most  sensitively,  especially  in  a  religious  age, 
from  that  of  irrehgion,  however  made  by  the  most  ignorant  or  (he 
most  presumptuous.  The  clergy,  (he  great  agents  in  the  mainte-      rh 
nance  and  communication  of  (his  imaginative  religious  bias,  the  as-   ""'"^s 
serters  of  constant  miracle  in  all  its  various  forms,  were  themselves, 
no  doubt,  irresistibly  carried  away  by  the  same  tendency.  It  was 
treason  against  their  order  and  their  sacred  duly,  to  arrest,  or  to 
deaden,  whatever  might  tend  to  religious  impression.  Pledged  by 
obligation,  by  feeling,  we  may  add  by  interest,  to  advance  religion, 
most  were  blind  to,  all  closed  (heir  eyes  against,  the  remote  conse- 
quences of  folly  and  superstition.  A  clergyman  who,  in  a  credulous 
or  enthusiastic  age,  dares  to  be  rationally  pious,  is  a  phenomenon 
of  moral  courage.  From  this  time,  either  the  charge  of  irreligion, 
or  the  not  less  dreadful  and  fatal  suspicion  of  heresy  or  magic,  was 
the  penalty  to  be  paid  for  the  glorious  privilege  of  superiority  to  the 
age  in  which  the  man  lived,  or  of  the  attainment  to  a  higher  and 
more  reasonable  theology. 

The  desire  of  producing  religious  impression  was  in  a  great  de-  Reiig, 
gree  the  fertile  parent  of  all  the  wild  inventions  which  already  be-    '"^.I'l"' 
gan  to  be  grafted  on  the  simple  creed  of  Christianity.  That  wlilch 
H.  '       2i 
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was  employed  avowedly  with  this  end  in  one  generation,  became 
the  popular  belief  of  the  next.  The  full  growth  of  all  this  religious 
poetry  (for,  though  not  in  form,  it  was  poetical  in  its  essence)  be- 
longs to,  and  must  be  reserved  for,  a  later  period  :  Christian  history 
would  be  incomplete  without  that  of  Christian  popular  superstition. 
But  though  religion,  and  religion  in  this  peculiar  form,  had  thus 
swallowed  up  alt  other  pursuits  and  sentiments,  it  cannot  indeed  be 
said,  thai  this  new  mythic  or  imaginative  period  of  the  world  sup- 
pressed IhG  development  of  any  strong  intellectual  energy,  or  ar- 
rested the  progress  of  real  knowledge  and  improvement.  This,  even 
if  commenced,  must  have  yielded  to  the  devastating  inroads  of  bar- 
Mirism.  But  in  truth,  however  high  in  some  respects  the  civilisation 
of  the  Roman  empire  under  the  Anlonines;  however  the  useful, 
more  especially  the  mechanical,  arts  must  have  attained,  as  their 
.gigantic  remains  still  prove,  a  higli  perfection,  (though  degenerate 
in  point  of  taste,  by  the  colossal  solidity  of  their  structure,  the  vast 
buildings,  the  roads,  the  aqueducts,  the  bridges,  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world,  bear  testimony  to  the  science  as  well  as  ,to  the  public 
spirit  of  the  age,)  still  there  is  a  remarkable  dearth,  at  this  flourish- 
ing period,  of  great  names  in  science  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  in 
literature  (1). 
(■ffect  on  Principles  may  have  been  admitted,  and  may  have  begun  to  take 
pliiios"!  fif"^  roo^  through  the  authoritative  writings  of  the  Christian  fathers, 
i'^'f-  which,  after  a  long  period,  would  prove  adverse  to  the  free  develop- 
ment of  natural,  moral,  and  intellectual  philosophy;  and  having 
been  enshrined  for  centuries  as  a  part  of  religious  doctrine,  would 
not  easily  surrender  their  claims  to  divine  authority,  or  be  deposed 
from  Iheir  established  supremacy.  The  church  condemned  Galileo 
on  the  authority  of  (lie  fathers  as  much  as  of  the  sacred  writings, 
at  least  on  their  irrefragable  interpretation  of  the  scriptures;  and 
the  denial  of  the  antipodes  by  St.  Augustine  was  alleged  against 
1he  magnificent,  but  as  it  appeared  to  many  no  less  impious  than 
frantic,  theory  of  Columbus  (2).  The  wild  cosmogonical  theories  of 
the  Gnostics  and  Manichcans,  with  the  no  less  unsatisfactory  hypo- 
theses of  the  Greeks,  tended,  no  doubt,  to  throw  discredit  on  all 
kinds  of  physical  study  (3),  and  to  establish  the  strictly  literal  expo- 
sition of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creaHon.    The  orthodox  fathers, 

(1)  Gnleii,  as  writer  oil  pbjsic,  may  be  quoted  taxnl  renim  crelestium  seu  naturnliura,  quia 
£3  an  exception.  sunt   alxIiUc,  ncsciri  posse,  quia   nuUus  doceal, 

(2)  It  iias  been  said,  that  I'ne  best  mathematical  nee  r/tuEi-i  oportcre,  quia  inveniri  rjuwrencla  non 
science  which  the  age  could  coramaiul  was  cm-  possum.  Qua  cxccptionc  inlciposita  ct  physicos 
phiyed  in  tlie  settlement  of  the  question  about  admonuisset  nc  qua;rerent  ea,  qu;t  modum  exce- 
Easter,  decided  at  th';  Council  of  Nice.  dercnt   cogitalionis  human;c,  et  se  ipsum  calum- 

(3)  lirucker's  «hscrvation.s  on  the  physical  nice  invidia  jiberasset,  el  nobis  certe  dcdis^et  ali- 
knowiodge,  or  rather  on  the  professed  contempt  quid,  quod  seqncrcmur."  Div.  Instit.  iii.  2.  See 
of  physical  knowledge,  of  the  father';,  arc  cha-  otiier  quotations  to  the  same  effect  :  lirucker, 
racteritcd  with  his  usual  plain  good  sense.  Hist.  I'hil.  iii.  p.  357.  The  work  of  Cosinas  Indi- 
Their  general  language  was  that  of  I.actantius  :  coplcuslcs,  edited  by  Moutfaucon,  is  a  rurious 
— "  Quanto  faccret  saplcntius  ac  vcrius  si  ex-  example  of  the  prevailing  notions  of  physical 
iN'ptionc  faclA   diccrct  caussas  ialioi;C3quc  dun-  tcicncc. 
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when  Ihey  enlarge  on  the  works  of  the  six  days,  though  Ihey  allow 
themselves  largely  in  allegorical  inference,  have  in  general  in  view 
these  strange  theories,  and  refuse  to  depart  from  the  strict  letter  of 
the  history  (1)-,  and  the  popular  language,  which  was  necessarily 
employed  with  regard  to  the  eartli  and  the  movements  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  became  csfabiished  as  literal  and  immutable  truth. 
The  Bible,  and  the  Bible  interpreted  by  the  fathers,  became  the 
code  not  of  religion  only,  but  of  every  branch  of  knowledge.  If  re- 
ligion demanded  (he  assent  to  a  heaven-revealed,  or  heaven-sanc- 
tioned, theory  of  the  physical  creation,  the  whole  history  of  man, 
from  its  commencement  to  its  close,  seemed  to  be  established  ija 
slill  more  distinct  and  explicit  terms.  Nothing  was  allowed  for  figu- 
rative or  Oriental  phraseology,  nothing  for  that  condescension  to 
the  dominant  sentiments  and  slate  of  knowledge,  which  may  have 
been  necessary  to  render  each  part  of  the  sacred  writings  intelligible 
to  that  age  in  which  it  was  composed.  And  if  the  origin  of  man  was 
thus  clearly  revealed,  the  close  of  his  history  was  still  supposed, 
however  each  generation  passed  away  undisturbed,  to  be  still  im- 
minent and  immediate.  The  day  of  judgment  was  before  the  eyes 
of  the  Christian,  either  instant,  or  at  a  very  brief  interval ;  it  was 
not  unusual,  on  a  general  view,  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  old  age 
and  decrepitude  of  the  world ;  and  every  great  calamity  was  either 
Ihe  sign  or  the  commencement  of  tlic  awful  consummation.  Gre- 
gory I.  beheld  in  the  horrors  of  the  Lombard  invasion  the  visible 
approach  of  the  last  day;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  doctrine 
of  a  purgatorial  state  was  strengthened  by  this  prevalent  notion, 
which  interposed  only  a  limited  space  between  the  death  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  final  judgment  (2). 

But  the  popular  belief  was  not  merely  a  theology  in  its  higher 
sense. 

Christianity  began  to  approach  to  a  polytheistic  fojm,  or  at  least    Poiy- 
to  permit,  what  it  is  dilTicult  to  call  by  any  other  name  than  poly-  rormof 
Ihcistic,  habits  and  feelings  of  devotion.    II  attributed,  however  ^''.^f'';''' 
vaguely,  to  subordinate  beings  some  of  the  inalienable  powers  and 
attributes  of  divinity.  Under  the  whole  of  this  form  lay  the  sum  of 
Christian  doctrine;  but  that  which  was  constantly  presented  to  the 
minds  of  men  was  the  host  of  subordinate,  indeed,  but  still  active 
and  influential,  mediators  between  the  Deity  and  the  world  of  man. 
Throughout  (as  lias  already  been  and  will  presently  be  indicated 
again)  existed  the  vital  and  essential  difference  between  Christianity 

(1)  Compare  the  Hcxaemeron  of  Ambrose,  matx  ccclesiic,  dcstructa  sunt  mnnasteria  viro- 
antl  Brucker's  sciisilile  remarks  on  the  pardon-  rum  et  fa'minariim,  desolata  ah  huiuinibiis  pra:- 
able  errors  of  that  great  prelate.  The  evil  was,  dia,  atque  ab  omni  cultore  destituta;  in  solitu- 
not  that  the  fathers  fell  into  extraordinary  dine  vacat  terra,  oecupavernnt  bestia;  loca,  quae 
errors  on  subjects  of  uhich  they  were  ignorant,  prius  multitudo  hominum  tenebat.  Nam  ia  hac 
but  that  their  errors  were  canonised  by  the  terr.^,  iri  qua  nos  viviinus,  fineui  suum  nr.ii.idus 
blind  veuerat'oii  of  later  ages,  which  might  j^m  iioii  iiunliat  <ed  ostcndit.  Greg.  Mag.  Oial. 
have  beeu  better  informed.  iii.  38- 

(2)  Ocpopulatx  urbcs,  evfria  caslra,  concrc- 
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and  Paganism.    It  is  possible  that  the  controversies  about  the  Tri- 
nity and  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  tended  indirectly  to  the  pro- 
motion of  this  worship,  of  the  Virgin,  of  angels,  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs. The  great  object  of  the  victorious,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  both 
parlies,  was  the  closest  approximation,  in  one  sense,  the  identifica- 
tion, of  the  Saviour  with  the  unseen  and  incomprehensible  Deify. 
Though  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  as  strenuously  asserted  in 
theory,  it  was  not  dwell  upon  with  the  same  earnestness  and  con- 
stancy as  his  divine.    To  magnify,  to  purify  this  from  all  earthly 
leaven  was  the  object  of  all  eloquence  :  theologic  disputes  on  this 
point  withdrew  or  diverted  the  attention  from  the  life  of  Christ  as 
simply  related  in  the  Gospels.    Christ  becanic  the  object  of  a  re- 
moter, a  more  awful,  adoration.  The  mind  began  therefore  to  seek 
out,  or  eagerly  to  seize,  some  other  more  material  beings,  in  closer 
alliance  with  human  sympatliies.  The  constant  propensity  of  man  lo 
humanise  his  Deity,  checked,  as  it  were,  by  the  receding  majesty  of 
the  Saviour,  readily  clung  with  its  devotion  to  humbler  objects  (1). 
The  weak  wing  of  the  common  and  unenlightened  mind  could  not 
soar  to  the  unapproachable  light  in  which  Christ  dwelt  with  the 
Father  ;  il  dropped  to  the  earth,  and  bowed  itself  down  before  some 
less  mysterious  and  infinite  object  of  veneration.    In  theory  it  was 
always  a  different  and  inferior  kind  of  worship^  but  the  feelings, 
especially  impassioned  devotion,  know  no  logic  :  they  pause  not-, 
it  would  chill  (hem  to  death  if  they  were  to  pause  for  these  fine  and 
worsLip  subtle  distinctions.    The  gentle  ascent  by  which  admiration,  re- 
!.nd".n'u!  verencc,  gratitude,  and  love,  swelled  up  to  awe,  to  veneration,  lo 
?*■'«•     worship,  both  as  regards  the  feelings  of  the  individual  and  the  ge- 
neral sentiment,  was  imperceptible.  Men  passed  from  rational  re- 
spect for  the  remains  of  (he  dead  (2),   the  communion  of  holy 
thought  and  emotion,  which  might  connect  Ihe  departed  saint  with 
his  brethren  in  the  flesh,  lo  the  superstitious  veneration  of  relics, 
and  the  deification  of  mortal  men,  by  so  easy  a  transition,  that  (hey 
never  discovered  the  precise  point  at  which  they  transgressed  the 
unmarked  and  unwalched  boundary. 

This  new  polylheising  Christianity  therefore  was  still  subordinate 
and  subsidiary  in  the  theologic  creed  to  Ihe  (rue  Christian  worship, 
but  it  usurped  its  place  in  Ihe  heart,  and  rivalled  il  in  llje  daily 

(l)  The  progress  of  the  worsliip  of  sainls  ;ind  (a.    n.   386.)  against   the    removal   and   sale   of 

angels  h;is  been  lairly  and  impartially  trneed  by  saints'  bodies.  "  Nemo  martjres  distraliat,  nemo 

.'hroeck,  ChrittiicbeKircliongescliiclite,  viii.  161.  mercetiir."  Cod.  Theodos.  ix.  17.  Augustiiiede- 

ft  seq.  In  the  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Poly-  iiies   that   worship  was  ever  offered   to  apostle, 

carp,  it   is  said,  "  we  love  the  martyrs  as  disci-  or  saints.  "  Qnis  aulcm  audivit  aliquando  fide 

pics  and  I'ollowers  of  the  Lord."   The  fathers  of  lium  stautem  sacerdotem  ad  altare  etiam  super 

the  next  period  leave  llie  saints   and  martyrs  in  sanctuin   corpus  martyris  r,d    Dei  honoreiu  rul- 

a  kind  of  intermediate  state,  the  bosom  af  Abra-  tumcpie  construcliini,  dieere  in  precihus,   oflero 

ham  or    Paradise,   as   explained    by  Terlnllian,  tibi  sacrificiiim,  Petrc,  vel  Panh  ,  vel  Cypriane, 

conlr.  Blare,  iy.  34    Apolyct.  47.  Compare  Jre-  cum   apud   eorum   niemorias  offeratur  Deo  qui 

nxas,   adv.   TIner.   v.   c.    31.    .lusti.i,    Dial,  cum  eos  ct  homines  ot  martyres  fecit,  ct  Sanctis  suis 

Tryph.  Origcn,  Horn.  v'.i.  in  I.evil.  angeiis  coplesti   honorc  sociavil."    l)e  Civ.  Dei, 

('i)  The  growth  of  the  worship  of  relics  is  Iitst  viii.   27.    Compare   xvii.    10.   where   lie   asserts. 

f:Uo\vn   by    ill?   prohibitory    law  of  Theodosius  miracles  lo  be  pcrrormed  at  their  tombs. 
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language  and  practices  of  devolion.  The  worshipper  fell  and  ac- 
knowledged bis  dependency,  and  looked  for  proleclion,  or  sup- 
port, to  these  new  intermediate  beings,  the  intercessors  with  the 
great  Intercessor,  They  were  arrayed  by  the  general  belief  in  some 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity, — ubiquity  (1);  the  perpetual  cog- 
nisance of  the  affairs  of  earth  ]  they  could  hear  the  prayer  (2)  ^ 
they  could  read  the  heart;  they  could  control  nature;  they  had  a 
power,  derivative  indeed  from  a  higher  source,  but  still  exercised 
according  to  their  volition,  over  all  the  events  of  the  world.  Thus 
each  city,  and  almost  each  individual,  began  to  have  his  tutelar 
saint;  the  presence  of  some  beatified  being  hovered  over  and  hal- 
lowed particular  spots  ;  and  thus  the  strong  influence  of  local  and 
particular  worships  combined  again  with  that  great  universal  faith, 
of  which  the  supreme  Father  was  the  sole  object,  and  the  universe 
the  temple  (3).  Still,  however,  this  new  polytheism  differed  in  its 


(1)  Massui-f,  ill  his  preface  to  Ii'pnaeus,  p. 
cxxxvi  has  adduced  some  texts  from  the  fathers 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  on  the  ubiquity 
of  the  saints  and  the  \'ir,";in. 

(2)  Perhaps  the  earliest  instances  of  these  are 
in  the  eulogies  of  the  eastern  martyrs,  by  Basile 
Greg,  JJaz.  and  Greg.  Nyssen.  See  especially 
the  former  on  the  Forly  Martyrs.  O  .jXito- 
iW4V0c,    «7r<    TOi/{    Tsa-o-jtf ctxovTi*   >taTa.- 

^iV^fl,  0  iVffia.lVl}f/.i)IClC,  'fTT  aLVTOug 
A7rr>T(i)(^ily    0      /MJV     iVSt    XutriV      lUfYI     Ta>1 

S'ljo-^ip^v,  0  (Ts  ha  (fuxaLp(Q^  auTce  to. 
;^f»<^■TO^aj>-a.■  IvrduSct  ■yvvvi  ivs^iCnt 
UTTlf  TSXVa'V  tt/;^;0W2VM  KxicfKauCitv  i- 
T6tl,      ATniJ^yif/.OUVTI     ivS'pi    TOV     STrstVOtTiV 

a.iToufjtc/>i,  ap^&jcTOt/vTi  tuv  (rwT»fia.v. 
Oper.  vol.  ii.  p.  155.  These  and  similar  passages 
in  Greg.  Naziaiizen  (Drat,  in  Basil  )  and  Gregory 
ol  Nyssa  (in  Thcodor.  Martyr.)  may  be  rhetori- 
cal ornaineuts,  but  their  ignorant  and  enthu- 
siastic hearers  would  not  make  much  allowance 
for  the  fcr\our  of  eloquence. 

'3)  .^11  illustration  of  the  new  form  assumed  by 
Christian  worship  may  be  collected  from  the 
works  of  I'aulinus,  who,  in  eighteen  poems, 
celebrates  the  nativity  of  .St.  Felix  the  tutelar}- 
saint  of  Nola.  Si.  Felix  is  at  least  invested  in  the 
powers  ascribed  to  the  intermediate  deities  of 
antiquity.  Pilgrims  crowded  from  the  whole  of 
the  south  of  Italy  to  the  festival  of  St.  Felix. 
Rome  herself,  though  she  possessed  the  altars  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  poured  forth  her  myriads; 
the  Cnpenian  gate  was  choked,  the  .'Vppian  way 
was  covered  with  the  devout  worshipper*.  Multi- 


tudes came  from  beyond  the  sea.  St.  Felix  is 
implored  by  his  servants  to  remove  the  im- 
pediments to  their  pilijrimagos  from  the  hostility 
of  men  or  ndverse  weather  ;  to  smooth  the  seas, 
and  send  propitious  winds."  There  is  constant 
reference,  indeed,  to  C'lirist***  as  the  source  of 
this  power,  yet  the  power  is  fully  and  explicitly 
assign-d  to  the  saint.  He  is  the  prevailing  inter- 
cessor betwecH  the  worshipper  and  Christ.  But 
the  vital  distinctions  between  this  paganising 
form  of  Christianity  and  Paganism  itself  is  no 
less  manifest  in  these  poems.  It  is  not  merely  as 
a  tutelary  deity  in  this  life,  that  the  saint  is 
invoked;  the  future  state  of  existence  and  the 
final  judgment  are  constantly  present  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  worshipper.  St. Felix  is  entreated 
after  death  to  bear  the  souls  of  his  worshippers 
into  the  bosom  ofthe  Redeemer,  and  toiutercede 
for  them  at  the  last  day"'*. 

These  jioems  furnisli  altogether  a  curious  pic- 
ture of  the  times,  and  show  how  early  Christian 
Italy  began  to  become  what  it  is.  The  pilgrims 
luuught  their  votive  offerings,  curtains  and 
hangings,  embroidered  with  figures  of  animals, 
silver  plates  with  inscriptions,  candles  of  painted 
wax,  pendent  lamps,  precious  ointments,  and 
dishes  of  venison  and  other  meats  for  the  ban- 
quet. The  following  ch.iractcristic  circumstance 
must  not  be  omitted.  The  magnificent  plans  of 
Paulinus  for  building  the  church  of  St.  Felix 
were  interfered  with  by  two  wooden  cottages, 
which  stood  in  a  field  before  the  front  of  the 
building-  At  midnight  a  fire  broke  out  in  these 
tenements.  The  affrighted  bishop  woke  up  in 
trembling  apprehension  lest  the  splendid  "  pa- 
lace" of  the   saint  should  be  enveloped   in  the 


"  .S'.ipatam  miiltis  iinain  jiivat  iirbibus  urbem 
(Jernere,  totque  uno  compiilsa  rxamina  vote. 
I.licani  roeunt  pnpuli.  coit  Appiila  pubes. 
Et  Calabri,  et  cuncti,  quos  adllllt  astus  iitrrque, 
Qui  laeva,  et  dextra  Latium  circumscnat  unda. 

Et  qua  bis  lernas  Campania  l.-ela  per  urbes,  pIc. 
Ipsaque  coelestiim  sacris  proceruni  monumentis 
B.oma  Petro  Paiiloque  potens,  raresrere  gaudet 
Hujus  bonoie  diei,  portaeque  ex  ore  Capenre 
Millia  profundens  ad  amicre  niaeiiia  ^nla^ 
Ditnittet  duodena  decem  per  millia  dense 
Agmine,  confertis  longe  latet  Appia  tuibis." 
Caiiu-  iii 


"  Da  currere  moUibus  ii 
Et  famulis  famulos  a  puppi  suggci 


ndis 


1  venlos." 
Carm.  i. 
'  "  Sis  bonus  ofelixque  tuis,  Dominumque  potentem 

Exorcs. 

Liceat  placati  munere  Christi 
Post  pelagi  fluctus."  etc. 
'  *'  Positasqup  tuorum 

Ante  tuos  vultus,  animas  vectare  paterno 
Ne  lenuas  gremio  Domini  fulgentis  ad  ora.  *** 
Posco  ovium  gregc  nosstatiti,  ut  sontentia  suDimi 
Judicps,  hoc  quoqi'P  nos  iterum  tibi  munere donet." 
Csrm.  lil. 
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influence,  as  well  as  in  ils  nature,  from  thai  of  Paganism.  II  bore 
a  constant  reference  to  another  state  of  existence.  Though  the  of- 
fice of  the  tutelary  being  was  to  avert  and  mitigate  temporal  suf- 
fering, yet  it  was  still  more  so  to  awaken  and  keep  alive  the  sen- 
timents of  the  religious  being.  They  were  not  merely  the  agents 
of  the  divine  providential  government  on  earth,  but  indissoluble 
connected  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  future  state  of  existence. 

The  most  natural,  most  beautiful,  and  most  universal,  though 
perhaps  the  latest  developed,  of  these  new  forms  of  Christianity, 
that  which  tended  to  the  poetry  of  the  religion,  and  acted  as  the 
conservator  of  art,  particularly  of  painting,  till  at  length  it  became 
the  parent  of  that  refined  sense  of  the  beautiful,  that  which  was  the 
Inspiration  of  modern  Italy,  was  the  worship  of  the  Yirgin.  Di- 
rectly that  Christian  devotion  expanded  itself  beyond  its  legitimate 
objects ;  as  soon  as  prayers  or  hymns  were  addressed  to  any  of 
those  beings  who  had  acquired  sanctity  from  their  connection  or 
co-operation  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  world-, 
as  soon  as  the  apostles  and  martyrs  had  become  hallowed  in  the 
general  sentiment,  as  more  especially  the  objects  of  the  divine 
famour  and  of  human  gratitude,  the  virgin  mother  of  the  Saviour 
appeared  to  possess  peculiar  claims  to  the  veneration  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.  The  worshipof  the  Virgin,  like  most  of  the  other  tenets 
which  grew  out  of  Christianity,  originated  in  the  lively  fancy  and 
fervent  temperament  of  the  East,  but  was  embraced  with  equal  ar- 
dour, and  retained  with  passionate  constancy,  in  the  West  (1). 

The  higher  importance  assigned  to  the  female  sex  by  Chris- 
tianity, than  by  any  other  form  at  least  of  Oriental  religion,  po- 
werfully tended  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin,  while  that  worship  reacted  on  the  general  estimation  of  the 
female  sex.  Women  willingly  deified  (we  cainnot  use  another  ade- 


flaines.  He   entered   the   church,  uniied  with  a  adorytion,    may,   in   this  respect,  be  considered 

piece  of  the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  and  advanced  as  Oriental.,  1  allude  to  his  parallel  between  Eve 

towards  the  fire.    The  flames  which  had  resisted  and  the  Virgin,  in  which  he  seems  to  assign  a 

all  the  water  thrown  upon  them,  retreated  before  mediatorial  character  to  the  latter.   Iren.  iii,  33. 

the   sacrea  wood  ;   and   in    the   morning   every  v.  19. 

thiiig  was  found  uninjured  except  these  two  de-  The  earlier  fathers  use  expressions  witii  regard 
voted  buildings.    The   bishop,  without   scruple,  to  the  A'irgin    altogether  inconsistent   with   the 
ascribes  the  fire  In  St.  Felix  : —  reverence  of  later  ages.  Tertiillian  compares  her 
"  Setl  et  hoc  Felicis  gratia  nobis  unfavourably  wilh   Martha   and  Mary,  and  insi- 
Mnnere  consuluit,  quod  praivcnicndo  laijorem  nuates  that  she  partook  of  the  incredulity  of  the 
Utilibus  JlammiSt  operam  compendia  nobis  rest   of   lier   own  family.    **  Mater  a^qiie  iioii  de- 
Prastitit."                                               Carm.  x.  monstratur  adha^sisse  illi,  cum  Martha;  ct  Maria; 
The  peasant,   who  had  dared  to  prefer  his  ho-  nli»= '"  coinmercio  ejus  frenucntantur.  Hoc  deni- 
vel,  though  the  beloved  dwelling  of  his  youth,  to  <li<^   '"  'oco  (St.  f  uc.  viii.  20)  apparet  incredu- 
the  bouse  of  r.od  or  of  his  saint,   seeing  one  of  litas  eorum  cum  is  docercl   viam  vit.T,"  etc.    Dc 
the  buildings  thus  miraculously  in  flames,   sets  '^»'""«^  Christi.,  c.  7.  There  is  a  collection  of  quo- 
fire  to  the  other.  tations  on  this  subject  in  Field   on  the  Church, 

p.  264.  et  seij. 

'•  Et  celeri  peragit  sua  damna  fu.oie  flie    Coliyridians,    who   offered   cakes  to  the 

Dilectasque  demos,  et  inanes  planijct  ainorcs."  \r-      ■          „„   ,.„;„. („i    „,i„„i:,„      i?„;.,i,    u„„ 

^                                   I       s  Virgin,  were   rejected  as  Jierelics.    r-piph.  nxr. 

Some  of  the  other  miracles  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Ixxviii.  Ixxix, 

Felix  border  close  on  the  coinic.  The  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  was  an  object 

(l)  Iremcus,   in   whose  works  are   found   the  of  controversy :   as   might   be    expected,   it  was 

earliest  of  those  ardent  expressions  with  regard  maintained  with   unshaken   cbnfidcnre  bj'    Epi- 

t'j  the  Virgin,   wliich    afterwards   kindled    into  phanius,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome. 
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quale  expression)  Ihis  perfect  represenlalive  of  their  own  sox, 
while  the  sex  was  elevated  in  general  sentiment  by  the  influence 
ascribed  to  their  all-powerful  patroness.    The  ideal  of  this  sacred 
being  was  the  blending  of  maternal  tenderness  with  perfect  purity 
— the  two  attributes  of  the  female  characler  which  man,  by  his  na- 
ture, seems  to  hold  in  the  highest  admiration  and  love  -,  and  this 
image  constantly  presented  to  the  Christian  mind,  caUing  forth  the 
gentler  emotions,  appealing  to,  and  giving,  as  it  were,  the  divine 
sanc'ion  to,  domestic  affections,  could  not  be  without  its  influence. 
It  operated  equally  on  the  manners,  the  feelings,  and  in  some  re- 
spect on  the  inventive  powers  of  Christianity.  The  gentleness  of  the 
Redeemer's  character,  the  impersonation  of  the  divine  mercy  in  his 
whole  beneficent  life,  had  been  in  some  degree  darkened  by  the 
fierceness  of  polemic  animosity.  The  religion  had  assumed  a  stern- 
ness and  severity  arising  from  the  mulual  and  recriminatory  con- 
demnations.  The  opposite  parties  denounced  eternal  punishmenis 
against  each  otlier  with  such  indiscriminate  energy,  (hat  hell  had 
become  almost  the  leading  and  predominant  image  in  the  Christian 
dispensation.  This  advancing  gloom  was  perpetually  softened  ;  Ihis 
severity,  allayed  by  the  impulse  of  gentleness  and  purity,  suggested 
by  this  new  form  of  worship.  It  kept  in  motion  tliat  genial  under- 
current of  more  humane  feeling  •,  it  diverted  and  estranged  the 
thought  from  this  harassing  strife  to  calmer  and  less  exciting  ob- 
jects. The  dismal  and  the  terrible,  which  so  constantly  haunlcd  the 
imagination,  found  no  place  during  the  contemplalion  of  (he  IMo- 
Iher  and  the  Child,  which,  when  once  it  became  enshrined  in  the 
heart,  began  to  lake  a  visible  and  external  form  (1).    The  image 
arose  out  of,  and  derived  its  sanctity  from,  the  general  feeling, 
which  in  its  turn,  especially  when,  at  a  later  period,  real  art 
breathed  life  into  it,  strengthened  the  general  feeling  to  an  incal- 
culable degree. 

The  wider  and  more  general  dissemination  of  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  belongs  lo  a  later  period  in  Christian  history. 

Thus  under  her  new  form  was  Christianity  prepared  lo  enter 
into  the  darkening  period  of  European  history — to  fulfil  her  high 
office  as  the  great  conservative  principle  of  religion,  knowledge, 
humanity,  and  of  Ihe  highest  degree  of  civilisation  of  which  the 
iage  was  capable,  during  centuries  of  violence,  of  ignorance,  and  of 
barbarism. 

(1)  At  a  laler  period,  indeed,  oven  ihe  Virgin  became  the  goddess  of  war  : — 
'All  •)  *f   OltTs  T«V  ^U(nv   VIXAV   fA-OMH, 
TOXO)  TO  TrpUTOV,  K'xi  fJCa-X^TO  S'CJTtfdV. 

Suuli  .ire  the  verses  of  Georgo  of  Pisidi.1,  relating  a  vicloiy  over  llie  Avars. 
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Abuar,  or  Abgarus,  of  Edossa,  his  asserted 
correspondence,  ii.  9. 

Aliliitions,  emblematic,  how  far  consonant 
to  baptism,  i.  243. 

Abraham,  the  Patriarch,  i.  27.  333.  ii.  62. 
Race  of,  i.  134.  142.  158.  2<T.  235.  The 
Divine  promise  to,  206.  Allusion  to  Abra- 
ham and  Sarah,  ii.  2i6. 

Abraxas,  the  mysterious  word,  i.  302. 

Abstinence,  i.  301. 

Abyssinia,  Bruce,  Salt,  and  Pearce's  account 
of  Christianity  in,  i.  26.  n. 

Academy  of  Athens,  philosophy  of  the,  i. 
19. 

Achaia,  Christianity  received  in,  i.  227. 
253. 

Acts  of  the  African  martyrs,  i.  355.  n.  374.  n. 

,    the,    see    New    Testament,    and 

Apostles. 

Aderbijan,  i.  35. 

Adiabeni,  Helena,  queen  of  the,  i.  33.  Her 
tomb  near  Jerusalem,  ibid. 

jEdesii*s,  the  philosopher,  ii.  125. 

jElia,  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  Roman  re- 
gulations at,  i.  2ii.  ii.  61. 

./Elius,  praefect  at  Carthage,  ii,  37. 

Aetius,  heresy  of,  ii7.  ii9.  n. 

vEon,  or  Emanation,  doctrine  of  an,  i.  294. 
Christ,  298.  303. 

^on  and  Protogenes,  i   248.  292. 

.Eons,  the,  of  the  Gnostics,  i.  285.  299.  304, 
309.  The  primary,  302. 

^sculapius,  Temple  of,  at  JE'^at  in  Cilicia, 
ii.  60. 

.Ethiopia,  conversion  of,  ii.  92. 

Africa,  wild  mirth  of  the  native  tribes  of,  i. 
6.  The  granary  of  Rome,  ii.  39.  Advance 
of  religion  through  Egypt  to  parts  of,  i. 
284.  352.  371—374.  Its  desolate  condition 
in  the  time  of  Augustine,  390. 

African  Jews,  the,  i.  210. 

Christians,  i.  351,  el  seg.  370.  ii.  3i. 

martyrs,  i.  355,  et  seq.  369.  37i— 

374. 

controversy  of  the  Donatists  and 

their  opponents,  ii.  33,  el  seq. 

Agabus,  lamine  predicted  by,  i.  2 16.  Predicts 
that  Paul  would  be  cast  "into  prison,  228 

Agapee,  ii.  319.  320.  n.  Suppressed,  32i. 

Agatho-dsemon,  of  the  Egyptian  mvlhologv, 
i.3l0. 

Agenario,  called  Serapion,  i.  22.  «. 

Agrippa,  Herod,  i.  216. 

,  the  son  of  Herod  Agrippa,  educat- 
ed at  Rome,  i.  23.  221.  Releases  Ananias, 
230.  He  sends  Paul  prisoner  to  Rome, 
232.  Edict  of,  255. 

Ahriman,  or  Arimanes,  of  the  Persian  doc- 
trines, i.  300.  ii.  7,  8. 

Alaric  captures  the  city  of  Rome,  ii.  189. 

Albinus,  procurator  of  Judaea,  i.  171.  232. 
263. 

,  the  Consul,  his  satire  on  Con- 

stantine,  ii.  49.  Irritation  of  the  emperor 
thereat,  5i. 


Alexander,  empire  of,  i.  1.  Policy  of,  3. 
Conquest  of  Persia  by,  32. 

,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  ii.8i. 

,  a  Jew  of  Ephesus,  i,  257. 

,  the  coppersmith,  i.  265. 

,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  ii.  69. 

He  expels  Arius  from  the  city,  ibid. 

Alexandria,  Jews  of,  their  religious  and 
philosophical  notions,  i.  14.  17.  31.  32. 
42.  43.  :16.  n.  204.  218.  290.  328.  Gave 
birth  to  two  sects  of  the  Gnostics,  301. 
The  Jews  of,  frequented  the  theatres, 
317.  Church  of,  350.  ii.  66.  99. 108,  et  seq. 
292.  Dreadful  dissension  on  account  of 
religion  at,  95. 99.  1O8.  Murder  of  George, 
the  Arian  bishop  of,  144,  et  seq.  Perse- 
cutions by  Severus  at,  i.  351-  (See  Atha- 
nasius.  1  Trinitarian  controversy,  ii.  66. 
Temple  of  Serapis  at,  173.  Worship  of, 
174.  Statue  of,  ibid.  The  Temple  assailed, 
176.  Insurrection  of  the  Pagans  under  the 
philosopher  Olympus,  nb.etseq. 

Aliturus,  the  Jew,  i-  317. 

Allegories,  superstitious,  i.  293.  296.  303— 
306.  Moral  and  religious,  366.  et  passim. 

Allegory,  Scripture,  by  whom  considered  a 
moral,  i.  14.  82.  Greek  mythology  also 
reduced  to,  42.  ii.  122.  Religions  when 
clothed  in,  i.  63. 

Allegorical  Being  attributed  to  Wisdom, 
Mind,  Agriculture,  etc.  etc.,  i.  285.  Per- 
sons and  incidents  of  the  Old  Testament 
said  to  be  allegorical,  ii.  35i. 

Altar  of  the  ancient  Romans  erected  in 
camps,  i.  10.  Of  Incense  of  the  Temple, 
84.  Of  the  Unknown  God,  250,  25i.  n. 
Christian,  ii.  355. 

Amanlius,  reasons  of  his  execution,  ii.  15". 

Ambrose,  St.,  rebukes  Theodosius,  ii.  86. 
181. 183.  He  flies  from  Milan,  on  occasion 
of  the  apostasy  of  Eugenius,  185.  Charac 
ter  and  fate  of,  220,  el  seq.  He  advocates 
celibacy,  221.  Redemption  of  captives  by, 
222.  His  belief  in  the  miracles  performed 
at  Milan,  226.  His  denial  of  a  church  for 
the  use  of  the  heretical  empress  Justina, 
223—225.  His  embassy  to  the  usurper 
Maximus,  227.  His  quarrel  with  Theodo- 
sius, 228.  His  dignity  displayed,  and 
Theodosius  condescends  to  the  prelate. 
229.  He  rebukes  Theodosius  for  the  mas- 
sacre at  Thessalonica,  ibid.  His  death, 
231.  His  works,  257.  n.  Introduced 
chanting  into  the  West,  363.  The  Am 
brosial  chant,  ibid. 

America,  nations  of  the  double  continent 
of,  i.  7.  n. 

America,  North,  savage  aborigines  of,  i.  6. 

Amphitheatres,  death  of  Christians  in  the, 
i.  344.  Constantino  condemns  his  enemies 
to  the  beasts,  28.  n.  ii.  46.  The  Roman 
Amphitheatre,  329,  et  seq. 

Amulets  and  talismans,!.  254.256. 

Ananias  and  Saphira,  mysterious  and  awfut 
death  of,  i.  208. 
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Ananias,  a  leading  Christian  of  Damascus, 
i.  213. 

,  high  priest  at  Jerusalem,  i.  221. 

On  acquittal  at  Rome,  he  resumes  his 
office,  221.  St.  Paul  boldly  confronts, 
228. 

Andreas,  execution  of  the  eunuch,  i.  387. 

Andrew,  St.,  the  Apostle,  i.  85.  loi.  120. 

Angel  of  the  Synagogue,  or  chazan,  deflned, 
i.  276. 

Angels  and  Archangels,  i.  37.  The  Angel  of 
the  Covenant,  i-J.  Missions  of  Gabriel  to 
Zachariah,  48.  To  Elizabeth,  i9:  To  the 
Virgin  Mary,  ibid.,  50.  To  St.  Peter  in 
prison,  216.  Of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  ii5. 
note- 

Angel,  the  material  world  created  by  an,  i. 
296.  300. 

Angels  and  devils,  later  Jewish  doctrine  of, 
i.  294. 

,  the  seven,  of  Gnostic  heresy,  i. 

300.  Contest  of  good  and  bad,  ibid. 

Anna,  prophetical  character  of,  i.  57. 

Annas,  high  priest,  i.  i5i.  in.  207.  ii.  Ills 
son  Annas,  or  Ananus,  hi^^h  priest,  ibid. 
His  sanguinary  administration  of  tlie  Jew- 
ish law,  232. 

Annunciation,  the,  of  our  Lor*],  i.  48. 

Anomeans,  the,  ii.  1I8,  li9. 

Antagonislpowers,  of  creation  and  destruc- 
tion, i.  7.  300.  Of  light  and  darkness,  ii. 
14.  el  passim.  See  Principles. 

Anthemius,  the  Emperor,  ii.  331. 

Anthropomorphism  of  the  Greeks,  i.  8.  9. 
250.  Of  the  Egyptian  monks,  ii.  256. 

Antinous,  the  quinquennial  games  in 
honour  of,  i.  32i. 

Antipaler,  son  of  Ilerod,  his  intrigues  and 
death,  i.29.  45, 

Antioch,  Glmrch  of,  and  name  of  Christians, 
i.  217.  224.  246.  297.  320.  369.  ii.  77.  143. 
203.  206.  292.  ti.  Anciently  a  chief  seat  of 
heathenism,  141.  Conflagration  of  tiio 
Temple  of  Apollo,  i42;  Council  of,  99. 
Monasteries  near,  203. 

Aiitioch  ofPisidia,  i.  223. 

Antiochus  the  Great,  i.  32.  n. 

Antonia,  the,  or  fortress  near  the  Temple,  i. 
182.  et  passim. 

Anlonines,  the,  i.  312.  314, 

Antoninus,  Marcus,  i.  19.  254.  Edict  of; 
335.  Persecution  by,  ibid. 

Pius,  i.  314.  His  reign,  323.  His 

rescript,  324.  n.  His  edicts  favouring  the 
Christians,  ibid. 

Antoninus,  column  of,  i.  341. 

Antonius,  Julius,  edict  of  the  proconsul,  i. 
255. 

Antony,  St.,  a  true  Christian,  ii.  249.  Sells 
his  patrimony  for  purposes  of  charity, 
250.  His  asceticism,  ibid.  Dajmonology, 
ibid.  Self-torture,  252.  His  influence, 
253. 

Anulinus,  praefect  of  Africa,  ii.  34,  36. 

Apocalypse,  the,  i.  327. 
Apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  i. 
13.32.43. 50.327.  'Gospel  of  thelnfancy,' 

i.  72.  71. 

Apollo,  oracle  of,  at  Miletus,  i.  382.  385. 

391.    Temples  of,  ii.  22.  ?«■    Worship  of, 

55.  190.  Hymn  to,  15«.  Divination,  ibid. 

Oracle  of,  ibid.  7i. 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  I.  <54.  292.  306.  362. 

366. 
Apollos,  Christian  sectarian,  i.  255.  380. 
Apologists,  Christian,  i.  322.  326.  n.  838.  ii. 

339.    '  Apology'    of  Christianily,   i.  322, 

323.  327.  337.  351.  ii.  339. 
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Appendix  IT.,  Origin  of  the  Gospels,  i.  66. 
III.,  Influence  of  the  more  ima- 
ginative Incidents  of  the  early  evangelic 
History  on  the  Propagation  and  Mainte- 
nance of  the  Religion,  i.  69. 
Appii  Forum,  i.  259. 

Apostles,  twelve,  commissioned  by  Christ, 
i.  120.  Sent  to  preach  throughout  Galilee, 
127.  Their  uncertainty,  130.  n.  Their  per- 
plexity, 135.  Their  contention  who  should 
be  greatest,  i38.  177.  Collision  of,  with 
the  Sadducees,  155.  They  are  empowered 
to  work  miracles,  164.  Their  Divine 
Master  inculcates  humility  to  them,  175. 
Incredulity  of,  respecting  his  Resurrec- 
tion, 201 .  Election  of  a  twelfth,  203.  The 
Holy  Ghost  imparts  to  them  the  gift  of 
divers  languages  for  the  advancement  of 
Christianity,  203,  204.  The  Acts  and 
Miracles  of  the  Apostles,  206.  209.  n.  219. 
223.  246.  249.  255.  263.  291.  rt.  Peter  and 
others  accused,  i.  208.  Defended  by 
Gamaliel,  ibid.  Their  temporary  protec- 
tion, 209.  215.  At  the  intercession  of 
Barnabas,  they  receive  Paul  into  the 
Christian  Church,  ibid.  They  preach 
the  Gospel  throughout  Judaja,  ibid. 
Are  persecuted  by  Agrippa,  216.  Labours 
of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  209,  237.  Who  are 
invested  with  the  Apostolic  mission,  222. 
227.  245.  n.  Martyrdom  of  some  of  the,  i. 
216.  232.  The  Apostolic  history,  i.  238.  n. 
239.  )i.  248.  276.  ii.  281.  11.  Argument  on 
the  period  of  Peter  and  I'aul  joining  the 
already  established  Church  in  Rome,  i. 
237.  71.  Martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
263—266.  Legends  of  their  missions  to 
divers  countries,  273.  Ihe  primitive 
Churches  collected  round  an  Apostolic 
teacher,  277,  et  seq.  The  '  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions,' 297.  71.  Marriage  of,  ii.  293. 
Pictures  of,  357.  Constantine's  recogni- 
tion of,  in  a  vision,  358.  Paul  and  Peter 
depicted  on  many  old  monuments,  ibid. 

Aquila,  a  friend  of  SI.  Paul,  i.  227.  238.  255. 

Arabia,  Magi  of,  i.  58.  St.  Pauls  residence 
in,  214.  Jews  of,  converted,  ibid. 

Aramaic,  dialects  of  the,  i.  104.  120.  Ver- 
nacular in  Palestine,  204. 

Arbogastes,  the  Gaul,  commander  of  tho 
Roman  troops,  ii.  185. 

Archelaus,  his  accession  on  the  death  of 
Herod  (he  Great,  i.  45.  59.  73.  His  deposi- 
tion, 74,  75.  181. 

,  bishop  of  Cascar,  his  con- 
ference with  Mani,  ii.  19.   His  '  Acts,'  14. 

Architecture  of  Grecian  temples,  ii.  57,  58. 
Principle  of  the  arch  and  vault,  57  Of 
Christian  churches,  58.  Later  Roman,  60. 
CImrch,  345.  Windows,  3'i(i.  Subdivisions 
of  ihe  building,  ibid.  Gothic,  347. 

Ardeschir  Babhegan,  king  of  Persia,  ii.  6. 

Areopagus  at  Athens,  i.  25o. 

Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  i.  78.  n.  94.  128. 
214. 

Arianism,  of  the  Visigoths,  ii.  63.  w.  Dis- 
putes on  account  of,  ii,  94—105.  118.  160. 

Arians,  tenets  of  this  sect,  ii.  69.  Triumph 
of  the  faction,  I06,  107.  iiS. 

Arius,  doctrine  of,  ii.  68.  Driven  from 
Alexandria,  69.  Writes  the  '  1  halia,'  70, 
His  disciples,  ibid.  7i.  Is  exiled,  74.  Re- 
called hy  a  letter  from  Constantino,  75. 
8i.  His  sudden  death,  ibid.  The  Arian 
faction,  106. 

Aristides,  his  apolo,gy  for  Christianity,  i 
322.  341. 

Aristobulus,  i.  328.  H. 

-Armenia,  ii    168.  Jews  of,  i,  p.s.    War  oi 
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Maximin  with,  396.     the  flrst  Christian 

kingdom,  ii.  9. 
Armenian  Church,  the,  i.  283.  ii.  8. 
Arsaces,  dynasty  of.  ii.  5. 
Arsenius,  Bishop,  false  rumour  of  his  death, 

ii.  78,79.  ii.252. 

Artaces,  funeral  of  King,  ii.  10. 

Artaxerxes,  ii.  8.  n. 

Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  i.  42.  n. 

Ascension,  the,  i.  2o2. 

Ascetics,  i.  49.  53.  76.  Among  the  Christians, 

233.  n. 
Asceticism,  source  of,  i.  286—290.  ii.  208. 
Purifying  principle  of,   i.  301.    Of  the 
Christians  of  Rome,  ii.  156. 
Asia,  rapid  fall  of  the  monarchies  of,  i.  i. 
Jewish  settlements  in,  32, 33.  n.  Religions 
of,  34. 
Asiatic  hours  of  the  day,  i.  96.  «. 

Jews,  the,  i.  2i0.  246.    Calamities 

of,  395. 
Asia  Minor,  Jews  resident  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces of,  i.  222.  Christian  churches  of, 
226.  320.  n.  St.  Paul  preaches  in  the  cities 
of,  254,  el  seq.  263.  OITice  of  Asiarcli,  257. 
n.  Progress  of  Christianity  in,  283.  324. 
Orientalism  of  Western,  289.  329.  Perse- 
cutions in,  337.  395,  ei  passim. 
Asmonean  dynasty,    the,  i.   181.    See  the 

Herods. 
Aslarte,  worship  of,  i.  34.  361.  ii.  144. 
Astral  worship,  of  the  East,  i.  7.  34. 
Astrofogers  banished  by  Augustus,  i.  23. 
Astrology,  its  character,  i.  23.  Books  of, 

309.  Predictions  of,  334. 
Asylum,  right  of,  ii.  2U. 
Athanasian  Christians,  the,  ii.  i  iO,et passim. 
Athanasius,  St,,  ii.  74.  77.  Charges  against 
him,  78.    Appears  before  the  synod  of 
Tyre,  79.  He  justifies  himself,  ibid.  Meets 
the  offended  Constantine,  80.    JNew  accu- 
sations, ibid.  Banished  to  Treves,  81.  Ac- 
quittal of,  ii.  95.  A  prominent  character 
of  Christianity,  98.     His  restoration  to 
Alexandria,  99.    He  flies  to  Rome,    lOO. 
102.  Is  recalled,  103.  New  charges  against, 
105.  Orders  to  remove  him,  108.  Tumults 
at    Alexandria    in    consequence,    ibid. 
Retreat  of  this  prelate,  no.  His  writings 
described,  114.  His  return  from  exile,  and 
authority  over  the  Christian  church  of 
Alexandria,  i45.  His  fifth  exile,  160.  His 
death,  ibid.  Allusions  to,  362,  el  passim. 
Athens,  Jewish  proselytes  at,  i.  226.   Slate 
of  polytheism  at,  249.    St.  Paul  in  the 
Areopagus,  ibid.  Philosophy  of,  250,  251. 
The  Emperor  Hadrian's  visit    to,    321. 
Julian  at,  ii.  127.  The  Parthenon,  i.  i4.  ii. 
179.  n. 
Attains,  Roman  emperor,  ii.  189. 

,  a  Christian  martyr,  i.  344. 

Augustan  JEra,  the,  i.  i. 
Augusti  and  Caesars,  forming  four  cotempo- 
rary  authorities  in  the  Roman  empire, 
ii.  2. 
Augustine,  St.,  his  works  effected  a  change 
in  human  opinion,  and  influence  Chris- 
tianity, ii.  232.  His  use  of  Latin,  ibid. 
The  AugUstinian  theology,  ibid.  His  style 
of  writing,  236.  His  civil  life,  237.  His 
studies,  ibid.  Impressed  with  Manichean 
notions,  ibid-  His  celebrity,  238.  His 
baptism,  239.  Controversial  writings  of, 
ibid.  The  'City  of  God,'  ibid,  cl  seq.  Life 
of  Augustine,  242.  The  siege  of  Hippo, 
243.  His  death,  ibid.  Remarks  of,  32i. 
330,  et  passim.  His  work  '  De  Civitato 
Dei,'  i.  15.  n.  19.  u.  De  Consensu  Evan- 
gelist., 68.  w.    Other  writings  of,  ii.  12.  n. 


13.  n.  18.  33.  41.  ii.  186.  U.  226.  H.  244.  De 
MoribusManichaeorura,  ii.  i8.  n. 

Augustus,  JEta  of,  i.  1.  Sacrifice  by  Octa- 
vius,  14.  n.  His  deification,  15.  ?/.  The 
decree  of,  55.  Rescript  of,  in  favour  of  the 
Jews,  ii.  255. 

Aurelian,  the  Emperor,  edict  of,  ii.  333.  n. 
Persecution  by,  375,  et  seq. 

Aurelius,  Marcus,  ii.  3i4.  Cliristianity  and 
the  philosopher  Aurelius,  324.  Persecu- 
tion by  this  emperor,  ibid.  337.  Three 
causes  of  his  hostility  to  Christianity, 
325,  et  seq.  332.  His  character,  333.  His 
reign,  335; 

Victor,  ii.  150.  ti. 

Baai-,  the  Sun  worshipped  as,  i.  34. 

Baalbec,  temples  of,  ii.  57. 60. 172. 

Baalpeor,  riles  of,  i.  330. 

Babylas,  bishop  of  Antioch,  his  rriartyrdoni 
and  relics,  ii;  369.  i4i.  n.  i43. 

Babylon,  Jews  at,  i.  32,  33.  n.  Controversy 
respecting  [  oh  St.  Peter,  1.  v.  13. 1,  33.  n. 

Babylonia,  superstitions  of,  i.  332.  37.  Cap- 
tivity and  settlement  of  Jews  in,  32,  33. 
ii.  3 12.  Caravans  from  Jerusalem  to,  i. 
58.  11.  88. 

Bacchus,  Temple  of,  at  Alexandria,  ii.  175. 

Bactria,  i.  35.  ii.  7; 

Baharam,  King,  ii.  19. 

Balk,  city  of,  ii.  6. 

Bamplon  Lectures: — Remarks  on  Poly- 
theism, by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  li. 
245.  n.  By  Mr.  Coneybeare,  380.  n. 

Baptism,  rite  of,  i.  76.  220.  243.  381.  ii.  427, 

Baptism  by  Menander,  disciple  of  Simon 
Magus,  i.  294. 

Barabbas;  release  of,  i.  171.  187. 

Barbarians,  the  enemies  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire termed,  ii.  46.  Their  irruption  into 
the  Roman  empire;  115.  I8i. 

Bar-cochab,  his  successes  against  Hadrian, 
i.  79.  n. 

Bardesanes,  mystic  hymns  of,  i.  297.  Tho 
Poet  of  the  6riosiics,  306.  194. 

Bar-Jesus  struck  with  blindness  by  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  i.  223. 

Barnabas,  of  Cyrus,  his  conversion,  i.  215. 
His  conjoint  mission  with  Paul,  2i9.  222, 
el  seq.  In  company  of  St.  Mark,  he  quits 
Paul,  226. 

Barrow,  Dr.  Isaac,  i.  265.  h. 
Bartholomew,  St.,  the  Apostle,  i.  86.  120. 
Basil,  St.,  interview  of  Valens  with,  ii.  I60j 
et  seq.  Orientalism  pervades  his  writings, 
192.  He  was  born  at  Caesafea  in  Cappa- 
docia,  195. 
Basilides,  the  Gnostic  sectarian,  i.  301. 
Basilius,  Bishop,  ii.  203. 
Bath-Kol,  or  voice  from  Heaven,  i.  162.  n: 
Beausobre,  M.,  on  the  Simonians,  i.  292^ 

293.  On  Manicheism,  ii.  li.n.  16.  n.  19. 
Beauty,   allegorical    impersonation   of,  i. 

292. 

Beelzebub,  i.  125. 

Belgium  ravaged  by  the  Catti;  i.  336. 

Belief,  diversities  of,  i.  43 ,  el  passim- 

Bentley,  Dr.,  i.  225. 

Bernice,  wife  of  Polemo  king  of  Cilicia,  i. 

224.  232. 
Bersea,  the  Apostles  at,  i.  249. 
Bertholdl,  Professor,   Christologia  Judaeo- 

rum  of,  i.Si.jj.  His  extracts  from  certain 

Samaritan  letters,  97.  n. 
Beihabara  and  the  ford  of  the  river  Jordan, 

i.  76. 
Bethany,  Jesus  at,  i.  143.  n.  148.  150.  159. 

165.  H.  175.  H.  202.  «. 
Belh-esda,  Healing  of  Ihe  sick  man  at  the 
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Poolof,i.u4,  U5.  Judicial  investi|i,alion 
inlo  the  conduct  of  Jesus,  no.  His  de- 
fence, ibid.  His  second  defence,  ibid. 

Bellileiipm,  Birth  of  Christ  at,  i.  46.  ii.  'J44. 
The  Magi  adore  the  Messiah  at,  i.  40.  5s. 
The  journey  to,  54.  Tiie  l)irlhplace  of 
David,  55.  Murder  of  tiie  Innocents  at, 
59.  Church  at,  ii,  6i.  Ceil  of  Jerome  at, 
264. 

^ Gate,  the,  i.  24i. 

Bethphage,  hamlet  of,  i.  I75. 7i. 

Bethsaida,  hirlhplace  of  Peter  and  Andrew, 
i.  101.  120.  147.  The  Desart  near,  128. 

Beugnot,  M.,  his  'Deslruction  du  Paga- 
nisnie,'  ii.  84. 

Bible,  the.-  —miracles  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament,  i.  12.  Earlier  Books  of,  predict 
the  comiu',;  of  the  Messiah,  31.  35.  The 
Prophets,  31.  40.  Targum,  comments  on 
Scripture,  32.  Mystic  interpreters  of,  49. 
71.  Astronomical  expressions  of,  58.  n. 
The  Pentateuch,  166.  The  sublime  doc- 
trines of  the,  298.  Rejected  by  the  Gnos- 
tics, ibid.  With  whom  the  Old  Testament 
predominated  over  the  Gospel,  ii.  32.  147. 
St.  Jeromes  Latin  version  of,  245.  270. 
Language  of  the  Old  Testament,  282.  334. 
n.  Its  persons  and  incidents  an  allegory 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament, 
351. 

Bingham,  Eccles.  Antiq.,  quoted,  ii.  59.  n. 
285.  n. 

Bishop,  authority  of  the,  i.  279. 

Bishops,  presbyter,  of  the  primitive  Church, 
i.  275.  323.  n.  Ordination  or  consecration 
of,  279.  Their  attention  to  secular  con- 
.  cerns,  381.  Title  of  pontiff,  282.  Growth 
of  the  sacerdotal  power,  ii.  33.  42.  72.  188. 
208.  277.  279.  304.  Mode  of  election  of, 
284.  Metropolitan,  ibid.  Formation  of  the 
diocese,  ibid.  Chor-episcopi,  285.  Arch- 
bishops, ibid.  Patriarchs,  ibid.  Manage- 
ment of  the  church  property  intrusted  to, 
292.  The  oeconomus,  ibid.  Marriage  of, 
293. 

liithynia,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  and  the 
neigliljourina;  provinces,  i.  314. 

Blandina,  torture  and  martydom  of,  i.  344, 
el  seq. 

Blasphemy,  accusations  of:  — Our  Saviour, 
i.  187.  St.  Stephen,  209.  St.  James,  216.  >i. 

Blind,  the,  restored  by  Jesus,  i.  127.  135, 
143. 1*53. 

Boanerges,  James  and  John,  named,  i.  120. 

Bohlen,  das  Alte  Indien,  quoted,  i.  7.  n.  9. 
??.  283.  n.  289.  71. 

Bona  IJea,  orgies  of  the,  i.  15. 

Bona,  Cardinal,  ii.  359. 

Bonzes,  of  India,  i.  286. 

Bosphorus,  the,  ii,  52. 

Bnhma,  i.  38,  39,  n.  ii.  14. 

Brahmins,  their  view  of  a  Deity,  i.  8.  w  I8, 
38.285. 

Britain,  vestiges  of  heathenism  in,  i,  22. 
St.  Paul's  visit  (o,  fabulous,  262.  w.  The 
Roman  power  attacked  in,  336. 

Brosses,  De,  theory  of  Egyptian  religion  by, 
i.9.  M. 

Brucker,  on  the  faiths  of  Zoroaster  and 
Mahomet,  i.  36.  n. 

Buddh,  allusions  to,  i.  51.  ii.  13. 

Buddhism,  of  the  remote  East,  i.  442. 7i.  52. 
n.  333.72.285.  ii.  12. 

Buddhist  monks,  i.  286.  7i.  167. 

Burgundians,  christianised,  ii.  167. 

Burton,  Dr.,  i.  57.  309.  w.  History  of  the 
Church  by,  323.  n. 

Byzantium,  city  of,  the  modern  Constanti- 
nople, ii.  51,  el  seq. 


Cabala  of  Qie  Jews,  chief  origin  of  the 

Gnostics,  i.  34.   A  traditionary  comment 

on  Scripture,  ibid.,  102.  The  Adam  Caed- 

mon,  ii.  12. 
Cabalistic  Sephiroth,  the,  i.  284. 
Cabbalism,  i.  256.  299.  302. 
Caecilian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  ii.  35,  el  seq. 
Caesar,  Caius  Julius,  i.  23.  64.  252.  w. 
Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  St.  Basil  the  bishop 

of,  ii.  160,  el  seq. 
Philippi,  Jesus  near,  supposed  to 

be  John  the  Baptist  or  Elias,  i.  135. 
,  proconsuls,  or  Roman  governors, 

resided  in,  i.  74.  104. 71.  Paul's'imprison- 

ment  at,  231. 
Cffisarius,  a  magistrate  of  Antioch.  ii.  207. 
Caesars,  the,  i.  267.    The  Imperial  history 

divided  into  four   periods,   ibid.     The 

Twelve,  328.    Prediction  relative  to,  330. 
,  the  Two,  assisting  the  emperors 

in  their  administration,  ii.  2. 
Caiaphas,  hight-priest  at  Jerusalem,  i.  150. 

207. 71.  His  acerbity  in  the  interrogatory 

of  Jesus,  177,  el  seq.  The  defence,  ibid. 
Calendar,  religious,  of  ancient  Rome,  i.  10. 

ii.  322. 
Caligula,  his  statue  commanded  to  be  placed 

in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  i.  33.  215. 

Persecution  by,  262. 
Calvary,  Mount,"its  real  description,  i.  189. 

71.    Church  on,  ii.  tit. 
Calvin,  doctrine  of,  ii.  232. 
Cana,  marriage  at,  i.  86.     The  miracle  of 

turning  water  inlo  wine,  considered  as 

anti-Essenian,  87. 
Canaaiiite  woman,  the,  prays  Jesus  to  heal 

her  daughter,  i.  133. 
Candace,  queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  i.  212. 
Canopus,  turned  into  a  city  of  monks,  ii. 

179. 

Cappadocia,  language  of,  i.  247. 

Capernaum,  description  of,  i.87.  The  youth 
healed  by  Jesus  at,  98.  Became  the  resi- 
dence of  our  Saviour,  100,  119,  124,  i37. 
147.  Jesus  teaches  in  the  synagogue  at, 
101. 129. 

Cappadocia,  Christians  of,  ii.  I60.  195. 

Captivity,  the  Jewish,  i.  32—34.  The  Prince 
of  the  Captivity,  50.  ii.  ii-  6. 

Caracalla,  the  Emperor,  i.  316.  349.  359. 

Caravans  visiting  Jerusalem  and  some 
Eastern  cities,  i.  58.  71.  88.  152. 

Cardwell,  Dr.,  his  Essay,  i.  262. 7i. 

Carpocrates  and  Epiphanes,  i.  309. 

Carpocratians,  the,  i.  309. 

Carth.ge,  city  of,  i.  361.  Church  of,  369. 
Cyprian  suffers  mariyrdom  at,  370—374. 
The  plague  at,  372.  Dissension  and  ex- 
cesses, on  the  claims  of  rival  prelates  of, 
33,  el  seq.  Council  of,  4{).  n.  4l. 

Casius,  Mount,  ii.  M2. 

Cassiodorus,  i.  56.  n. 

Cassius,  Avidius,  victory  of,  i.  336.  His  re- 
hellion,  342.  71. 

Catacombs  of  Bomc,  ii.  352.  ?2.  359 

Catholic  faith,  edict  of  Theodosius  for  the 
universal  acceptance  of  the,  ii.  i9i. 

Catholics,  Christian  party  at  Carthage,  ii. 
35.  Or  orthodox  party  of  Constantinople, 
81.  160.  At  Alexandria,  i09.  114. 

,  see  Roman  Catholics. 

Cato  of  Utica,  bequeathed  the  spirit  of  li- 
berty to  the  Romans  under  the  Empire, 
i.  270. 

Cause,  primal,  in  the  Creation,  i.  35,  38. 
285. 

Celestial  powers,  according  to  Many,  11.  15. 

Celestial  bodies,  their  offices,  according  to 
Many,  ii.  17. 
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Celibacy,  early  observance  of,  i.  87.  286.  ii. 
247.  'iei.   Laws  favourable  to,  91.  Us  in- 
fluence on  civilisation,  161.  2U.   Of  the 
clergy,  293.  Moral  consequences,  296. 
Celsus,  i.  59. 
Cenchrea,  vow  made  at,  i.  227.  n.  A  resort 

of  the  persecuted  Christians,  238. 
Centurion's  servant  healed  by  Jesus,  i.  i2i. 
Ceres  and  Proserpine,  allusion  to,  i.  7. 
Cerinlhus,  heretic,  i.  274.   His  tenets,  29G. 
Chalcedon,  Council  of  the  Oak  at,  ii.  204. 

285. 
Chaldcea,  superstitions  of,  i.  21.  28.  334. 
Doctrine  of  divine   energies  or  intelli- 
gences, 204. 
Chaldaic  tongue,  the,  i.  204. 

paraphrast,  the,  i.  85. 7i. 

Chariot  races,  in  the  Circus  at  Rome,  ii. 

332. 
Charity  and  Almsgiving,  i.  167. 
Charily  or  Christian  love,  i.  380.  378.  ii.  97. 

308.  n. 
Chiarini,  his  theory  on  the  chariot  of  Eze- 
kiel,  i  35.  3".  n.    His  translation  of  ihu 
Talmud,  79,  ti. 
Children,  exposed,  or  sold,  ii.  70. 
China,  reliaious  worship  in,  i.  8.  n.  38.  n. 

52.  n. 
Cliivalry,  an    institution    springing    from 
Christianity,  i.  26.    The  military  Chris- 
tianity of  the  Middle  Ages,  ii.  28.  162. 
Chorazin,  miracles  worked  near   the  town 

of.  i.  148. 
Chosroes  I.,  king  of  Parthia,  ii.  9.  His  as- 
sassination, 10. 
Christ,  Jesus,  termed  the  Father  a  Spirit,  i. 
12.38.  The  human  nature  of,  27.  Life  of 
our  Saviour  necessary  to  a  history  of 
Christianity,  28.  TowriteitdifBcult,  ibid. 
General  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  30. 
78.  145.  Jesus,  the  Light  of  the  world, 
37.  52.  BiHTU  OF  Christ,  45.  52.  56.  57. 
The  Annunciation,  49.  50.  Ihe  Incarna- 
tion, 51.  The  Holy  Child,  56,  72.  The  Cir- 
cumcision, 57.  The  flight  into  ligypt,  and 
return  thence,  59.  Recent  Lives  of,  see 
Appendix  1.,  61.  Parables  of,  66.  The 
Resurrection  of,  70.  n.  His  assumption 
of  public  character,  72.  Accompanies  his 
parents  to  the  festival  at  Jerusalem,  ibid. 
Visits  John  on  the  river  Jordan,  80.  Is 
baptized  by  John,  81.  Descent  of  the 
Dove  on  Jesus,  ibid.  The  Holy  Spirit, 
ibid.  His  recognition  as  the  Son  of  God, 
ibid.  The  Temptation  of  Jesus,  82.  Opi- 
nions of  biblical  critics  on  the  Tempta- 
tion, ibid.  The  Messiah,  85.  93.  97.  The 
Lamb  of  God,  85.  The  son  of  God,  ibid. 
188.  First  disciples  of,  85.  His  zeal  as  a 
Teacher,  86.9t.yy.  lOi.'iOG. Our  Saviour's 
miracles,  86.  91.  98. 105.  lit.  1 15.117. 121. 
122.  124.  126.  128.  135.  143.  150.  161.  He 
celebrates  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem,  88. 
Expels  the  traders  from  the  Temple,  ibid. 
.S9.  i63.  Expectations  raised  thereby,  90. 
lie  foretells  his  own  Resurrection,  as  a 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  i^id.  135.  I9i. 
He  teaches  the  doctrine  of  Regeneration 
to  Nicodemus,  92.  93.  He  departs  from 
.Terusalem,  94.  Baptism  by  his  disciples, 
compared  with  the  bapf.sm  of  John,  ibid. 
Jesus  visits  Samaria,  95.  Avows  himself 
the  Messiah,  ibid.  Jesus  and  the  Sama- 
ritan woman  at  the  well  of  Sichem,  96.  Is 
coldly  received  at  Nazareth,  99.  Is  not 
considered  a  prophet  in  the  town  of  Jo- 
seph tl\c  carpenter,  ibid.  He  discourses 
on  Isaiah,  ibid.  His  public  declaration 
of  his  mission,   lot    104.   117.   i35.    His 


leaching  differs  from  that  of  the  Rabbins, 
102.    Author  of  a  new  Revelation,  ibid. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  103.  n.  107.  Is 
compared  with  authors  of  other  Revolu- 
tions, 100.  157.  Styled 'Son  of  man,' 105. 
106.  126.   Manner  of  his  Discourses,  106. 
These  wore  not  in  unison  with  the  age, 
108.  His  conduct  with  regard  to  his  coun- 
trymen, (11.   Forgave  sins,  112,  Is  a  ge- 
neral theme  of  admiration,  and  beloved 
by  the  people,  ibid.  itii.  Again  keeps  the 
Passover  in  Jerusalem,  113.    Change  of 
the  national  sentiment  as  to  Jesus,  ibid. 
114.  171.   Commencement  of  public  accu- 
sations against  Jesus,   lUi,  ci  seq.    His 
retirement,  119,    Returns  to  Capernaum, 
and  appoints  the  twelve  Apostles,  ii9, 
121.  127.   His  power  exerted  in  recalling 
the  dead  to  this  world,  122. 127.  Compares 
himself  and  John  the  Baptist,  i24.   Is  en- 
tertained by  a  Pharisee,  and  is  anointed 
from  an  alabaster  box  by  Mary  Magda- 
len, ibid.   His  conduct  towards  his  rela- 
tives, 126.    He  rebukes  the  storm,  ibid. 
He  walks  upon  the  waters.  129.   Question 
of  Jesus  being  the  Messiah,  130.  n.  140. 
148.  153.  166.  217.  Public  Life  of  Jesus 
from  the  first  to  the  second  Passover,  94. 
Second  year  of  the  public  life  of  Jesus, 
113.  The  third  year,  131.  The  lastPass- 
over,  152.     Concealment  of  Jesus,  132, 
134.146.  Peter  recognises  him  as 'Christ,  • 
the  Son  of  the  Living  God,'  136.    The 
Transfiguration  of,  ibid.    He  teaches  in 
the  Temples,  i39.  tit.    Is  denounced  by 
the  Sanhedrin,  139.  144.    Pharisees  per- 
plexed as  to  the  measures  against  Jesus, 
i4o.  His  defence  before  the  Sanhedrin, 
142.  149.  177.  178.  n.   The  true  Shepherd, 
i4G.     Visits  Jerusalem   at  the  Feast  of 
the  Dedication,  i48.  He  asserts  his  being 
one  with  the  Father,  149.    Caiaphas  and 
the  authorities  of  Jerusalem  resolve  on 
putting  him  to  death,  152.  Calm  demean- 
our of  the  Saviour,  159.  175.  176.  He  en- 
ters Jerusalem  on  the  colt  of  an  ass,  fol- 
lowed by  a  rejoicing  multitude,  i6i.  165. 
H.    He  declares  his  approaching  death, 
163.  168.   Causes  that  prompted  the  Jews 
to  require  it,  171.  His  betrayal  by  Judas, 
173.  176.    His   final   celebration   of  the 
Passover,  174.  He  institutes  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  ibid.  His  prayer  to 
the  Father  in  the  garden  of  Gethscmane, 
175.  His  Agony,  176.   Is  led  prisoner  to 
the  house  of  Annas  176.    And  is  interro- 
gated by  Caiaphas,  177.  His  arraignment 
before  the  Sanhedrin,  ibid.  178.  Question 
of  their  jurisdiction  in  capital  charges, 
179.  His  reproof  to  Peter,  i&(d.  No  pre- 
cedent for  the  trial  of  Jesus,  181.  Motives 
of  the  Rulers  in  carrying  Jesus  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  Pilate,  j/)!d.'The  Roman  prefect, 
and  Herod  also,  declared  they  found  no 
guilt  in  Jesus,  186.  187.   Ihe  Saviour  de- 
clares, in  turn,  that  Pilate  is  guiltless  of 
his  blood,  188.   Insults  of  the  soldiery, 
179.  The  crown  of  thorns,  and  mocking 
of  Jesus,  187.  The  Sanhedrin  press  the 
charge  of  '  blasphemy, '  ibid.  The  con- 
demnation of  our  Saviour,  ibid.  The  Cru- 
cifixion, 190,  ct  seq.    The  Passion  and 
Agony,  192.   Burial  of  Christ,  194.    His 
Title  of  King  of  the  Jews,  i9o.    His  Re- 
surrection, 193.  201.  His  Ascension,  202. 
Advent,  and  second  coming  of,  206.  239. 
The  only  Messiah,  235.  The  descendants 
of  the  brethren  of  Jesus  brought  before 
the  tribunals,  271.  Their  poverty  a  cause 
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of  tlietr  release,  273.  Mystieal  doctrine 
of  the  Gnostics,  and  of  Jews,  relative  to 
the  Messiah,  294.  Doctrine  of  the  human 
nature  of,  299.  Nature  of  the  Christos, 
300.  305.  Gnostic  notions  of,  303.  305— 
309.  A  temple  of  Venus  Aphrodite  over 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  60.  Helena,  mother 
of  Constantine,  nnilds  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  other  edifices,  61. 
The  true  Cross  discovered,  ibid.  Person 
of  the  Saviour,  352.  Majesty  of  the  hidden 
divinity,  353.  Augustm's  description  of 
his  beauty,  ibid.  Earliest  portraits  of, 
507.  The  Father  rarely  represented,  356. 
Christianity,  appearance  of,  i.  2.  Its  uni- 
versality, 4.  Co-extensive  wiih  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  5.  Revolution  effected  by, 
23.  Design  of  this  History  of,  25.  Its  in- 
fluence on  civilisation,  ibid.  Different  in 
form  at  different  periods  of  civilisation, 
26.  Gave  rise  to  chivalry,  iiid.  Not,  self- 
developed,  27.  The  Saviour  Jesus,  ibid. 
Principles  of,  ibid.  The  Gospels,  ibid. 
29.  32.  50.  57.  100.  Historical  evidence 
of,  28.  Development  of,  41.  Spirit  of  the 
limes  at  the  Birth  of  Christ,  46.  50.  The 
Christian  scheme  essentially  moral,  and 
distinguished  from  the  physical  notions 
of  India  or  China,  51.  80.  Propagation 
and  maintenance  of,  69—70.  The  great 
Day  of  the  Lord,  78.  Origin  of  Monks 
and  Hermits,  87.  Principles  of  Chris- 
tian morality,  107.  Its  universality,  109. 
no.  169.  218.  Was  parliculai'ly  op- 
posed to  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees, 
i55.  Its  real  desi;:n  not  understood  by 
the  Jews,  156.  Who  among  the  Hebrew 
nation  likely  to  embrace,  157.  Christ's 
compendious  definition  of,  167.  Ordin- 
ance of  the  Lord's  Supper,  1 74.  The  His- 
tory of  Christianity  commenced  from  the 
Crucifixion,  193 — 195.  The  Resurrection 
of  Christ,  and  promulgation  of  his  reli- 
gion, ct  seq.  Peter  invested  with  the  pas- 
toral charge,  202.  The  religion  of  Jesus 
successfully  re-instituted  by  the  gift  of 
tongues  to  the  Apostles,  203.  Harangues 
by  Peter  and  the  followers  Of  Christ,  204. 
Converts,  at  Jerusalem,  to  the  creed  of 
Jesus,  205.  Common  fund,  of  the  early 
followers  of  the  Apostles,  ibid.  Doctrine 
of  the  Resurrection,  40.  4i.  iu6.  196.  206. 
207.  Toleration  of  the  Apostles  and  early 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  208.  Persecution 
4)f  Christians  in  the  Holy  City,  211  2n;. 
232.  Progress  of,  in  the  First  Century  of 
the  Christian  jl^ra,  217.  234.  266.  Church 
of  Antioch  assumes  the  appellation  of 
Christians,  217.  External  conflict  of  Ju- 
daism with,  218.  226.  Internal  conflict, 
218.  Not  likely  long  to  maintain  or  suffer 
therigid  nationality  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
in.  Christians  separate  from  the  Jews, 
227.  235.  240.  242.  Their  total  independ- 
ence of  Judaism,  228.  Ellect  of  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  anddeslruclion  of  theTemple, 
on,  234.  Practice  of  our  Lord  and  the 
Apostles,  235.  How  far  Judaism  was  rc- 
taiiicii  by  the  early  Church,  236,  el  seq. 
264.  265.  380.  Promulgation  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  in  Rome,  i.  238,  et  seq.  At 
-Corinth,  253,  ct  passim.  In  Asia  Minor, 
263.  Its  conflict  with  Judaism,  2v2.  253. 
el  passim,  ii.  292 ,  el  seq.  And  with  Paga- 
nism, 242.  375.  377.  ii.  4.  St.  Paul  a  later 
representative  of,  i.  251.  264.  His  mar- 
tyrdom. 264.  Great  revolutions  slow 
and  gradual,  207.  In  the  Second  Century, 
ibid.  Characters  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  ami 


tho  Antonlnes  favourablo  to,  3i3.  .The 
conflict  of  Oriental  worship,  with,  283. 
295.  Their  combination,  29o.  Religious 
sects  confused  with  the  ancient  religions, 
282.  Asceticism  introduced  into,  287.  The 
Gnostics,  291—312.  Christianity  during 
the  prosperous  period  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, 312.  314—316.  378.  The  Christians 
kept  aloof  from  theatrical  amusements, 
317.  Crisis  in  the  position  of  the  Chris- 
tians at  Rome,  3i6,  3i8.  335.  377.  Public 
cry  of  '  the  Christians  to  the  lions,  322. 
332.  Insecurity  of  the  Imperial  throne 
favourable  to,  346.  379.  Peaceful  conduct 
of  the  Christians,  349.  Change  in  the  re- 
lation of,  to  society,  under  Alexander 
Severus,  363.  Under  Maximin,  Gordian, 
Philip,  and  Dccius,  367.  Persecuted  by 
Decius,  368.  By  Valerian,  371,-374.  By 
Aurelian,  375.  By  Dioclesian,  377.  Mi- 
serable death  of  the  persecutors  of,  374. 
375.  391.  397.  ii.  23.  Temporary  peace  of 
the  Church,  378.  Tho  Dioclesian  Perse- 
cution, 377—389.  Dioclesian  andGalerius 
deliberate  concerning  Christianity,  384. 
A  civil  Council  summoned,  ibid.  Edicts 
of  persecution,  385.  388.  Its  triumph  by 
the  conversion  of  Constantine,  ii.  4,  e«  .seg. 
20.  41.  Different  state  of  the  East  for  the 
propagation  of,  21.  And  of  the  West.  22. 
Civil  war  of  the  Donalists  and  Trinita- 
rians, 33,  el  seq,  Doctrines  of,  49.  50. 
Rise  of  Constantinople  favourable  to,  52, 
el  seq.  Legal  establishment  of,  85.  F;fl'ects 
on  the  religion,  ibid.  And  on  the  civil 
power,  86.  And  on  society,  87.  Its  pro- 
gress towards  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
worlJ,  95.  Worldly  reprisals  on  reli- 
gion, ibid.  Elements  of  Christianity,  97. 
In  the  Dark  Ages,  115.  In  the  reign  of 
Julian,  123.  Toleration  of,  by  Julian  the 
Apostate,  132.  How  far  he  limited  his 
favours  to,  138.  139.  It  predominated  in 
Constantinopleand  at  Antioch,  Ml.  Pro- 
bable results  of  Julian  s  conflict  with, 
151.  Monastic  asceticism  of,  i56.  State 
of,  in  the  East,  16O,  et  seq.  It  mitigated 
the  evils  of  invasions  by  Barbarians,  I6i. 
Monasteries  and  herm'itages,  102.  The 
(ioths,  Gepidaj,  Vandals,  and  Bnrgun- 
dians  receive,  I6S.  167.  Its  triumph  and 
concentration  under  Theodosius,  168,  et 
seq.  332.  (General  effects  of  Monachism 
on,  257.  259.  262.  Survey  of  the  change 
effected  in,  271,  el  seq.  Christians  no 
longer  a  separate  people,  ibid.  Christian 
writers,  ibid.  Assailed  the  savage  gladia- 
torial spectacles  of  Rome,  330.  Christian 
literature,  333,  33S.  The  Ecclesiastical 
Greek  and  Latin  are  new  dialects,  334'. 
Church  poetry,  Latin,  333,  Greek,  336.  n. 
Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  337.  The  Fine  Arts, 
as  connected  with,  344.  Christianity  the 
religion  of  the  Roman  world,  3S4.  Chris- 
tian Theology,  365.  Mythic  age  of  Chris- 
tianity, 367. 

Christmas  Day,  i.  56,  et  seq. 

ChronolOfiy  oi  the  Scriptures,  alluded  to,  i. 
55. 

of  the  Life  of  Christ,  i.  lOO.  n. 

146.  n.  159. 

of  early  Christian  history,  how 

far  uncertain,  i.  2os. 

of  the  Acts,  i.  21c.  23i.  n. 

of  the  Epistles,  238.  n. 

Chry.santhius,  ii.  125.  136. 

Chrysostom,  St.,  writings  of,  ii.  142.  192. 
350.  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  201.  208. 
Life  of,  202.  Political  difficulties  of,  209. 
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Is  governed  by  Serapton,  his  deacon,  212. 
Is  summoned  before  the  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  214.  Condemned  by  IheCouu- 
cil  of  Chalcedon,  214.  215.  He  quits  Con- 
stantinople, ibid.  His  return,  2i6.  Second 
condemnation  of,  217.  His  retreat,  ibid. 
218.  His  death  2i9.  His  remains  trans- 
ported to  Constantinople,  ibid.  Causes  of 
the  persecution  of,  213.  2iti.  217.  219. 
Churcn,  the  heresie.*  in,  i.  34.  Articles  of 
the,  42.  n.  The  Apostles  establish  the 
primitive  Christian,  or  early,  205.  The 
common  fund  not  acommunily  of  goods, 
ibid.  Toleration  of,  at  Jerusalem,  208, 
el  seq.  Deacons,  instituted,  209.  Success 
of  St.  Stephen,  210.  The  first  martyr,  ibid. 
He  proved  Christian  faith  lo  be"  trium- 
phant over  dealh,  2ii.  Christians  of  Da- 
mascus, 212.  The  Apostles  at  Jerusalem 
admit  Paul  of  the  christian  con\munity, 
215.  232.  Herod  Agrippa,  grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great,  persecutes  the  Church 
of  Judaea,  2i6.  On  the  supernatural  re- 
lease of  St.  Peter,  the  persecution  ceases 
for  a  time,  ibid.  Church  of  Syria,  217. 
Church  of  Cyprus.  215.  217.223.  Churcji 
of  Anlioch,  2i7.  224.  237.  Ordination  of 
Elders,  223.  Council  of  Jerusalem  [A.  D. 
49.1, 224.  The  primitive  Christians  of,  226. 
The  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  227.  237.  ii. 
183.  The  Christian  Church  of  Jerusalem. 
i.  232.  ii.  417,  et  seq.  Christians  warned 
lo  fly  from  Jerusalem  on  the  approach  of 
Titus,  i.  234.  Controversy  of  the  primi- 
tive, on  election  and  (he  preservation  of 
Judaic  doctrines,  237.  St.  Paul  estab- 
lishes the  Churcii  of  Corinth,  253,  255, 
OfEphcsus,  ibid.27t).  Church  of  Rome, 
i.  227.  238.  n.  et  seq.  258  332.  381.  Of 
Carthage  and  Africa,  352,  el  seq.  3G9— 
374.  ii.  31.  34,  et  seq.  50.  The  Christiatis 
of  the  Imperial  city  quite  distinct  from 
the  Jews,  201.  269!  Persecutions  of,  at 
Rome,  260,  et  seq.  2G9.  324,  el  seq.  In 
Gaul,  343,  et  seq.  Constitution  of  Chris- 
tian Churches,  267.  274.  380.  n.  ii.  33. 
The  presbyter  bishops,  and  deacons,  275. 
The  synagogue  afforded  the  model  of  the 
Christian  Churches,  ibid.  Essential  dif- 
ference betwixt  ihem,  276.  The  Church 
formed  round  an  individual  apostle  or 
teacher,  277.  Oral  instruction,  ibid.  Se- 
nate of  Elders,  278.  279.  The  Presbyters, 
expounders  of  the  Christian  Law  and 
Doctrines,  ibid  Ordinary  development 
of  a  Church,  380.  Republican  govern- 
ment of,  280.  282.  The  Christian  doc- 
trines, 280.  Disseminated  throughout  all 
Asia,  283.  [Church  of  Alexandria,  see 
Alexandria.]  The  Armenian,  283,  ii.  8. 
9.  10.  Church  of  Smyrna,  338.  Of  Syria, 
i.  217.  224.  226.  ii.  70.  (jnostic  notion  of 
Mmi  and  the  Church,  30i.  Of  Jesus,  the 
Messiah,  298—309-  Persecution  by  Tra- 
jan, 315.  By  Marcus  Aurclius,  32i.  333. 
337.  3i3.  347.  Under  Severus,  and  Geta, 
355—359.  Under  Dioclcsian,  277—281. 
Christians  of  Gaul  and  adjacent  territo- 
ries, 3  i3.  ^Vestern  Churches,  353.  Ear- 
liest Christian  edifices,  363.  n.  State  of, 
on  the  accession  of  Constanline,  389, 
399.  Cessation  of  the  persecution,  392. 
Numbers,  or  census,  of  Christians,  ii.  21. 
Constantine's  Milan  Edict  grants  tolera- 
tion lo,  29.  Authorised  by  law  '0  receive 
bequests  of  the  pious,  43.  291.  Also  do- 
nations of  lands,  46.  Mutual  accusations 
by  the  Aihanasians  and  Arians,  ii3.  In- 
fluence  of  this  controversy    on    Papal 


power,  118.  Arianism  triumphant,  ibicf. 
Edict  of  Honorius  in  favour  of,  I88.  Edici 
of  Theodosius  for  acceptance  of  tho 
Catholic  faith,  19,9.  First  pesecution  by 
Ihe  Christian  Chyrch;  case  of  Priscillian 
accused  of  heresy,  169.  231.  Union  of 
Church  and  Slate,  277.  397.  Dissension* 
in,  the  cause  of  increase  of  sacerdotal 
power,  281.  Primacy  of  Rome.  286.  New 
sacred  offices,  287.  General  Councils, 
ibid.  Pomp  of  the  prelates,  increased, 
288.  Application  of  the  wealth  of  292. 
Canons  of  the,  287.  ».  29i.  ?j.  295.  297. 
305.311.  Ecclesiastical  courts,  299.  301. 
Penitential  discipline,  ibid.  Excommuni- 
cation, 303.  305.  Ecclesiastical  censures, 
ibid.  Executed  by  the  statej  ibid.  Civil 
punishment  for  ecclesiastical  offences, 
306.  Religious  ceremonial,  31 1.  Pulpit 
eloquence,  343.  The  service,  36i. 

Churches,  earliest,  Chris  ian  edifices,  i. 
363.  71.  Demolition  of  388.  Church  of 
Nicomedia  destroyed  by  Dioclesian,  385. 
Restoration  of  Christian,  398.  399.  Des- 
troyed in  Persia  or  Parthia,  ii.  8.  Resto- 
red throughout  Ihe  empire  by  Constan- 
line, 29.  At  Rome,  rounded  by  him, 
31.  Of  St.  Peter,  i.  261.  ii.  Ji.  Of  St. 
Sophia,  53.  119.  Basilicas  or  Halls  of 
Justice,  more  readily  adapted  for  Chur- 
ches, than  were  the  Pagan  temples,  57, 
58.  At  Jerusalem,  6I.  Of  Gold,  at  An- 
tioch.  9i).  Many  at  Rome,  were  ancient 
temples,  190.  n.  The  Pantheon,  ibid.  n. 
Divisions  of  the  Church,  311.  The  Porch, 
312.  The  Penitents,  ibid.  3l3.  The  Pulpil, 
ibid.  Offices  and  ceremonial,  3io.  312. 
Festivals,  319.  TheCross,  349. 

Chuza,  steward  of  Herod,  i.  199. 

Cicero,  M.  T.,  philosophy  his  refuge  in  ad- 
virsily,  i.  16.  w.  Moral  writings  of  19. 
'De  Legibus,'  4.  '  Hprtensius,'^  ii.  238. 
Pleasanteries  of,  i.  19.  His  sense  of  reli- 
gion, 21.  n.  Cicero,  Cssar,  and  the  empe- 
rors, sought  and  performed  the  pontifical 
office,  at  Itome,  i.  244. 

Cilicia,  the  Gospel  preached  in,  i.  226. 

Circumcellions,  the,  ii.  38,  et  seq.  They  de- 
feat Ursacius,  the  Roman  general,  39. 
Their  desire  of  martyrdom,  40. 

Circumcision,  rite  of,  i.  57.  220,  224.  243. 

Claudius,  the  Emperor,  i.  23.  215.  226.  238. 
358.  268. 

Classics,  the  Latin,  ii.  333,  et  seq. 

Clean  and  unclean  meats,  i.  220.  243. 

Cleephas  and  Mary,  parents  of  James,  one 
of  the  twelve  Apostles,  i.  120. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  i.287.  7i.  309.  h,  380. 
ii.  293. 

Clemens,  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  i. 
381.   To  the  Romans,  ii.2f3.  H. 

,  Flavins,  put  to  death  by  the  ty- 
rant Domitian,  i,  273. 

Clergy  and  laity,  i.  26.  ii.  282.  The  former 
an  aristocracy,  then  a  monarchy,  and 
despotic,  i.  26.  Clerical  order  recognised 
by  the  Roman  law,  ii.  42.  Their  exemp- 
tion from  civil  offices,  42.  43.  45.  138. 
Their  influence,  i62,  n>3.  308.  Their  in- 
terference in  secular  affairs,  209.  Mora- 
lity of  the  Roman,  265.  Ceremonial  of 
laying  on  of  hands,  278.  Not  distinguished 
by  dress,  289.  Wealth  of,  290.  Uses  to 
which  applied,  ibid.  Dignity  and  advan- 
tages of  the  clerical  station,  308.  369. 

Coenobites,  ascetics  and  monks,  i.  286 — 290. 
ii.  254.  Dangers  of  Coenobitism,  255.  Bi- 
gotry of,  ibid. 

Coins,  Roman  ;  of  Constanline,  ii.  41.  w. 
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Colosslans,  the,  i.  203. 

Comedy,  ii.  325. 

Comraandraenls  •  —  the  Decalogue,  i.  lie. 
167.  Of  Jesus,  i.  103. 

Commodus,  the  Emperor,  i.  346.  347.  His 
exhibitions  and  feats  in  the  amphitheatre, 
ibid.  Assumed  the  attributes  ol  Hercules, 
ibid.  348.  n- 

Constans,  reign  of,  ii.  40.  95.  lOO.  104. 

Constant,  M.,  'Sue  la  Religion,' character 
of  that  work,  i.  6.  n.  U.  h.  <4.  n. 

Constantia,  death  of  ii.  75. 

Constautine  the  Great,  i.  267.  387.  n.  389. 
395.  His  reign,  ii.  i.  He  preserves  the 
unity  of  the  Roman  empire,  3.  His  reli- 
gion, 25.  His  conversion,  4.  45.  49.  He 
commences  his  struijgle  for  the  sole  do- 
minion, 22.   The  Cross  appearing  in  the 

■  sky,  assures  him  of  conquest,  26,  et  seq. 
He  defeats  and  dethrones  Maxentius,  38. 
Cruel  acts  of,  ibid.  46,  47.  330.  His  edict 
from  Milan  in  favour  of  the  Christians, 
29.  His  earlier  laws,  30.  Summons  coun- 
cils of  the  churchmen  on  the  dispute  at 
Carthage,  36,  37.  Sole  emperor,  4i.  45. 
Lawsand  medals  of,  41.  87,  88.  His  edicts 
for  privileges,  etc.  to  Christians,  45.  Pre- 
sides at  the  Counjcil  of  Nice,  42.  50.  73. 
Execution  of  Fausla  and  Grispus,  4",  48. 
Remorse  of  the  emperor  on  finding  that 
his  son  was  innocent,  48,  49.  71.  Founds 
Constantinople,  51.  His  splendour  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  capital,  54,  55.  His 
letter  of  peace  to  the  eastern  controver- 
lists,  70.  Change  in  the  emperor's  opi- 
nions, 75.  His  quarrel  with  Athanasius, 
80.  82.  His  baptism  on  his  deathbed, 
ibid.  Extent  to  which  he  showed  favour 
to  the  Christians,  83.  How  far  he  sup- 
pressed Paganism,  ibid.  84.  Funeral  of 
the  emperor,  91.  Accession  of  the  sons  of 
this  Christian  emperor,  95. 

Constantinople  founded,  ii.  51,  et  seq.  A 
Christian  rather  than  a  Pagan  city,  52. 
Its  public  edifices,  53.  Church  of  St.  So- 
phia, ibid-  n.  119.  Statues  of  the  old  reli- 
gion set  up,  54.  Remains  of  pagan  my- 
thology at,  55.  Image  of  Constantine  on 
the  porphyry  column,  as  combined  with 
Christ  and  with  the  Sun,  55.  The  Palla- 
dium carried  from  Rome  to  ibid.  The 
amphitheatre,  57.  Passion  for  chariot  ra- 
ces, 57.  The  Hippodrome  and  its  factions 
known  by  their  colours,  ibid.  The  chur- 
ches of,  87.  Successors  of  Constantine, 
el  seq.  "The  city  remained  christian  under 
Julian  the  Apostate,  141.  Gre;i,ory  bishop 
of,  199.  Church  of  St.  Anaslasia  attacked, 
ibid.  St.Chrysostom,  bishop  of.  202—215. 
Earthquake  at,  ibid.  Alarming  tumults 
at,  216,  et  passim. 

Constantius,  the  emperor,  i.  387.  His 
peaceful  death,  23. 

Constantius,  son  of  Constantine,  his  reign, 
ii.  95.  Reconciled  to  Athanasius,  103. 
"Wars  of,  104.  He  abets  the  Arians,  et  seq. 
His  reception  at  Rome,  107.  His  conduct 
to  the  disputant  sects,  119-  And  to  Ju- 
lian, 120.  His  superstition,  127.  His  death, 
128. 

Consubstantialism,  doctrine  of,  ii.  74.  99. 
114. 

Controversies,  celebrated,  i.  33.  h.  40.  66. 

237.  ii.  33.  63.  66.  71.  101.  100.  116. 
Coponius,  administration  of,  i.  95. 
Corinth,  Christian  church  of,  i.  226,  227. 

238.  252,  et  seq.  258.  280. 

Cornelius,  Roman  centurion,  baptism  of,  i. 
270.  Date  of  his  conversion,  22i. 


Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  letter  of,  i. 
381.  n. 

Council,  civil  and  military,  by  Dioclesian, 
i.  374. 

Councils  of  the  Christian  church  in  various 
eras,  ii.  288,  et  seq.  Of  Jerusalem,  i.  224. 
Of  Rome,  ii.  36.  Of  Aries,  37.  105.  295.  Of 
Nice,  ii.  46.  51.  71.  296.  n.  Of  Antioch, 
99.  Of  Tyre,  ibid.  Of  Sardica,  i02.  Of 
Philippolis,  103.  Of  Milan,  ibid.  105.  Of 
Seleucia,iii.  us.  OfRimili,  in.  ii8.  Of 
the  Oak  at  Chalcedon,  2i4.  Elvira,  280.  tt. 
Of  Chalcedon,  285.  Of  Carlhase,  290.  /;. 
295.  322.  Of  Gangra,  294.  }i.  Of  Toledo, 
295.  305.  OfTrulla,  295.  322.", Of  Orleans, 
ibid. 

Crassus,  i.  23. 

Creation,  theories  regarding  tlie,  i.  7.  296. 
300.  307.  Persian  system  of  the,  i.  35. 285. 

Creator,  the  Almighty,  i.  169.  Gnostic  no- 
tion of  a  malienant  nature,  ii.  05. 

Creed,  the  Christian,  ii.  97.  Necessity  of  a, 
115.  The  Apostolic,  234. 

Creed,  the  Nicene,  ii.  73.  The  Arian,  117. 

Crescens,  cynic  philosopher,  i.  337. 

Crete,  Christianity  established  in,  i.  262, 
263.  275. 

Creuzer's  Symbolik,  translated  by  M.  de 
Guignaut,  i.  6.  n. 

Crishna,  the  Indian,  i.  52.  ?j. 

Crispus,  a  ruler  of  t!ie  synagogue,  con- 
verted, i.  227. 

Crispus,  son  of  Constantine,  ii.  43.  Naval 
victory  gained  by,  45.  Js  put  to  death, 
47—48. 

Cross  of  Christ,  the,  i.  190.  ii.  359.  Legend 
of  its  discovery  at  Jerusalem,  ii.  64.  350. 

Cross,  the,  seen  in  the  heavens  by  Constan- 
tine; disquisition  as  to,  ii.  27.  n. 

Crucifix,  the,  ii.  359. 

Crucifixion,  the,  circumstances  of,  nar- 
rated, i.  190  et  seq.  Guilt  of  the,  242. 

Cumanus,  a  Roman  pr;efect  over  Juda>a, 
i.  221. 

Cyaxares  I.,  35. 

Cybele,  ii.  54.  Priests  of,  i.  353.  ii.  i87. 

Cynic  philosophy,  the,  i.  253.  h. 

Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  zeal  of,  ii.  353. 
370.  tl.  283.  n.  martyrdom,  371—374. 

Cyprus,  island  of,  Barnabas  a  native,  i.  215. 
222.  Christian  church  of,  217.  226.  240. 

Cyrenaic  Jews,  the,  i.  204. 

Cyrenius,  governor  of  Syria,  i.  55.  ti. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  149. 

Cvroptedia,  the  hifh  moral  character,  of,  i. 
"27. 

DiEMo>,  or  Demiurge,  doctrine  of  a,  i.  285. 
298. 

Da;moniacal  or  diabolical  possession,  i.  47. 
119.  Jesus  relieves  those  afflicted,  124. 
126.  133.  Opinions  thereupon,  124.  n. 

Dajmonology,  ii.  250. 

Daemons,  i.  37.  125.  ».  3S2.  The  Agatho- 
dajmon,  310. 

Damascus,  Saul's  journey  to,  i.  212.  Chris- 
tians of,  213.  Temple  of,  ii.  172. 

Damasus,  pope,  ii.  182.291. 

Daniel,  tlie  prophet,  i.  35  40.  158.  Visions 
of  37. 

Daphne  of  Antioch,  voluptuous  rites  225  of, 
i.  Grove  of,  ii.  i4i.  i44. 

Darkness,  preternatural,  during  the  cruci- 
fixion, 192. 

Darkness,  the  realm  of,  ii.  15.  n. 

David,  the  son  of,  i.  30.  n.  31.  41.  50.  54.  85. 
157,  Royal  liiieatjeof,  50.  53.  56.  Proscribed 
by  Doniitian,  271.  The  Messiah  predicted 
as  the  son  of,  i.  i07.  "Who  yel  confessed 
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him  to  lie  his  Lord,  ibid.   Prophecies  o1 

the  Royal  Psalmist,  i/wJ. 
Deacons,  instilution  of^  i.  200.  274. 
Dead  Sea,  the,  i.  75.  157. 
Deaf  and  dumb  cured,  i.  135. 
Decapolis,  district  beyond   the  Jordan,  i. 

105.  135. 

Decius,  reipn  of  the  Emperor,  i.  360.  Perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  by,  368,  ef  seq. 
Slain  by  the  Goths,  374. 

Decurions  of  Roman  niunicipalilies,  ii.  42. 
43. 

Dedication,  Feast  of  the,  i.  146, 147.  w.  148. 

Deity,  attributes  of  the,  i.  12,  18.  72.  ii.  32. 
248.  Unity  of,  i.  11.24.  260.  ii.  54.  Opi- 
nions of  the  ancients  on,  i.  21,  '22.  284. 
293.  365  Is  removed  from  connexion  with 
the  material  world,  i.  38.  Pure  and  imma- 
terial, ii.  193.  Heretical  assertions  rela- 
tive to  the,  i.  292.  296,  297.  ii.  65. 

Delphic  tripod,  at  Corislantinople,  ii.  55. 

Demas,  discipline  of  St.  Paul,  i.  266. 

Demetrius,  exciter  of  tumult  at  Ephesus,  i. 

257. 

Demiurge  or  Creator,  i.  285.  298.  302.  S07. 
310.  323.  71. 

Demophilus,  an  Arian  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, 200. 

Derbe,  town  of,  Paul  and  Barnabas  preach 
at,  i.  223. 

Dervishes,  i.  286. 

Desert,  the  Temptation  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Quaraniania,  i.  84.  Jesus  feeds  the 
multitude  in  the,  128.  Ascetics  Essenes 
of  the,  290. 

Deuteronomy,  passages  of,  expounded,  i. 
166. 

Diagoras  of  Melos,  1.  252. 

Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  i.  257.  295. 

Dicaearchus,  Macedonian  naval  comman- 
der, i.  4.  n. 

Dio  Chrysostom,  oration  of,  i.  253. 

Dioclosian,  the  Emperor,  i.  367.  Persecu- 
tion under,  377,  el  seq.  His  character, 
369.  His  religion,  381.  His  malady,  382. 
388.  His  abdication,  383.  n.  388.  "ii.  23. 
His  constituting  two  August!  and  two 
Caesars,  discussed,  i. 

Diogenes  and  the  cynic  philosophy,  i.  253 

Dion  Cassius,  historical  details  from,  i.  264. 
266.  328.  n.  Fragments  of,  recovered  by 
M.  Mai,  348.  n. 

Dionysiac  mysteries,  the,  i.  4. 

Dionysius,  his  view  of  religion,  i.  2i. 

Dioscuri,  the,  ii.  54. 

Disciples,  the,  of  Jesus,  i.  85.89.94.  lOi.The 
twelve,  appointed  by  Jesus  as  Apostles, 
120.  The  seventy,  147.  The  two,  at  Em- 
maus,  201. 

Divination,  rites  of,  ii.  30.  Suppressed  by 
Constanline,  ibid.  In  Italy,  ii.  190. 

Divorce,  among  the  Jews,  i.  54.  n.  Roman 
law  concerning,  ii.  90.  300.  n. 

Docetae,  the,  i.  299.  ii.  65. 

Domitian,  the  Emperor,  i.  50.  269.  Pesecu- 
tion  under,  265.  n.  He  annuls  the  edict 
against  the  Christians,  272.  His  suspicion 
again  excited,  ibid. 

Domitiila,  niece  of  Domitian,  banished  to 
Pandataria,  i.  273. 

Donatus,  a  Numidian  bishop,  ii.  35,  el  seq. 

Donatus,a  second,  anti-bishop  of  Carthage, 
ii.  37. 

Donatism,  controversy  of,  with  the  Trini- 
tarians, ii.  33.  A  fatal  schism,  40,  63. 

Donatisis,  the,  ii.  33,  el  seq. 

Dorotheus  put  to  death,  i.  334. 

Dove,  the,  descending  on  Jesus,  i.  8i. 
II. 


Druids,  the,  i.  262.  n.  Their  inhuman  riles 

proscribed,  ii.  22. 
Drusilla,  epoused  by  Aziz  king  of  Emesa,  i. 

224.  n.  Felix  and,  292. 
Dryden's  line  on  the  savage  Man,  i.  5. 
Du  Perron,  question  of  the  Zendavesta,  etc. , 

i.  36.  n. 

Earth  and  Sun,  i.  7.  Fabulous  marriage  of 
the,  ibid. 

Earthquakes,  i.  335.  ii.  2i5. 

East,  on  religions  of  the,  i.  3.  7,  8.  12.  21. 
34.  36.  39.  42.  51.  92.  157.  218.  238.  268. 
285.  302.  360.  ii.  5—9.  Persecution  of  the 
Christians  in  the,  335.  350.  Marls  of  the, 
near  lo  mosques,  etc.,  i.  89.  Sepulchres  in 
the,  199.  Gnostics  of  the,  i.  294.  297.  Tra- 
ditions of  the,  363.  Propagation  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  the,  253—275. 283.  ii.  8— 
10.  21.  el  passim.  The  East  still  pagan,  4i. 

Eastern  Churches,  ii.  46. 160. 

Easter,  Festival  of,  ii.  71.  Time  of  obser- 
ving, 285. 

Ebal,  Mount,  (he  Law  read  on,  i.  96. 

Eden,  Garden  of,  i.  268. 

Edessa,  the  King  of,  fable  relating  lo,  297. 
ii.  9.  Temple  at,  ii.  <72. 

Education  at  Rome,  ii.  134. 

Egeria,  i.  289. 

Egypt,  worship  of  Osiris,  Isis,  etc.,  7.  22. 
268.  Theories  regarding  the  political  reli- 
gion of,  i.  9.  Deity,  the  worship  of  the 
higlier  class  in  ancient,  I2.  Egypto-Jewish 
theology,  42.  284.  289.  Flight  of  the  Holy 
Family  into,  59.  Monks  of.  289.  State  of", 
in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  319. 
320,  321.  322.  )i.  Rebellion  of  shepherds 
in,  336.  Deserts  surrounding,  ii.  ill. The 
hermit  Antony,  ibid.  Monks  and  hermits 
of,  102.  249.  254.  The  temples  of  Egyptian 
worship  and  Idols  destroyed,  173—178. 

Eichhorn,  biblical  remarks'  by,  i.  211.  n. 

Elagabalus,  the  Emperor,  i.  359.  Worship- 
ped, 360.  Religious  innovations  meditaled 
Dy,  3(ii. 

Elders  of  the  Church,  i.  279.  Of  the  Syna- 
gogue, 276. 

Election,  doctrine  of,  ii.  235. 

Eleusinian  mysteries,  the,  i,  252.  ii.  128. 

Eleusis,  Temple  of,  ii.  I79. 

Elias,  tradition  and  expectation  of  his  re- 
appearance, i.  77.  n.  84.  135.  137.  193. 

Elijah,  the  still  small  voice  addressed  to,  i. 
24.  His  personal  re-appearance  expected, 
49.  77,  78.  193.  Reverence  for,  77. 

Elizabeth,  mother  of  John  the  Baptist,  i.  49. 
53. 

Elsley's  Annotations  on  the  Gospel,  i.  55.  n. 

Elvira,  council  of,  ii.  <2S0.  n.  294. 

Klymas,  the  sorcerer,  i.  222.  246. 

Elysium,  aristocratic,  i.  24. 

Emulation,  doctrine  of,  i.  284.  292.  294. 
'..'98,  299,  ii.  12. 

Enmiaus,  the  disciples  at,  i.  20i. 

Emblems,  Christian,  ii.  351. 

Emesa,  ihi-  conical  black  stone  of,  i.  360. 

Emile  of  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  i.  27. 11. 

Ennius,  i.  22.  > 

Ennoia,  i.  303. 

Ephraim,  tribe  of,  in  Samaria,  i.  96,  97. 

Ephesus,  Temple  of,  245.  n. 

,  Church  of,  i.  227.  237.  K.  255.  2G3. 

270.  275.  The  city  described,  254.  The 
celebrated  Temple  of  Diana  at,  ibid,  it 
seq.  Collision  between  Orientalism  and 
Christianity  at,  294. 

Ephrem,  St.,  the  Syrian,  ii.  193. 

Epictetus,  i.  19. 

Epiricus,  doctrine  of,  accordant  to  Greek 
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character,  i.  (8.  Commended  by  Lucretius, 
22.  251.  ti.  The  Athenian  followers  of, 
252.  The  Roman  devotees  of,  3(j6. 

Epiphanius,  ii.  14.  338. 

Epirus,  i.  263. 

Equinox,  vernal  or  autumnal,  i.  7. 

Erdiviraph,  vision  of,  ii.  7. 

Erictho,  evoking  the  dead,  1.  23. 

Erskine,  Mr.,  on  the  Zendavesta,  i.  36. 

Esau,  race  of,  235. 

Esdras,  Second  l^ook  of,  i.  43.  n.  ii.  327. 

Essenes,  the  ascetic  sect,  of,  i.  44.  49.  7C. 

85,  87.  157.  205.  276.  tl.  286,  287.  289.  301. 

Etruscans,  the,  i.  lo.  flaruspices  of,  ii.  150. 
Eucharist,  the,  i.  174,  el  scq.  38i.  n.  18.  315. 
Eudoxia,  the   Empress,  her  character,  ii. 

213.  215  2i6,  cl  secj.  Her  statue,  217. 
Eudoxusof  Aniiocli,ii.  118.  Bishop  of  Con- 

slanlinople,  119.  160. 
Euhemenis,  his  system  irreligious,  i.  22. 
Euscnius,  Emperor,  ii.  185.  His  apostasy, 

ibid. 
Eiimenius,  Panegyric  of  Constantiue,  by, 

ii.  22  n. 
Eunomius,  ii.  119.  n. 
Eunuch,  (he,  converted  to  Christianity,  i. 

212. 
Eunuchs,  government  of  the,  ii,  273. 
Eusehius,  bishop  of  Kicomedia,  ii.  70.  76. 

And  bishop  of  Constantinople,  i6id.  lOO. 

284. 
,  bishop  of  Carsarea,  and  historian 

of  the  Church,  i.  398.  ii.  26,  27  n.  45.  55. 

70.  76.  His  authority  referred  to,  i.  50  n. 

224.   n.  233.  n.  234.  300.   11.  324.   369.    n. 

387.  n.  ii.  25.  n.  9i.  n.  Latin  version  of, 

by  Eufinus,  2i.n  His  '  Life  of  Constan- 
tino, 83. 
Eustalhius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  accused  of 

Sabellianism,  ii.  77.    His  mission  to  the 

Iberians,  94. 
Eutropius,   Proconsul  of  Asia,  accusation 

against,  ii.  158. 
,  (he  eunuch,  ii.  210.    His  life 

saved  by  Si.Cbrysostom,  212.  Afterwards 

beheaded  atChaicodon,  ibid 
Evangelists,  the,  i.  27,  28,  29.  32.  50.  55.  n. 

58.  n.  77.  82    148  n.  202.  11.  Style  of  the, 

198.  See  Appendices  to  chapter  ii.  vol.  i. 

at  page  60—71.  of  vol.  i.  See  New  Testa- 
ment. 
Evil,  principle  of,  i.  38.  83.  285.  Spirits  of, 

300. 
Excommunication,  sentences  of,  1.  376.  11. 

303.  305. 
Exodus,  passages  from  the  Book  ol,  i.  166. 

174.  71. 
Exorcism,  i.  125.    By  the  name  of  Jesus, 

227.  256.  The  name  of  God,  ii.  ibid.  n. 
Exorcists,  Jewish,  i.  256. 
Ezekiel,  chariot,  of,  i.  34.  n.  On  a  future, 
state,  40. 

,  Tragoedus,  i.  328.  n. 

Ezra,  i.  32. 

Fabianus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  put  to  death,  i. 

369- 

Fabiola,  her  funeral  at  Rome,  u,  3i8. 

Fable,  succeeded  lo  Nature  worship,  i.  7. 
Theogonyof  the  Greek  poets,  9.  Obsce- 
nity of  mythological,  lO.  n.  Why  embo- 
died in  ancient  history,  20.  Of  heathen- 
ism, ibid. 

Fabricius,  F.  Albert,  ii.  27. 

Fadus,Cuspius,  procurator  of  Judaea,  i.  221. 

Failii,  ii.  365. 

,  Expositions  of  the  doctrines  of,  ii, 

339.  341. 

Faquirs,  i.  286. 


Faustus,  quoted  by  Augustin,  ii.  17.  391. 
Fatalism,  doctrine  of,  i.  252. 
Fathers,  traditions  of  the,  ii.  283. 
Fausta,  the  b^mprcss,  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Constantino,  ii.  48,   Domus  Fausta;, 

31.  M. 

Felix,  his  character,  i.  221.  His  administra- 
tion of  the  Roman  province  of  Judaea, 
ibid.  229.  231.  n.  St.  Paul  before,  231. 
Affair  of  Drusilla,  292, 

,  bishop  of  Apthunga,  ii.  36.  37. 

Festivals  of  ancient  Rome,  i  10.  ii.  190,  Of 
the.lews,  i.  i3i.  i35,  136.  i38.  Hi.n.  148. 
n.  Of  the  Church,  ii.  319. 

Festus,  Porcius,  Roman  i;overnor  in  Judaea, 
i.  171.  St.  Paul  accused  before,  23i. 

Fedchism,  description  of,  i.  6,  9. 

Fig-tree,  barren,  cursed,  i.  163.  164.  A  type 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  163. 

Figs,  species  of,  i.  163. 

Fine  arts,  the,  ii.  344. 

Fire,  worship  and  sanctity  of,  i.  286.  ii,  8. 

Fishermen,  disciples  of  Jesus,  i.  101.  120. 

Fishes,  miraculous  draught  of,  i.  lOi. 

Flavianus,  bishop  of  AiKioch,  ii.  206, 207. 

Florus,  Roman  procurator  of  Judaaa,  i.  171. 

221.262. 

Fohi,  traditions  of,  i.  52.  n. 

Fortune  of  Rome,  Temple  of  the,  ii.  24. 
Fortune,  the,  of  Byzantium,  ii,  55. 

Franks,  the,  orthodoxy  of,  ii.  63.  n.  Inva- 
sion by,  168. 

Freewill,  doctrine  of,  ii.  234,  235. 

Frumentius,  bishop  of  Acum,  his  successful 
mission  to  the  ^Ethiopians,  ii.  93. 

FundanusMinutius,  i.  322. 

Future  state,  a,  i.  i3.  21.  39.  109.  False  no- 
tions respecting  the  nature  of,  i.  166,  et 
stq. 

Funerals,  Christian,  ii.  317. 

Gabriel,  name  of,  i.  37.  Messenger  of  God, 
48. 

Gad,  the  prophet,  i.  34. 

Galatia,  Church  of,  i.  227.  237.  265. 

Galerius  Maximus,  proconsul,  i  373.  ii-  3. 
n.  He  condemns  Cypriah,  37. 

Galerius,  Emperor.  His  reverses  in  the 
East,  384.  Persecutions  by,  384—387. 
Becomes  first  emperor,  38".  His  niabdy 
and  death,  391.  Edict  of,  ibid. 

Galileans,  the,  i.  65.  103.  n.  Massacre  of 
certain,  at  the  Passover,  13I  154.  Their 
blood  shed  by  Pilate  amid  the  sacrifices 
in  IheTemple,  i73.  They  murmur  a:  ainst 
Jesus.  139.  They  refuse  Iribute  to  Rome, 
165-  The  Apostles  were  Galileans,  and 
made  numberless  converts,  203. 

Galilee,  i.  50.  54.  88.  101.  lis  popula- 
tion, 104.  The  Tetrarchate  of,  i.  60,  i04. 
Jesus  made  a  progress  tliroujih,  ibid.  Is 
unmolested,  105.  The  fVpostles  return  to, 
201. 

Gallienus  restores  peace  (0  the  Church,  and 
rescinds  the  edict  of  Valerian,  i.  375. 

Gothic  invasion,  the,  ii.  166. 

Gallio,  proconsul  of  Achaia,  i.  227.  253,  et 
seq. 

Gallus,  brother  of  Julian,  ii.  124.  127. 

Gamaliel,  of  the  Pharisaic  sect,  defends 
the  Apostles  before  the  Sanhedrin,  i.  208. 

Games,  public,  i.  317.  ii.  325.  Quinquen- 
nial, established  at  Mantinea,  i.  321. 
The  Secular,  368. 

Ganges,  the,  i.  76.  284. 

Gaudentius,  liishop  of  Rimini,  his  death,  ii. 

119. 

Gaul,  ancient  superstitions  of,  i.  21.  Perse- 
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cution  in  Southern,  343,  el  seq.  Idolatry 

extirpated  in,  ii.  179. 
Gautama,  SomanaCodom,  and  Buddh,  i,  52. 
Generation,  theories  of,  as  to  the  mundane 

system,  i.  7. 
Geiinesarclh,  Lake  or  Sea  of,  i.  87.  lOl.  120. 

129.  202. 

Genes  and  Genca,  i.  284. 

Gentiles,  the,  i.  79.  135.  220.  236.  260.  Dif- 
ferences helween  Jew  and  Gentile  par- 
tially ahroijaled  by  St.  Peter,  i.  2i9.  Va- 
rious of  the  nations  embrace  Christianity, 
223.  Their  admission  into  the  fold  of 
Christ,  by  the  Apostles,  229.  Paul,  the 
Apostle  of  the,  2fj4. 

Geor^je  of  Cappadocia,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, ii.  109,  el  s('(j. 

Gepidae,  the,  ii.  ig7. 

Gerizim,  Mount,  in  Samaria,  i.  95.  97.  The 
Law  read  on,  96.  Worship  of  the  God  of 
Abraham  on,  i59. 

German  writers  on  Christi.nnily,  i.  195.  n. 

Germany,  confederacy  of  its  nations  against 
the  Roman  empire,!.  33G.  341.  ii.  46. 168. 

Gervaise,  St.,  and  Protadius,  the  martyrs, 
ii.  226. 

Gcsenius,  critic  and  commentator  on  Isaiah, 
i.  31.  }i.  33.  n-  On  some  Samaritan  poems, 
97.  n. 

Geta,  accession  of,  i.  355. 

Gef«,  the,  superstitious  practices  of,  ii.  10. 

Gethscmane,  (iarden  of,  i.  175. 

Gibbon,  the  historian,  quoted,  i.  21.  H.  22. 
n.  35.  n.  79.  w.  192.  n.  2G2.  n.  ii.  8.  n.  49. 
148.  n.  187.  198. 

Gladiatorial  shows,  ii.  329,  et  seq. 

Glaucias,  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter,  301. 

Gnostic  dflctrines,  i.  34.  3t^  /;.  87.  284.  ii. 
12.  65.  Christianity  of  the  East,  i.  2i8. 
297.  Rejection  of  Scripture  by  the  Gno- 
stics, 298.  Gnosticism,  its  influence  on 
Christianity,  287.  291.  294.  Primal  deity 
of,  207.  299.  365.  Salurninus,  a  distin- 
guished head  of  the  later,  300.  Various 
sects  of,  ibid.  Allegory  of  Valentinus, 
303— 30H.  Bardesanes  the  mystical  poet  of 
the,  ibid.  Gnosticism  bad  many  converts, 
but  was  not  a  popular  belief,  3iO.  It  was 
conciliatory  towards  Paganism,  3ii. 
Images,  ii.  354,  355. 

God,  ideas  of  the  Divinity  and  Creator,  i. 

8.  12.  18.  24.  27.  116.  H.  166.  243.  250.  et 
seq.  284.  297.  303.  309.  365.  ii.  24.  The 
one  God  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  i.  ii.  12. 
Is  Power  under  the  old  religion,  ibid  93. 
Love  under  the  new,  12.  A  Spirit,  ibid. 
Is  invisible,  13.  The  divine  attributes, 
ibid.  25.  38.  n.  293.  300,  301.  ii.  234.  The 
Father's  recognition  of  .Tesus  at  baptism, 
i.  8i.The  Universal  Father,  lit.  169.236. 
251.  Jerusalem,  or  Sion,  his  chosen 
dwelling',  i.  233.  236.  Tlie  name  of,  hav- 
ing power  over  spirits,  256.  The  nature  of 
the  Deity,  ii.  3-'.  54.  The  sect  of  Patri- 
passians  declared  that  God  the' Father 
suffered  on  tlie  cross,  06. 
Gods,  Pagan,  i.  3.  10.  20,  21.  225.  n.  257. 

269.  294.  314.  317.  329.  329.  342.  361,  302. 

394.  ii.  54.  122.  129.    The  idols,  slirines, 

and  temples  of,  destroyed,  170,  el  seq. 

181.  185.  190,  el  pnssim. 
Golgotha,  the  Place  of  a  Skull,  i.  190.  n. 
Good,  principle  of,  i.  40. 
Good  and  evil,  i.  285. 
Goodness  of  divine  power,  i.  24. 27.  93.  111. 

116.  125. 
Gorgonius,  suffers  death  at  Kicomedia,  i. 

387. 
Gospel,  the,  preached  to  the  poor,  by  Jesus, 


I.  100.  By  Paul  and  Parnabas,  222.  By  St. 
John,  295.  Harmonies  of  the,  i.  148,  el 
vassiiii.  The  originals  or  copies,  in  He- 
brew or  Aramaic,  242.  Pure  religion  of,  ii. 
28.  32.  See  Evangelists,  and  ]New  Testa- 
ment. 
Gospels,  the,  embody  ideal  perfection,   i. 

27.  Harmony  of  doeirme  and  facts   in, 

28.  ii.  233.  The  three  first,  i.  U9.  St.  John's 
argumentative,  ibid.  Texts  relating  to 
the  Messiah,  32.  50.  58.  ibid.  11.  On  St. 
Luke's  Gospel,  55.  >i.  56.  History  of  the 
Saviour  in,  61—65.  Origin  of  the^  66.  69. 
Their  influence  on  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  69—70.  Time  of  ttieir general 
reception,  279.  ii.  233.  Spurious  Gospels, 
337. 

Gotliic  language,  the,  ii.  I66. 

Goths,  their  invasions  of  the  empire,  i.  374. 
ii.  167.  189.  Early  Christianity  of  the, 
166.  Arianism  of  the,  167. 

Gradivus  or  Mars,  i.  3.  10. 

Grace,  doctrine  of,  ii.  235. 

Granianus,  Serenus,  pro-consul,  i.  322. 

Gratian,  the  Emperor,  ii.  18O,  181.  Is  mur- 
dered, 182. 

Grecian  mythology  and  worship,  i.  3.  10. 
12.  293.  The  priesthood  less  connected 
with  the  state  than  at  Rome,  245.  Tem- 
ples, dimensions  of  celebrated,  58.  n. 

Greece,  names  of  divinities  in,  i.  3.  An- 
thropomorphism of,  9.  Its  religion  that 
of  the  arts  and  games,  etc.,  10.  ISolions  of 
one  Deity  secretly  entertained  by  the  phi 
losophcrs  of,  12.  240.  250.  The  Judaeo- 
Grecian  system,  42.  I57.  The  Jews  es- 
teemed most  other  people  to  be  Greeks, 
133.  n.  162.  Jews  resident  in,  and  Chris- 
tian Church  established  in,  226.  24c.  324. 
Ascetics  unknown  to  ancient,  287.  Pytha- 
goras, Plato,  and  the  philosophers  of, 
288.  Fictions  of,  domiciliated  in  Syria,  ii. 
142.  Temples  of,  179. 

Greek  language,  by  whom  spoken  at  Jeru- 
salem, i.  204.  215.  The  Attic  dialect,  250. 
Its  degeneracy,  ii.  333.  Classic  authors, 
139.  I'roselytes  at  Jerusalem,  following 
Jesus,  i.  162. 

Greek  Church,  the  Christian,  i.  59.  n.  et 
passim. 

Gregory  the  Illuminator,  the  apostle  of  Ar- 
menia, ii.  9.  Is  persecuted,  10.  Converts 
Tiridates  and  his  people,  11.  Persecution 
by  the  Christians  in  Dara,  ibid. 

Gregory,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  ii.  99. 

Gregory  of  Maziansum,  ii.   192.   195.   His 

poems,  197,  198.  295.  336- 
Gregory  of  Njssa,  ii.  192.  195.  248.  7i.  295. 
359.  H. 

Gresswell,  Mr.,  i.  55.  n.  57.  n.  146.  n.  209. 

n.  230.  n. 
Grotius,  works  and  biblical  opinions  of  this 

eminent  philologist,  i.  48.  n.  in.  n.  I4i. 

7).  209.  n. 
Guizot,  M.,  note  on  Gibbon,  ii.  149. 
Gushtap,  of  ;'ersian  mythology,  i.  35.  n. 
Gymnastic  games,  ii.  325. 

Hadrian,  his  edict  against  human  sacrifices, 
i.  15. 11.  Jewish  insurrection  ataiiist,  33. 
79.  n.  222.  n.  319.  The  emperor  attends  to 
the  general  concerns  of  tlie  whole  popu- 
lation, 313.  His  state  policy,  3i4.  His 
reign,  32Q.  His  character,  ibid.  His  travels 
and  philosophical  inquiries,  324.  n.  At 
Athens,  ibid.  His  conduct  towards  Chris- 
tianity, ibid.  Incapable  of  understanding 
it,  322.  His  letter  to  Serviaiius,  ibid. 

Iladrianople,  battle  of,  ii.  45. 
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Hannah,  her  thanksgiving,  i.  53. 

Harmonius,  hymns  of,  enchanted  Iho  Sy- 
rian Christians,  i.  306. 

Heathenism,  sybils  of,  i.  328.  Influence  of 
Christianity  on,  364.  Change  in,  365.  38i. 
Julian's  attempt  to  restore  the  old  reli- 
gion, 365.  ii.  122,  ct  seq. 

Heathens,  superstitions  of  the,  i.  2.  20.  23. 
244.  Abolished  by  Theodosius,  ii.  169,  et 
scq.  Babylonian  worship,  etc.,  i.  3.  32. 
Chaldsean,  2o.  Chinese,  8.  n.  38.  52.  ii. 
Egyptian  religion,  3.  9.  12.  22.  42.  268. 
302.  Grecian  mythology,  and  religious 
rites  and  mysteries,  i.  3.  9.  12.  22.  244. 
249—252.  ii.  54.  141.  Indian  and  Oriental, 
8.  22.  32.  39.  tl.  42.  52.  76.  92.  284.  Ancient 
Roman,!.  3.  10,  1 1.  20.  24.  244.  362.  394. 
ii.  28.  High  tone  of  morality  of  the  later 
Boman,  i.  254.  Persian  and  Magian,  i.  8. 
12.  21.34.36.283,  284,285.  300.  Ph-rygian, 
i,  22.  284.  Syrian,  i.  34.  ii.  142.  Mahome- 
lanism,  i.  36.  n. 

Hebrew  language,  the,  i.  204.  The  Psalms, 
ii.  335. 

Hebron,  city  in  the  south  of  Judaea,  i.  49. 
75.  The  terebinth  tree  of  Mambre,  ii.  62. 

Hecale,  Temple  of,  mysteries  of,  ii.  125. 

Heeren,  on  Egyptian  religion,  i.  9.  ti. 

llegesippus,  criticism  on  his  narrative  as  to 
SI.  James,  i.  233.  His  authority  not  to  be 
conlided  in,  272. 

Hegewisch,  his  work  translated  by  M.  Sol- 
vet,  i.  267.  71.  313. 

Heiiiichen,  editor  of  Eusebius,  i.  233.  ii. 

27.72. 

Helen,  the  Spartan,  i.  293. 

Helena,  queen  of  tlie  Adiabeni,  i.  33. 

Helena,  mother  of  Conslantine  the  Great, 
ii.  48.  Her  residence  at  Jerusalem,  til. 

,  Simon  Magus's  beautiful  compa- 
nion,!. 293. 

Helius,  minister  of  Nero,  i.  264. 

Hellabichus,  ii.  207. 

Heresies,  various,  in  the  Church,  i.  3i.  64. 
292.  296.  306.  309.  352.  369.  37.5—377.  382. 
n.  ii.  11.  33,  34.  63.  68—71.  ii.  100—114. 
1 17. 191, 1 92.  287.  )i.  305.  First  blood  shed 
on  the  accusation  of  heresy,  ii.  169.  23i. 

Hcrmeneutics,  or  interpretation  of  Sacred 
Writers,  ii.  340. 

Hermits,  i.  290.  lU.  Compelled  by  Valens 
to  join  his  armies,  162.  ti. 

Hermogenes,  heresiarch,  i.  382.  ii.  348. 

Herod  the  Great,  reign  of,  over  Judasa,  i. 

29.   50.    55.    57.  65.  165.  188.  317.  Fate  of 

his  sons,  i.  29.  His  disease,  45.  His  death, 
ibid.  391.  His  kindred,  i.  56.  224.  n.  His 
subtle  character,  59.  i50. 

Herod  Antipas,  i.  59.  78.  n.  Tetrarch  of 
Galilee  and  Peraja,  94.  104.  Imprisons 
John  the  Baptist  for  denouncing  his  mar- 
riage with  Herodias  as  incestuous,  94. 
He  dreads  an  insurrection,  ibid.  n.  He 
puts  the  Baptist  to  death,  127.  He  sends 
Jesus  with  insult  to  Pilate  for  judgment, 
186.  His  death  (a.  n.  44.),  209.  n. 

Herod  Agrippa  professes  the  strictest  Ju- 
daism, i.  215.  He  puts  St.  James  to  death, 
and  imprisons  Peter,  216.  His  sudden 
death  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  ibid. 

Herod  the  Irenarch,  i.  338. 

Herodians,  the,  i.  14.  56. 165.  n. 

Herodias,  wife  of  Herod  Philip,  incestuous 
with  Herod  Antipas,  i.  94.  127.  The 
daughter  of,  ibid. 

Hieroglyphics,  the  name  of  Thoth,  i.  39. 

Hilarianus,  i.  359. 

Hilary  of  Poicliers,  ii.  lu.  w.  117. 


Hilary  of  Phrygia,  ii.  158. 

Hippocrates,  opinion  of,  i.  125.  n. 

Hippodrome  of  Constantinople,  ii.  5i,  5',. 
57. 

Historians,  ancient,  i.  20. 

History,  ii.  338. 

History  and  Fable,  old  connexion  of,  i.  20. 

Holidays,  ii.  322. 

Holy  Ghost,  the,  typified  by  a  dove,  i.  81. 
The  Comforter,  175.  Descent  of  the,  on 
Iheday  of  Pentecost,  203.  204.  The  gift 
of,  poured  out  on  Gentiles,  220.  ii.  255. 

256. 

Holy  Land,  the,  i.  127.  13;?.  2i8.  The  pil- 
grimage to,  ii.  244,  el  i-assiw. 

Homer,  fable  immortalised  bv,  i.  9.  Not 
allegorical,  ibid.  n.  His  heroes  in  Elysium, 

24. 

Homoousion,  the,  ii.  74.  99.  ii4.  119.  n. 
Homophorus,  mythos  of  Atlas  or,  ii.   12. 

And  Splenditenens,  ibid.  16.  n.  17. 
Honey,  wild,  i.  •&. 
Honorius,  the  emperor  of  (he  West,  or  of 

Rome,  ii.  334.  Laws  of,  ibid.  335.  ii.  82. 
Horace,  i.  22. 
Horus,  i.  304,  305. 
Hosius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  ii.  7i,  72.  102. 

His  fall,  107.  117. 
Hug,  German  critic,  error  of,  i.  189.  n. 
Human  nature  of  Jesus,  doctrine  of  the,  i. 

299. 
Humanism,  doctrine  of,  i.  295. 
Humanity,  laws  relating  to,  i.  243. 
Hume,  David,  i.  6.  n. 
Hymns,  ii.  3i9.  36i.  The  Latin,  335.  Of  the 

primitive  churches,  381.  Gnostic,  362. 
Hymettius  accused  of  malversation,  ii.  156. 
Hyrcanus,  high-priest  at  Jerusalem,  i.  48. 

Iamblichus,  on  the  Life  of  Pythagoras,  and 

on  the  Mysteries,  i.  336.    His  wisdom,  ii. 

136.  Suspected  of  incantations,  etc.,  158. 
Iberians,  conversion  of  the,  ii.  93.  168. 
Iconium,  the  people  of,  expel  Paul   and 

Barnabas,  i.  223. 
Ideler,  Handhuch  der  Chronologic,  i.  58. 
Iddo,  prophet,  i.  34. 
Idolatry,  denunciations  of  Moses  against,  ii. 

140.  Abolished,  and  the  idols  destroyed, 

173-178.  184. 

Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  his  epistles,  i. 
280.  n.  320.  ii.  281 .  Trial  of,  before  Trajan. 
320. 

Images,  the  earliest  belonging  to  the  Church 
were  Gnostic,  ii.  354. 

Immolation,  human,  ii.  10.  Of  animals, 
abolished,  ii.  169. 

Immorality  of  ancient  superstitions,  i.  15. 
225.  268.  Of  IheCarpocrations,  309. 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  i.  17.  19.  52.  334. 
ii.  232.  Sentiment  of  the  ancients  on  the, 
i.  21.  Universal  in  the  sentiment  of  man- 
kind, 24.  Effects  of  this  doctrine,  197. 

India,  worship  of  one  God  by  brahmins  in, 
i.  8.  12.  Allegory  and  poetry  combined  in 
the  religion  of,  9.  ii.  12.  The  Ganges  and 
Hindoo  ablution,  i.  76.  284.  289.  The 
emanation  doctrine  of,  284.  Castes  of, 
289.  Religious  system  of  Zoroaster,  ii.  6. 
[See  Zoroaster. jThe  nearer  India,  92. 

Innocents,  massacre  of  the,  i.  59. 

Intelligence,  the  Divine,  i.  301,  302. 

Invocation  of  daemons,  i.  125.  n 

Ireneeus,  writings  of,  i.  264.  ii.  286.  On 
Simon  Magus,  i.  292.  n.  On  Basilides, 
301.  n. 

Isaiah,  the  Prophet,  i.  31.  43.  48.  78.  n.  99. 

Isaiee,  Ascensio,  an  apocryphal  book  pub- 
lished from  the  jEthiopic,  i.  50-  n. 
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Isis,  Temples  of,  i.  3U.  3'29. 

Isis  and  Serapis,  immoral  rites  of,  4.  22. 

Osiris  and,  7.  '24G.  n. 
Israel,  Messiah  the  hope  and  expectation  of, 

i.  129.  n.  161.  217. 
Israelites,  the.  i.   78,  79.  134.  205.  236.  327. 

The  twelve  tribes,  i.  1 19. 
Italy,  rural  gods  of  ancient,  i.  10.  Legends 

and  festivals  of,   ii.    Pestilence  in,  336. 

Vestiges   of  heathenism  long  prevailing 

in  parts  of,  ii    190. 

.lablonski,  the  Opusculaof,  i.  57.  ti.  363. 
.faflna,  or  Janinia,  near  Jerusalem,  i.  234. 
Jairus's  daughter,  raising  of,  by  Jesus,  i. 

127. 
James,  St.,  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  Apostle,  i. 
101.  120.215.  Called  the  Just,  233.    His 
martyrdom,  2i6.  232. 
James,  Christ's  disciple  of  this  name,  un- 
certainly recognised,  i.  224.  n. 

,  son    of  Gleophas  or  Alpheus,  an 

Apostle,  i.  121.    His  fate  uncertain,  but 
often  styled  brother  of  Jesus,  ibid.  224. 
Jausenius  and  the  Jansenists,  ii.  232.         M, 
Jehovah,  attributes  of,  i.  12.  35.  298. 
Jeremiah,  (he  Prophet,  i.  84.  i35. 
Jericho,  the  blind  man  by  the  wayside  near, 

i.  153. 
Jerome,  St.,  i.  52.  w.  120. 7i.  209.  n.  ii.  156. 
160.  180.  192.  334. 11.  Life  of,  243.  263.  In- 
troduces Monachism  in   the  West,  244. 
Version  of  Scripture  into  Latin,  244,  245. 
He  visits  Palestine,  244.    Trials  in  his 
retreat,  264.  His  return  to  Rome,  265. 
His  influence  over  females  of  Rome,  260. 
Paula,  a  disciple  of,  267.    His  controver- 
sies, ibid.  His  retreat  to  Palestine,  ibid. 
"With  Jovinian  and  VIgilanlius,  268. 
Jerusalem,  city  of  (See  Jews,  Temple,  and 
Christ),  Jesus  celebrates  the  Passover  at, 
i.  88.  The  holy  city  was  the  stronghold 
of  Jewish  enthusiasm,   105.    Multitudes 
repairing  to,  at  the  Passover,  152,    153. 
Jesus   enters    it   in  triumph,    160.     Its 
destruction  of  importance  to  the  progress 
of  the  (;hrislian  dispensation,  169.    Sad- 
ness of  Jesus  on  (he  approaching  destruc- 
tion of  the  holy  city,  168,  I69.  His  distinct 
and  minute  prophecy  thereof,  172.    Ty- 
ranny of  the  Roman  procurators,   171. 
Persecution  of  the  primitive   Christian 
church  at,  in,elseq.  228.  Council  of  the 
apostles  at,  224.   Tlie  Roman  guard,  228,- 
229.  Destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus,  son 
of  Vespasian,  233,  234.  Influence  of  this 
great  calamity  on  the  Jewish  nation,  235. 
271.    Advantageous   to   the   progress  of 
Christianity,  i.  234.    Destruction  of  the 
Jewish  polity,  2jo.  The  new  or  [Roman] 
city  interdicted  to  the   Jews,  212.    But 
Christians  permitted  in  iElia,  ibid.  Per- 
secution in,  265.  Became  a  Christian  city 
under  Constantino,  ii.  60.  Form  of  Chris- 
tianity at,  61.  Julian  attempts  to  rebuild 
the  Temple,  147.   Supernatural  lires  de- 
stroy the  new  buildings,  148. 
Jesuit  missionaries  to  China,  i,  52.  n. 
Jesus,  see  Christ. 

Jews,  the,  and  Jerusalem  :  —  Religion  of 
Moses  and  Judaism,  i.  11.  22.  53.  n.  58. 
78.  79.»j.  92.  156.217.  219.  Symbolic  pre- 
sence of  the  Deity,  how  long  preserved 
under  Judaism,  13.  The  invisible  Deity, 
13.  n.  34.  Expansion  of  Judaism,  13. 2i7. 
The  Alexandrian  doctrine.  14.  17.  3i.  42. 
Not  participators  in  heatnen  mysteries, 
17.  Religious  parties  and  enthusiasm  of, 
26.  165—167.  Thev  look  (o  the  death  ot 


Herod  as  the  lime  for  national  indepen- 
dence, 30.    Their  expectation  of  a  deli- 
verer, ibid.   39.  40.  43-45.   46.  83.   12U. 
Foreign  connexions  of  the,  32.  Their  cap- 
tivity in  Babylonia,  ibid.  58.  Return  of, 
from  Babylon,  32.  Tide  of  emigration  to 
Egypt,  ibid.  To  Armenia  and  Asia,  33. 
Their  Monotheism  widely  disseminated,       % 
ibid.  Schism  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees, 
40.   Calamities  of,  41.    The  Judaeo-Gre- 
cian  system,  42.  63..  The  Law,  31.43.  72. 
73.   154.  236.   |  See  Law.  I  The  Hellenist 
Jews,  43.   State  of  political  confusion  at 
Jerusalem,  45.  49.  The  royal  race  of  Da- 
vid,  49.   50.   167.     Their  civil    institu- 
tions, etc.,  52./i.55.  n.   Decree  of  Augus- 
tus for  enrolment  or  taxation  of,  55.  Oath 
of  allegiance  to  Caesar,  or  the  reigning 
emperor,  55.  56.  75.  The  magi  in  Jerusa- 
lem, 46.  58.  59.  Jewish  Action  relative  to 
the  birth  of  Jesus,  59.  n.  The  festival  at 
Jerusalem,  72.  Political  revolutions  from 
•  the  INativiiy  to  a.  d.  30.  73.   The  Sanhe- 
drin.  74.  90.  92.  150,  etc.   See  Sauhcdrin. 
The  Roman  procurators  of  Judaea,  171. 
180.  Jews  of  .irabia,   214.  The  various 
races  of,  204.  el  passim.   The  publicans 
and  farmers  of  taxes,  74. 150.    Insurrec- 
tions of  liie  Jews,  33.  74.  79.  n.  158.  171. 
208.  221.  11.  229.  3i9.  Against  Trajan  and 
Hadrian,  272.    Celebration  of  the  Pass- 
over, 88.   Reverence  lor  the  Temple,  91. 
162.  236.    Expectations  of  the  Jews  in 
the  Messiah,  disappointed,  90.  91.   The 
JewisI)  leaders  hostile  to  J»sus,  129.  The 
Sanhedrinand  the  Pharisaic  party  resolve 
on  active  measures  against  him,  139,  et 
seq.    150.  172.    The  Roman  commander 
of  the  band  of  soldiers,  i40.  150.  178.  187. 
189.  206.  The  centurion's  testimony  of 
Christ,  193.  All  sects  of  Jerusalem  bitter 
enemies  of  Christ,  154,  165.  232.  253.  The 
restrictions  of  the  Mosaic  law  not  offen- 
sive to  the  nation,  154.  The  Jewish  The- 
ocracy, 155.  156.  158.  225.  et  passim.  In- 
tolerance,   tyranny,    and  strict  obser- 
vances of  the  old  religion,  lei.et  passim. 
Jesus  condemns  the  bigotry  of  Jerusalem, 
168.  The  rulers,  158    160.  164.  171.  172, 
Christ,  the  King  of  the  Jews,  161.  Ruin     . 
of  the  nation  a  result  of  their  obstinate 
fanaticism,  170.241.  Causes  of  their  re- 
jection of  Clirist,  171.  Their  persecution 
and  cruciflxion  of  Christ,  176—190.  Of  the 
Apostles,  200. 232.  Many  of  the  people  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  the  Apostles,  205. 
2 14. Their  sepnraiion  from  the  Gentile  con- 
verts, 237.  Caligula  persecutes  the  Jews. 
215.  Herod  Agrippa  governs  Judaea,  216. 
Judaism  in  the  lirst  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian aera,2i7.223  23.i.  The  Roman  guard 
protects  St.  Paul,  221.    Persecutions  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  226.  h.   Proselytes  to 
Judaism  at  Athens,  226.  Arts  and  ma- 
nufactures of,  227.  The  Jewish  war  com- 
menced by  Rome,  233.    Fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem, 234.    The  elect  people  of  God,  235. 
Characteristic  distinctions  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  236.  The  Juda;o-Christian  com- 
munity sank  into  obscurity  by  the  preach- 
ing of  St.  Paul,  241.  That  of  Rome  led  by 
St.  Peter,  264.  270.  The  foreign  Jews  not 
averse  to  Christianity,  243.    Proseucha 
of,  near  the  banks  of  rivers,  248.   Jewish 
population  in  Rome,  260,  261.  268.  270. 
In  the  Eastern  dominions  ofRome,  3i9. 
Change  in  the  condition  and  estimation 
of  the  Jewish  people  after  the  war  against 
Rome,  271.   They  every  where  formed  a 
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civil  as  well  as  a  religious  community, 
27d.  Their  elders  and  pastors,  ibid.  Ju- 
lian a  palron  of  this  nation  and  of  J(!ru- 
salem,  ii.  ua.  el  seq.  Various  allusions 
10  the  Mosaic  history,  i.  308.  Tlie  Jews 
uotaverse  to  theatrical  amusements,  317, 
et  passim. 
Joanna,  wifs  of  Chuza,  i.  199. 
John  tlie  ifaptist,  i.  38.  Conception  and 
birlhof,  i7.  4u.5i.  His  preachin'^atBetha- 
bara,  the  ford  of  ihe  Jordan,  ^76.  Bap- 
tism of,  7H.  164.  Multitudi;  attending,  77. 
His  denunciations  against  sins,  78.  Du- 
ration of  his  mission,  80.  An  ascetic  or 
Essene,  7ij.  86.  His  lanjiuage  and  style  of 
preaching,  7y.  so.  His  avowed  inferiority 
to  Jesus,  81.  yi.  He  baptizes  Jesus,  81. 
Deputation  from  Jerusalem  to,  80.  84.  He 
declares  himself  the  harbinger  of  Jesus, 
ibid.  94.  156.  Removes  his  station  to  wa- 
ters near  Salim,  94.  Close  of  his  career, 
ibid.  Jmprisoned  by  Herod  Antipas,  95. 
i2i.  John's  testimony  of  Jesus  the  Mes«- 
siah,  85.93.  117.  His  message  to  Jesus, 
12'2.  He  is  beheaded  in  prison,  127.  His 
disciples,  255. 
John,  St.,  his  Gospel  argumentative  in 
comparison  of  the  ihree  first,  i.  29.  87. 
93.  96.  n.  113.  n.  180.  The  constaiU  com- 
panion of  Jesus,  i.  87.  101.  120.  «.  l92. 
Teach^'s  the  Christian  doctrine  to  the 
Ephesians,  270.  295.  His  death,  273, 
ci  seq. 
John  the  Solitary,  ii.  252. 
Jonah,  Ihe  prophet,  ii.  ii8. 
Jonathan,  hi;.h-priest,  assassinated,  i.22i. 
Jones,  Sir  NVilliam,  on   the  Zendavesta,  i. 

36.  n.  The  Menu  of,  285. 
Jordan,  the  river.-  —Its  valley,  or  At/xav, 
i.  76.  n.  lis  ford.  76.    Baptism  of  Jesus 
in,  by  John  the  Baptist,  81.  Jesus  visits 
t!ie  banks  of,  148. 
Jortin,  Dr.,  on  the  sermons  of  Jesus,  i.  lOG. 
His   remarks  on  ecclesiastical    history, 
340.  n. 
Joseph,  of  the  royal  race  of  David,  i.  50. 
Betrothed  to  Mary,  ibid.   His  journey  to 
Bethlehem,  54.   His  (light  into  Egypt,  59. 
His  return  to  Galilee,  ibid. 

of  Arimalhea,  i.  194. 

Josephus,  'History  of  the  Jews,'  etc.,  the 

more  important  references  and  citations, 

i.  13,  32.  4'».  55.64.  80.  H.  94.  158.  166.  214. 

n.  233. 

Jovinian,  controversy  of  St.  Jerome  with, 

ii.268. 
Jud.iising  and  Hellenising  Christians,  i.  63. 
Judaism,  i.  u.  22.  53.  58.  78.  79.  n.  220.  224. 
226.  236.  238,  el  scq.  240.  242.  284.  363.  ii. 
33.  147. 
Judaea,  its  political  state  adverse  to  the  new 
religion,  i.  28.  Reign  of  Herod  the  Great, 
29.  Roman  jealousy  excited  by  the  Jewish 
expectation  of  a  deliverer,  30.  l.evitical 
cities  of,  49.  Ihe  Messiah  expected  as  a 
great  king  over,  60.  73.  83.  Reduced  to  a 
Roman  province,  74.  The  Roman  tri- 
bute, ibid.  n.  Its  topograpliy,  84.  The 
Apostles  in,  202.  Famine  in  the  time  of 
Claudius,  2i6.  222.  Roman  jtrajfects  go- 
vern, 74.  75.  140.  171.  173.  211.  n.  Suc- 
cinct account  of  various  of  the  procu- 
rators or  prajfecls  of,  220,  221.  .Authority 
of  Ihe  Younger  Agrippa  in,  232. 
Judas,  brother  of  James,  also  an  Apostle. 

i.  120. 
Judas  the  Gaulonite,  or   Galilean,  i.   75. 


109.  132.  157.  165.  208.  262.  n.  Insurrec- 
tions by  his  sons,  221. 
Judas  Iscariot,  i.  121.  130.  I60.    Disquisi- 
tion on  his  betrayal  of  his  Master,  173, 
el  seq.  His  remorse  and  suicide,  i82. 
Jude,  St.,  brother  of  our  Lord,  i.  272.  Trial 

and  release  of  the  grandsons  of,  ibid. 
Judgment,  day  of  linal,  i.  227.  n.  26 1. 
Julian,  the  Emperor,  i.  365.  38i.  ii.  120.  He 
rules  over  the  whole  empire,  121.  His 
character,  ibid.  What  called  the  new 
religion  of,  122.  His  education,  124.  Con- 
slantius  jealousof  this  young  prince,  ibid. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  philosophers, 
125.  At  Athens,  127.  At  Eleusis,  128. 
Is  declared  Caesar,  ibid.  Assumes  the 
title  of  emperor,  128.  His  apostasy,  129. 
Embraces  the  eclectic  paganism  of  the 
new  Platonic  philosophy,  ibid.  Restores 
the  pagan  worship,  130.  He  misappre- 
hended the  inlluenceof  Chrislianity.  132. 
His  new  priesthood,  ibid.  Charitalde  in- 
stitutions, 133.  His  ritual,  134.  Respect 
for  temples,  ibid.  Institutes  new  sacri- 
;(^fices  of  animals,  ibid.  His  toleration,  i37. 
Sarcastic  tone  of,  ibid.  He  taunts  the 
Christian  profession  of  poverty,  138. 
Conliscations  by,  ibid.  Withdraws  the 
Christian  privileges,  exemptions,  and 
grants  made  to  them,  ibid.  Education 
under,  i34.  138.  Edict  of,  139.  His  en- 
deavour to  undermine  Christianity,  140. 
Persecution,  ibid.  Ihe  emperor  contends 
on  il!-chosen  ground,  i4i.  He  visits  Au- 
tiocli,  142.  He  courts  the  Jews,  146.  His 
attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem, baflled  by  mysterious  flames,  147, 
el  seq.  His  writings,  i49.  The  emperor 
marches  against  Persia,  150.  Is  slain, 
ibid.  His  celebrated  apostrophe  to  Je- 
sus of  Galilee,  ibid.  The  emperor's  cha- 
racter, ibid. 

Jovian,  Ihe  Emperor,  ii.  152. 

Jupiter  Capitolinus,  i.  4.  270. 

Olympius,  i.  321. 

Optimus  Maximus,  i.  382. 

Staler,  i.  11. 

Philius,  i.  394.  ii.  143. 

,  Temples  of,  i.  314.  321. 

Tonans,  his  statue  on   the  Julian 

Alps,  ii.  185. 

Justin  Martyr,  his  'Apology  for  Christia- 
nity,' i.  337.  His  avowal  of  Christianity 
and  death,  ibid. 

Justina,  the  Empress,  inimical  to  Ambrose, 
Bishop  of  Milan,  ii.  223,  cl  scq. 

Justinian,  laws  of,  ii.  30i. 

Juvenal  on  astrology,  i.  23.  On  the  Chris- 
tians of  Rome,  262.  n. 

Karaites,  the,  a  Jewish  sect,  i.  155. 

Kedron,  Brook  of,  i.  175. 

Kingdom  of  Heaven,  declarations  of  the,  i. 

42.  H.  78.  108.  109.  154. 
Kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  i.  i56.  162.  i67. 

175.  217. 

Khosrov   I.,  reign  of,  ii.  9.    Is  murdered 

by  Anah,  9.  10. 
Klaproth,  M.,  writings  of,  i.  52.  }i. 
Knowledge,  progress  of,  its  influence  on 

religion,  i.   i4.    AVhen  benelicial,  ibid. 

Prejudicial,  15. 

Laearum,  Ihe,  inquiry  as  to,  ii.  27,  et  seq. 

29.  45. 

Laberius,  mimes  of,  ii.  327. 
Lactantius,  appointed  preceptor  of  Crispus, 
ii.  43, 
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Laelus,  ihe  praefeci,  i.  35J. 

Laily,  the,  i.  -26.  38 1.  ii.  2S2. 

Lant;uago,  cU'ects  of  Chrislianilj  ou,  ii.  i(j4. 
Of  liie  Olii  Teslainont,  282. 

Languages,  various,  in  use  at  Jerusalem,  i. 
204.  2'JS.  The  Oriental,  and  even  Ihe 
Lalin,  in  disuse,  ii.  U5.  The  Gothic,  use. 
Greek,  m.  I.alin,  ibid. 

Laodicea,  Church  ot,  i.  329 

Lapsi,  certain  fallen  Christians  denomi- 
nated liie,  i,  3i)9. 

LardiKT,  Dr.,  i.  55,  n.  124.  h.  233.  3 13.  ti. 
ii.  13.  n.  14.  n.  i7.  n. 

Lateran  palace  and  liasiiica,  ii.  3i.  The 
first  patrimony  of  Ihe  popes,  ibid. 

Lalin  became  tiie  language  of  Ciirislian  di- 
vines, ii.  232. 

Law,  the  Jewisli  or  Mosaic,  i.  31.  43.  54.  n. 

76.  77.  80.  yo.  yii.  100.  103.  210.  225.  n. 
2-28.  242.  277.  Relaxation  of,  181.  '  Sons 
of  the  Law,'  74.  The  lawyers,  scribes, 
and  rabbis,  102.  155.  23G.  Causes  of  their 
hostility  to  Jesus,  103.  Two  witnesses 
requinli  l)y  the  i.aw,  178.  Jews  remain 
sU'ougly  altachtd  to  the  Mosaic,  224.  235. 
Disquisiiion  on,  230.  The  lawyers  subse- 
quently denominated  the  wise  men,  277. 
Laws  :  —  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  ii.  30.  Of 
Justinian,  301.  OfConstantine,  30.  323.  Of 
\alenliuian,  153.  29'j.  n.  330.  Of  Theo- 
dosius,  lUi  324.  Of  Conslantius,  300.  Of 
llonoriu^  ibid.  n.  331.  Kdicts  of  Mi- 
Ian,  etc.,  29.  el  jjaANsiw.  Ofllonorius,  187. 
188.  Roman  jurisprudence,  105.  Laws 
against  heretics,  lUO.  The  'Iheodosian 
code,  271. 
Lazarus,  i.  160.  Raising  of,  from  the  grave, 

150—151.  100. 
Leake,  Col.  VN  illium  Martin,  illustration  of 

the  edict  of  Dioelesian,  by,  3bO.  n. 
Lebbeus  or  Thaddeus,  or  Judas  the  brother 

of  James,  an  A[)oslle,  i.  121. 
Le  Beau,  M.,  remarks  by,  ii.  47.  n. 
Le  Clerc,  philologist,  leierivd  lo,  i.  295.  n. 
Legends,    Christian,   ii.  337.  Grecian  and' 
Italian  mythological,  i.  11.  20.  6i.  Of  the 
missions  of  the  Apostles,  273.  Of  Abga- 
rus  of  Edessa,  9.  Of  Antemius,  27.  n. 
Legion,  the  ThundcriU!-',  miracle  of,  i.  333. 

n.  341. 
Lemuria,  in  honour  of  Remus,  i.  11.  n. 
Leper,  Christ  healing  the,  i.  111.  The  ten 

lepers,  156. 
Leprosy,  outcasts  through,  i.  lu.n.  125. n. 
Levilieal  families,  the,  i.  47.  Ciliis,  49.  The 

hi^ih  priests,  ibid. 
Libanius,  ii.  i3i.  136.  152.  n.  109.  173.  170. 

n.  202.  330. 
Libellaciti,  who  called  the,  i.  3(59. 
Liberius,  bisliop  of  l\ome,  ii.  105.  An  exile 
in  Thrace,  107.  Returns  to  his  see,  117. 
Libertines,  the,  or  Roman  freedmen  and 

their  descendants,  at  Jerusalem,  i.  204. 
Liberty,  principle  of,  advanced  by  Ihe  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity,  i.  85. 
Licinius,  (he  Emperor,  i.  392.  397.  ii.  29. 
His  wars  with  Cunstantine,  43.  Persecu- 
tion by,  44.  His  death,  45.  47.  His  son's 
deaih,  48. 
Life,  doctrine  ot  a   fulure,  i.  13.  21.  92. 
Knowled§(^  of  a   fulure,  siale,  40.   HO. 
Blessings  and  miseries  of,  1O8. 
Light,  Great  Principle  of,  i    40  58.    King- 
dom of,  ii.  7. 
Light  and  Darkness,  i.  285.  ii.  12. 
Lighl  of  Lisht,  ii.  10.   The  fountain  of,  17. 
Lighlfool  quoted,  i.  42.  n.  57.  n.  175.  n.  193. 

n.  265.  n. 
Literature  immediately  preceding  ihe  in- 


troduction of  Christianity,  i.  20.  The  per- 
secutions for  ma;;ic,  etc.,  affected  the 
literaiure  of  Greece,  ii.  159.  Influence  of 
Chrislianity  on,  163.  And  on  language, 
164.   Cl'.risiian  literature,  332.  339. 

Loaves  and  lislies,  miracle  of  the,  i.  128. 
Repetition  of  the  miracle,  135. 

Lobeck,  the  Aglaophamus  of,  an  erudite 
work,  i.  6.  n.  1.  9. 

Locusts,  a  food,  i.  76. 

Logos,  the,  i.  39.  43.  295.  303.  ii.  66. 

Lollianus  executed  for  copying  a  book  of 
magic,  ii.  i5S. 

Love,  a  designation  of  God,  i.  12. 

Love  of  God,  and  love  of  man,  i.  167. 

Lucan,  i.  23.  n.  34.  n. 

Lucian,  i.  64.  225.  n.  A  satirist  of  Poly- 
theism, 366.  The  Philopalris  not  written 
by,  ii.  08. 

Lucianus,  St.,  bishop  of  Antioch,  marlyr- 
dom  of,  i.  393.  n.  395.  ii.  21. 

Lucifer,  of  Cagliari,  ii.  106.  ill.  117. 

Lucius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  ii.  160. 

Lucretius,  an  admirer  of  Epicurus,  i.'22. 

'     251. 

Luke,  St.,|authorof  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
i.  263.  292. 

Luke,  St.,  Gospel  of.  i.  55.  n.  57.  I3i.222.«. 
His  Gospel,  how  altered  by  Marcion,  309. 

Lunacy,  demoniacs,  supposed  to  be  af- 
fected by,  i.  47.  119.  125.  n.  127. 

Lupercalia,  Festival  of  the,  suppressed,  ii. 

190. 

Lycaonia,  province  of,  barbarous,  i.  223. 
Lydia,  conversion  of  at  Thyatira,  i.  248. 
Lydus  de  Ostenlis  and  the  ancient  Roman 

rilual,  i.  3.  n. 
Lyons  and  Vienne,  Christians  persecuted 

al    i.  353.  Church  of,  353.  n. 
Lvsias,-  Roman  conimander  al  Jerusalem, 

'i.  229. 

Lystra,  city  of,  St.  Paul  nearly  murdered 
by  the  people  of,  i.  223.  Paul  and  Timo- 
thy al,  226.  240.  249. 

Maccabees,  Book  of,  i.  41.  n.  48.  54. 

Maccabeus,  Judas,  i.  i48.  n. 

Macedonia,  the  Gospel  preached  by  Paul 

in,  I.  226.   227.  258. 

Maeedonius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  ii. 

118. 
Macedonians,  the,  ii,  192. 
Macknight,  Dr.,  his  remarks,  i.  143.  n. 
Machaerus,  fortress  of,  i.  132.  128.  n. 
Macrianus,  i.  37i. 
Maeso-Gotldc  alphabet,  the,  ii.  166. 
Magdala  and  Dalmanutha.^  Jesus  visits,  i. 

i35. 
Magi,  the,  i.  8.  21 .  34.  36.  37.  58.  ii.  5.  Their 

tenets,  how  far  coincident  with  Scrip- 
lure,  i.  35.  They  repair  to  Bethlehem,  46. 

58.  Summary  of  the  re-esiablishment  of 

the Magian  worship  and  hierarchy,  ii.  5— 9. 

Mani  disputes  with  the  Magians,  and  is 

llayed  alive,  19. 
Magic,  Oriental,  i.  363.  370.  ii.  30. 
Magicians,  220.  222.  240.  n.  254.  255.  291, 

etseq.  32i.  363.  37 1.  ii,  125.  Prosecutions 

for  inagic,  153.  154. 
Magna  Gra;cia,  colonies  and  republics  in 

Sicily,  Italy,  etc.,  i.  288. 
Magnentius,  defeated  at  Mursa,  ii.  104,  w. 

The  usurper,  100. 
Mahomet,  religion  of,  i.  36.  282.  Tomb  of, 

at  Mecca,  i.  89.  Paradise  of,  166.   Koran 

of,  363.  Monachism,  ii.  245. 
Mai,  Angelo,  19.  n.  362.  n. 
■    Maia,  the  goddess,  i.  52.  n. 
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Majoriims,  elecled  bishop  of  Carlhage,  ii. 
'Hi,  el  sf:<j. 

Malachi,  book  of,  i.  49.  78. 

Malchus,  his  ear  cut  offbyPeler,  and  re- 
stored and  healed  by  the  Saviour,  i.  176. 

Malefactors,  the  two,  crucified  with  Jesus^ 
i.  191.    The  penitent,  iiirf. 

Mamertinus,  quoted,  ii.  i4i.  h. 

Mammsa,  the  mother  of  Alexander  Seve- 
rus,  i.  3(j2. 

Man  a  religious  being,  i.  4.  His  primeval 
slate,  5.72.  Distinct  races  of,  7.  n.  Human 
sacrilices,  14.  Doctrine  of  the  two  races 
of,  41.  Regenerated  man,  92.  The  human 
nature,  27.  197.  Christianity  the  moral 
history  of  man,  239.  Fall  of,  298.  False 
notions  of  the  origin  of,  300.  Gnostic  ma- 
nifestations of  Anthropos  and  Ecclesia. 
304.  Ideas  respecting  the  first,  ii.  12.15. 
Man  requires  anthorised  interpreters  of 
the  mysterious  revelations  from  heaven, 

•>78. 

Mani,  religion  of,  ii.  9. 11— 1 9.  He  is  flayed, 
ibid. 

Mauicheism,  details  of,  ii.  1 1,  et  seq.  169. 

Manes,  heresiarch,  i.  32. 

,  the,  and  Lomures,  i.  U. 

Manicha2andoclrine,i.  37.  n.ii.  169.234.238. 

Manna,  the,  i.  129. 

Manners  and  general  habits  influenced  by 
Christianity,  ii.  105.  Of  theRoman court, 
273.  Of  the  aristocracy,  275.  Dress  of  fe- 
males, ibid.  Character  of  Roman  women, 
264.  Manners  of  ancient  Rome,  27ii. 

Manso,  on  the  Augusti  and  Cajsars,  i.  379.  n. 

Marcellinus,  his  narrative  respecting  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  148.  151.  ii. 

Mareellus,  fame  of  the  Christian  soldier, 
ii.  19. 

,  Pope,  in  the  reign  of  Maxentius, 

ii.  25. 

of  Apamea,  martyrdom  of,  ii.  173. 

Marcion,  Gospel  of,  by  llahn,  i.  87.  n.  309. 
The  system  of,  306.  His  severe  doctrine, 
307.  His  contrast  of  the  Old  and  INew 
Testaments,  308. 

Marcomanni,  war  of  the,  against  Rome,  i. 
334. 

Marcus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  i.  24i. 

Marcus  Aurellus,  the  Kmperor,  i.  314.  324. 
325.  332.  337. 

Mardonius,  preceptor  of  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate ii.  123. 

Mark,'st.,  Gospel  of,  i,  28.  65,  202.  n.  He 
is  accompanied  by  Barnabas,  226. 

,  bishop  of   Arethusa,  ii.  123.  146. 

Violent  death  of,  146. 

Mariamne,  Asmonean  princess,  wife  of 
Herod  the  Great,  i.  29.  50.  94. 

Marriage,  rite  of,  i.  52.  n.  166.  n.  ii.  I3.  247. 
294.  296.  Laws  relative  to,  89.  90.  299. 
Brought  under  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
ibid. 

Feast,  Parable  of  the,  i.  104. 

Mars,  or  the  Roman  Gradivus,  i.  3.  10. 

Marsh,  Bishop, '  Michaelis  of/  i.  66.  Some 
opinions  of,  148.  n. 

Martin,  St.,  of  Tours,  ii.  172.  231.  Eccle- 
siastical history  and  life  of,  by  Sulpicius 
Severus,  334.  n. 

Martha,  sister  of  Lazarus,  i.  146.  151.  16O. 

Martyrs,  enumeration  of,  i.  343.  Worship 
of  the,  ii.  318.  Festival  in  honour  of, 
319.  320.  Acts  of  the,  337..  Martyrdom 
not  usually  represented  in  paintiuiis,  358. 
The  Christian  :  —  St.  Stephen,  i.  210. 
•  St.  James,  216.  232.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
263,  et  seq.  In  the  reign  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius.  337.  Justin  Martyr,  ibid.  SI.  Po- 


lycarp,  338,  el  seq.  Blandina,  344.  Per- 
peiua  and  Felicilas,  355.  el  seq.  Fahia- 
nus,  369.  Babylas,  ibid.  St.  Cyprian, 
371—374.  St.  Lucionus,  393.  Mareellus 
of  Apamea,ii.  173.  Numidicus,  293.  St.  Se- 
bastian, 358. 
Mary,  the  "Virgin  :  —  the  Annunciation  to 
i.  49.  The  angel's  address  to,  51.  ibid. 
The  Incarnation,  97  Her  visit  to  Eliza- 
beth, 53.  The  Magnificat,  ibid.  The  jour- 
ney to  Bethlehem,  54.  Her  subsequent 
residence  with  Jesus,  and  parental  at- 
tention to  him,  97,  126.  Is  recommended 
by  the  Saviour  to  the  care  of  St.  John, 
192.  Allusions  to,  ii.  54.  Personal  de- 
scription of,  ii.  356.  Oldest  known  paint- 
ing of,  357.  Hieratic  type  of,  explain- 
ed, ibid. 

,  Mother  of  James  and  Joses,  i.  199. 

and  her  sister  Martha,  i.  146.  ti.  Jesus 

frequently  visited  their  house,  148. 

Magdalene  anoints  the  feet  of  Jesus, 

1.  119.  160.  Appearance  of  Jesus  on  his 
resurrection  to,  200. 
Maternus  recommended  the  spoliation  of 

heathen  temples,  ii.  140. 
Matter,  doctrine  of  the  malignant  influence 

of,  ii.  284.293.298.  308. 
Matter,  M.,  opinions  of  this  French  writer, 

i.  300.  n.  302.  n. 
Matthew,  St.,  Gospel  of,  i.  28.  58.  11.  65. 
83.   107.  n.  309. 

,  St.,  or  Levi  a  publican,  collector 

of  tribute,  i.  112.  120.  The  original  He- 
brew Gospel  of,  242. 
Maturus,  death  of,  i.  344   345. 
Maundrell's  journey,  i.  87.  n. 
Maxentius,  vices  of,  i.  389.    The  Emperor 
maintains  Polytheism,   ibid.   ii.  24.   25. 
His  contest  with  Constanline,  23.  25. 
Maximian,  the  Emperor,  ii.  387.  388- 
Maximin,  Daias,  reign  of,  i.  367,  el  seq.  389. 
392.  394.  ii.  11.  His  persecution  and  ty- 
ranny, 395,  ei  seq.  397.  His  death,  ibid. 
Rescript  of,  ii.  21. 
Maximin,  the  representative  of  Valentinian 

at  Rome,  ii.  155. 
Maximinians,  the  sect  of  Donatists  called, 

ii.  41. 
Maximus,  the  usurper,  ii.  227.  231. 

,  the  pliilosopher,  ii.   125.    The 

most  eminent  in  the  reign  of  Julian,  134. 
His  wife  sets  him  an  example  of  taking 
poison,  and  dies,  159.  He  chooses  to  live, 
ibid.  But  is  executed  at  Ephesus,  ibid. 

,   the  cynic,  a  rival    of  Bishop 

Gregory  at  Constantinople,  ii.200. 

,  Tyrius,  i.  10.  n.  16.  n. 

Mead,  Dr.,  i.  124.  n. 

Mecca,  pilgrimage  to,  i.  89.  152.  The  Caaba, 

110. 
Mede,  Joseph,  opinion  of,  i.  125.  n. 
Medes,  the,  i.  36. 

Mediator,  doctrine  of  a,  i.  38.  44.  ii.  66. 
Mediterranean,  navigation  of,  by  St.  Paul, 

i.  258. 
Meekness  and  humility  approved  of  God,  i. 

108,  109. 
Melatians,  sect  of  the,  ii.  69.  n. 
Meletius,  bishop  of  Lycopolis,  ii.  69.  n. 

,  bishop  of  Antioch,ii.  202. 

Melita,  St.  Paul  admired  as  a  god  in  the 

island  of,  i.  258. 
Memra,  the,  or  Divine  Word,  i.  39.  44.  ». 
Menander,  thf3  poet,  i.  20.  250.  ii.  326. 
Mcnander,  disciple  and  successor  of  Simon 

Magus,  i.  294.  His  disciples,  300,  301. 
Mcnsurius,  Bishop  of  Carlhage,  ii.  35. 
Merobaudes,  poem  of,  ii.  188- 
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Mesopoliimia,  Jews  in,  i.  32,  as.  Si.  Peter's  Moral  elemoiil  of  the  ancient  Roman  reli- 

preachingin,  iZ)ic/.  Stale  of,  319.  ii.  8.  gi"",  i.  i(. 

Messiah,  the,  general  expectation  of,  i.  30.  Moral  government  by  the  Deity,  i.  12. 

Nature  of  the  belief  in  the,  3i.  39,  io.  90.  Moral    meaning  attributed  to  the  Mosaic 

The  expectation    national  in  Palestine,        record  by  the  Alexandrian  school,  i.  14. 

41.  56. 78.  83.  93.  Reign  of  the,  according  Moral  science  of  Rome,  i.  19. 

to  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  43.  294.   A  re-  Moral  history  of  man,  i.  239. 

former  and  king,  i.  44.   The  Prince   of  Moral  and  temporal  character  of  the  Mes- 

Peace,  il>id.    Popular  belief  of  a,  ibid.        siah,  i.25o. 


Birth  of  Christ,  46.  52.  56.  Jesus  designa- 
ted by  John  as,  85.  93.  117.  122.  The  two- 
fold,—  the  son  of  Joseph,  sullering;  and 
the  son  of  David,  triumphant,  85.  n.  205. 
239.  Question,  at  that  time,  of  Jesus 
being  the  Messiah,  130.  )i.  135.  140.  149. 
156.  205.  207.  217.  Si'^ns  of  the  coming  of, 
153.  239.  Jesus  declares  himself  to  be  the, 
178.  The  days  of  ilie  Messiah  begun,  205. 
Notions  of,  as  promulgated  by  Marcion, 
308. 

Michael,  the  Archangel,  i.  37.  n. 

Michaelis,  observations  of,  i.  78.  n.  193.  2ii. 
u.  296. 

Milan,  decree  of  Conslantine,  ii.  29.  n. 
Council  of,  103.  105,  10«.  Hilary,  liishop 
of,  111.  113.  n.  116.  Christians  put  to 
death  af,  155.  n.  St.  Ambrose,  Bishop  of, 
220—221.  See  Ambrose. 

Miletus,  SI.  Paul  at,  i.  258.263. 

Mill,  Mr.,  History  of  India  by,  i.  9.  n. 

Millennium,  ihe,  i.  42.  h.  239.  297.  327.  Fer- 
tility of  the  earth  in  the,  i.  240.  n. 

Milton,  his  poems  quoted,  i.  43.  His  Hymn 
on  the  ^'ativily,  57.  n.  Milvian  Bridge, 
battle  of  the,  ii.  28. 

Mimes  and  pantomimes,  ii.  327. 

Mind  impersonated,  Asiatic  notions  of, 


Moral  perfection,  i.  285. 

Moral  more  slow  than  religious  revolution, 
ii.  96. 

Morality,  the  rise  of  Christianity  effected  a 
revolution  in  the  ancient  state  of,  i.  5.  Us 
ideal  perfection  found  in  Christianity, 
27.  Principles  of  Christian  morality,  107. 
121,  Hs  universality,  no.  Hs  original 
principles,  ibid.  Of  heathenism,  in  the 
doctrine  of  Seneca  and  Marcus  Antoninus, 
254.  Relaxation  of  Christian  morals,  378. 

Moriah,  Mount,  Jewish  temple  on,  i.  4i.  96. 
169.  Heathen  temple  huillon,24i. 

Moses,  miracles  of,  i.  129.  n.  Tradition  of 
his  reappearing  in  ihe  lime  of  the  Messiah, 
i.  137.  His  Council  of  Seventy,  i47.  Books 
of,  1C6. 

Mosaic  religion,  doctrine  of  Unity,  i.  ii- 
The  one  great  God,  12.  155.  217.  220. 
Certain  analogies  of,  with  the  doctrines  of 
Zoroaster,  35,  36.  The  Law,  31.  43.  54.  n. 
76. 103.  109.  155.  210.  213.235.  Command- 
ments, 116.  The  Law  abrogated  by  the 
Christian  dispensation,  and  ibe  result  of 
the  Gospel  doctrine,  220.  224.  242.  Its 
claim  to  a  perpetual  authority  refuled  by 
St.  Paul,  239.  Allusions  to  the  Mosaic 
history,  68,  69. 


285.  Doctrine  of  purity  of,  ii/ifZ.  Gnostic    Mosheim,  opinions  of,  or  quotations  from. 


idea  of  a  presiding  Mind,  or  self-deve- 
loped Nous,  301.  303,  304.  Moral  aberra- 
tions of,  ii.  97.  Imaginative  state  of  the 
human,  368. 

Minerva,  i.  36i. 

Minucius  Felix,  i.  365.  3io. 

Miracles,  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament, 
considerations  on  the,  i.  12.  128.  n.  256. 
Of  our  Saviour,  i.  86.88.  90.  99.  ui.  11 5. 
117.  121.  125.  127,  128.  135.  143.  150.  Sup- 
posed modern  miracles,  333.  n.  341.  ii.  27, 
etseq.  148.  225. 

Mischna,  the,  a  Jewish  code,  i.  276.  '  Miso- 
pogon,'  by  the  Emperor  Julian,  ii.  149. 

Miihra,  worship  of,  i.  317. 

Mithraic  rites,  the,  i.  15.  n.  22.  247.  3i4.  ii. 
187. 

Moloch,  worship  of,  i.  34. 


36.  II.  37.  tl.  108,  206.  n.  265.  n.  274- 
300.  n.  310.  n.  322.  ji.  ii.  28.  n.  82.  n. 
Moyle's  works,  i.  333.  n. 
Mummius,  the  consul,  destroys  Corinth,  i. 

226.  H.253.  11. 

Municipal  institutions  promoted  by  Chris- 
tianity, ii.  164. 

Mursa,  battle  of,  ii.  104. 

Music,  church,  ii.  36i. 

Mylitla,  heathen  divinity,  i.  34. 

Mysteries  the  last  support  of  Paganism,  i. 
16.  The  Eleusinian,  17.  252.  Pliilo  asks, 
if  such  are  useful,  why  not  public  ?  i.  17. 
71.  ]amblichus  wrote  on  the,  366.  Osirian, 
or  BacchiCj  ii.  175. 

Mysticism  ot  the  Essenian  observances,  i. 
87.  Asiatic,  254.  289.  Of  the  later  times 
of  Rome,  366. 


Monachism  introduced  by  St.  Jerome  in  the    Mythology  brought  on  the  scene,  ii.  327, 
"West,  ii.  243.  245.  Hs  origin,  246.  Causes 


which  tended  to  promote,  248.  lis  effects 
on  Christianity,  257.  On  political  aflairs, 
ibid.  Hs  advantages,  258.  On  the  main- 
tenance of  Christianity,  ibid.  On  the 
clergy,  261.  In  promoting  celibacy,  ibid. 

Monad,  the,  of  Ihe  Carpocratians,  i.  309. 

Monasteries,  ii.  162.  203. 

Monastic  institutions,  early,  i,  86.  286. 
System,  ii.  243.  13angers,  255.  Bigotry, 
ibid.  Fanaticism,  255.    Ignorance,  256. 

Monica,  mother  of  St.  Augustine,  ii.  237, 
238. 

Monks,  origin  of,  i.  286—291.  Compelled  to 
military  service  by  the  emperor  Valens, 
ii.  162.  Most  active  in  destroying  temples, 
idols,  and  vestiges  of  Paganism,  170.  Of 
Alexandria,  178.  Of  Canopus,  ibid.  Of 
Antioch,  207. 

Montanists,  the,  i.  353. 

Montanus,  heresy  of,  i.  353,  el  seq. 

Moon,  worshipped  as  .'Vstarle,  etc.,  i.  34. 


Nain,  town  of,  the  widow's  son  raised,  i- 
122. 

ISalural  Religion,  i.  7,  8. 

Nature,  the  goddess  Diana  an  impersona- 
tion of,  i.  295.  n. 

Nature-worship,  on,  i.  7.  Vivifying  power 
of,  ibid.  Ancient  symbolic  forms  of,  16. 
Taught  the  Immorlality  of  the  Soul,  17. 
Doctrine  of  the  divine  essence,  25.  Astral 
worship,  a  branch  of,  34.  A  pontiff  of  this 
superstition  visits  Rome,  i.  360. 

Nathanael,  convinced  by  Jesus,  becomes 
his  disciple,  i.  86.  His  blameless  character, 
120. 

Nazarenes,  the,  contemned  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, i.  \)\i.  He  evades  their  offered  vio- 
lence, 100.  The  Nazaritish  practice  of 
iibstinencc,  223.  n.  Christians,  by  some, 
called,  241. 

Na/iarcth,  town  of,  i.  50.  51.  75.  98.  100. 
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Jesus  teaches  in  the  sjfiiagoi^ue  at,  S9. 

100. 
Nazarites,  the,  and  the  ascetics,  i.  15. 
Neander,  the  Life  of  Christ,  by,  i.  18.  51.  n. 

55.  n.  56.  64.  81.  H.  125.  11.  202.  H. 

Neliuchadnezrar,  coiiquesls  of,  i.  35.  n.  84. 

Weccssily,  docl/ine  ol,  i.  252. 

Neliemiah,  i.  32. 

Ncrsal-sharezcr,  tiie  Archimagus,  i.  35.  n. 

Kero,  the  emperor,  i.  23i.  >j.  The  burning 
of  Rome,  200.  330.  n.  Persecution  by, 
263,  264,  265.  M.  268.  317.  Styled  Anti- 
christ in  tlie  Sybilline  verses,  330.  h. 

Werva,  the  emperor,  i.  273. 

Neslorian  tenets,  i.  52.  n.  283.  ii.  8. 192. 

Neuman,  Professor,  his  translation  of 
Vartun,  i.  36.  n. 

Nice,  Council  of,  ii.  46.  50.  63.  71. 

Nicene  Creed,  ihe,  comparison  of  Mani's 
theory  with,  ii.  13.  16.  The  Creed,  73. 
Tiie  Iforaoousion,  74.  9.9.  199.   Opinions, 

100.  117. 

Nicodemus,  his  discourse  with  Jesus,  i.  92 

—93.  113. 
Kicolailans,   their  opposition  to  St.  John 

the  Evangelist,  i.  296. 
Nicnmedia,  the  residfuce  of  Dioclesian,  i. 

380.  ii.  2.  His  edict  of  persecution  executed 

at,  385.  Torn  down  i)y  a  Christian,  386. 

The  palace  on  lire,  ibid.  Consequences 

severe  on  the  Christians,  387.    Julian  at, 

ii.  124. 
TVicopolis,  i.  263. 
Ni>;er,  Pescennius,  i.  350. 
Nile,  River,  ii.  173.  The  Kilometer  kept  in 

the  Temple  ofSerapis  at  Alexandria,  177. 
Nino  converts  the  Georgians,  or  Iberians, 

ii.  93. 
Noelus  and  the  Palripassians,  ii.  66. 
Nous  or  Mind,  the  Self-manifested,  i.  303. 
Novatian  heresy,  the,  i.  369.  h. 
Nubia,  converts  made  by  Frumentius  in,  ii. 

93. 

Numa  Pompilius,  i.  21. 

Numerian,  liio  Emperor,  murder  of,  i.  382. 

Numidicus,  marlyrdoni  of,  ii.  293. 

Odin,  Valljalla  of,  i.  25. 

Olives,  tiie  Mount  of,  i.  toi.  175. 

Olivet,  Jesus  on  Mount,  i.  168.  Whence  he 

views  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,   ibid. 

The  ascension  from,  202.  Church  on  the 

spot,  ii.  61. 
Olympus,  of  Alexandria,  ii.  175,  el  scq. 

,  gods  of,  ii.  54. 

Onager,  termed  the  wild  ass,  ii.  104. 

Onesiphorusof  Ephesus,  i.  263. 

Ophites,  the,  or  worshippers  of  the  -serpeat, 

i.  310,  el  scq. 
Optatus,  works  of,  and  important  documents 

appended,  ii.  34.  n.  38.  n. 
Oracles,  i.  14.  n.  22.  327—329.  382.  385.  391. 

ii.  25.  157.  n. 
Orations  of  the  Fathers,  ii.  344. 
Oratory,  Christian,  and  orations,  ii.  339. 

341. 
Orgiasni  described,  ii  353. 
Oriental  literature,  i.  6.  n.  36.  n.  39.  n.  ii.  5. 

n.  Allegory,  i.  82.  285.  Asceticism,  i.  87. 

286—291.  ii.  35.    Religions,  i.  3.  7,  8.  12. 

21.  34.  36.  39.  42.   52.  92.  157.  218,  284.  ii. 
5—9.    11—20.  193. 

Orientalism,  conllict  of  Christianity  with, 
i.  283.  ii.  12.  55.  or  Western  Asia,  289. 
Tenet  of  the  Great  Supreme,  303.  ii.  14. 
Symbolism,  13. 

Origen,  writings  and  opinions  of,  i.  59.  n. 
81.  n.  242.  2i)2.  n.  305.  ii.  193.  Against 
Celsus,  340.  He  was  subjected  to  torture, 


i.  369.  Ormuzd,    Oromazd,  or  .^ramazt, 

worship  of,  ii.  7.  lo.  15. 
Orthodoxy,  ii.  97.  114.  117.  «.  145.  160.  iCy. 

201,  el  passim. 
Osiris  and  Isis,  mylhologic  dualism  of,  i. 

7.  Templet)f,  ;it  Alexandria,  ii.  175. 
Osius,  bishop  of  Cordova,  ii.  8.  38.  71. 
OstiOLioths,  the,  ii.  1U7. 
Ovid,   his  'Fasti'   embody    Ihe    religious 

legends  of  Ancient  Rome,  i.  lO.  n.  ii.  76. 

Paganisji,  the  older  religions  than  Chris- 
tianity, i.  2.  Tlie  Roman  Pantheon,  3. 
Dionysiac,  Isiac,  and  Scrapie  mysteries 
pernicious  to  morality,  4.  Dissociating 
principles  of  old  reli^Iions,  5.  Creuzer's 
comprehensive  work  on,  o.  Preparation 
for  a  new  religion  in  the  heathen  world, 
J3.  218-  The  mysteries  of,  16.  Collision 
with  the  Gospel  doctrines,  223.  225.  227. 
242.  Universality  of,  244.  Athens  the  true 
seat  of,  252. -Later  condition  of,  360.  364. 
It  became  serious,  366.  38:.  Re-oraianisa- 
tion  of,  by  Maximin,  394.  l^all  of,  li.  28. 
Temples  suppressed,  60.  83.  The  Pagan 
religion  not  totally  forbidden  by  Constan- 
line,  84.  Re-established  by  Julian,  365. 
381.  ii.  120,  el  seq.  128.  130.  Its  last  hope 
disappointed  by  ilu'  Aposlnle's  death  in 
battle,  150.  Lamentation  of  pa;.'ans  at  his 
fall,  152.  Connection  of  the  arts  of  magic 
with,  158.  Abolition  of,  168.  History  of 
Western  or  Roman,  187,  183.  Its  extinc- 
tion, 189,  el  scq. 

Pagi.  cliionology  of,  i.  315.  n.  Observations 
of,  318.  n. 

Paintina;  connected  with  Christianity  and 
the  Church,  ii.  348,  349.  354. 

Paintings  ol  the  Virgin  Mary,  ii.  374. 

of  Mani,  ii.  13. 

of  Paulinus  of  Nola,  ii.  360. 

Palestine: — Religion  of  the  Jews,  i.  7.  The 
locality  of  the  Jews,  32.  83. 157.  235.  Coin 
of,  89.  Judaeo-Christianity  of,  2i8.  242. 
Situation  of,  favourable  lo'a  new  religion, 
284.  Slate  of,  under  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and 
later  emperors,  3i9,  el  seq.  Churches 
built  in,  62. 

Paley,  Dr.,  Iiis  '  Evidence  of  Christianity,' 
etc.,  referred  to,  i.  55.  n.  125.  n. 

Palilia,  and  rural  rites  of  Jtaly,  i.  10.  n. 

Palladius,  prsefeet  of  Egypt,  ii.  160. 

Palmyra,  i.  375.  Temples  of,  ii.  172. 

Pantheism  of  India,  delined,  i.  34.  284. 

Pantheon  of  Rome,  i.  3. 

Paplios,  city  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  i.  222. 

225. 

Parables  of  our  Saviour,  i.  66.  1G4. 

Paraclete,  Ihe,  i.  293.  ii.  13. 

Parnasim,  or  pastors,  i.  276. 

Parthenon,  the,  i.  14.  ii.  179. 

Parlliia,  St.  Peter's  sojourn  in,  ii.  5.  Power 
of  the  kin;is  of,  i.  319.  ii.  5.  6. 

Parthian  war,  the,  i.  336.  n.  375. 

I'asiphilus,  torturing  of,  ii.  158. 

Passion,  the,  i.  192. 

Passover,  the,  i.  73.  88.  113.  i3i.  The  last, 
138.  152.  Particulars  of  Ihe  Feast  of  the, 
174,  175.  Custom  of  releasing  one  pri- 
soner at,  186.  Sacrilice  of  the  great  Pas- 
sover, 22s.  n. 

Patriarchs,  beatitude  of  the,  i.  166. 

Patrician  and  Plebeian  struggles,  i.  16. 

Palricius  of  Lydia,  ii.  158. 

Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  or  possessions  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  ii.  31. 

Paul,  a  Pharisee  and  disciple  of  Gamaliel,  i. 
208.  Korn  at  Tarsus,  212.  Persecutes  the 
Church  of  Christ,  ibid.   His  journey  to 
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WDamascus,  213.215.  His  conversion,  209. 

^  n.  213.215.    His  lirsi  visit  lo  Jerusalem, 
209.  n.  His  privilege  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship, 212.    Sojourns  in  Araiiia,  213.  His 
hiijli  character  and  eloquence  resider  bim 
Ihe    most    important    auxiliary    of    the 
humble  (iaiilean  Apostles,  2:9.  221,  222. 
In  company  ot  Barnabas,  he  preaches  the 
Gospel  in  Cyprus  222.  At  Peiga,  223.   Al 
4ntioch  of  Pisidia,   ibid.    At  Iconium, 
ibid.    At  Lystra,  ibid.   At  Derbe,  ibid. 
Second  journey  of  the  Apostle  broujiht 
him  into  immediate  opposition  to  Paga- 
nism, 225.  247,  el  scq.  Admonished  by  a 
vision,  he  visits  Macedonia,  226.  Parting 
from  Barnabas,  he  associates  Silas  in  his 
missionary  labours,  ibid.    Gains  liveli- 
hood as  a  "tent-maker,  227.  Third  journey 
of,   ibid.  254.    His  miracles,  i.  227,  et 
passim.  His  deporlmenl  in  the  Temple  al 
Jerusalem,  228.   Charsie  against  bim  of 
violating  the  sanctity  of  the  Temple,  ibid. 
Is  scourged  by  Lysias,  229.  Ha  claims  to 
be  a  Roman    citizen,   ibid     Before  the 
Sauhedrin,  ibid.  230.  Before  Felix,  231. 
He  preaches  the  Resurrection,  230.  His 
declaration  to  Feslus  ihathe  appealed  to 
Caesar,  23i.  He  perseveres  in  lliis  appeal, 
when  before  the  younger  Agrippa,  232. 
And  is  sent  prisoner  lo  Rome,  ibid.    \n 
what  doctrines  opposed  to  St.  Peter,  237. 
Who  the  adversaries  of  Paul,  238.  212. 
To  Ibe  Corinthians,  on  meals  used  in  sa- 
crifices, etc.,  243.  The  Apostle,  in  prison 
at  Philippi,  converts  the  jailer,  249.   Is 
driven  out  of  Thessalonica  and  Berjea, 
ibid.  At  Athens  tie  declares  tlie  Unknown 
God  of  the  Greeks  to  be  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, 249.  251.  He  preaches  the  Resurrec- 
tion lo  the  Atiienians,  ibid.    At  Corinlli, 
253.  278.  n.  At  Ephesus,  254—257.  278.  H. 

The  parting  of  tlie  Christians  of  Asia 
Minor  with  the  Apostle,  25S.  His  long 
and  perilous  voyage  to  Rome,  ibid.  Re- 
ception of  Paul'by  the  Christian  Church 
of  Rome,  259.  INolioes  of  the  Apostle's 
personal  history,  ibid.  262.  287.  n.  Author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  2S2.  ii. 
His  authority  not  generally  recognised 
by  the  Church,  381.  Martyrdom  of,  2G4, 
el  seq.  266.  Maxim  of,  ii.  119.  ii. 

Paul,  an  insurgent  chief  so  named,,  i.  229. 

,  a  ciaimanl  of  the  see  of  Constanti- 
nople, ii.  101.  Conflicts  in  the  capital, 
ibid.  Paul  expelled,  ibid.  Is  deposed,  105. 
His  deaib,  ibid. 

and  Macurius  defeat  the  Circumcel- 

lions  at  Baenia,  ii.  40. 

of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioch,  i. 

375.   His  magnilicence,  376.  His  quarrel 
with  the  synod,  etc.,  ibid.  li.  362. 

Paula,  the  fervent  disciple  of  St.  Jerome,  ii. 
267.  .     ^    .. 

Paulinus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  ii.  117. 

of  Mola,  poems  of,  ii.  321.  n. 

Paulus,  Professor,  i.  61. 

Pausanias,  bis  respect  for  religion,  i.  2i. 

Peace  on  earth,  i.  56.  77. 

Pearson,  Bishop,  on  the  Creed,  i.  85.  n.  His 
'  Opera  Posthuma,'  265.  n.  ii.  281. 

Pelagian  heresy,  the,  ii.  192.  234. 
Pelagius,  doctrines  of,  ii.  235. 
Pella  lown  of  the  Trans-Jordanic  province, 
i.  234.   The  Juda:o-Christiau  community 
seeking  refuge  at,  242. 
Penates  or  household  gods  of  Rome,  ii.  244. 
Pentecost,  Feast  of,  i.  132.  135.  202,  228. 

,  day  of,  gift  of  tongues,  i.  203. 

Persea,  territory  of,  i.  94.  104. 


Perdition,  ii.  235. 

Perga  in  Paniphylia,  i.  223. 

Perpetua  and  Felicilas,  martyrdom  of,  i. 

355-359. 
Persecutions  of  the  early  thristian  Church, 
i.  261   26i.  The  Neronian,  268.  By  Trajan, 
315.  316.  319.  By  Marcus  Aurelius,  324. 
337.  Al  Vieniie,  343,  el  seq.  By  later  em- 
perors,  350.    355—359.    By   Decius,    368. 
By  Valerian,  370,  el  seq.   By  Aurelian, 
375.    The   tenth,  by  Uioclesian,  377,  el 
seq.  By  Galerius,  3S4— 39i.   By  Maximin, 
394.  ii.  34.   In   Persia  and  .Armenia,  6. 
In  Africa,  371—374.  ii.  34. 
Persia,  traditions  of,  i.  3.  n.  35.  The  Magi, 
8.  21.  3i.  Immaterial  fire  worshipped  in, 
12.    The  Medo-Persian  dynasty,  35.  H.    A 
Messiah  expected  bv  the  Persians,  41.  ?i. 
The  Dualism  of,  284.  The  later  Persian 
kingdom  raised  on  Ihe  ruins  of  the  Par- 
thian, 283.  Ancient  religion  of,  i.  8.  12. 
34.  37.  58.  300.  ii.  5,  6.  i3.  Reign  of  Ar- 
deschir  Babhegan,  6.  His  edict,  8.  Des- 
truction of  Christianity  in,  ibid.  His  ac- 
quisition of  Armenia,  10.     The  Persian 
war,  ii.  104.  168.  Defeat  of  Julian,  I50. 
Pestilence  in  the  reigns  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  L.  Verus,  i.  336,  et  scq.  At  Carthage, 
372.  In  the  Eastern  empire,  390. 
Peter,  Si.,  local  date  of  the  First  Epistle 
of,  i.  33.  II.  The  Second  Epistle  of,  ibid. 
Simon  follows  Jesus,  85.  lOl.  Is  named 
by  him  Peter,  120.  He  professes  faith  in 
(jhrist,  130.  136.  He  proposes  three  tents 
lo  Christ,  Moses,  andElias,  136.  He  smites 
the  ear  of  Malchus,    who  is  healed  by 
Jesus,  170.   He  thrice  denies  his  captive 
Master,  179.    Peter  and  John  at  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  i99.  His  pastoral  charge  over 
the  Church  of  Christ,  202.    His  speech 
proclaiming  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  205. 
Second  speech  of  the  chief  of  the  Apostles, 
203.  He  is  seized  and  carried  before  the 
Sanhedrin,  206,  207.  He  boldly  proclaims 
the  crucilied  Jesus  as  the  Saviour,  208. 
Is    imprisoned,    216.     His   prisondoors 
thrown  open  by  an  angel, .210.  His  colli- 
sion wilh  Simon  the  magician,  220.  29i. 
His  vision  of  Ihe  meals,  etc.,  i.  220.  His 
doctrine    latterly    exclusive,  237.;    but 
resisted  by  the  liberal  system  of  Barnabas 
and  Paul,  ibid.   The   Petrine  or  Ultra- 
Judaic  parly,  38t.  Martyrdom  of,  264.  ii. 
31.   'Secret  traditions  of,  what  termed, 
301.  The  successors  of,  or  popes,  ii.  117. 
n.  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  1.  264. 
ii.  31. 
Petra,  city  of,  i.  2i4. 
Petronius,  praefect  of  Judasa,  1.  33.  215. 
Pharisees,  ihe,  i.  40.  55.  56.  75.  84.  105.  108. 
125.    Their  inveterate   hostility   against 
Jesus,  18.  119.  150.  154.  His  conversation 
with  1 30.  They  demand  a  sign  or  miracle, 
135.    This  sect  constantly  baflled  by  the 
iusl  replies  of  Christ,  i67,    el  passim. 
Gamaliel,  president    O'f  the    Sanhedrin, 
defends  St.  Peter,  208.  The  sect  take  ven- 
geance on  St.  Stephen,  21 1.  Believed  in  the 
resurrection,  230.  Pharisaic  distinctions 
and  symbols,  244. 
'Pharsalia,'  the  character,  of  the  poem,  1. 

23.  34.  . 

Pheroras,  brother  of  Herod,  1.  55. 
Phidias,  his  Jove,  i.  14.  His  beautiful  sculp- 
tures, 243.  ii.  405.  ^,       .     f  • 
Philadelphia  or  Philomelium,  Church  ol,  1. 

Philip,  brother  of  Herod  the  letrarch,  i.  94. 
lOi. 
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Philip  II.,  of  Macedonia,  i.  4.  ;i.  Poetical   predictions  at   Rome,    32S— 332. 

jr.,  of  Spain,  i.  39 i.  Characteristic  difference  of  Greek  and  of 

St.,    disciple  and  Apostle,   i.  Christian  poetry,  ii.  197.  In  Latin,  334,  ei 

86.  120.  seq. 
,   Ihe   Deacon,    converts    the  Polemical  writings,  ii.  339.  341. 

eunuch,  i.  212.  Pollio,  Virgil's,  founded  on  Hebrew  pro- 

,  preefecl  of  the  East,  ii.  104.  phecy,  i.  328.  n. 

Philippi,  city  ol  Macedonia,  i.  22(3.  St.  Paul  Polybius,onhisuseof  mythologicallegends, 

in  prison  at,  247.  249.  The  Philippians,  i.  20.  On  religion,  ii^id. 

275.  Polycarp,  martyrdom  of,  i.  338. 

Philo,  doctrines   of,  and  the  Alexandrian  Polytheism  relaxed  its  influence  prepara- 

school,  i.  14.  17.  n.  32.  42,  64.  1 16.  n.  302.  tor^y  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  i.  13. 


Historical  records  by,  i.  33.  n.  289. 
Philosophers  of  the  time  of  Julian,  ii.  125. 

134,  133. 
Philosophical  Paganism  not  popular,  i.  366. 

;(8i.  Sentiments  of  the  philosophical  party, 

383.  387. 
Philosophy,  natural,  ii.  370. 
,  on  ancient,  i.  16.  A  defective 

substitute  for  religion,  18.  Its  exclusive 

and  aristocratic  spirit,  ibid.    Varieties  of 

philosophic  systems,  ibid.    The  Epicu 

.1-1       Tk^     C(f.:.>i;         in         T    lie     A   /.l.lrtr.^inc 


Effects  of  Ihe  progress  of  knowledge  on, 
14.  Decline  of,  24.  Ceremonies,  proces- 
sions, and  spectacles  of,  243. 380.  It  resists 
the  encroachment  of  the  new  faith  more 
by  popular  and  political  support  than  by 
moral  and  religious  influence,  i.  Obser- 
vations on,  by  the  Author  of  this  History, 
quoted  from  the  Bampton  Lectures,  246.  n. 
Contrast  of,  at  Athens,  Philippi,  and 
Lystra,  219.  At  Rome,  313,  3i7.  366.  381. 
Restoration  of,  ii.  130,  el  seq. 


rean,  19.  The  Stoics,  19.  Ihe  Academics,  Pompey  astonished  in  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
jftid.  Fatal  to  popular  religion,  ibid.  157.  salem,i.i3.  Consults  the  ChaldiEan  astro- 
Itinerant  philosophers  and  teachers,  246.  logers,  23. 
n.  Civil,  and  not  monastic,  institutions  Pontiff,  title  of  Christian,  i.  282. 
fostered  by  the  ancient  philosophers,  288.  Pontiffs,  the  Patricians  of  Rome  aspired  to 
Philosophy  during  ihe  Roman  republic,  bo,  i.  244.  ii.  29.  33. 
288.  Durmg  tiie  Roman  empire,  324.  333.  Pontius,  Life  of  St.  Cyprian  by,  i.  373.  n. 
334.                                     .  Popes,  the,  grant  of  the  Lateran"  palace  to. 


Philostorgius,  Fragments  of,  preserved  by 

Pholius,  119.  »i,  157. 
Phlegon,  celebrated  passage  of,  i.  192.  n. 
PhoDuiciun  cosmogony,  ihe,  i.  284. 
Pbrygia,  Oriental  rites  of,  i.  22.  The  Gospel 

prcaciied  in  Gulalia,  Mysia,  and,  226,  227. 

217. 

Phrygian  Christianity  carried  into  the  West, 

i.  353. 
Pilate,  Pontius,  Roman  governor  o!'  Judcea, 

i.  74,  73. 132.  173.  The  PrEstoriuiM  of,  18I. 

187.   His  tribunal,  154.  His  decision  of 


liy  Constantino,  ii.  3i.    Successors  of  St. 

Peter,  ii.  1 17.  h.  SeeRome,  and  Patrimony 

of  St.  Peter. 
Porphyrins,  his  Treatise  on  the  Cave  of  the 

Nymphs,  in  the  Odyssey,  i.  306. 
Person,  Professor,  ii.  21. 
Pothinus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  death  of,  i.  344. 
Praxiteles,  ii.  54. 
Prsteruatural   interpositions,   belief  in,  i. 

46. 

signs  in  the  heavens,  ii.  27. 


29. 

character,  158.  ibi.  Jesus  brought  before,  Praetextatus,  proconsul  of  Achaia,  ii.  153. 

ibid.  Detail  of  his  examination  by,  182— ,  Vettius  Agorius,  ii.  180.  182. 

185.    This  proefect  proposed  to  the  Jews  His  title  of  supreme  pontiff,  179.  His  wife 
the  release  of  Jesus,   187.    The  wife  of  also  the  priestess,  180.    His  death,  ibid. 
Pilal  J  intercedes  for  mercy  toward  Jesus,  funeral  and  apotheosis  of,  ibid. 
188.   Pilate  reluctantly  delivers  Jesus  to  ^Predestination,  doctrine  of,  ii.  235. 
death,  ibid.  Character  of  his  administra-  Presbyters  of  the  Church,  i. '275.  279.  Col- 
lion,  211.  n.  False  acts  of,  393.  lege  of,  ii.  282.  n. 
Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  ii.  244,  el  seq.  Prescience  of  God.  ii.  234 


Plato  on  the  Deity,  i.  18-  ii  66.  On  immor 
lality,  i.    22.    ii.    130-    His   philosophic 
system,  i.  42.  251. 288.    On  the  Logos,  ii. 
06.  Platonism  early  blended  with  Judaism, 


Prideaux,  Dr.,  i.  35 

Priesthood,  Jewish,  deputation  of,  concern- 
ing the  pretensions  of  John  the  I?aptist, 
i.  SO.  See  High-Priests. 

by  Aristobulus  and  Philo,  i  14.  n.  Brah- ,  of  heathen  and  pagan  wor- 

min  doctrine  similar  to,  18.  Platonic  Ju-        ship,  ii.  241,  245.  n.  387.  ii.  29.  33. 
daism,  39.  42.   Platonic   Christianity  of    Priests,  the  High,  of  the  Temple,  i.  49.  74 


Alexandria,  218.ii.66.  Platonic  Paganism, 
283.  295.  351.382.  The  new  system  of, 
360.  ii.  129. 

Pleroma,  the,  or  fulness  of  the  Godhead,  i. 
297.  303.  The  inviolable  circle  of  Ihe,  304. 

Plinius  Secundus,  his  letters  to  Trajan  on 
the  Christians,  i.  3i4,  315.H.  The  empe- 
ror's repiv  to  his  minister,  3i5.  Christians 
put  to  dea'th  by  Pliny,  316.  Probable  con- 
nection of  this  persecution  with  the  state 
of  the  East,  318. 

Plutarch,  remarkable  passage  in,  i.  20 


82.  151.  221.  259.  263.  Jesus  led  before 
Caiaphas,  i.  177.  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  206. 
Ananias, 221.  230.  Jonathan  assassinated, 
221 .  230.  Ismael,  ibid.  Tiie  second  Annas, 
232.  The  new  rabbinical,  276. 

Principle,  doctrine  of  an  Universal  Pri- 
mary, i.285. 

Principles,  antagonist,  of  Creation  and 
Destruction,  i.  7.  285.  Of  Light  and  Dark- 
ness, ibid.  ii.  11.  14.  Of  Good  and  Evil, 
i.  285.  ii.  16.   Of  Spirit  and  Matter,  ii.  14. 

Prisca  and  Valeria,  i.  378.  387. 


Poets,  ancient,  priests  of  the  mythologic  priscjllaand  Aquila,  i.  227.  238 

to  be  religious,  22.  Poetic  age  of  Greece,  ^./.^^l^'^if  ^Z ''•  *'"''•  -^'' 

42.   Poetry,  how  far  discernible  in  the  1  riscus,ii.  ia». 

liospel,  70.    The    Greek  philosophical  Pntchard,Dr.,onEgyplianmylhology,etc., 

poets,  250.  ii.  136.  Poetry  of  the  Gnostics,       i.7,8.  H. 

I.  306.  Proconsul,  Roman  dignity   of,'  1.  222.  n. 
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How  dislinguished  from  the  ProprKlor, 

ibid.  71. 
Procopius,  rebellion  of,  ii.  i57.  et  seq. 
Properlius,  i.  2i.  23. 
Prophecy  of  ihe  fiill  of  the  twelve  Caesars, 

i.  328,  cl  seq.   Of  the  flight  of  Nero,  33i. 

Of  desolation  in  Italy  on  his  return,  ibid. 
Prophetesses,  etc.,  i.  248.  327,  el  seq. 
Prouheis,  Ihe,  i.  31.49.  78.84.  90.    Their 

blood  shed  in  Jerusalem,  167.  The  false, 

and  enthusiasts,  55. 
Proselyte  of  the  gate,   Cornelius,  i.  220.  n. 
Proselytes,  Jewish,  in  Greece,  etc.,  i.  226. 

246.  The  Gentile,  237.  ii.  65. 
Proselytes  of  Ihe  gate,  i.  220.  225.  Gentile, 

ibid.  237. 
Providence: —.See  God.  The  designs  of,  i. 

239.  Hand  of,  374. 
Prudentius,  ii.  i5i.  n.    Poems  of,  1S8.  189. 

317.  330.  Hymn,  3l3.  u.   His  style,  334. 
Psalms,  the,  ii.  361.  How  repealed,  362. 
Psalter,  the,  ii.  361. 
Ptolemais,  Church  of,  ii.  70.  n.  305. 
Publicans,    the,    of    the    New   Testament 

history,  i.  112.  154. 
Purilication,  rile  of,  i.  57.  Doctrine  of,  157. 
Pythagoras,  doctrines  of,  derived  from  the 

East,  i.  42.  288.  366. 
Python,  the  mythic,  ii.  55. 

QuADRATUs,  Apology  of,  i.  321.  n.  322. 
(,>uaranlania,  Desert  of,  i,  84. 

Rabbis,  the,  propounders  of  the  Law,  i. 

102,  103. 
Rabbinical  writings,  i.  77.97.  141.  Notions 

ofa  future  state,  i.  166.  Tradition,  i.  180. 

236. 
Rabbins,  the,  i.  97.  102.  140.  240.  n.  243.  ii. 

Raoui  Rochette,  M.  Essays  of,  ii.  318.  n. 

320.  n. 
Rask,  ProfessoTji.  36. 
Redeemer,  the,  i.  48.  66.  M.  154.    Psalms  of 
David  prophetic  of,  167.   Doctrine  of  a, 
ii.234.  Gnostic  notion  of  a,  307. 
Regeneration,  doctrine  of,  i.  92. 
Religion,  Ihe  riles  of  genuine,  not  a  matter 
of  state  policy,  i.  19.  It  required  to  he 
clothed  with  authority,  or  could  not  have 
subsisted,  ii.  i63.  Religious  impressions, 
369. 
Religion,  Christian,  seeChrist,  Christianity, 

Church. 
Reli;;ions .-  —  of  Egypt,  i.  3.  9.  i2.  22.  42. 
269.  301.  Of  Babylon,  i.  3.  34.  Of  China, 
i.  8.  n.  38. 71.  Of  Greece,  i.  3.  9.  12.  22. 
244.  249—252.  Of  ancient  Rome,  i.  3.  ii. 
J5.  244.  394.  ii-  179. 181.  Of  Persia,  i.  8.  12. 
35,  36.  58.  299.  300.  ii.  5.  Of  India,  i.  3. 
12.  35.  32.  51.  76.  Of  the  Jews,  i.  u.  22. 
34.  53.  H.  58.  78.  79.  n.  92.  156,  157.  217. 
219.  [See  Law,  and  Mosaic  Religion.) 
Pagan,  i.  2.  4,  5.  i3.  16.  227,  el  passiin. 
243.  Its  fall,  ii.  28.  Abolished,  ii.  168,  et 
seq.  Of  Mahomet,  i.  36.  n.  Of  Syria,  i. 
34.  225.  See  Christianity. 
Repentance  essential  to  religion,  i.  252.  ii. 

18. 
Resurrection,  doctrine  of  the.  i.  40,  41.  166. 
207.  252.  Of  Jesus,  foretold  ny  himself,  91 . 
The  Resurrection  of  Christ,  196,  et  seq. 
217.    Is  the  basis  of  religion,  196.  The 
Sadducees  denied  it,  207. 
Retribution,  future,  13.  252.  ii.  232. 
Revelation,  Jesus  promulgates  a  new,  i.  102. 

Rhetoric,  ii.  341. 
Rimini,  council  of,  ii.  H8. 


Riles  of  superstition,  the  immoral,  chiefly 
Oriental,  i.  15.  ti.  225.  268.  3iO. 

Roman  Catholics  charged  wilhthe  gunpow- 
der plot,  and  the  lire  of  London,  i.  2i)5.  ii. 

Rome,  reign  of  Aii;;iistus  Caesar,  i.  i.  Civi- 
lisation of,  2.  Worship  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus,  3.  Heli;;ious  mystery,  4.  Book  of 
Laws,  ibid.  The  Romans  rejected  the  ob- 
scene fables  of  the  Greek  superstition,  10. 
71.  Priests,  aui;urs,  and  aruspices  of,  ibid. 
Deities  of,  allegorical,  ibid.  Moral  ele- 
ment of  the  religion  of,  n.  Sanguinary 
spectacles  of,  14.  «.  Roman  pride  suppor- 
ted heathen  worship,  15.  Its  philosophy 
similar  to  that  of  the  Stoics,  ly.  Thella- 
ruspices,  20.  Reception  of  foreign  reli- 
gions in  21.  ChrisUanily  gradually  sub- 
verts the  Imperial  government  of  2fi. 
Controversy  on  the  question  as  to  R07ne 
or  Babtjlo7i,  (First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter, 
V.  i3.)33.  «.  261.  Fable  of  Lupa  (Romu- 
lus and  Remus),  53.  Laws  of,  76.  Domi- 
nion over  the  Jewish  nation,  158,  165.  i7i . 
181.  221.  229.  The  Jews  incur  the  ven- 
geance of,  171,  et  seq.  2i6.  321.  Spread  of 
Christianity  throughout  the  empire,  217. 
Proconsuls  and  propraetors,  222.  ii.  The 
Cbrislian  Church  ai,  whelher  founded  by 
the  Apostles,  227.  238.  n.  St.  Paul  at,  232. 
Rights  of  citizenship  of,  231.  Details  of 
the  Jewish  war,  and  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, 283.  Roman  converts  to  Christia- 
nity, 238,  et  seq.  Bolh  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians driven  from  Ihe  Imperial  city,  238. 
258.  Paganism  an  integral  part  of  state 
politics  at,  24  4.  The  heathen  pontifls.jfcid. 
ii.29.  Innovations  hostile  to  the  stale  re- 
ligion, considered  as  treason  against  the 
majesty  of  Rome  244.  Roman  population 
of  Corinth,  253.  258.  St.  Paul's  voyage  and 
arrival  in,  259.  Burning  of,  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  260.  265.  268,  209.  71.  Jewish  po- 
pulation of,  260,  201.  Persecutions  of 
Christians  at,  263.  3i5.  Fame  of  St.  Peter 
in  the  Western  Church,  204.  Imperial 
history  of,  divided  into  four  periods,  267. 
To  the  death  of  Nero,  268.  To  the  ac- 
cession of  Trajan,  269.  The  third  period, 
314—345.  The  fourth  period,  346,  et  seq. 
Reign  of  Trajan,  267.  272.313.  3i4,  315. 
TvrannyandvicesofDomilian,  269.  Spirit 
of  ancient  liberty  more  suspected  by 
Yespasian  than  the  new  creed,  270.  No 
ascetic  or  cenobilicinslitulions  appertain- 
ing to  ancient  Rome,  287.  289.  The 
emperors  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  century,  312.  Extent  of  the  em- 
pire, ibid.  Christians  persecuted  by  Tra- 
jan, 3i  5.  By  Marcus  Aurelius,  324.  State 
of  Ihe  eastern  dominions  of  Rome,  3i8. 
395-397.  Connection  of  Christianity  with 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  326.  Pre- 
diction of  the  fall  of,  329.  Change  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  limes,  respecting 
Christianity,  332.  Slate  of  peace,  iftJd.Ter- 
ror  of  the  Roman  world,  ibid.  The  Chris- 
tians reckoned  Ihe  cause  of  approach- 
ing calamities,  333.  Earthquakes  and  ca- 
lamities, 335,  el  seq.  Pestilence,  336.  396. 
Rapid  succession  of  emperors  of,  346,  et 
seq.  367.  The  Palladium,  361.  ii.  55.  De- 
cius  persecutes  the  Christians,  368,  et 
seq.  Reign  of  Dioclesian,  377,  et  seq. 
Change  in  the  state  of  the  empire,  379,  ii. 
1.  4.  Citizenship,  i.  380,  ii.  i.  Taxation, 
i.  380.  Neglect  of  Rome  by  Ihe  later  em- 
perors, ibid.  General  misery,  389.  Per- 
secution by  Maximin,  394.  Pagans  boast 
of  the  flourishing  slate  of  the  East,  395. 
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Calamities  and  famine  ot  the  eastern  em- 
pire, ibid.  396.  Pestilence,  ibid.  Reign  of 
Coustantine,  ii.  2.  Degradalion  of  the  an- 
cient capital,  ibid.  Unity  of  the  empire 
preserved,  3.  A  new  capital  established  at 
Byzantium,  3  A  new  nohility  succeeds 
the  Patricians,  ibid.  7.  Finance  and  ju- 
risprudence, ibid.  Tumult  ol  Christians 
against  the  tyranny  of  Maxcnlius,  2i.  The 
pope,  Marce.lus,  degraded  by  him,  ibid. 
Victory  of  Conslaniine  over  Maxentius, 
28.  Fail  of  Paganism,  ibid. 

Rome,  Revolution  ellecied  by  Constan- 
line  the  Great  a(,ii.  29.  31,  32.  4i.  Patri- 
mony of  the  popes,  3I.  Council  of  Rome, 
36.  Seat  of  empire  transferred  to  B,')zan- 
liuni  or  Constantinople,  Oi.  Senate  of 
Rome,  52,  182.  Constantinople  a  counter- 
part of,  .53.  Juliu.s,  bishop  of,  102.  ii7.  n. 
Svnod  at,  102.  Liberius,  bishop  of,  105. 
116.  Is  banished,  107.  Felix,  bishop  of, 
107.  1 17.  Irruption  of  barbarians  into  the 
empire,  I15.  Influence  of  the  Alhanasian 
controversy  on  the  growth  of  papal  power, 
ibid.  Trials  in,  before  Maximin,  15,'i.  The 
empire  invaded  or  menaced  by  Persians, 
Huns,  Goths,  and  Franks,  on  its  frontiers 
ofthe  Euphrates,  Danube,  and  Rhine,  168. 
Pajanismal,  172,  6'<  wry.  The  Capitol,  18O. 
Damasus,  bishop  of,  i82.  The  heathen 
sacerdotal  properly  confiscated,  ibid.  Per- 
sonification of  Rome,  by  S.ymmachus, 
183.  Taken  by  Alaiic,  i89.  The  Roman 
Empire  under  Christianity,  270.  The  Chris- 
tian emperors,  273.The  aristocracy  of,  2?4. 
Their  manners,  275.  Gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  hierarchical  power,  277,  279. 
Primacy  of  Rome  asserted,  284.  286,  n. 
The  capital  of  Christendom,  286.  The 
Roman  law,  300.  Classical,  and  also  ec- 
clesiastical poetry,  el  seq.  Catacombs  of, 
352,  n.  359.  Approaching  ruia  of  the  em- 
pire, 364. 

Rosenmiiller,  on  Isaiah,  etc.,  i.  31.  52.  n. 
85.  n.  250. 

Rousseau,  Jean -Jacques,  i.  5.  27.  n. 

Routh,  Dr.,  ii.  21. 

Rustan,  fabulous  hero  of  Persia,  ii.  7. 

Ruslicus,  the  prefect,  i.  337. 

Sabbath,  the,  reading  of  the  Law,  on,  i.  99. 
n.  Jesus  taught  on  the,  101.  Alleged  breach 
of  by  our  Saviour,  114.  New  charges  on 
this  point,  118.  I44.  Jewish  observance 
of,  lit.  Maniehean  observance  of,  ii.  18. 

Sabeilianisrn,  its  nature,  ii.  66,  el  seq. 

Sabinus,  Flavius,  sons  of,  put  to  death  by 
Domiiian,  273. 

Sacraments,  secrecy  of  the,  ii,  314.  Baptism, 
3i5    The  Lord's  Supper,  ibid. 

Sacrifice,  the  Christians  put  to  the  test  of 
offering  heathen,  357,  373.  387,  388.  Con- 
stantine  said,  by  Theodoret,  to  have  pro- 
hibited pagan  sacrifices,  332,  333.  Tlieo- 
dosius  abolishes  all  heathen  sacrifices, 
ii.  169. 

Sacrifices,  human,  i.  14.  ii.  104  n.  169.  Of 
sheep,  doves,  etc.  in  the  Temple,  i.  88. 

Sacy,  M.  Silveslre  de,  i.  41.  n. 

Sadder,  the,  translated  by  Hyde,  i.  36.  n. 

Sadducees,  tenets  of  the,  i.  40.  75.  108  i54. 
165,  166.  230.  Ihe  Sadducaic  party  be- 
come predominant  in  the  Sanhedrin,  207. 

Saints  and  ima;;cs,  worship  of,  ii.  371.  372. 

,  Lives  of  the,  ii.  338. 

Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  St.  Paul  at,  i.  222. 

Salim,  town  of  Peraea,  i.  94. 

Sallust,  thePrsefect,  ii.  144.  146. 

Salt,  Mr.  ii.  92. 


Samaria,  Jesus  visits,  i.  95.  t46.  Christian 
religion  received  in,  220.  291.  Samaritan, 
the  good,  i.  148.  n.  15S.  Samaritan  belief 
in  a  Messiah,  y7.  Samaritan  woman,  the, 
96.  Samaritan  Sanhedrin,  98.  Samaritan 
letters,  the  celebrated,  97.  11.  Samaritan 
poems,  curious,  ibid.  n.  Samaritan  Chro- 
nicle, the  Liber  Josuae,  ibid.  n.  Samari- 
tans and  Jews  hostile,  95.  98.  221.  The 
former  defile  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
95.  Governed,  under  the  Roman  supre- 
macy, by  a  Sanhedrin,  98. 

Sanchoniathon,  i.  284. 

Sanctus,  suffers  martyrdom  at  Vienne,  i. 
344. 

Sanhedrin,  the,  i.  74.  83,  84.  n.  90  92.  118. 
lZ9,elscq.  154.  Their  persecution  of  Je- 
sus, 144.  161.  177.  (^)uestion  of  this  tri- 
bunal being  competent  to  condemn  Jesus 
to  death,  179.  Its  relation  to  the  executive 
government,  18O.  The  Rulers  charge  Jesus 
with  blasphemy,  187.  And  press  Pilate 
to  prove  himself  a  friend  to  Tiberius 
Caesar  by  condemning  the  King  of  the 
Jews,  189.  Conduct,  and  affairs,  of  this 
religious  Council  subsequent  to  the  Re- 
surrection of  Christ,  202.  203.  206.  210. 
229.  Revolution  in  the,  207.  They  reassert 
their  power  over  life  and  death,  232.  Flight 
of,  and  establishment  at  Tiberias,  234.  Of 
the  Samaritans,  98. 

Sapores,  reign  of,  ii.  14. 

Sardica,  Council  of.  ii.  102.  117. 

Sasima,  (Gregory,  Bishop  of,  ii.  198. 

Satan,  exorcisms  addressed  to,  i.  125.  n. 
300. 

Salurninus  of  Antioch,  i.  297.  A  Gnostic 
disciple  of  Simon  Magus  and  Menander, 
300. 

Saul  [St  Paull,  a  discipline  of  Gamaliel  the 
Pharisee,  .208.  His  miraculous  conver- 
sion, on  the  road  to  Damascus,  2i3.  See 
St.  Paul. 

Savigny,  M.  de,  opinions,  of,  or  citation 
from,  i.  57.  n. 

Scaliger,  biblical  criticisms  of,  i.  233.  n. 

Sceva,  sons  of  the  High  Priest,  i.  227.  256. 

Schiegel,  A.  VV.,  observations  of,  i.  8.  n. 

Seipio,  maxim  of,  i.  323. 

Scribes,  the,  i.  102.  167.  236^  w. 

Scripture,  authority  of,  appealed  to  by  Je- 
sus, i.  89.  Jesus  familiar  with,  and  con- 
stantly alluding  to,  102.  In  tJothic,  the 
version  of  Lilphilas,  ii.  166.  Version  of, 
by  Jerome,  215.  270. 

Sculpture,  art  of,  subservient  to  heathen 
superstition,  i.  14.  243.  295.  n.  32i.  ii.  54. 
As  connected  with  the  Church,  ii.  348. 

Scythians,  rude  worship  and  deities  of  the, 
ii.  5.  10. 

Seasons,  the,  ceremonies  dependent  on,  i.  7. 

St'leucia,  city  of,  i.  34.  n.  336. 

Seneca,  i.  15.  n.  19.  246.  h.  2H2.  n.  289.  The 
correspondence,  of,  with  Si.  l^aul,  a  for- 
gery, 254.  n. 

Septuagint,  Qeck  text  interpolated,  i.  17.  37. 

Sepulchre,  the  Holy,  i.  i94,  el  seq.  The  wo- 
men at  the,  198.  Temple  of  Aphrodite, 
over,  ii.  60.  Christian  Cnurch  of  tlie,  61. 

Serapis,  worship  of,  i.  4.  22.  329.  350.  ii. 
160.  The  Si'rapeum,  or  Temple  of,  des- 
troyed byTheodosius,i.  329.  ii.  Hi,  el  seq. 

Sergiiis  Paulus,  his  admiration  of  llie  doc- 
trine of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  i.  222,  246. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Christ's,  i.  io3.  n. 
107.  121. 

Sermons  of  the  Fathers,  ii.  344.  Of  the 
Christian  divines,  339.  341. 

Serpent,  the  Old,  i.  298.    The  Ophites,  or 
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worshippers  of  the,  310.  Ophis,  con- 
sidered <is  Satan,  ibid.   And  by  some  as 

Christ,  ibid. 
Seventy,  the  disciples,    commissioned  by 

Jesus,  i.  ( i7. 
Severus,  rei^n,  of  i.  349.  ITis  visit,  to  and 

persecutions  in,  Egypt,  3nO,  3ii. 
,  Alexander,  the  Emperor,  347.  3G2, 

cl  scq. 
Shah-poor,  or  Sapores,  reipn,  of,  ii.  il. 
Shechinah,  notion  of  a  visible,  i.  12. 
Shibliololh,  the,  i.  'J8. 
Shiloh,  coming  of  Ihe,  i.  30. 
Shrines,  silver,  of  V^phesus,  i.  254.  257. 
Sibylline  Pooks,  the,  327.  n.  328,  329,  330.  n. 

375.  ii.25. 
Sichem,  well  of,  the  Samaritan  woman  at 

the,  i.  95.  This  city  named  Sicharbytlie 

Jews,  ibid. 
Sicily,   temples  in,   to  the  Mother  of  the 

Cods,  190. 
Sidon,  city  of,  i.  132. 
Siloah,  founlain  and  brook  of,  i.  i40. 
Silas  accompanies  Paul  into  Syria,  etc.,  i. 

226,  227.  K.  247. 

Simeon,  Song  of,  i.  54.  ?j.  57.  ii.  252.  n.  His 
benediction  of  Jesus,  i.  58. 

,  father  of  Gamaliel,  57,  58. 

,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  i.  320. 

Simon  Ihe  Cyrenian,  i.  303. 

,  Ihe  Canaanile,  an  Apostle,  i.  i2i. 

,  Magus,  legend  of,  i.,  65  220.  Doc- 
trines ot,  rrplele  with  Orientalism,  97. 
283.  291.  His  real  ciiaracter  and  tenets, 
292.  The 'Helena' beautiful,  293.  Proba- 
bility of  Ihe  history  of,  ibid. 

",  known  by  the  name  of  Cephas,,  is 

named  Peter,  or  the  Rock,  by  Jesus,  i.  80. 
120.  See  SI.  Peter. 

Simonides,  Ihe  philosopher,  ii.  158. 

Sin,  doctrines  relative  to,  i.  295.  ii.  18.  49. 

,  origiivilj  ii.  234. 

Singing,  Church,  ii.  361.  Anliphonal  chaunt- 
ing,  362,  363.  introduced  into  the  West 
by  Ambrose,  ibid. 

Sins,  forgiveness  of,  i.  112.  192. 

Sion,  Ihe  Holy  City,  i.  41. 

,  Mounl,"ihe  forlress  on,  i.  168. 

Sirmium,  Temple  of  ihe  Sun,  at,  i.  375.  For- 
mulary of,  on  consubstantialisni,  ii.  117. 
Synod  at,  1 18. 

Slavery,  effects  of  Christianity  on  this  great 
question,  ii.  272. 

Slaves,  sale  of  infants  for,  ii.  88.  Laws  re- 
lating lo,  ibid.  Death  of  a  slave  by  tor- 
ture, punishable,  ibid.  Christian  captives 
converted  Ihe  (ioths,  ii.  i()6. 

Smith,  Dr.  Pye,  on  the  Messiah,  i.  44.  n. 

Smyrna,  Church  of,  i.  338.  Earthquake  at, 
s'iO. 

Socraies,  philosophy  of,  i.  251.  His  decla- 
ration of  oni^  Supreme  Being,  252. 

,  ecclesiastical  historian,  ii.  23,  n. 

73.  n.  117. 

Solomon,  Temple  of,  i.  13.  Book  of  Wis- 
dom, 42.  Porch  of  Solomon,  in  the  later 
Temple,  i.  1S8.  Song  of,  ii.266.  n. 

Soothsayers,  i.  7.  ii.  b'o.  189. 

Sopaler,  Ihe  philosopher,  ii.  80.  Constan- 
tine  friendly  to,  ibid.  Is  beheaded,  81. 

Sophists,  philosophy  of  the,  253.  n- 

Sophronia,  suicide  of  Ihe  viriuous,  ii.  25. 

Soslhenes,  Ihe  Jew,  i.  253. 

Soul,  the  inmiortalily  of  the,  i.  17.  i9.  21. 
24.  52. 196,  el  Sfq.  334.  ii.232.  313.  Freedom 
of  the  human,  234. 

,  imprisoned  in  matter,  i.  293.  Trans- 
migration, of,  ibid.  302.  Doctrine  of  its 
union  with  the  Deity,  295. 


South  Sea  Islanders,  by  whom  converted, 

i.  26.  11. 
Sozomeii,  historian,  ii.  48.  n.  49. 11.  69.  n. 
Spain,  ii.  lug.   The  Roman  dominion  in,  i. 

336.  The  Spanish  bishops  pursue  Priscil- 

lian  for  heresy,  ii.  uiy,  230. 
Spectacles,  Public,  ii.  3o9. 
,  Profane,  ii.  322.  et  passim.  Four 

kinds  of,  325. 
Spirit,  the  Universal,  the  Creator,  i.  I69. 
»  Ihe  Holy,  i.  81.  175.  203.  ii.  65. 

234. 
Spirits^  Mani's  doctrine  relative  to,  ii.  16. 

17,  el  passim. 
,  evil,  exorcised,  i.  47.  ii9.  125.  126, 

See  Angels. 
St.  Croix,  M.  de.  History  by,  i.  33.  320.  n. 
Star  in  the  East,  the,  i.  58. 
Stephen,  St.,  proio-martyr,  i.  210.  Impor- 
tant inllueiice  of  bis  constancy,  2U,  212. 
Stephen,  bishop  of  Antioch,  ii.  104. 
Slilpo,  exile  of,  i.  252. 
Stoic  philosophy,  ihe,  i.  is.  251.  The  Sloic 

philosophers  of  Rome,  270.  334. 
Stolberg,  Count,  arguments  of,  i.  238.  n. 
Stoning  to  death,  a  Jewish  punishment,  i. 

2 10.  232. 
Stowell,  AVilliam  Lord,  i.  5.  n. 
Strabo,  his  apology  respecting  my  Ihologcial 

allusions,  i.  20.  Quotations  from,  I04.n. 

212. 71. 
Strauss,  Dr.  opinions,  eic,  of,  i.  49.  n.  53. 
•  n.  55.  n.  01—66.  130.  n. 
Suetonius,  Ihe  historian,  i.  31.  22".  273. 
Sun  and  Earth,  i.  7. 
Sun,  Festivals  of  the,  i.  7.  n.  Worship  of, 

34.360.  ii.  55.  130.  n.  I3i.  Worship  ol, 

at  Rome,  i.  360  382.    At  Sirmium,  375. 

Christ's  dwelling  in  the  sun,  according  to 

Mani,  ii.  12.  18. 
Sunday,  sanctity  of  the,  ii.  30.  Laws  relating 

to,  87.  323. 
Supper,  the  Last,   partaking   of  the  Body 

and  Blood  of  the  Redeemer,  i.  174,  et  seq. 

282.  ii.  18.  315. 
Swine,  Legion  dismissed  into  the  herd  of,  i. 

128. 

Symbolism,  belonging  to  the  Church,  ii. 
351. 

Sjmmnchus,  his  oration  to  Theodosius,  i. 
15.  )i.  His  Apology,  ii.  183.  Replied  to 
by  Ambrose,  I8i.  His  fresh  instances  for 
the  restoration  of  the  statue  of  Victory, 
188.  His  contest  wilh  Ambrose  farther 
alluded  to,  225.  On  the  Amphitheatre, 
330. 

Symphorian,  St.,  Acts  of,  i.  333.  ti. 

Synagogue,  Ihe,  i.  43.  224.  225.  ji.  227.  236. 
243.  255.  276.    At  Corinth,  253. 

Synesius,  Acts  of,  ii.  3o4. 

Sjria,  a  Roman  province,  i.  74.  214.  Chris- 
tian converts  throughout,  2i7.226.  Jew- 
ish population  of,  222.  Religion  of,  anle- 
cedeni  to  Cbristianily,  34.  225.  Syrian 
Greeks,  i04.  Syrian  Christians,  362.  Sy- 
rian Goddess  worshipped,  i.  225.  «.  361. 
Hymns  of  the  Syrian  Christians,  306. 
Church  of,  ii.  69.  70.  Persecutions  in, 
i.  350.  ii.  140.  Temples  destroyed,  i72. 
Monks,  249. 

Syrianus,  Ihe  Duke,  his  conduct  at  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt,  ii.  108. 

Syro-Phoenician  woman's  daughter,  i.  133. 

Tabeuxacle,  the,  i.  84. 
Tabernacles,  Feast  of  Ihe,  i.  136.  139. 
Tabor,  Mount,  the  Transliguration  on,  i. 

136. 
Tacitus  speaks  of  the  astrologers,  i.  44.  Of 
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Judaea.  31.  79.  Of  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, 2G0.  n.  231.  ?(.262.  11.  268.  n.  269. 

Talismans,  amulets,  and  spells,  i.  254 — 256. 

Talmud,  the  Babylonian,  i.  34.  Jewish  tra- 
ditions in  the,  64.  The  Jewish  Talmud, 
78.  H.  79.  «.  96.  174.  276.283.  Compen- 
dium of  the,  by  Pinner,  i.  103. 

Targum,  the,  or  Comments  on  Scripture,  i. 
32. 

Tarsus,  the  city  of,  i.  2i2.  n. 

Tartars,  the,  ii.  5.  7. 

Telemachus,  the  monk,  his  death  in  the 
Amphitheatre,  ii.  33i. 

Temple,  the,  of  Solomon,!.  i3.  84.  The 
later  Temple,  33.  83.  95.  i3i.  158.  20i. 
210.  The  Holy  of  Holies,  47,  236.  241, 
The  Temple  become  a  mart,  88.  Jesus 
drives  out  the  traders,  89.  '.63.  The 
Treasury  of  the,  89.  n.  i4i.  167.  183. 
Jesus's  declaration  of  raising  the  Temple 
again  in  three  days,  ligurative,  91.  He 
teaches  in  the,  139.  165.  Its  Porticoes, 
148.  Christ  heals  the  sick  in,  162.  The 
Court  of  the  Gentiles,  162.  228.  The  Court 
of  Israel,  162.  Lamentof  Christ  over  this 
magnificent  edifice,  168.  170.  Necessity 
of  its  destruction,  169.  The  Inner  Court, 
198.  n.  Primitive  Christians  still  resorted 
to  the  Temple,  224.  225.  n.  233.  The 
Gazith,  chamber  of  assembly  of  the  San- 
hedrin,  229.  Its  destruction  by  Vespa- 
sian's army,  234.  The  Temple  service, 
242.  276.  The  ancient  Temple  tax,  levied 
by  Vespasian  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  270.  The 
Emperor  Julian  attempts  to  rebuild  it, 
146,  el  seq. 
Temples,  Heathen,  destroyed  by  Xerxes,  i. 

3.  n.   Destroyed  by  Marcellus  in  Sicily, 

4.  H.  Of  ancient  Rome,  3.  li.  On  Mount 
Moriah.  24 1.  Considered  as  desecrated 
by  the  Christian  office,  243.  Converted 
into  Christian  churches,  ihid.  The  cele- 
brated fane  of  Ephesus,  245.  n.  I'A.  257. 
295.  Of  the  Sun  at  Sirmium,  375.  Those 
built  by  the  successors  of  Alexander,  ii. 

5.  Of  Apollo,  22.  n.  Of  Byzantium,  53.  n. 
Of  Constantinople,  .S7.  Not  suited  for  the 
Christian  office,  ibid.  Spoliation  of,  re- 
commended, 140.  Restoration  of,  by  Ju- 
lian, 141.  Destruction  of,  by  Theodosius, 
169.  170.  173.  Alienation  of  the  revenues 
of,  171.  Some  temples  converted  to  the 
Christian  worship,  173. 

Tempter,  the,  i.  8. 

Templfrtion,  the,  of  our  Lord,  i.  82,  et  acq. 
Various  theories  respecting,  82. 

Terminus,  the  god,  i.  lo. 

Tertullian,  citations  from,  i.  226.  n.  242. 
265.  n.  274.  n.  309.  n.  326.  n.  327.  n.  350. 
n.  ii.  282,  n.  311.  n.  320.  n.  348.  His  Apo- 
logy for  Christianity,  i.  327.  354.  381.  n. 
Character  of  his  writings,  353. 

Testament,  New  :  —  The  Gospels,  i.  27.  29. 
32.  50.  82.  ii.  (65.  233.  351.  Hellenistic 
style  of.  333.  See  Appendices  to  Vol.  I. 
chap,  ii  pp.  62—71.  (Many  of  the  import- 
ant references  to  the  Testament : )  — 
St.  Matthew,  i.  29.  58.  n.  65.  83.  107.  242. 
St.  Mark,  29.  65.  202.  n.  St.  Luke,  29.  55. 
n.  83.  107.  n.  131. 148.  n.  222.  n.  St.  John. 

29.  87.  11.  89.  11.  148.  11.  295.  ActS,  the,  i. 
206.  207.  209.  11.  216.  220.  11.  227.  231 .  232. 
238.  246.  260.  263.  291.  St.  Peter,  i.  33.  11. 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  2i4. 
n.  238.  To  the  Thessalonians.  227,  n.  To 
the  Romans.  237.  238.  239.  258.  ii.  167. 


To  the  Corinthians,  i.  243.  278.  n.  ii.  279. 

To  the  Hebrews,  i.  262.  n.  To  Tiniolbv, 

259,  263.  /(. 
Teutonic  nations,  the,  ii.  167. 

usages,  ii,  166. 

Thaddeus,  the  Apostle,  named  Judas  also, 

i.  120. 
Theatres  of  the  ancients  exhibited  religious 

spectacles,  i.  245.  n.  The  Amphitheatre, 

and    contests    of  gladiators,    and    wild 
beastN,  246.  261. 
Theatrical  exhibitions  and  amusements,  i. 

317. 

Theism,  ancient  doctrines  of,  i.  12.  22.  33. 
34.  2i5,  el  passim. 

Themistius,  speaks  of  the  toleration  of  Jo- 
vian, ii.  152.  168.  188.  11. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  i.  82.  n. 

Theodoret,  quoted,  ii.  152.  n.  et  passim. 

Theodorus,  St.  heroic  acts  of,  depicted,  ii. 
359. 

Theodosius,  the  Emperor,  i.  329.  ii.  I68.  Of 
Spanish  origin,  ib9.  A  Christian,  ibid. 
Hostile  to  Paganism,  ibid.  Rescript  of,  lo 
the  Alexandrians,  176.  Edict  of,  186.  His 
victory  over  Kugenius,  1 87.  His  death,  ibid. 
His  orthodoxy,  and  laws  against  heretics, 
191.  Edict  of  Constantinople  against  ihe 
._  Arians,  200.  His  anger  excited  against 
Antiocb,  205.  He  degrades  the  episcopal 
see,  lo  a  djpendency  on  Laodicea,  208.  He 
finally  forgives  the  Antiochians  for  having 
insulted  his  statue,  208.  All'air  of  St.  Am- 
brose, 227.  The  emperor  orders  a  mas- 
sacre at  Thessalonica,  229.  His  absolu- 
tion by  St.  Ambrose,  after  severe  reproof, 
230.  ilis  death,  231.  The  Theodosian 
code,  272.  323. 

Theognis,  bishop  of  Nice,  ii.  76. 

Theogonism  of  the  East,  i.  295. 

Theology,  ii.  232.  :  65. 

Theophilosophic  systems  prevalent  in  the 
Roman  empire,  i.  362. 

Theophilus,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  ii. 
175,  cl  seq.  192,  el  seq.  213—215. 

Ttiporelica,  the,  ii.  323. 

Tbeotecnus  of  Antioeii,  i.  398. 

Therapeulae,  the,  or  Conlemplalists,  i.  87. 

246. 

Thessalonica,  Jews,  and  synagogue  of,  i. 
226.  St.  Paul  expelled  by  Jason  from, 
249.  Massacre  at  by  order  of  Theodosius, 

377. 

Theudas,  insurrection  of,  i.  208.221. 
Theurgy,  magic  included  in,  i.  363.  368.  ii. 

85.  142. 
Thihit,  Schaka  of,  i.  52.  n.  The  Lama  of, 

286. 

Thirlwall,  Mr.,  i.  66. 

Tholuk,  M.,  opinions  of,  i.  55.  n.  56.  n. 

Thomas,  St.,  or  Didymus,  character  of  the 
Apostle,  i.  120. 

Thrasea,  Roman  patriot,  in  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  276.  289. 

Thyatira,  Christians  of,  i.  7. 

Tiberias,  sea  of,  i.  58.  n.  City  of,  87.  104. 
The  Sanhedrin  flies  to,  234.  Jewish  pa- 
triarch of,  242. 

Tiberius,  edict  of,  i.  14.  n.  He  banishes 
astrologers,  23.  Christ  crucified  by  his 
praefect  Pontius  Pilate,  189.  Gladiatorial 
shows,  262. 

Alexander,  procurator  of  Judaea , 

i.  221. 

■tillemont,  M.,  observations  of,  i.  363.  n. 

Time  without  bounds,  i.  35. 

Timothy,  circumcision  of,  i.  226.  Attends 
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SI.  I'aul  ill  liis  Evuin;i.'lical  luhours,  327, 
u.  'iiG.  ».  247.  The  Epislle  lo,  2eo.  «.  265. 
H.  2G0. 

TiridaU's,  kiiij;  of  Armenia,  ii.  lO.  His  con- 
version by  Ihe  Apostle  Gregory,  u.  War 
with  Maximin,  ihid. 

Tilus,  bold  resistance  of  the  .lews  a-^ainsl, 
i.  79.  71.  1U7.  Destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple  by,  234. 

,  deacon  of  the  Cretan  Church,  i.  263. 

Tobit,  apocryphal  Book  of,  i.  37. 

Tongues,  Ihe  sjift  of,  for  preaching;  the  Gos- 
pel, i.  204. 

Townson,  Dr.,  argument  of,  i.  9G. 

Trachouitis,  the,  i.  58.  n. 

Tradition,  the  Jewish,  i.  3i.  34.  C4.  9(>.  102. 
114.  130.  179. 

of  the   Christians    having    been 

forewarned  of  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  i. 
234. 

Traditionists  and  Anlitraditionists,  Jewish 
sects  of,  i.  105, 

Traditions,  the  Rabbinical,  i.  234. 

Tradilors,  the,  ii.  3i. 

Tragedy,  ii.  325. 

Trajan,  the  Emperor,  i.  2i)7.  2(.i9.  272.  312. 
314.  His  reply  to  Pliny  on  Ihe  subject  of 
the  Christians,  3i5.  3lfi.  n.  His  Eastern 
wars,  319. 

Transmigration  of  souls,  i.  293.  302. 

Tribute  of  Palestine  and  Syria  to  Caesar,  i. 
74.  75.  165.  'Ihe  Roman  coin  shown  to 
Jesus,  when  he  declares  it  should  be  ren- 
dered unto  Caisar,  loo. 

Trinitarians,  the  Manicb,':an3  were,  ii.  lO. 
Their  controversy  with  the  Donalists, 
32—  422.  Effects  of  the  Trinitarian  con- 
troversy in  the  West,  ii.  lOi.  ifl". 

Trinity,  various  notions  of  ll;e,  ii.  13-  Dis- 
linciion  of  Ihe  Persons  of  the.  Doctrine 
of  the,  07.  117.  11.  Triumph  of,  I91. 
The  more  powerful  ecclesiastical  writers 
maintain  it,  iOid. 
Troas,  St.  Paul  in,  i.  203. 

Tvophimus,  the  Ephesian,  i.  228. 

Tsaiiaism,  or  Star  worship,  i.  7.  306.  ii.  5. 

Turcomans,  the,  ii.  5.  7. 

'lurks,  (he,  i.  220.  n. 

Twelve  Tables,  Laws  of  the,  ii.  30. 

Tyre,  city  of,  i.  132.  258.  395.  Its  church 
rebuilt,  398.  Synod  of,  ii.  79. 

Ulpuilas,   his  version  of  the   Scriptures 

into  Goihic,  ii.  i60    it. 
Unknown  God,  the,  i.  25 1.  ii. 
Unity,  theDivine,  i.  U.  2i.  157.220.  ;/  260. 

284.  ii.  232. 
Ursacius,  bishop  of  Sinj;iJunum,  iii.  102. 

103.  101. 

Valckenack  de  Aristobulo  Juda;o,  i.  328,  n. 

Valons,  Ibe  Emperor,  reign  of,  ii.  i52, 
cts,'y.  Men  of  learning  or  philosophical 
pursuits  prosecuted  for  intjuiiing  thepro- 
liable  name  of  his  successor,  15S,  cl  seq. 
Is  baptized,  160.  Ciimes  alleged  against 
liiis  emperor,  ibid.  Interview  pf,  with 
.SI.  Hasil,  iOid.  ITis  progress  through 
\sia,  ibid.  His  death,  u>8. 

,  bishop  of  Mursa.  ii   102.  193.  104. 

il. 


Valenlinian,  reign  of,  ii.  152,  el  seq.  His 
toleration,  153.  His  laws,  iftid.  29i.  His 
cruelty,  155. 

II.,  the  Emperor,  ii.  167.  180. 

183.  Is  murdered,  185.  Conjoint  edict, 
190.  223.  He  yields  to  St.  Ambrose,  who 
had  refused  the  use  of  a  church  to  Jus- 
tina,  221.  Anecdote  of  the  emperor,  225- 
ti.  His  death,  23 1. 

Valentinus,  the  Gnostic  sectarian,  i.  303. 

Valeria,  wife  of  Galerius,  i.  378.  387.  396. 

Yalerian,  the  Elmperor,  persecution  by,  i. 
370,  ct  seq.  His  cruel  death,  375. 

Vandals,  the,  embrace  Christianity,  ii.  i67. 

Yarro,  i.  19.  n. 

Venus  Aphrodite,  ii.  CO,  61. 

Urania,  i.  3Gi. 

Verticordia,  i.  il. 

Verona,  battle  of,  ii.  25. 

Verus,  Lucius,  the  Emperor,  i.  306.  335. 
His  victories  in  Mesopotamia,  etc.,  336.] 

Vespasian,  the  Emperor,  his  vigour  of  cha- 
racter, i.  23.  32.  44.  270.  The  Flavian  dy- 
nasty, 267.  269. 

Vestal  Virgins  of  Rome,  abolished,  ii.  182. 

184.  188. 

Vettius  Epaga'.hiis,  i.  343. 

Victory,  statue  of,  at  Rome,  dragged  from 

its  pedestal  and  allar,  by  Gratian,  ii.  I8i. 

The  altar  restored  by  Eugenius,  185.  187, 
Vienne,    the  Martyrs   of,  i.    343,  et  seq- 

Church  of,  353.  n. 
Vigilantius.ii.  268.  Jerome's  language  to, 

209. 

Vin;'yard,  parable  of  the  Lord  of  the,  i.  161. 
Virgil  an   Epicurean,   i.  22.    His  eclogue 

'Polio,'  323.  n. 
Virgin  Mary,   the,   i.   49—54.  87.   126.   192. 

Mystical  or  Gnostic  notion  of  the,  305. 

Her  shrines,  ii.  190.     Worship  of,  374. 

Paintings  of,  357. 
Visigoths,  the,  ii.  167.  n. 
Vilellius,  preefect  of  Syria,  i.  214. 
Vitringa,  opinions  of,  i.  276.  n. 

WUrbijrtok,  Bishop,  on  the  Mysteries,  i. 
16.  n. 

Weisse,  Dr.,  die  Evangelische  Geschichte. 
etc.,  i.  64.  60,  n.  196. 

West,  uninterrupted  and  gradual  progress 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  the,  i.  283.  el  seq, 
350.  ii.  22.  The  great  prelates  of  the,  ii, 
220.  Ambrose,  221.  Augustin,  232.  Je- 
rome, 243,  Antony,  249.  Orientalism  dis- 
seminated in  the,  i.  303.  The  Western 
Churches,  353.  ii.  lOl. 

Wetsteiu's  character  of  King  Herod,  i. 
150.  n. 

Whateley,  Archbishop,  argument  of,  i.  5. 
n.  On  '  Rhetoric,'  245.  n. 

Wliitby,  opinions  of,  i.  54.  n. 

Widow's  mite,  the,  i.  167. 

son,  raised  from  death  by  Jesus, 

i.  122. 

Wild  beasts,  conflicts  of  men  with,  in  the 
Amphitheatre,  ii.  331. 

Wilderness,  ascetics  inhabiting  a,  i.  290. 

Wills,  law  of,  ii.  301. 

Windisciiman,  '  Philosophic,'  etc.,  of,  i. 
284.  n. 
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Wine,  miraculous;  of  Cana  of  Galilee,  i. 
86.  87.  Abstinence  from,  233.  n. 

Wisdom,  and  Moral  Perfection,  i.  295. 293. 
30J. 

Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Book  of  the,  i.  42. 

Wisdom,  or  Sophia,  i.  304.  306.  Encoun- 
ters Horns,  304.  The  title  of  Sophia  Acha- 
moth,  307. 

Witchcraft,  a  vulgar  superstition,  i.  23. 
254.  ii.  i42.  190. 

Word,  the;"o  Ao'>oc,  i.  39.43.  293.  295.  303. 

Wordsworth,  Mr.,  pqems  of;  quitted,  i. 
53.  n.  .  .    '■' 

World,  ancient  pKjsical  theories  of  the, 
i.  7.  The  belief  in  the  approaching  end 
of  the,  239.  Idea  of  its  destruction  by 
fire,  2531.261.  ii.  17.  The  material,  290. 
300.    > 

XEnoPHOM,  Cyropaedia  of,  i.  27. 


Xerxes  destroys  the  temples  of  Babylon 
and  of  Greece,  i.  3.  n. 


Zaccheus,  desirous  to  see  jesiis  pass,  i- 153. 

•    Jesus  visits  his  house,  ibid. 

Zachariah,  vision  of,  i.  47,  48,  80. Prophecy 
of,  161. 

Zakinim,  or  Jewish  Elders,  i.  276. 

Zealots,  doctrines  of  the,  I.  75.  121.  232.  ii. 

Zendavesta,  the,  i.  3G.6i.il.  6.  Its  Litur- 
gies and  Institutes,  i.  30.  The.  Amas- 
chaspands,  or  angels,  of,  37.  el  passim. 

Zcno,  i.  251. 

Zeuobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  i.  375. 

Zodiac,  signs  of  the,  i.  306.  ii.  17. 

Zoroaster,  doctrine  of,  i.  35.  36.  n.  40.  4i. 
n.  58.  289.  300.  301.309.  Revival  of  the 
religion  of,  28V.  ii.  5.  6. 

Zosimus,  the  historian,  ii.  48.  n.  49.  n.  5i. 


{■I  IMS. 


ERRATA. 

Vol,  II.  p.  306,  note  (1),  for  Vol.  iii.,  p.  184,  read  Ibis  volume,  p.  190. 
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